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PREFACE. 


rpHB  work  is  now  closed,  which  for  the  past  three  months,  has  engaged  the  efforts  of  our 
historians,  W.  II.  Perrin,  J.  H.  Battle  and  W.  A.  Goodspeed.  Upon  these  pages  they 
have  traced  the  journey  of  the  pioneer  from  homes  of  comfort  and  refinement  to  the  unbroken 
wilds  of  the  West ;  they  have  noticed  the  rearing  of  cabins,  the  felling  of  the  forests,  the 
privations  of  the  early  settlements,  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  the  pioneer  surmounted 
these  obstacles,  and  the  patient  toil  that  has  "made  the  wilderness  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  They  have  marked  the  coming  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  greater  teacher,  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel ;  the  rise  of  the  schoolhouse  and  church,  and  their  influence  in  mold- 
ing society. 

This  work  we  have  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  demand  that  the  events  which 
relate  to  the  early  times  should  find  a  permanent  record,  and  with  what  fidelity  to  facte  and 
with  what  patience  of  research  the  task  has  been  accomplished,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  our  patrons,  in  whose  keeping  the  traditions  of  that  day  remain,  and  for  whom  the  work 
was  undertaken.  Our  historians  have  availed  themselves  of  such  manuscripts  and  publica- 
tions as  exist,  but  the  chief  source  of  information  has  been  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  from  the  original  pioneers.  These  have  generally  been  verified  from  other  sources,  but' 
m  some  non-essential  particulars,  their  dependence  has  been  upon  tradition  alone,  and  some 
errors  may  thus  have  been  sanctioned. 

Before  closing  our  work,  we  desire  to  thank  the  citizens  everywhere  in  the  county  who 
have  so  cordially  aided  our  historians  in  gathering  the  materials  for  this  volume,  and  to 
express  our  special  indebtedness  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  county  press.  To  their  interest 
in  the  early  history  of  the  county,  and  to  their  judgment  and  enterprise  in  securing  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  pioneer  days,  is  due  much  of  the  matter  which  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 
In  this  respect,  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  John  Hopley,  of  the  Journal,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Forum,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  press,  for  their  cordial  aid 
in  this  direction.  In  this  connection,  we  would  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  associated  with  our  historians  in  the  various  parte  of  the  work  ;  to  Franklin 
Adams,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  Geoiige  Keller,  and  to  others  whose  names  appear  with  their 
contributions. 

January,  1881.  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  —TOPOGRAPHY  —  GEOLOGY  -PRIMITIVE -RACES  —  ANTIQUITIES  —INDIAN 

TRIBES. 

THE  present  State  of  Ohio,  comprising  nn 
extent  of  country  210  miles  north  and  south, 
220  miles  east  and  west,  in  length  and  breadth — 
25.576,969  acres — is  a  part  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Territory.  This  T.  ■rritorv  embraced  all  of  the 
present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  so  much  of  Minnesota  as  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  became  a  corporate 
existence  soon  alter  the  formation  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  and  when  that  colony  took  on  the  dignity 
of  State  government  it  became  a  county  thereof, 
whose  exact  outline  was  unknown.  The  county 
embraced  in  its  limits  more  territory  than  is  com- 
prised in  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
ami  was  the  largest  county  ever  known  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  watered  by  the  finest  system 
of  rivers  on  the  globe  ;  while  its  inland  seas  arc 
without  a  parallel.  Its  entire  southern  boundary 
is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  Ohio,  its  western  by 
the  majestic  Mississippi,  and  its  northern  and  a 
part  of  its  eastern  are  bounded  by  the  fresh-water 
lakes,  whose  clear  waters  preserve  an  even  temper- 
ature over  its  entire  surface.  Into  these  reservoirs 
of  commerce  flow  innumerable  streams  of  limpid 
water,  which  come  from  glen  and  dale,  from 
mountain  and  valley,  from  forest  and  prairie— all 
avenues  of  health,  commerce  and  prosperity. 
Ohio  is  in  the  best  part  of  this  territory — south 
w  its  river  are  tropical  heats;  north  of  Lake  Erie 
arc ipolar  snows  and  a  polar  climate. 

The  territory  comprised  in  Ohio  has  always  re- 
tnuiued  the  same.  Ohio's  history  differs  somewhat 
.  m  0,,UT  States,  iu  that  it  was  never  under  Ter- 
ritorial government.  When  it  was  created,  it  was 
W'swlc  a  State,  and  did  not  pass  through  the  stage 
mndent  to  the  most  of  other  States,  V.  e.,  exist  as 
a  iemtory  before  being  advanced  to  the  powers  of 


a  State.  Such  was  not  the  ease  with  the  other 
States  of  the  West ;  all  were  Territories,  with  Terri- 
torial forms  of  government,  ere  they  became  States. 

Ohio's  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  Lakes  Erie 
and  Michigan;  on  the  west,  Indiana;  on  the  south, 
the  Ohio  River,  separating  it  from  Kentucky; 
and,  ou  the  east,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
It  is  situated  between  38°  25'  and  12°  north 
latitude;  and  80°  3D'  and  84°  50'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  or  3=>  30'  and  7°  50'  west  from 
Washington.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  210  miles;  the  extreme  width,  from 
east  to  west,  220  miles.  Were  this  an  exact  out- 
line, the  arm  of  the  State  would  be  46,200  square 
miles,  or  20,508,000  acres ;  as  the  outlines  of  the 
State  are,  however,  rather  irregular,  the  area  is 
estimated  at  39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,960 
acres.  In  the  last  census— 1870—  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres  in  Ohio  is  given  as  21,712.420,  of 
which  14,469,132  acres  are  improved,  and  6,883,- 
575  acres  are  woodland.  By  the  last  statistical 
report  of  the  State  Auditor.  20,965.371}  acres  are 
reported  as  taxable  lands.  This  omits  many  acres 
untaxable  for  various  reasons,  which  would  make  the 
estimate,  25,576,960,  nearly  Correct 

The  face  of  the  country,  in  Ohio,  taken  as  a 
whole,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
monotonous  plain.  It  is  moderately  undulating 
but  not  mountainous,  ami  is  excavated  in  places  by 
the  streams  coursing  over  its  surface,  whose  waters 
have  forced  a  way  for  themselves  through  cliffs  of 
sandstone  rock,  leaving  abutments  of  this  material 
til  bold  outline.  There  are  no  mountain  ranges, 
geological  uplifts  or  peaks.  A  low  ridge  enters  the 
State,  near  the  northeast  corner,  and  crosses  it  In  a 
southwesterly  direction,  emerging  m  ar  the  inter- 
section of  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  with 
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the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  This  "  divide  " 
Beparates  the  lake  and  Ohio  River  waters,  and  main- 
tains an  elevation  of  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
highest  part  is  in  Logan  County,  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  1,550  feet. 

North  of  this  ridge  the  surface  Is  generally  level, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  toward  the  lake,  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface  being  caused  by  the  streams^ 
which  empty  into  the  lake.    The  central  part  of 
Ohio  is  almost,  in  general,  a  level  plain,  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  slightly 
inclining  southward.    The  Southern  part  of  the 
State  is  rather  hilly,  the  valleys  growing  deeper  as 
they  incline  toward  tho  great  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  is  several  hundred  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  State.    In  the  southern  counties,  the 
surface  is  generally  diversified  by  the  inequalities 
produced  by  the  excavating  power  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributaries,  exercised  through  long 
periods  of  time.    There  are  a  few  prairies,  or  plains, 
in  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State, 
but  over  its  greater  portion  originally  existed  im- 
mense growths  of  timber. 

The  "  divide,  ' or  water-shed,  referred  to,  between 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  is 
less  elevated  in  Ohio  than  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, though  the  difference  is  Bmall.  To  a  per- 
son passing  over  the  State  in  a  balloon,  it*  surface 
present  an  unvarying  plain,  while,  to  one  sailing 
down  the  Ohio  River,  it  appears  mountainous. 
On  this  river  arc  bluffs  ranging  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  As  one 
ascends  the  tributaries  of  the  river,  these  bluffs 
diminish  in  height  until  they  become  gentle  undu- 
lations, while  toward  the  sources  of  the  streams, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  banks  often 
become  low  and  marshy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ohio,  Muskingum, 
Scioto  and  Miami,  on  the  southern  slope,  emptying 
into  tho  Ohio ;  on  the  northern,  the  Mauinee, 
Sandusky,  Huron  and  Cuyahoga,  emptying  into 
Lake  Eric,  and,  all  but  the  first  named,  entirely  in 
Ohio. 

The  Ohio,  the  chief  river  of  the  State,  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
a  country  whose  area  is  over  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  extending  from  the 
water-shed  to  Alabama.  The  river  was  first  dis- 
covered by  La  Sidle  in  1669,  and  was  by  him  nav- 
igated as  far  as  the  Falls,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  waters 


unite  at  Pittsburgh.  Tho  entire  length  of  the 
river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  950  miles, 
though  by  a  straight  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo, 
it  is  only  til 5  miles.  Its  current  is  very  gentle, 
hardly  three  miles  per  hour,  the  descent  being  only 
five  inches  per  mile.  At  high  stages,  the  rate  of 
the  current  increases,  and  at  bw  stages  decreases. 
Sometinu-s  it  is  barely  two  miles  per  hour.  The 
average  range  between  high  and  low  water  mark  is 
fifty  feet,  although  several  times  the  river  has  risen 
more  than  sixty  feet  above  low  water  mark.  At 
the  lowest  stage  of  the  river,  it  is  fnrdable  many 
places  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  The 
river  abounds  in  islands,  some  of  which  arc  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  noted  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
Others,  known  as  "  tow-heads,"  arc  simply  deposits 
of  sand. 

The  Scioto  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  streams 
in  the  Suite,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  riv- 
ers. It  rises  in  Hardiu  County,  flows  southeast- 
erly to  Columbus,  where  it  receives  its  largest 
affluent,  the  Olcntangy  »r  Whetstone,  after  which 
its  direction  is  southerly  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth.  It  flows  through  one  of  the  rich- 
est valleys  in  the  State,  and  has  for  its  compan- 
ion the  Ohio  aud  Erie  Canal,  for  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles.  Ita  tributaries  are,  besides  the  Whct- 
Btone,  the  Darby,  Walnut  and  Paint  Creeks. 

The  Muskingum  River  Is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tuscarawas  aud  Waldhoning  Rivers, 
which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
unite  at  Coshocton.    From  the  junction,  the  river 
flows  in  a  southeastern  course  about  one  hundred 
miles,  through  a  rich  aud  populous  valley,  to  the 
Ohio,  at  Marietta,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
State.    At  its  outlet,  the  Muskingum  is  over  two 
hundred  yards  wide.     By  improvements,  it  has 
been  made  navigable  ninety-five  miles  above  Mari- 
etta, as  far  as  Dresden,  where  a  side  cut.  three 
miles  long,  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.    All  along  this  stream  exist,  in  abundant 
profusion,  the  remains  of  an    ancient  civiliza- 
tion, whose  history  Ls  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiq- 
uity.   Extensive  mounds,  earthworks  and  Vuiottl 
fortifications,  are  everywhere  to  bo  found,  inclosing 
a  mute  history  as  silent  as  the  race  that  dwelt  here 
and  left  these  traces  of  their  evistenee.  The 


may  be  said  of  all  the  other  valleys  in  Ohio. 

The  Miami  River — the  scenes  "of  many  exploits 
in  pioneer  days — rises  in  Hardin  County,  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Scioto,  and  runs  southwesterly, 
to  the  Ohio,  passing  Troy,  Dayton  and  Hamilton. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  flowing  through 
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a  highly  productive  and  populous  valley,  in  whkh 
limestone  and  hard  timb-r  an-  abundant.  Its  total 
length  us  about  one  hunnred  and  Otty  miles 

The  Maumee  is  the  largest  river  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio.  It  rises  in  Indiana  and  flows  north- 
easterly, into  kike  Erie.  About  eighty  miles  of 
its  course  are  in  Ohio.  It  is  navigable 'a  ,  far  as 
Pcrrysburg,  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth  The 
other  nvere  north  of  the  divide  are  all  small 
rapid-running  streams,  affording  a  large  amount  of 
good  water-power,  much  utilized  by  mills  and  man- 
ufaetories. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  topography  of 
Ohio  is  its  almost  total  absence  of  natural  lakes  or 
ponds     A  few  very  small  ones  are  found  near  the 
water-shed,  but  all  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical 
value  save  as  watering-places  for  stock. 

Lake  Erie,  which  forms  nearly  all  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State.  Is  next  to  the  last  or  lowest 
of  Americas  "inland  seas."  It  is  890  miles  lone, 
and  57  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  part.  There  are 
no  islands,  except  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  west 
end  and  very  few  bays.  The  greatest  depth  of 
the  lake  is  oft  Long  Point,  where  the  water  is  312 
jeet  deep,  fhe  shores  are  principally  drifWIav  or 
hanl-pan,  upon  which  the  waves  are  continually 
encroaching     At  Cleveland,  from  the  first  sur- 

»  t  17'?'  to  ,84-  thc  eneroachmcnt  was  218 
feet  along  the  entire  city  front.  The  entire  coast 
■s  low,  seldom  rising  above  fifly  feet  at  the  water  s 

Lako_Erie,  like  the  others,  has  a  variable  sur- 
hct,  rising  and  falling  with  the  seasons,  like  great 
nun,,  called  the  "annual  fluctuation/'  and  a  gen- 
eral one  embracing  a  Scries  of  years,  due  to  mete- 
™W<s*  known  as  the  "secularfluc.ua- 

joj.     Its  lowest  known  level  was  in  February, 
S  morc  "r         c^  h  year,  until  June, 

7l"  hc  ?tn™>  ,"       *'«t  eight  inches. 

Lake  Erie  has  several  excellent  harbors  in  Ohio, 
J^Vj'd"  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky 
mei  k  °n,and  Ash,abulil-  Valuable  improve 
expense  of  the  General  Government.     Tn  181*, 

OwinT     .T^,  W:LS  laurRhcd  on  th« 
fed.*      /h°,  R,I|S  rf  NiW  *  could  go  no 

Eil^T^!  lh€  ^ning  of  the  Wetland 
th ?n  tel  r  ai,0WS  Vessc,s  dra™K 

the  o tu      °,  wator  ,n  P3*8  fr™  «»e  Ww  to 

the  other  greatly  facilitating  navigation. 

.  «w.  J.  H.  Kiddle  and  Mr.  I.  A.  Lapl  nan, 


were  ,ip|N,iut«|  a  committee  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  to  report  the  "best  method  of  obtain!,,-  a 
complete  ge„logi,,,|  PnrV|iy  ,,f 

estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  same."  In  the 
preparation  of  their  report.  Dr.  Ilihlreth  examined 
the  c(.al-measures  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  |  W.  Kiddie  and  Mr.  Lapham  ,'ade  cxam- 
nations  in  the  west,  n,  and  northern  counties, 
while  Dr.  Locke  devoted  his  attention  to  chemical 
analyses.      J'liesc  invest iuati-ns  resulted  in  the 
prestation  of  much  valuable  information  con- 
ccrning  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  and  in 
a  plan  for  a  geological  survey.    In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  the 
Legislature,  in  1837,  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
812.000  for  thc  prosecution  of  the  work  during 
the  next  year.    The  Geological  Corps  appointed 
consisted  or  W.  W.  Mather.  State  < foolo-A't.  with 
Dr.  I  l.ldreth,  Dr.  Locke,  Prof.  J.  p.  Kin  land.  J 
W  .  Foster,  Charles  Whittlesey  and  Charles  Mri-^s 
dr.,  Assistants.    The  results  of  the  first  year's 
work  appeared  in  I  838,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  13-1 
pages,  with  contributions  from  Mather.  Hildreth 
Brigirs,  K inland  and  Whittlesey.    In  1838,  the 
legislature  ordered  the  continuance  of  the  work 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  report,  of 
286  pages,  octavo,  was  issued,  containing  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  ineml)crs  of  the  survey. 

Succeeding  Legislatures  failed  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  the  work,  and,  save  that  done  by 
private  means,    nothing   was  accomplished  till 
18(59,  when  the  legislature  again  took  up  the 
work.    In  the  inte  rim,  individual  enterprise  had 
done  much.    In  IS  11,  Prof.  James  Hall  pasted 
through  the  State,  and,  by  his  indentification  of 
i  several  of  the  formations  with  those  of  New  York, 
,  li»r  the  first  time  fixed  their  geological  aire.  The 
next  year,  he  issued  the  first  map  of  the  geology 
of  the  State,  in  common  with  the  geological  map's 
of  all  the  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi.    Similar  maps  were  published  by  Sir 
Charles  Lvell,  in  1S45;  Prof.  Ed  wan  1  Hitchcock, 
in  1853,  and  by  J.  Marcon,  in  ls.")l».    The  first 
!  individual  map  of  the  geology  of  Ohio  was  a  very 
,  small  one,  published  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  in  1848, 
I  in  Howe's  History.    In  185(5,  he  published  a 
,  larger  map,  and,  in  lSu\>,  another  was  issued  by 
j  Prof.  Nelson  Savior.   In  ISiiT,  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry 
published  a  geological  map  and  sketch  of  Ohio  in 
the  Atlas  of  the  State  issued  by  II.  S.  Stebbins. 
I  p  to  tins  time,  the  geological  knowledge  was  very 
general  in  its  character,  and,  consequently,  errone- 
OOJ  in  many  of  its  details.    Other  Stateshad  b.vn 
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accurately  surveyed,  yet  Ohio  remained  a  kind  of 
trrra  incognita,  of  which  the  geology  was  less 
known  than  any  part  of  the  surrounding  area. 

In  1869,  the  Legislature  appropriated,  for  a  new 
survey,  813.900  for  its  support  during  one  year, 
and  appointed  Dr.  Newberry  Chief  Geologist ;  K. 
B.  Andrews,  Edward  Orton  and  J.  II.  Klippart 
were  appointed  Assistants,  and  T.  G.  Wormley, 
Chemist.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  work 
was  a  volumo  of  104  pages,  octavo,  published  in 
1870. 

This  report,  accompanied  by  maps  and  charts, 
for  the  first  time  accurately  defined  the  geological 
formations  as  to  age  and  area.  Evidence  was  given 
which  set  at  rest  questions  of  nearly  thirty  years' 
standing,  and  established  the  fact  that  Ohio  in- 
cludes nearly  double  the  number  of  formations  be- 
fore supposed  to  exist.  Since  that  date,  the  sur- 
veys have  been  regularly  made.  Each  county  is 
being  surveyed  by  itself,  and  its  formation  ac- 
curately determined.  Elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
these  results  are  given,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
referred  for  the  specific  geology  of  the  couuty. 
Only  general  results  can  be  noted  here. 

On  the  general  geological  map  of  the  State,  arc 
two  sections  of  the  State,  taken  at  each  northern 
and  southern  extremity.  These  show,  with  the 
map,  the  general  outline  of  the  geological  features 
of  Ohio,  and  are  all  that  can  be  given  here.  Both 
sections  show  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
formation,  and  prove  that  they  lie  in  sheets  resting 
one  upon  another,  but  uot  horizontally,  as  a  great 
arch  traverses  the  State  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
lake  shore,  Ix-tween  Toledo  and  Sandusky.  Along 
this  line,  which  extends  southward  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  all  the  rocks  are  raised  in  a  ridge  or  fold, 
once  a  low  mountain  chain.  In  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  hits,  however,  been  extensively  worn 
way,  and  now,  along  a  large  part  of  its  course, 


form  an  i.4and,  which  proves  the 
of  the  strata  which  compose  it 


continuity 


On  the 


side  of  the  great  anticlinal  axis,  the 
rocks  dip  down  into  a  basin,  which,  for  several 
hundred  miles  north  and  south,  occupies  the  inter- 
val between  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  ridge  and 
tho  first  fold  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In 
this  basin,  all  the  strata  form  trough-like  layers, 
their  edges  outcropping  eastward  on  the  flanks 
of  tho  Alleghanies,  and  westward  along  the  anti- 
clinal axis.  As  they  dip  from  this  margin  east- 
ward toward  the  center  of  the  trough,  near  its 
middle,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  the 
older  rocks  are  deeply  buried,  and  the  surface  Is 
here  underlaid  by  the  highest  and  most  recent  of 
our  rock  formations,  the  coal  measures.  In  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  strata  dip 
northwest  from  the  anticlinal  and  pass  under  the 
Michigan  coal  basin,  precisely  as  the  same  forma- 
tions cast  of  the  anticlinal  dip  beneath  the  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  of  which  Ohio's  coal  area  forms  a 
part. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  State  all  belong  to 
three  of  the  great  groups  which  geologists  have 
termed  "  systems,"  namely,  the  Silurian,  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous.  Each  of  these  are  again  sub- 
divided, for  convenience,  and  numbered.  Thin 
the  Silurian  system  includes  the  Cincinnati  group, 
the  Medina  and  Clinton  groups,  the  Niagara 
group,  and  the  Salina  and  Water- Line  group*. 
The  Devonian  system  includes  the  Oriskany  sand- 
stone, the  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  Hamilton 
group,  the  Huron  shale  and  the  Erie  shales.  The 
Carboniferous  system  includes  the  Waverly  group, 
the  Carboniferous  Conglomerate,  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures and  the  Drift.  This  last  includes  the  surface, 
and  has  been  divided  into  six  parts,  numbering 
from  the  lowest,  viz.:  A  glaciated  surface,  the  Gla- 
cial Drift,  the  Erie  Clays,  the  Forest  Bed.  the  lee 
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the  strata  which  once  arched  over  it  arc  re-  berg  Drift  and  the  Terraces  or  Beaches,  which 
moved  from  its  summit,  and  are  found  resting  in 
regular  order  on  either  side,  dipping  away  from  its 
axis.  Where  the  ridge  was  highest,  the  erosion 
has  been  greatest,  that  being  the  reason  why  the 
oldest  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  region  about  Cin- 
cinnati. By  following  the  line  of  this  great  arch 
from  Cincinnati  northward,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Helderbcrg  limestone  (No.  4).  midway  of  the  State, 
is  still  unbroken,  and  stretches  from  side  to  side ; 
while  the  Oriskany,  the  Corniferous,  the  Hamilton 
and  the  Huron  formations,  though  generally  re- 
moved from  the  crown  of  the  arch,  still  remain 
over  a  limited  area  near  Bcllefoutainc,  where  they 


mark  intervals  of  stability  in  the  gradual  recession 
of  the  water  surface  to  its  present  level. 

'  The  history  we  may  learn  from  these  forma- 
tions." says  the  geologist,  "is  something  as  fol- 
lows 

"  First.  Subsequent  to  the  Tertiary  was  a  period 
of  continual  elevation,  during  which  the  tonog- 
raphy of  the  country  was  much  the  same  as  ih>w, 
the  draining  streams  following  the  lines  they  now 
do.  but  cutting  down  their  beds  until  they  flowed 
sometimes  two  hundred  feet  lower  than  they  do  at 
present.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of  ele- 
vation, glaciers,  descending  from  the  Canadian 
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Island,  excavated  and  occupied  the  valleys  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  covered  the  lowlands  dowu  nearly 
to  the  Ohio. 

"Second.  By  a  depression  of  the  land  and  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  the  glaciers  retreated  north- 
ward, leaving,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  a 
great  basin  of  fresh  water,  in  which  the  Krie  clays 
were  deposited. 

"  Third.  This  water  was  drained  away  until  a 
broad  land  surface  was  exposed  within  the  drift 
area.  Upon  this  surface  grew  forests,  largely  of 
red  and  white  cedar,  inhabited  by  the  elephant, 
mastodon,  giant  beaver  and  other  large,  now  ex- 
tinct, animals. 

" Fourth.  The  submergence  of  this  ancient  land 
and  the  spreading  over  it,  by  ieelsTg  agency,  of 
gravel,  sand  and  bowlders,  distributed  just  as"  ice- 
bergs now  spread  their  loads  broadcast  over  the 
sea  bottom  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

"Fifth.  The  gradual  draining-off  of  the  waters, 
leaving  the  laud  now  as  we  find  it,  snuMithly  cov- 
ered with  all  the  layers  of  the  drift,  and  well  pre- 
pared for  human  occupation." 

"In  six  days,  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and"  rested  the  seventh  day,"  records  the 
Scriptures,  and,  when  all  was  done,  Me  looked 
upon  the  work  of  His  own  hands  and  pronounced 
it  "good."  Surely  none  but  a  divine,  omnipotent 
hand  could  have  done  all  this,  and  none  can  study 
the  "  work  of  His  hands"  and  not  man-el  at  its 
completeness. 

The  ancient  dwellers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
will  always  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  Who  they  were,  and  whence  they 
came,  are  still  unanswered  questions,  and  may 
remain  so  for  ages.  All  over  this  valley,  and, 
in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  evidences 
of  an  ancient  civilization  exist,  whose  remains  are 
now  a  wonder  to  all.  The  aboriginal  races  could 
throw  no  light  on  these  questions.  They  had 
always  seen  the  remains,  and  knew  not  whence 
they  came.  Explorations  aid  but  little  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  only  conjecture  (ran  be 
entertained.  The  remains  found  in  Ohio  equal 
any  in  the  Valley.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  vast 
in  extent,  and  consist  of  forts,  fortifications,  moats, 
ditches,  elevations  and  mounds,  embracing  many 
acres  in  extent. 

"It  is  not  yet  determined."  says  Col.  Charles 
"hmJescy,  "whether  we  have  discovered  the  first 
or  the  original  people  who  occupied  the  soil  of 
Ohio.  Modern  investigations  are  bringing  to  light 
evidences  of  earlier  races.    Since  the  presence  of 


man  has  been  established  in  Europe  as  a  cotempor- 
ary  of  the  fossil  elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros 
and  the  horse,  of  the  later  drift  or  glacial  period, 
we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  presence  of  man 
in  America  in  that  cm.  Such  proofs  are  already 
known,  but  they  are  not  of  that  conclusive  charac- 
ter which  amounts  to  a  demonstration.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  that  an  ancient  people  inhabited  Ohio 
in  advance  of  the  red  men  who  were  found  here, 
three  centuries  since,  by  the  Spanish  and  French 
explorers. 

"  Five  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Columbus,"  says  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  "the 
Northmen  sailed  from  Norway,  Iceland  and  (Jrcen- 
land  along  the  Atlantic;  coast  as  far  as  1/ong  Island. 
They  found  Indian  tribes,  in  what  is  now  New  En- 
gland, closely  resembling  those  who  lived  upon  the 
coast  and  the  St.  Liwrcace  when  the  French  and 
English  came  to  possess  the.se  regions. 

"  These  red  Indians  had  no  traditions  of  a  prior 
people',  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  lake  country 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  earth-works, 
mounds,  pyramid*,  ditches  and  forts  were  discov- 
ered— the  work  of  a  more  aneicnt  race,  and  a  peo- 
ple  far  in  advance  of  the  Indian.  If  they  were 
not  civilized,  they  were  not  barbarians.  They 
were  not  mere  hunters,  but  had  fixed  habitations, 
cultivated  the  soil  and  were  ]K<ssessed  of  consider- 
able mechanical  skill.  We  know  them  as  the 
Mound  liuildrr*,  lieeaiise  they  erected  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  principal  men  and  women 
memorial  mounds  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone — of 
which  hundreds  remain  to  our  own  day,  bo  large 
and  high  that  they  give  ri-e  to  an  impression  of 
the  numbers  and  energy  of  their  builders,  such  as 
wc  receive  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt." 

Might,  they  not  have  been  of  the  suue  race  and 
the  same  civilization?  Many  competent  authori- 
ties conjecture  they  are  the  work  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel ;  but  the  best  they  or  any  one  can  do  is 
only  conjecture. 

"  In  the  burial-mounds."  continues  Col.  Whit- 
tlesey, "there  are  always  |>ortions  of  one  or  more 
human  skeletons,  generally  partly  consumed  by 
fire,  with  ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  shells,  mica 
ami  copper.  The  largest  mound  in  Ohio  is  near 
Miamishurg,  Montgomery  County.  It  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  West,  being  nearly  seventy 
feet  high,  originally,  and  about  eight  hundred  feet 
in  circumference.  This  would  give  a  superficial 
area  of  nearlv  four  acres.  In  JStVt,  the  citizens 
of  Miamisburg  sunk  a  shaft  from  the  summit  to 
the  natural  surface,  without  finding  the  bones 
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great  man  for  whom  it  was 
exploration    lias  considerably 


or  ashes  01  the 
intended.  Tlie 

lowered  the  mound,  it  being  now  about  sixty  feet 
in  height 

"  Fort  Ancient,  r.n  the  Little  Miami,  is  a  pood 
specimen  of  the  military  defenses  of  the  Mound- 
Builders.  It  is  well  located  on  a  long,  high,  nar- 
row, precipitous  ridge.  The  parapets  are  now 
from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  its  perimeter 
is  sufficient  to  hold  twenty  thousand  fighting  men. 
Another  prominent  example  of  their  works  exists 
near  Newark,  Licking  County.  This  collection 
presents  u  great  variety  of  figures,  circles,  rectan- 
gles, octagons  ami  parallel  banks,  or  highways, 
covering  more  than  a  thousand  acres.  The  county 
fair-ground  is  jiermanently  located  within  an 
ancient  circle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
with  an  embankment  and  interior  ditch.  Its  high- 
est place  was  over  twenty  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
moat  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch." 

One  of  the  most  curious-shaped  works  in  this 
county  is  known  as  the  "  Alligator,"  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  that  creature.  When  meas- 
ured, several  years  ago,  while  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  its  dimensions  were  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  length,  average  width  over  sixty 
feet,  and  height,  at  the  highest  point,  seven  feet. 
It  appears  to  be  mainly  composed  of  clay,  and  is 
overgrown  with  gross. 

Speaking  of  the  writing  of  these  people,  Col. 
Whittlesey  says  :  u  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
had  alphabetical  characters,  picture-writing  or 
hieroglyphics,  though  they  must  have  had  some 
mode  of  recording  events.  Neither  is  there  any  proof 
that  they  used  domestic  animals  for  tilling  the  soil, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  imposing  earth- 
works they  have  left.  A  very  coarse  cloth  of 
hemp,  flax  or  nettles  has  been  found  on  their 
burial-hearths  and  around  skeletons  not  consumed 
by  fire. 

"The  most  extensive  earthworks  occupy  many 
of  the  sites  of  modern  towns,  and  are  always  in 
the  vicinity  of  excellent  land.  Those  about  the 
lakes  are  generally  irregular  earth  forts,  while 
tlu.se  about  the  rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  are  generally  altars,  pyramids,  circles,  cones 
and  rectangles  of  earth,  among  which  fortresses  or 
strongholds  are  exceptions. 

"  Thosc  on  the  north  may  not  have  been  cntem- 
porary  or  have  been  built  by  the  same  people. 
1  hey  are  far  less  prominent  or  extensive,  which 
indicate*  a  people  less  in  numbers  as  well  as  indus- 
try, and  whose  principal  occunati  on  was  war  union;* 


themselves  or  ngainst  their  neighbors.  This  style 
of  works  extends  eastward  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  through  New  York.  In  Ohio, 
there  is  a  space  along  tho  water-shed,  between  the 
lake  and  the  Ohio,  where  there  are  few,  if  any, 
ancient  earthworks.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
vacant  or  neutral  ground  l>ctwecn  differeut  nations. 

"The  Indians  of  the  North,  dressed  in  skins, 
cultivated  the  soil  very  sparingly,  and  manufactured 
no  woven  cloth.  On  Lake  Sujs'rior.  there  arc 
ancient  copper  mines  wrought  by  the  Mound- 
Builders  over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago."  Copper 
touts  are  occasionally  found  temjired  sufficiently 
hard  to  cut  the  hardest  rocks.  No  knowledge  of 
such  tempering  exists  now.  The  Indians  can  give 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  ancient  mines  than  they 
can  of  the  mounds  on  the  river  bottoms. 

"The  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  ancient  earth- 
works, nor  did  they  construct  such.  They  were 
found  as  they  are  now — a  hunter  race,  wholly 
averse  to  labor.  Their  abodes  were  in  rock  shel- 
ters, in  caves,  or  in  temporary  sheds  of  bark  and 
boughs,  or  skins,  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Like  most  savage  races,  their  habits  arc  unchange- 
able ;  at  least,  the  example  of  white  men,  and 
their  efforts  during  three  ceuturies,  have  made 
little,  if  any,  impression." 

Winn  white  men  came  to  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  found  dwelling 
here  the  Iroquois,  Delawares.  Shawanees,  Miamis, 
Wyandota  and  Ottawas.    Each  nation  was  com- 
posed of  several  tribes  or  clans,  and  each  was 
often  at  war  with  the  others.    The  first  mentioned 
of  these  occupied  that  part  of  the  State  whose 
northern  boundary  w;is  l^ake  Erie,  as  far  west  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  where  the  city 
of  Cleveland  now  is;  thence  the  boundary  turned 
southward  in  an  irregular  line,  until  it  touched  the 
Ohio  River,  up  which  stream  it  continued  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line,  and  thence  northward  to 
the  lake.    This  nation  Were  the  implacable  bu  s  of 
the  French,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chaiuplain,  in 
1609,  made  war  against  them.    They  occupied  a 
large  part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  the  most  insatiate  con  pierors  among  the 
aborigines.     When  the  French  first  came  to  the 
lakes,  these  monsters  of  the  wilderness  were  engaged 
in  a  war  ■gainst  their  neighbors,  a  war  that  ended 
in  their  conquering  them,  p  ssessing  their  terri- 
tory, and  absorbing  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  into 
their  own  nation.    At  the  date  of  Champlain's 
visit,  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  occupied 
by  the  Erics,  or,  as  the  orthography  of  the  word  is 
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sometimes  given,  Erigos,  or  Erricnous*  About 
forty  years  afterward,  the  Iroquow  (Five  Nations) 
fell  upon  them  with  such  fury  and  in  such  force 
that  the  nation   was  annihilated.    Those  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  were  absorbed  among  their 
conquerors,  but  allowed  to  live  on  their  own  lands, 
paying  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  Iroquois.    This  was 
the  policy  of  that  nation  in  all  its  conquests.  A 
I  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Fries,  the 
Iroquois  again  took  to  the  war-path,  and  swept 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  even  attacking 
the  Mississippi  tribes.    But  for  the  intervention 
and  aid  of  the  French,  these  tribes  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Hurons  and  Eries.  Until 
the  year  1700,  the  Iroquois  held  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  so  firmly  that  the  French  dared  not 
trade  or  travel  along  that  side  of  the  Jake.  Their 
missionaries  and  traders  penetrated  this  part  of 
Ohio  as  early  as  1650,  but  generally  suffered 
death  for  their  zeal. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Hurons 
or  Wyandots,  about  Lake  Huron,  and  murdered 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  by  modes  of  torture  which 
only  they  could  devise,  they  permitted  the  residue 
ol  the  Hurons  to  settle  around  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie.  Here,  with  the  Ottawas,  they  resided 
when  the  whites  came  to  the  State.  Their  country 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  running 

B-u" Vn   L'Tnl  of  W»yne,  Ashland, 

Richland,  Crawford  and  Wyandot  Counties.  At 
the  western  boundary  of  this  county,  the  line  di- 
verged northwesterly,  leaving  the  .State  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fulton  County.  Their  north- 
ern boundary  was  the  lake;  the  eastern,  the  Iro- 
quois. 

The  Delawares,  or  "  Lcnni  Lenapes."  whom  the 
Iroquois  had  subjugated  on  the  Susquehanna,  were 
assigned  by  their  conquerors  huntintr-trrounds  on 
the  Muskingum.  Their  eastern  boundary  was  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois  (before  defined  ."and  their 
northern,  that  of  the  Hurons.    On  the  west,  they 


£n*£ "*l~*rt:'L  "Th™  K>.od  f.th*n.,"  r.  furring  li  lh* 
r.™!,.!?,"™'  Wend.,./ th-  Huron.,  who  toU  th-mlh.t  th. 

■^.fL^  J^  "T  wl,irh  "*nifi"'  ''*«  or 
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extended  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  central 
part  of  Richland  County,  in  a  semi-circular  direc- 
tion, south  to  the  mouth  of  Leading  Creek.  Their 
southern  boundary  was  the  Ohio  River. 

West  of  the  Delawares,  dwelt  the  Shawanees,  a 
troublesomo  people  as  neighbors,  whether  to  whites 
or  Indians.  Their  country  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hurons,  on  the  east,  by  the  Dela- 
wares ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Ohio  River.  On  the 
west,  their  boundary  was  determined  by  a  line 
drawn  southwesterly,  and  again  southeasterly— 
semi-circular— from  a  point  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Hurons,  near  the  southwest  c<  irncr 
of  Wyandot  County,  till  it  intersected  the  Ohio 
River. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  State — all  its  western 
part  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Michigan  line- 
was  occupied  bytheMiamis,  Mineamis,  Twigtwees, 
or  Tawixtawes,  a  powerful  nation,  whom  the  Iro- 
quois were  never  fully  able  to  subdue. 

These  nations  occupied  the  State,  partly  by  per- 
mit of  the  Five  Nations,  and  partly  by  inheritance, 
and,  though  composed  of  many  tribes,  were  about 
all  the  savages  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
Northwest. 

No  sooner  had  the  Americans  obtained  control 
of  this  country,  than  they  began,  by  treaty  and 
purchase,  to  acquire  the  lands  of  the  natives. 
They  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  ;  peo- 
ple, then  as  now,  would  go  West,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  peacefully  and  rightfully  acquiring  tho 
land.  •'  The  true  basis  of  title  to  Indian  territory 
is  the  right  of  civilized  men  to  the  soil  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation."  The  same  maxim  may  be 
applied  to  all  uncivilized  nations.  When  acquired 
by  such  a  right,  either  by  treaty,  purchase  or  con- 
quest, the  right  to  hold  the  same  rests  with  the 
power  and  development  of  the  nition  thus  possess- 
ing the  land. 

The  English  derived  title  to  the  territory 
between  the  A  Mechanics  and  the  Mississippi  partly 


by  the  claim  that,  in  discovering  the  Atlantic  const, 
they  had  possession  of  the  land  from  "ocean  to 

of  Paris,  in  Fcb- 


thcy  had  possession 

ocean,"  and  partly  by  the  treaty  off  1'aru , 
ruary,  1703.  Long  before  this  treaty  took  place, 
however,  she  had  granted,  to  individuals  and  colo- 
nies, extensive  tracts  of  land  in  that  part  of  Amer- 
ica, based  on  the  right  of  discovery.  The  French 
had  done  better,  and  had  acquired  title  to  the  land 
by  discovering  the  land  itself  and  by  consent  of 
the  Indians  dwelling  thereon.  The  right  to  pos- 
sess this  country  led  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  ending  in  the  supremacy  of  the  English. 
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The  Five  Nations  claimed  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion by  right  of  conquest,  and,  though  professing 
friendship  to  the  English,  watched  them  with  jeal- 
ous eyes.  In  1684,  and  again  in  1726,  that  con- 
federacy made  cessions  of  lands  to  the  English, 
and  these  treaties  and  cessions  of  lands  were  re- 
garded as  sufficient  title  by  the  English,  and  were 
insisted  on  in  all  subsequent  treaties  with  the 
Western  Nations.  The  following  statements  were 
collected  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  which 
show  the  principal  treaties  made  with  the  red  men 
wherein  laud  in  Ohio  was  ceded  by  them  to  the 
whites: 

In  September,  172G,  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Na- 
tions, at  Albany,  ceded  all  their  claims  west  of 
Lake  Krie  aud  sixty  miles  in  width  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  from  the 
Cuyahoga  to  tho  Oswego  River. 

In  1744,  this  same  nation  made  a  treaty  at 
Lancaster,  Pcnn.,  and  ceded  to  the  English  all 
their  lands  "that  may  be  within  the  colony  of 
Virginia," 

In  1752,  this  nation  and  other  Western  tribes 
made  a  treaty  at  Ijogstown,  Penn.,  wherein  they 
confirmed  the  Lancaster  treaty  and  consented  to 
the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

February  13,  1763,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Paris, 
France,  between  the  French  and  English,  when 
Canada  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  ceded  to  the  English. 

In  1783,  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Lakes, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  by  England 
to  America — the  latter  country  then  obtaining  its 
independent- — by  which  meanB  the  country  "was 
gained  by  America. 

October  24,  1784,  the  Six  Natious  made  a 
treaty,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  ceded  to  them  all  the  country  claimed 
by  the  tribe,  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1785,  the  Chippewas,  Delawares,  Ottawas, 
and  Wyaudota  ceded  to  the  United  States,  at 
Fort  Mcintosh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
all  their  claims  east  and  south  of  the  "Cayahaga,'' 
the  Portage  Path,  and  the  Tuscarawas,  to  Fort 
Laurens  (Bolivar),  thence  to  Loramie's  Fort  (in 
Shelby  County) ;  thence  along  the  Portage  Path  to 
the  St.  Mary  s  River  and  down  it  to  the  "Omee  " 
or  Maumce,  and  along  the  lake  shore  to  the 
"  Cayahaga." 

January  3,  1786,  the  Shawanees,  at  Fort  Fin- 
ney, near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  (not 
owning  the  land  on  the  Scioto  occupied  bv  them  ) 
were  allotted  a  tract  at  the  heads  of  the  two 


Miamis  and  the  Wabash,  west  of  the  Chippewas, 
Delawares  and  Wyandots. 

February  U,  17*1'.  the  Iroquois  made  a  treaty 
at  Fort  Ilarmar,  wherein  they  confirmed  the  Fort 
Stanwix  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chippewas, 
Ottawas,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots — to  which  the 
Sauks  and  Pottawatomies  assented — confirmed  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Period  of  war  now  existed  till  1795. 
August  3,  1795,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stales,  made  a  treaty  with 
twelve  tribes,  confirming  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  tho  Fort  Harmar  and  Fort  Mcintosh 
treaties,  and  extended  the  boundary  to  Fort  Re- 
covery and  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River. 

In  June,  1796,  the  Seneeas,  represented  by 
Brant,  ceded  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company 
their  rights  east  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

In  1805,  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Maumee,  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas.  Chippewas,  Shawa- 
nees, Menses,  and  Pottawatomies  relinquished  all 
their  lands  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  as  far  west  as 
the  western  line  of  the  Reserve,  and  south  of  the 
line  from  Fort  Laurens  to  Loramie's  Fort. 

July  4,  1807,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyan- 
dots, and  Pottawatomies,  at  Detroit,  ceded  all  that 
part  of  Ohio  north  of  the  Maumee  River,  with 
part  of  M  ichigan. 

November  25,  1808,  the  same  tribes  with  the 
Shawanees,  at  Brownstown,  Mich.,  granted  the 
Government  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  wide,  from 
the  west  line  of  the  Reserve  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  far  the  purpose  of  a  road  through  the 
Black  Swamp. 

September  18,  1815,  at  Springwells,  near  De- 
troit, the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies,  Wy- 
andots, Delawares,  Seneeas  and  Miamis,  having 
been  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812  on  the  British 
side,  were  confined  in  the  grants  made  at  Fort 
Mcintosh  and  Greenville  in  1785  and  1795. 

September  29,  1817,  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  tho  Wyandots  ceded  their  lands  west  of 
the  lino  of  1805,  as  far  as  Loramie's  and  the  St. 
Mary's  River  and  north  of  the  Maumee.  The 
Pottawatomies,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  ceded  the 
territory  west  of  the  Detroit  line  of  1807,  and 
north  of  the  Maumee. 

October  6,  1818,  the  Mi  amis,  at  St.  Mary's, 
made  a  treaty  in  which  they  surrendered  tho  re- 
maining Indian  territory  in  Ohio,  north  of  the 
Greenvillo  treaty  line  and  west  of  St.  Mary's  River. 

The  numerous  treaties  of  peace  with  the  West- 
ern Indians  for  the  delivery  of  prisoners  were — 
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one  by  Gen.  Forbes,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  (Pitts- 
burgh), iu  1758;  one  by  Col.  Hradstreet,  at  Eric 
m  August.  1764;    one  by  Col.  Boquet,  at  the 

mouth  of  tbe  Walionding,  in  November  1764- 

'?  uuV  J??.'  at,J,,hn*«' <>»  the  Mohawk,  and 
at  Philadelphia,  the  same  year  ;  in  1771.  by  Lord 
Dunniore,  at  Camp  Charlotte,  Pickaway  Count  y 
By  the  treaty  at  the  Maumce  Rapids,  in  1817 
reservations  were  conveyed  by  the  Cited  Stat,* 
to  all  U»e  tribes,  with  a  view  to  induce  then,  to 
cultivate  the  soil  and  cease  to  be  hunters.  Th«-c 
were  from  time  to  time,  as  the  impracticability  of 
Hie  plan  became  manifest,  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  last  of  these  being  the  Wyandot 
Reserve,  of  twelve  miles  square,  around  Cpper  j 
Sandusky,  i„  1842,  closing  out  all  claims  and  com- 
poemg  all  the  Indian  difficulties  in  Ohio.  Tbe 
l815»wit*  *•  treaty of 

"  It  is  estimated  that,  from  the  French  war  of 
l  ,04  to  the  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  in 

low knim3       f  fSW™**'  t,,L'ro  had  bwn 
least  5,000  people  killed  or  captured  wast  of  the 


Alleghany  Mountains.  Eleven  organized  military 
expeditions  had  been  carried  on  against  the  West, 
era  Indians  prior  to  the  war  of  IS  12,  seven  regu- 
lar clement*  fought  and  about  twelve  hundred 
men  killed  More  whites  were  slain  in  battle  than 
there  were  Indian  braves  killed  in  military  expedi- 
tion*, and  by  ,,ri  vote  raids  and  murders;  yet,  in 
1811,  all  the  Ohio  tribes  combined  could  not  mus- 
ter 2,000  warriors." 

Attempts  to  determine  the  number  of  persons 
comprising  the  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio,  and  their 
location,  have  resulted  in  nothing  better  than 
estimates.  It  is  supposed  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  there  were  about  six 
thousand  Indians  in  the  present  confines  of  the 
►State,  but  their  villages  were  little  more  than 
movable  camps.  Savage  men,  like  savage  beasts, 
are  engaged  in  continual  migrations.  Now,  none 
are  left.  The  white  man  occupies  the  home  of 
the  red  man.  Now 

"The  Teitlnnt  hills 
Are  covered  o'er  wilh  growing  grain, 
And  white  men  till  the  aoil,  * 
Where  once  tbe  red  man  used  to  reign." 


CHAPTER 

EARLY  EXPLORATIONS 

TTTIIEN  war,  when  ambition,  when  avarice 
T  .,  '  rcllK>on  pushes  onward  and  succeeds, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  wherever 
man  8  aggrandizement  was  the  paramount  aim, 
failure  was  sure  to  follow.  When  this  gave  way, 
the  followers  of  the  Cross,  whether  Catholic  or 
rrotestant.came  on  the  field,  aud  the  result  before 
5EJ  ^nappcarcl,  though  in  a  different  way 
and  through  different  means  than  those  supposed. 

the  first  permanent  efforts  of  the  white  nice  to 
penetrate  the  Western  wilds  of  the  New  World 
preceded  any  permanent  English  settlement  north 

anchored  their  bark  on  the  cheerless  shores  of  Cape 
tod  Mhe  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  plant- 
mni*v™?M",e8  ftom  ftln«  in  the  Eastern 
Franoi  uIa,ne;  and  *«<3»n».  «n  ambitious 
"a«««can  the  companion  of  Cham  plain,  had  passed 
bomJ I  if  h,un,,n^'TOnn^  of  the  Wyandots,  and. 

Z  Sll  hark.Pano€f  ^^nward,  taking  tdms  of  the 
■"ajn*  untd   he  reached  the   rivers   of  Lake  I 


II. 

IN   THE  WEST. 


Huron."    This  was  in  1615  or  1616,  and  only 
eight  years  after  Chainplain  had  sailed  up  the  wa- 
ters of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  bold 
cliff  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  City  of 
Quebec.    From  this  place,  founded  to  hold  the 
country,  and  to  perpetuate  the  religion  of  his  King, 
went  forth  those  emissaries  of  the  Cross,  whose  zeal 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.    The  French 
Colony  in  Canada  was  suppressed  soon  after  its  es- 
tablishment, and  for  five  years,  until  1622,  its  im- 
munities were  enjoyed  by  the  colonists.    A  grant 
of  New  France,  as  the  country  was  then  known,  was 
made  by  Louis  XIII  to  Richelieu,  Champlain, 
Razilly  and  others,  who,  immediately  after  the  res- 
toration of  Quebec  by  its  English  conquerors,  entered 
upon  the  control  and  government  of  their  province. 
Its  limits  embraced  the  whole  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  of  such  other  rivers  in  New  France 
as  flowed  directly  into  the  sea.    While  away  to 
the  south  on  the  Gulf  coast,  was  also  included  a 
country  rich  in  foliage  and  claimed  in  virtue  of 
the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Coligny. 
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Religious  zeal  as  much  as  commercial  prosperity 
had  influenced  France  to  obtain  and  retain  the  de- 
pendency of  Canada.   The  commercial  monopoly 
of  a  privileged   company  could  not  foster  a 
colony;  the  climate  was  too  vigorous  for  agricult- 
ure, and,  at  first  there  was  little  else  except  relig- 
ious enthusiasm  to  give  vitality  to  the  province. 
Champlain  had  been  touched  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  had  selected  it*  priests 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.    But  another  order,  more 
in  favor  at  the  Court,  was  interested,  and  succeed- 
ed in  excluding  the  mendicant  order  from  the  New 
World,  established  themselves  in  the  now  domain 
and,  by  thus  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  French 
King,  it  became  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits. 

This  "Society  of  Jesus,"  founded  by  Loyola 
when  Calvin's  Institutes  first  saw  the  light,  saw  an 
uncqualcd  opportunity  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  in  the  Western  wilds;  and,  as  its  mem- 
bers, pledged  to  obtain  power  only  by  influence  of 
mind  over  mind,  sought  the  honors  of  opening  the 
way,  there  was  no  lack  of  men  ready  for  the  work. 
Through  them,  the  motive  power  in  opening  the 
wilds  of  the  Northwest  was  religion.  "Religious  I 
enthusiasm,"  says  Bancroft,  "colonized  New  Eng- 
land, aud  religious  enthusiasm  founded  Montreal, 
made  a  conquest  of  the  wilderness  about  the  upper 
lakes,  aud  explored  the  Mississippi." 

Through  these  priests  —  increased  in  a  few  years 
to  fifteen  — a  way  was  made  across  the  West  from 
Quebec,  above  the  regions  of  the  lakes,  below 
which  they  dared  not  go  for  the  relentless  Mohawks. 
To  the  northwest  of  Toronto,  near  the  I>ake  Iro- 
quois, a  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  in  September,  Ki34, 
they  raised  the  first  humble  house  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  among  the  Hurons.     Through  them  they 
learned  of  the  great  lakes  beyond,  and  resolved 
one  day  to  explore  them  and  carry  the  Gospel  of 
peace  to  the  heathen  on  their  shores.    Before  this 
could  be  done,  many  of  them  were  called  upon  to 
give  up  their  lives  at  the  martyr's  stake  and  re- 
ceive a  martyr's  crown.    But"  one  by  one  they 
went  on  in  their  good  work.    If  one  fell  by  hun- 
ger, cold,  cruelty,  or  a  terrible  death,  others  stood 
ready,  and  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
established  other  missions  about,  the  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron  and  its  adjacent  waters.  The 
Five  Nations  were  for  many  years  hostile  toward 
the.  French  and  murdered  them  and  their  red 
allies  whenever  opportunity  presented.     For  a  I 
quarter  of  century,  they  retarded  the  advance  of 
the  missionaries,  and  then  only  after  wearied  with 
a  long  struggle,  in  which  they  beiran  to  see  their  | 
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power  declining,  did  they  relinquish  their  warlike 
propensities,  and  allow  the  Jesuits  entrance  to  their 
country.    While  this  was  going  on,  the  traders 
and  Jesuits  bad  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
westward,  until,  when  peace  was  declared,  they 
had  seen  the  southwestern  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  called 
by  them  Lake  Illinois.*    In  August,  1654,  two 
young  adventurers  penetrated  the  wilds  bordering 
on  these  western  lakes  iu  company  with  a  band  of 
Ottawas.    Returning,  they  tell  of  the  wonderful 
Country  they  have  seen,  of  its  vast  forests,  its 
abundance  of  game,  its  mines  of  copper,  and  ex- 
cite in  their  comrades  a  de-sire  to  sec  and  explore 
such  a  country.    They  tell  of  a  vast  expanse  of 
land  before  them,  of  the  powerful  Indian  tribes 
dwelling  there,  and  of  their  anxiety  to  become  an- 
nexed to  the  Frenchman,  of  whom  they  have 
heard.     The  request  is  at  once  granted.  Two 
missionaries,  Gabriel   Drcuillettes  and  Leonard 
(rareau,  were  selected  as  envoys,  but  on  their  way 
the  fleet,  propelled  by  tawny  rowers,  is  met  by  a 
wandering  band  of  Mohawks  and  by  them  is  dis- 
persed.   Not  daunted,  others  stood  ready  to  go. 
The  lot  fell  to  Rene"  Mesnard.    He  is  charged  to 
visit  the  wilderness,  select  a  suitable  place  for  a 
dwelling,  and  found  a  mission.    With  only  a  short 
warning  he  is  ready,  "trusting."  be  says,  u in  the 
Providence  which  feeds  the  little  birds  of  the 
desert  and  clothes  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest." 
In  October,  KJtiO,  he  reached  a  bay,  which  be 
called  St,  Theresa,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.    After  a  residence  of  eight  months,  he 
yielded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Hurons  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  Island  of  St.  Michael,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  his  neophytes  and  the  French,  he 
departed.    While  on  the  way  to  the  Bay  of  Che* 
goi-me-iron,  probablj  at  ■  portage,  hi  became 
separated  from  his  companion  and  was  never  after- 
ward heard  of.    Long  after,  his  cassock  and  his 
breviary  were  kept  as  amulets  among  the  Sioux. 
Difficulties  now  arose  in  the  management  of  the 
colony,  and  for  awhile  it  was  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution.   The  King  sent  a  regiment  under  com- 
mand of  tho  aged  Tracy,  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  Iroquois,  now  proving  themselves  enemies  to 

•  Mr.  C.  W,  nutterfleld,  author  of  Cra"7onf«  and 
(rood  authority.  «-,>*:  "Julia  Niihol.t.  a  Frenchman,  L  it  <Jo.-t»-r 
ami  Threw  Itinera  in  the  •mum  t  i.f  |c.;|.  and  Thvlie.1  the  II >ir»>ti«  on 
0-or,-i*n  JUjr,  the  Chippewaa  at  the  Saiilt  St*.  Marie,  and  ill"  Win- 
ncbagoea  In  Wlerontin,  returning  to  Quirt*?  In  the  anmnier  of  K&V 
Thii  wae  tli«  flr-t  white  man  to  are  any  part  of  the.  North*'-** 
Territory.  In  1041,  two  Jeaiilt  prieeta  «rm  at  the  Sanlt  Str.  Maria 
for  a  l.rlef  time.  Then  two  French  Iradera  reached  Lake  8al»  ri..r, 
and  after  them  earn*  that  tide  of  emigration  Ml  which  tha  Frenrk 
hue.i  the1  r  claim  to  tha  country." 
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the  French.  Accompanying  him  were  Coureelles, 
as  Governor,  and  M.  Talon,  who  subsequently  fig- 
ures in  Northwestern  history.  By  1  »jtj.">,  affairs 
were  settled  and  new  attempts  to  found  a  mission 
among  the  lake  tribes  were  projected. 

"With  better  hopes  —  undismayed  by  the  sad 
fate  of  their  predecessors'  in  August.  Claude 
Allouez  embarked  on  a  mission  by  way  of  Ottawa 
to  the  Far  West.  Karly  in  September  he  reached 
the  rapids  through  which  rush  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  to  Huron.  Sailing  by  lofty  sculptured  rocks 
and  over  waters  of  crystal  purity,  he  reached  the 
Chippewa  village  just  as  the  young  warriors  were 
bout  on  organizing  a  war  expedition  against  the 
Sioux.  Commanding  peace  in  the  name  of  his 
King,  he  called  a  council  and  offered  the  commerce 
and  protection  of  his  nation.  He  was  obeyed,  and 
soon  a  eh apcl  arose  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  to 
which  admiring  crowds  from  the  south  and  west 
gathered  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

The  scattered  Hun.ns  ami  Otlawas  north  of 
Lake  Superior  ;  the  Pottawatomie*  from  Like  Mich- 
igan; the  Sacs  and  Foxes  from  the  Far  West ;  the 
Illiuois  from  the  prairies,  all  came  to  hear  him,  and 
all  besought  him  to  go  with  them.  To  the  last 
nation  Allouez  desired  to  go.  They  told  him  of  a 
"great  river  that  flowed  to  the  sea,  "and  of  "their 
vast  prairies,  where  herds  of  buffalo,  deer  and 
other  animals  grazed  on  the  tall  grass."  "Their 
country,"  said  the  missionary,  "is  the  best  field 
for  the  Gospel.  Had  I  had"  leisure,  I  would  have 
gone  to  their  dwellings  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
all  the  good  that  was  told  me  of  them."" 

He  remained  two  years,  teaching  the  natives, 
studying  their  language  and  habits,  and  then 
returned  to  Quebec.  Such  was  the  account  that 
he  gave,  that  in  two  days  he  was  joined  by 
Ixutis  Nicholas  and  was  <>n  his  way  back  to  has 
mission. 

Peace  being  now  established,  inure  missionaries 
came  from  France.  Among  them  were  Claude 
Oablon  and  Jacques  Marquette,  both  of  whom 
went  on  to  the  mission  among  the  Chippewas  at  the 
Sault.  They  reached  then?  in  ItitiS  and  found 
Allouez  busy.  The  mission  was  now  a  reality  and 
given  the  name  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  often  written 
"Sault  Ste.  Marie."  after  the  French  method,  and 
ts  the  oldest  .settlement  by  white  men  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  has  been  founded 
over  two  hundred  years.  *  Here  on  the  inhospitable 
northern  shores,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
friends,  did  this  triumvirate  employ  themselves  in 
extending  their  religion  and  the  influence  of  their 


King.  Traversing  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes 
near  them,  they  pass  down  the  western  bank  of 
Lake  Michigau  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  its  western  ex- 
tremity, everywhere  preaehiiig  the  story  of  Jesus. 
"  Though  suffering  be  their  lot  and  martyrdom 
their  crown,"  they  went  on,  only  conscious  that 
they  were  laboring  for  their  Master  and  would,  in 
the  end.  win  the  crown. 

The  great  river  away  to  the  West  of  which  they 
heard  so  much  was  yet  unknown  to  them.  To  ex- 
plore it,  to  visit  the  tril)cs  on  its  banks  and  preach 
to  them  the  Gospel  and  secure  their  trade,  became 
the  aim  of  Marquette,  who  originated  the  idea  of 
its  discovery.  While  engaged  at  the  mission  at  the 
Sault,  he  resolved  to  attempt  it  in  the  autumn  of 
1669.  Delay,  however,  intervened  —  for  Allouez 
had  exchanged  the  mission  at  Che-goi-me-gon  for 
one  at  Green  Hay,  whither  Marquette  Was  sent. 
While  here  he  employed  a  young  Illinois  Indian 
to  teach  him  the  language  of  that  nation,  and  there- 
by prepare  himself  for  the  enterprise. 

Continued  commerce  with  the  Western  Indians 
gave  protection  and  confirmed  their  attachment. 
Talon,  the  inteudant  of  the  colony  of  New  France, 
to  further  spread  its  power  and  to  learn  more  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  convened  a  congress 
of  the  Indians  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  to  which 
he  sent  St.  Lusson  on  his  behalf.  Nicholas  Perrot 
Bent  invitations  in  every  direction  for  more  than  a 
hundred  leagues  mund  about,  and  fourteen  natious, 
among  them  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Miamis.  agreed  U>  be 
present  by  their  embassadors. 

The  emigres*  met  on  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
1671.  St.  Lusson.  through  Allouez,  his  interpre- 
ter, announced  to  the  assembled  natives  that  they, 
and  through  them  their  nations,  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  King,  and  to  him 
were  their  furs  and  peltries  to  be  traded.  A  cross 
of  cedar  was  raised,  and  nniidst  the  groves  of  ma- 
pie  and  i  f  pine,  of  elm  and  h  mlo<  k  thai  are  M 
slrnuccly  intermingled  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Mary,  the  whole  company  of  the  French,  bowing 
before  the  emblem  of  man's  redemption,  chanted  to 
its  glory  a  hymn  of  the  seventh  century  : 

••The  banners  of  hesivm's  Kinp  advance; 
The  mysteries  of  the  Cross  shine*  forth."* 

\  cedar  column  was  planted  by  the  crass  and 
marked  with  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
power  of  France,  thus  uplifted  in  the  West  of 
which  Ohio  is  now  a  part,  was.  however,  not  destined 


•  Bancroft. 
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to  endure,  and  the  ambition  of  its  monarehs  was 
to  have  only  a  partial  fulfillment. 

The  same  year  that  the  congress  was  held,  Mar- 
quette had  founded  a  mission  aniong  the  Hurons 
at  Point.  St.  Ignacc,  on  the  continent  north  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  Although  the  climate 
was  severe,  and  vegetation  scarce, yet  fish  abounded, 
and  at  this  establishment,  long  maintained  as  a 
key  to  further  explorations,  prayer  and  praise  were 
heard  daily  for  many  y  tars.  1 1  ere,  also,  Marquette 
gained  a  footiug  among  the  founders  of  Michigan. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  Alloucz  and  Dablon  were 
exploring  countries  south  and  west,  going  as  far  as 
the  Maseou tins  and  Kiekapoos  on  the  Milwaukee, 
and  the  Miamis  at  the  head  of  I*akc  Michigan. 
Alloucz  continued  even  as  liir  as  the  •Sacs  and  Foxes 
on  the  river  which  bears  their  name. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  heightened  by 
these  explorations,  was  now  at  hand.  The  enter- 
prise, projected  by  Marquette,  was  received  with 
favor  by  M.  Talon,  who  desired  thus  to  jierpctuate 
his  rule  in  New  France,  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  was  joined  by  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  an  emissary 
of  his  King,  commissioned  by  royal  magnate  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French.  Of  him  but  little  else  is  known.  This 
one  excursion,  however,  gives  him  immortality, 
and  as  long  as  time  shall  hist  his  name  and  that  of 
Marquette  will  endure.  When  Marquette  made 
known  his  intention  to  the  Pottawatomie*,  they 
were  filled  with  wonder,  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose.  "Those  distant  na- 
tions," said  they,  "  never  spare  the  strangers;  the 
Great  River  abounds  in  monsters,  ready  to  swal- 
low both  men  and  canoes;  there  are  great  cataracts 
rapids,  over  which  you  will  be  dashed  to 


and 


pieces;  the  excessive  heats  will  cause  your  deatli 
n  my 

the  good  man;  and  the  docile 


"I  shall  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  the  salvation 


of  souls,''  replied 
nation  joined  him. 

On  the  9th  day  of  June.  1<>73,  thev  reached 
the  village  on  Fox  River,  where  were  Kiekapoos, 
Museoutins  and  Miamis  dwelling  together  on  an 
expanse  of  lovely  prairie,  dotted  here  and  thereby 
groves  of  magnificent  trees,  and  where  was  a 
cross  garlanded  by  wild  flowers,  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  skins  and  belts,  offerings  to  the  Great 
Manitou.  Alloucz  had  been  here  in  one  of  his 
wanderings,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  had  left  this 
emblem  of  bus  faith. 

Assembling  the  natives,  Marquette  raid,  "  My 
companion  is  an  envoy  of  France  to  discover  new 


enlighten  them  with  the  Gospel."  Offering  pres- 
ents, he  begged  two  guides  for  the  morrow.  The 
Indians  answered  courteously,  and  gave  in 
return  a  mat  to  serve  as  u  couch  during  the  long 

Voyage. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  the  10th 
of  June,  with  all  nature  in  her  brightest  robes, 
these  two  men,  with  five  Frenchmen  and  two  Al- 
gonquin guides,  set  out  on  their  journey.  Lifting 
two  canoes  to  their  shoulders,  thev  quickly  cross 
the  narrow  |xirtage  dividing  the  Fox  from  the 
Wisconsin  River,  and  prepare  to  embark  on  its 
clear  waters.    "Uttering  a  sjweial  prayer  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  thev  leave  the  stream,  that, 
flowing  onward,  could  have  borne  their  greetings 
to  the  castle  of  Quebec.     'The  guides  returned,' 
says  the  gentle  Marquette,  'leaving  us  alone  in 
this  unknown  land,  in  the  hand  of  Providence' 
France  and  Christianity  stood  alone  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.     Embarking  on  the  broad 
Wisconsin,  the  discoverers,  as  they  sailed  west, 
went  solitarily  down  the  stream  between  alternate 
prairies  and  hillsides,  beholding  neither  man  nor 
the  wonted  Insists  of  the  forests;  no  sound  broke 
the  silence  but  the  ripple  of  the  canoe  and  the 
lowing  of  the  buffalo.     In  seven  days,  'they  en- 
tered happily  the  Great  River,  with  a  joy  that 
could  not  be  expressed;'  and  the  two  birchbark 
canoes,  raising  their  happy  sails  under  new  skies 
and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated  down  the  calm 
magnificence  of  the  ocean  stream,  over  the  broad, 
clear  sand-bars,  the  resort  of  innumerable  water- 
fowl— gliding  pa.M  Wets  that  swelled  from  the 
bosom  of  the  stream,  with  their  tufts  of  massive 
thickets,  anil  between  the  wild  plains  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  all  garlanded  with  majestic  forests,  or 
checkered  by  islaud  groves  and  tlte  open  vastness 
of  the  prairie. "* 

Continuing  on  down  the  mighty  stream,  they 
saw  no  fiiirns  of  human  life  until  the  2.r>th  of 
June,  when  they  discovered  a  small  foot-path  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  lcadiug  away  into  the 
prairie.  leaving  their  companions  in  the  Canoes, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  followed  the  path,  resolved 
to  brave  a  meeting  alone  with  the  savages.  After 
a  walk  of  six  miles  they  came  in  sight  of  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  while  not  far  away  they 
discovered  two  others.  The  river  was  the  "'  Mou- 
Jn-gou-e-na,"  or  Moingona,  now  corrupted  into 
Dcs  Moines.  These  two  men,  the  first  of  their 
race  who  ever  trod  the  soil  west  of  the  Great 


countries ;  and  I 


am  an  embassador  from  God 


to 
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River,  commended  themselves  to  God,  and,  uttering 
a  loud  cry,  advanced  to  tho  nearest  village. 
The  Indians  hear,  and  thinking  their  visitors 
celestial  beings,  four  old  men  advance  with  rever- 
ential mien,  and  offer  the  pijK.'  of  peace.  a  We 
are  Illinois,"  said  they,  and  they  offered  the  calu- 
met. They  had  heard  of  the  Frenchmen,  and 
welcomed  them  to  their  wigwams,  followed  by  the 
devouring  gaze  of  an  astonished  crowd.  At  a 
great  council  held  soon  after,  Marquette  published 
to  them  the  true  God,  their  Author.  He  also 
spoke  of  his  nation  and  of  his  King,  who  had 
chastised  the  Five  Nations  and  commanded  peace. 
He  questioned  them  concerning  the  Great  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  tribes  dwelling  on  its 
banks.  A  magnificent  feast  was  spread  before 
them,  and  tho  conference  continued  several  days. 
At  the  close  of  tho  sixth  day.  the  chieftains  of  the 
tribes,  with  numerous  trains  of  warriors,  attended 
the  visitors  to  their  canoes,  and  selecting  a  peace- 
pipe,  gayly  caparisoned,  they  bung  the  sacred 
calumet,  emblem  of  peace  to  all  and  a  safeguard 
among  the  nations,  about  the  good  Father's  neck, 
and  bid  the  strangers  good  speed.  li  I  did  not 
fear  death,"  writes  Marquette;  "I  should  have 
esteemed  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died 
for  the  glory  of  God."  On  their  journey,  they 
passed  the  perpendicular  rucks,  whose  sculptured 
sides  showed  them  the  monsters  they  should  meet. 
Farther  down,  they  pass  the  turgid  flood  of  the 
Missouri,  known  to  them  by  its  Algonquin  name, 
PekitanonL  Resolving  in  his  heart  to  one  day 
explore  its  flood,  Marquette  rejoiced  in  the  new 
world  it  evidently  could  open  to  him.  A  little 
farther  down,  they  pass  the  bluffs  where  now  is  a 
mighty  emporium,  then  silent  as  when  created.  In 
a  little  less  than  forty  leagues,  they  pass  the  clear 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  then,  and  long  after- 
ward, known  as  the  Wabash.  Its  banks  were  in- 
habited by  numerous  villages  of  the  peaceful 
Shawanees,  who  then  quailed  under  the  incursions 
of  the  dreadful  Iroquois.  As  they  go  on  down  the 
mighty  stream,  the  canes  become  thicker,  the  insects 
mure  fierce,  the  heat  more  intolerable.  The  prairies 
and  their  cool  breezes  vanish,  and  forests  of  white- 
Wood,  admirable  for  their  vastness  and  height,  crowd 
close  upon  the  pebbly  shore.  It  is  observed  that  the 
Chickasawa  have  Buns,  and  have  learned  how  to 
■M  them.  Near  the  latitude  of  33  degrees,  they 
encounter  a  great  village,  whose  inhabitants  pre- 
sent an  inhospitable  and  warlike  front.  The  pipe 
ot  peace  is  held  aloft,  and  instantly  the  savage  foe 
drops  his  arms  and  extends  a  friendly  greeting. 


Remaining  here  till  the  next  day,  they  nre  escorted 
li>r  eight  or  ten  leigues  to  the  village  of  Akansea. 
They  are  now  at  the  limit  of  their  voyage.  The 
Indians  speak  a  dialect  unknown  to  them.  The 
natives  show  furs  and  axes  of  steel,  the  latter  prov- 
ing they  have  traded  with  Kurojieaiis.  The  two 
travelers  now  learn  that  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters went  neither  to  the  Western  sea  nor  to  the 
Florida  coast,  but  straight  H>uth,  and  conclude  not 
to  encounter  the  burning  heats  of  a  tropical  clime, 
but  return  and  find  the  outlet  again.  They 
had  done  cuough  now,  and  must  report  their  dis- 
covery. 

On  tho  17th  day  of  July,  1673,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  after  the  disastrous  journey 
of  Do  .Soto,  which  led  to  no  permanent  results, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  left  the  village  of  Akansea 
on  their  way  back.  At  the  3Sth  degree,  they  en- 
counter the  waters  of  the  Illinois  which  they  had 
before  noticed,  and  which  the  natives  told  them 
afforded  a  much  shorter  route  to  the  lakes.  Sad- 
dling up  its  limpid  waters,  they  see  a  country  un- 
surpassed  in  beauty.  Broad  prairies,  beautiful  up- 
lands, luxuriant  groves,  all  mingled  in  excellent 
harmony  as  they  ascend  the  river.  Near  the  head 
of  the  river,  they  pause  at  a  great  village  of  the 
Illinois,  and  across  the  river  behold  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory standing  boldly  out  against  the  landscape. 
The  Indians  entreat  the  gentle  missionary  to  re- 
main among  them,  and  teach  them  the  way  of  life. 
He  cannot  do  this,  but  promises  to  return  when  he 
can  and  instruct  them.  The  town  was  on  a  plain 
near  the  present  village  of  Ftica,  in  T>a  Salle 
County,  III.,  and  the  roek  was  Starved  Rock, 
afterward  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  Northwest. 
One  of  the  chiefs  and  some  young  men  conduct 
the  party  to  the  Chicago  River,  where  the  present 
mighty  city  is,  from  where,  continuing  their  jour- 
ney along  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  they 
reach  Green  Ray  early  in  September. 

The  great  valley  of  the  West  was  now  open. 
The  "Messippi"  rolled  its  mighty  flood  to  a  south- 
ern sea,  and  must  be  sully  explored.  Marquette's 
health  had  keenly  suffered  by  the  voyage  and  he 
concluded  to  remain  here  and  rest.  Joliet  hasten- 
ed on  to  Quebec  to  report  his  discoveries.  During 
the  journey,  each  had  preserved  a  description  of 
the  mute  they  had  passed  over,  as  Well  as  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  While  on  the  way 
to  Quebec,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  near  Montreal, 
by  some  means  one  of  Joliet's  canoes  became  cap- 
sized, ami  by  it  he  lost  his  box  of  pa|H.rs  and  two 
of  bis  men.    A   greater   calamity  could  have 
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Iu  a  letter  to  Gov. 


hardly  happened  him 
Frontcnae,  Juliet  sa\s: 

"  1  had  escaped  every  peril  from  the  Indians ;  I 
had  passed  forty-two  rapids,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  dl^mburking,  mil  of  joy  at  the  success  of  so 
long  and  difficult  an  enterprise,  when  my  canoe 
capsized  after  all  the  danger  seemed  over.  I  lust 
my  two  men  and  box  of  papers  within  light  of  the 
French  settlements,  which  I  had  left  almost  two 
years  before.  Nothing  remains  now  to  me  but 
my  life,  and  the  ardent  desire  to  employ  it  iu  any 
service  you  may  please  to  direct.' 

When  Juliet  made  known  his  discoveries,  a 
Te  Ih  um  was  chanted  in  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec, 
and  all  Canada  was  filled  with  joy.  The  news 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  the  French  saw  iu  the  vista 
of  coming  years  a  vast  dependency  arise  in  the  val- 
ley, partially  explored,  which  was  to  extend  her 
domain  and  enrich  her  treasury.  Fearing  En- 
gland might  profit  by  the  discovery  and  claim  the 
country,  she  attempted  as  fur  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  news  from  becoming  general.  Juliet  was  re- 
warded by  the  gill  of  the  Island  of  Autieusti,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  while  Marquette,  conscious  of 
his  service  to  his  Master,  was  content  with  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Marquette,  left  at  Green  Bay,  suffered  long  with 
his  malady,  and  was  not  permitted,  until  the  au- 
tumn of  the  following  year  (1G74j,  to  return  and 
teach  the  Illinois  Indians.    With  this  purpose  in 
view,  he  left  Green  Bay  on  the  2."iih  of  October 
with  two  Frenchmen  and  a  number  of  Illinois  and 
Pottawatomie  Indians  for  the  villages  on  the 
Chicago  and    Illinois  Rivers.     Entering  Lake 
Michigan,  they  encountered  adverse  winds  and 
waves  and  were  more  than  a  month  on  the  way. 
Going  some  distance  up  the  Chicago  River,  tin  y 
found  Marquette  too  weak  to  proceed  farther,  his 
malady  having  assumed  a  violent  form,  and  land- 
ing, they  erected  two  huts  and  prepared  to  pass 
the  winter.    Tlie  good  missionary  taught  the  na- 
tives here  daily,  in  spite  of  his  afflictions,  while 
his  companions  supplied  him  and  themselves  with 
food  by  fishing  and  hunting.    Tims  the  winter 
wore  away,  and  Marquette,  renewing  his  vows,  pre- 
pared to  go  on  to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  citadel,  where  he  bad  been  two  years  bed  .re. 
On  the  L3th  of  March,  1075,  they  left  their  huts 
and,  rowing  on  up  the  Chicago  to  the  portage  be- 
tween that  and  the  Desplaines,  embarked  on  their 
way.    Amid  tlie  incessant  rains  of  sprinir.  they 
were  rapidly  borne  down  that  stream  to  the  Illi- 
nois, on  whose  rushing  flood  they  floated  to  the 


object  of  their  destination.  At  the  great  town  the 
missionary  was  received  as  a  heavenly  messenger, 
an!  as  he  preached  to  them  of  heaven  and  hell, 
of  anu'els  and  demons,  of  good  and  bad  deeds, 
they  regarded  him  as  divine  and  besought  him  to 
remain  among  them.  The  town  then  contained  an 
immense  concourse  of  natives,  drawn  hither  by  tlie 
reports  they  heard,  and  assembling  them  before  him 
on  the  plain  near  their  village,  where  now  are  pros- 
perous farms,  be  held  before  their  astonished  gaze 
four  large  pictures  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  daily 
harangued  them  on  the  duties  of  Christianity  and 
the  necessity  of  conforming  their  conduct  to  the 
words  they  heard.  II Is  strength  w;is  last  declining 
and  warned  him  he  could  not  long  remain.  Find- 
ing he 


must  go,  the  Indians  furnished  him  an 
escort  as  far  as  the  lake,  on  whose  turbulent  waters 
he  embarked  with  his  two  faithful  attendants. 
They  turned  their  canoes  for  the  Mackinaw  Mis- 
sion, which  the  afflicted  missionary  hoped  to  reach 
before  death  came.    As  they  coasted  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  the  vernal  hue  of  May 
began  to  cover  the  hillsides  with  robes  of  green, 
now  dimmed  tothecyeof  the  departing  Father,  who 
became  too  weak  to  view  them.    By  the  1  !*th  of 
the  mouth,  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  requested 
his  men  to  land  and  build  him  a  hut  in  which  he 
might  pass  away.    That  done,  he  gave,  with  gnat 
comjHisurc,  directions  concerning  his  burial,  and 
thanked  God  that  he  was  permitted  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  an  unshaken 
believer  in  the  faith  he  had  so  earnestly  preached. 
As  twilight  came  on,  he  told  his  weary  attendants 
to  rest,  promising  that  when  death  should  come  he 
would  call  them.    At  au  early  hour,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  May.  H»7.ri  they  heard  a  feeble 
voice,  and  hastening  to  his  side  found  that  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  the  good  missionary  had  gone  to  heav- 
en.   His  hand  grasp'd  the  crucifix,  and  his  lips 
bore  as  their  last  sound  the  name  of  the  \  irgin. 
They  dug  a  grave  near  the  banks  of  the  stream 
and  buried  him  as  he  had  requested.    There  in  a 
lonely  wilderness  the  peaceful  soul  of  Marquette 
had  at  last  found  a  rest,  and  his  weary  labors  closed- 
His  companions  went  on  to  the  mission,  when1 
the  news  of  his  death  caused  great  sorrow,  for  he 
was  one  beloved  by  all. 

Three  years  after  his  burial,  the  Ottawas.  hunting 
iu  the  vicinity  of  his  grave,  determined  »"  carry 
his  bones  to  the  mission  at  their  home,  in  accor- 
dance with  an  ancient  custom  of  their  tribe.  Hav- 
ing opened  the  grave,  at  whose  head  across  had 
been  planted,  they  carefully  removed  the  bones  and 
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cleaning  them,  a  funeral  procession  of  thirty  canoes 
bore  theui  to  the  Mackinaw  Mission,  singing  the 
songs  he  had  taught  them.  At  the  shores  of  tlie 
mission  the  bones  were  received  by  the  priests,  and, 
with  |rrcat  ceremony,  buried  under  the  fl<«>r  of  the 
rude  ohapeL 

While  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  exploring  the 
head-waters  of  tho '  Great  River,  another  man. 
fearless  in  purpose,  pious  in  heart,  and  loyal  to 
his  country,  was  living  in  Canada  and  watching 
the  operations  of  his  fellow  countrymen  with 
keen  eyes.  When  the  French  first  saw  (he  in- 
hospitable shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1535, 
under  the  lead  of  Jacques  Cart ier,  and  hail  opened 
a  new  country  to  their  crown,  men  were  not 
lacking  to  further  extend  the  discovery.  In  lliOS, 
Cham  plain  came,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  on  that 
river  founded  Quebec  Seven  years  after,  he 
brought  four  Recollct  monks;  and  through  them 
and  the  Jesuits  the  discoveries  already  narrated 
occurred.    Champlaiu  died  in  1G35,  one  hundred 

Crs  after  Carriers  first  visit,  but  not  until  he 
explored  the  northern  lakes  as  far  as  Lake 
Huron,  on  whose  rocky  shores  he.  as  the  progenitor 
of  a  mighty  race  to  follow,  set  his  feet.  He,  with 
others,  held  to  the  idea  that  somewhere  across  the 
country,  a  river  highway  extended  to  the  Western 
ocean.  The  reports  from  the  missions  whoso 
history  h;is  been  given  aided  this  belief;  and  not 
until  Manmette  and  Joliet  returned  was  the  delu- 
sion in  any  waiy  dispelled.  Before  this  was  done, 
however,  the  man  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  Robert  Cavalier,  better  known  as  La  Salle, 
had  endeavored  to  solve  the  mystery,  and,  while 
living  on  his  grant  of  land  eight  miles  above 
Montreal, had  indeed  effected  important  discoveries. 

La  Salle,  the  next  actor  in  the  field  of  explor- 
ation after  Champlaiu,  was  born  in  1043.  His 
father's  family  was  among  the  old  and  wealthy 
burghers  of  Rouen,  France,  and  its  members 
were  frequently  entrusted  with  important  govern- 
mental positions.  He  early  exhibited  such  traits 
of  character  as  to  mark  him  among  bis  associates. 
Coming  from  a  wealthy  family,  he "enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  his  day  "and  received,  for  the  times, 
an  excellent  education.  He  was  a  Catholic, 
though  his  subsequent  life  does  not  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  religious  enthusiast.  From  some 
cause,  he  joined  the  Order  of  Loyola,  but  the  cir- 
cuniscriM  sphere  of  action  act  for  him  in  the 
order  illy  concurred  with  his  independent  dis- 
position, and  led  to  his  separation  from  it.  This 
was  effected,  however,  iu  a  good  spirit,  as  they 


considered  him  fit  for  a  different  field  of  action 
than  any  presented  by  the  order.  Having  a 
brother  in  Canada,  a  member  of  the  order  of  St. 
Sulpiee.  he  determined  to  join  him.  By  his 
connection  with  the  Jesuits  he  had  lost  his  share 
of  his  father's  estate,  but,  by  some  means,  on  his 
death,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  he  was 
given  a  small  share;  and  with  this,  in  ltJtiti, 
he  arrived  in  Montreal.  All  Canada  was  alive 
with  the  news  of  the  explorations;  and  La 
Salle's  mind,  actively  grasping  the  ideas  he 
afterward  carried  out,  began  to  mature  plans  for 
their  perfection.  At  Montreal  he  found  a  semi- 
nary of  priests  of  the  St.  Sulpiee  Order  who  were 
encouraging  settlers  by  grants  of  land  on  easy 
terms,  hoping  to  establish  a  barrier  of  settlements 
between  themselves  and  the  Indians,  made  ene- 
mies to  the  French  by  Champlain's  actions  when 
founding  Queliee.  The  Superior  of  the  seminary, 
learning  of  LaSalle's  arrival,  gratuitously  offered 
him  a  grant  of  land  on  the  St.  LawTence,  eight 
miles  abovo  Montreal.  The  grant,  though  danger- 
ously near  the  hostile  Indians,  was  accepted,  and 
La  Salle  soon  enjoyed  an  excellent  trade  in  furs. 
While  employed  in  developing  his  claim,  he  learned 
of  the  great"  unknown  route,  and  burned  with  a 
desire  to  solve  its  existence.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  study  of  Indian  dialects,  and  in 
three  years  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  their  language.  While  on  his  farm  his 
thoughts  often  turned  to  the  unknown  land  away 
to  the  west,  and,  like  all  men  of  his  day,  he 
desired  to  explore  the  route  to  the  Western  sea, 
and  thence  obtain  an  easy  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  The  il  Great  River,  which  flowed  to  the 
sea,"  must,  thought  they,  find  an  outlet  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  While  musing  on  these 
things,  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  preparing  to 
descend  the  Wisconsin;  and  LaSalle  himself 
learned  from  a  wandering  band  of  Senecas  that  a 
river,  called  the  Ohio,  arose  in  their  country  and 
flowed  to  the  sea,  but  at  such  a  distauce  that  it 
would  require  eight  months  to  reach  its  mouth. 
This  must  be  the  Great  River,  or  a  part  of  it  : 
for  all  geographers  of  the  day  considered  the 
Mississippi  ami  its  tributary  as  one  stream.  Plac- 
ing great  confidence  on  this  hypothesis,  La  Salle 
repaired  to  Quebec  to  obtain  the  sanction 
ofGov.  Coureellca.  His  plausible  statements 
soon  won  him  the  Governor  and  M.  Talon,  and 
letters  patent  were  issued  granting  the  exploration. 
No  pecuniary  aid  was  offered,  and  La  Salle,  hay- 
in"  expended  all  his  means  in  improving 
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estate,  was  obliged  to  mU  it  to  procure  the  .  would  guide  then,  there.  W  hilo  P£T*™g  * 
m'ceiary  outfit.  The  Superior  of  the  seminary  comment*  the  journey,  they  heard  of  the  melons 
bdag  favorably  disposed  toward  him,  purchased  |  to  the  northwest,  and  the  priests  revived  to  go 

(here  and  convert  the  natives,  and  find  the  river 
by  that  route.  It  appears  that  Iiouis  Joliet  met 
them  here,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  under  command  of  >I. 
Talou.    He  gave  the  priests  a  map  of  the  country. 


the  greater  part  of  his  improvement,  and  realiz- 
ing 2,800  livres,  lie  purchased  four  canoes  and  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  expedition.  The  semi- 
nary was,  at  the  same  time,  preparing  for  a  similar 
exploration.    The  priests  of  this  order,  emulating 

the  Jesuits,  had  established  missions  on  the  north-  I  and  informed  them  that  tlm  Indians^  of  ^  those 
crn  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Hearing  of  populous 
tribes  still  further  west,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  and  dcputiied  two  of  their  number 
for  the  purpose.  On  going  to  Quebec  to  procure 
the  necessary  supplies,  they  were  advised  of  La 
Salle's  expedition  down  the  Ohio,  and  resolved  to 
unite  themselves  with  it.  La  Salle  did  not  alto- 
gether favor  their  attempt,  M  he  believed  the 

Jesuits  already  had  the  field,  and  would  not  care 

•    <j  a  .    -....I  j„_  u:.. 


regions  were  in  great  need  of  spiritual  advisers. 
This  strengthened  their  intention,  though  warned 
by  La  Salle,  that  the  Jesuits  were  undoubtedly 
there.  The  authority  for  Joliet's  visit  to  them 
here  is  not  clearly  given,  and  may  not  be  true, 
but  the  same  letter' which  gives  the  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Ohio  at  this  time  by  La  Salle, 
states  it  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  hence  inserted.  The 
missionaries  and  La  Salle  separated,  the  former  to 


sition  also  would  not  well  brook  the  part  they 
assumed,  of  asking  him  to  be  a  co-laborer  rather 
than  a  leader.    However,  the  expeditions,  merged 
into  one  body,  left  the  mission  on  the  St.  Law- 
renco  on  the  6th  of  July,  lt>t31>,  in  seven  canoes. 
The  party  numl>ercd  twenty-four  persons,  who 
were  accompanied  by   two  canoes   filled  with 
Indians  who  had  visited  La  Salle,  and  who  now 
acted  as  guides.    Their  guides  led  them  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  over  the  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario, 
to  their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee, 
where  they  expected  to  find  guides  to  lead  them 
on  to  the  Ohio.    As  La  Salle  ouly  partially  under- 
stood their  language,  he  was  compelled  to  confer 
with  them  by  means  of  a  Jesuit  stationed  at  the 
village.    The  Indians  refused  to  furnish  him  the 
expected  aid,  and  even  burned  before  his  eyes  a 
prisoner,  the  only  one  who  could  give  him  anv 
knowledge  he  desired.    He  surmised  the  Jesuit's 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  fearful  lest  the 
disciples  of  St,  Sulpiee  should  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  west.    He  lingered  here  a  month,  with  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  his  object,  when,  by  chance, 
there  came  by  an  Iroquois  Indian,  who  assured 
them  that  at  his  colony,  near  the  head  of  the  hike, 
they  could  find  guides;  and  offered  to  conduct 
them  thither.    Coming  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  they  passed,  at  its  western  extremity, 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  they  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  thunder  of  the  mighty  cata- 
ract between  the  two  lakes.    At  the  village' of  the 
Iroquois  they  met  a  friendly  reception,  and  were 
informed  by  a  Shawnnese  prisoner  that  they  could 
reach  the  Ohio  in  six  weeks'  time,  and  that  he 


to  have  any  aid  from  a  rival  order.    His  dispo-    find,  as  he  had  predicted,  the  followers  of  1/jyola 

already  in  the  field,  and  not  wanting  their  aid. 
Hence  they  return  from  a  fruitless  tour. 

La  Salle"  now  left  to  himself  and  just  recovering 
from  a  violent  fever,  went  on  his  journey.  From 
the  paper  from  which  those  statements  are  taken, 
it  appears  he  went  on  to  Uinmduga.  where  he  pro- 
cured guides  to  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  down 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  principal  stream,  on 
whose  Wsom  he  continued  his  way  till  he  came  to 
the  falls  at  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  bo  went  on  dowu  to  its 
mouth,  but  that  is  not  well  authenticated  and  is 
hardly  true.    The  statement  that  he  went  as  far  as 
the  falls  is.  doubtless,  correct.    He  states. in  a  letter 
to  Count  Frontenae  in  1 077,  that  he  discovered 
the  Ohio,  and  that  he  descended  it  to  the  falls. 
Moreover.  Joliet,  in  a  measure  his  rival,  for  he  was 
now  preparing  to  go  to  the  northern  lakes  and 
from  them  search  the  river,  made  two  maps  repre- 
senting the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  on  both  of 
which  be  Mates  that  La  Salle  had  discovered  the 
Ohio.    Of  its  course  beyond  the  falls.  La  Salle 
does  not  seem  to  have  learned  anything  definite, 
hence  his  discovery  did  not  in  any  way  settle  the 
great  question,  and  elicited  but  little  comment. 
Still,  it  .stimulated  La  Salle  to  more  effort,  and 
while  musing  on  bis  plans,  Joliet  and  Marquette 
push  on  from  (ireen  Hay.  and  discover  the  river 
and  ascertain  the  general  course  of  its  outlet.  On 
Joliet's  return  in  1 1 JT-5,  he  seems  to  drop  from 
further  notice.    <  )ther  and  more  venturesome  souls 
were  ready  to  finiJi  the  work  begun  by  himself 
and  the  z.'alous  Marquette,  who.  h  it  among  the 
far-awav  nations,  laid  dawn  his  life.    The  spirit  of 
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La  Salic  was  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  as  he  now 
had  returned  from  one  voyage  of  discovery,  he 
stood  ready  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  pain  tho 
country  for  his  King.  Before  this  could  be  ac- 
complished, however,  he  saw  other  things  must  he 
done,  and  made  preparations  on  a  scale,  for  the 
time,  truly  marvelous. 

Count  Fron  tenae,  the  new  Governor,  had  no 
WOOer  established  himself  in  power  than  he  gave  a 
searching  glance  over  the  new  realm  to  gee  if  any 
undeveloped  resources  lay  yet  unnoticed, and  what 
country  yet  remained  open.  He  learned  from  the 
exploits  of  La  .Salle  on  the  Ohio,  and  from  Joliet, 
uow  returned  from  the  West,  of  that  immense 
country,  and  resolving  in  his  mind  on  some  plan 
whereby  it  could  be  formally  taken,  entered 
heartily  into  the  plans  of  La  Salle,  who,  anxious  to 
solve  the  mystery  concerning  the  outlet  of  the 
Great  River,  gave  him  the  outline  of  a  plan,  saga- 
cious in  its  conception  and  grand  in  its  compre- 
hension. La  Salle  had  also  informed  him  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  Knglish  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
diver*  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  partly  to 
counteract  this,  were  the  plans  of  La  Salle  adopted. 
They  were,  briefly,  to  build  a  chain  of  forts  from 
Canada,  or  New  France,  along  the  lakes  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  down  that  river,  thereby  hold* 
ing  the  country  by  power  as  well  as  by  discover}'. 
A  fort  was  to  be  built  on  the  Ohio  as  soon  as  the 
means  could  be  obtained,  and  thereby  hold  that 
country  by  the  same  policy.  Thus  "to  La  Salle 
alone  may  be  ascribed  the  bold  plan  of  gaining  the 
whole  West,  a  plan  only  thwarted  by  the  force  of 
anus.  Through  the  aid  of  Frontonac,  he  was 
given  a  proprietary  and  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
on  his  proprietary  was  erected  a  fort,  which  "be,  in 
honor  of  his  Governor,  called  Fort  Frontonac.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston, 
Canada.  Through  it  he  obtained  the  trade  of  the 
I' ive  Nations,  and  his  fortune  was  so  far  assured. 
He  next  repaired  to  France,  to  perfect  his  arrange- 
ments, secure  his  title  and  obtain  means. 

On  his  return  he  built  the  fort  alluded  to,  and 
prepared  to  go  on  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan. 
A  civil  discord  arose,  however,  which  for  three 
years  prevailed,  and  seriously  threatened  bis 
projects.  As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself, 
he  again  repaired  to  France,  receiving  additional 
encouragement  in  money. grants,  and  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  a  trade  in  buffalo  skins,  then  consid- 
ered a  source  of  great  wealth.  On  his  return,  he 
was  accompanied  by  Henry  Tonti,  son  of  an  illus- 
trious Italian  nobleman,  who  had  fled  from  his 


own  country  during  one  of  its  political  revolutions. 
Coming  to  France,  he  made  himself  famous  as  the 
founder  of  Tontine  Life  Insurance.  Henry  Tonti 
possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  t  hough  "he  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  his  hands  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  grenade  in  one  of  the  Sicilian  wars, 
his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  ardor  un- 
dimmed.  La  Salle  also  brought  recruits,  mechanics, 
sailors,  cordage  and  sui.s  for  rigging  a  ship,  and 
merchandise  for  traffic  with  the  natives.  At 
Montreal,  he  secured  the  services  of  M.  La  Motto,  a 
person  of  much  energy  and  integrity  of  character. 
He  also  secures!  several  missionaries  before  he 
reached  Fort  Froutenae.  Among  them  were 
Louis  Hennepin,  Gabriel  Ribourde  and  Zeuabc 
Membre.  All  these  were  Flemings,  all  Rccollcts. 
Hennepin,  of  all  of  them,  proved  the  best  assist- 
ant. They  arrived  at  the  lort  early  in  the  autumn 
of  1 073,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made  to 
erect  a  vessel  in  which  to  navigate  the  lakes,  and 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  The 
Scnccas  were  rather  adverse  to  the  latter  proposals 
when  La  Motte  and  Hennepin  came,  but  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  latter,  they  were  pacified 
ami  rendered  friendly.  After  a  number  of  vexa- 
tious delays,  the  vessel,  the  Griffin,  the  first  on  the 
lakes,  was  built,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  a  year 
after  La  Salle  came  here,  it  was  launched,  passed 
over  the  waters  of  the  northern  lakes,  and,  alter  a 
tempestuous  voyage,  landed  at  Green  Bay.  It  was 
soon  alter  stored  with  furs  and  sent  back,  while 
La  Salb  and  bis  men  awaited  its  return.  It  was 
never  afterward  heard  of.  La  Salle,  becoming 
impatient,  erected  a  fort,  pushed  on  with  a 
part  of  his  men.  leaving  part  at  the  fort, 
and  passed  over  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee 
Rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Illinois,  down  whose 
flood  they  proceeded  to  Peoria  Lake,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  halt,  and  return  to  Canada 
for  more  men  and  supplies.  He  left  Tonti 
and  several  men  to  complete  a  fort,  called 
Fort  "  Creveeoeur  " — broken-hearted.  The  Indians 
drove  the  French  away,  the  men  mutinied,  and 
Tonti  was  obliged  to  flee.  When  La  Salle  returned, 
be  found  no  one  there,  and  going  down  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  he  retraced  bis  steps,  to 
find  some  trace  of  his  garrison.  Tonti  was  found 
safe  among  the  Pottawatomies  at  Green  Bay,  and 
Hennepin  and  bis  two  followers,  sent  to  explore 
the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  were  again 
home,  after  a  captivity  among  the  Sioux. 

La  Salle  renewed  his  force  of  men,  and  the  third 
time  set  out  for  the  outlet  of  the  Great  River. 
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He  lea  Canada  early  in  December,  1G81,  and  by 
February  G,  1682,  reached  the  majestic  flood  of 
the  mighty  stream.  On  the  24th,  they  ascended 
the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and,  while  waiting  to  find 
a  sailor  who  had  strayed  away,  erceted  Fort  Prud- 
They  passed  several  Indian  villages  fur- 
ther dowu  the  river,  in  some  of  which  they  met 
with  no  little  opposition.  Proceeding  onward,  ere- 
long they  encountered  the  tide  of  the  sea,  and 
April  6,  they  emerged  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Gulf,  "tossing  iw  restless  billows,  limitless,  voice- 
less and  lonely  as  when  born  of  chaos,  without  a 
sign  of  life." 

Coasting  about  a  short  time  on  the  shores  of 
tho  Gulf,  the  party  returned  until  a  sufficiently 
dry  place  was  reached  to  effect  a  landing.  Here 
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another  cross  was  raised,  also  a  column,  on  which 
was  inscribed  these  words: 

"  Louis  lb  Grand,  Roi  i>e  France  et  de  Navarre, 
Req.sk;  Lb  Nkcvieme,  Avmi.,  108'J."  * 

"  The  whole  party,"  says  a  "  procca  verbal,"  in 
the  archives  of  France,  "chanted  the  Te  iJeum, 
the  Exawlutt  and  the  Domine  salvum  fuc  Rtgvm, 
and  then  after  a  salute  of  fire-arms  and  cries  of 
Vive  U  Roi,  La  Salle,  standiug  near  the  column, 
said  in  a  loud  voieo  in  Frcneh : 

"In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invin- 
cible and  victorious  Prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre, 
Fourteenth  of  that  name,  this  ninth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  two,  I,  in 
virtue  of  tho  commission  of  His  Majesty,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken,  and  do  now 
take,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of 
Louisiana,  tho  seas,  harbor,  ports,  bays,  adjacent 
straights,  and  all  the  nations,  people,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams 
and  rivers,  comprised  in  the  extent  of  said  Louisiana, 
from  the  north  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  other- 
wise called  the  Ohio,  Alighiu,  Siporc  or  Chukagn- 
na,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  the  Chavunon<, 
Chickachaws,  and  other  people  dwelling  therein, 
with  whom  we  have  made  alliance;  as  also  along 
the  river  Colbert  or  Mississippi,  and  rivers  which 
discharge  themselves  therein  from  its  source  beyond 
the  Kious  or  Nadouessious,  and  this  with  their 
consent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Illinois,  Mcs- 
igumeas,  Natchez,  Koreas,  which  are  the  most  eon- 
sideruUo  nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also 


we  have  made  alliance,  either  by  ourselves  orothcrs 
in  our  behalf,  as  far  as  its  mouth  at  the  sea  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the  twenty-seventh  degree 
of  its  elevation  of  the  North  Pole,  and  also  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  of  Palms  ,  upon  the  assurance 
which  we  have  received  from  all  these  nations  that 
we  are  the  first  Europeans  who  have  descended  or 
ascended  the  river  Colbert,  hereby  protesting 
against  all  those  who  may  in  future  undertake  to 
invade  any  or  all  of  these  countries,  peoples  or 
lands,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  His  Majesty, 
acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  nations  herein 
named." 

The  whole  assembly  responded  with  shouts  and 
the  salutes  of  fire-arms.  The  Sieur  de  La  Salle 
caused  to  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  column  a 
plate  of  lead,  on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed 
the  arms  of  France  and  the  following  Latin  inscrip- 
tion: 

Robertvs  CaTellier,  cvm  Domino  de  Tonly.  UpXo. 
R.  I'.  /.enobi  Membro.  Recollecto,  et,  Vipnti  Gallw 
PriM  Hoc  Flvmcn  inde  ab  ilinoonrm  Pago,  eimviRMit. 
ojvsove  ostivm  fecit  PerviTvtn,  nono  Apnhs  cio  ioc 
LXXXII. 


whole  proceeding  were  acknowledged  be- 
a  Mctairc,  a  notary,  and  the  conquest  was 
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considered  complet 

Thus  was  the  foundation  of  France  laid 
new  republic,  and  thus  did  she  lay  claim 
Northwest,  which  now  includes  Ohio, 
county,  whose  history  this  book  perpetuates. 

La'Salle  and  his  party  returned  to  Canada  soon 
after,  and  again  that  country,  and  France  itsell, 
rang  with  anthems  of  exultation.    He  went  on  to 
France,  where  he  received  the  highest  honors. 
He  was  given  a  fleet,  and  sailors  as  well  as  colon- 
ists to  return  to  the  New  World  by  way  of  a  south- 
ern voyage,  expecting  to  find  the  mouth  ot  the 
Mississippi  by  an  ocean  course.    Sailing  past  the 
outlets,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and 
in  his  vain  endeavors  to  find  the  river  or  return  to 
Canada,  he  Keamo  lost  on  the  plains  of  Arkansas, 
where  he,  in  ltlST,  was  basely  murdered  by  one  of 
hisfollowers.  «  You  are  dowu'now,  Grand  Bashaw." 
exclaimed  hisslayer.and  des|*>iling  his  remains,  'hey 
left  them  to  bo  devoured  by  wild  beasts.    To BUCI1 
an  ignominious  end  came  this  daring,  bold  adven- 
turer.   Alone  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  left,  with 
no  monument  but  the  vast  realm  he  had  discov- 
ered, on  whose  bosom  he  was  left  without  cover- 
ing and  without  protection. 

"  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conception ;  for  va- 
rious knowledge,  and  quick  adaptation  of  his  genius 
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to  untried  circumstances;  for  a  sublime  magnani- 
mity, that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
and  vet  triumphed  over  affliction  by  euer-y  of 
purpose  and  unfaltering  hope—he  had  no  superior 
among  his  countrymen.    He  had  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  esteem  of 
Colbert,  the  confidence  of  Seignelay,  the  favor  of 
Louis  XIV.    Alter  the  beginning  of  the  colonitt- 
ton  of  Upper  Canada,  he  perfected  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  its  mouth;  and  he  will  be  remembered  through- 
all  time  aa  the  lather  of  c. .Ionization  in  the  great 
central  valley  of  the  West."*  B 

.u  A,?ri^>  Pf*'""  «nd  jealousy  were  not  calmed  by 
the  blood  ot  La  Salle.  All  of  his  conspirators  per- 
ished by  ignoble  deaths,  while  only  seven  (d' the  six- 
teen succeeded  in  continuing  the  journey  until 


t  FraThed  Ci'nada'       th^CG  f°UDd  thcif  Wa* 
Tonti  who  had  been  left  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  on 
btarved  Rock  '  on  the  Illinois,  went  down  i„ 
search  ot  his  beloved  commander.    Failin-'  to  find 
nim,  he  returned  and  remained  here  until  1701) 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  friends.    Then  he 
wentdown  the  MLssi^ippj  tojoin  DIberville,  who 
na.l  made  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
y  W  by  an  ocean  voyage.    Two  years  later,  he 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  Chiekasaws,  but  of  his 
subsequent  history  nothing  is  known. 
»  a.n  » <**  wa*  now  in  possession  of  the  French. 
U  Salle  s  plans  were  yet  feasible.    The  period  of 
exploration  was  now  over.    The  gnat  river  and 
«w  outlet  was  known,  and  it  only  remained  for  that 
nation  to  enter  in  and  occupy  what  to  many  a 
Henchman  was  the  "Promised  Land."  Only 

J  hot  hud  descended  the  river  and  shown  the 
n°Utlct-    A  W        bold  than  La 

fW°     DTr  i0  S°  Sh0rt  a  ,imc  »'ave  pene- 
BWjdfor  more  than  a  thousand  milesan  unknown 
wilderness  and  solved  the  mystery  of  the  world, 
in  h'S?  n v   U"d  ,liscompauion"s reached  France 
nat  l„  U     lT  was  00  thc  «•  of" ■«  Other 

W  rT,      T  t  French  WantoI  P^rt  of  the  New 

l&u1  When  t]P'  Mw  that  nafi"° 
Tl  irP  i  y  :'™uIatin«  territory  there,  they  en- 
Wed  o  stay  its  process.    The  league  of  Au^s- 
«y  was  lormed  in  1087  by  the  princes  of, he  Km- 

»W  !"  t,1C  rbi,i°n  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
PhiK  PS  hostilit'Cs  by  the  capture  of 
^bu^.    The  next  year,  England,  under  thc 
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h  ad  of  W.IIiam  III,  joined  the  alliance,  and  Louis 
found  himself  compiled,  will,  only  the  aid  of  the 
lurks,  to  contend  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
hmpires  of  England,  Spain.  Holland.  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway.     Vet  the  tide  of  battle  wa- 
vered.    In  1C8U,  ,be  French  were  defeated  at 
\Valcourt,  and  the  Turks  at  Widin;  but  in  WMl 
the  French  were  victorious  at  Charlemv.  and  the 
lurks  at  Belgrade.    The  next  year,  and  also  the 
next,  victory  inclined  to  the  French,  but  in  1093 
Louvois  and  Lu.xemberg  were  dead  and  Namur 
surrendered  to  I  he  allies.    The  war  extended  to  the 
.New  World,  where  it  was  maintained  with  more 
than  equal  success  by  the  French,  thou-h  the  En- 
glish populationcxcceded  it  niorethan  twenty  loone. 
In  DiSS,  the  French  were  estimated  at  about 
twelve  thousand  souls  in  North  America,  while  the 
English  were  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
At  hrst  thc  war  was  prosecuted  vigorously.  In 
16811,  De.  Ste.  Helenc  and  D  Iberville.  two  of  the 
sous  of  Charles  le  Moruc,  erossed  the  wilderness 
and  reduced  the  English  forts  on  Hudson's  Bay. 
But  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Iroquois,  the 
hereditary  foes  of  the  French,  captured  and  burned 
Montreal.    Fronteuac,  who  had  gone  on  an  ex 
pedition  against  New  York  by  sea.  was  recalled 
Fort  Fronteuac  was  abandoned,  and  no  Fiend 
posts  left  in  thc  West  between  Tmis  Rivieres  and 
Mackinaw,  and  were  it  not  for  thc  Jesuits  the  en- 
tire West  would  now  have  been  abandoned.  To 
recover  their  influence,  the  French  planned  three 
expeditious.    One  resulted  in  thc  destruction  of 
Schenectady,  another.  Salmon  Falls,  and  the  third, 
Casco  Bay.    On  the  other  hand,  Nova  Scotia  was 
reduced  by  the  colonies,  and  an  expedition  against 
Montreal  went  as  far  as  to  Lake  Champlain.  where 
it  failed,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders. 
Another  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty-four  ves- 
sels, arrived  Ixefore  Quebec,  which    a'lso  failed 
through  the  incompetency  of  Sir  William  Phipps. 
During  the  succeeding  years,  various  border  con- 
flicts occurred,  in  all  of  which  border  scenes  of 
savage  cruelty  and  savage  ferocity  were  enacted 
The  peace  of  Ryswiek,  in   lo'!»7~,  closed  the  war. 
France  retained  Hudson's  Bay.  and  all  the  places 
of  which  she  was  in  possession  in  1088;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  English  and  French  claims  in 
the  New  World  were  still  unsettled. 

The  conclusion  of  the  conflict  left  the  French 
at  liberty  to  pursue  their  scheme  of  colonisation 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1698,  D  Iberville 
was  sent  to  the  lower  province,  which,  erelong, 
was  made  a  separate  independency,  called  Louisiana 
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Forte  were  erected  on  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  division 
of  the  territory  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  was  settled.  Trouble  existed  between 
the  French  and  the  Chickasaws,  ending  in  the 
cruel  deaths  of  many  of  the  leaders,  in  the 
fruitless  endeavors  of  the  Canadian  and  Louisi- 
anian  forces  combining  against  the  Chickasaws. 
For  many  years  the  conflict  raged,  witli  unequal 
suceoses,  until  the  Indian  power  gave  way  before 
superior  military  tactics.  I n  the  end,  New  Orleans 
was  founded,  in  1718,  and  the  French  power 
secured. 

Before  this  was  consummated,  however,  France 
became  entangled  in  another  war  against  the 
allied  powers,  ending  in  her  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Hudson's  Bay  and  Newfound- 
land. The  peace  of  Utrecht  closed  the  war 
in  1713. 

The   French,    weary   with   prolonged  strife, 
adopted  the  plan,  more  peaceful  in  its  nature,  of 
oiving  out  to  distinguished  men  the  monopoly  of 
certain  districts  in  the  fur  trade,  the  most  pros- 
perous  of   any   avocation    then.    Cro»at  and 
Cadillac — the  latter  the  founder  of  Detroit,  in 
1701— were  the  chief  ones  concerned  in  this. 
The  founding  of  the  villages  of  Kaskaskia,  Ca- 
hokia,  Vineennes,  and  others  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Wabash  Valleys,  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment, according  to  the  French  custom  of  all 
theso  parts  of  the  West,  while  along  all  the  chief 
water-courses,  other  trading  posts  and  forts  were 
established,  rapidly  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  La 
Salle,  broached  so  many  years  before. 

The  French  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  four  principal  routes  to  their 
western  towns,  two  of*  which  passed  over  the  soil 
of  Ohio.    The  first  of  these  was  the  one  followed 
hy  Marquette  and  Juliet,  l>y  way  of  the  Lakes  to 
Green  Bay,  iu  Wisconsin;  thence  across  a  portage 
to  the  Wisconsin  River,  down  which  they  floated 
to  the  Mississippi.    On  their  return  they  came 
up  the  Illinois  River,  to  the  site  of  Chicago, 
whence  Joliet  returned  to  Quebec  by  the  Lakes. 
La  Salle's  route  was  first  by  the  Lakes  to  the  St. 
Joseph's  River,  which  he  followed  to  the  portage 
to  the  Kaukakee,  and  thence  downward  to  the 
Mississippi.    On  his  second  and  third  attempt, 
he  crossed  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  to 
the  Kimkakee,  and  again  traversed  its  water!  to 
the  Illinois.    The  third   route  was  established 
about  1716.    It  followed  the  southern  shores  of 
Like  Krietothe  mouth  of  the  Maumco  River; 
following  this  stream,  the  voyagers  went  ou  to  the 
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junction  between  it  and  the  St.  Mary's,  which 
they  followed  to  the  "  Oubache  "—Wabash— and 
then  to  the  French  villages  in  Vigo  and  Knox 
Counties,  in  Indiana.    Vincenncs  was  the  oldest 
and   most   important   one   here.    It  had  been 
founded  in  1702  by  I  French  trader,  and  was,  at 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  third  route, 
in  a  prosperous  condition.    For  many  years,  the 
traders  crossed  the  plains  of  Southern  Illinois  to 
the  French  towns  on  the  bottoms  opposite  St. 
Louis.    They  were  afraid  to  go  on  down  the 
"Waba"  to  the  Ohio,  as  the  Indians  had  fright- 
ened them  with  accounts  of  the  great  monsters 
below.    Finally,  sonic   adventurous  spirit  went 
down  the  river,  found  it  emptied  into  the  Ohio, 
and  solved  the  problem  of  the  true  outlet  of  the 
Ohio,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  , 

The  fourth  route  was  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Brio,  at  Fresqueville,  over  a  portage  of 
fifteen  miles  to  the  head  of  French  Creek,  at 
Waterford,  Penn.;  thence  down  that  stream  to  the 
Ohio,  and  on  to  the  Mississippi.    Along  all  these 
routes,  ports  and  posts  were  carefully  maintained. 
Many  were  on  the  soil  of  Ohio,  and  were  the  first 
attempts  of  the  white  race  to  possess  its  domain. 
Many  of  the  ruins  of  these  posts  are  yet  found  on 
the  southern  shore  of  I*akc  Eric,  and  at  the 
outlets  of  streams  flowing  into  the  lake  and  the  Ohio 
River.    The  principal  forts  were  at  Mackinaw,  at 
Fresqucville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Josephs,  on 
Starved  Rork,  and  along  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Yet  another  power  was  encroaching  on  them:  a 
sturdy  race,  clinging  to  the  inhospitable  Atlantic 
shores,  were  coming  over  the  mountains.  The 
murmurs  of  a  conflict  were  already  heard — a  con- 
flict that  would  change  the  fate  of  a  nation. 

The  French  were  extending  their  explorations 
beyond  the  Mississippi;  they  were  also  forming  a 
political  organization,  and  increasing  their  influence 
over  the  natives.  Of  a  passive  nature,  however, 
their  power  and  their  influence  could  not  with- 
stand a  more  aggressive  nature,  and  they  were 
obliged,  finally,  to  give  way.  They  had  the 
fruitful  valleys  of  the  West  more  than  a  century; 
yet  they  developed  no  resources,  opened  no  mines 
"of  wealth,  and  led  the  country  as  passive,  as  they 
found  it. 

Of  the  growth  of  the  West  under  French  rule, 
but  little  else  remains  to  bo  said.  The  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  their 
progenitors  in  England,  began,  now,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  vast  country.   The  voluptuousness 
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of  the  French  court,  their  neglect  of  tho  true 
basis  of  wealth,  agriculture,  and  the  repressive 
tendencies  laid  on  the  colonists,  led  the  latter  to 
adopt  a  hunter's  life,  and  leave  the  country  unde- 
veloped and  ready  for  tho  people  who  claimed  the 
country  from  "sea  to  sea."  Their  explorers  were 
now  at  work.    The  change  was  at  hand. 

Occasional  mention  has  l>een  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  in  preceding  pages,  of  settle- 
ments and  trading-posts  of  the  French  traders, 
explorers  and  missionaries,  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio.  The  French  were  tho  first  whito  men  to 
occupy  the  northwestern  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  though  their  stay  was  brief,  yet  it  opened  the 
way  to  a  sinewy  race,  living  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  in  time  came,  saw,  and  conquered 
that  part  of  America,  making  it  what  the  people 
of  to-day  enjoy. 

As  early  as  1 GG9,  four  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Marquette, 
La  Salle,  the  famous  explorer,  discovered  the  Ohio 
River,  and  paddled  down  its  gentle  current  as  far 
xs  the  falls  at  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  but  he, 
like  others  of  the  day,  made  no  settlement  on  its 
hanks,  only  claiming  the  country  for  bus  King  by 
virtue  of  this  discovery. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, French  traders  and  voyagers  passed  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumec,  up  whose  waters  they  rowed  their  bark 
canoes,  on  their  way  to  their  outposts  in  the  Wa- 
bash and  Illinois  Valleys,  established  between 
1675  and  1700.  As  toon  as  they  could,  without 
danger  from  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Iroquois, 
masters  of  all  the  lower  lake  country,  erect  a 
trading-jKJst  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  they  did 
so-  It  was  made  a  depot  of  considerable  note, 
and  was,  probably,  the  first  permanent  habitation 
of  white  men  in  Ohio.  It  remained  until  ailer 
the  peace  of  170:!,  the  termination  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  the  occupancy  of  this  country 
by  the  English.  On  the  site  of  t  he"  French  landing- 
l»«t»tbe  British,  in  1794,  erected  Fort  Miami, 
which  they  garrisoned  until  the  country  C&me 
under  the  control  of  Americans.  Now,  Mauniee 
City  covers  the  ground. 

The  French  had  a  trading-post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Huron  River,  in  what  Is  now  Eric  County. 
^  hen  it  was  built  Is  not  now  known.  It  was,  how- 
ever, probably  one  of  their  early  outposts,  and 
may  have  been  built  before  1750.  They  had  an- 
other on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Sandusky  City.    Both  this  and  the  one  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Huron  River  were  abandoned  before 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  On  Lewis  Evan's  map 
of  the  British  Middle  Colonies,  published  in  175."), 
a  French  fort,  called  "Fort  Junandat,  built  in 
1754,"  is  marked  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sun- 
dusky  River,  several  miles  below  its  mouth.  Fort 
Sandusky,  on  the  western  bank,  is  also  noted. 
Several  Wyandot  towns  are  likewise  marked.  But 
very  little  is  known  concerning  any  of  these 
trudiug-po.sts.  They  were,  evidently,  only  tempo- 
rary, and  were  abandoned  when  the  English  came 
into  possession  of  the  country. 

The  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  was  another 
important  place.  On  Evan's  map  there  is  marked 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  some  distance 
firom  its  mouth,  the  words  "French  Ilousr,"  doubt- 
less, the  station  of  a  French  trader.  The  ruins 
of  a  house,  found  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  the  west  bank,  are  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  trader's  station. 

In  17SG,  the  Moravian  missionary,  Zeisborger, 
with  his  Indian  converts,  led  Detn.it  in  a  vessel 
called  the  Mackinaw,  and  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahug.u  From  there  they  went  up  the 
river  about  ten  miles,  and  settled  in  an  abandoned 
Ottawa  village,  where  Independence  now  is.  which 
place  they  called  '•  Saint's  Jitst."  Their  stay  was 
brief,  for  the  following  April,  they  left  for  the 
Huron  River,  and  settled  near  the  site  of  Milan, 
Erie  County,  at  a  locality  they  called  New  Salem. 

There  are  but  lew  records  of  settlements  made 
by  the  French  until  after  1750.  Even  these  can 
hardly  be  called  settlements,  as  they  were  simply 
trading-posts.  The  French  easily  affiliated  with 
the  Indians,  and  bad  little  energy  beyond  trading. 
They  never  cultivated  fields,  laid  low  forests,  and 
subjugated  the  country.  They  were  a  half-Indian 
race,  so  to  speak,  and  hence  did  little  if  anything 
in  developing  the  West. 

About  1749,  some  English  traders  came  to  a 
place  in  what  is  now  Shelby  County,  on  the 
banks  of  a  creek  since  known  as  Loramie's 
Creek,  and  established  a  trading-station  with  the 
Indians.  This  was  tho  first  FCnglish  tradingqilace 
or  attempt  at  settlement  in  the  State.  It  was  here 
but  a  short  time,  however,  when  the  French,  hear- 
ing of  its  existence,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the 
Twigtweos,  among  whom  it  wus  founded,  and  de- 
manded tho  traders  as  intruders  upon  French  ter- 
ritory. Tho  Twigtwees  refusing  to  deliver  up 
their  friends,  the  French,  assisted  by  a  large  party 
of  Ottawas  and  Chippcwas,  attacked  the  trading- 
bouse,  probably  a  block-house,  and,  after  a  severe 
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battle,  captured  it.  The  trailers  Wire  taken  to 
Canada.  This  fort  was  called  by  the  English 
Pickawillatiy,"  from  which  'Piqua"  is  probably 
derived.  About  the  time  thai  Kentucky  was  Set- 
tled, a  Canadian  Frenchman,  named  Loramie. 
established  a  st'ire  on  the  site  of  the  ol<l  fort.  He 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Americans,  and  for  a 
long  time  Loramie's  store  was  the  headquarters  of 
mischief  toward  the  settlers. 

The  French  had  the  faculty  of  endearing  them- 
selves to  the  Indians  by  their  easy  &ssiuiilatiou  of 
their  habits-,  and,  no  doubt,  Lonimio  was  equal  to 
any  in  this  respect,  and  hence  gained  great  influ- 
ence over  them.  Cob  Johnston,  many  years  an 
Indian  Agent  from  the  United  States  among  the 
Western  tribes,  stated  that  be  had  often  seen  the 
"Indians  burst  into  tears  when  speaking  of  the 
times  when  their  French  father  had  dominion 
over  them;  and  their  attachment  always  remained 
unabated. 

So  much  influence  had  Loramie  with  the  In- 
dians, that,  when  Gen.  Clarke,  from  Kentucky, 
iuvaded  the  Miami  Valley  in  17*2,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  spot.  Ho  BUM  on  and  burnt 
the  Indian  settlement  here,  and  destroyed  the  store 
of  the  Frenchman,  selling  his  goods  among  the 
mn  at  auction.  Loraurie  fled  to  the  Shawaiiecs, 
and,  with  a  colony  of  that  nation,  emigrated  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Spanish  possessions, 
where  he  again  began  bin  life  of  a  trader. 

In  1794,  during  the  Indian  war,  a  fort  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  store  by  Wayne,  and 
named  Fort  Loraniic.  The  last  officer  who  had 
command  here  was  Capt.  Roller,  a  nephew  of 
Col.  Richard  Butler,  who  fell  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. 
While  here  with  his  family,  he  lost  an  interesting 
boy,  about  eight  years  of  asc.  About  his  grave, 
the  sorrowing  father  and  mother  built  a  substantial 
picket-fence,  planted  honeysuckles  over  it,  which, 
long  after,  remained  to  mark  the  grave  of  the 
soldier's  boy. 

The  site  of  Fort  Loramie  was  alwavs  an  im- 
portant point,  and  was  one  of  the  places  defined 
on  the  boundary  line  at  the  Greenville  treaty. 
Now  a  barn  covers  the  spot. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee 
Rivers,  on  tho  site  of  Fort  Defiance,  built  by  (ien. 
Wayne  in  1794,  was  a  settlement  of  traders, 
established  some  time  before  the  Indian  war 
began.  "  On  the  high  ground  extending  from  the 
Hanmea  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Auglaize 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  was  an  oi>cn 
space,  on  the  wot  and  south  of  which  Were  oak 


woods,  with   hazel   undergrowth.    Within  this 


opening,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  point,  on 
the  steep  bank  of  the  Auglaize,  were  five  or  six 
and  log  houses,  inhabited  principally  by 


Indian  traders.  The  most  northerly,  a  large 
hewed-log  house,  divided  below  into  three  apart- 
ments, was  occupied  as  a  warehouse,  store  and 
dwelling,  by  George  lion-ide.  the  most  wealthy 
and  inuueniial  of  the  traders  on  the  point.  Next 
to  his  were  the  houses  of  Pironlt  (  Peru)  a  French 
baker,  and  McKenzie,  a  Scot,  who,  in  addition  to 
merchandising,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  silver- 
smith, exchanging  with  the  Indians  his  brooches, 
ear-drops  and  other  silver  ornaments,  at  an 
enormous  profit,  for  skins  and  furs. 

Still  further  up  were  several  other  fami- 
lies of  French  ami  English;  and  two  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  Henry  Ball,  a  soldier  taken  in  St 
Clair's  defeat,  and  his  wife,  Folly  Meadows, 
captured  at  the  same  time,  were  allowed  to  live 
here  and  pay  their  masters  the  price  of  their 
ransom — he,  by  boating  to  the  rapids  of  the  Mau- 
inee,  and  she  by  washing  and  sewing.  Fronting 
the  house  of  Ironside,  and  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  hank,  was  a  small  stockade,  inclosing  two 
hewed-log  houses,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 
James  Girty  (a  brother  of  Simon),  the  other, 
occasiona  lly,  by  Elliott  and  McKee,  British 
Indian  Agents  living  at  Detroit."" 

Tho  post,  cabins  and  all  they  contained  ftU 
under  the  control  of  tho  Americans,  when  the 
British  evacuated  the  shores  of  the  lakes. 
While  they  existed,  they  were  an  undoubted 
source  of  Indian  discontent,  and  had  much  to  do 
in  prolonging  the  Indian  war.  The  country 
hereabouts  did  not  settle  until  some  time  after 
the  creation  of  the  Stale  government. 

As  soon  as  the  French  learned  the  true  source 
of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers,  both  were  made 
a  highway  to  convey  the  products  of  their  hunt- 
era.  In  coursing  down  the  Ohio,  they  made 
trading-places,  or  dej>ots,  where  they  could  obtain 
furs  of  the  Indians,  at  accessible  points,  generally 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  tho 
Ohio.  One  of  these  old  torts  or  trading-places 
stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  outlet 
of  the  Scioto.  It  was  here  in  17-10  ;  but  when 
it  was  erected  no  one  could  tell.  The  loeality 
must  have  been  pretty  well  known  to  the  whites, 
however;  for,  in  1785,  three  years  before  tho 
settlement  of  Marietta  was  made,  four  families 
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made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  settle  near  the  same 
place.  They  were  from  Kentucky,  but  were 
driven  away  by  the  Indians  a  short  time  after 
they  arrived,  not  being  allowed  to  build  cabins, 
and  had  only  made  preparations  to  plant  corn 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  While  the  men 
were  encamped  near  the  vicinity  of  Piketown, 
in  Pike  County,  when  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  two  of 
them  slain.  The  others  hastened  back  to  the 
encampment  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and 
hurriedly  gathering  tho  families  together,  fortu- 
nately got  them  on  a  flat-boat,  at  that  hour  on  ite 
way  down  the  river.  By  the  aid  of  the  boat, 
they  were  enabled  to  reach  Maysvillc,  and  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  settle  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  famous  "old  Scioto  Salt  Works,"  in  Jack- 
son County,  on  the  banks  of  Salt  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  t  he  Scioto,  were  long  known  to  the  whites  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  settle  in  Ohio.  They 
were  indicated  on  the  maps  published  in  1755. 
They  were  tho  resort,  for  generations,  of  the  In- 
dians in  all  parte  of  the  West,  who  annually  came 
here  to  make  salt.  They  often  brought  white 
prisoners  with  them,  and  thus  the  salt  works  be- 
came known.  There  were  no  attempts  made  to 
settle  hero,  however,  until  after  the  Indian  war, 
which  closed  in  1795.  As  soon  as  peace  was  as- 
sured, the  whites  came  here  for  salt,  and  soon  after 
made  a  settlement.  Another  early  salt  spring 
was  in  what  is  now  Trumbull  County.  It  is  also 
noted  on  Evan's  map  of  1755.  They  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Indians,  French,  and  by  the  Americans 
as  early  as  1780,  and  perhaps  earlier. 

As  early  as  17*!1  Moravian  missionaries  came 
among  the  Ohio  Indians  and  began  their  labors. 
In  a  few  years,  under  the  lead  of  Revs.  Fredrick 
Post  and  John  Heckewcldcr,  permanent  stations 
Were  established  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  chief- 
ly on  the  Tuscarawas  River  in  Tuscarawas  County. 
Here  were  the  three  Indian  villages— Shoenburn, 
Gnadenhuttcn  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the  first  is 
about  two  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia ;  Gna- 
denhutten  was  seven  miles  further  south,  and  about 
five  miles  still  on  was  Salem,  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  village  of  Port  Washington.  The  first 
and  last  named  of  these  villages  were  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tuscarawas  River,  near  the  margin  of 
the  Ohio  Canal.  Gnadenhuttcn  was  on  the  east 
«de  of  tho  river.  It  was  here  that  the  brutal 
massacre  of  these  Christian  Indians,  by  the  rangers 
under  Col.  Williamson,  occurred  March  8,  1782. 
1  he  account  of  the  massacre  and  of  these  tribes 


appears  in  these  pages,  and  it  only  remains  to 
notice  what  became  of  them. 

The  hospitable  and  friendly  character  of  these 
Indians  had  extended  beyond  their  white  breth- 
ren on  the  Ohio.  The  American  people  at  large 
looked  on  the  act  of  Williamson  and  his  men  as  an 
outrage  on  humanity.  Congress  felt  its  influence, 
and  gave  them  a  tract  of  twelve  thousand  acres, 
embracing  their  former  homes,  and  induced  them 
to  return  from  the  northern  towns  whither  they  had 
fled.  As  the  whites  came  into  the  country,  their 
manners  degenerated  until  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  them.  Through  Gen.  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them,  whereby  Con- 
gress paid  them  over  $6,000,  an  annuity  of  $400, 
and  24,000  acres  in  some  territory  to  be  designated 
by  the  United  States.  This  treaty,  by  some  means, 
was  never  effectually  carried  out.  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  t  hem  took  up  their  residence  near  a 
Moravian  missionary  station  on  the  River  Thames, 
in  Canada.  Their  old  churchyard  still  exists  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  here  rest  the  bones  of 
several  of  their  devoted  teachers.  It  Is  proper 
to  remark  here,  that  Mary  Heekewclder.  daughter 
of  the  missionary,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio.  How- 
ever, this  is  largely  conjecture.  Captive  women 
among  the  Indians,  before  the  birth  of  Mary 
Heekewclder.  arc  known  to  have  borne  children, 
w  hich  afterward,  with  their  mothers,  were  restored 
to  their  friends.  The  assertion  that  Mary 
Heckewelder  was  the  first  child  born  in  Ohio,  u 
therefore  incorrect.  She  is  the  first  of  whom  any 
definite  record  is  made. 

These  outposts  are  about  all  that  arc  known 
to  have  existed  prior  to  the  settlement  at  Mari- 
etta. About  one-half  mile  Ih-Iow  Bolivar,  on 
the  western  line  of  Tuscarawas  County,  are  the 
remains  of  Fort  Laurens,  erected  in  1778,  by 
a  detachment  of  1,000  hum  under  Oen.  Mc- 
intosh, from  Fort  Pitt.  It  was,  however,  occu- 
pied but  a  short  time,  vacated  in  August,  1779,  as 
it  was  deemed  untenable  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  frontier. 

During  the  existence  of  the  six  years'  Indian 
war.  a  settlement  of  French  emigrants  was  made 
on  the  Ohio  River,  that  deserves  notice.  It  illus- 
trates very  clearly  the  extreme  ignorance  and 
credulity  prevalent  at  that  day.  In  May  or  June 
of  1788,  Joel  Barlow  left  this  country  for  Europe, 
« authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of 
land  in  the  West.  "  In  1790,  he  distributed  pro- 
posals in  Paris  for  the  disposal  of  lands  at  five 
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Bhillinua  per  acre,  which,  says  Volney,  "  promised 
a  climate  healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a 
thiu"  as  a  frost  in  the  winter;  a  river,  called  by 
way 'of  eminence  1  The  Beautiful, '  abounding  in 
fish  of  an  enormous  size ;  magnificent  forest*  of  a 
tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which 
yields  candles;  venison  in  abundance;  no  military 
enrollments,  and  no  quarters  to  find  for  soldiers. 
Purchasers  became  numerous,  individuals  and 
whole  families  sold  their  property,  and  in  the 
course  of  1791  many  embarked  at  the  various 
French  sea-ports,  each  with  his  title  in  his  pocket. 
Five  hundred  settlers,  among  whom  were  many 
wood  carvers  and  guilders  to  His  Majesty,  King  of 
France,  coachmakers,  friseure  and  peruke  makers, 
and  other  artisans  and  artistes,  equally  well  fitted 
for  a  frontier  life,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1791-92,  and  acting  without  concert,  traveling 
without  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs  and 
roads,  at  last  managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated 
for  their  residence.    There  they  learned  they  had 
been  cruelly  deceived,  and  that  the  titles  they  held 
were  worthless.    Without  food,  shelterless,  and 
danger  closing  around  them,  they  were  in  a  position 
that  none  but  a  Frenchman  could  be  in  without 
despair.    Who  brought  them  thithcT,  and  who  was 
to  blame,  is  yet  a  disputed  point.    Some  affirm 
that  those  to  whom  large  grants  of  land  were  made 
when  the  Ohio  Company  procured  its  charter,  were 
the  real  instigators  of  the  movement.    They  failed 
to  pay  for  their  lands,  and  hence  the  title  reverted 
to  the  Government.    This,  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  poor  Frenchmen,  rendered  their  situation  more 
distressing.    They  never  paid  for  their  lands,  and 
only  through  the  clemency  of  Congress,  who  after- 
ward gave  them  a  grant  of  land,  and  confirmed 
them  in  its  title,  were  they  enabled  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 


causes  of  these  people  being  so  grossly  deceived, 
there  can  be  none  regarding  their  sufferings.  1  hey 
had  followed  a  jack-o-lantern  into  the  howling 
wilderness,  and  must  work  or  starve.    The  land 
upon  which  they  had  been  located  was  covered 
with  immense  forest  trees,  to  level  which  the  coach- 
makers  were  at  a  loss.    At  last,  hoping  to  conquer 
by  a  coup  de  main,  they  tied  ropes  to  the  branches, 
and  whih:  a  dow  n  pulled  at  them  as  many  fell  at 
the  trunk  with  all  sorts  of  edged  tools,  and  thus 
soon  brought  the  monster  to  the  earth.    Yet  he 
was  a  burden.    He  was  down,  to  be  sure,  but  as 
much  in  the  way  as  ever.    Several  lopped  off  the 
branches,  others  dug  an  immense  trench  at  his  side, 
into  which,  with  might  and  main,  all  rolled  the 
large  log,  and  then  buried  him  from  sight.  They 
erected  their  cabins  in  a  cluster,  as  they  had  seen 
them  in  their  own  native  land,  thus  affording  some 
protection    from   marauding   bands  of  Indians. 
Though  isolated  here  in  the  lonely  wilderness,  and 
nearly  out  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase  pro- 
visions from  descending  boats,  yet  once  a  week 
they  met  and  drowned  care  in  a  merry  dance, 
greatly  to  the  wonderment  of  the  scout  or  lone 
Indian  who  chanced  to  witness  their  revelry. 
Though  their  vivacity  could  work  wonders,  it  would 
not  pay  for  lands  nor  lmy  provisions.   Some  of  those 
at  Gallipolis  I  for  such  they  called  their  settlement, 
from  Gallia,  in  France)  went  to  Detroit,  some  to 
Kaskaskia,  and  some  bought  land  of  the  Ohio 
Compj  iny,  who  treated  them  liberally.  Congress, 
too,  in  1795,  being  informed  of  their  sufferings, 
and  how  they  had  been  deceived,  granted  them 
24,000  acres  opposite  Little  Sandy  River,  to  which 
grant,  in  1798,  12,000  acres  more  were  added. 
The  tract  has  since  been  known  as  French  Grant 
The  settlement  is  a  curious  episode  in  early  "  est- 
ern  history,  and  deserves  a  place  in  its  annals. 
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ENGLISH  EXPLORATIONS  —TRADERS  —  FRENCH 

FOSSE 

\  S  haa  been  noted,  the  Freneh  title  rested  on 
jLJL  the  discoveries  of  their  missionaries  and 
traders,  upon  the  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
upon  the  construction  of  the  treaties  of  Rvswiek, 
Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.     The  English 
claims  to  the  same  region  were  based  on  the  fact 
of  a  prior  occupation  of  the  corresponding  coast, 
on  an  opposite  cc instruction  of  the  same  treaties, 
and  an  alleged  cession   of  the   rights   of  the 
Indians.    The  rights  acquired  by  discovery  wen; 
conventional,  and    in    equity  were   good  only 
between  European  powers,  and  could  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  but  this  distinction  was  dis- 
regarded hy  all  European  powers.    The  inquiry  of 
an  Indian  chief  embodies  the  whole  controversy: 
"Where  are  the  Indian  lands,  since  the  French 
claim  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
English  all  on  the  south  side  of  it?" 

The  English  charters  expressly  granted  to  all 
the  original  colonies  the  country  westward  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  claims  thus  set  up  in  the  West, 
though  held  in  abeyance,  were  never  relinquished. 
The  primary  distinction  between  the  two  nations 
governed  their  actions  in  the  New  World,  and  led 
nnally  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Knglish.  They 
were  fixed  agricultural  communities.    The  French 
were  mere  trading  poHte.     Though  the  French 
were  the  prime  movers  in  the  exploration  of  the 
West,  the  English  made  discoveries  during  their 
occupation,  however,  mainly  by  their  traders,  who 
penetrated  tho  Western  wilderness  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  River,  entering  it  from  the  two  streams  which 
uniting  form  that  river.    Daniel  Coxie,  in  1722, 
published,  in   London,  "A  description  of  the 
English  province  of  Carolina,  by  the  Spaniards 
called  Florida,  and  by  the  French' called  La  Louis- 
tane,  as  also  the  great  and  famous  river  Mescha- 
cebe,  or  Mississippi,  the  five  vast  navigable  hikes 
of  fresh  water,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  commodities  of  the  growth 
and  production  of  the  said  province."    The  title 
of  this  work  exhibits  very  clearly  the  opinions  of 
the  English  people  respecting  the  West.    As  early 
m  1630,  Charles  I  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
"All  that  part  of  America  lying  between  thirty- 
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one  and  thirty-six  degrees  north  latitude,  from  sea 
to  sea,"  out  of  which  the  limits  of  Carolina  were 
afterward  taken.    This  immense  grant  was  con- 
veyed in  1038,  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxie. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  claim,  it  appeared  that 
Col.  Wood,  of  Virginia,  from  1054  to  1604,  ex- 
plored several  branches  of  the  Ohio  and  "  Mescha- 
cebe,"  as  they  spell  the  Mississippi.    A  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  who  was  employed  by  Col.  Wood,  kept  a 
journal  of  the  exploration.    There  is  also  the  ac- 
count of  some  oue  who  had  explored  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Yellow. or  Missouri  River,  before  1676. 
These,  and  others,  are  said  to  have  been  there 
when  La  Salle  explored  the  outlet  of  the  Great 
River,  as  he  found  tools  among  the  natives  which 
were  of  European  manufacture.    They  had  been 
brought  here  by  English  adventurers.   Also,  when 
Iberville  was  colonizing  the  lower  part  of  Louis- 
iana, these  same  persons  visited  the  Chickasaws 
and  stirred  them  up  against  the  French.   It  is  also 
stated  that  La  Salle  found  that  some  one  had  been  j 
among  the  Natchez  tribes  when  he  returned  from  j 
the  discovery  of  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
excited  them  against  him.    There  is,  however,  no 
good  authority  for  these  statements,  and  they  are 
doubtless  incorrect.    There  is  also  an  account  that 
in  1678,  several  persons  went  from  New  England 
as  far  south  as  New  Mexico,  "  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  beyond  the  Meschacebc,"  the  narrative 
reads,  and  on  their  return  wrote  an  account  of  the 
expedition.    This,  also,  canuot  be  traced  to  good 
authority.     The  only  accurate  account  of  the 
English  reaching  the  WTest  was  when  Bienville 
met  the  British  vessel  at  the  "  English  Turn," 
about  1700.    A  few  of  their  traders  may  have 
been  in  the  valley  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains before  1700,  though  no  reliable  accounts  aro 
now  found  to  confirm  these  suppositions.  Still, 
from  the  earliest  occupation  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
by  the  English,  they  claimed  the  country,  and, 
though  the  policy  of  its  occupation  rested  for  a 
time,  it  was  never  fully  abandoned.    Its  revival 
dates  from  1710  properly,  though  no  immediate 
endeavor  was  made  lor  many  years  after.  That 
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year,  Alexander  Spottswood  was  made  Governor  of 
Virginia.    No  sooner  did  he  assume  the  functions 
of  ruler,  than,  casting  his  eye  over  his  dominion,  he 
saw  the  great  West  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains unoccupied  by  the  Knglish.  and  rapidly  filling 
with  the  French,  who  he  observed  were  gradually 
confining  the  English  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  His 
prophetic  eye  saw  at  a  glance  the  animus  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  he  determined  to  act  promptly 
on  the  defeasive.  Through  his  representation,  the 
Virginia  Assembly  was  induced  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  defray  the  expense  of  an  exploration  of 
the  mountains,  and  see  if  a  suitable  pass  could  not 
then  be  found  where  they  could  be  crossed.  The 
Governor  led  the  expedition  in  person.    The  pass 
was  discovered,  a  route  marked  out  for  future  em- 
igrants, and  the  party  returned  to  Williamsburg. 
There  the  Governor  established  the  order  of  the 
"Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,"  presented 
his  report  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  and  one  to  his 
King.  In  each  report,  he  exposedwith  great  bold- 
ness the  scheme  of  the  French,  and  advised  the 
building  of  a  chain  of  forts  across  to  the  Ohio,  and 
the  formation  of  settlements  to  counteract  them. 
The  British  Government,  engrossed  with  other 
matters,  neglected  his  advice.    Forty  years  after, 
they  remembered  it.  only  to  regret  "that  it  was  BO 
thoughtlessly  disregarded. 

Individuals,  however,  profited  by  his  advice.  By 
1730,  traders  began  in  earnest  to  cross  the  mount- 
ain and  gather  from  the  Indians  the  stores  beyond. 
They  now  began  to  adopt  a  system,  and  abandoned 
the  heretofore  renegade  habits  of  those  who  had 
superseded  them,  many  of  whom  never  returned  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast.    In  17-12,  John  Howard  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  a  skin  canoo,  and,  on  the 
Mississippi  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  His 
captivity  did  not  in  the  least  deter  others  from 
coming.    Indeed,  the  date  of  his  voyage  was  the 
commencement  of  a  vigorous  trade  with  the  In- 
dians by  the  English,  who  crossed  the  Aileghanies 
by  the  route  discovered  by  Gov.  Spottswood.  In 
1748,  Conrad  Weiser,  a  German  of  Herenberg,  who 
had  acquired  in  early  life  a  knowledge  of  the  Mo- 
hawk  tongue  by  a  residence  among  them,  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Shawanees  on  the  <  )hio.  He 
went  as  far  as  Ugstown.a  Shawance  village  on  the 
north  bank  ot  the  Ohio,  about  seventeen  miles  be- 
low the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  he  met  the  chiefs 

tLTi      8CCUrCd  tHeir  pr°mii!C  °f  aid  aga'DSt 
The  principal  ground  of  the  claims  of  the 
n  the  Northwest  was  the  treaty  with  the 


Five  Nations— the  Iroquois.  This  powerful  confed- 
eration claimed  the  jurisdiction  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country.  Their  policy  differed  considera- 
bly from  other  Indian  tribes.  They  were  the  only 
confederation  which  attempted  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America.  They  were  often  termed  the 
•  Six  Nations."  as  the  entrance  of  another  tribe 
into  the  confederacy  made  that  number.  They 
were  the  conquerors  of  nearly  all  tribes  from  Lower 
Canada,  to  and  beyond  the  Slississippi.  They  only 
exacted,  however,  a  tribute  from  the  conquered 
tribes,  leaving  them  to  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs,  and  stipulating  that  to  them  alone  did  the 
right  of  cession  belong.  Their  country,  under 
these  claims,  embraced  all  of  America!  north  ot  the 
Cherok.-e  Nation,  in  Vinrinia;  all  Kentucky,  and 
all  the  Northwest. save  a  district  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
and  a  small  section  in  Southwestern  Illinois, 


English 


ana, 

claimed  by  the  Miami  Confederacy.  The  Iroquois 
or  Six  Nations,  were  the  terror  of  all  other  trills. 
It  was  they  who  devastated  the  Illinois  country 
about  RoeK  Fort  in  1680,  and  caused  wide-spread 
alarm  among  all  the  Western  Indians.  In  1684, 
Lord  Howard,  Governor  of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty 
with  the  Iroquois  at  Albanv.  when,  at  the  request 
of  Col.  Duncan,  of  New  York,  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  English.  They 
made  a  deed  of  sale  then,  by  treaty,  to  the  British 
Government,  of  a  vast  tract  of  country  south  and 
east  of  the  Illinois  Kiver.  and  extending  into  Can- 
ada. In  1  lH'i.  another  deed  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  national  confederacy  by 
which  their  lands  were  conveyed  in  trust  to 
England, '-to  bo  protected  and  defended  by  His 
Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors  and 
their  heirs."* 

If  the  Six  Nations  had  a  good  claim  to  the  West- 
ern country,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  England 
was  justified  in  defending  their  country  against  the 
Frenrh,  as,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  had 
agreed  not  to  invade  the  lands  of  Britain's  Indian 
allies.  This  claim  was  vigorously  contested  by 
France,  as  that  country  claimed  the  Iroquois  had 
no  lawful  jurisdiction  over  the  West.  In  all  the 
disputes,  the  interests  of  the  contending  nations 
was,  however,  the  paramount  consideration.  The 
rights  of  the  Indians  were  little  regarded. 

The  British  also  purchased  land  by  the  treaty 
of  Lincaster,  in  1744,  wherein  they  agreed  to  pay 
the  Six  Nations  for  land  settled'  unlawfully  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland.    The  In- 
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dians  were  given  goods  and  gold  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  They  were  also 
promised  the  protection  of  the  Knglish.  Had  this 
latter  provision  been  faithfully  carried  out,  much 
blood  wuuld  have  been  saved  in  alter  years.  The 
treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  were  the  real  basis 
of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  West  ;  claims 
that  were  only  settled  by  war.  The  Shawanee  In- 
dians, on  the  Ohio,  were  also  becoming  hostile  to 
the  l']iiglish,  and  begun  to  assume  a  threatening 
exterior.  Peter  Chartier,  a  half-breed,  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  escaped  from  the  authorities,  those 
by  whom  he  was  held  lor  a  violation  of  the  laws, 
and  joiuing  the  Shawanccs,  persuaded  them  to  join 
the  French.  Soon  afler,  in  17-13  or  1744,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  400  of  their  war- 
riors, and  lay  in  wait  on  the  Alleghany  River  for 
the  provincial  traders.  He  captured  two,  exhib- 
ited to  them  a  captains  commission  from  the 
French,  and  seized  their  good*,  worth  £1,000. 
The  Indians,  after  this,  emboldened  by  the  aid 
given  them  by  the  French,  became  more  and  more 
hostile,  aud  Weiser  was  again  sent  across  the  mount- 
ains in  1 748,  with  presents  to  conciliate  them  and 
sound  them  on  their  fadings  for  the  rival  nations, 
and  also  to  see  what  they  thought  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Knglish  to  be  made  in  the  West.  The  visit 
of  Conrad  Weiser  was  successful,  and  Thomas  Lee, 
with  twelve  other  Virginians,  among  whom  were 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  brothers  of 
George  Washington,  formed  a  company  which 
they  styled  the  Ohio  Company,  and.  in  1748,  peti- 
tioned the  King  for  a  grant  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  monarch  approved  the  petition  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  grant  the  Com- 
pany 500,000  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that 
colony  beyond  the  Alleghauies,  200,000  of  which 
were  to  be  located  at  once.  This  provision  was  to 
hold  good  for  ten  years,  free  of  quit  rent,  provided 
the  Company  would  settle  100  families  within 
seven  years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  for  their 
protection.  These  terms  the  Company  accepted, 
and  sent  at  once  to  London  for  a  cargo  suitable  fur 
the  Indian  trade.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Kuglish  Companies  iu  the  West ;  this  one  forming 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  Others  were  also  formed  in 
J  irginia,  whose  object  was  the  colonization  of  the 
>>  est.  One  of  these,  the  I^oval  Company,  received, 
<>n  the  12lh  of  June,  1740,  a  grant  of  800,000 
acres,  from  the  line  of  Canada  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1751 .  the  Grecu- 
Imar  Company  received  a  grant  of  100,000  acres. 


To  these  encroachments,  the  French  were  by  no 
means  blind.  They  saw  plainly  enough  that  if 
the  Knglish  gained  a  foothold  in  the  West,  they 
would  inevitably  endeavor  to  obtain  the  country, 
and  one  day  the  issue  could  only  be  decided  by 
war.  Vaudreuil,  the  Freuch  Governor,  had  long 
anxiously  watched  the  coming  struggle.  In  1774, 
he  wrote  home  representing  the  consequences  that 
would  surely  come,  should  the  Knglish  succeed  in 
their  plans.  The  towns  of  the  French  in  Illinois 
were  producing  large  amounts  of  bread-stuffs  and 
provisions  which  they  sent  to  New  Orleaus.  These 
provinces  were  becoming  valuable,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  under  control  of  a  rival  power. 
In  1740,  Louis  Celeron  was  sent  by  the  Governor 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  plant  leaden  plates,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  along  the  Ohio  at  the  mouths  of 
the  principal  streams.  Two  of  these  plates  were 
afterward  exhumed.  One  was  sent  to  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  and  the  inscription*  deci- 
phered by  He  Witt  Clinton.  On  these  plates  was 
clearly  staled  the  claims  of  France,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  translation  below. 

England*!  claim,  briefly  and  clearly  stated,  read 
as  follows:  "That  all  lands,  or  countries  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea, 
between  48  and  34  degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
were  expressly  included  in  the  grant  of  King 
James  the  First,  to  divers  of  his  subjects,  so  long 
time  since  as  the  year  1000,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  the  year  1020;  and  under  this  grant, 
the  colony  of  Virginia  claims  extent  ?o  far  west 
as  the  South  Sea.  and  the  ancient  colonies  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  and  Connecticut,  were  by  their 
respective  charters,  made  to  extend  to  the  said 
South  Sea,  so  that  not  only  the  right  to  the  sea 
coast,  but  to  all  the  Inland  countries  from  sea  to 
sea.  has  at  all  times  been  asserted  by  the  Crown  of 
Kngland.'f 

To  make  good  their  titles,  both  nations  were  now 
doing  their  utmost.  Professedly  at  peace,  it  only 
needed  a  torch  applied,  as  it  were,  to  any  point,  to 
instantly  precipitate  hostilities.    The  French  were 

•  The  following  i»  the  tr»n«lntinn  of  the  In^rlpllon  of  the  pUt« 
fnnnJ  «t  V«n»ngu:  -  In  the  yr»r  1740,  reign  of  Loula  X\  ,  King  of 
Franc,  we.  Celeron,  commiindjint  of  »  deUrhm.  nt  by  Monnirur 
Hi-  JUrouU  "f  (»*llt*u«ilrre.  Comm«mler-in-rhi.-r  of  New  Frnnci\ 
to  ctuMi-h  imn.iiiilhlj  in  rertnln  Inuinn  village*  in  tbeae  '.nnlnna, 
have  bii  tied  llii"  |.t»t*  »t  Hi."  confluence  of  the  Toraclakoiii,  tlili 
m-ntj  ninth.  I  J«ilv.  near  the  River  Ohio,  otherwise  Itcautilul 
River,  n«  a  mom-menl  of  renewal  or  puaaeninn  which  we  have  taken 
uf  the  n.ii.1  H««,  and  »ll  in  llttMtHM;  and  of  «ll  the  land  on  both 
•MMLM  hrMlfcrMftlCOTOr  MM  rlvrWj  inaimiuch  anlhe  preceding 
King,  of  France  hate  enjoyed  it.  ami  tnainlainad  It  by  their  .row 
and  by  treaU.*.  eaprciaJly  by  thoae  of  Byiwick.  Uraebt,  and  AU 
U.  Chape"*  " 
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busily  engaged  erecting  forts  from  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  and  on  down  in 
the  Illinois  Valley,  up  at  Detroit,  and  at  all  its 
posts,  preparations  were  constantly  going  on  lor  the 
crisis,  now  sure  to  come.    The  i*ue  between  the 
two  governments  was  now  fully  made  up.    It  ad- 
mitted of  no  compromise  but  the  sword,    lo  that, 
however,  neither  power  desired  an  immediate  ap- 
peal, and  both  sought  rather  to  establish  and  lortity 
their  interests,  and  to  conciliate  the  Indian  trilx-s. 
The  English,  through  the  Ohio  Company,  sent  out 
Christopher  Gist  in  the  fall  of  1760,  to  explore  the 
regions  west  of  the  mountains.   He  was  instructed 
to°cxamine  the  passes,  trace  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  mark  the  falls,  seek  for  valuable  lauds,  ob- 
serve the  strength,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  the  Indian  tribes.    He  was  well  fitted  for  such 
an  enterprise.    Hardy,  sagacious,  bold,  an  adept  in 
Indian  character,  a  hunter  by  occupation,  no  man 
was  better  qualified  than  he  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing.   He  visited  Logstown,  where  he  was  jealously 
received,  passed  over  to  the  Muskingum  River  and 
Vallev  in  Ohio,  where  he  found  a  village  of  Wyan- 
dots,  divided  in  sentiment.    At  this  village  he  met 
Crogan.  another  equally  famous  frontiersman,  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  Pennsylvania.  Together 
they  held  a  eouueil  with  the  chiefs,  and  received 
assurance  of  the  friendship  of  the  tribe.  This 
done,  they  passed  to  the  Shawnee  towns  on  the 
Scioto,  received  their  assurances  of  friendship,  and 
went  on  to  the  Miami  Valley,  which  they  crossed, 
remarking  in  Crogan's  journal  of  its  great  fertili- 
ty.   They  made  a  mil  of  logs  on  which  they 
crossed  the  Great  Miami,  visited  Piqua,  the  chief 
town  of  the  l'ickawillanies.  and  here  made  treaties 
with  the  Weas  aud  Piankeshaws.    While  here,  a 
deputation  of  the  Ottawas  visited  the  Miami  Con- 
federacy to  induce  them  to  unite  with  the  French. 
They  were  repulsed  through  the  influence  of  the 
English  agents,  the  Miamis sending  Gist  word  that 
they  would  "  stand  like  the  mountains.  "  Crogan 
now  returned  and  published  an  account  of  their 
wanderings.     Gist  followed  the   Miami  to  ita 
mouth,  passed  down  the  Ohio  till  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  falls,  then  returned  by  way  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  over  the  highlands  of  Kentucky 
to  Virginia,  arriving  in  May.  1751.    He  had 
visited  the  Mingocs,  Delawares,  Wyaudots,  Shawa- 
nces  and  Miamis,  proposed  a  union  among  these 
tribes,  and  appointed  a  grand  council  to  meet  at 
Logstown  to  form  an  alliance  among  themselves 
and  with  Virginia.    His  journey  was  marvelous 
for  the  day.    It  was  extremely  haiardous.  as  he 


r 


was  part  of  the  time  among  hostile  tribes,  who 
eould  have  captured  hiui  and  been  well  rewarded 
by  the  French  Government.  Hut  Gist  knew  how 
to  act.  and  was  successful. 

While  Gist  was  doing  this,  some  English  traders 
established  themselves  at  a  place  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  and  opened  a 
store  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians 
This  was  clearly  in  the  limits  of  the  West,  claimed 
by  the  French,  and  at  once  aroused  them  to  action, 
flic  fort  ..rstoekade  stood  on  the  banks  ot  Loramie  s 
Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  ol  the  present 
eitv  of  Sydney.    It  received  the  name  Loranne 
from  the  creek  by  the  French,  which  received 
its   name  in   turn   from   the  French  trader  ol 
that  name,  who   had  a  trading-port   on  this 
creek.    Wamie  had  fled  to  the  Spanish  country 
west   of  the   Mississippi,  and   lor   many  years 
was  a  trader  there ;  his  store  being  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri,  mar  the  present 
city  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.    When  the  English 
traders  came  to  Loramie's  Creek,  and  erected 
their  tradim-place,  they  gave  itthenanicot  lu  k- 
awillany,  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  there.    1  la- 
Miami' confederacy  granted  them  this  privilege 
as  the  result  of  the  presents  brought  by  trogai.  aud 
Gist.    It  is  also  asserted  that  Andrew  Montour, 
a  half-breed,  son  of  a  Seneca  chief  and  the  famous 
Catharine  Montour,  who  was  au  iniprtant  fac- 
tor afterward  in  the  English  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  was  with  them,  and  by  his  influence  did 
much  to  aid  in  securing  the  privilege-   Thus  was 
established  the  first  English  trading-post  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  in  Ohio.    It,  however 
enjoved  onlv  a  short  duration.    The  French  couki 
not  endure  "so  clear  an  iuvasion  of  their  country, 
aud  gathering  a  force  of  Ottawas  and  Chippcwas, 
now'  their  allies,  they  attacked  the  st^kade  in 
June,  1752.   At  first  they  demanded  of  the  Mum* 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  as  they  were  the  real 
cause  of  its  location,  having  granted  the  EngUsn 
the  privilege.    The  Miamis  not  only  refused,  but 
aided  the  British  in  the  defense.  In  the  battle  ha 
ensued,  fourteen  of  the  Miamis  were  slam,  ami  an 
the  traders  captured.    One  account  says  they  wen. 
burned,  another,  and  probably  the  correct  one, 
states  that  they  were  taken  to  Canada  as  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is  probable  the  traders  were  from ,1  en n- 
svlvania,  as  that  commonwealth  made  the  .nam 
presents  as  condolence  for  their  warrior*  that  wen 
slain. 


marvelous       Wood  had  now  been  shed.    The  opening  gun 
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mood  had  now  neon  snea.    i  m  r 
the  French  and  Indian  war  had  been  fired,  and  both 
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nations  became  more  deeply  interested  in  affair*  in 
the  West.  The  English  were  determined  to  secure 
additional  title  to  the  West,  and,  in  1752,  sent 
Messrs.  Fry,  Lotnax  and  Patton  as  commissioners 
to  Logstown  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  confirm 
the  Lancaster  treaty.  They  met  the  Indians  on 
the  9th  of  June,  stated  their  desires,  and  on  the 
11th  received  their  answer.  At  first,  the  sav- 
ages were  not  inclined  to  recognize  the  Lancaster 
treaty,  but  agreed  to  aid  the  English,  as  the  French 
had  already  made  war  on  the  Twigtees  (at  Picka- 
willany  i,  and  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fort  and  trading-post  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  not  all  the  Virginians  wanted,  however, 
and  taking  aside  Andrew  Montour,  now  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations,  persuaded  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  red  men.  By  such  means,  they  were  in- 
duced to  treat,  and  on  the  13th  they  all  united  in 
signing  a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster  treaty  in 
its  full  extent,  consenting  to  a  settlement  Bouth  west 
of  the  Ohio,  and  covenanting  that  it  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  them.  By  such  means  was  obtained 
the  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

All  this  time,  the  home  governments  were  en- 
deavoring to  out-maneuver  each  other  with  regard 
to  the  lands  in  the  West,  though  there  the  outlook 
only  betokened  war.  The  French  understood  bet- 
ter than  the  English  how  to  manage  the  Indians, 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  them  firmly  to  ibeir 
cause.  The  English  were  not  honest  in  their 
actions  with  them,  and  hence,  in  after  years,  the 
massacres  that  followed. 

At  the  close  of  1752,  (list  was  at  work,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Lancaster  and  Logstown  treaties, 
laying  out  a  fort  and  town  on  Chartier's  Creek, 
about  ten  miles  below  the  fork.  Eleven  families 
had  crossed  the  mountains  to  settle  at  Gist's  resi- 
dence west  of  Laurel  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Yough- 
iogheny.  Goods  had  come  from  Kngland  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  which  were  flurried  as  far  West  as 
Will's  Creek,  where  Cumberland  now  stands  ;  and 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  Indians  and  traders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering 
cannon  and  stores  on  Lake  Erie,  and,  without 
treaties  or  deeds  of  land,  were  gaining  the  good 
will  of  the  inimical  tribes,  and  preparing,  when  all 
was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.  Their  fortifications 
consisted  of  a  chain  of  forts  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Ohio,  on  the  border.  ( )nc  was  at  Presque  Isle. 
M»  the  site  of  Kric ;  one  on  French  Creek,  on  the 
site  of  Waterford,  Penn.;  one  at  the  mouth  of 
French  Creek,  in  Venango  County,  Penn.;  while 
opposite  it  was  another,  effectually  commanding 


that  section  of  country.  These  forts,  it  will  be 
observed,  were  all  in  the  limits  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania colony.  The  Governor  informed  the  Assem- 
bly of  their  existence,  who  voted  £(100  to  be  used 
in  purchasing  presents  for  the  Indians  near  the 
forts,  and  thereby  bold  their  friendship.  Virginia, 
also,  took  similar  measures.  Trent  was  sent,  with 
guns  and  ammunition  and  presents,  to  the  friendly 
tribes,  and,  while  on  his  mission,  learned  of  the 
plates  of  lead  planted  by  the  French.  In  October, 
1753,  a  treaty  was  consummated  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Iroquois,  Delawares,  Shawauees,  Twig- 
twees  and  Wyandots,  by  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom  was  the  philosopher 
Franklin.  At  the  conferences  held  at  this  time, 
the  Indians  complained  of  the  actions  of  the 
French  in  forcibly  taking  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted country,  and  also  bitterly  denounced  them 
for  using  rum  to  intoxicate  the  red  men,  when 
they  desired  to  gain  any  advantage.  Not  long 
after,  they  had  similar  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  English,  whose  lawless  traders  cared  for  nothing 
but  to  gain  the  furs  of  the  savage  at  as  little  ex- 
pense as  possible. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  on  what  was 
regarded  as  English  territory,  created  intense  feel- 
ing in  the  colonies,  especially  iu  Virginia.  The 
purpose  of  the  French  to  inclose  the  English  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast, and  thus  prevent  their  extension 
over  the  mountains,  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, and  it  was  thought  that  this  was  the  open- 
iug  of  a  scheme  already  planned  by  the  French 
Court  to  reduce  all  North  America  under  the  do- 
minion of  France.  Gov.  Dinwiddie  detenuiued 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  French  posts,  to  as- 
certain their  real  intentions  and  to  observe  the 
amount  and  disj-ositiou  of  their  forces.  Hcselccted 
a  young  Virginian,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
a  surveyor  by  trade  and  one  well  qualified  for  the 
duty.  That  young  man  afterward  led  the  Amcti- 
can  Colonies  iu  their  struggle  for  liberty.  George 
Washington  and  ono  companion,  Mr  Gist,  suc- 
cessfully made  the  trip,  in  the  solitude  of  a  severe 
winter,  received  assurance  from  the  French  com- 
mandant that  they  would  by  no  means  abandon 
their  outposts,  and  would  not  yield  unless  com- 
pelled by  force  of  arms.  The  commandant  was 
exceedingly  polite,  but  firm,  and  assured  the  young 
American  that  ,;  we  claim  the  country  on  the  Ohio 
by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  La  Salle  (in  1GG9) 
and  will  not  give  it  up  to  t  he  English.  Our  orders 
are  to  make  prisoners  of  every  Englishman  found 
trading  in  the  Ohio  Valley." 
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fortifications  at  the  Fork.    Swift  feet  had  bom 


the  Dews  of  it  up  the  valley,  and  though  Ensign 
\  in  command,  felt  himself  secure,  on  the 


During  Washington's  absence  steps  were  taken 
to  fortify  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

Monongahcla  and  Alleghany;  and  when,  on  his  Ward,  left 

return,  he  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with  mate-  17th  of  April  he  saw  a  sight  that  made  his  heart 

rials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  sick.    .Sixty  baiteaux  and  three  hundred  canoes 

and,  soon  after,  some  families  going  out  to  settle,  wen-  coming  down  the  Alleghany      J  he  com- 

he  knew  the  defense  had  begun.     As  soon  as  mandant  sent  him  a  summons,  which  evaded  no 


Washington  made 


his  report,  Gov.  Dinwiddle 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the 
French  Wi  re  building  a  fort  at  Venango,  and  that, 
in  March,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  would 
be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian 
allies,  tor  which  purpose  three  hundred  canoes  had 
been  collected  ;  and  that  Logstown  was  to  be  made 
headquarters,  while  forts  were  to  be  built  in  other 
places.    He  sent  expresses  to  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  apprising  them  of  the 
nature  of  affairs,  and  calling  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance.   He  also  raised  two  companies,  one  of  which 
was  raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent. 
The  one  under  Trent  was  to  be  raised  on  the 
frontiers,  and  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  repair  to 
the  Fork  and  erect  there  a  fort,  begun  by  the  Ohio 
Company.    Owing  to  various  conflicting  opinions 
between  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
Assembly,  and  the  conference  with  the  Six  Nations, 
held  by  New  York,  neither  of  those  provinces  put 
forth  any  vigorous  measures  until  stirred  to  action 
by  the  invasions  on  the  frontiers,  and  until  directed 
by  the  Earl  of  Uolderness,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fort  at  Venango  was  finished  by  the  French 
in  April,  1754.    AH  along  the  creek  resounded 
tho  clang  of  arms  and  the  preparations  for  war. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  though  inactive, 
and  debating  whether  "the  French  really  had  in- 
vaded English  territory  or  not,  sent  aid  to  the 
Old  Dominion,  now  all  alive  to  the  conquest.  The 
two  companies  had  been  increased  to  six  ;  Washing, 
ton  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  made  second  under  command  of  Joshua 
Fry.    Ten  cannon,  lately  from  England,  were  for- 
warded from  Alexandria  ;  wagons  were  got  ready 
to  carry  westward  provisions  and  stores  throm-h 
the  h 
cnli> 

thousand  acres  of  land  to"  those  who  would  go" 
They  were  gathering  along  Will's  Creek  and  far 
beyond,  while  Trent,  who  had  come  for  more  men 
and  supplies,  left  a  little  band  of  forty-one  men, 
working  away  in  hunger  and  want  at  the  Fork  to 
which  both  nations  were  looking  with  anxious  eves. 
1  hough  no  enemy  was  near,  and  only  a  few  Indian 
scouts  were  seen,  keen  eyes  had  observed  the  low 


It  was  useless  to  contend, 
the 


jM.i.i.-M.iuM  auU  stores  uirouuh 
ic  heavy  spring  roads;  and  everywhere  men  were 
»li-sting  under  the  King's  promise  of  two  hundred 


words  in  its  meaning 

that  evening  he  supped  with  his  conqueror 
next  day  he  was  bowed  out  by  the  polite  French- 
man, an'd  with  his  men  and  tools  marched  up  the 
Monongahcla.  The  first  birds  of  spring  wen-  fill- 
ing the  air  with  their  song ;  the  rivers  rolled  by. 
swollen  by  April  showers  and  melting  snows;  all 
nature  was  putting  on  her  robes  of  green  ;  and  the 
fortress,  which  the  English  had  so  earnestly  st  rived 
to  obtain  and  fortify,  was  now  in  the  hands  ol  the 
French.  Fort  Du  Qucsne  arose  on  the  incomplete 
fortifications.  The  seven  years'  war  that  followed 
not  only  affected  America,  but  spread  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  war  made  England  a  great 
imperial  power  ;  drove  the  French  from  Asia  and 
America;  dispelled  the  brilliant  and  extended 
scheme  of  Louis  and  his  voluptuous  empire. 

The  active  field  of  operations  was  in  the  Canada* 
principally,  and  along  the  western  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania. *  There  were  so  few  people  then  in  the 
present  confines  of  Ohio,  that  only  the  rK*ssession 
of  the  country,  in  common  with  all  the  V  est. 
could  be  the  animus  of  the  conflict.  It  so  much 
concerned  this  part  of  the  New  World,  that  a  brief 
resume  of  the  war  will  be  necessary  to  fully  under- 
stand its  history. 

The  fall  of  the  post  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio.  Fort 
Du  QtlCSnc,  gave  the  French  control  of  the  W  est. 
Washington  went  on  with  his  few  militia  to  re- 
take the  post.  Though  he  was  successful  at  first 
he  was  in  the  end  defeated,  and  surrendered, 
being  allowed  to  reUirn  with  all  his  munitions  of 
war.  The  two  governments,  though  trying  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question,  were 
getting  ready  for  the  conflict.  France  went  stead- 
ily on,  though  at  one  time  England  gave,  in  a 
measure,  her  consent  to  allow  the  French  to  retain 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanics  and  south 
of  the  lakes.  '  Had  this  been  done,  what  a  different 
future  would  have  been  in  America  !  Otber  des- 
tinies were  at  work,  however,  and  the  plan  fell 
stillborn. 

England  sent  Gen.  Braddock  and  a  fine  force 
of  men,  who  marched  directly  toward  the  post  on 
the  Ohio.  His  ill-fated  expedition  resulted  only 
in  the  total  defeat  of  his  army,  and  his  own  death. 
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Washington  saved  a  remnant  of  the  army,  ami 
made  his  way  back  to  the  colonies.  The  En- 
glish needed  a  leader.  They  next  planned  four 
campaigns;  one  against  Fort  Du  Quesne;  one 
against  Crown  Point;  one  against  Niagara,  and 
one  asrainst  the  French  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Nearly  every  one  proved  a  failure.  The  English 
were  defeated  on  sea  and  on  land,  all  owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  Parliament,  and  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able, vigorous  leader.  The  settlements  on  the  front- 
iers, now  exposed  to  a  cruel  foe,  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,  and  already  the  signs  of  a  government 
of  their  own,  able  to  defend  itself,  began  to 
appear.  They  received  aid  from  the  colonies. 
Though  the  French  were  not  repulsed,  they  and 
their  red  allies  found  they  eould  not  murder  with 
impunity.  Self-preservation  was  a  stronger  incen- 
tive in  conflict  than  aggrandizement,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Indians  found  avengers. 

The  great  Pitt  became  Prime  Minister  Juno 
1757.  The  leader  of  the  English  now  appeared. 
The  British  began  to  regain  their  losses  on  sea  and 
land,  and  for  them  a  brighter  day  was  at  hand. 
The  key  to  the  West  must  be  retaken,  and  to  Gen. 
Forbes  was  assigned  the  duty.  Preceding  him, 
a  trusty  man  was  sent  to  the  Western  Indians 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  Alleghany,  to  see  if  some  compro- 
mise with  them  could  not  be  made,  and  their  aid 
secured.  The  French  had  been  busy  through  their 
traders  inciting  the  Indians  against  the  English. 
The  lawless  traders  were  another  source  of  trouble. 
Caring  nothing  for  cither  nation,  they  carried  on  a 
distressing  traffic  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws, 
continually  engendering  ill-feeling  among  the  na- 
tives. '-Your  traders, said  one  of  them,  "bring 
scarce  anything  but  rum  and  flour.  They  bring 
little  powder  and  lead,  or  other  valuable  goods. 
The  rum  ruins  us.  We  beg  you  would  prevent 
its  coming  in  sueh  quantities  by  regulating  the 
traders.  *  *  *  These  wicked  whisky  sell- 
ers, when  they  have  got  the  Indians  in  liquor,  make 
them  sell  the  very  clothes  off  their  backs.  If  this 
practice  be  continued,  wemust  be  inevitably  ruined. 
We  mostearnestly,  therefore,  beseech  you  to  remedy 
».  They  complained  of  the  French  traders  the  same 
way.  They  were  also  beginning  to  see  the  animus 
of  the  whole  conflict.  Neither  power  cared  as 
much  for  them  as  for  their  land,  and  flattered  and 
bullied  by  turns  as  served  their  purposes  best. 

The  man  selected  to  go  upon  this  undertaking 
was  Christian  Frederic  Post,  a  Moravian,  who  had 
lived  among  the  Indians  seventeen  years,  and  mar- 


ried into  one  of  their  tribes.  II  was  a  missionary, 
and  though  obliged  to  cross  a  emin  ry  whose  every 
stream  had  been  dyed  by  blood,  and  every  hillside 
rung  with  the  death-yell,  and  grown  red  with  the 
light  of  burning  huts,  he  went  willingly  on  his  way. 
Of  his  journey,  sufferings  and  doings,  his  own 
journal  tells  the  -story.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
15th  of  July,  175S,  aud  on  the  7th  of  August 
safely  passt.nl  the  French  post  at  Venango,  went  on 
to  Big  Heaver  Creek,  whero  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  gathered  there.  It 
was  decided  that  a  great  conference  should  be 
held  opposite  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  there  were 
Indians  of  eight  nations.  "We  will  bear  you  in 
our  bosom.-,"  said  the  natives,  when  Post  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  might  be  delivered  over  to  the 
French,  and  royally  they  fulfilled  their  promises. 
At  the  conference,  it  was  made  clear  to  Post  that 
all  the  Western  Indians  were  wavering  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  French,  owing  largely  to  the  fail- 
ure of  that  nation  to  fulfill  their  promises  of  aid  to 
prevent  them  from  being  deprived  of  their  land  by 
theSix  Nations,  aud  through  that  confederacy,  by  the 
English.  The  Indiaus  complained  bitterly,  more- 
over, of  the  disposition  of  the  whites  in  over-run- 
ning and  claiming  their  lands.  "Why  did  you  not 
fight  your  battles  at  home  or  on  the  sea,  iustead  of 
coming  into  our  country  to  fight  them  ?  "  they 
asked  again  and  again,  and  mournfully  shook  their 
heads  when  they  thought  of  the  future  before  them. 
"  Vtmr  heart  is  good,"  said  they  to  Post.  "  Km 
speak  sincerely ;  but  we  know  there  is  always  a  great 
number  who  wish  to  get  rich ;  they  have  enough ; 
look  !  we  do  not  waut  to  be  rich  and  take  away 
what  others  have.  The  white  people  think  we 
have  no  brains  in  our  heads ;  that  they  arc  big, 
and  we  are  a  handful ;  but  remember  when  you 
hunt  for  a  rattlesnake,  you  cannot  always  find  it, 
and  perhaps  it  will  turn  and  bite  you  before  you  see 
it"*  When  the  war  of  Pontiac  came,  aud  all 
the  West  was  desolated,  this  saying  might  have 
been  justly  remembered.  After  concluding  a  peace, 
Post  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  and  after  incredi- 
ble hard-hips,  reached  the  settlement  uninjured 
early  in  September.  His  missiou  had  more  to  do 
than  at  first  is  apparent,  in  the  success  of  the 
English.  Had  it  not  been  for  hiin, a  second  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  might  have  befallen  Forbes,  now  on 
his  way  to  subjugate  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Through  the  heats  of  August,  the  army  hewed  its 
wav  toward  the  West.    Early  in  September  it 
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reached  Raystown,  whither  Washington  had  been 
ordered  with  his  troops.    Sickness  had  prevented 
him  from  being  here  already.    Two  officers  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoiter  the  fort,  who  returned  and 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  its  condition.  Gen. 
Forbes  desired  to  know  more  of  it,  and  sent  out 
Maj.  Grant,  with  800  men,  to  gain  more  complete 
knowledge.    Maj.  Grant,  supposing  not  more  than 
200  soldiers  to  be  in  the  fort,  marched  near  it  and 
made  a  feint  to  draw  them  out,  and  engage  them 
in  battle.    He  was  greatly  misinformed  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  French,  and  in  the  engagement 
that  followed  he  was  badly  beaten— 2T0  of  his  men 
killed,  -12  wounded,  and  several,  including  himself, 
taken  prisoners.    The  French,  elated  with  their 
victory,  attacked  the  main  army,  but  were  repulsed 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  fort.    The  army  con- 
tinued on  its  march.    On  the  24th  of  November 
they  reached  Turtle  Creek,  where  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  where  Gen.  Forbes,  who  had  been  so 
ill  as  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  from  the  start,  de- 
clared, with  a  mighty  oath,  he  would  sleep  that 
night  in  the  fort,  or  in  a  worse  place.    The  Indi- 
ans had,  however,  carried  the  news  to  the  French 
that  the  English  were  as  plenty  as  the  trees  of  the 
woods,  and  in  their  fright  they  Bet  fire  to  the  fort  in 
the  night  and  left  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River. 
The  nest  morning  the  English,  who  had  heard  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine,  and  seen  the  light  of 
the  burning  walls,  marched  in  and  took  peaceable 
possession.    A  small  fortification  was  thrown  up 
on  the  bank,  and,  in  honor  of  the  great  English 
statesman,  it  was  called  Fort  Pitt.    Col.  Hugh  Mer- 
cer was  left  in  command,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
army  marched  back  to  the  settlements.  It  reached 
Philadelphia  January  17,  1759.    On  the  11th  of 
March,  Gen.  Forbes  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Christ's  Church,  in  that  city. 

Post  was  now  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions, with  a  report  of  the  treaty  of  Easton.  He 
was  again  instrumental  in  preventing  a  coalition  of  ' 
the  Indians  and  the  French.  Indeed,  to  this  ob-  ' 
scure  Moravian  missionary  belongs,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  honor  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  for  by  his  influence  had  the  Indians  been 
restrained  from  attacking  the  army  on  its  march. 

The  garrison,  on  leaving  the  fort,  went  up  and 
down  the  Ohio,  part  to  Presque  Isle  by  laud,  part  to 
Fort  Venango,  while  sonic  of  them  went  on  down 
the  Ohio  nearly  to  the  Mississippi,  and  there,  in 
what  is  now  Massac  County,  111.,  erected  a  fort 
called  by  them  Fort  Massac.  It  was  afterward 
named  by  many  Fort  Massacre,  from  the  erroneous 


kev  to 


supposition  that  a  garrison  had  been 
there. 

The  French,  though  deprived  of  tn 
the  West,  went  on  preparing  stores  and  ammunition, 
expecting  to  retake  the  fort  in  the  spring.  Before 
they  could  do  this,  however,  other  places  demanded 
their  attention.  , 
The  success  of  the  campaign  of  1  iO»  opened 
the  way  for  the  consummation  of  the  great  scheme 
„f  Pitt— the  complete  reduction  of  Canada  1  nrec 
planned,  by  which  Canada, 


expeditions  were    r—  -, 

already  well  nigh  annihilated  and  offering  lor 
food,  was  to  be  subjugated.  On  the  west,  Pndcaux 
was  to  attack  Niagara  ;  in  the  center,  Amherst  was 
to  advance  on  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on 
the  east,  Wolfe  was  to  besiege  Quebec.  All  these 
point*  gained,  the  three  armies  were  to  be  united 
in  the  center  of  the  province. 

Amlurst  appeared  before  Ticonderoga  July 
The   French  blew  up  their  works,  and  retired 
to   Crown  Point.    Driven  from  there,  they  re- 
treated to  Isle  Aux  Nois  and  eutrenched  them- 
selves.   The  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  lur- 
ther  action,  and  Amherst  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Crown  Point.     Early  in  June    \\«  c 
appeared  before  Quebec  with  an  army  of  KM" 
men.   On  the  night  of  September  12,  he  silently 
ascended  the  river,  climbed  the  heights  ol  Abra- 
nsidcrod    impregnable   by  the 


ham,  a  spot  considered  impregnable 
French,  ami  on  the  summit  formed  his  army  ot 
5,00(1  men.  Montcalm,  the  French  commander, 
was  compelled  to  give  battle.  The  British  col- 
umns, flushed  with  success,  charged  his  half-formed 
lines,  and  dispersed  them. 

'•Thev  fly!  they  fly!"  heard  Wolfe,  just  m  he 
expired  from  the  effect  of  a  mortal  wound,  though 
not  till  he  had  ordered  their  retreat  cut  off.  and 
exclaimed,  "Now,  God  be  praised.  I  die  happy. 
Montcalin,  on  hearing  from  the  surgeon  that  deal n 
would  come  in  a  few  hour*,  said.  '•  I  am  glad  of  it 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  At 
five  the  next  morning  he  died  happy. 

Prideaux  moved  up  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
r.th  of  July  invested  Niagara.  Its  capture  would 
cutoff  the*  French  from  the  west,  and  every  en- 
deavor was  made  to  hold  it.  Troops,  destined  to 
take  the  small  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  were  held  to 
assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Niagara.  M.Wj 
|  Aubrv,  commandant  in  Illinois,  came  up  with  4<  u 
men  and  200,000  pounds  of  flour.  Cut  off  by  the 
abandonment  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  from  the  Ohio 
route,  he  ascended  that  river  as  far  as  the  >V  abash, 
thence  to  portage  of  Fort  Miami,  or  Fort  \>  aynt 
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clown  the  Maamoe  to  Lake  Erie,  and  on  to  Presqu- 
ville,  or  Presque  Isle,  over  the  portage  to  Le  Boouf, 
and  thence  down  French  Creek  to  Fort  Venango. 
He  was  chosen  to  lead  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Niagara.  They  were  pursued  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  successor  to  Frideaux,  who  had  lost  his 
life  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  and  were  obliged  to 
flee.  The  next  day  Niagara,  cut  off  from  succor, 
surrendered. 

All  America  rang  with  exultation.  Towns  were 
bright  with  illuminations  ;  the  hillsides  shone  with 
bonfires.  From  press,  from  pulpit,  from  platform, 
and  from  speakers'  desks,  went  up  one  glad  song  of 
rejoicing.  England  was  victorious  everywhere. 
The  colonies  had  done  their  full  share,  and  now 
learned  their  strength.  That  strength  was  needed 
now,  tor  ere  long  a  different  conflict  raged  on  the 
soil  of  America— a  conflict  ending  in  the  birth  of 
a  new  nation. 

The  English  sent  Gen.  Stanwix  to  fortify  Fort 
Pitt,  still  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  the  West,  lie  erected  a  good  fortifica- 
tion there,  which  remained  under  British  control 
Gftccn  years.  Now  nothing  of  the  fort  is  left.  No 
memorial  of  the  British  possession  remains  in  the 
West  but  a  single  redoubt,  built  in  1704  by  Col. 
Bouquet,  outside  of  the  fort.  Even  this  cau'hardly 
now  be  said  to  exist. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  submission  of  Canada.  M.  de  Levi,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  retired  with  the  French 
Army  to  Montreal.  In  the  spring  of  1700,  he  be- 
rieged  Quebec,  but  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet 
noted  him  to  again  retreat  to  Montreal. 

Amherst  and  Johnson,  meanwhile,  effected  a 
union  of  their  forces,  the  magnitude  of  whose 
armies  convinced  the  French  that  resistance  would 
l»e  useless,  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  surrendered 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Detroit,  Mackinaw  and  all  other 
posts  in  Canada,  to  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  Amherst,  on  condition  that  the  French  in- 
habitant* should,  during  the  war,  be  protected 
m  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  leaving 
their  future  destinies  to  be  decided  by  the  treaty 
of  peace." 

Though  peace  was  concluded  in  the  New  World, 
(jn  tnc  continent  the  Powers  experienced  some 
ntmculty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
H  was  finally  settled  by  what  is  known  in  history 
?  the  '•  family  compact,"  France  and  Spain  saw 
'n  the  conquest  the  growing  power  of  England. 


and  saw,  also,  that  its  continuance  only  extended 
that  power.  Negotiations  were  re-opened,  and  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1702,  preliminaries  were 
agreed  to  and  signed,  and  afterward  ratified  in 
Paris,  in  February,  1703.  By  the  terms  of  the 
compact,  Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britian  East  and 
West  Florida.  To  compensate  Spain,  France 
ceded  to  her  by  a  secret  article,  all  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  now  over. 
Canada  and  all  its  dependencies  were  now  in  j>os- 
scssion  of  the  English,  who  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  entire  West  as  far  as  Mississippi.  It  only 
remained  for  them  to  take  possession  of  the  out- 
posts. Major  Robert  Rogers  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session ot  Detroit  and  establish  a  garrison  there. 
He  was  a  partisan  officer  on  the  borders  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  earned  a  name  for  bravery, 
but  afterward  tarnished  it  by  treasonable  acts.  On 
his  way  to  Detroit,  on  the  7th  of  November.  1700, 
he  was  met  by  the  renowned  chief,  Pontine,  who 
authoritatively  commanded  him  to  pause  and  ex- 
plain bis  acts.  Rogers  replied  by  explaining  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  that  he  was  acting  under 
orders  from  his  King.  Through  the  influence  of 
Pontiac,  the  army  was  saved  from  the  Indians 
sent  out  by  the  French,  and  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  its  way.  Pontine  had  assured  his  protec- 
tion as  long  as  the  English  treated  him  with  due 
deference.  Beletre,  the  commandant  at  Detroit, 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  English  commander, 
until  he  had  received  positive  assurance  from  his 
Governor,  Vaudreuil,  that  the  country  was  indeed 
conquered.  On  the  29th  of  September,  the  colore 
of  France  gave  way  to  the  ensign  of  Great  Britain 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Indians,  whose  savage  natures  could 
not  understand  how  such  a  simple  act  declared  one 
nation  victors  of  another,  and  who  wondered  at 
the  forbearance  displayed.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  prevented  further  operations,  but  early  the 
next  spring,  Mackinaw.  Green  Bay,  Ste.  Marie,  St. 
Joseph  anil  the  Ouitemm  surrounded,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  Illinois  towns.  These  were  se- 
cured as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could 
be  made. 

Though  the  English  were  now  master)  of  the 
West,  and  had,  while  many  of  these  events  nar- 
rated were  transpiring,  extended  their  settlements 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  they  were  by  no  means 
secure  in  their  possession.  The  woods  and  prairies 
were  full  of  Indians,  who.  finding  the  English  like 
the  French,  earing  more  for  gain  than  the  welfare 
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of  the  natives,  began  to  exhibit  impatience  anil  rc-  | 
sentinent  aa  they  saw  their  lands  gradually  taken 
from  them.    The  English  policy  differed  very 
materially  from  the  French.    The  French  made 
the  Indian,  in  a  measure,  iudependent  and  taught 
him  a  desire  for  European  goods.    They  also 
affiliated  easily  with  them,  and  became  thereby 
strongly  endeared  to  the  savage.     The  French 
were  a  merry,  easy-going  race,  foud  of  gayety  and 
delighting  in  adventure.    The  English  were  harsh, 
Btern,  and  made  no  advances  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  savage.    They  wanted  land  to  cultivate 
and  drove  away  the  Indian's  game,  and  forced  him 
farther  west.     '-Where  shall  we  go?"  said  the 
Indian,  despondently ;  "you  drive  us  farther  and 
farther  west;   by  and  by  you  will  want  all  the 
land."    And  the  Anglo-Saxon  went  sturdily  on, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  complaint*.   The  French 


incited  tho  Indian  to  resent  the  encroach- 
ment. "  The  English  will  annihilate  you  and  take 
all  your  land,''  said  they.  "  Their  father,  the  King 
of  France,  had  been  asleep,  now  he  had  awakened 
and  was  coming  with  a  great  army  to  reclaim  Can- 
ada, that  had  been  stolen  from  him  while  he  slept. 

Discontent  under  such  circumstances  was  but 
natural.    Soon  all  the  tribes,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Mississippi,  were  united  in  a  plot.    It  was 
discovered  in  17b  1,  and  arrested.    The  next  sum- 
'  mer,  another  was  detected  and  arrested  The 
officers,  and  all  the  people,  failed  to  realize  the 
t  danger.    The  rattlesnake,  though  not  found,  was 
ready  to  strike.    It  is  only  an  Indian  discontent, 
|  thought  the  people,  and  they  went  on  preparing  to 
occupy  the  country.    They  were  mistaken— the 
I  crisis  only  needed  a  leader  to  direct  it.  That 
'  leader  appeared. 


•    CHAPTER  IV. 

PONTTACS  CONSPIRACY— 1T8  FAILURE — BOUQUET  8  EXPEDITION — OCCUPATION  BY  THE 


"PONTIAC,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  was 
JL7    now  about  fifty  years  old.    He  had  watched 
the  conflict  between  the  nations  with  a  jealous  eve, 
and  aa  he  Baw  the  gradual  growth  of  the  English 
people,  their  encroachment  on  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians, their  greed,  and  their  assumption  of  the  soil, 
his  soul  was  stirred  within  him  to  do  something 
for  his  people.    He  had  been  a  true  friend  of  the 
French,  and  had  led  the  Indians  at  the  defeat  of 
Braddock.    Amid  all  the  tumult,  he  alone  saw  the 
true  Htatc  of  affairs.    The  English  would  inevit- 
ably crush  out  tho  Indians.    To  save  his  race  he 
saw  another  alliance  with  the  French  was  neces- 
sary, and  a  restoration  of  their  power  and  habits 
needed.    It  was  the  plan  of  a  statesman.    It  only 
failed  because  of  the  perfidy  of  the  French.   N  attir- 
ing his  plans  late  in  the  autumn  of  1702,  he  sent 
messengers  to  all  the  Western  and  Southern  tribes, 
with  the  black  wampum  and  red  tomahawk,  em- 
blems of  war,  from  the  great  Pontiac.    "  On  a  cer- 
tain day  in  the  next  year,''  said  the  messenger  "all 
the  tribes  are  to  rise,  seize  all  the  English  posts, 
and  then  attack  the  whole  frontier." 

The  great  council  of  all  the  tribes  was  held  at 
the  river  Eeorces,  on  the  27th  of  April,  17f»3. 
1  here,  before  the  assembled  chiefs,  Pontiac  deliv 


ENGLISn 
ered  a 


and  art-  He 
of  the 


,  speech,  full  of  eloquence  . 
recounted  the  injuries  and  encroachments  ot  the 
English,  and  disclosed  their  designs.  The  French 
king  was  now  awake  and  would  aid  them.  Should 
they  resign  their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers  without  an  effort?  Were  their  young  men 
longer  brave?    Were  they  squaws? 


for 


The 
their 


(Jreat  Muster  of  Life  had  eluded  them 
inactivity,  and  had  sent  his  commands  to  drive 
the  "Red  Dogs"  (tom  the  earth.  The  chiefs 
eagerly  accepted  the  wampum  and  the  tomahawk, 
and  separated  to  prepare  for  the  coming  striie. 

The  post  at  Detroit  was  informed  of  the  plot 
the  evening  before  it  was  to  occur,  by  an  Ojibway 
girl  of  great  beauty,  the  mistress  of  the  com- 
mander, Major  Gladwin.  Pontiac  was  foiled  here, 
his  treachery  discovered,  and  he  was  sternly  ordered 
from  the  conference.  A  regular  seige  followed, 
but  he  could  not  prevail.  He  exhibited  a  degree 
of  sagacity  unknown  in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare, but  all  to  no  purpose;  the  English  were  too 

strong  for  him.  . 

j,nci>vcr.  the 


At  all  the  other  posts,  save  one 
plans  of  Pontiac  were  carried  out,  and  atroeities, 
unheard  of  before  in  American  history,  resulted. 
The  Indians  attacked  Detroit  on  the  first  of  May, 
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and,  foiled  m  their  plans,  a  siege  immediately  fol- 
lowed. On  the  16th,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared 
before  the  fort  at  Sandusky.  Seven  of  them  were 
admitted.  Suddenly,  wink*  smoking,  the  massacre 
begins.  All  but  Ensign  Paulli,  the  commander 
fall.    He  is  earned  as  a  trophy  to  Pontiac 

At  the  month  of  the  St.  Josephs,  the  mission- 
aries had  maintained  a  mission  station  over  sixty 
years.  They  gave  way  to  an  English  irurrisou  of 
fourteen  soldiers  and  a  few  traders.'  (In  the 
morning  of  May  25,  a  deputation  of  Pottawato- 
mie* are  allowed  to  enter.  In  less  than  two  min- 
utes, all  the  garrison  but  the  commander  are  slain 
He  is  stmt  to  Pontiac. 

Near  the  present  city  of  Fort  Wavne.  Ind., 
at  the  junction  of  the  waters,  stood  Fort  Miami 
garrisoned  by  a  few  men.  Holmes,  the  com- 
mander, is  asked  to  viait  a  sick  woman.  He  is 
slain  on  the  way,  the  sergeant  following  is  made 
prisoner,  and  the  nine  soldiers  surrender 

On  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  May.  the  wam- 
pum reaches  the  Indian  village  below  La  Fayette, 
Ind  and  „ear  Fort  Ouitcnon.  The  commander^ 
of  the  fort  is  lured  into  a  cabin,  bound,  and  his 
garruson  surrender.    Through  the  clemency  of 

fj£  >!ioh*Iimackinac>  a  game  of  ball  is  projected. 

Sad" I 't,^ T  i?-thRmU  ^*£35  the 
am,* .1  Tht!  !ndlan«  P"*s  in,  and,  at  a  signal, 
almost  all  arc  slam  or  made  prisoners. 

Ine  fort  at  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  was  the 
°innnn,Caf,0n  bctwecn  I'itteburgh  and 
tenahl   a"d,Dfwlt    lt  w»  one  of  the  most 

and  ai  1       T         annihiIati^  surrenders, 
iii  an  arc  earned  prisoners  to  Detroit. 

out  hn?,tUninn  81  Kric  left  U  B™»' 
but  kept  off  the    ndians  rill  midnight,  when  he 
2£i  successful  retreat.    As  they  passed  Ve- 

had        °f  ,hat  K™™-  Not  one  of  its  immates 
nan  oeen  spared. 

ofFr  ^n  u:aMh°most  imPort«nt  station  west 
Heart  ;  vL;  an'e^  "K,»P«I"  »id  Tunics 
slain     5     -la,Warc  Wa«™;   "you  will  all  be 


three  ut  ^  ,a™?  is  coming."  "There  are 
Lid  FW°  Kupli8h  an,,ips  («  "'V  aid." 

PmriSSf'j     rornman^.   "I  have  cntrngh 
S:"d  amtnuni,7  ««*»d  a  sieg,,,f  three 
A  second  and  third  attempt 


made  by  the  savages  to  capture  the  post,  but  all  to 
no  avad.    Baffled  on  all  sides  here,  they  destroy 
Ligonier,  a  few  miles  below,  ami  massacre  men 
women  and  children.    Fort  Pitt  was  besieged  till 
the  bust  day  of  July,  but  withstood  all  attacks. 
O   all  the  outposts.  only  it  and  Petn.it  w,  re  left 
All  had  been  captured,  and  the  majority  of  the 
garrison  slain.    Along  the  frontier,  the  "war  was 
waged  with  fun-.    The  Indians  were  fighting  for 
their  homes  and  their  hunting-grounds;  and  for 
theso  they  fought  with  the   fury  and  zeal  of 
fanatics. 

Detachments  sent  to  aid  Detroit  are  cut  off. 
The  prisoners  are  burnt,  and  Pontiac.  infusing  his 
zealous  and  demoniacal  spirit  into  all  his  savage 
allies,  pressed  the  siege  with  vigor.    The  French 
remained  neutral,  yet  Pontiac  made  requisitions  I 
on  them  and  on  their  neighbors  in  Illinois,  issuin-'  I 
bills  of  credit  on  birch-bark,  all  of  which  were 
faithfully  redeemed.    Though    these   two   posts  j 
could  not  be  captured,  the  frontier   could   be  | 
annihilated,  and  vigorously  the  Indians  pursued 
their  policy.    Along  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  1 
and    Virginia  a  relentless  warfare   was  "waged, 
sparing  no  one  in  its  way.    Old  age.  feeble  infancy, 
strong  man  and  gentle  woman,  fair  girl  and  hope- 
ful boy— all  fell  before  the  scalping- knife  of  the 
merciless  savage.    The  frontiers  were  devastated. 
Thousands  were  obliged  to  flee,  leaving  their 
possessions  to  the  torch  of  the  Indian. 

The  colonial  government,  under  British  direc- 
tion, was  inimical  to  the  borders,  and  the  colonists 
saw  they  must  depend  only  upon  their  own  arms 
for  protection.  Already  the  stniggle  for  freedom 
was  upon  them.  They  could  defend  ouly  them- 
selves. They  must  do  it,  too;  for  that  defense  is 
now  needed  in  a  different  cause  than  settling  dis- 
putes between  rival  powers.  "  We  have  millions 
for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  said  they, 
and  time  verified  the  remark. 

(Jen.    Amherst  bestirred  himself  to  aid  the 
frontiers.    He  sent  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  and  now  an  officer  in  the  English 
Army,  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  they 
fallowed  the  route  made  by  (Jen.  Forbes,  and  on 
thc  way  relieved  Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier,  both 
beleaguered  by  thc  Indians.    About  a  day's  jour- 
ney beyond  Ligonier.  he  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Indians  at  a  place  called  Busby  Run.  For 
awhile,  it  seemed  that  be  and  all  his  anny  would 
be  destroyed ;  but   Bouquet  was  bold  and  brave 
and,  under  a  feint  of  retr'at.  routed  the  savn<res. 
He  passed  on.  and  relieved  the  garrison  at  Ft  >rt 


r 
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Pitt,  and  thus  secured  it  against  the  assaults  of  |  tribes.    Bouquet  sternly  rebuked  them  for  their 

faithlessness,  and  when  told  by  the  chiefs  they  could 
not  restrain  their  youug  men,  he  as  sternly  told 


the  Indians, 

The  campaign  had  been  disastrous  to  the  En- 
glish, but  fatal  to  the  plans  of  Poutiac.    He  could 
not  capture  Detroit,  and  he  knew  the  great  scheme 
must  fail.    The  battle  of  Bushy  Run  and  the 
relief  of  Fort  Pitt  closed  the  campaign,  and  all 
hope  of  co-operation  was  at  an  end.  Circuni- 
stauces  were  combined  against  the  confederacy, 
and  it  was  fast  falling  to  pieces.    A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  the  Indians,  explaining  to  them  the 
existing  state  of  affair*,  and  showiug  to  them  the 
futility  of  their  plans.    Pontiac,  however,  would 
not  give  up.    Again  he  renewed  the  siege  of  De- 
troit, and  Gen.  Gage,  now  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  colonies,  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  their  own  country.    Col.  Bradstreet  was  or- 
dered to  lead  one  army  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
against  the  Northern  Indians,  while  Col.  Bouquet 
was  sent  against  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio.  Col. 
Bradstreet  went  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  1 ,200 
men,  but  trusting  too  much  to  the  natives  and 


them  they  were  responsible  for  their  acts.  He 
told  them  he  would  trust  them  no  longer.    If  they 
delivered  up  all  their  prisoners  within  twelve  dap 
they  might  hope  for  peace,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  mercy  shown  them.    They  were  completely 
humbled,  and,  separating  hastily,  gathered  their 
captives.    On  the  25th,  the  army  proceeded  down 
to  the  Tuscarawas,  to  the  junction  with  White 
Woman  River,  near  the  town  of  Coshoct.n.  in 
Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  and  there  made  i  repa- 
rations for  the  reception  of  the  captives.  There 
they  remained  until  the  18th  of  November;  from 
day  to  day  prisoners  were  brought  in — inen.wuiuen 
and  children— and  delivered  to  their  friends.  Many 
were  the  touching  scenes  enacted  during  this  time. 
The  separated  husband  and  wife  met,  the  latter 
often  carrying  a  child  born  in  captivity.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  separated  in  youth,  met ;  lovers  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms",   children   found  their 


their  promises,  his  expedition  proved  largely  a  fail-    parents,  mothers  their  sons,  fathers  their  daughters 
ure.    He  relieved  Detroit  in  August,  17(54,  which  1 
had  been  confined  in  the  garrison  over  fifteen 


months,  and  dispersed  the  Indians  that  yet  lay 
around  the  fort.  But  ou  his  way  back,  he  saw  how 
the  Indians  had  duped  him,  and  that  they  were 
still  plundering  the  settlements.  His  treaties  were 
annulled  by  Gage,  who  ordered  him  to  destroy 
their  towns.  The  season  was  far  advanced,  his 
provisions  were  getting  low,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Niagara  chagrined  and  disappointed. 

Col.  Bouquet  knew  well  the  character  of  the 
Indians,  and  shaped  his  plans  according  \\  He 
had  an  army  of  1,500  men,  500  regulars  and  1,000 
volunteers.    They  had  had  experience  in  tightiii" 
the  savages,  and  could  be  depended  on.    At  Fort 
Loudon,  he  heard  of  Bradstreet's  ill  luck,  and  saw 
through  the  deception  practiced  by  the  Indians 
He  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  the  17th  of  September, 
where  he  arrested  a  deputation  of  chiefs,  who  met 
him  with  the  same  promises  that  had  deceived 
Bradstreet.    He  sent  one  of  their  number  back 
threatening  to  put  to  death  the  chiefs  unless  thev 
allowed  his  messengers  to  safely  pass  through  their 
country  to  Detroit.    The  decisive  tone  of  his 
words  convinced  them  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them  unless  they  complied.    ()n  the  Hd  of  Octo- 
ber the  army  left  Fort  Pitt,  marched  down  the 
river  to  and  across  the  Tuscarawas,  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fredrick  Post's  late  mission  on  the  17th 
I  here  a  conference  was  held  with  the  assembled 


and  neighbors  those  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  many  years.  Yet,  there  were  many  dis- 
tressing scenes.  Some  looked  in  vain  for  long-k*t 
relatives  and  friends,  that  never  should  return. 
Others,  that  had  been  captured  in  their  infancy, 
would  not  leave  their  savage  friends,  and  when 
force  was  used  some  fled  away.  One  mother 
looked  in  vain  for  a  child  she  had  lost  years  be- 
fore. Day  by  day,  she  anxiously  watched,  but  no 
daughter's  voice  "reached  her  ears.  One,  clad  in 
saviige  attire,  was  brought  before  her.  It  could 
not  be  her  daughter,  she  was  grown.  So  was  the 
maiden  before  her.  "  Can  not  you  remember  some 
mark?''  asked  Bouquet,  whose  sympathies  were 
aroused  in  this  case.  "There  is  none,"  said  the 
anxious  and  sorrowful  mother.  "  Sing  a  song  you 
sung  over  her  cradle,  she  may  remember,"  suggested 

the  commander.  One  is  sung  by  her  mother.  A* 
the  song  of  childhood  floats  out"  among  the  trees 


the  maiden 


and  listens,  then  npproi 


iches. 


Yes,  she  remembers.  Mother  and  daughter  are 
held  in  a  close  embrace,  and  the  stern  Bouquet 
wipes  away  a  tear  at  the  scene. 

On  the  18th,  the  army  broke  up  its  encamp- 
ment and  started  on  its  homeward  march.  Bouquet 
kept  six  principal  Indians  as  hostages,  and  re- 
turned to  the  homes  of  the  captives.  The  Indians 
kept  their  promises  faithfully,  and  the  next  year 
representatives  of  all  the  'Western  tribes  met  Sir 
William  Johnson,  at  the  German  Flats,  and  made 
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a  treaty  of  peace.  A  tract  of  laud  iu  the  Indian 
country  was  ceded  to  the  whites  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  suffered  in  the  late  war.  The  In- 
dians desired  to  make  a  treaty  with  Johnson, 
whereby  the  Alleghany  River  should  be  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  English,  but  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  proper  power. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Illinois  settlements,  too 
remote  to  know  much  of  the  struggle  or  of  any  of 
the  great  events  that  had  convulsed  an  empire,  and 
changed  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  were  brought 
under  the  English  rule.  There  were  five  villages 
at  this  date:  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  St.  Philip,  Viu- 
eenncs  and  Prairie  du  Bobber,  near  Fort  Chart  res, 
the  military  headquarters  of  these  French  posses- 
sions. They  were  under  the  control  or  command 
of  M.  de  Ahadic,  at  New  Orleans.  They  had  also 
extended  explorations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
made  a  few  settlements  in  what  was  Spanish  terri- 
tory. The  country  had  been,  however,  ceded  to 
France,  and  in  February,  1704,  the  country  was 
formally  taken  possession  of  and  the  present  city 
of  St.  Louis  laid  out. 

As  soon  as  the  French  knew  of  the  change  of 
government,  many  of  them  went  to  the  west  bide  of 
the  river,  and  took  up  their  residence  there.  They 
were  protected  in  their  religion  and  civil  rights  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  preferred  the  rule  of 
their  own  King. 

The  British  took  possession  of  this  country  early 
in  17<;.">.  Gen.  Gage  sent  Capt,  Stirling,  of  the 
English  Army,  who  arrived  before  summer,  and  to 
whom  St.  Ange,  the  nominal  commandant,  surren- 
dered the  authority.  The  British,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  commanders,  retained  control  of  theeoun- 
try  until  defeated  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  aud 
his  "ragged  Virginia  militia." 

After  a  short  time,  the  French  again  ceded  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and  re- 
linquished forever  their  control  of  all  the  West  in 
the  New  World. 

The  population  of  Western  Louisiana,  when  the 
cxehange  of  governments  occurred,  was  estimated 
to  be  13,5:JS,  of  which  S91  were  in  the  Illinois 
country—  as  it  was  called— west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Rut  of  the  river,  and  before  the  French  crossed 
into  Spanish  country,  the  population  was  estimated 
to  be  about  3,000.  All  these  had  grown  into 
communities  of  a  peculiar  character.  Indeed,  that 
peculiarity,  as  has  been  observed,  never  changed 
until  a  gradual  amalgamation  with  the  American 
people  effected  it,  and  that  took  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  time  to  accomplish. 
L  —  _  


The  English  now  owned  the  Northwest.  True, 
they  did  not  yet  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  it,  but 
traders  were  again  crossing  the  mountains,  ex- 
plorers for  lands  were  on  the  Ohio,  and  families 
for  settlement  were  beginning  to  look  upon  the 
West  as  their  future  home.  Companies  were  again 
forming  to  purchase  large  tracts  in  the  Ohio  coun- 
try, and  open  them  for  emigration.  One  thing  yet 
st<n)d  in  the  way — a  definite  boundary  line.  That 
Hue,  however,  was  between  the  English  and  the 
Indians,  aud  not,  as  had  heretofore  been  the  case, 
between  rival  European  Powers.  It  was  necessary 
to  arrange  some  definite  boundary  before  land  com- 
panies, who  were  now  actively  pushing  their  claims, 
could  safely  survey  and  locate  their  lands. 

Sir  William  Johusou,  who  had  at  previous  times 
been  instrumental  in  securing  treaties,  wrote  re- 
peatedly to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  transactions  in  the 
colonies — and  who  were  the  first  to  exclaim  against 
extending  English  settlements  Iwyond  a  limit, 
whereby  they  would  need  manufactures,  and  there- 
by become  independent  of  the  Mother  Country — 
urging  upon  them,  and  through  them  the  Crown,  the 
necessity  of  a  fixed  boundary,  else  another  Indian 
war  was  probable.  The  Indians  found  themselves 
gradually  hemmed  in  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
whites,  and  began  to  exhibit  hostile  feelings.  The 
irritation  became  so  great  that  in  the  summer  of 
1707,  Gage  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
concerning  it.  The  Governor  communicated  his 
letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  England,  to  urge  the  immediate  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  In  compliance  with  these 
requests,  and  the  letters  of  prominent  citizens, 
Franklin  among  the  number,  instructions  were  sent 
to  John.son,  ordering  him  to  complete  the  purchase 
from  the  Six  Nations,  and  settle  all  differences, 
lie  sent  word  to  all  the  Western  tribes  to  meet 
him  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  October,  170S.  The  con- 
ference was  held  on  the  21th  of  that  month,  aud 
was  attended  by  colonial  representatives,  and  by- 
Indians  from  all"  parts  of  the  Northwest.  It  was 
determined  that  the  line  should  begin  on  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  (Tennessee),  thence 
up  the  river  to  the  Alleghany  and  on  to  Kittan- 
nins.  and  thence  across  to  the  Susquehanna.  By 
this  line,  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and 


Alleghany,  to  which 
was 


(li 


Si 


IX 


any 
was 


Nations  had 

claim,  was  transferred.    Part  of  this  land 
made  tocompensate  twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods 
had  boon  stolen  in  17«:i.    The  deeds  made,  were 
agreement  that  no  claims  should 


upon  the  expres 
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ever  be  based  on  the  treaties  of  Lancaster,  Logs- 
town,  etc.,  and  were  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  .Six 
Nations  for  themselves,  their  allies  and  dependents, 
and  the  Shawanees,  Delaware*,  Mingoes  of  Ohio, 
and  others;  though  the  Shawanees  and  Delaware 
deputies  did  not  sign  thetu.  On  this  treat)  ,  in  a 
great  measure,  rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Ken- 
tucky, Western  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  rights  of  the  Cherokees  were  purchased 
by  Col.  Donaldson,  either  for  the  King,  Virginia, 
or  for  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which. 

The  gram  of  the  northern  confederacy  was  now 
made.  The  white  man  could  uro  in  ami  possess 
these  lands,  and  know  that  an  army  would  protect 
him  if  necessary.  Under  such  a  guarantee,  West- 
ern lands  came  rapidly  into  market.  In  addition 
to  companies  already  in  existence  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  others,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the 
"Walpole"  and  the  "Mississippi"  Land  Companies, 
were  formed.  This  latter  had  among  its  organizers 
Buch  men  as  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  George  Washington  and  Arthur  Lee. 
Before  any  of  these  companies,  some  of  whom  ab- 
sorbed the  Ohio  Company,  could  do  anything,  the 
Revolution  came  on,  and*  all  land  transact  ions  were 
at  an  end.  After  its  close,  Congress  would  not 
sanction  their  claims,  and  they  fell  through.  This 
did  not  deter  settlers,  however,  from  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  settling  in  the  Ohio  country-;  In 


spite  of  troubles  with  the  Indians— some  of  whom 
regarded  the  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  as  un- 
lawful, and  were  disjxwed  to  complain  at  the  rapid 
influx  of  whites— and  the  failure  of  the  land  com- 
panies, settlers  came  steadily  during  the  decade 
from  litis  to  177*.  so  that  by  the  close  of  that 
time,  there  was  a  large  population  south  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  while  scattered  along  the  northern 
banks,  extending  many  miles  into  the  wilderness, 
were  hardy  adventurers,  who  were  carving  out 
homes  in  the  magnificent  forests  everywhere  cov- 
ering the  country. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  Western 
lands,  was  George  Washington.  As  early  as  17^3, 
he  employed  Col.  Crawford,  afterward  the  leader  in 
"  Crawford's  campaign,"  to  purchase  lands  for  him. 
In  1770,  he  crossed  the  mountains  in  eomjiany 
with  several  gentlemen,  and  examined  the  country 
along  the  Ohio,  down  which  stream  he  passed I  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  he  shot 
some  buffalo,  then  plenty,  camped  out  a  few  nights, 
and  returned,  fully  convinced,  it  seems,  that  one 
day  the  West  would  be  the  best  part  of  the  New- 
World.  He  owned,  altogether,  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  West,  which  he  valued  at  W  'M 
not  acre.  Had  not  the  war  of  the  Revolution  just 
then  broken  out,  he  might  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  West,  and  would  have  been,  of  course,  one  of 
its  most  prominent  citizens. 


CHAPTER  V, 


of  the  most  important  Western  characters, 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  had 
11c 


AMERICAN  EXPLORATIONS — DUNMORE'S   WAR— CAMPAIGN   OP   GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARKE- 
LAND  TROUBLES  —SPAIN   IN  THE  REVOLUTION  —  MURDER  OF 
THE  MORAVIAN  INDIANS. 

A/fEA.NWI1TLE'  Kentucky  was  filling  with  I  O 

JJ*i  citizens  and  though  considerable  trouble  Col.  i  afterward  (ien 

!fVX.Pu'T  ,  %"h,,,Icl"dianji>an<«  the  operations  had  much  to  do  in  forming  it*  character 

«£3i.lZH?  Ik'n.d^«  »d  «t>«™,  who  nuA  was   born    November  10,  1752,  in  Albemarle 

Boot     ,„V  1™   W,th  U,U  Irlian8'  ?et  Daniel  County,  Va  .  and  early  erne  West,    He  had  an 

com  1,     hi        :r'-'lat?-  haJ   e8ta,'lish«l   "  unusually  sagacious  spirit,  wxs  an  excellent  sur- 

ln    Vrn.m  county   was  veyor  ami  general,  ami  took  an  active  into*  » 

Ss  ille          ftn& /as  divided  into  three,  all  State  ami  national  affair*.    He  understood  the 

Tories    ndirin    i  °     °n  lan<l,  bc,0"jdnS  10  animus  of  ^e  Revolution,  and  was  prepared  to 

tffi  We£  TEJIL**'1  mit      ,hi>  lwrt  do  ''is  part.    Col.  Clarke  was  now  meditating  ■ 

River  saw  the  „ «3 SI   I  ^  duWn  tht>  Ohio  ,noVfi  uneqaalcd  in  it*  boldness,  and  one  that  had 
uaik  sui.il  accounts  that  the  land  north  of  the 
rapidly  grew  in  favor  with  Eastern  people. 


"""^    <•»>    UU    Willi     I  III"    SIHUTB  Ul  Jiwmi- 

struggle  for  independence  than  at  first  appears. 
He  saw  through  the  whole  plan  of  the  British, 
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who  held  all  the  outposts,  Kaskaskia,  Detroit, 
Vinccnnca  and  Niagara,  and  determined  to  circum- 
vent them  and  wrest  the  West  from  their  power. 
The  British  hoped  to  encircle  the  Americans  by 
these  outposts,  and  also  unite  the  Indians  in  a 
common  war  against  them.  That  had  been 
attempted  by  the  French  when  the  English  con- 
quered them.  Then  the  French  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  the  person  of  Pontiac,  yet  the  brave  front- 
iersmen held  their  homes  in  many  places,  though 
the  Indians  "  drank  the  blood  of  many  a  Briton, 
scooping  it  up  in  the  hollow  uf  joined  hands." 
Now  the  Briton  had  no  Pontiac  to  lead  the  scat- 
tered tribes — tribes  who  now  feared  the  unerring 
aim  of  a  settler,  and  would  not  attack  him  openly — 
Clarke  knew  that  the  Delawares  were  divided  in 
feeling  and  that  the  Shawanees  were  but  imperfectly 
united  in  favor  of  England  Hince  the  murder  of 
their  noted  chiefs.  He  was  convinced  that,  if  the 
British  could  be  driven  from  the  Western  posts, 
the  natives  could  easily  be  awed  into  submission, 
or  bribed  into  neutrality  or  friendship.  They 
admired,  from  their  savage  views  of  valor,  the 
side  that  became  victorious.  They  cared  little  for 
the  cause  for  which  either  side  was  fighting. 
Clarke  sent  out  spies  among  them  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  his  plans.  The  spies  were  gone 
from  April  20  to  June  22,  and  fully  corroborated 
his  views  concerning  the  English  j>olicy  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians  and  French. 

Before  proceeding  in  the  narrative  of  this  expe- 
dition, however,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  a  few  acts 
transpiring  north  of  the  Ohio  Hiver,  especially  re- 
lating to  the  land  treaties,  as  they  were  not  without 
effect  on  the  British  policy.  Many  of  the  Indians 
north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  would  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty,  claiming 
the  Iroquois  had  no  right  to  the  lands,  despite 
their  conquest.  These  discontented  natives  har- 
assed the  emigrants  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
Indians  were  slain  in  retaliation.  This,  and  the 
working  of  the  French  traders,  who  at  all  times 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  rule,  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  natives  with  a  malignant  hate,  which 
years  of  bloodshed  could  not  wash  out.  The 
murder  of  several  Indians  by  lawless  whites  fanned 
the  coal  into  a  blaze,  and,  by  1774,  several  retalia- 
tory murders  occurred,  committed  by  the  natives 
m  revenge  for  their  fallen  friends.  The  Indian 
slew  any  white  man  he  found,  as  a  revenge  on  some 
friend  of  his  slain  ;  the  frontiersman,  acting  on  the 
aune  principle,  made  the  borders  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  invaders  and  invaded.  Another 


of  fear  occurred  about  this  time,  which  threatened 
seriously  to  retard  emigration. 

Pittsburgh  had  been  claimed  by  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  settle 
the  dispute,  Lord  Duumore's  war  followed.  Dr. 

I John  Connelly,  an  ambitious,  intriguing  person, 
induced  Lord  Duumore  to  assert  the  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  name  of  the  King.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  intentions,  he  was  arrested  by  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  representing  the  proprietors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time.  Con- 
nelly was  released  on  bail,  but  went  at  once  to 
Staunton,  where  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace.  Returning,  he  gathered  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  suddenly  took  possession  of 
I  Pittsburgh,  refused  to  allow  the  magistrates  to 
|  enter  the  Court  House,  or  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  their  offices,  unless  in  conformity  to  his  will. 
Connelly  refused  any  terms  offered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania deputies,  kept  possession  of  the  place, 
acted  very  harshly  toward  the  inhabitants,  stirred 
up  the  neutral  Indians,  and,  for  a  time,  threatened 
to  make  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  colonies 
a  very  serious  question.  His  actions  led  to  hostile 
deeds*  by  some  Indians,  when  the  whites,  no  doubt 
'  urged  by  him.  murdered  seven  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Captina  River,  and  at  the  house  of 
a  settler  named  Baker,  where  the  Indians  were 
decoyed  under  promises  of  friendship  and  offers  of 
]  rum.  Among  those  murdered  at  the  latter  place, 
was  the  entire  family  of  the  famous  Mingoc  chief, 
Logan.  This  has  been  charged  to  Michael  Cresap ; 
but  is  untrue.  Daniel  Greatbouse  had  command 
of  the  party,  and  though  Cresap  may  have  been 
among  them,  it  is  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  at  his 
feet.  Both  murders,  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek, 
were  cruel  and  unwarranted,  and  were,  without 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  war  that  followed,  though 
the  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  Connelly's  arbitrary 
actions,  and  in  his  needlessly  alarming  the  Indians. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact*  in  relation  to 
tho  murder  of  Logau's  family,  they  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  all  feel  sure  of  an  Indian  war, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  conflict. 

An  army  was  gathered  at  Wheeling,  which, 
some  time  in  July,  under  command  of  Col.  Mc- 
Donald, descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Cap- 
tina Creek.  They  proposed  to  march  against  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Muskingum.  The  Indians 
sued  for  peace,  but  their  pretensions  being  found 
spurious,  their  towns  and  crops  were  destroyed. 
The  army  then  retreated  to  Williamsburg,  having 
accomplished  but  little. 
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The  Delaware*  were  anxious  for  peace;  even  ihc 
Miugoes,  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  at  Yellow 
Creek,  and  Captina,  were  restrained;  but  Logan, 
who  had  been  turned  to  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
American*,  came  suddenly  upon  the  Moiiougahela 
settlements,  took  thirteen  scalps  in  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  his  family,  returned  home  and  expressed 
hiiuself  ready  to  treat  with  the  Long  Knives,  the 
Virginians.  Had  Connelly  acted  properly  at  this 
j mature,  the  war  might  have  been  ended;  but 
bis  actious  only  incensed  both  borderers  and  In- 
dians. So  obnoxious  did  he  become  that  Lord 
Dunm.ire  lost  faith  in  him,  aud  severely  repri- 
manded him. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians, 
two  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gathered  in  Vir- 
ginia, one  under  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  and  one 
under   command  of  Dunmore  himself.  Before 
the  armies  could  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  their  objective  point,  Lewis'  army,  which 
arrived  first,  was  attacked  by  a  furious  band  of  Dela- 
ware, Shawanecs,  Iroquois  and  Wyandot*.  The 
conflict  was  bitterly  prolonged  by  the  Indians,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cornstalk,  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  decisive  effort,  and  fought  till 
late  at  night  (October  10,  1774),  and  then  only  by 
a  strategic  move  of  Lewis'  command— which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  compelling  them 
to  cross  the  Ohio— was  the  conflict  ended.  Mean- 
while, Dunmore's  army  came  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and,  being  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
L*wis  command,  pressed  forward  intending  to  an- 
nihilate the  Indian  towns.     Cornstalk  and  bis 
chiefs  however,  sued  for  peace,  and  the  conflict 
closed.    Dunmore  established  a  camp  on  Sippo 
Creek,  where  he  held  conferences  with  the  natives 
and  concluded  the  war.    When  he  left  the  Country, 
he  stationed  100  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  a  few  more  at  Pittsburgh,  and  another 
corps  at  Wheeling,  then  called  Fort  Fincastle 
Dunmore  intended  to  return  to  Pittsburgh  the 
next  spring  meet  the  Indians  and  form  a  definite 
peace;  bu   the  revolt  of  the  colonies  prevented. 
However  he  opened  several  offices  for  the  sale  of 
lands  ,n  he  West,  some  of  which  were  in  the  lim it! 
r^^y'vanui  colony.    This  led  to  the  old 
bM ndary  dispute  aga.n;  but  before  it  could  be 
settled,  the  Revolution  began,  and  Lord  Dunmore  s 
as  well  as  almost  all  other  land  speculations^roS 
V\  est,  were  at  an  end. 
In  1775  and  177G,  the  chief  events  transpiring 


have  them  remain  neutral  in  the  family  quarrel  now 
coming  on,  which  theycouldnot  understand.  The 
British,  like  the  French,  however,  could  not  let 
them  alone,  and  finally,  as  a  retaliatory  measure, 
Congress,  under  advice  of  Washington,  won  some  of 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  colonies,  getting  their 
aid  and  holding  them  neutral.    The  colonics  only 
offered  them  rewards  for  prisonen  ;  never,  like  the 
British,  offering  rewards  for  tcalpt.    Under  such 
rewards,  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians  in  some  quar- 
ters were  simply  horrible.    The  scalp  was  enough 
to  get  a  reward,  that  was  a  mark  of  Indian  valor, 
too,  and  hence,  helpless  innocence  and  decrepit  old 
age  were  not  spared.    They  stirred  the  minds  of 
the  pioneers,  who  saw  the  protection  of  their  fire- 
sides a  vital  point,  and  led  the  way  to  the  scheme  i 
of  Col.  Clarke,  who  was  now,  as  has  been  noted,  the 
leading  spirit  in  Kentucky.    He  saw  through  the 
scheme  of  the  British,  and"  determined,  by  a  quick, 
decisive  blow,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  to  cripple 
their  power  in  the  West. 

Among  t  he  acts  stimulating  Clarke,  was  the  attack 
on  Fort  Henry,  a  garrison  about  one-half  mile 
above  Wheeling  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  by  a  renegade 
white  man.  Simon  Girty,  an  asent  in  theemployof 
the  British,  it  is  thought,  and  one  of  the  won* 
wretches  ever  known  on  the  frontier.  When  Girty 
attacked  Fort  Henry,  he  led  bis  red  allies  in  regu- 
lar military  fashion,  and  attacked  it  without  mercy. 
The  defenders  were  brave,  and  knew  with  whom 
they  were  contending.  Great  bravery  was  displayed 
by  the  women  in  the  fort,  one  of  whom,  a  Miss 
Zane,  carried  a  keg  of  gunpowder  from  a  cabin 
to  the  fort  .  Though  repeatedly  fired  at  by  the  sav- 
ages, she  retched  the  fort  in  safety.  After  awhile, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  frontiersmen's  shots  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  Indians  sullenly  withdrew. 
Re-enforcements  coming,  the  fort  was  held,  and 
Girty  and  his  band  were  obliged  to  flee. 

Clarke  saw  that  if  the  British  once  got  con- 
trol over  the  Western  Indians  the  scene  at  Fort 
Henry  would  be  repeated,  and  would  not  hkely, 
in  all  cases,  end  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  With- 
out communicating  any  of  his  designs,  he  left  Uar- 
rodsburg  about  the  1st  of  October,  1777,  and 
reached  the  capital  of  Virginia  by  November  5. 
Still  keeping  his  mind,  he  awaited  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  broach  his  plans  to  those  in  power, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  carefully  watched  the  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling.  When  the  opportunity  came, 
Clarke  broached  his  plans  to  Patrick  Henry,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  at  once  entered  warmly 
into  them,  recognising  their   great  importance. 
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Through  his  aid,  Clarke  procured  the  noceauiy  au- 
thority to  prosecute  his  plans,  and  returned  at on<e 
to  Pittsburgh.    Ho  intended  wising  men  about 
this  post,  but  found  them  fearful  of  leaving  their 
hoiuea  unprotected.     However,  he  secured  three 
companies,  and,  with  these  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teers, puked  up  ou  the  way  down  the  Ohio  River, 
hu  fortified  Corn  Island,  near  the  falls,  and  nude 
ready  for  his  expedition.    He  had  some  trouble  in 
keeping  hu  men,  some  of  those  from  Kentucky 
refusing  to  aid  in  subduing  stations  out  of  their 
own  country.  He  did  not  announce  his  real  inten- 
tions till  he  had  reached  this  point.    Here  Col 
Bowman  joined  him  with  his  Kentucky  militia 
and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1778,  during  a  total' 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  party  left  the  fort.  Before 
his  start,  ho  learned  of  the  capture  of  Bur-oyne 
and,  when  nearly  down  to  Fort  Massac,  he  met 
wine  of  his  spies,  who  informed  him  of  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Long 
Knives  that  the  French  had  received  from  the 

k  "u    l      y  pr0p,  r  Bction  0,1  hbt  Part'  Clarkc 
both  these  items  of  information  could  be  made 

very  beneficial  to  him.    Leaving  the  river  near 
Itort  Massac,  he  set  out  on  the  march  to  Kaskas- 
kia, through  a  hot  summer's  sun,  over  a  country 
full  of  savage  foes.    They  reached  the  town  un- 
noticed, on  the  evening  of  July  4,  and.  before 
the  astonished  British  and  French  knew  it,  they 
were  all  prisoners.    M.  Koch.  blave,  the  Engfafa 
commander,  was  secured,  but  his  wife  adroitly  con- 
cealed the  papers  belonging  to  the  garrison.  In 
the  person  of  M.  Gibault.  the  French  priest.  Clarke 
found  a  true  friend.    When  the  true  character  of 
"ie  Virginians  became  apparent,  the  French  were 
easily  drawn  to  the  American  side,  and  the  priest 
secured  the  surrender  and  allegiance  of  Cahokia 
through  his  personal  influence.    M.  Gibault  told 
him  he  would  also  secure  the  post  at  St.  Vincent's, 
wh.ch  he  did,  returning  from  the  mission  about 
in?  Sflf.Au8UBt    l>«nng  the  interval,  Clarkc  re- 
enlisted  his  men,  formed  his  plans,  sent  his  pris- 
oners to  Kentucky,  and  was  ready  for  future  action 
when  M.  Gibault  arrive.!.    He  sent  Capt.  Helm 
»od  a  single  soldier  to  Vinconnes  to  hold  that  fort 
until  he  could  put  a  garrison  there.    It  is  but 
Proper  to  state  that  the  English  commander,  Col. 
Hamilton  and  his  band  of  soldiers,  were  absent  at 
uenoit  when  the  priest  secured  the  villas*  on  the 
Ouabaehe."     When   Hamilton  returned,  in  the 
autumn,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican flag  floating  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort, 
and  when  approaching  the  gate  he  was  abruptly 


halted  by  Capt.  Helm,  who  stood  with  a  lighted  fuse 
in  his  haud  by  a  cannou,  answering  Hamilton's 
demand  to  surrender  with  the  imperative  iuquiry 
'•  Upon  what  terms,  sir?  "    »  Cpon  the  honors  of 
war.''  answered  Hamilton,  and  ho  marched  in 
greatly  chagrined  to  Bee  he  had  been  halted  by 
two  men.    The  British  commander  sat  quietly 
down,  intending  to  go  on  down  the  river  and  sub- 
due Kentucky  in  the  spring,  in  the  mean  time 
offering  rewards  for  American  scalp*,  and  thereby 
gaining  the  epithet"  Hair-buyer  General."  Clarke 
heard  of  his  actions  late  in  January,  1773,  and, as 
he  Bays,  "  I  knew  if  I  did  not  take  him  he  would 
take  me, '  set  out  early  in  February  with  his  troops 
and  marched  across  the  marshy  plains  of  Lower 
Illinois,  reaching  the  Wabash  port  by  the  22d  of 
that  month.    The  unerring  aim  of  the  Westerner 
was  effectual.    "They  will  shoot  your  eyes  out," 
said  Helm  to  the  British  tro..ps.    "There,  I  told 
>ou  so,"  he  further  exclaimed,  as  a  soldier  vent- 
ured near  a  port-hole  and  received  a  shot  directly 
in  his  eye.    On  the  24th  the  fort  surrendered. 
The  American  flag  waved  again  over  its  ramparts. 
The  "  Hair-buyer  General "  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Virginia,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  his  cruel  acts.    Clarke  returned  to  Kaskaskia, 
perfected  his  plans  to  hold  the  Illinois  settlements, 
went  on  to  Kentucky,  from  whero  he  sent  word  to 
the  colonial  authorities  of  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition.   Had  he  received  the  aid  promised  him, 
Detroit,  in  easy  reach,  would  have  fallen  too,  but 
(ten.  Green,  failing  to  send  it  as  promised,  the  capt- 
ure of  that  important  post  was  delayed. 

Had  Clarke  failed,  and  Hamilton  succeeded,  the 
whole  West  would  have  been  swept,  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Mississippi.    But  for  this  small 
army  of  fearless  Virginians,  the  union  of  all  the 
tribes  from  Georgia  to  Maine  agaiust  the  colonics 
might  have  been  effected,  and  the  whole  current 
of  American   history  changed.    America  owes 
Clarkc  and  his  band  more  than  it  can  ever  pay. 
Clarkc  reported  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  the 
Illinois  country  early  after  its  surrender,  and  in 
October  the  county  of  Illinois  was  established, 
extending  over  an  unlimited  expanse  of  country, 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature.    John  Todd  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Civil  Governor. 
In  November,  Clarke  and  his  men  received  the 
thanks  of  the  same  body,  who,  in  after  years, 
secured  them  a  grant  of  land,  which  they  selected 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
Louisville.    They  expected  here  a  city  would  rise 
one  day,  to  be  the  peer  of  Louisville,  then  coming 
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ters  several  land  companies  licld  proprietary  rights 
to  portions  of  these  lands  gained  by  grant*  from 
the  Crown,  or  from  the  Colonial  Asscudmes. 
Others  were  based  on  land  warrant*  issued 
1763;  others  on  selection  and  survey  and 


into  prominence  as  an  important  place.  By 
means,  their  expectations  failed,  and  only 
dilapidated  village  of  Clarkesburg  perpetuates 
their  hopes. 

The  conquest  of  Clarke  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  relation  to  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  which  would,  in  all  notability, 
have  been  made  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  When  this  was  proposed,  the 
strenuous  arguments  based  on  this  conquest,  by 
the  American  Commissioners,  secured  the  present 
boundary  line  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1793. 

Thounh  Clarke  had  failed  to  capture  Detroit, 
Congress  saw  the  importance  of  the  post,  and    the  proprietorship  of 
resolved  on  securing  it.  Gen.  McCosh,  commander    though  of  as  doubtful  autho 
at  Fort  Pitt,  was  put  in  command,  and  $1,000,- 
000  and  3,000  men  placed  at  his  disposal.  By 
some  dilatory  means,  he  got  no  further  than  the 
Tuscarawas  River,  in  Ohio,  where  a  half-way 
house,  called  Fort  Laurens,  for  the  President  of 
Congress,  was  built.    It  was  too  far  out  to  be  of 
practicable  value,  and  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

Indian  troubles  and  incursions  by  the  British 
were  the  most  absorbing  themes  in  the  West. 
Tbe  British  went  so  far  as  Kentucky  at  a  later 
date,  while  they  intended  reducing  Fort  Pitt,  only 


in    . .  — ,  —  —  - 

still   others  on    settlement.    In    this   state  oi 
mixed  affairs,  it  was  difficult  to  say  who  held  a 
secure  claim.    It  was  a  question  whether  the  old 
French  grants  were  g«>ud  or  not,  especially  since 
the  change  in  government,  and  tbe  eminent  pros- 
pect of  still  another  change.    To.  in  some  way. 
aid  in  settling  (lies.-  claims.  Virginia  sent  a  com- 
mission  to  the  West  to  sit  as  a  court  and  determine 
these  claims.    This  court, 
irity  as  the  claims 
themselves,  went  to  work  in  Kentucky  and  along 
the  Ohio  River  in  1771>.  and,  in  the  course  of  one 
vear.   granted   over  three  thousand  certificates. 
These  were  considered  as  good  authority  for  a 
definite  title,  and  were  so  regarded  in  after  pur- 
chases.   Under  them,  many  pioneers,  like  Daniel 
Boone,  lost  their  lands,  as  all  were  required  to 
hold  some  kind  of  a  patent,  while  others,  who 
more  principle  than  '-land-sharks 


itossessed  no 
of  to-day,  acquire 
a  patent  the  court 


d  large  tracts  of  land  by  holding 
bound  to  accept.    01  all 

abandoning  it  when  learning  of  its  strength,  the  colonies.  Virginia  scorned  to  have  the  best 
Expeditions  against  the  Western  Indians  were  led  title  to  the  Northwest,  save  a  tew  parcels,  suchju 
by  Gen.  Sullivan,  Col.  Daniel  Broadhcad,  Col. 


1 


Bowman  and  others,  which,  for  awhile,  silenced 
the  natives  and  taught  them  the  power  of  the 
Americans.    They  could  not  organize  so  readily 
as  before,  and  began  to  attach  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  British,  or  commit  their  depredations 
in  bands,  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  as  soon  as 
they  struck  a  blow.    In  thus  way,  several  localities 
suffered,  until  the  settlers  became  again  exasper- 
ated; other  expeditions  were  formed,  and  a  second 
chastisement  givem    In  1781,  Col.  Broadhead 
led  an  expedition  against  the  Central  Ohio  Indians.  ! 
It  did  not  prove  so  successful,  as  the  Indians  were 
led  by  the  noted  chief  Brant,  who,  though  not 
cruel,  was  a  foe  to  the  Americans,  and  assist cd  the 
British  greatly  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  tbe  West. 

Another  class  of  events  occurred  now  in  the 
West,  civil  in  their  relations,  yet  destined  to  form 
an  important  part  of  its  history— its  land  laws. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Virginia  claimed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a  large  part  south.  The 
other  colonies  claimed  land  also  in  the  West  under 
the  old  Crown  grants,  which  extended  to  the 
South  or  Western  Sea.    To  more  complicate  mat- 


the  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve  and  some 
similar  tracts  held  bv  New  York.  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey.  When  the  territory  of  the 
Northwest  was  ceded  to  the  General  Oovernment, 
this  was  recognized,  and  that  country  was  counted 
as  a  Virginia  county. 

The  Spanish  Government,  holding  the  rep'1" 
we>t  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  portion  east  toward 
its  outlet,  became  an  important  but  secret  ally  oi 
the  Americans.  When  the  French  revolt  *»» 
suppressed  by  O'Reilly,  and  the  Spanish  assuniea 
the  government  of  "ijtuiisiana,  both  I  pper  *n 
Lower,  there  was  a  largo  tract  of  country",  known 
as  Florida  (East  and  West  ),  claimed  by  England, 
and  duly  regarded  as  a  |«irt  of  her  dominion. 
The  boundaries  bad  boon  settled  when  the  rrcnen 

The  Spaniard* 


first  occupied  Lower  Louisiana, 
adopted  the  patriarchal  form  of  rule,  as  much  as 
was  consistent  with  their  interests,  and  allowed  UM 
French  full  religious  and  civil  liberty.  * 


nave  that  all 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and 


governed  by  Spanish  rules.   'The  Spaniards,  long 
I  jealous  of  England's  growing  ]iower.  secret!)  » 
the   Governors  of  Louisiana  word   to  aid  i 
Americans  in  their  Btrugelc  for  freedom.    1  »oUP 
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they  controlled  the  Mississippi  River,  they  allowed 
an  American  officer  (Capt.  Willing)  to  descend  the 
river  in  January,  1778,  with  a  party  of  fitly  men, 
and  ravage  the  British  shore  from  Manchez  Bayou 
to  Natchez. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1779,  Spain  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain;  and,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
the  people  of  Louisiana  were  allowed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  war.  Accordingly,  Galvez  collected  a 
force  of  1,400  men,  and,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
took  Fort  Manchae.  By  the  21st  of  September, 
he  had  taken  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez.  Eight 
vessels  were  captured  by  the  Sjxauiards  on  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  lake*.  In  17S0  Mobile 
fell;  m  March,  1781 ,  Pensaeola,  the  chief  British 
post  in  West  Florida,  succumbed  after  a  lonK 
siege,  and,  on  the  9th  of  May,  all  West  Florida 
was  surrendered  to  S 


-pain. 

This  war,  or  the  war  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  did 
not  immediately  affect  Upper  Louisiana.  Great 
Bnlain  however,  attempted  to  capture  St.  Wis. 
1  hough  the  commander  was  strongly  suspected  of 
being  bribed  by  the  English,  yet  the  place  stood 
the  siege  from  the  combined  force  of  Indians  and 
Canadians,  and  the  assailants  were  dispersed.  This 
was  done  during  the  summer  of  1080,  aud  in  the 
autumn,  a  company  of  Spanish  and  French  resi- 
dents, under  La  Ralme,  wont  on  an  expedition 
against  Detroit.  They  marched  .is  far  north  as 
the  Bntush  trading-post  Ke-ki-ong-a,  at  the  head 
ot  the  Maumce  River,  but  beintr  surprised  in  the 
■Igbt  and  the  commander  slain,  the  expedition 
was  defeated,  having  done  but  little. 

*»pam  may  have  had  personal  interests  in  aiding 
the  Americans.    She  wasnow  in  control  of  the  Mis- 
SMtppi  River,  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Northwest, 
M«:m  1780,  began  the  troubles  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  that  stream.    The  claims  of  Spain 
were  considered  very  uujust  by  the  Continental 
^tigress,  and.  while  dcliU-ratinir  over  the  question, 
i  *&m*>  wh"  was  jealously  alive  to  her  Western 
nterests,  and  who  yet  held  jurisdiction  over  Ken- 
tucky, sent  through  Jefferson,  the  Governor.  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  to  erect  a  fort  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.    This  proceeding  was  rather 
unwarrantable,  especially  as  the  fort  was  built  in 
£  C°UDtr?  of  the  Chickasaw,  who  had  thus  far 
wen  true  friends  to  the  Americans,  ami  who  looked 
upon  the  fort  as  an  innovation  on  their  territory, 
it  was  completed  and  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
Uarke  being  recalled. 

nJ!irinia,Li,J.,780'didavcry  important  thing; 
»**elj,  establishing  an  institution  for  higher  edu- 


cation.  The  Old  Dominion  confiscated  the  lands 
of  "  Robert  McKenzie,  Henry  Collins  aud  Alex- 
ander McKee,  Britons,  eight  thousand  acres."  and 
invested  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  a  public 
nary.  Transylvania  University  now  lives,  a 
ment  to  that  spirit. 

While  Clarke  was  building  Fort  Jefferson, a  force 
of  British  and  Indians,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Bryd,  came  down  from  Canada  and  attacked  the 
Kentucky  settlements,  getting  into  the  country  be- 
fore any  one  was  aware.  The  winter  before  had 
been  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  game  was  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  hence  the  arm)  was  not  prepared 
to  conduct  a  campaign.  After  the  capture  of  Rud- 
dle's Station,  at  the  south  fork  of  the  Licking,  Bryd 
abandoned  any  further  attempts  to  reduce  the  set- 
tlements, except  capturing  Martin's  Station,  and 
returned  to  Detroit. 

This  expedition  gave  an  additional  motive  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  Indians,  and  Clarke,  on  his 
return  from  Fort  Jefferson,  went  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Miami  Indians.  He  destroyed  their 
towns  at  Loramie's  store,  near  the  present  city  of 
Sydney,  Ohio,  and  at  Piqiia,  humbling  the  natives. 
W  bile  on  the  way,  a  part  of  the  army  remained 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  erected  two 
block-houses  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati. 

The  exploits  of  Clarke  and  his  men  so  effectually 
chastised  the  Indians,  that,  for  a  time,  the  West 
was  safe.  During  this  period  of  quiet,  the  meas- 
ures which  led  to  the  cession  of  Western  lands  to 
the  General  Government,  began  to  assume  a  defi- 
nite form.  All  the  colonics  claiming  Western 
lands  were  willing  to  cede  them  to  the  Government, 
save  Virginia,  which  colony  wanted  a  large  scope 
of  Southern  country  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  as  far 
as  South  Carolina.  All  recognized  the  justice  of 
all  Western  lands  becoming  public  property,  and 
thereby  aiding  in  extinguishing  the  debts  caused  by 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  now  about  to  close. 
As  Virginia  held  a  somewhat  differeut  view,  the 
cession  was  not  made  until  1783. 

The  subject,  however,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
rest.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close ;  victor}'  on  the  part  of  the  colonics  was 
apjKirent,  and  the  Western  lands  must  be  a  part  of 
the  public  domain.  Subsequent  events  brought 
about  the  desired  cession,  though  several  events 
transpired  before  the  plan  of  cession  was  consum- 
mated. 

Before  the  close  of  1780,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act,  establishing  the  "town  of 
Louisville,"  and  confiscated  the  lands  of  John 
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Connelly,  who  was  one  of  its  original  proprietors, 
and  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Lord  Dunroore's  war,  and  who  was  now  a 
Tory,  and  doing  all  he  could  against  the  patriot 
cause.    The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  lands  were 
divided  between  Virginia  and  the  county  of  Jefferson. 
Kentucky,  the  next  year,  was  divided  into  three 
counties,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Fayette.  Courts 
were  appointed  in  each,  and  the  entry  and  location 
of  lands  given  into  their  hands.    Settlers,  in  spite 
of  Indian  troubles  and  British   intrigue,  were 
pouring  over  the  mountains,  ]«rtieularly  so  during 
the  years  1780  and  17K1.    The  expeditions  of 
Clarke  against  the  Miami  Indians ;  Boone's  cap- 
tivity, and  escape  from  them ;  their  defeat  when 
attacking  Boonesboro,  and    other    places  —  all 
combined  to  weaken  their  jiower,  and  teach  them 
to  respect  a  nation  whose  progress  they  could  not 
stay. 

The  pioneers  of  the  West,  obliged  to  depend  on 


tinned.    Other  hamlets  grew  around  them  until 
in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  existed  an  Indian 
community,  free  from  all  savage  vices,  and  grow- 
ing up  in  Christian  virtues.    As  their  strength 
urew,  lawl.-ss  whites  again  began  to  oppress  them 
They  could  not  understand  the  war  of  lo4,  and 
were,  indeed,  in  a  truly  embarrassing  Jiosition. 
The  savages  could  form  no  conception  of  any  cause 
for  neutralitv.  save  a  secret  sympathy  with  the 
Knglish ;  and  if  they  could  not  take  op  the  hatchet, 
they  were  in  the  way,  and  must  be  removed.  Fail- 
in-  to  do  this,  their  red  brother*  became  hostile. 
The  whit.*  were  but  little  better.    The  old  suspi- 
cions which  drove  them  from  New  \ork  were 
aroused.    They  were  secret  Papists,  in-leaguc  with 
the  French,  and  furnished  them  with  arms  and  in- 
telligence; they  were  interfering  with  the  liquor 
traffic;  they  were  enemies  to  the  Government, 
and  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  combined  against 
them.    They  were  obliged  to  move  from  place  to 
one 


themsel'ves,  owing  to  the  struggle  of  the  "colonies  place;  were  at  one  time  protocol _  nearly  a  >iar 
for  freedom,  grew  up  a  hardy,  self-reliant  raw,    near  Philadelphia,  from  lawless  whites,  and  nnai  y 

were  compelled  to  go  far  enough  VS  est  to  l>e  out 


with  all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  border  life,  and 
with  habits,  manners  and  customs  necessary  to 
their  peculiar  situation,  and  suited  to  their  peculiar 
tastc.  A  resume  of  their  experiences  and  daily 
lives  would  lie  quite  interesting,  did  the  limits  of 
this  history  admit  it  here.  In  the  part  relating 
directly  to  this  county,  the  reader  will  find  such 
lives  given ;  here,  only  the  important  events  can 
be  noticed. 

The  last  event  of  consequence  occurring  in  the 
West  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  is  one 
that  might  well  have  been  omitted.  Had  such 
been  the  ease,  a  great  stain  would  have  been  spared 
the  character  of  Western  pioneers.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Christian 
Indians. 

These  Indians  were  of  the  Delaware  nation 
chiefly,  though  other  Western  tribes  were  visited 
and  many  converts  made.  The  first  converts  were 
made  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  where,  after 
a  good  start  had  been  madu,  and  a  prosj>ect  of 


pelled  to  go  .. 
of  the  way  of  French  and  English  arms,  or  the 
Iroquois  and  Cherokee  hatchets.  They  came 
finally  to  the  Muskingum,  where  they  made  a  set- 
tlement called  Sehoubrun,  "beautiful  clear  spring, 
in  what  is  now  TiiM-.irawxs  County.  Other  settle- 
ments gathered,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  years 
went  on.  till  in  1772  large  numbers  of  them  were 
within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

Until  the  war  of  independence  broke  out,  they 
were  allowed  to  peacefully  pursue  their  way.  W  hen 
that  came,  they  were  between  Fort  Pitt  and  De- 
troit, ono  of  which  contained  British,  the  other 
Americans.  Aumin  they  could  not  understand  the 
struggle,  and  could  not  take  up  the  hatchet.  1  nis 
brought  on  them  the  enmity  of  both  belligerent 
parties,  and  that  of  their  own  forest  .-ompamons, 
who  could  not  see  wherein  their  natures  could 
change.  Among  the  most  hostile  |«Tsons  were 
the  white  rene-ades  McKee.  GbtJ  »"d  Who". 

slain. 


On  tl 
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instigation,  several  of  them  were 
many  souls  being  saved,  they  incurred  the  enmity  I  and  bv  their  advice  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
of  the  whites,  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  their  sue-    fields  "and  homes,  where  they  had  many  comforts, 


cess,  persecuted  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  New  York  into  Pennsylvania, 
where,  in  1714,  four  years  after  their  arrival  in 
the  New  World,  they  began  new  missions.  In 
1748,  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  Indians  fob 
lowed  their  teachers,  and  were  among  the  founders 
of  Fnedenshuttcn,  "Tents  of  Peace,"  a  hamlet 
Bethlehem,  where  their  teachers  were  sta- 


and  where  they  had  erected  good  chapels  in  which 
to  worship.  It  was  just  before  one  of  these  forced 
removals  that  Marv.  daughter  of  the  missionary 
Heckewelder,  was  Lorn.  She  is  supposed  to  he 
the  first  white  female  child  born  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Her  birth  occurred  April  D>,  l"81-  11 
is  but  proper  to  say  here,  that  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  will  probably  never  be  decided 
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i'.  e.  Who  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio  ? 
In  all  probability,  the  child  was  born  during  the 
captivity  of  its  mother,  as  history  plainly  shows 
that  when  white  women  were  released  from  the 
Indians,  some  of  them  carried  children  born  while 
among  the  natives. 

When  the  Moravians  were  forced  to  leave  their 
settlements  on  the  Muskingum,  and  taken  to  San- 
dusky, they  left  growing  fields  of  corn,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  return,  to  gather  food.  This 
aroused  the  whites,  only  wanting  some  pretext 
whereby  they  might  attack  them,  and  a  party, 

j  headed  by  Col.  David  Williamson,  determined  to 
exterminate  them.  The  Moravians,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  fled,  but  too  lai  e  to  warn  other  settle- 
ments, and  Gnadcnhutten,  Salem  and  one  or  two 
smaller  settlements,  were  surprised   and  taken. 
Under  deceitful  promises,  the  Indians  gave  up  all 
their  arms,  showed  the  whites  their  treasures,  and 
went  unknowingly  to  a  terrible  death.    When  ap- 
prised of  their  fate,  determined  on  by  a  majority 
of  the  rangers,  they  begged  only  time  to  prepare. 
They  were  led  two  by  two,  the  men  into  one,  the 
women  and  children  into  another  "slaughter- 
house,"  as  it  was  termed,  and  all  but  two  lads  were 
wantonly  slain.    An  infamous  and  more  bloody 
deed  never  darkened  the  pages  of  feudal  times ; 
a  deed  that,  in  after  years,  called  aloud  for  venge- 
ance, and  in  some  measure  received  it.    Some  of 
Williamson's  men  wrung  their  hands  at  the  cruel 
fate,  and  endeavored,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  prevent  it;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
blood  of  the  rangers  was  up.  and  they  would  not  spare 
"man,  woman  or  child,  of  all  that  peaceful  band." 

Having  completed  their  horrible  work,  (March 
8,  1782),  Williamson  and  his  men  returned  to 
Pittsburgh.    Everywhere,  the  Indians  lamented 
the  untimely  death  of  their  kindred,  their  sarage 
relatives  determining  on  their  revenge;  the  Chris- 
tian ones  could  only  be  resigned  and  weep. 
Williamson's  success,  for  such  it  was  viewed  by 

[  many,  excited  the  borderers  to  another  invasion, 
and  a  second  army  was  raised,  this  time  to 
fro  to  the  Sandusky  town,  and   annihilate  the 

1  wyandots.    Col.  William  Crawford  was  elected 
leader ;  he  accepted  reluctantly ;   on  the  way, 
the  army  was  met  by  hordes  of  savages  on  the  5th  of 

June,  and  totally  routed.    They  were  away  north, 
in  what  is  now  Wyandot  County,  and  were  obliged 
to  flee  for  their  lives.    The  blood  of  the  murdered 
Moravians  called  for  revenge.    Tbc  Indians  de- 
sired it  ;  were  they  not  relatives  of  the  fallen 
Christians  ?    Crawford  and  many  of  his  men  fell 
into  their  hands ;  all  suffered  unheard-of  tortures, 
that  of  Crawford  being  as  cruel  as  Indian  cruelty 
could  devise.    He  was  pounded,  pierced,  cut  with 
knives  and  burned,  ail  of  which  occupied  nearly 
three  hours,  and  finally  lay  down  insensible  on  a  bed 
of  coals,  and  died.    The  savage  captors,  in  demoni- 
acal glee,  danced  around  him,  and  upbraided  him 
for  the  cruel  murder  of  their  relatives,  giving  him 
this  only  consolation,  that  had  they  captured  Will- 
iamson, he  might  go  free,  but  he  must  answer  for 
Williamson's  brutality. 

The  war  did  not  cease  here.    The  Indians,  now 
aroused,  carried  their  attack  as  far  south  as  into 
Kentucky,  killing  Capt.  Estill,  a  brave  man,  and 
some  of  his  companions.    The  British,  too,  were 
active  in  aiding  them,  and  the  14th  of  August  a 
large  force  of  them,  under  Cirty,  gathered  silently 
about  Bryant's  Station.    They  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat.   The  Keutuekians  pursued  them,  but  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  attack  on  Bryant's  Station  aroused  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  be 
felt.    (  Jen.  Clarice  was  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Miami 
country  was  a  second  time  destroyed.    Clarke  even 
went  us  far  north  as  the  British  trading-post  at  the 
head  of  the  Miami,  where  he  captured  a  great 
amount  of  property,  and  destroyed  the  post.  Other 
outposts  also  fell,  the  invading  army  suffering  but 
little,  and,  by  its  decisive  action,  practically  closing 
the  Indian  wars  in  the  West.    Pennsylvania  suf- 
fered some,  losing  Hannahstown  and  one  or  two 
small  settlements.    Williamson's  and  Crawford's 
campaigns  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Indians  that 
took  time  and  much  blood  and  war  to  subdue.  The 
Revolution  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  Amer- 
ican arms  were  victorious,  and  a  new  nation  was 
now  coming  into  existence,  who  would  change  the 
whole  current  of  Western  matters,  and  make  of  the 
Northwest  a  land  of  liberty,  equality  and  union. 
That  nation  was  now  on  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


AMERICAN  OCCUPATION — INDIAN  CLAIMS -SURVEYS- EARLY  ^^f^^ 
OF  1787-ORGASIZATION  OF  THE  TERRITORY     I-.ARH    AMERICAN  SETTLL 
MENTS    IN    THE   OHIO    VALLEY  -  WEST  TERRITORIAL 
OFFICERS-ORQANIZATIOV  OF  COUNTIES. 


THE  occupation  of  the  West  by  the  American, 
really  dates  from  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Clarke  in 
1778,  when  he  captured  the  British  post*  in  the 
Illinois  country,  and  Vineennes  on  the  Wabash. 
Had  he  been  properly  supported,  he  would  have 
reduced  Detroit,  then  in  easy  reach,  and  poorly  de- 
fended.   As  it  was,  however,  that  post  remained  in 
charge  of  the  British  till  after  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.    They  also  held  other  lake 
posts;  but  these  were  included  in  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.   They  were  abandoned  by  the  British  as 
soon  as  the  different  commanders  received  notice 
from  their  chiefs,  and  British  rule  and  English 
occupation  ceased  in  that  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  war  virtually  closed  by  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19, 
1781.  The  struggle  was  prolonged,  however,  by 
the  British,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  re- 
trieve the  disaster,  but  it  was  only  a  useless  waste 
of  men  and  money.  America  would  not  bo  sub- 
dued. "If  we  are  to  be  taxed,  we  will  be  repre- 
sented," said  they,  "else  we  will  be  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  regulate  our  own  taxes."  In  the  eud, 
they  were  free. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  United 
Suites  and  Gn-.it  Britain  were  signed  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1782.    This  was  followed 
by  an  armistice  negotiated  at  Versailles  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1783  ;  and  finally,  a  definite  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  the  next 
September,  and  ratified  by  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1781.    By  the  second  article  of  the  defi- 
nite treaty  of  1783,  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  were  fixed.    A  glance  at  the  map  of  that 
day  shows  the  boundary  to  have  been  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  Passama«|uoddy  Bay,  on  the  coa.«t  of 
Maine,  the  line  ran  north  a  little  above  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  when  it  diverged  southwest- 
erly, irregularly,  until  it  reached  that  parallel,  when 
it  followed  it  until  it  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
t  followed  that  river  to  Lake  Ontario,  down  its 
liter ;  up  the  Niagara  River  ;  through  Lake  Eric, 


up  the  Detroit  River  and  through  Lakes  Huron  and 

 i»„  latter. 


lerior.  to  the  northwest  extremity  of  tl 


at.' i  ■         v  -   * 

Then  it  pursued  another  irregular  western  course 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  when  it  turned  south- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  commissioners 
insisted  that  should  be  the  western  boundary  as 
the  lakes  were  the  northern.  It  followed  the  Mis- 
sissippi south  until  the  mouth  of  Red  River  was 
reached,  when,  turning  east,  it  followed  almost  a 
direct  line  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  touching  the 
coast  a  little  north  of  the  outlet  of  St.  Johns 
River. 


*3 


cent 


From  this  outline,  it  will  be  readily  seen  what 
boundary  the  United  States  possessed-  Not  one- 
half  of  its  present  domain. 

At  this  date,  there  existed  the  original  thirteen 
colonies:  Virginia  occupying  all  Kentucky  ami 
all  the  North  west,  save  about  half  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  claimed  by  Massachusetts ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  lower 
part  fa  narrow  strip )  of  Michigan,  claimed  by  Con- 
necticut.   Georgia  included  all  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.    The   Spaniards  claimed  a  1  Honda 
and  a  narrow  part  of  lower  <  leorgia.    Al  the coun- 
try  west  of  the  Father  of  Waters  belonged  to  Spain, 
to  whom  it  had  been  secretly  ceded  when  «be  tam- 
ily  compact  was  made.    That  nation  controlled  he 
Mississippi,  and  gave  no  small  uneasiness   o  tm 
young  government    It  was,  however,  happily  set- 
tled finally,  by  the  Kile  of  Uuisana  to  the  I  uited 
States.  .  » 

Pending  the  settlement  of  these  questions  and 
the  formation  of  th  •  Federal  Union,  the  cession  ot 
the  Northwest  bv  Virginia  again  came  1 
Confess.  That  body  found  itself  unable  t- 
its  promises  to  its  soldiers  regarding  lj>n 
again  urged  the  Old  Dominion  to  cede  the  Jern- 
torv  to  the  Genend  Government,  for  the  good  ' 
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all.*  Congress  forbade  settlers  from  oeeupyintr 
Western  lands  till  a  definite  cession  had  been 
made,  and  the  title  to  the  lands  in  question  mam 
good.  But  speculation  was  stn.ngcr  than  lu  . 
and  without  waiting  for  the  slow  pn.cesses  of  court,. 
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the  adventurous  settlers  wen;  pouring  into  the 
country  at  a  rapid  rate,  only  retarded  by  the  rifle 
and  Bcalping-kuite  of  the  savage — a  temporary 
check.  Tho  policy  of  allowing  any  parties  to  obtain 
land  from  the  Indians  was  strongly  discouraged 
by  Washington.  He  advocated  the  idea  that  only 
the  General  Government  could  do  that,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  James  Duane,  in  Congress,  he  strongly 
urged  such  a  course,  and  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  a  border  war,  unless  some  such  measure  was 
stringently  followed. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Congress  pressed  the 
claims  of  cession  upon  Virginia,  and  finally  in- 
duced the  Dotniuiou  to  modify  the  terms  proposed 
two  years  before.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
1783,  Virginia  accepted  the  proposal  of  Congress, 
and  authorized  her  delegates  to  make  a  deed  to 
the  United  States  of  all  her  right  in  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Old  Dominion  stipulated  in  her  deed  of 
cession,  that  the  territory  should  bo  divided  into 
States,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Uniou  as  any  other 
State,  and  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  Union;  that  Virginia  should 
be  re-imbursed  for  the  expense  incurred  in  subduing 
tho  British  posts  in  the  territory,  that  the  French 
and  Cauadian  inhabitants  should  be  protected  in  their 
rights;  that  the  grant  to  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke 
and  his  men,  as  well  as  all  other  similar  grants, 
should  bo  confirmed,  and  that  the  lands  should  be 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  the  United 
States,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
whole  country.  Congress  accepted  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  deed  was  made  March  1,  17S4. 
Thus  the  country  came  from  under  the  dominion 
of  Virginia,  and  became  commou  property. 

A  serious  difficulty  arose  about  this  time,  that 
threatened  for  awhile  to  involve  England  and 
America  anew  in  war.  Virginia  and  several 
other  States  refused  to  abide  by  that  part  of  the 
treaty  relating  to  the  payment  of  debts,  especially 
so,  when  the  British  carru-d  away  quite  a  number 
of  negroes  claimed  by  the  Americans.  This  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  her 
abettors,  caused  the  English  to  retain  her  North- 
western outposts.  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  etc.  She 
held  these  till  17Sti,  when  the  questions  were 
finally  settled,  and  then  readily  abandoned  them. 

The  return  of  peace  greatly  augmented  emigra- 
tion to  the  Wot.  especially  to  Kentucky.  When 
the  war  closed,  the  population  of  that  county  (the 
three  counties  having  been  made  one  judicial  dis- 
'm-t,  and  Danville  designated  as  the  seat  of  gov- 


ernment) was  estimated  to  be  about  twelve  thousand. 
In  oue  year,  alter  the  close  of  the  war,  it  increased 
to  30,000,  and  steps  for  a  State  government  were 
taken.  Owing  to  the  divided  sentiment  among  its 
citizens,  its  perplexing  questions  of  land  titles 
and  proprietary  rights,  nine  conventions  were  held 
before  a  definite  course  of  action  could  be  reached. 
This  prolonged  the  time  till  1792,  when,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  election  for  persons  to 
form  a  State  constitution  was  held,  and  the  vexed 
and  complicated  questions  settled.  In  1783,  the 
first  wagons  bearing  merchandise  came  across  the 
mountains.  Their  contents  were  received  on  flat- 
boats  at  Pittsburgh,  and  taken  down  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville,  which  that  spring  boasted  of  a  store, 
opened  by  Daniel  Broadhead.  The  next  year, 
James  Wilkinson  opened  one  at  Lexington. 

Pittsburgh  was  now  the  principal  town  in  the 
West.  It  occupied  the  same  position  regarding 
the  outposts  that  Omaha  has  done  for  several  years 
to  Nebraska.  The  town  of  Pittsburgh  was  laid 
out  immediately  after  the  war  of  1704,  by  Col. 
Campbell.  It  then  consisted  of  four  squares  about 
the  fort,  and  received  its  name  from  that  citadel. 
The  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  in  170S.  con- 
veyed to  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  all  the 
lands  of  the  Alleghany  below  Kittanniug,  and  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  limiUt  of 
Penn's  charter.  This  deed  of  cession  wax  recog- 
nized when  the  line  betw«-en  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  was  fixed,  and  gave  the  post  to  the  Key- 
stone State.  In  accordance  with  this  deed,  the 
manor  of  Pittsburgh  was  withdrawn  from  market 
in  17ti!>,  and  was  held  as  the  property  of  the  Pcnn 
family.  When  Washington  visited  it  in  1770,  it 
seems  to  have  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
afore-uientiotied  act.  He  mentions  it  as  a  "town  of 
about  twenty  log  houses,  on  the  Monongahela, 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort."  The 
Penn's  remained  true  to  the  King,  and  hence  all 
their  land  that  had  not  been  surveyed  ami  returned 
to  the  land  office,  was  confiscated  by  the  common- 
wealth. Pittsburgh,  having  been  surveyed,  was 
still  left  to  them.  In  the  spring  of  17*4,  Tench 
Francis,  the  agent  of  the  Penns,  was  induced  to 
lay  out  the  manor  into  lots  and  offer  them  li.r  sale. 
Though,  for  many  years,  the  place  was  rather  un- 
promising, it  eventually  became  the  chief  town  in 
that  part  of  the  West,  a  position  it  yet  holds.  In 
1780,  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall  started  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazrtte,  the  first  paper  published  west 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  initial  number,  appeared  a 
lengthy  article  from  the  pen  of  H.  H.  Brackenridgc, 
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afterward  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  tho  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  had  located  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1781.  His  letter  gives  a  most  hope- 
ful prospect  in  store  for  the  future  city,  and  is  a 
highly  descriptive  article  of  tho  Western  country. 
It  is  yet  preserved  in  the  "Western  Annals,'  and 
is  well  worth  a  perusal. 

Under  tho  act  of  peace  in  1783,  no  provision  was 
made  by  the  British  for  their  allies,  especially  the 
Six  Nations.  The  question  was  ignored  by  the 
English,  and  was  made  a  handle  by  the  Americans 
in  gaining  them  to  their  cause  before  the  war  had 
fully  closed.  The  treaties  made  were  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  alliances  only,  and  when  the  En- 
glish left  the  country  the  Indians  begun  to  assume 
rather  a  hostile  bearing.  This  excited  the  whites, 
and  for  a  while  a  war  with  that  formidable  con- 
federacy was  imminent.  Better  councils  prevailed, 
and  Congress  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  acquiring 
their  lands  by  purchase.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwix  with 
the  Six  Nations,  in  October,  1784.   By  this  treaty. 


west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of   they  could  be  prejwired  ready  for  sale 


By  such  means  Congress  gained  Indian  titles  to 
the  vast  realms  north  of  the  Ohio,  and.  a  few 
months  later,  that  legislation  was  commenced  that 
should  determine  the  mode  of  its  disposal  and  the 
plan  of  its  settlements. 

To  facilitate  the  settlement  of  lands  thus  acquired, 
Congress,  on  May  20, 1785,  passed  an  act  for  dispos- 
ing of  lauds  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Its  main 
provisions  wi  re:  A  surveyor  or  surveyors  should  be 
appointed  from  the  States ;  aud  a  geographer,  and 
his  assistants  to  act  with  them.  The  surveyors 
were  to  divide  the  territory  into  townships  of  his 
miles  square,  by  lines  running  due  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west.  The  starting-place 
was  to  be  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  where  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  crossed  it. 
This  would  give  the  first  range,  and  the  nret 
township.  As  soon  as  seven  townships  were 
surveyed,  the  D»pe  aud  plats  of  the  same  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  the  Treasury-,  who  would 
record  them  and  proceed  to  place  the  land  in  the 
market,  and  so  on  with  all  the  townships  as  fast  as 

Each  town- 


Oswego  Creek,  about  four  miles  cast  of  Niagara, 
to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  and  on  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  thence  west 
along  that  boundary  to  its  western  extremity, 
thence  south  to  the  Ohio  River,  should  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  (They  claimed  west  of  thus  line 
by  conquest.)  The  Six  Nations  were  to  be  secured 
in  the  lands  they  inhabited,  reserving  only  six  miles 
square  around  Oswego  fort  for  the  support  of  the 
8a.me-T  ?y  tnis  treaty,  the  indefinite  claim  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  the  West  was  extinguished,  and  the 
question  of  its  ownership  settled. 

It  was  now  occupied  by  other  Western  tribes, 
who  did  not  recognize  the  Iroquois  claim. aud  who 
would  not  yield  without  a  purchase.  Especially 
was  this  the  ease  with  those  Indians  living  in  the 
northern  part.  To  get  possession  of  that  country 
by  the  same  process,  the  United  States,  through 
its  commissioners,  held  a  treaty  at  Fort  Melutosh 
on  the  21st  0f  January,  1785.  The  Wyandot, 
Delaware,  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes  were  pres- 
ent, and,  through  their  chiefs,  sold  their  lands  to 
the  Government.  The  Wyandot  and  Delaware 
nations  were  given  a  reservation  in  the  north  part 
of  Ohio,  where  they  were  to  be  protected.  The 
others  were  allotted  reservations  in  Michigan.  To 
all  was  given  complete  control  of  their  lands  allow- 
ingthem  to  punish  any  white  man  attempting  to 
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rights. 


thereon,  and  guaranteeing  them 


ship  was  to  be  divided  into  thirty-six  sections,  or 
lots.  Out  of  these  sections,  numbers  8,11,  2t>  and 
29  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
and  lot  No.  It".,  for  the  establishment  of  a  couimon- 
sehool  fund.  One-third  of  all  mines  and  minerals  was 
also  reserved  for  the  United  States.  Three  townships 
on  Lake  Erie  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  officers, 
men  and  others,  refugees  from  Canada  and  froin 
Nova  Scotia,  who  were  entitled  to  grants  of  land. 
The  Moravian  Indians  were  also  exempt  from 
molestation,  and  guaranteed  in  their  homes.  Sol- 
diers' claims,  and  all  others  of  a  like  nature,  were 
also  recognized,  and  land  reserved  for  them. 

Without  waiting  for  the  act  of  Congress,  settlers 
had  been  pouring  into  the  country,  and,  when  or- 
dered by  Congress  to  leave  undisturbed  Indian 
lands,  re'fused  to  do  so.  They  went  into  the  In- 
dian country  at  their  peril,  however,  and  wluii 
driven  out  by  the  Indians  could  get  no  redress 
from  the  Government,  even  when  life  was  lost. 

The  Indians  on  the  Wabash  made  a  treaty  at 
Fort  Finney,  on  the  Miami.  January  31.  1T88, 
promising  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  were 
allowed  a  reservation.  Thislreaty  did  not  include 
the  l'iankeshaws,  as  was  at  first  intended.  These, 
refusing  to  live  peaceably,  stirred  up  the  Shawa- 
nees,  who  began  a  series  of  predatory  excursions 
against  the  settlements.  This  led  to  an  expediiion 
against  them  and  other  restless  tribes.  Gen.  Clarke 
commanded  part  of  the  army  on  that  expedition, 
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but  got  no  farther  than  Vinccnnes,  when,  owing  to 
the  discontent  of  his  Kentucky  troops,  he  was 
obliged  to  return.    Col.  Benjamin  Logan,  how- 
ever, marched,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred 
mounted  riflemen,  into  the  Indian  country,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  Mad  River. 
He  destroyed  several  towns,  much  corn,  and  took 
about  eighty  prisoners.    Among  these,  was  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  who  was  wantonly  slain, 
greatly  to  Logan's  regret,  who  could  not  restrain 
his  men.    His  expedition  taught  the  Indiaus  sub- 
1  mission,  and  that  they  must  adhere  to  their  con- 
tracts. 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  arose.    Spain  would  not  relinquish 
the  right  to  control  the  entire  southern  part  of  the 
river,  allowing  no  free  navigation.    She  was  secretly 
hoping  to  cause  a  revolt  of  the  Western  provinces, 
especially  Kentucky,  and  openly  favored  such  a 
move.    She  also  claimed,  by  conquest,  much  of  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.    The  slow  move- 
ments of  Congress;  the  failure  of  Virginia  to 
properly  protect  Kentucky,  and  the  inherent  rest- 
lessness in  some  of  the  Western  men,  well-nigh 
precipitated  matters,  and,  for  a  while,  serious  results 
were  imminent    The  Kentuckians,  and.  indeed, 
all  the  people  of  the  West,  were  determined  the 
river  should  be  free,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
raise  a  regiment,  and  forcibly  seize  Spanish  prop- 

1  erty  in  the  West.    Great  Britain  stood  ready  to£ 
to  aid  the  West  should  it  succeed,  providing  it 
would  make  an  alliance  with  her.    But  while  the 
cx.c,'emL'nt  Waa  at  ita  ^'ght,  Washington  coun- 
seled better  ways  and  patience.    The  decisive  tone 
of  the  new  republic,  though  almost  overwhelmed 

I  Vth '  a  1^rdcn  of  M*.  and  with  no  credit,  debarred 
the  Spanish  from  too  forcible  measures  to  assert 
their  claims,  and  held  back  the  disloyal  ones  from  1 
attempting  a  revolt. 

1           ^°rk'  Massa<*u8ctts  and  Connecticut  ceded  ' 

r  ands,  and  now  the  United  States  were  rcadv 

to  fulfill  their  promises  of  land  grants,  to  the  soi-  j 

<hers  who  had  preserved  the  nation.    This  did 

much  to  heal  the  breach  in  the  West,  and  restore 

confidence  there-  «r>  t\\at  tin*  Mi.,.;-.8.,.,8   

,„         ,    l,,c«-,  so  mat  the  .ui.-v>i**ii>i»i  question 

was  over looked  for  a  time,  and  Kentucky  forgot  her 

animosities. 

The  cession  of  their  claims  was  the  signal  for 
'ne  formation  or  land  companies  in  the  East;  com- 
panies whose  object  was  to  settle  the  Western  coun- 
1     JT.  and,  at  the  same  time,  enrich  the  founders  of 
r   °°n>panies.    Some  of  these  companies  had  been 
[jwmed  in  the  old  colonial  days,  but  the  recent  war  i 



had  put  a  stop  to  all  their  proceedings.  Congress 
J  would  not  recognize  their  claims,  and  new  com- 
!  panies,  under  old  names,  were  the  result.    By  such 
means,  the  Ohio  Company  emerged  from  the  past, 
and,  in  1786,  took  an  active  existence. 

Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
since  then  a  government  surveyor,  who  had  been 
west  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  revived  the  question. 
He  was  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  surveys  by 
hostile  Indians,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
He  broached  a  plan  to  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  as  to 
the  renewal  of  their  memorial  of  178:5,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  a  plan,  and  inviting  all 
;  those  interested,  to  meet  in  February  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  choose  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  the  "  Bunch-of-grapes  Tav- 
ern." in  Boston,  on  the  first  of  March,  1780.  On 
the  day  appointed,  eleven  persons  appeared,  and 
by  the  3d  of  March  an  outline  was  drawn  up,  and 
subscript ions  under  it  began  at  once.    The  leading 
features  of  the  plan  were :  "A  fund  of  $  1 ,000,000, 
mainly  in  Continental  certificates,  was  to  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  Western 
country;  there  were  to  be  1,000  shares  of  $1,000 
each,  and  upon  each  share  810  in  specie  were  to 
be  paid  for  contingent  expenses.    One  year's  inter- 
est was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making 
a  settlement,  and  assisting  those  unable  to  move 
without  aid.    The  owners  of  every  twenty  shares 
were  to  choose  an  agent  to  represent  them  and 
attend  to  their  interests,  and  the  agents  were  to 
choose  the  directors.    The  plan  was  approved,  and 
in  a  year's  time  from  that  date,  the  Company  was 
organized."* 

By  the  time  this  Company  was  organized,  all 
claims  of  the  colonics  in  the  coveted  territory  were 
done  away  with  by  their  deeds  of  cession,  Connect- 
icut being  the  last. 

While  troubles  were  still  existing  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  many  urged  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  State,  and  while  Congress  and 
Washington  were  doing  what  they  could  to  allay 
the  feeling  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  New  England 
associates  were  busily  engaged,  now  that  a  Com- 
pany was  formed,  to  obtain  the  land  they  wished 
to  purchase.    On  the  Mh  of  .March.  1 1  oi ,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  agents  chose  (Jen.  Parsons,  Gen.  Put- 
nam and  the  Rev.  Mannasseh  Cutler,  Directors  for 
the  Company.    The  last  selection  was  quite  a 
fitting  one  for  such  an  enterprise.    Dr.  Cutler  was 
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an  accomplished  scholar,  an  excellent  gcuueiuuu, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  freedom.    In  the  choice  of 
him  as  the  agent  of  the  Company,  lies  the  fact, 
though  unforeseen,  of  the  beginning  of  anti-slavery 
in  Ameriea.    Through  him  the  famous  <•  compact 
of  1787,"  the  true  corner-stone  of  the  Northwest, 
originated,  and  by  him  was  safely  passed.  Ho 
was  a  good  "  wire-puller,"  too,  and  in  this  had  an 
advantage.     Mr.  Hutehins  was  at  this  time  the  I 
geographer  for  the  United  States,  and  was,  prob-  | 
ably,  the  best-posted  man  in  America  regarding 
the  West.    Dr.  Cutler  learned  from  him  that  the 
most  desirable  portions  were  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  buy  there  if  he  could. 

Congress  wanted  money  badly,  and  many  of  the 
members  favored  the  plan.  The  Southern  mem- 
bers, generally,  were  hostile  to  it,  as  the  Docte-r 
would  listen  to  no  grant  which  did  not  embody 
the  New  England  ideas  in  the  charter.  These 
members  were  finally  won  over,  some  bribery  be- 
ing used,  and  some  of  their  favorites  made  officers 
of  the  Territory,  whose  formation  was  now  going 
on.  This  took  time,  however,  and  Dr.  Cutler,  be- 
coming impatient,  declared  they  would  purchase 
from  some  of  the  States,  who  held  small  tracts  in 


boundary  of  the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio, 
direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associ- 
ates and  their  secret  copartners,  for  81  per  acre, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  one-third  for  bad  lands 
and  other  contingencies. 

The  whole  tract  was  not,  however,  paid  for  nor 
taken  by  the  Company— even  their  own  portion  of 
a  million  and  a  half  acres,  and  extendiug  west  to  the 
eighteenth  range  of  townships,  was  not  taken ;  and 
in  1792,  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper 
were  fixed  as  follows:  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the 
seventh  range  of  townships  on  the  east,  the  six- 
teenth range  on  the  west,  and  a  line  on  the  north 
so  drawn  as  to  make  the  graut  750,000  acres,  be- 
sides reservations ;  this  grant  being  the  portion 
which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  Company  might 
enter  into  at  once.    In  addition  to  this.  214,-Sf 
acres  were  granted  as  army  bounties,  under  the 
resolutions  of  1779  and  1780,  and  100,000  acres 
as  bounties  to  actual  settlers;  both  of  the  latter 
tracts  being  within  the  original  grant  of  1  i  8i ,  ana 
adjoining  the  purchase  as  before  mentioned. 

While  these  things  were  progressing,  Congress 
was  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  social  organization  of  the  North- 
west Territory.     Virginia  made  her  cession  m 


various  parts  of  the  West.  This  intimation  brought  March,  1784,  and  during  the  month  following  m 
the  tardy  ones  to  time,  and,  on  the  23d  of  July,  plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly 
Congress  authorized  the  Treasury  Board  to  make  acquired  territory  came  under  discussion.  On  the 
the  contract.  On  the  26th,  Messrs,  Cutler  and  ]  l<)th  of  April,  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina, 
Sargent,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  stated  in 
writing  their  conditions;  and  on  the  27th,  Con- 
gress referred  their  letter  to  the  Board,  and  an 
order  of  the  same  date  was  obtained.  Of  thiB  Dr. 
Cutler's  journal  says: 

"By  this  grant  we  obtained  near  five  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  amounting  to  $3,500,000;  1,500,- 
000  acres  for  the  Ohio  Com  pany,  and  the  remainder 
for  a  private  speculation,  in  which  many  of  the 
principal  characters  of  America  arc  concerned. 
Without  connecting  this  peculation,  similar  tonus 
and  advantages  fur  the  Ohio  Company  could  not 
have  been  obtained." 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent  at  once  closed  a  ver- 
bal contract  with  the  Treasury  Board,  which  was 
executed  in  form  on  the  27th  of  the  next  Octo- 
ber.* 

By  this  contract,  the  vast  region  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by  the 
seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and 
north  by  a  due  west  line,  drawn  from  the  north 


moved  to  strike  from  the  plan  reported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  emancipationist  of  his  day,  ■ ■  P™T* 
ion  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  north  of  the  Ohio 
after  the  year  1800.  The  motion  prevailed,  rronj 
that  day  till  the  23d,  the  plan  was  discussed  ami 
altered,  and  finally  passed  unanimously  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  Carolina.    The  South  would  have 
slavery,  or  defeat  every  measure.    Thus  this  hide- 
ous monster  early  l>egan  to  assert  himself.    1>)  ",L 
proposed  plan,  the  Territory  was  to  have  been 
divided  iutoStates  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  mend- 
ian  lines.  This  division,  it  was  thought,  would  make 
ten  States,  whose  names  were  as  follows. 
at  the  northwest  corner,  and  going  southwardly. 
Sylvania,  Michigania,   Cheresonisus,  Awcnwpw. 
Metropotamia,    Ulinoia,   Saratoga,  Washington, 
Volvpotamia  and  IVlisipia.* 
I     A  more  serious  difficulty  existed,  however,  to 
this  plan,  than  its  catalogue  of  names — the  number 
]  of  States  and  their  boundaries.    The  rout  ut  the  evil 
|  was  in  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  October, 

I      *  Spark'*  WuhlDgtoo. 
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17R0.  which  fixed  the  size  of  the  States  to  bo  formed 
from  the  ceded  lands,  at  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  square.    The  tonus  of  that  resolu- 
tion being  called  up  both  by  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts, further  legislation  was  deemed  necessary 
to  change  them.    July  7.  178ij,  this  subject  came 
up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution  passed  in  favor  of 
a  division  into  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States.    Virginia,  at  the  close  of  17SS,  assented 
to  this  proposition,  which  became  the  basis  upon 
which  the  division  should  lie  made.    On  the  21»th 
of  September,  Congress  having  thus  changed  the 
plan  for  dividing  the  Northwestern  Territory  into 
ten  States,  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  terms  of 
an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  that  region.  At 
this  juncture,  the  genius  of  Dr.  Cutler  displayed 
itself.    A  graduate  in  medicine,  law  and  divinity  ; 
an  ardent  lover  of  liberty ;  a  celebrated  scientist, 
and  an  accomplished,  portly  gentleman,  of  whom 
the  Southern  senators  said  they  bad  never  before 
seen  so  fine  a  specimen  from  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, no  man  was  better  prepared  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  the  new  Territory,  than  be.    The  Ohio 
Company  was  his  real  object.    He  was  backed  by 
them,  and  enough  Continental  money  to  purchase 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land.    This  was  aug- 
mented by  other  parties  until,  as  has  been  noticed, 
|  he  represented  over  five  million  acres.    This  would 
largely  reduce  the  public  debt.    Jefferson  and  Vir- 
ginia were  regarded  as  authority  concerning  the 
land  Virginia  had  just  ceded  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment   Jefferson's  policy  was  to  provide  for  the 
national  credit,  and  still  cheek  the  growth  of  slavery. 
Here  was  a  good   opportunity.  Massachusetts 
owned  the  Territory  of  Maine,  which  she  was  crowd- 
ing into  market.    She  opposed  the  opening  of 
the  Northwest,  This  stirred  Virginia.  The  South 
caught  the  inspiration  and  rallied  around  the  Old 
Dominion  and  Dr.  Cutler.    Thereby  be  gained  the 
credit  and  good  will  of  tho  South,  an  auxiliary  ho 
used  to  good  purpose.    Massachusetts  could  not 
vote  against  him,  because  many  of  the  constituents 
of  her  members  were  interested  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany.  Thus  the  Doctor,  using  all  tho  arts  of  the 
bbbyist,  was  enabled  to  hold  tho  situation.   True  to 
deeper  convict  ions,  he  dictated  one  of  the  m<  ist  c<  im- 
pact and  finished  documents  of  wise  statesmanship 

that  Ilafl    OWT  'Ilium...  1    'im-  tt  itnt  .  IwViA-  Toff.^nn 

gave  it  the  term,  "Articles  of  Compact,"  and 
!  rendered  him  valuable  aid  in  it*  construction  This 

'Compact"  preceded  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 

t\  n0*"  wn'pn  are  86011  Jefferson's  master-mind. 

Dr.  Cutler  followed  closely  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
l—  . 

sachusotts,  adopted  three  years  before.    The  prom- 
inent feat  area  were:  The  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Territory  forever.    Provision  for  public  schools, 
giving  one  township  for  a  seminary,  and  every  six- 
teenth section.    (That  gave  one  thirty-sixth  of  all 
the  land  for  public  education.)    A  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  adoption  of  any  constitution  or  the 
enactment  of  auy  law  that  would  nullity  pre-exist- 
ing contracts. 

The/compact  further  declared  that  "Religion, 
inordity  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  sludl  always  be  en- 
couraged." 

The  Doctor  planted  himself  firmly  on  this  plat- 
form, and  would  not  yield.    It  was  that  or  nothing. 
Unless  they  could  make  the  land  desirable,  it  was 
not  wanted,  and,  taking  his  horse  and  buggy,  ho 
started  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phil- 
adelphia.   His  influence  succeeded.    On  the  13th 
of  July,  17S7,  the  bill  was  put  upon  its  passage 
aud  was  unanimously  adopted.    Every  member 
from  the  South  voted  for  it ;  only  one  man,  Mr. 
Yates,  of  New  York,  voted  against  the  measure ; 
but  as  the  vote  was  made  by  Slates,  his  vote  was 
last,  and  the  "  Compact  of  1787  "  was  beyond  re- 
peal.   Thus  the  great  States  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  were  consecrated  to  freedom,  intelligence 
and  morality.    This  act  was  the  opening  step  for 
freedom  in  America.    Soon  the  South  saw  their 
blunder,  and  endeavored,  by  all  their  power,  to  re- 
peal the  compact,    In  1803,  Congress  referred  it 
to  a  committee,  of  which  John  Randolph  was 
chairman.    He  reported  the  ordinance  was  a  com- 
pact and  could  not  be  repealed.    Thus  it  stood, 
nko  a  r>ek,  in  tho  way  of  slavery,  which  still,  in 
spite  of  theso  provisions,  endeavored  to  plant  that 
infernal  institution  in  tho  West.    "Witness  the 
early  days  of  Ohio,  Indiana  aud  Illinois.    But  the 
compact  could  not  bo  violated ;  New  England  ideas 
could  not  be  put  down,  and  her  pons  stood  ready 
to  defend  the  soil  of  the  West  from  that  curse. 

The  passage  of  the  ordinance  and  the  grant  of 
land  to  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  associates,  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  request  from  John  Clevo  Symmes,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between  the  MiamU. 
Svmmes  had  visited  that  part  of  the  West  in  1786, 
nnil  hmntr  nleased  with  the  vallcvs  of  the  Miauiis, 
had  applied  to  the  Board  of  the  Treasury  for 
their  purcha.se,  as  s'k.ii  as  they  were  open  to  set- 
tlement,   Tho  Board  was  empowered  to  act  by 
Contrress,  and,  in  178S,  a  contract  was  signed,  giv- 
ing him  the  country  he  desired.    The  terms  of  his 
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advanced  to  the 


nam  and  forty-seven  pioi 
mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and  began 
building  a  boat  for  transportation  down  the  Ohio 
in  the  spring.    The  boat  was  the  largest  craft  that 
had  ever  descended  the  river,  and,  in  allusion  to 
their  Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  was  called  the  Mayflower. 
It  was  45  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  esti- 
mated at  50  ton*  burden.    Truly  a  formidable  affair 
for  the  time.    The  bows  were  raking  and  curved 
,  like  a  gallev,  and  were  strongly  timbered.    I  he 
sides  were  made  bullet-proof,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  deck  roof.    Capt.  Dcvol,  the  first  ship- 
builder in  the  West,  was  placed  in  command.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  the  Mayflower  was  launched, 
and  for  five  days  the  little  band  of  pioneers  s 


iiuilar  to  those  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. His  application  was  followed  by  others, 
whose  success  or  failure  will  appearinthe  narrative. 

The  New  England  or  Ohio  Company  was  all 
this  time  busily  engaged  perfecting  its  arrange- 
ments to  occupy  its  lands.  The  Directors  agreed 
to  reserve  5,760  acres  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  for  a  city  and  commons,  for 
the  old  ideas  of  the  English  plan  of  settling  a 
country  yet  prevailed.  A  mectiug  of  the  Direct- 
ors was  held  at  Bracket's  tavern,  in  Boston,  No- 
vember 23,  1787,  when  four  surveyors,  and  twen- 
ty-two attendants,  boat-builders,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths and  common  workmen,  numbering  in  all 

forty  persons,  were  engaged.  Their  tools  were  ana  tor  nvc  aays  uic  ume  »»»»  «■  y  ™-  -  , 
purchased,  and  wagons  were  obtained  to  transport    down  the  Monougahela  and  the  Uhio.  ana  on  i 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam    7th,  landed  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Muskingum. 


them  across  the  mountains 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  company,  and 
Ebcneier  Sproat,  of  Rhode  Island,  Atiselm  Tup- 
pcr  and  John  Matthews,  from  Massachusetts,  and  | 
R.  J.  Meigs,  from  Connecticut,  as  surveyors.  At 
the  same  meeting,  a  suitable  person  to  instruct  them 
in  religion,  and  prepare  the  way  to  open  a  school 
when  needed,  was  selected.  This  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Storey,  who  became  the  first  New  England  minis- 
ter in  the  Northwest 

The  Indians  were  watching  this  outgrowth  of 
affairs,  and  felt,  from  what  they  could  learn  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  they  would  be  gradually  surrounded  by 
the  whites.    This  they  did  not  relish,  by  any 
means,  and  gave  the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio 
no  little  uneasiness.    It  was  thought  best  to  hold 
another  treaty  with  them.    In  the  mean  time,  to 
insure  peace,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Con- 
gress, placed  troops  at  Venango,  Forts  Pitt  and 
Mcintosh,  and  at  Miami,  Vincennes,  Louisville, 
and  Muskingum,  and  the  militia  of  Kentucky 
were  held  in  readiness  should  a  sudden  outbreak 
occur.    These  measures  produced  no  results,  save 
insuring  the  safety  of  the  whites,  and  not  until 
January,  1789,  was  Clarke  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  During  that  month,  he  held  a  meeting  at  Fort 
llarmar,*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  where 
the  New  England  Colony  expected  to  locate. 

The  hostile  character  of  the  Indians  did  not 
deter  the  Ohio  Company  from  earning  out  its 
plans.    In  the  winter  of  1787,  Gen.'Rufus  Put- 


-Statt In  1785 LhiMMbMll  ot  fritted  States 
MM,  under i<» mman.l  of  MaJ.  John  l*mebty.  It  „»,„„!  (n 
honor  of  Col.Jo.lah  Uarmar.  U>  wbwt  i»Biin.  nt  Mai.  iwbtr  JZ 
attarhe.1.    It  tm  the  Brat  military  p.»t  erect«l  t,»  the  American. 
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There,  opposite  Fort  Harmar,  they  chose 
tion.  moored  their  boat  for  a  temporary 
and  began  to  erect  houses  for  their  occupation. 

Thus  was  begun  the  first  English  settlement  in 
the  Ohio  Valley.  About  the  1st  of  July,  they 
were  re-enforced*  by  the  arrival  of  a  colony  from 
Massachusetts.  It  had  been  nine  weeks  on  the 
way.  It  had  hauled  its  wagons  and  driven  itt 
stock  to  Wheeling,  where,  constructing  flat-boat*, 
it  had  floated  down  the  river  to  the  settlement. 

In  October  preceding  this  occurrence,  Arthur 
St.  Clair  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  .ter- 
ritory by  Congress,  which  body  also  appointed 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary,  and  bamuel  u. 
Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and  John  Armstrong 
Judges.     Subsequently  Mr.  Armstrong  declined 
the  appointment,  and  Mr.  Symmes  was  given  tin 
vacancy.     None  of  these  were  on  the  ground 
when  the  first  settlement  was  made,  though  the 
Judge*  came  soon  after.   One  of  the  first  things  the 
colony  found  necessary  to  do  was  *  °rpW« 
some"  form  of  government,  whereby  difluu ties 
I  mi-jht  be  settled/though  to  the  credit  of  the  colon) 
it  may  be  said,  that  during  the  first  three  months 
of  its  existence  but  one  difference  arose,  and  tnai 
was  settled  by  a  compromise.*    Indeed,  hard  > 
better  set  of  men  for  the  purpose  wuld  have  been 
selected.     Washington   wrote    concerning  tins 
colony :  , 

"No  colony  in  America  was  ever  settled  under 
such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  has  com- 
menced at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  prop- 
erty and  strength  will  be  its  eharaeterirfu*. 
know  many  of  the  settlers  personally,  and 
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never  were  men  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  such  a  community." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
and  agents  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  newborn 
city  and  its  squares.    As  yet,  the  settlement  had 
been  merely  "The  Muskingum;"  but  the  name 
Marietta  was  now  formally  given  it,  in  honor  of 

;  Marie  Antoinette.    The  square  upon  which  the 

|  blockhouses  stood  was  called   Campu*  Martim; 

j  Square  No.  19,  Capitolium;  Square  No.  Gl,  Ce- 
cilia, and  the  great  road  runniug  through  the 
covert-way,  Sacra  Via  *  Surely,  classical  scholars 
were  not  scarce  in  the  colony. 

On  the  Fourth,  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
James  M.  Varnum,  one  of  the  Judges,  and  a 
public  demonstration  held.    Five  days  after,  the 
governor  arrived,  and  the  colony  began  to  assume 
form.   The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  two  dis- 
tinct grades  of  government,  under  the  first  of 
which  the  whole  power  was  under  the  Governor 
and  the  three  Judges.    This  form  was  at  once 
recognized  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Clair.    The  first 
law  established  by  this  court  was  passed  on  the 
25th  of  July.    It  established  and  regulated  the 
militia  of  the  Territory.    The  next  day  after  its 
publication,  appeared  the  Governor's  proclamation 
erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  River,  into  the 
county  of  Washington.    Marietta  was,  of  course, 
the  county  seat,  and,  from  that  day.  went  on 
prosperously.    Qn  September  2,  the 'first  court 
was  held  with  becoming  ceremonies.    It  is  thus 

;  related  in  the  American  Pioneer: 

"The  procession  was  formed   at   the  Point 
'  where  the  most  of  the  settlers  resided),  in  the 
following  order:    The  Hieh  Sheriff,  with  his 
drawn  sword;  the  citizens;  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Harmar;  the  members  of  the 
oar;  the   Supreme  Judges;  the   Governor  and 
clergyman ;  the  newly  appointed  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Gens.  Rufus  Putnam 
and  Benjamin  Tupper. 

"They  marched  up  the  path  that  had  been 
cleared  through  the  forest  to  Campus  Martius 
Hall  (stockade),  where  the  whole  countermarched, 
and  the  Judges  (  Pntuam  and  Tupper  )  took  their 
scats.    Ihe   clergyman,    Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then 

Ifu        the  divine  blessin?-    The  Sh<-riff.  <■«'• 
kbenezer  Sproat,  proclaimed  with  his  solemn  '  Oh 
yes.  that  a  court  is  open  for  the  administration  of 

even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich, 
to  the  guilty  and  to  the  innocent,  without  respect 
of  persons;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  of 
their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and 
evidence  in  the  case. 

"  Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  early 
in  the  settlement  of  the  West,  few  ever  equaled  it 
in  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its  princi- 
pal participators.    Many  of  them  belonged  to  the 
oifitory  of  our  country  in  the  darkest,  as  well  as 
the  most  splendid,  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war." 

Many  Indians  were  gathered  at  the  same  time 
to  witness  the  (to  them  )  strange  spectacle,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  treaty,  though  how 
far  they  carried  this  out,  the  Pioneer  does  not 
relate. 

The  progress  of  the  settlement  was  quite  satis- 
factory during  the  year.    Some  one  writing  a 
letter  from  the  town  says : 

"The  progress  of  the  settlement  is  sufficiently 
rapid  for  the  first  year.    We  are  continually  erect- 
ing houses,  but  arrivals  arc  constantly  coming 
faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide  convenient 
covering.    Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  tho 
middle  of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies, 
as  well  accomplished  in  the  manner  of  polite 
circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  older  States. 
I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in 
this  new  world,  where,  I  believe,  we  shall  vie  with, 
if  not  excel,  the  old  States  in  every  accom- 
plishment necessary  to  render  life  agreeable  and 
happy." 

The  emigration  westward  at  this  time  was, 
indeed,  exceedingly  large.    The  commander  at 
Fort  Harmar  reported  4,500  persons  as  having 
passed  that  post  between  February  and  June, 
1788,  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  there, 
had  the  associates  boon  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  settlement  was  tree  from  Indian  depredations 
until  January,  1791,  during  which  interval  it 
daily  increased  in  numbers  and  strength. 

Symmes  and  his  friends  were  not  idle  during  this 
time.    He  had  secured  his  contract  in  October, 
1787,  and,  soon  after,  issued  a  pamphlet  stating 
the  terms  of  bis  purchase  and  the  mode  he  intended 
to  follow  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands.    His  plan 
was  tn  issue  warrants  for  not  less  than  one-quarter 
section,  which  might  be  located  anywhere,  rave  on 
reservations,  or  on  land  previously  entered.  The 
locator  could  enter  an  entire  section  should  he  de- 
sire to  do  so.    The  price  was  to  be  60?  cents  per 
acre  till  Mav,  1788  ;  then,  till  November,*!  ;  and 
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after  that  time  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
land.    Each  purchaser  was  bound  to  begin  im- 
provements within  two  years,  or  forfeit  one-sixth 
of  the  laud  to  whoever  would  settle  thereon  and 
remain  seven  years.    Military  bounties  might  l>e 
taken  in  this,  as  in  the  purchase  of  the  associates. 
For  himself,  Symmes  reserved  one  township  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami.    On  this  be  intended  to 
build  a  great  city,  rivaling  any  Eastern  port.  He 
offered  any  one  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  house, 
providing  he  would  remain  three  years.  Conti- 
nental certificates  were  rising,  owinsj  to  the  demand 
for  land  created  by  these-  two  purchases,  and  Con- 
gress found  the  burden  of  debt  corresp.ndingly 
lessened,    Syniines  soon  began  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  enough  to  meet  his  payments. 
He  had  also  some  trouble  in  arranging  his  boundary 
with  the  Board  of  the  Treasury.    These,  and  other 
causes,  laid  the  foundation  for  another  city,  which  is 

now  what  Symmes  hoped  his  city  would  one  day  be. 
i     t   i-ql)    \f. 1 1    V..n 


came  to  Symmes'  purchase,  and  began  to  look  for 

homes.  u 

Symmes'  mind  was.  however,  ill  at  rest.  He 
could  not  meet  his  first  i-ayrocnt  on  so  vast  a  realm, 
and  there  also  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  the  Treasury  Board  regarding  the 
Ohio  boundary.    Symmes  wanted  all  the  land  be- 
tween the  two  Miami.-,  bordering  ou  the  Ohio, 
while  the  Hoard  wished  him  confined  to  nn  more 
than  twenty  mile.-,  of  the  river.    To  this  proposal 
be  would  not  agree,  as  he  bad  made  sales  all  alonp 
the  river.    Leaving  the  bargain  in  an  unsettled 
state.  Congress  considered  itself  released  from  all 
its  obligations,  and.  but  for  the  representations  o 
many  of  Svuimes'  friend.-,  be  would  have  lost  all 
his  money  and  labor.    His  appointment  as  Judge 
was  not 'favorably  received  by  many,  as  they 
thought  that  by  it  be  would  acquire  unlimited 
power.    Some  of  bis  associates  also  complained  ol 
him,  and.  for  awhile,  it  surely  seemed  that  ruin 


Jersey,  took  an  interest  in  Symmes'  purelnisi 
aud  located,  among  other  tracts,  the  sections  upon 
which  Cincinnati  has  since  been  built.  Retaining 
one-third  of  this  purchase,  he  sold  the  balance  to 
Robert  Patterson  and  John  Filson,  each  getting 
the  same  share.  These  three,  about  August,  agreed 
to  lay  out  a  town  on  their  land.  It  was  designated 
as  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River,  to 
which  place  it  was  intended  to  open  a  road  from 
Lexington,  Ky.  These  men  little  thought  of  the 
great  emjioriuui  that  now  covers  the  modest  site  of 
this  town  they  laid  out  that  summer.    Mr.  Filson, 


In  January,  1788,*  Mathias'Dcninan,  of  'New  1  only  awaited  him.    But  he  was  brave  and  hope 

Jul.  and  determined  to  succeed.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  bis  purchase  in  September,  l.b», 
he  wrote  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  one  ol 
his  best  friends  and  associates,  that  he  thought 
some  of  the  land  near  the  Great  Miami  positively 
worth  a  silver  dollar  the  acre  in  its  present  state 


who  had  been  a 


and  was  of  a  soine- 


meet  his 
than 


what  poetic  nature,  was  appointed  to  name  the 
town.  In  respect  to  its  situation,  and  as  if  with 
a  prophetic  perception  of  the  mixed  races  that 
were  in  after  years  to  dwell  there.be  named  it  Los- 
antiville,*  '•  which,  being  interpreted,"  says  the 
"  Western  Annals,"  ''means  trill?,  the  town ;  and, 
opposite  to ;  o.«.  the  month  ;  L,  of  Licking.  This 
may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  CampuM  Martin* 
of  the  Marietta  scholars,  aud  the  Fort  Solon  of 
the  Spaniards." 

Meanwhile,  Syninies  was  busy  in  the  East,  and, 
by  July,  got  thirty  people  and  eight  four-horse 
wagons  under  way  for  the  West.  These  reached 
Limestone  by  September,  where  they  met  Mr. 
Stitcs,  with  several  personH  from  Redstone.  All 


•  Judgr  Bnrnttt 
origin  uf  tho  city  of  Cincinnati 


"7 


In  hi>  notes,  dlapata*  tha  abore  account  of  tha 
Innatl.  M«  wrath*  name  "UiawtltUle" 
wa»  detarminod  on.  but  not  adopted,  when  the  town  »aa  la!<l  cat. 

X^d^h^of^- =&"!?«*■■  *»r 


A  grMKl  many  changes  were  made  in  bus  original 
contract,  growing  out  of  his  inability  t 
payments.  At  first,  he  was  to  have  not  less 
a  million  acres,  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
October,  1787,  authorizing  the  Treasury  Board  to 
contract  with  any  one  who  could  pay  tor  such 
tracts,  on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers,  whose 
fronts  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  their  depth. 

Davtoii  and  Marsh,  Svmnu  s'  agents,  contracted 
with  the  Board  for  one  tract  on  the  Ohio,  begin- 
ning twenty  miles  up  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  ot 
the' Croat  Miami,  and  to  run  back  for  , pia lit ity  be- 
tween the  Miami  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ohio, 
parallel  to  the  general  course  of  that  river.  In 
|  1701,  three  years  after  Paytoii  and  Marsh  made 
the  contract,  Svmmes  found  this  would  throw  the 
purchase  too  far  back  from  the  Ohio,  and  applied 
to  Congress  to  let  him  have  all  between  the  W- 
amies,  running  back  so  as  to  include  1.0<MI,<M>1 
acres,  which  that  body,  on  April  12,  17'^,  agreed 
to  do.    When  the  lands  were  surveyed,  however,  it 
was  found  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  ol  the 
Little  Miami  due  west  to  the  Great  Miami,  would 
include  south  of  it  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
acres.    Even  this  Symmes  could  not  pay  for,  and 
when  his  patent  was  Issued  in  September,  1704,  it 
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gave  him  and  his  associates  248,540  acres,  exclu- 
sive of  reservations  which  amounted  to  63,142 
acres.  This  tract  was  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the 
two  Mianiis  and  a  due  east  and  west  line  run  bo 
as  to  include  the  desired  quantity.  Spumes,  how- 
ever, made  no  further  payments,  and  the  rest  of 
his  purchase  reverted  to  the  United  States,  who 
gave  those  who  had  bought  under  him  ample  pre- 
emption rights. 

The  Government  was  able,  also,  to  give  him  and 
his  colonists  but  little  aid,  and  as  danger  from  hos- 
tile Indians  was  in  a  measure  imminent  (though  all 
the  natives  were  friendly  to  Symuics),  settlers  were 
slow  to  come.  However,  the  band  led  by  Mr. 
Stites  arrived  before  the  1st  of  January,  1789, 
and  locating  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  on  a  tract  of  1 0,000  acres  which 
Mr.  Stites  had  purchased  from  Symmes,  formed 
the  second  settlement  in  Ohio.  They  were  soon 
afterward  joined  by  a  colony  of  twenty-six  persons, 
who  assisted  them  to  erect  a  block-house,  and 
gather  their  corn.  The  town  was  named  Columbia. 
While  here,  the  great  flood  of  January,  1789,  oc- 
curred, which  did  much  to  ensure  the  future 
growth  of  Losantiville,  or  more  properly.  Cincin- 
nati. Symmes  City,  which  was  laid  out  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  make  the  city  of  the  future,  Marietta 
and  Columbia,  all  suffered  severely  by  this  flood, 
the  greatest,  the  Indians  said,  ever  known.  The 
ate  of  Cincinnati  was  not  overflowed,  and  hence 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers.  Denman's 
warrants  had  designated  his  purchase  as  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking;  and  that  point  escap- 
ing the  overflow,  late  in  December  the  place  was 
visitod  by  Israel  Ludlow,  Symmes'  surveyor,  Mr. 
Patterson  and  Mr.  Penman,  and  about  fourteen  oth- 
ers, who  left  Mavsville  to  "form  a  station  and  lav 
off  a  town  opposite  the  Licking."  The  river  was 
filled  with  ico  "from  sb  ore  to  shore but,  says 
Symmes  in  May,  1789,  Perseverance  triumphing 
over  difficulty,  and  they  landed  safe  on  a  most  de- 
lightful bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  Losantiville,  which  populates  consid- 
erably." The  settlers  of  Losantiville  built  a  few 
log  huts  and  block -houses,  and  proceeded  to  im- 
prove the  town.  Symmes,  noticing  the  location, 
says:  "Though  they  placed  their  dwellings  in  tho 
nioet  marked  position,  yet  they  suffered  nothing 
from  the  freshet."  This  would  seem  to  give  ere 
£n c? to.  JU(1R«  Burnett's  notes  regarding  the  origin 
of  Cincinnati,  who  states  the  settlement  was  made 


\1 


at  this  time,  and  not  at  the  ti 


mentioned  wh 


Mr.  Fihon  named  the  town.  It  is  further  to  be 
noticed,  that,  before  the  town  was  located  by  Mr. 
Ludlow  and  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Filson  had  been 
killed  by  the  Miami  Indians,  and,  as  he  had  not  paid 
for  his  one-third  of  the  site,  the  claim  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Ludlow,  who  thereby  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  place.  Just  what  day  the  town 
was  laid  out  is  not  recorded.  All  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  it  must  have  been  late  in  1788,  or 
early  in  1789. 

While  the  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  were  thus  progressing,  south  of  it  fears  of  the 
Indians  prevailed,  and  the  separation  sore  was 
kept  open.  The  country  was,  however,  so  torn  by 
internal  factions  that  no  plan  was  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  to  this  fact,  in  a  large  measure,  may  be 
credited  the  reason  it  did  not  secede,  or  join  the 
Spanish  or  French  faction,  both  of  which  were 
intriguing  to  get  the  commonwealth.  During 
this  year  the  treasonable  acts  of  James  Wilkinson 
came  into  view.  For  a  while  he  thought  success 
was  in  his  grasp,  but  the  two  governments  were  at 
peace  with  America,  and  discountenanced  any  such 
efforts.  Wilkinson,  like  all  traitors,  relapsed  into 
nonentity,  and  became  mistrusted  by  the  govern- 
ments he  attempted  to  befriend.  Treason  is  al- 
ways odious. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  1778  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  treaty  with  the  Indi- 
ans, to  secure  peaceful  possession  of  the  lands 
owned  in  the  West.  Though  the  whites  held 
these  by  purchase  and  treaty,  yet  many  Indians, 
especially  the  Wabash  and  some  of  the  Miami  In- 
dians, objected  to  their  occupation,  claiming  the 
Ohio  boundary  as  the  original  division  line.  Clarke 
endeavored  to  obtain,  by  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar, 
in  1778,  a  confirmation  of  these  grants,  but  was 
not  able  to  do  so  till  January,  9,  1789.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of  tho  Wyan- 
dots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawato- 
mies  and  Sacs,  met  him  at  this  date,  and  confirmed 
and  extended  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Fort  Mcintosh,  the  one  in  1784,  the  other  in 
1 7*5.  This  secured  peace  with  the  most  of  them, 
save  a  few  of  the  Wabash  Indians,  whom  they 
were  compelled  to  conquer  by  arms.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  the  borders  were  thought  safe, 
and  Virginia  proposed  to  withdraw  her  aid  in  sup- 
port of  Kentucky.  This  opened  old  troubles,  and 
the  separation  dogma  came  out  afresh.  Virginia 
offered  to  allow  the  erection  of  a  separate  State, 
providing  Kentucky  would  assume  part  of  the  old 
debus.    This  the  young  commonwealth  would  not 
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do,  and  sent  a  remonstrance.  Virginia  withdrew 
the  proposal,  and  ordered  a  ninth  convention, 
which  succeeded  in  evolving  a  plan  whereby  Ken- 
tucky took  her  place  among  the  free  States  of  the 
Union. 

North  of  the  Ohio,  the  prosperity  continued. 
In  1789,  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  the  West,  came  out  as  a 
teacher  of  the  youth  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Dr.  Cutler  had  preceded  him,  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  minister,  though  he  had  preached ;  hence  Mr. 
Story  is  truly  the  first  missionary  from  the  Prot- 
estant Church  who  came  to  the  Ohio  Valley  in 
that  capacity.    When  he  came,  in  1789,  he  found 
nine  associations  on  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  all ; 
and,  by  the  close  of  1790,  eight  settlement*  had 
been  made:  two  at  Belpre  (belle  prairie),  one  at 
Newbury,  one  at  Wolf  Creek,  one  at  Duck  Creek, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  Meigs'  Creek,  one  at  Ander- 
son's Bottom,  and  one  at  Big  Bottom.    An  ex- 
tended sketch  of  all  these  settlements  will  be  found 
farther  on  in  this  volume. 

Symmes  had,  all  this  time,  strenuously  endeav- 
ored to  get  his  city— called  Cleves  City — favorably 
noticed,  and  filled  with  people.    He  saw  a  rival  in 
Cincinnati.    That  place,  if  made  military  head- 
quarters to  protect  the  Miami  Valley,  would  out- 
rival his  town,  situated  near  the  bend  of  the 
Miami,  near  its  mouth.    On  the  15th  of  June, 
Judge  Symmes  received  news  that  the  Wabash 
Indians  threatened  the  Miami  settlements,  and  as 
he  had  received  only  nineteen  men  for  defense,  he 
applied  for  more.    Before  July,  Maj.  Doughty 
arrived  at  the  "Slaughter  House" — as  the  Miami 
was  sometimes  called,  owing  to  previous  murders 
that  had,   at   former  times,  occurred  therein. 
Through  the  influence  of  Symmes,  the  detach- 
ment landed  at  the  North  Bend,  and,  for  awhile, 
it  was  thought  the  fort  would  be  erected  there. 
This  was  what  Symmes  wanted,  as  it  would 
secure  him  the  headquarters  of  the  military,  and 
aid  in  getting  the  headquarters  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment.   The  truth  was,  however,  that  neither 
the  proposed  city  on  the  Miami — North  Bend,  as 
it  afterward  became  known,  from  its  location— or 
South  Bend,  could  compete,  in  point  of  natural 
advantages,  with  the  plain  on  which  Cincinnati  is 
built,    H  ad  Fort  Washington  been  built  elsewhere, 
after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  nature  would 
have  asserted  her  advantages,  and  insured  the 
growth  of  a  city,  where  even  the  ancient  and  mys- 
terious dwellers  of  the  Ohio  had  reared  the  earthen 


walls  of  one  of  their  vast  temples.  Another  fact 
is  given  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  Fort  ^ash- 


partakes  somewhat  of 


itrton  at  Losantiville,  which  partaKes 
romance.    The  Major,  while  waiting  to  decide  at 


Ik 

The  Major,  w 
which  place  the  fort  should  be  built,  happened  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  black-eyed  beauty,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  residents.    Her  husband,  notic- 
ing the  affair,  removed  her  to  Losantiville.  lhe 
Major  followed ;  he  told  Symmes  he  wished  to  see 
how  a  fort  would  do  there,  but  promised  to  give  his 
city  the  preference.  He  found  the  beauty  there,  and 
on  his  return  Svmmes  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
remain.    If  the"  story  be  true,  then  the  importance 
of  Cincinnati  owes  its  existence  to  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, and  the  old  story  of  the  ten  years  war 
which  terminated  in  the  downfall  of  Troy,  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  owing  to  the  beauty  ot 
a  Spartau  dame,  was  re-enacted  here.    Troy  and 
North  Bend  fell  because  of  the  beauty  of  a  wo- 
man; Cincinnati  was  the  result  of  the  downtall  ot 
the  latter  place.  a 

About  the  first  of  January,  1790,  Governor  S>t. 
Clair,  with  his  officers,  descended  the  Ohio  River 
from  Marietta  to  Fort  Washington.    There  he  es- 
tablished the  county  of  Hamilton,  comprising  the 
immense  region  of  country  contiguous  to  the 
Ohio,   from    the  Hocking  River  to  the  Oreat 
Miami;  appointed  a  cor^  of  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  established  a  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions.   Some  state  that  at  this  time,  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  village  of  Losantiville  to  Cin- 
cinnati, in  allusion  to  \  society  of  that  name 
which  had  recently  been  formed  among  the  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  established  it  as 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton.    This  latter  tact 
is  certain;  but  as  regards  changing  the  name  ot 
the  village,  there  is  no  good  authority  for  it.   >>  U" 
this  importance  attached  to  it,  Cincinnati  began  at 
once  an  active  growtli.  and  from  that  day  Cleves 
city  declined.    The  next  summer,  frame  houses 
began  to  appear  iu  Cincinnati,  while  at  the  same 
time  forty  new  log  cabins  appeared  about  the 
fort.  .  . 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  Governor  arrived  ai 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  establish  a 
government  at  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  *  ™m 
Clarkesville,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Major 
Hamtramck,  commander  at  Vinccnnes,  with 
speeches  to  the  various  Iudian  tribes  in  this  part 
of  the  Northwest,  who  had  not  fully  agreed  to  the 
treaties.  St.  Clair  and  Sargent  followed  in  a  few 
I  days,  along  an  Indian  trail  to  Vinccnnes,  where  he 
I  organized  the  county  of  Knox,  comprises  •«  lbe 
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country  along  the  Ohio,  from  the  Miami  to  the 
Wabash,  and  made  Vineenncs  the  county  seat. 
Then  they  proceeded  across  the  lower  part  of  Illi- 
nois to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  established  the  county 
of  St.  Clair  (so  named  by  Sargent ),  comprising  all 
the  country  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi. 
Thus  the  Northwest  was  divided  into  three  coun- 
ties, and  court*  established  therein.  St.  Clair 
called  upon  the  French  inhabitants  at  Vincenucs 
and  in  the  Illinois  country,  to  show  the  titles  to 
their  lauds,  and  also  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
survey.  To  this  latter  demand  they  replied  through 
their  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  showing  their  poverty, 
and  inability  to  comply.  They  were  confirmed  in 
their  grants,  and,  as  they  had  been  good  friends  to 
the  patriot  cause,  were  relieved  from  the  expense 
of  the  survey. 

While  the  Governor  was  managing  these  affairs, 
Major  Hamtramck  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  Wabash  Indians.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sentAntoine  Gamelin,  an  intelligent  French  mer- 
chant, and  a  true  friend  of  America,  among  them  to 
carry  messages  sent  by  St.  Clair  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  learn  their  sentiments  and  dispositions. 
Gamelin  performed  this  important  mission  in  the 
spring  of  1790  with  much  sagacity,  and,  as  the 


French  were  good  friends  of  the  natives,  he  did 
much  to  conciliate  these  half-hostile  tribes.  He 
visited  the  towns  of  these  tribes  along  the  Wabash 
and  as  far  north  and  east  as  the  Miami  village, 
Ke-Li-onj.'-ga — St.  Mary's — at  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  Kivers  (  Fort  Wayne). 

Gamelin's  report,  and  the  intelligence  brought  by 
some  traders  from  the  Upper  Wabash,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Governor  at  Kaskaskia.  The  reports 
i  convinced  him  that  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the 
Northwest  were  preparing  for  a  war  on  the  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio,  intending,  if  possible,  to 
drive  them  south  of  it ;  that  river  being  still  consid- 
ered by  them  as  the  true  boundary.  St.  Clair  left 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Western  counties 
to  Sargent,  and  returned  at  once  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier. 

The  Indians  had  begun  their  predatory  incur- 
sions into  the  country  settled  by  the  whites,  and 
had  committed  some  depredations.  The  Kentuck- 
ians  were  enlisted  in  an  attack  against  the  Scioto 
Indians.  April  18.  Gen.  Harmar,  with  100 
regulars,  and  Gen.  Scott,  with  230  volunteers, 
marched  from  Limestone,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
the  Scioto,  accomplishing  but  little.  The 
had  fled. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  INDIAN    WAR   OP   1795-HARMAR'S    CAMPAION-ST.  CLAIR'S  CAMPAIGN — WAYNE'S 

CAMPAIGN -CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

A GREAT  deal  of  the  hostility  at  this  period  '  Cornplanter,  Brant,  Little  Turtle  and  other  noted 
was  directly  traceable  to  the  British.    They    chiefs,  and  had  not  the  British,  as  Brant  said, 


yet  held  Detroit  and  several  posts  on  the  lakes,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  17S3.  They  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  not  abandoning  them,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
regarding  the  collection  of  debts.  Moreover,  they 
did  all  they  could  to  remain  at  the  frontier  and  cn- 
Juy  the  emoluments  derived  from  the  fur  trade, 
lhat  they  aided  the  Indians  in  the  conflict  at  this 
tmie,  w  undeniable.  Just  how,  it  is  difficult  to 
^J-  But  it  is  well  known  the  savages  had  all  the 
ammunition  and  fire-arms  thev  wanted,  more  than 
tney  coidj  have  obtained  from  American  and 
French  renegade  traders.  They  were  also  well 
supplied  with  clothing,  and  were  able  to  prolong 
ine  war  some  time.  A  great  confederation  was  on 
tne  eve  of  formation.    The  leading  spirits  were 


"  encouraged  us  to  the  war,  and  promised  us  aid, 
and  then,  when  we  were  driven  away  by  the  Amer- 
icans, shut  the  doors  of  their  fortresses  against  us 
and  refused  us  food,  when  they  saw  us  nearly  con- 
quered, we  would  have  effected  our  object." 

McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty  were  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  aiding  the  natives.  All  of  them  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  British,  a  fact  clearly  proven 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  by  other  traders. 

St.  Clair  and  Gen.  Harmar  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  against  the  Maumee  towns,  and  se- 
cure that  part  of  the  country.  Letters  were  sent 
to  the  militia  officers  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  calling  on  them  for  militia 
to  co-operate  with  the  regular  troops  in  the  cam- 
paign.   According  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
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300  militia  were  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben 
(Jeffersonvillc),  march  thence  to  Fort  Knox,  at 
Vineennes,  and  join  Maj.  Hamtramek  in  an  expe- 
dition up  the  Wabash  ;  "00  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Fort  Washington  to  join  the  regular  army  against 
the  Maumee  towns. 

While  St.  Clair  was  forming  his  army  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  campaign,  three  expeditions  were 
sent  out  against  the  Miami  towns.    One  against  i 
the  Miami  villages,  not  far  from  the  Wabash,  was  | 
led  by  Gen.  Hannar.    He  had  in  his  army  al>out 
fourteen  hundred  men.  regulars  and  militia.  These 
two  parts  of  the  army  could  not  be  made  to  affili- 
ate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  expedition  did  little  i 
beyond  burning  the  villages  and  destroying  corn.  I 
The  militia  would  not  submit  todiscipline,  and  would 
not  serve  under  regular  officers.    It  will  be  seen 
what  this  spirit  led  to  when  St.  Clair  went  on  his 
march  soon  after. 

The  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  meager  success 
of  Harmar's  command,  continued  their  depreda- 
dations  against  the  Ohio  settlements,  destroying 
the  community  at  Big  Bottom.  To  hold  them  in 
check,  and  also  punish  them,  an  army  under  Charles 
Scott  went  against  the  Wabash  Indians.  Little 
was  done  here  but  destroy  towns  and  the  standing 
corn.  In  July,  another  array,  under  Col.  Wilkin- 
son, was  sent  against  the  Eel  River  Indians.  Be- 
coming entangled  in  extensive  morasses  on  the 
river,  the  army  became  endangered,  but  was  finally 
extricated,  and  accomplished  no  more  than  either 
the  other  armies  before  it.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
three  expeditions  directed  against  the  Mianiis  and 
Shawanees,  served  only  to  exasperate  them.  The 
burning  of  their  towns,  the  destruction  of  their 
corn,  and  the  captivity  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, only  aroused  them  to  more  desperate  efforts 
to  defend  their  country  and  to  harass  their  in- 
vaders. To  accomplish  this,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mi.imis,  Shawanees  and  the  Delaware*.  Little 
Turtle,  Blue  Jacket  and  Buckongahelas,  were  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  confederacy  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Northwest,  strong  enough  to  drive  the  whites 
beyond  the  Ohio.  Pontile  had  tried  that  before, 
even  when  he  had  open  allies  among  the  French. 
The  Indians  now  had  secret  allies  anion-;  the  Brit- 
ish, yet,  in  the  end,  they  did  not  succeed.  While 
thev  were  preparing  for  the  contest,  St.  Clair  was 
gathering  his  forces,  intending  to  erect  a  chain  of 
forts  from  the  Ohio,  by  way  of  the  Miami  and 

1 Maumee  valleys,  to  the  lakes,  and  thereby  effect 
ually  hold  the  savages  in  check.  Washington 
warmly  seconded  this  plan,  and  designated  the 


CtJi 


the  St. 


Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  Rivers  as 
important  post.    This  had  been  a  fortification 
almost  from  the  time  the  English  held  the  valley, 
and  onlv  needed  little  work  to  make  it  a  formid- 
able fortress.    Gen.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
also  favored  the  plan,  and  gave  instructions  con- 
ecrning  it.     I  iider  these  instructions.  St.  I  lair 
oruauized  his  fbnws  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  although 
the  numerous  drawbacks  almost,  at  times,  threat- 
ened the  defeat  of  the  campaign.    Through  the 
summer  tb.-  anus  and  aceouternient*  of  the  army 
were  put  in  readiness  at  Fort  Washington.  Many 
were  found  to  be  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  to  be 
badly  out  of  repair.    The  militia  came  poorly 
armed,  under  the  impression  they  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  arms.    While  waiting  in  camp,  habits 
I  of  idleness  engendered  themselves,  and  drunken- 
1  ness  followed.    Thev  continued  their  accustomed 
freedom,  disdaining  to  drill,  and  refused  to  submit 
to  the  regular  officers.    A  bitter  spint  broke  out 
between  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia  which 
none  could  heal.    The  insubordination  of  the  mi- 
litia and  their  officers,  earned  them  a  defeat  after- 
ward, which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  fasten  on 
the  busy  General,  and  the  regular  troops. 

The  'army  was  not  readv  to  move  till  September 
17.    It  was  then  2,300  strong.    It  then  moved 
to  a  point  upon  the  Great  Miami,  where  they 
erected  Fort  Hamilton,  the  first  in  the  pinposea 
chain  of  fortresses.    After  its  completion,  they 
moved  on  fort v -four  miles  farther,  and,  on  the  1-tn 
of  October,  l>ecnn  the  erection  of  Fort  Jefferson, 
about  six  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  l.reen- 
ville.  Darke  County.    On  the  2-1  »h,  the  army  again 
took  up  its  line  of  march,  through  a  wilderness, 
marsh;  and  boggy,  and  full  of  savage  loes.  lm> 
array  rapidly  declined  under  the  hot  sun;  even  the 
commander"  was  Hufferimr  from  an  indisposition. 
The  militia  deserted,  in  companies  at  a  time,  taw- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  work  to  the  regular  troops. 
By  the  :W  of  November,  the  army  reached  a 
stream  twelve  yards  wide,  which  St.  Clair  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  the  St.  Mary  of  the-Mau- 
mee,  but  which  in  reality  was  a  tributary  of  th 
Wabash.    Upon  the  banks  of  that  stream,  th 
about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  en- 


e 
the 


armv,  now 

cami-ed  in  two  lines.  A  slight  protection  was 
thrown  up  as  a  safeguard  against  the  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  be  in  the  neishborhood.  The  Gen- 
eral intended  to  attack  them  next  day.  but.  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  just  after  the  militia 
had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  a  sudden  attack 
made  upon  them.    The  militia  were  thrown 
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into  confusion,  and  disregarded  the  command  of 
the  offieere.  They  had  not  been  sufficiently  drilled, 
and  now  was  seen,  too  late  and  too  plainly,  the  evil 
effects  of  their  insubordination.  Through  the 
morning  the  battle  waged  furiously,  the  men  falling 
by  scores.  About  nine  o'clock  the  retreat  began, 
covered  by  Maj.  Cook  and  bis  troop*.  The  re- 
treat was  a  disgraceful,  precipitate  flight,  though, 
after  fbur  miles  had  been  passed,  the  enemy  re- 
turned to  the  work  of  scalping  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  of  pillaging  the  camp.  Through 
the  clay  and  the  night  their  dreadful  work  con- 
tinued, one  squaw  afterward  declaring  "her  arm 
was  weary  scalping  the  white  men.""  The  army 
reached  Fort  Jefferson  a  little  after  sunset,  having 
thrown  away  much  of  its  arms  and  baggage,  though 
the  act  was  entirely  unnecessary.  After  remain- 
ing here  a  short  time,  it  was  decided  by  the  offieere 
to  move  on  toward  Fort  Hamiltou,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Washington. 

Tho  defeat  of  St.  Clair  was  tho  most  terrible  re- 
verse the  Americans  ever  suffered  from  the  Indi- 
ans. It  was  greater  than  even  Braddoek's  defeat. 
His  army  consisted  of  1,2(10  men  and  86  officers, 
ot  whom  "14  men  and  03  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  St.  Clair's  nrmy  consisted  of  1.400 
men  and  86  officers,  of  whom  890  men  and  1 G 
officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  comparative 
effects  of  the  two  engagements  very  inadequately 
represent  the  crushing' effect  of  St.  Clair's  defeat. 
An  unprotected  frontier  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent  was  now  thrown  open  to  a  foe  made 
merciless,  and  anxious  to  drive  the  whites  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Now,  settlers  were  scat- 
tered along  all  the  streams,  and  in  all  the  forests,  ex- 
posed to  the  cruel  enemy,  who  stealthily  approached 
the  homes  of  the  pioneer,  to  murder 'him  and  his 
tauiily.  Loud  calls  arose  from  the  people  to  defend 
and  protect  them.  St.  Clair  was  covered  with  abuse 
for  his  defeat,  when  he  really  was  not  alone  to  blame 
|°r  it.  The  militia  would  tint  be  controlled.  Had 
Uarke  been  at  their  head,  or  Wavne,  who  succeeded 
fet.  Clair,  the  result  might  have'been  different.  As 

•l  TT'  u  Clail"  resi£lu'd  5  though  ever  after  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Washington  and  Congress. 
.  r  our  days  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  the  arm  v. 
in  Us  straggling  condition,  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton,  and  paused  to  rest.  On  the  9th,  St.  Clair 
wrote  fully  io  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  12th, 
'•en.  Knox  communicated  the  information  to  Con- 
jWJ  and  on  the  20th,  he  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent two  reports,  the  second  containing  sugges- 
tions regarding  future  operations.    His  sugges- 


j  tions  urged  the  establishment  of  a  strong  United 
Suites  Army,  as  it  was  plain  tho  States  could  not 
I  control  the  matter.  He  also  urged  a  thorough 
drill  of  the  soldiers.  No  more  insubordination 
could  be  tolerated.  General  Wayne  was  selected 
by  Washington  as  the  commander,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  task  assigned  to  him.  In  June,  1792, 
he  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  organize  the  army  now 
gathering,  which  was  to  be  the  ultimate  argu- 
ment with  the  Indian  confederation.  Through  the 
summer  he  was  steadily  at  work.  "Train  and  dis- 
cipline them  for  the  work  they  are  meant  for," 
wrote  Washington,  "and  do  not  spare  powder  and 
lead,  so  the  men  be  made  good  marksmen."  In 
December,  the  forces,  now  recruited  and  trained, 
gathered  at  a  point  twenty-two  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  Ohio,  called  Legiotiville,  the  army 
itself  being  denominated  the  I^egion  of  the  United 
States,  divided  into  four  sub-legions,  and  provided 
with  the  proj>er  officers.  Meantime,  Col.  Wilkinson 
succeeded  St.  Clair  as  commander  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  sent  out  a  force  to  examine  the  field  of 
defeat,  and  bury  the  dead.  A  shocking  sight  met 
their  view,  revealing  the  deeds  of  cruelty  enacted 
upon  their  comrades  by  the  savage  enemy. 

While  Wayne's  army  was  drilling,  peace  meas- 
ures were  pressed  forward  by  the  United  States 
with  equal  perseverance.  The  Iroquois  were  in- 
duced to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  partially  secured 
from  the  general  confederacy.  They  were  wary, 
however,  and,  expecting  aid  from  the  British,  held 
aloof.  Brant  did  not  come,  as  was  hoped,  and  it 
was  plain  there  was  intrigue  somewhere.  Five 
independent  embassies  were  sent  among  the  West- 
ern tribes,  to  endeavor  to  prevent  a  war,  and  win 
over  the  inimical  tribes.  But  the  victories  they 
had  won,  and  the  favorable  whispers  of  the  British 
agents,  closed  tho  cars  of  the  red  men,  and  all 
propositions  were  rejected  in  some  form  or  other. 
All  the  embassadors,  save  Putnam,  suffered  death. 
He  alone  was  able  to  reach  his  goal — tho  Wabash 
Indians — and  effect  any  treaty.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  in  company  with  Heckewelder,  the  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  he  reached  Vineennes,  and  met 
thirty-one  chiefs,  representing  the  Weas,  Pinnke- 
shaws,  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Illinois.  Pottawatomies, 
Maseoutins,  Kickapoos  and  Ed  River  Indians,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  treaty,  however,  con- 
tained a  provision  guaranteeing  to  the  Indians 
their  lands,  and  when  the  treaty  was  laid  before 
Congress,  February  13,  1793,  that  body,  after 
much  discussion,  refused  on  that  account  to  ratify  it. 
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A  great  council  of  the  Indians  was  to  be  held 
at  Auglaixe  during  the  autumn  of  1792,  when 
the  assembled  nations  were  to  discuss  fully  their 
mcana  of  defense,  and  determine  their  future  line  | 
of  action.    The  council  met  in  October,  and  was 
the  largest  Indian  gathering  of  the  time.  The 
chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  were  there.  | 
The  representatives  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canada, 
were  in  attendance.    Coruplanter  and  forty-eight 
chiefs  of  the  New  York  (Six  Nations,!  Indians  re- 
paired thither.    "  Besides  these,"  said  Coruplanter, 
"there  were  so  many  nations  we  cannot  tell  the 
names  of  them.    There  were  three  men  from  the 
Gora  nation  ;  it  took  them  a  whole  season  to  come ; 
and,"  continued  he,  "twenty-seven  nations  from 
beyond  Canada  were  there."    The  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  long  and  earnestly  debated.  Their 
future  was  solemnly  discussed,  and  around  the 
council  fire  native  eloquence  and  native  zeal 
Bhone  in  all  their  simple  strength.    One  nation 
another,  through  their  chiefs,  presented  their 
The  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  had 
consult  the  "Thirteen 


it  was  thought  best,  should  be  held  at  the  San 
dusky  output.    About  the  last  of  April,  these 
commissioners  left  Philadelphia,  aud,  late  in  May, 
reached  Niagara,  where  they  remained  guests  o» 
Lieut.  Gov.  Biincoe,  of  the  British  Government. 
This  officer  gave  them  all  the  aid  he  could,  yet  it 
was  soon  made  plain  to  them  that  he  would  not 
object  to  the  confederation,  nay,  even  rather  iav- 
ored  it.    They  speak  of  his  kindness  to  them,  in 
inutvful  terms.    Gov.  Simcoe  advised  the  Indians 
to  make  mace,  but  not  to  give  up  any  of  their 
lands.    That  was  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  British  rather  claimed  land  in  New  iork, 
under  the  treaty  of  1783,  alleging  the  Americans 
had  nut  fully  complied  with  the  terms  ot  that 
treaty,  hence*  they  were  not  as  anxious  for  peace 
aud  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficult  boundary 
question  as  thev  sometimes  represented. 

By  July,"  the  leaves  were  fully  out,  the  con- 
fcrences  among  the  tribes  were  over,  and.  on  the 
15th  of  that  month,  the  commissioners  met  Kraut 
and  some  fifty  natives.  In  a  strong  speech,  Brant 
set  forth  their  wishes,  and  invited  them  to  aecoui- 
pany  him  to  the  place  of  holding  the  council,  the 
Indians  were  rather  jealous  of  Wayne  s  continued 

-  Uiug  out 
letter  to 

the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  that  all  warlike 
demonstrations  cease  until  the  result  of  their  mis- 
sion be  known.  ,  , 
On  21st  of  Julv.  the  embassy  reached  the  neaa 
of  the  Detroit  River,  where  their  advance  was 
checked  by  the  British  authorities  at  Detroit,  com- 

_      *  .  ..ill         .   I  tl.,  !!,.' 


at  Philadelphia  to  c 
Fires,"  made  their  report.    The  Western  bound- 
ary was  the  principal  question.    The  natives,  with 

one  accord,  declared  it  must  be  the  Ohio  River,  i  preparations  for  war,  hence,  just  before  ****** 
An  address  was  prepared,  and  sent  to  the  President,  |  for  the  Maumee,  the  commissioners  sent  a  le  e 
wherein  their  views  were  stated,  and  agreeing  to 
abstain  from  all  hostilities,  until  they  could  meet 
again  in  the  Rpring  at  the  rapids  of  the  Mauinee, 
and  there  consult  with  their  white  brothers.  They 
desired  the  President  to  send  agents,  "who  are 

men  of  honesty,  not  proud  land-jobbers,  but  men    uuanw  vj  «.«  - —  

who  love  and  desire  peace."    The  good  work  of    pelling  them  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Peun  was  evidenced  here,  an  they  desired  that  the 
embassadors  "  be  accompanied  by  some  Frieud  or 
Quaker." 

The  armistice  they  had  promised  was  not,  how- 
ever,  faithfully  kept.  On  the  nth  of  November, 
a  detachment  of  Kentucky  cavalry  at  Fort  St. 
Clair,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, was  attacked.  The  commander,  Maj.  Adair, 
was  an  excellent  officer,  well  versed  in  Indian  tac- 
tics, and  defeated  the  savages. 

This  infraction  of  their  promises  did  not  deter 
the  United  States  from  taking  measures  to  meet 
the  Indians  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumec  "  when 
the  leaves  were  fully  out."  For  that  purpose,  the 
President  selected  as  commissioners,  Charles  Car- 
roll and  Charles  Thompson,  but,  as  they  declined 
;~i,  ho  appointed  Benjamin  Lincoln, 


the  nomination,  .. 

Beverly  Randolph  and  Timothy  Pickering,  the  1st 
of  March,  1793,  to  attend  the  convention,  which, 


of  Andrew  Elliott,  the  famous  renegade,  then  a  i 
British  agent  under  Alexander  McK.ee.  Mch.ee 
was  attending  the  council,  and  the  commissioners 
addressed  him  a  note,  borne  by  Elliott,  to  intorm 
him  of  their  arrival,  and  asking  when  they  could 
be  received.    Elliott  returned  on  the  2(.Un,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  deputation  of  twenty  duels  from 
the  council.    The  next  day,  a  conference  was  held, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  Sa-wagh-da-wuuk, 
presented  to  the  commissioners,  in  writing,  their 
explicit  demand  in  regard  to  the  bouudary,  and 
their  purposes  and  powers.    "The  Ohio  must  be 
the  boundary,"  said  he.  "  or  blo.nl  will  flow. 

The  commissioners  returned  an  answer  to  the 
proposition  brought  by  the  chiefs,  recapitulating 
the  treaties  already  made,  and  denying  the  Ohio 
j  as  the  boundary  Hue.    On  the  16th  of  August, 
I  the  council  sent  them,  by  two  Wyandot  runners, 
I  a  final  auswer,  in  which' they  recapitulated  their 
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former  assertions,  and  exhibited  great  powers  of 
reasoning  and  clear  logic  in  defense  of  their  po- 
sition. The  commissioners  reply  that  it  is  impos- 
ble  to  accept  the  Ohio  as  the  boundary,  and  declare 
the  negotiation  at  an  end. 

This  closed  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Indiana,  and  there  remained  of 
necessity  no  other  mode  of  settling  the  dispute 
but  war.    Liberal  terms  had  been  offered  them, 
but  nothing  but  the  boundary  of  the  Ohio  River 
would  suffice.    It  was  the  only  condition  upon 
which  the  confederation  would  lay  down  its  arms. 
"  Among  the  rude  statesmen  of  the  wilderness, 
there  was  exhibited  as  pure  patriotism  and  as  lofty 
devotion  to  the  good  of  their  race,  as  ever  won  ap- 
plause among  civilized  men.    The  white  man  had, 
ever  since  he  came  into  the  country,  been  encroach- 
ing on  their  lands.    He  had  long  occupied  the 
regions  beyond  the  mountains.    He  had  crushed 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  Pontiac,  thirty  years  be- 
fore.   Ho  had  taken  possession  of  tho  common 
hunting-ground  of  all  the  tribes,  on  the  faith  of 
treaties  they  did  not  acknowledge.     He  was 
now  laying  out  settlements  and  building  forts  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  which  all  the  tribes 
had  been  driven,  and  which  now  was  all  they  could 
call  their  own.    And  now  they  asked  that  it  should 
be  guaranteed  to  them,  that  the  boundary  which 
they  had  so  long  asked  for  should  be  drawn,  and 
a  final  end  be  niado  to  the  continual  aggressions  of 
the  whites;  or,  if  not,  they  solemnly  determined  to 
stake  their  all,  against  fearful  odds,  in  defense  of 
their  homes,  their  country  and  the  inheritance  of 
their  children.    Nothing  could  be  more  patriotic 
than  the  position  they  occupied,  and  nothing  could 
bo  more  noble  than  the  declarations  of  their 
council.  * 

They  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  whites, 
and  based  their  success  on  the  victories  already 
gained.  They  hoped,  nay,  were  promised,  aid  from 
the  British,  and  even  the  Spanish  had  held  out  to 
them  assurances  of  help  when  the  hour  of  conflict 
came. 

The  Americans  were  not  disposed  to  yield  even 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  backed  by  the  two 
nval  nations,  forming,  as  Wayne  characterized  it,  a 

hydra  of  British,  Spanish  and  Indian  hostility." 
Un  the  16th  of  August,  the  commissioners  re- 
ceived the  final  answer  of  the  council.  The  17th, 
they  lea  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  the 
-id,  arrived  at  Fort  Erie,  where  they  immediately 


tched  messengers  to  Gen.  Wayne  to  inform 
him  of  the  issue  of  the  negotiation.  Wayne  had 
spent  tho  winter  of  1792-93,  at  Legionville,  in  col- 
lecting and  organizing  his  army.  April  30,  1793, 
the  army  moved  down  the  river  and  encamped  at 
a  point,  called  by  the  soldiers  "  Hobson's  choice," 
because  from  the  extreme  height  of  the  river  they 
were  prevented  from  landing  elsewhere.  Here 
Wayne  was  engaged,  during  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  in  drilling  his  soldiers,  in  cutting  roads,  and 
collecting  supplies  for  the  army.  He  was  ready 
for  au  immediate  campaigu  in  case  the  council 
failed  in  its  object. 

While  here,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  detailing  the  circumstances,  and  suggesting 
tho  probable  course  he  should  follow.  lie  re- 
mained here  during  the  summer,  and,  when  apprised 
of  the  issue,  saw  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  the 
campaign  then.  He  sent  the  Kentucky  militia 
home,  and,  with  his  regular  soldiers,  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  a  fort  he  built  on  a  tributary 
of  the  (treat  Miami  Ho  called  tho  fort  Green- 
ville. The  present  town  of  Greenville  is  near  the 
site  of  the  fort.  During  the  winter,  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  visit  the  scene  of  St.  Clair's  defeat. 
They  found  more  than  six  hundred  skulls,  and 
were  obliged  to  "scrape  the  bones  together  and 
carry  them  out  to  get  a  place  to  make  their  beds." 
They  buried  all  they  could  find.  Wayne  was 
steadily  preparing  his  forces,  so  as  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  a  sure  blow  when  the  time  eanie. 
All  his  information  showed  the  faith  in  the  British 
which  still  animated  the  doomed  red  men,  and 
gavo  them  a  hope  that  could  end  only  in  defeat. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  fully  corroborated 
the  statements  received  by  Gen.  Wayne.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  an  escort  of  ninety  riflemen  and 
fifty  dragoons,  under  command  of  Maj.  McMahon, 
was  attacked  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery  by 
a  force  of  more  than  one  thousand  Indians  under 
charge  of  Little  Turtle.  They  were  repulsed  and 
badly  defeated,  and,  the  next  day,  driven  away. 
Their  mode  of  action,  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
all  told  plainly  of  British  aid.  They  also  ex- 
pected to  find  the  cannon  lost  by  St.  Clair  Novem- 
ber 4, 1791,  but  which  the  Americans  had  secured. 
The  26th  of  July,  Gen.  Scott,  with  1,600 
mounted  men  from  Kentucky,  joined  Gen.  Wayne 
at  Fort  Greenville,  and,  two  days  after,  the  legion 
moved  forward.  The  8th  of  August,  the  army 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and  Mau- 
ruec,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  Fort  Defiance, 
where  the  waters  meet.  The  Indians  had  abandoned 
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their  towns  on  the  approach  of  the  army,  anil 
were  congregating  further  northward. 

While"  engaged   on   Fort    Defiance,  Wayne 
received  continual  and  full  reports  of  the  Indians* — 
of  their  aid  from  Detroit  and  elsewhere;  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  circumstances, 
favorable  or  unfavorable.    From   all   he  could 
learn,  and  considering  the  spirits  of  his  army, 
now  thoroughly  disciplined,  he  determined  to 
march  forward  and  settle  matters  at  once.  Yet, 
true  to  his  own  instinct*,  and  to  the  measures  of 
pi-ace  so  forcibly  taught  by  Washington,  he  sent 
Christopher   Miller,  who  had  been  naturalized 
among  the  Shawauces,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Wayne'B  spies,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  offering 
terms  of  friendship. 

Unwilling  to  waste  time,  the  troops  began  to 
move  forward  tho  15th  of  August,  and  the  next 
day  met  Miller  with  the  message  that  if  the  Amer- 
icans would  wait  ten  days  at  Auglaize  the  Indiaus 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war.    Wayne  knew  too 
well  the  Indian  character,  and  answered  the  mes- 
sage by  riniply  marching  on.  The  1 8th,  the  legion 
had  advanced  forty-one  miles  from  Auglaize,  and, 
being  near  the  long-looked-for  foe.  began  to  take 
some  measures  for  protection,  should  they  be  at- 
tacked.   A  slight  breastwork,  called  Fort  Deposit, 
was  erected,  wherein  most  of  their  heavy  baggage 
was  placed.    They  remained  here,  building  their 
works,  until  the  20th,  when,  storing  their  baggage, 
the  army  began  again  its  march.   After  advancing 
about  five  miles,  they  met  a  large  force  of  the  ene- 
my, two  thousand  strong,  who  fiercely  attacked 
them.    Wayne  was,  however,  prepared,  and  in  the  I 
short  battle  that  ensued  they  were  routed,  and  I 
large  numhers  slain.    The  American  loss  was  very 
slight.    The  horde  of  savages  were  put  to  flight, 
leaving  the  Americans  victorious  almost  under 
the  walls  of  the  British  garrison,  under  Maj.  i 
Campbell.     This  officer  sent  a  letter  to  Gen.  | 
Wayne,  asking  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
fighting  so  near,  and  in  such  evident  hostility  to 
the  British.    Wayne  replied,  telling  him  he  "was 
in  a  country  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  one 
he  was  not  authorized  to  hold,  and  also  charging 
him  with  aiding  the  Indians.     A  spirited  ckttZ 
si*>ndence  followed,  which  ended  in  the  American 
commander  marching  on,  and  devastating  the  In- 
dian country,  even  burning  M.  Kee's  house  and 
stores  under  the  muzzles  of  the  English  guns. 
^  Tho  14th  of  September,  tho  army  marched  from 
A      Fort  Defiance  for  the  Miami  village  at  the  june- 
j      tion  of  the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Joseph  Rivers.  It 


reached  there  on  the  17th,  and  the  next  day  t.cn. 
Wayne  selected  a  site  for  a  fort.  The  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, the  fort  was  completed,  and  garrisoned  by  a 
detachment  under  Maj.  Ilarntramck  who .gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  14th  ot  October, 
the  mounted  Kentucky  volunteers,  who  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  mutinous,  were  started  to 
Fort  Washington,  where  they  were  immediately 
musk-red  out  of  service  and  discharged-  The  -Mh 
of  October,  the  legion  marched  from  1-ort  W  ayue 
to  Fort  Greenville,  where  Gen.  Wayne  at 


established  his  headquarters. 

The  campaign  had  been  decisive  and  short,  and 
had  taught  the  Indians  a  severe  lesson.  The  Jint- 
ish,  too,  had  failed  them  in  their  hour  of  need,  and 
now  they  began  to  see  they  had  a  foe  to  contend 
whose  resources  were  cxhaustless.    I  nder  these 
circumstances,  losing  faith  in  the  English,  and  at 
last  impressed  with  a  re*i»cct  for  American  power, 
after  the  defeat  experienced  at  the  hands  ot  tne 
'•Black  Snake,"  the  various  tribes  made  up  their 
minds,  bv  degrees,  to  ask  for  peace.    During  the 
winter  and  spring,  they  exchanged  prisoners,  and 
made  ready  to  meet  Gen.  Wayne  at  Greenville,  in 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  definite  treat), 
as  it  had  been  agreed  should  be  done  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of  January  24. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1795,  representa- 
tives of  the  Northwestern  tribes  began  to  gather  at 
Greenville,  and,  the  1  f.th  of  the  month,  Gen.  >\  ay ne 
met  in  council  the  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Fottawato- 
mics  and  Eel  lliver  ludians.  and  the  <*nfcmices, 
which  lasted  till  August  10,  began.    The  -1st 
I  of  June,  Buckongahelas  arrived  ;  the  23d,  L» 
I  Turtle  and  other  Miamis ;   tho   13th  of  Jul\, 
Tarhe  and  other  W  vandot  chiefs  ;  and  the  l»tn, 
|  Blue  Jacket,  and  thirteen  Shawanees  and  Massas 
with  twenty  Chippewas. 

Most  of  these,  its  it  appeared  by  their 
|  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  English,  especiall) 
,  bv  McK.ee,  Girtv  and  Brant,  even  after  the  pre- 
I  liminaries  of  January  24,  and  while  Mr.  Jay  was 
I  perfecting  his  treaty.    They  had,  however,  all  de- 
I  tcnuined  to  make  peace  with  the  '  Thirteen  t  ires, 
!  aud  although  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ownership  ol 
the  lands  to  be  ceded,  at  one  time  sceiued  likely  to 
arise,  the  good  sense  of  Wayne  and  the  leading 
chiefs  prevented  it,  and,  the  30th  of  July,  the  treaty 
was  agreed  to  which  should  bury  the  hatchet  t-ir- 
'  Between  that  day  ami  the  3d  of  August, 


ts. 


ever. 


bv 


it  was  engrossed,  and.  having  been  signed 
various  nations  upon  the  day  last  named 
finally  acted  upon  the  7th,  and  the  presents  from 


the 

was 
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(he  United  States  distributed.  The  basis  of  this 
treaty  was  the  previous  one  made  at  Fort  Hartnar. 
The  boundaries  made  at  that  time  were  re-ajtirmcd  ; 
the  whites  were  seeured  ou  the  lauds  now  oecu- 
pied  by  them  or  secured  by  former  treaties  ;  and 
among  all  the  assembled  nations,  presents,  in  value 
not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  were  distributed 
to  eaeh  through  its  representatives,  many  thousands 
in  all.    The  Indians  were  allowed  to  remove  and 


punish  intruders  on  their  lands,  and  were  permitted 
to  hunt  on  the  ceded  lands. 

"This  great  and  abiding  peace  document  was 
signed  by  the  various  tribes,  and  dated  August  3, 
171)5.  It  was  laid  before  the  Senate  December  !), 
and  ratified  the  22d.  So  closed  the  old  Indian 
wars  in  the  West."  * 

•AnmUofth.  W«u" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JAV'8  TREATY    THE  QUESTION  OF  STATE  RIGIITS  AND  NATIONAL  SUPREMACY — EXTENSION 
OF  OHIO  SETTLEMENTS-LAND  CLAIMS-SPANISH  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

WHILE  these  six  years  of  Indian  wars  were 
in  progress,  Kentucky. was  admitted  as  a 
State,  and  Pinckuey's  treaty  with  Spain  was  com- 
pleted.   This  last  occurrence  was  of  vital  impor- 
tanco  to  the  West,  as  it  secured  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  charging  only  a  fair  price  for 
the  storage  of  goods  at  Spanish  ports.  This, 
though  not  all  that  the  Americans  wished,  was  a 
great  gain  in  their  favor,  and  did  much  to  stop 
those  agitations  regarding  a  separation  on  the  part 
of  Kentucky.    It  also   quieted   affairs  further 
south  than  Kentucky,  in  the  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Territory,  and  put  an  end  to  French 
and  Spanish  intrigue  for  the  Western  Territory. 
Ihc  treaty  was  signed   November   21,  17!»4. 
Another  treaty  was  concluded  by  Mr.  John  Jay 
between  the  two  governments,  Lord  Greenville 
representing  the  English,  and  Mr.  Jay,  the  Ameri- 
cans.   The  negotiations  lasted   from  April  to 
-November  19,  1795,  when,  on  that  day,  the  treaty 
was  8iKnetl   and   duly   recognized.    It  decided 
effectually  all  the  questions  at  issue,  and  was  the 
signal  for  the  removal  of  the  British  troops  from 
the  iNorth  western  outposts.    This  was  effected  as 
MOD  as  the  proper  transfers  could  be  made.  The 
«eeond  article  of  the  treaty  provided  that,  "His 
Majesty  will  withdraw  all  bis  troops  and  garrisons 
rora  all  posts  and  places  within  the  boundary 
Jnes  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  United 
States.    This  evacuation  shall  take  place  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  June,  179G,  and  all  the 
proper  measures  shall  be  taken,  in  the  interval,  by 
concert,  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  and  His  Majesty's  Governor  General  in 
America,  for  settling  the  previous  arrangements 


which  may  be  necessary  respecting  the  delivery 
of  the  said  posts;  the  United  States,  in  the  mean 
time,  at  their  discretion,  extending  their  settle- 
ments to  any  part  within  the  said  boundary  line, 
except  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  said  posts. 

"  All  settlers  aud  all  traders  within  the  precincts 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  said  posts  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  unmolested,  all  their  property  of  every 
kiud,  aud  shall  be  protected  therein.  They  shall 
be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there  or  to  remove 
with  all,  or  any  part,  of  their  effects,  or  retain  the 
property  thereof  at  their  discretion;  such  of  them 
as  shall  continue  to  reside  within  the  said  boundary 
lines,  shall  not  be  comjtelled  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  take  any  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Government  thereof;  but  they  shall  be  at 
full  liberty  so  to  do,  if  they  think  proper;  they 
shall  make  or  declare  their  election  one  year  after 
the  evacuation  aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who 
shall  continue  therein  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention 
of  remaining  subjects  to  His  Britanuie  Majesty, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  elected  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  Indian  war  had  settled  all  fears  from  that 
source ;  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  estab- 
lished the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries 
and  secured  peace,  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  had 
secured  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
by  paying  only  a  nominal  sum.  It  had  also  bound 
the  people  of  the  West  together,  and  ended  the 
old  separation  question.  There  was  no  danger 
from  that  now.  Another  difficulty  arose,  however, 
relating  to  the  home  rule,  and  the  organization  of 
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the  home  government.    There  were  two  parties  in 
the  country, known  as  Federalist  and  Ann-Federal- 
ist.   One  favored  a  central  government,  whose  au- 
thority should  be  supreme  ;  the  other,  only  a 
compact,  leaving  the  States  supreme.    The  worth- 
of  the  old  colonial  system  became,  daily, 
more  apparent.    While  it  existed  no  one  felt  sale. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  payiug  the  debt,  and, 
hence,  no  credit.    When  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  offered  his  fiuancial  plan  to  the 
country,  favoring  centralization,  it  met,  in  many 
places,  violent  opposition.    Washington  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  out,  and  gave  evidence  that  he 
would  do  so.    When,  therefore,  the  excise  law 
passed,  and  taxes  on  whisky  were  collected,  an 
open  revolt  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  known  as 
the  "  Whisky  Insurrection."    It  was  put  down, 
finally,  by  military  power,  and  the  malcontents 
made  to  know  that  the  United  States  was  a  gov- 
ernment, not  a  compact  liable  co  rupture  at  any 
time,  and  by  any  of  its  members.    It  taught  the 
entire  nation  a  lesson.    Centralization  meant  pres- 
ervation. Should  a  "compact"  form  of  government 
prevail,  then  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  ultimate  sub- 
jection to  some  foreign  power,  met  their  view. 
That  they  had  just  fought  to  dispel,  and  must  it 
all  go  for  naught?    The  people  saw  the  rulers 
were  right,  and  gradually,  over  the  West,  spread  a 
spirit  antagonistic  to  State  supremacy.    It  did  not 
revive  till  Jackson's  time,  when  he.  with  an  iron 
hand  and  iron  will,  crushed  out  the  evil  doctriue 
of  State  supremacy.    It  revived  again  in  the  late 
war,  again  to  be  crushed.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ever  thus  will  be  it*  fate.    "  The  Union  is  insepa- 
rable," said  the  Government,  and  the  people  echoed 
the  words. 

During  the  war,  and  while  all  these  events  had 
been  transpiring,  settlements  had  been  taking  place 
upon  the  Ohio,  which,  in  theix  influence  upon  the 
Northwest,  and  especially  upon  the  State,  as  soon 
as  it  was  created,  were  deeply  felt.  The  Virginia 
and  the  Connecticut  Reserves  were  at  this  time 
peopled,  and,  also,  that  part  of  the  Miami  Valley 
about  Dayton,  which  city  dates  iUs  origin  from  that 
period. 

As  early  as  1787,  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Old 
Dominion  north  of  the  Ohio  were  examined,  and, 
in  August  of  that  year,  entries  were  made.  As 
no  good  title  could  be  obtained  from  Congress  at 
this  time,  the  settlement  practically  ceased  until 
1790,  when  the  prohibition  to  enter  them  was 
withdrawn.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  surveying 
began  again.    Nathaniel  Massie  was  among  the 


foremost  men  in  the  survey  of  this  tract  and  lo- 
sing the  lands,  laid  off  atown  ^t^e^. 
above" MaysviUe.  The  place  wascal ed  Manchester^ 
and  yet  exists.  From  this  point.  Massie  continued 
through  all  the  Indian  war,  despite  the  danger,  to 
survey  the  surrounding  country,  and  prepare  it  for 

^Connecticut  had,  as  has  been  stated,  «jded  her 
lands,  save  a  tract  extending  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  western  boundary  ot 
Pennsylvania.     Of  this  Connecticut  Resc-ne  ^o 
fur  a-*  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  a  survey 
was  ordered  in  October,  1780,  and  an  office  opened 
for  its  disposal.    Part  was  soon  sold,  and,  in  HM, 
half  a  million  of  acres  were  given  to  those  citizens 
of  Connecticut  who  had  lost  property  by  the  acts 
of  the  British  troops  during  the  Revo  utionary 
war  at  New  London,  New  Haven  awl  cl^  J. 
These  lauds  thereby  became  known  as  <  Fire  ands 
and  the  "Sufferer  s  lands,"  and  were  letted  in  he 
western  part  of  the  Reserve.    In  May,  1 . M  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  authorized  a  c-ommittee  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  Reserve.  Before 


autumn  the  committee  sold  it  to  a  company Anujn 
as  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  for  «1 ,20*1,0  », 
and  about  the  5th  of  September  quit-claimed  the 
land  to  the  Company.  The  same  day  the  Company 
received  it,  it  sold  3,000,000  acres  to  John  -Mor- 
gan. John  Caldwell  and  Jonathan  Brace,  in  trust 
Upon  these  quit-claim  titles  of  the  land  all  deerts 
in  the  Reserve  are  based.     Surveys  were  com- 
menced in  1790,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  n  x 
year,  all  the  land  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  divided 
into  townships  five  miles  square.  The  agent  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Com|iany  was  Gen.  nofSKln 
land,  and  in  his  honor  the  leading  city  of  the  Un- 
serve was  named.    That  township  and  five  others 
wore  reserved  for  private  sale;  the  balance  were 
dls|,,sed  of  by  lottery,  the  first  drawing  «>ceurnnr 
iu  February,  1798. 

Dayton  resulted  from  the  treaty  made  by _W  aynu 
It  tame  out  of  the-  boundary  aseribed  to  feymnw, 
and  for  a  while  all  such  lands  were  not  rw.gmzeu 
as  sold  bv  Congress,  owing  to  the  failure  oi 
Symmes  and  his  associates  in  paying  for  them. 
Thereby  there  existed,  for  a  time,  considerable  un- 
easiness reading  the  title  to  these  lands. 


ng  wie  - 
1799,  Congress  was  induced  to  issue  patents  to 
actual  settlers,  and  thus  secure  them  in  their  pa 
emotion.  _  r.  • 

Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty.  St.  t  airs 
Wilkinson,  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Luajo* 
contracted  with  Symiues  for  the  seventh  ■» 
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ranges,  between  Mad  River  and  the  Little  Miami. 
Three  settlements  were  to  be  made:  one  at  the 
mouth  of  Mad  River,  one  on  the  Little  Miami,  in 
the  seventh  range,  and  another  on  Mad  River.  On 
the  21st  of  September,  1795,  Daniel  C.  Cooper 
started  to  survey  and  mark  out  a  road  in  the  pur- 
chase, and  John  Dunlap  to  run  its  boundaries, 
which  was  completed  before  October  4.  On  No- 
vember 4.  Mr.  Ludlow  laid  off  the  town  of  Day- 
ton, which,  like  land  in  the  Connecticut  Reserve, 
was  sold  by  lottery. 

A  gigantic  scheme  to  purchase  eighteen  or 
twenty  million  acres  in  Michigan,  and  then  pro- 
cure a  good  title  from  the  Government — who  alone 
had  such  a  right  to  procure  land — by  giving  mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  interest  in  the  investment, 
appeared  shortly  after  Wayne's  treaty.  When 
some  of  the  members  were  approached,  however, 
the  real  spirit  of  the  scheme  appeared,  and,  instead 
of  gaining  ground,  led  to  the  exposure,  resulting 
io  the  reprimanding  severely  of  Robert  Randall, 
the  principal  mover  in  the  whole  plan,  and  in  its 
speedy  disappearance. 

Another  enterprise,  equally  gigantic,  also  ap- 
peared. It  was,  however,  legitimate,  and  hence 
successful.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1795.  the 
North  American  Land  Company  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of  such  pat- 
riots as  Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson  and  James 
Greciileaf.  This  Company  purchased  large  tracts 
in  the  West,  which  it  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers, 
and  thereby  aided  greatly  in  populating  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Before  the  close  of  1795,  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  and  his  Judges,  published  sixty-four 
statute.  Thirty-four  of  these  were  adopted  at 
Cincinnati  during  June,  July  and  August  of  that 
year.  They  were  known  as  the  Maxwell  code, 
from  the  name  of  the  publisher,  but  were  passed 
by  Governor  St.  Clair  and  dud-res  Sy mines  and 
Turner.  Among  them  was  that  which  provided 
that  the  common  law  of  Kuglaud,  and  all  its  stat- 
utes, made  previous  to  the  fourth  year  of  James 
the  First,  should  be  in  full  force  within  the  Terri- 
tory-. Of  the  system  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr.  ( 'ase, 
'  with  its  many  imperfections,  it  may  be  doubted 
that  any  colony,  at  so  early  a  period'  after  its  first 
establishment,  ever  had  one  so  good  and  applicable 
to  all.-'  b  n 

The  Uuion  had  now  safely  passed  through  its 
"lost  critical  period  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence.  The  danger  from  an  irruption  of 
its  own  members;  of  a  war  or  alliance  of  its  West- 


ern  portion  with  France  and  Spain,  and  many- 
other  perplexing  questions,  were  now  effectually 
settled,  and  the  population  of  the  Territory  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year 
1796,  the  Northwest  contained  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  requisite  number  to  entitle  it  to 
one  representative  in  the  national  Congress. 

Western  Pennsylvania  also,  despite  the  various 
conflicting  claims  regarding  the  land  titles  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  began  rapidly  to  fill  with  emigrants. 
The  "Triangle"  and  the  "'Struck  District"  were 
surveyed  and  put  upon  the  market  under  the  act 
of  1792.  Treaties  aixl  purchases  from  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  obtained  control  of  the  remainder  of 
the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and,  by  1796, 
the  State  owned  all  the  land  within  its  Ismndaries. 
Towns  were  laid  off,  land  put  upon  the  market,  so 
that  bv  the  year  18(10,  the  western  iwrt  of  the 
Keystone  State  was  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz., 
Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren, 
Venango  and  Armstrong. 

The  ordinance  relative  to  the  survey  and  dis- 
posal of  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory  has 
already  been  given.  It  was  adhered  to,  save  in 
minor  cases,  where  necessity  required  a  slight 
change.  The  reservations  were  recognized  by 
Congress,  and  the  titles  to  them  all  confirmed  to 
the  grantees.  Thus,  Clarke  and  his  men,  the 
Connecticut  Reserve,  the  Refugee  lands,  the 
French  inhabitants,  and  all  others  holding  patents 
to  land  from  colonial  or  foreign  governments,  were 

I  all  confirmed  in  their  rights  and  protected  in  their 

;  titles. 

Before  the  close  of  1796,  the  upper  North- 
:  western  posts  were  all  vacated  by  the  British, 
under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty.  Wayne  at 
once  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Detroit,  where 
a  county  was  named  lor  him,  including  the  north- 
western part  of  Ohio,  the  northeast  of  Indiana, 
and  the  whole  of  Michigan. 

The  occupation  of  the  Territory  by  the  Ameri- 
cans gave  additional  impulse  to  emigration,  and  a 
better  feeling  of  security  to  emigrants,  who  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  path  of  the  army.  Na- 
thaniel Massie,  who  has  already  been  noticed  as 
the  founder  of  Manchester,  laid  out  the  town  of 
Chillicothc,  on  the  Scioto,  in  1796.  Before  the 
clone  of  the  year,  it  contained  several  stores, 
shops,  a  tavern,  ami  was  well  populated.  W  ith 
the  increase  of  settlement  and  the  security  guar- 
anteed by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  began  to  appear,  and  their  influence 
upon  pioneers,  especially  those  born  on  the  frontier, 
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began  to  manifest  itself.  Better  dwelling  schools, 
churches,  dress  and  manners  prevailed.  Lite 
began  to  assume  a  reality,  and  lost  much  ot 
that  recklessness  engendered  by  the  habits  ot  a 
frontier  life.  . 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  the  Miami,  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Scioto  Valleys  were  filling  with 
people.  Cincinnati  had  more  than  oue  hundred 
fog  cabins,  twelve  or  fifteen  frame  houses  and  a 
population  of  more  than  six  hundred  persons.  In 
1796,  the  first  house  of  worship  for  the  Presby- 
terians in  that  city  was  built. 

Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Manchester 
contained  over  thirty  families;  emigrants  from 
Virginia  were  going  up  all  the  valleys  from  the 
Ohio;  and  Ebenezcr  Zane  had  opened  a  bridle- 
path from  the  Ohio  River,  at  Wheeling,  across  the 
country,  by  Chillieothe,  to  Limestone,  Ky.  The 
next  year,  the  United  States  mail,  for  the  first 
time,  traversed  this  route  to  the  West.    Zano  was 
given  a  section  of  land  for  his  path.    The  popu-  | 
lation  of  the  Territory,  estimated  at  from  five  to 
eight  thousand,  was  chiefly  distributed  in  lower 
valleys,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  French 
still  occupied  the  Illinois  country,  and  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  about  Detroit. 

South  of  the  Ohio  River,  Kentucky  was  pro- 
gressing favorably,  while  the  M  Southwestern  Ter- 
ritory," ceded  to  the  United  States  by  North 
Carolina  in  1790,  had  so  rapidly  populated  that, 
in  179H,  a  Territorial  form  of  government  was 
allowed.  The  ordinance  of  17S7,  save  the  clause 
prohibiting  slavery,  was  adopted,  and  the  Territory 
named  Tennessee.  On  June  6,  1790,  the  Terri- 
tory contained  more  than 
inhabitants 
State. 


the  bravest  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
one  Of  America's  truest  patriots.    In  1MU,  his 


seventy-five  thousand 
i,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
Four  years  after,  the  census  showed  a 


remains  were  removed  from  Erie,  by  his  sou.  Col. 
Isaac  Wayne,  to  the  Radnor  churchyard,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  an  elegant  monument  erected 
on  his  tomb  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cincinnati  bo- 

'"After  the  death  of  Wayne,  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  \\  estern  an uy. 
While  he  was  in  command,  Carondclet,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  made  one 
more  effort  to  separate  the  Union,  and  set  up  either 
an  iudei^cndent  government  in  the  \\  est,  or,  *hat 
was  more  in  accord  with  his  wishes,  effect  a 
union  with  the  Spanish  nation.    In  June,). Ji , 
he  sent  Power  again  into  the  Northwest  and  into 
Kentucky  to  sound  the  existing  teeling.  >o«. 
however,  they  were  not  easily  won  over  1» 
home  government  was  a  certainty,  the  breaches  had 
been  healed,  and  Power  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  mission,  not,  however,  until  he  had I  wived la  , 
severe  reprimand  from  many  who  saw  through  n* 
plan,  and  openly  exposed  it.    His  mission  closed 
(he  efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  attempt 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  showed 
them  the  coming  downfall  of  their  power  in  Amer- 
ica.   They  were  obliged  to  surrender  the  porta 
claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  ol 
1795,  and  uot  many  years  after,  sold  their  Amer- 
ican possessions  to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
sec  a  rival  European  power  attain  control  over  them. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  179H,  Congress  passed  an 
act,  appointing  Winihrop  Sargent,  Secretary  ot  tin 
Northwest  Territory,  Governor  of  the  Territory  ol 
the  Mississippi,  formed  the  same  day.  In 
the  boundary  between  America  and  the  Spanish  po. 

o  sn  r,.ureu 


State,    r  our  years  atter,  the  census  showed  a  I  sessions  was  definitely  fixed.    The  Spa... 
population  of  105,002  souls,  including  13,5*1  I  from  the  disputed  territory,  ami  hemvtorwaru  in 
slaves  and  persons  of  color.     The  same  year  I  attempts  to  dissolve  the  American 


1 


The  seat  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  fixed  at 
Loftus  Heights,  six  miles  north  of  the  thirty-nr-i 
degree  of  latitude.  P  . 

The  appointment  of  Sargent  to  the  charge  ot  ti  e 
Southwest  Territory,  led  to  the  choice  o   V  iH«»w 
Henry  Harrison,  who  had  been  uul-de-ea.np  t. 
Gen.  Wayne  in  1794,  and  wlu.se  character  rt«« 
very  high  among  the  people  of  the  ««s,'  t".ljJ 
pma,  was  aitacicea  with  sictness  and  died  in  a  i  Secretaryship  of  the  Northwest,  which  place  he  tie 
cabin  near  Erie,  in  the  north  part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  until  appointed  to  represent  that  Territory  m  ton- 
He  was  nearly  fifty-one  years  old,  and  was  one  of  |  gress. 


Tennessee  became  a  State,  Samuel  Jackson  ami 
Jonathan  Sharpless  erected  the  Redstone  Paper 
Mill,  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  it  being  the 
first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1796,  Gen.  Wayne, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  the 
West,  while  on  his  way  from  Detroit  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  attacked  with  sickness  and  died  in 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FIRST  TERRITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS — DIVISION  OF  THE  TERRITORY-FORMA- 
TION OF  STATES— MARIETTA  SETTLEMENT— OTHER  SETTLEMENTS— SET! LEMENTS  IN 
THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  — SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  VALLEYS— 
FURTHER  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  RESERVE  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

rpHE  ordinance  of  17S7  provided  that  as  soon  1     The  Legislature  continued  in  session  till  the  19th 
J-  as  there  were  5,000  persons  in  the  Territory,  1  of  December,  when,  having  finished  their  business, 
it  was  entitled  to  a  representative  assembly.    On    they  were  prorogued  by  the  Governor,  by  their 
October  20,  170S,  (iovernor  St.  Clair  gave  notice    own  request,  till  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
by  proclamation,  that  the  required  population  ex-    1800.    This  being  the  first  session,  there  was.  of 
isted,  and  directed  that  an  cleetion  be  held  on  the    necessity,  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do.  The 
third  Monday  in  December,  to  choose  representa-    transition  from  a  colonial  to  a  semi-independent 
tives.    These  representatives  were  required,  when    form  of  government,  called  for  a  general  revision 
assembled,  to  nominate  ten  persons,  whose  names    as  well  as  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  stat- 
were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,    ute-book.     Some  of  the  adopted  laws  were  re- 
who  selected  five,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent    pealed,  many  others  altered  and  amended,  and  a 
ot  the  Senate,  appointed  them  for  the  legislative    long  list  of  new  ones  added  to  the  code.  New 
council.    In  this  mode  the  Northwest  passed  into    offices  were  to  be  created  and  filled,  the  duties  at- 
the  second  grade  of  a  Territorial  government.           fetched  to  them  prescribed,  and  a  plan  of  ways  and 
The  representatives,  elected  under  the  proelama-    means  devised  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures, 
?7qo°  ^'  ^luir'  mtt  in  Cincinnati,  January  22,    occasioned  by  the  change  which  had  now  occurred. 
Irvra-T      U°J°r        provisions  of  the  ordinance        As  Mr.  Burnet  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  the 
ot  1 1  H( ,  nominated  ten  persons,  whose  names  were    Council,  much  of  the  revision,  and  putting  the  laws 
sent  to  the  President.    On  the  2d  of  March,  he  '  into  proper  legal  form,  devolved  upon  him.  He 
selected  from  the  list  of  candidates,  the  names  of  j  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  place,  and 
Jacob  Burnet,  James  Findlay,  Henry  Vauder-    to  have  performed  the  laborious  task  in  an  cxccl- 
burgh,  Robert  Oliver  and  David  Vance.    The    lent  manner. 

ne*'  |KV  tne  Senate  confirmed  their  nomination,       The  whole  number  of  acts  pissed  and  approved 
and  the  first  legislative  council  of  the  Northwest    by  the  Governor,  was  thirty-seven.    The  most  im- 
le™tofy  was  »  reality.                                     1  portant  related  to  the  militia,  the  administration  of 
1  he  Territorial  Legislature  met  again  at  Cincin-    justice,  and  to  taxation.    During  the  session,  a  bill 
nati,  September  10,  but,  for  want  of  a  quorum,    authorizing  a  lottery  was  passed  by  the  council, 
was  not  organized  until  the  24th  of  that  month,    but  rejected  by  the*  Legislature,  thus  interdicting 
the  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  nine-    this  demoralizing  feature  of  the  disposal  of  land's 
Jwn  members,  of  whom  seven  were  from  Hamilton    or  for  other  purposes.  The  example  has  always  been 
County,  four  from  Ross — erected  by  St.  Clair  in    followed  by  subsequent  legislatures,  thus  honorably 
IiJB;  three  from  Wayne — erected  in  1700;  two    characterizing  the  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  this  re- 
irem  Adams— erected  in  1707;  one  from  Jeffcr-    meet,  an  example  Kentucky  and  several  other 
Son7^n.'ctwl  in  W*\   one  from  Washington—    States  might  well  emulate. 

*****  in  1783;  and  one  from  Knox — Indiana       Before  the  Assembly  adjourned,  they  issued  a 
territory.    None  seem  to  have  been  present  from    congratulatory  address  to  the  people,  enjoining 
,\|air  County  (Illinois  Territory)-                      them  to  "Inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity, 
•  After  the  organization  of  the  Legislature.  Gov-  1  benevolence,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  dealing, 
ernor  St.  Clair  addressed  the  two  houses  in  the  Rep-    sincerity  and  charity,  and  all  the  social  affections." 

'J1'   »-  iiamocr,  recomrucnuimr  such  uicas-    At  tne  same  time,  liny  issued  an  auurcss  i<<  uu. 
ures  as,  in  his  judgment,  were  suited  to  the  eon-    President,  expressing  entire  confidence  in  the  wis- 
uition  of  the  countrv  and  ivnnlil  nrlvnnn/*  tlio  «'ifV-» v     rlnm  nrnl  nnritv  of  his  •••overnment.  ami  their 

-F     « »  ■  •    i  *  1  1  1  I    It  i  }  11          il'ivtlllv'      lilt"          IvIV                 ■  ill       it  \  J  1  1       L"  U  1  J  1  |       l  Fl        ll  li"            rll  l  Mlllvll*^      *•  *  -  *      »  *■ 

and  prosperity  of  the  people.                                 warm  attachment  to  the  American  Constitution. 

■ 
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The  vote  on  this  address  proved,  however,  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  agitating  the  Eastern  Mates 
had  penetrated  the  West.    Eleven  Uepresentalives 

voted  for  it,  and  five  against  it.  ,     .  . 

One  of  the  important  duties  that  devolved  on 
this  Legislature,  was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  s  proclama- 
tion made  its  appearance,  the  election  of  a  person 
to  fill  that  position  excited  general  attention.  Be- 
fore 

had  mjiiicu  uu » ii  v»  ■•  •■■  j  — 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  who  eventually  were  the  only 
candidates.  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  t  wo  hum** 
met  and  proceeded  to  a  choice.  Eleven  votes  were  | 
cast  for  Harrison,  and  ten  for  St.  Clair.  The  Leg- 
islature prescribed  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  the 
election,  which  was  given  to  Harrison,  who  at  once 
resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  his  seat,  Con- 
gress being  then  in  session. 

"Though  he  represented  the  Territory  but  one 
year,  "  says  Judge  Burnett,  in  his  notes,  "  he  ob- 
"  some  important  advantages  for  his  constitu- 
ents.   He  introduced  a  resolution  to  sub-divide 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  offer  them 
for  sale  in  smaller  tracts ;  he  succeeded  in  getting 
that  measure  through  both  house*,  in  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  speculators,  who  were,  and  who 
wished  to  be,  the  retailers  of  the  land  to  the  poorer 
s  of  the  community-    His  proposition  be- 
.v.  a  law,  and  was  hailed  as  (he  most  beneficent 
act  that  Congress  had  ever  done  for  the  Territory. 
It  put  in  the  power  of  every  industrious  man.  how- 
ever poor,  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  future  support  and  comfort  of 
his  family.    At  the  same  session,  he  obtained  a 
liberal  extension  of  time  for  the  pre-emptioners  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Miami  purchase,  which 
enabled  them  to  secure  their  farms,  and  eventually 
to  become  indcjxmdciit,  and  even  wealthy." 


counties,  and  his  controversy  with  the  Uvgislature, 
tended  only  to  strengthen  the  popular  discontent 
re-arding  the  Governor,  who  was  never  fully  able 
to  regain  the  standing  he  held  before  his  in- 
irlorious  defeat  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians. 

While  this  was  being  agitated,  another  question 
eanie  into  prominence:  Ultimately,  it  settled  the 
powers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  government, 
and  caused  the  removal  of  St.  Clair,  then  very 

opening  of  trie 
the 
their 


The  first  session,  as  has  been  noticed,  closed 
December  19.  Gov.  St.  Clair  took  occasion  to 
enumerate  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
eleven  acts,  to  which  he  saw  fit  to  apply  his  veto. 
These  he  had  not,  however,  returned  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  thereby  saved  a  long  struggle  between  the 


people,  who  began 

assemblies.  ,  , 

The  great  extent  of  the  Territory  made  the 
operations  of  government   cxtremelv  uncertain, 
and  the  power  of  the  courts  practically  wortnle* 
Its  division  was,  therefore,  deemed  best,  anu  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  .mjuire 
into  the  matter.    This  committee,   the   At  « 
March,  IStMI.  reported  upon  the  subject  that.  in 
the  three  western  counties,  then'  has  been  but 
one  court  having  cognizance  of   crimes  in  rue 
years.    The  immunity  which  offenders  experience, 
attracts,  as  to  an  asylum,  the  most  vile  and  aban^ 
doned  criminals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deters  | 
useful  and  virtuous  citizens  from  making  settle- 
ments  in  such  society.    The  extreme  necessity  o 
iudiciarv  attention  and  assistant  is  experienced 
in  civil  "as  well  as  criminal  cases.    Tlic  supplying 
to  vacant  places  such  necessary  officers  as  ma)  be 
wanted,  such  as  clerks,  recorders  and  others  o 
like  kind,  is.  from  the  impossibility  ot  wm£ 
notice  ami  information,  utterly  neglected,  mi. 
Territory  Ls  cxim^I  a.*  a  frontier  to  foreign  nations 
whose  agents  can  find  sufficient  interest  in  exciting 
or    fomenting    insurrection  and  discontent,  as 
thereby  they  can  more  easily  divert  a  yaluamc 
trade  in  furs'  from  the  United  States,  and  also 
apart  thereof  on  which  they  border,  which  feel* 
so  little  the  cherishing  hand  of  their  proper  gov 
ernmeut,  or  so  little  dreads  its  energy,  as  to  rentkr 
their  attachment   perfectly   uncertain  and  am 
biguons.  ,  , 

-The  committee  would  further  suggest,  tha 
the  law  of  the  3d  of  March,  175»1.  granting  land 
to  certain  i.orsons  in  the  western  part  of  i 


tained  that  the  power  to  erect  new  counties  was 
vested  alone  in  the  Executive.  This  free  exercise 
of  the  veto  power,  especially  in  relation  to  new 


which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  <h,s 
Legislature.  To  minister  a  remedy  to  these  cvUn 
it  occurs  to  this  committee,  that  it  is  expedient 
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thai  a  division  of  said  Territory  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  government*  should  be  made;  and 
that  such  division  be  made  by  a  line  beguiling  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami  River,  running 
directly  north  until  it  intersects  the  boundary 
between  the  Untax!  States  and  Canada.'** 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
favorably  received  by  Congress,  and,  the  7th 
of  May,  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  main  provisions  of  the"  act  are  as 
follows: 

"That,  from  and  after  the  4th  of  July  next, 
all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  lies  to  the 
westward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Ohio,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  ruuning 
tln  nce  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  north  until 
it  intersects  the  territorial  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  teni- 
ponuj  government,  constitute  a  separate  Territory, 
and  be  ealled  the  Indiana  Territory. 

'There  shall  be  established  within  the  said  Ter- 
ritory a  govornment,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  passed  July 
13,  17!'7."  f 

The  act  further  provided  for  representatives,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  an  assembly,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  in  force  in  the  Northwest,  stipulating 
that  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  reached  five 
thousand,  the  whole  number  of  representatives  to 
the  General  Assembly  should  not  be  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  nine;  apportimicd  by  the  Governor 
among  the  several  counties  in  the  new  Terri- 


tory, 
the 


ie  act  further  provided  that  "  nothing  in  the 
act  should  be  so  construed,  so  as  in  any  manner 
to  affect  the  government  now  in  force  in  "the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River,  further  than  to  prohibit  the  exercise  thereof 
within  the  Indiana  Territory,  from  and  after  the 
aforesaid  4th  of  July  next. 

"  Whenever  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
I  tilted  States,  which  lies  to  the  castward'of  a  line 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
and  running  thence  due  north  to  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall 
be  erected  into  an  independent  State,  and  admitted 
inn.  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States;  thenceforth  said  line  shall  become  and 
remain  permanently,  the  boundary  line  between 
such  htate  and  the  Indiaua  Territory:' 


It  was  further  enacted,  "  that,  until  it  shall  be 
otherwise  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  said 
territories,  respectively,  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto 
River,  shall  be  the  scat  of  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River;  and  that  St.  Vincciit's,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  government  for  the 

Indiaua  Territory."  * 

St.  Clair  was  continued  as  Governor  of  the  old 
Territory,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  appointed 
Governor  of  the  new. 

Connecticut,  in  ceding  her  territory  in  the  West 
to  the  General  Government,  reserved  a  portion, 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  When  she 
afterward  disposed  of  her  claim  in  the  manner 
narrated,  the  citizens  found  themselves  without  any 
government  on  which  to  lean  for  support.  At  that 
time,  settlements  bad  begun  in  thirty-five  of  the 
townships  into  which  the  Reserve  had  been  divided  ; 
one  thousand  persons  had  established  homes  there  ; 
mills  had  been  built,  and  over  seven  hundred  miles 
of  roads  opened.  In  1800.  the  settlers  jietitioned 
for  acceptance  into  the  Union,  as  a  part  of  the 
Northwest ;  and.  the  mother  State  releasing  her  judi- 
ciary claims,  Congress  accepted  the  trust,  and 
granted  the  request.  In  December,  of  that  year 
the  population  bad  so  increased  that  the  county  of 
Trumbull  was  erected,  including  the  Reserve. 
Soon  after,  a  large  number  of  settlers  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  State  they  had  been 
driven*  by  the  dispute  concerning  land  titles  in  its 
western  part.  Unwilling  to  cultivate  land  to 
which  they  could  only  get  a  doubtful  deed,  they 
abandoned  it,  and  came  where  the  titles  were 
sure. 

Congress  having  made  Chillicothe  the  capital  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  as  it  now  existed,  on  the 
3d  of  November  the  General  Assembly  met  at  that 
place.  Gov.  St.  Clair  had  l>ccn  made  to  feel  the 
odium  cast  upon  his  previous  acts,  and,  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session,  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his 
disapprobation  of  the  censure  cast  upon  him.  He 
had  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  in  all  cases,  be  said, 
and  yet  held  the  confidence  of  the  President  and 
Congress.  He  still  held  the  office,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  dislike  against  him. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Assembly,  at  Chil- 
licothe, held  in  the  autumn  of  1  SOI,  so  much  out- 
spoken enmity  was  expressed,  and  so  much  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  that 
a  law  was  |>asscd,  removing  the  capital  to  Cincinnati 
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una  It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  the 
Territorial  Assembly  should  meet  again  anywhere. 

on,,  iui  >»  ^    i..„;,..  „r  stt     prepare  a  constitution 


increased  the  OM  of  1800,  which  gave  the  Ter- 
ritory forty-five  thousand  inhabitant,.,  to  that  num 
ber.    The  convention 


was  to  ascertain  whether  it 


choose,  their  own  rulers.  The  unpopularity  of  St 
Clair  arose  partly  from  the  feeling  eonneeted  with 
bis  defeat  j  in  part  from  hid  being  connected  with 
the  Federal  party,  fast  falling  into  disrepute;  and, 
in  part,  from  lib  assuming  lowers  which  most 
thou"ht  he  had  no  right  to  exercise,  especially  the 
power  of  subdividing  the  counties  of  the  Tcrri- 

The  opposition,  though  powerful  out  of  the 
Assembly ,  was  in  the  minority  there.    During  the 
month  of  December,  lS01.it  was  forced  to  protest  | 
against  a  measure  brought  forward  iu  the  Council, 
for  changing  the  ordinance  of  17S7  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  Scioto,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  intersection  of  that  river  and  the  Indian 
boundary  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Reserve, 
the  limits  of  the  most  eastern  State,  to  be  formed 
from  the  Territory.    Had  this  change  been  made, 
the  formation  of  a  State  government  beyond  the 
Ohio  would  have  been  long  delayed.    Against  it, 
Representatives  Worthington.I^ingham,  Darliugton. 
Massie,  Duulavy  and  Morrow,  recorded  their  pro- 
test.   Not  content  with  this,  they  sent  Thomas 
Worthington,  who  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  to 
the  seat  of  government,  on  behalf  of  the  objectors, 
there  to  protest,  before  Congress,  against  the  pro- 
posed boundary.    While  Worthington  was  on  his 
way,  Massie  presented,  the  -1th  of  January,  1802, 
a  resolution  for  choosing  a  committee  to  address 
Congress  in  resjiect  to  the  proposed  State  govern- 
ment.   This,  the  next  day,  the  House  refused  to 
do,  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  five.    An  attempt 
was  next  made  to  procure  a  census  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  an  act  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
House,  but  the  Council  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  it  until  the  next  session,  which  would  com- 
mence at  Cincinnati,  the  fourth  Monday  of  No- 


Meanwhile,  Worthington  pursued  the  ends  of 
his  mission,  using  his  influence  to  effect  that 
ization,  '  which,  terminating  the  influence 
anny,"  was  to  "meliorate  the  circumstances  i 

ands,  by  freeing  them  from  tl 
despotic  chief."    His  efforts 

the  4th  of   March,  a  rep<... 

House  in  favor  of  authorizing  a  State  convention. 

This  report  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 

were  now  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 

proposed  boundaries,  estimating  that 


organ 
of  tyr- 
if  thou- 
doinination  of  a 
were  successful,  and, 
report  was  made  to  the 


if  such  organization  were 
deemed  best.  In  the  formation  of  the  State,  a 
change  in  the  boundaries  was  proposed,  by  which 
all  the  territory  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  east 
from  the  head  "of  Lake  Michigan  to  Uke  hne  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  new  government  about  to 
be  called  into  existence. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  report 
upon  the  feasibility  of  forming  the  State,  suggested 
that  Congress  reserve  out  of  every  township  sections 
numbered  8,  11.  20  and  2!>.  for  their  own  use,  and 
that  Section  lb'  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
I  of  schools.  The  committee  also  suggested,  that, 
'religion,  education  aud  morality  being  nasessary 
to  the  u.mmI  government  and  happiness  ot  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged.  , 

Various  other  recommendations  were  given  by 
the  committee,  in  accordance  with  which,  Congress, 
April  30,  passed  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
calling  of  a  convention.  As  this  accorded  with 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the 
Northwest,  DO  OfTOOtUion  was  exjieneneed ;  even 
the  Legislature  giving  way  to  this  embryo  gov- 
ernment, and  failing  to  assemble  according  to  ad- 
journment. . 

The  convention  met  the  1st  of  November.  ius 
members  were  generally  Jeffersonian  in  their  na- 
tional politics,  and  had  been  opposed  to  the  ch. 
of  boundaries  proposed  the  year  lielore 
proceeding  to  business,  Gov.  St.  Clair  pro] 
address  them  in  his  official  character,     f  as  propo- 
sition WIS  roisted  by  several  of  the  members;  but, 
after  a  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  him  tospcan 
to  them  as  a  citizen.    St.  Clair  did  so,  fusing 
the  postponement  of  a  State  government  until  the 
people  of  the  original  eastern  division  were  plaiuiy 
entitled  to  demand  it,  and  were  not  subject  to  be 
bound  bv  conditions.    This  advice,  given  as  it  was, 
caused  Jefferson  instantly  to  remove  St.  Uair,  ai 
which  time  his  Office  ceased*    "When  the  vote 
was  taken,"  says  Judge  Burnet,  "upon  doing  what 
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ho  advised  them  not  to  do,  but  one  of  thirty-three 
i  Ephraim  Cutler,  of  Washington  County)  voted 
with  the  Governor." 

On  one  point  only  were  the  proposed  boundaries 
of  the  new  State  altered. 

"To  every  person  who  has  attended  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  has  consulted  the  maps  of  the  West- 
ern country  extant  at  the  time  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  passed,  Lake  Michigan  was  believed  to 
be,  and  was  represented  by  all  the  maps  of  that 
day  as  being,  very  far  north  of  the  petition  which 
it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy.  I  have 
seen  the  map  in  the  Department  of  State  which 
was  before  the  committee  of  Congress  who  framed 
and  reported  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  Territory.  On  that  map,  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  above 
the  fbrtv-second  degree  of  north  latitude.  And 
there  was  a  pencil  line,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  committee,  passing  through  the  southern  bend 
of  the  lake  to  the  Canada  line,  which  struck  the 
strait  not  far  below  the  town  of  Detroit.  The 
line  was  manifestly  intended  by  the  committee 
and  by  Confess  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of 
our  State;  and,  on  the  principles  by  which  courts 
or  chancery  construe  contracts,  accompanied  by 
plats,  it  would  seem  that  the  map,  and  the  line 
referred  to,  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  our 

thuS'  WUh0Ut  refercm:e  to  the  red  lwsition  of 

'  When  the  convention  sat,  in  1802,  the  under- 
'lerstamling  was,  that  the  old  maps  were  nearly 
correct,  and  that  the  line,  as  defined  in  the  ordi- 
nance, would  terminate  at  some  point  on  the  strait 
above  the  Mautnee  Bay.  While  the  a  mvention 
was  in  session,  a  man  who  had  hunted  manv  years 
<m  Lake  Michigan,  and  was  well  acquainted  "with 
Ha  position,  happened  to  be  in  Chillicothe,  and,  in 
conversion  with  one  of  the  members,  told  him 
that  the  lake  extended  much  farther  south  than 
was  pjnerally  supposed,  and  that  a  map  of  the 
country  which  he  had  seen,  placed  its  .southern 
bend  many  miles  north  of  its  true  jwisition.  This 
information  excited  some  uneasiness,  and  induced 
the  convention  to  modify  the  clause  describing  the 
north  boundary  of  the  new  Suite,  so  as  to  sjuard 
against  its  being  depressed  below  the  most  north- 
em  cape  of  the  Maumee  Bay.'** 
With  this  change  and  some  extension  of  the 
ool  at,u  TOad  donations,  the  convention  agreed 
wjhe  proposal  of  Congress,  and,  November  29, 

'Hiitoriul 
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their  agreement  was  ratified  and  signed,  as  was 
also  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio— so 
named  from  its  river,  called  by  theShawanees  Ohio, 
meaning  beautiful — forming  its  southern  bound- 
ary. Of  this  nothing  need  be  said,  save  that  it 
bore  the  marks  of  true  democratic  feeling — of  full 
faith  in  the  people.  By  them,  however,  it  was 
never  voted  for.  It  stood  firm  until  1852,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  present  one,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  advance  of  time. 

The  General  Assembly  was  required  to  meet  at 
Chillicothe,  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1803. 
This  change  left  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  not  included  in  the  new  State,  in  the 
Territories  of  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Subse- 
quently, in  1810,  Indiana  was  made  a  State,  and 
confined  to  her  present  limits.  Illinois  was  made 
a  Territory  then,  including  Wisconsin.  In  1818, 
it  became  a  State,  and  Wisconsin  a  Territory  at- 
tached to  Michigan.  This  latter  was  made  a  State 
in  1 837,  and  Wisconsin  a  separate  Territory,  which, 
in  1847,  was  made  a  State.  Minnesota  was  made 
a  Territory  the  same  year,  and  a  State  in  1857, 
and  the  five  contemplated  States  of  the  territory 
were  complete. 

Preceding  pages  have  shown  how  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  peopled  by  the 
French  and  English,  and  how  it  came  uuder  the 
rule  of  the  American  people.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  closed  in  1783,  and  left  all  America  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  nation.  That  nation  brought 
a  change.  Before  the  war,  various  attempts  had 
been  made  by  residents  in  New  England  to  people 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanics.  Land  com- 
panies were  formed,  principal  among  which  were 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  eonipauy  of  which 
John  Cleves  8y mines  was  the  agent  and  chief 
owner.  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Scioto  and 
on  the  Ohio  were  entered.  The  Ohio  Company 
wen;  the  first  to  make  a  settlement.  It  was  or- 
ganized  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  November  27. 
They  made  arrangements  for  a  party  of  forty-seven 
men  to  set  out  for  the  West  under  the  supervision  of 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
pany. Early  in  the  winter  they  advanced  to  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  and  there  built  a  strong  boat, 
which  they  named  "  Mayflower."  It  was  built  by 
Capt.  Jonathan  Devol,  the  first  ship-builder  in  the 
West,  and,  when  completed,  was  placed  under  his 
command.  The  boat  was  launched  April  2,  1788, 
and  the  band  of  pioneers,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
began  their  voyage.  The  7th  of  the  month, 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
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their  destination,  opposite  Fort  Hannar,*  erected 
in  the  autumn  of  1785,  by  a  detachment  of 
Uniu.il  States  troops,  under  command  of  Maj. 
John  Doughty,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  Mayflower's 
arrival  in  possession  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Under  the  protection  of  these  troops,  the  little  band 
of  men  began  their  labor  of  laying  out  a  town, 
and  commenced  to  erect  housts  for  their  own  and 
subsequent  emigrants'  occupation.  The  names  of 
these  pioneers  of  Ohio,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
learned,  are  as  follows: 

Gen.  Putnam,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Win- 
throp  Sargcant  <  Secretary  of  the  Territory  i.  Judges 
Parsons  and  Varnum,  Capt  Dana,  Capt.  Jonathan 
Devol,  Juseph  Barker,  Col.  Battclle.  Maj.  Tyler, 
Dr.  True,  Capt.  Wm.  Gray,  Capt.  Lunt,  the 
Bridges,  Ebenezer  and  Thomas  Cory,  Andrew  Mo- 
Clure,  Wm.  Mason,  Thomas  I^ord,  Wm.  Gridley, 
Gilbert  Devol,  Moody  Russels,  Deavcns,  Oakes, 
Wright,  Clough,  Gran,  Shipman,  Dorancc,  the 
Masons,  and  others,  whose  names  are  now  be- 
yond recall. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  first  boat  of  families 
arrived,  after  a  nine-weeks  journey  on  the  way. 
They  had  traveled  in  their  wagons  as  far  as  Wheel- 
ing, where  they  built  large  flat-boats,  into  which 
they  loaded  their  effect*,  including  their  cattle,  and 
thence  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  their  destination. 
The  families  were  those  of  Gen.  Tupper,  Col 
khabod  Nye,  Col.  Cushing,  Maj.  Coburn,  and 
Maj.  (niodalc.  In  these  titles  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  preponderance  of  military  distinction. 
Many  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  had  served 
with  much  valor  in  the  war  for  freedom,  and  were 
well  prepared  for  a  life  in  the  wilderness. 

They  began  at  once  the  construction  of  houses 
from  the  forest*  about  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
guarding ■  their  stock  by  day  and  penning  it  by 
night.  \Volves,  bean,  and  Indians  were  all  about 
them,  and,  here  in  the  remote  wilderness,  thev 
were  obliged  to  always  be  on  their  guard.  From 
the  ground  where  they  obtained  the  timWr  to  erect 
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first  time  by  the  hand  of  American  citizens  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  One  of  those  who  came  in  August, 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  a  settler  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  brought  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  which  he  sowed  on  a  plat  of 
ground  cleared  by  himself,  and  from  which  that 
fall  he  procured  a  small  crop  of  wheat,  the  first 
growu  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Marietta  settlement  was  the  only  one  made 
that  summer  in  the  Territory.  From  their  arrival 
until  October,  when  Governor  St.  Clair  came,  they 
were  busily  employed  making  houses,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  winter.  The  little  colony,  of  which 
Washington  wrote  so  favorably,  met  on  the  2d  day 
of  July,  to  name  their  newborn  city  and  its  pub- 
lic stares.  Until  now  it  had  beeu  known  as  ''The 
Muskingum"  simply,  but  on  that  day  the  name 
Marietta  was  formally  given  to  it,  in  honor  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  The  4th  of  July,  an  ovation  was 
held,  and  an  oration  delivered  by  James  M.  Var- 
num, who,  with  S.  II.  Parsons  and  John  Arm- 
strong, had  been  appointed  Judges  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Thus,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
miles  away  from  any  kindred  post,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Great  West,  was  the  Tree  of  Liberty  watered 
and  given  a  hearty  growth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  Governor 
St.  Clair  arrived,  and  the  colony  began  to  assume 
form.  The  ordinance  of  178"  had  provided  for 
a  form  of  government  under  the  Governor  and 
the  three  Judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  put 
into  force.  The  25th,  the  first  law  relating  to  the 
militia  was  published,  and  the  next  day  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  appeared,  creating  all  the 
country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians,  east 
of  the  Scioto  River,  into  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  civil  machinery  was  in  motion.  From 
that  time  forward,  this,  the  pioneer  settlement  in 
Ohio,  went  on  prosperously.  The  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  first  court  in  the  Territory  was  held,  but 
as  it  related  to  the  Territory,  a  narrative  of  its  pro- 
cet-dings  vill  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  15th  of  July,  Gov.  St,  Clair  had  published 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  commissions  of 
himself  and  the  three  Judges.  He  also  assembled 
the  people  of  the  settlement,  and  explained  to 
them  the  ordinance  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  Three  days  after,  he  sent  a  notice  to  tho 
Judges,  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
organizing  the  militia.  Instead  of  attending  to 
this  important  matter,  and  thus  providing  for  their 
safety  should  trouble  with  the  Indians  arise,  the 
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where  he  was  shot  by  the  Iudians,  while  begging 
for  his  lite.    The  firing  at  the  block -house  alarmed 
the  Bullard*  in  their  cabin,  and  hastily  barring  the 
door,  and  securing  their  arnisand  ammunition. they 
fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped.  After  the  slaughter 
was  over,  the  Iudians  began  to  collect  the  plunder, 
and  in  doing  so  discovered  the  lad  Philip  Stacy. 
They  were  about  to  dispatch  him,  but  his  entrea- 
ties softened  the  heart  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who 
took  him  as  a  captive  with  the  intention  of  adopt- 
ing him  into  his  family.    The  savage*  then  piled 
the  dead  bodies  on  the  floor,  covered  them  with 
other  portions  of  it  not  needed  for  that  purpose, 
and  set  tire  to  the  whole.    The  building,  being 
made  of  green  logs,  did  not  burn,  the  flames  con- 
suming only  the  floors  and  roof,  leaving  the  walls 
standing. 

There  were  twelve  persons  killed  in  this  attack, 
all  of  whom  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  valuable 
aid  to  the  settlements.  They  were  well  provided 
with  anus,  and  had  they  taken  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, always  pressed  upon  them  when  visited 
by  the  older  ones  from  Marietta,  they  need  not 
have  suffered  so  terrible  a  fate. 

The  Indians,  exultant  over  their  horrible  victory, 
went  on  to  Wolf's  mills,  but  here  they  found  the 
people  prepared,  and,  after  reconnoitcring  the  place, 
made  their  retreat,  at  early  dawn,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  inhabitants.  Their  number  was  never 
definitely  known. 

The  news  reached  Marietta  and  its  adjacent 
settlements  soon  after  the  massacre  occurred,  and 
struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  all. 
Many  had  brothers  and  sons  in  the  ill-fated  party, 
and  mourned  their  loss.  Neither  did  they  know 
what  place  would  fall  next.  The  Indian  hostilities 
had  begun,  ami  they  could  only  hope  for  peace 
when  tlie  savages  were  effectually  conquered. 

The  next  day,  Capt.  Rogers  led  a  jMirty  of  men 
over  to  the  Big  Bottom.    It  was,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  the  poor  borderers,  as  they  knew  not 
bow  soon  the  same  fate  might  befall  them- 
The  fire  had  so  disfigured  their  comrades 
two,  Ezra  Putnam  "and  William  Jones, 
As  the  ground  was  frozen  out- 
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side,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  underneath  the 
block-house  floor,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  one 
grave.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
here  till  after  the  peace  of  1795. 

The  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities  put  a  check 
on  further  settlements.  Those  that  were  estab- 
lished were  put  in  a  more  active  state  of  defense, 
and  every  preparation  made  that  could  be  made 


for  the  impending  crisis  all  felt  sure  must  come. 
Either  the  Indians  must  go.  or  the  whites  must 
retreat.  A  few  hardy  and  adventurous  persons 
ventured  out  into  the  woods  and  made  settle- 
ments, but  even  these  were  at  the  imminent  nsk 
of  their  lives,  many  of  them  perishing  in  the 
attempt.  . 

The  Indian  war  that  followed  is  given  lully  in 
preceding  pages.  It  may  be  briefly  sketched  by 
stating  that  the  first  campaign,  under  Gen  I  ar- 
mar,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  and  the  rapid 
retreat  to  Fort  Washington.  St.  Clair  was  next 
commissioned  to  had  an  army  of  nearly  three  thou-  ' 
sand  men,  but  these  were  furiously  attacked  at  j 
break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  November  4, 
1791,  and  utterly  defeated.  Indian  outrages 
sprung  out  anew  after  each  defeat,  and  the  larders 
were  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  The  nu«st  ter- 
rible sufferings  were  endured  by  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  savage  foe,  who  thought  to  annihilate 
the  whites. 

The  army  was  at  once  re-organized,  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne  put  in  command  by  Washington, 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  inaugurated.  Though 
the  savages  had  been  given  great  aid  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  Gen. 
Wayne  pursued  them  so  vigorously  that  they  could 
not  withstand  bus  army,  and,  the  20th  of  August, 
1794.  defeated  them,  and  utterly  annihilated  their 
forces,  breaking  up  their  camps,  and  laying  waste 
their  country,  in  some  places  under  the  guns  ot 
the  British  forts.    The  victory  showed  them  the 
hopelessness  <  if  contending  against  the  whites,  and 
led  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  pca<-c.    The  British,  as 
at  former  times,  deserted  them,  and  they  were  again 
alone,  contending  against  an  invincible  foe.  A 
grand  council  was  held  at  Greenville  the  'M  day 
of  August,  1795,  where  eleven  of  the  most  power- 
ful chiefs  made  peace  with  Gen.  Wayne  on  terms 
of  his  own  dictation.    The  boundary  established 
by  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  was  confirmed, 
and  extended  westward  from  Loramie's  to  tort 
Recovery,  and  thence  southwest  to  the  mouth  ot 
the  Kentucky  River.    He  also  purchased  all  the 
territory  not  before  ceded,  within  certain  limits, 
comprehending,  in  all,  about  four-fifths  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  line  was  long  known  as  "  The  Green- 
ville Treaty  line."    Upon  these,  and  a  few  other 
minor  conditions,  the  United  States  received  the 
Indians  under  their  protection,  gave  them  a  large 
number  of  presents,  and  practically  closed  the  war 
with  the  savages. 
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Tbeonly  scttleinent.ofany  consequence  made dur- 
ingthe Indian  war,  was  that  on  the  plat  of  Hamilton, 
laid  out  hy  Israel  Ludlow  in  December,  17!U.  Soon 
after,  Darius  C.  Oreutt,  John  Green,  William  Mc- 
Clcnii.ni,  John  Sutherland.  John  Torrem-e.  Benjamin 
F.  Randolph,  Benjamin  Davis,  Isaac  Wiles,  Andrew 
Christy  and  William  Hubert,  located  here.  The 
town  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Fairfield,  but 
was  known  only  a  short  time  by  that  name.  1'util 
lsill,  all  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Miami  wore  owned  by  the  General  Government  ; 
hence,  until  after  that  date,  no  improvements  were 
made  there.  A  single  log  cabin  stood  there  until 
the  sale  of  lands  in  April,  1801,  when  a  company 
purchased  the  site  of  Rosnville,  and,  in  March, 
1804,  laid  out  that  town,  and,  before  a  year  had 
passed,  the  town  and  country  about  it  was  well 
settled. 

The  close  of  the  war,  in  1795,  insured  peace, 
and,  from  that  date,  Hamilton  and  that  part  of  the 
Miami  Valley  grew  remarkably  fast  In  1803, 
Butler  County  was  formed,  and  Hamilton  made 
the  county  seat. 

On  the  site  of  Hamilton,  St.  Clair  built  Fort 
Hamilton  in  1  "HI.  For  some  time  it  was  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  Rudolph,  a  cruel,  arbitrary 
man,  who  was  displaced  by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  who, 
•t  is  said,  perished  ignobly  on  the  high  seas,  at  the 
hands  of  some  Algerine  pirates,  a  fitting  end  to  a 
man  who  caused,  more  than  oner,  the  death  of 
men  under  his  control  for  minor  offenses. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  no  part  of  Ohio  grew 
more  rapidly  than  the  Miami  Valley,  especially 
that  part  comprised  in  Butler  County. 

While  the  war  with  the  Indians  continued,  but 
little  extension  of  settlements  was  made  in  the 
Mate.  It  was  too  perilous,  and  the  settlers  pre- 
ferred the  security  of  the  block-house  or  to  engage 
with  the  army.  Still,  however,  a  few  bold  spirits 
ventured  away  from  the  settled  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  began  life  in  the  wilderness.  In  tracing 
the  liberies  of  these  settlements,  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  ordrr  in  which  they  were  made.  They 
will  Jh3  given  somewhat  in  detail  until  the  war  of 
1812,  after  which  time  they  become  too  numerous 

to  Mo*. 

The  settlements  made  in  Washington — Marietta 
anil  adjacent  colonies — and  Hamilton  Counties 
wvc  already  been  given.  The  settlement  at  Gal- 
lia is  also  noted,  hence,  the  narration  am  be  re- 
sumed where  it  ends  prior  to  the  Indian  war  of 
1 1  !'•».  Before  this  war  occurred,  then  were  three 
small  settlements  made,  however,  in  addition  to 


those  in  Washington  and  Hamilton  Counties. 
They  were  in  what  are  now  Adams,  Belmont  and 
Morgan  Counties.  They  were  block -house  settle- 
ments, and  were  in  a  continual  state  of  defense. 
The  first  of  these,  Adams,  was  settled  in  the  winter 
of  171HI-U1  by  Gen.  Nathaniel  Massic.  u«ai  when? 
Manchester  now  is.  Gen.  Massie  determined  to 
settle  here  in  the  Virginia  Military  Tract— in  the 
winter  of  17S'(J.  anil  sent  notice  throughout  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Western  settlements  that  he  would 
give  to  each  of  the  first  twenty-five  families  who 
would  settle  in  the  town  he  promised  laying  out, 
one  in-Iot,  one  out-lot  and  one  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Such  liberal  terms  were  soon  accepted,  and 
in  a  short  time  thirty  families  were  ready  to  go 
with  him.  After  various  consultations  with  his 
friends,  the  bottom  on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
the  lower  of  the  Three  Islands,  was  selected  as 
the  most  eligible  spot.  Hen;  Massie  fixed  his  sta- 
tion, and  laid  off  into  lots  a  town,  now  called 
Manchester.  The  little  confederacy,  with  Massie 
at  the  helm,  went  to  work  with  spirit.  Cabins 
were  raised,  and  by  the  middle  of  March, 
17!»1,  the  whole  town  was  inclosed  with  strong 
pickets,  with  block-houses  at  each  angle  for  de- 
fense. 

This  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Virginia  District,  and  the  fourth  one  in  the 
State.  Although  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  foe, 
now  inflamed  with  war.  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
cruel  conflict,  the  settlement  at  Manchester  suf- 
fered less  than  any  of  its  eoteniporaries.  This 
was.  no  doubt,  due  to  the  watchful  care  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  were  inured  to  the  rigors  of  a  front- 
ier life,  and  who  well  knew  the  danger  about  them. 
'•  These  were  the  Beasleys,  Stouts,  Washburns, 
Ledoms,  Edgingtons,  Dcnings,  KUisons.  I'tts, 
McKenzies,  Wades,  and  others,  who  were  fully 
equal  to  the  Indians  in  all  the  savage  arts  and 
stratagems  of  bonier  war." 

As  soon  as  they  had  completed  preparations  for 
defense,  the  whole  population  went  to  work  and 
!  cleared  the  lowest  of  the  Three  Islands,  ami  planted 
it  in  corn.  The  soil  of  the  island  was  very  rich, 
and  produced  abundantly.  The  woods  supplied  an 
abundance  of  game,  while  the  river  furnished  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  The  inhabitants  thus 
Ibu ml  their  simple  wants  fully  supplied.  Their 
nearest  neighbors  in  the  new  Territory  were  at 
Columbia,  and  at  the  French  settlement  at  Gallip 
olis;  but  with  these,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  Indian  war,  they  could  hold  little, 
if  any,  intercourse. 
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The  station  being  established,  Massie  continued 
to  make  locations  and  surveys.    Great  precautions 
were  necessary  to  avoid  the  Indians  and  even  the 
closest  vigilance  did  not  always  avail,  as  the  over- 
watchful  foe  was  always  ready  to  spring  u^u  the 
settlement,  could  an  unguarded  moment  I*-  ob- 
served.   During  one  of  the  spring  months  Gen. 
Massie  Israel  Donalson,  William  Lytle  and  James 
Little,  while  out  on  a  survey,  were  surprised,  and 
Mr.  Donalson  captured,  the  others  escaping  at 
great  peril.    Mr.  Donalson  escaped  during  the 
march  to  the  Indian  town,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  after  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, and  almost  perishing  from  hunger.    In  the 
spring  of  1703,  the  settlers  at  Manchester  com- 
menced clearing  the  out-lots  of  the  town.    >\  hile 
doing  so,  an  incident  occurred,  which  shows  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed.    It  is 
thus  related  in  Howe's  Collections  : 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Ellison,  one  of  the  settlers, 
wared  an  out-lot  immediately  adjoining  the  fort. 
He  had  completed  the  cutting  of  the  timber,  rolled 
the  logs  together,  and  set  them  on  fire.  The  next 
morning,  before  daybreak,  Mr.  Ellison  opened  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  fort,  and  went  out  to  throw  his 
logs  together.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  the 
job,  a  number  of  the  heaps  biased  up  brightly,  and, 


f.,  t  that  Mr.  Ellison  was  a  pruoncr  now  became 
apparent.    As  it  was  almost  night  at  the  tune  he 
trail  was  discovered,  the  party  returned  to  the 
station     Earlv  the  next  morning,  preparations 
were  made  by  Gen.  Masrie  and  his  friends  to  con- 
tinue the  MuVeh     In  doing  this  they  found  great 
difficulty,  as  it  was  so  early  in  ^"P™* 
vegetation  was  not  grown  sufficiently  to  show 
plainlv  the  trail  made  by  the  savages,  who  took 
the  precaution  to  keep  OB  high  and  dry  ground, 
where  their  feet  would  make  little  or  no  impres- 
sion.   The  party  were,  however  as  unerring :  a*  a 
of  hound,;  and  followed  the  trail  to  l  aint 

jm  \       .1  1           1  •  ..  w«  d»       smlttWl  Alt 


i  he  was  | wiping  from  one  to  the 
tfved,  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  three 


J 


ther,  he  of 
men  walking 

briskly  toward  him.    Thus  did  not  alarm  him  in 
the  least,  although,  he  said,  they  were  dark-skinned 
fellows;  yet  lie  "concluded  they  were  the  Wades, 
whose  complexions  were  very  dark,  going  early  to  I 
hunt.    He  continued  to  right  his  log-heaps,  until  , 
one  of  the  fellows  seized  him  by  the  arms,  calling 
out,  in  broken  English, '  How  do?  how  do?'  He 
instantly  looked  in  their  faces,  and,  to  his  surprise 
and  horror,  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  three  ■ 
Indians.    To  resist  was  useless. 

"  The  Indians  ipii<kly  moved  off  with  him  in 
the  direction  of  Paint  Creek.    When  breakfast 
was  ready,  Mrs.  Ellisou  sent  one  of  her  children 
to  ask  its  father  home ;  but  he  could  not  be  found 
at  the  log-heaps.    His  absence  created  no  immedi- 
ate alarm,  as  it  was  thought  he  nun) it  have  started 
to  hunt,  after  completing  his  work.  Dinner-time 
arrived,  and,  Ellison  not  returning,  the  family 
became  uneasy,  and  began  to  suspect  some  acci- 
dent bad  happeued  to  him.    His  gun-rack  wits 
examined,  and  there  hung  his  rifles  and  his  pouch. 
Gen.  Masaie  mused  a  party,  made  a  circuit  around 
the  place,  finding,  after  some  search,  the  trails  of 
four  men,  one  of  whom  had  on  shoes;  and  the 


Creek,  when  they  found  the  Indians  gamed  so 
fast  on  them  that  pursuit  was  useless. 

-The  Indians  took  their  prisoner  to  I  pper 
Sandusky,  where  he  was  compelled  to  run  the 
gantlet.  *  As  he  was  a  large,  and  not  very  active^ 
man,  he  received  a  severe  flogging.    He  was  then 
taken  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  again  OO^Wto 
run  the  gantlet.    He  was  then  ^ 
where  he  was  ransomed  by  a  Bnl»h  offic*  to 
8100.    The  officer  proved  a  good  fnend  to  him. 
He  sent  him  to  Montreal,  whence  he  returned 
home  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  D»wh  to  tt« 
joy  of  his  family  and  friends,  whose  feelings  can 

oiilv  be  imagined."  .,  

••Another  incident  occurred  about  this  t  me 
the  same  volume,  '-which  so  aptly  illustrates 
danger  of  frontier  life,  that  it  well  deserves  a 


say 
the 


,  the  history  of  the  settlements  in  Oh  o 
llohn  and   Asahel  Edgington.  with  a  comrade 
started  out  on  a  hunting  exped'i,i"n  toward  nru.  ■ 
Creek.    They  camped  out  six  miles  m  a  northeas 
direction  Iron,  where  West  Cnion  now  stands and 
near  the  site  of  Trelu  r  s  tavern,  on  the  road  from 
Chillicoth..  to  Mavsville.    They  had  good  *« uce* 
in  huDtiD?,  killing  a  uumWr  of  deer  and  bear* 
Of  the  deer  kill. J,  they  saved  the  skins  and  hams 
alone.    They  fleeced  the  bears;  that  "."Vj" 
|  off  all  the  meat  which  adhered  to  the  hide, 
1  out  akiuninir,  and  left  the  bom*  as  a  skei.-ion. 

i  They  hung  up  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt,  on  a  scar- 

I  foldout  of  the  roach  of  wolves  and  other  wild  am- 
I  mals.  and  returned  to  Manchester  for  l*«;h™^" 
No  one  return  -d  to  the  camp  with  the  hdgin»rt.*s. 
!  As  it  was  late  in  December,  few  apprehended  dan- 
ger, as  the  winter  season  was  usually  a  time  ot  rc 
pos,  from  Indian  incursions.  When  the  EoW"? 
arrived  at  their  camp,  they  alighted  from  tluir 
horses  and  were  preparing  to  start  a  fire,  when  » 
platoon  of  Indians  fired  upon  them  at  a  distam. 
of  not  more  than  twenty   paces.     They  had 
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evidently  found  the  results  of  the  white  men's  labor, 
and  expected  they  would  return  ibr  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  waylay  them.  Asahel  Edgington  fell 
dead.  John  was  more  fortunate.  The  sharp 
crack  of  the  rifles,  and  the  horrible  yclU  of  the 
Ravages  as  they  leaped  from  their  place  of  ambush, 
frightened  the  horses,  who  took  the  track  for 
home  at  full  speed.  John  was  very  active  on  foot, 
and  now  an  opportunity  offered  which  required  his 
utmost  speed.  The  moment  the  Indians  leaped 
from  their  hiding  place,  they  threw  down  their 
guns  and  took  after  him,  yelling  with  all  their 
power.  Edgington  did  not  run  a  booty  race.  For 
about  a  mile,  the  savages  stepped  in  his  tracks  al- 
most before  the  bending  grass  could  rise.  The 
uplifted  tomahawk  was  frequently  so  near  his  head 
that  he  thought  he  felt  it*  edge.  He  exerted 
himself  to  his  utmost,  while  the  Indians  strove 
"  all  their  might  to  catch  him.  Finally,  he  be- 
ta pain  on  his  pursuers,  and,  after  a  long  race, 
anced  them  and  made  his  escape,  safely  reach- 
ing home.  This,  truly,  was  a  most  fearful  and 
well-contested  race.  The  big  Shawanee  chief,  Capt. 
John,  who  headed  the  Indians  on  this  occasion, 
after  peace  was  made,  in  narrating  the  particulars, 
said,  "The  white  man  who  ran  away  was  a  smart 
fellow.  The  white  man  run;  and  I  run.  He  run 
arid  run ;  at  last,  the  white  man  run  clear  off  from 
me." 

The  settlement,  despite  its  dangers,  prospered, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  continued  to  grow 
rapidly.  In  two  years  after  peace  was  declared, 
Adams  County  was  erected  by  proclamation  of 
Gov.  St.  Clair,  the  next  year  court  was  held, 
in  1804,  West  Union  was  made  the  county  scat. 

During  the  war,  a  settlement  was  commenced 
near  the  present  town  of  Bridgeport,  in  Belmont 
County,  by  Capt.  Joseph  Bel  mont,  a  noted  Dela- 
ware Revolutionary  officer,  who.  because  bus  State 
could  furnish  only  one  company,  could  rise  no 
higher  than  Captain  of  that  company,  and  hen** 
always  maintained  that  grade.  He  settled  on  a 
beautiful  knoll  near  the  present  county  seat,  but 
erelong  suffered  from  a  night  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, who,  though  unable  to  drive  him  and  his 
companions  from  the  cabin  or  conquer  them, 
wounded  some  of  them  badly,  one  or  two  mortally, 
and  caused  the  Captain  to  leave  the  frontier  and 
return  to  Newark,  Del.  The  attack  was  made 
>n  the  spring  of  1791,  and  a  short  time  after, 
the  Captain,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  his 
family,  accepted  a  commission  in  St.  Clair's  arniv. 
and  lost  his  life  at  the  defeat  of  the  General  in 


November.  Shortly  after  the  Captain  settled,  a 
fort,  called  Dillie's  Fort,  was  built  on  the  Ohio, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  this  fort,  an  old 
man,  named  Tato,  was  shot  down  at  his  cabin  door 
by  the  Indians,  just  as  he  was  in  theact  of  entering 
the  house.  His  body  was  pulled  in  by  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  grandson,  who  made  an  heroic  de- 
fense. They  were  overpowered,  the  woman  slain, 
and  the  boy  badly  wounded.  He,  however,  man- 
aged to  secrete  hitnself  and  afterward  escaped  to 
the  fort.  The  Indians,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, went  off  unmolested,  though  the  men  in  the 
fort  saw  the  whole  transaction  and  could  have 
ished  them.  Why  they  did  not  was  never 
known. 

On  Captina  Creek  in  this  same  county,  occurred, 
in  May,  1794,  the  "  battle  of  Captina,''  a  fa- 
mous local  skirmish  between  some  Virginians  from 
Fort  Baker,  and  a  party  of  Indians.  Though  the 
Indians  largely  outnumbered  the  whites,  they  were 
severely  punished,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the 
contest,  lofting  several  of  their  bravest  warriors. 

These  were  the  only  settlements  made  until 
1795,  the  close  of  the  war.  Even  these,  as  it  will 
be  observed  from  the  foregoing  pages,  were  tem- 
porary in  all  eases  save  one,  and  were  maintained 
at  a  great  risk,  and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives. 
They  were madeinthebeginningof  the  war.and  such 
were  their  exj>erienee8  that  further  attempts  were 
abandoned  until  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  made, 
until  the  prospects  for  peace  and  safety  were 


No  sooner,  however,  had  the  prospect  of  quiet 
been  established,  than  a  revival  of  emigration  be- 
gan. Before  the  war  it  had  been  large,  now  it 
was  largely  increased. 

Wayne's  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  was 
made  at  Greenville,  in  what  is  now  Darke  County, 
the  3d  of  August,  1795.  The  nuniberof  Indians 
present  was  estimated  at  1,300,  dividnl  aniong  the 
principal  nations  as  follows:  1SD  Wyandots,  381 
Dela wares.  143  Shawanees.  45  Ottawas.  4ti  Chip- 
pewas.  240  Pottawatomie,  73  Miamis  and  Eel 
River,  12  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  and  10  Kieka- 
poos  and  Kaskaskias.  The  principal  chiefs  were 
Tarhe,  Buckongahelas,  Black  Hoof.  Blue  Jacket 
and  Little  Turtle.  Most  of  them  had  Wn  tarn- 
p<  r<d  with  by  the  British  agents  and  traders,  but 
all  had  been  so  thoroughly  chastiwd  by  Wayne,  and 
found  that  the  British  only  used  them  as  took 
that  they  were  quite  anxious  to  make  |>cace 
tho  "  Thirteen  Fires."   By  the  treaty,  f 
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were  established,  the  boundary  lines  confirmed  and 
enlarged,  an  exchange  and  delivery  of  prisoners 
effected,  and  permanent  peace  assured. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  after  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  Mr.  Bedell,  from  New  Jersey, 
selected  a  site  for  a  home  in  what  is  now  Warren 
County,  at  a  place  since  known  as  "  Bedell's  Sta- 
tion," about  a  mile  south  of  Union  Village.  Here 
he  erected  a  block-house,  as  a  defense  against  the 
Indians,  among  whom  were  many  renegades  as 
among  the  whites,  who  would  not  respect  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Whether  Mr.  Bedell  was 
alone  that  fall,  or  whether  he  was  joined  by  others, 
is  not  now  accurately  kuown.  However  that  may 
be,  h  e  was  not  long  left  to  himself;  for,  ere  a  year 
had  elapsed,  quite  a  number  of  settlements  were 
made  in  this  part  of  the  Territory.  Soon  after 
his  settlement  was  made,  Gen.  David  Sutton,  Capt. 
Nathan  Kelley  and  others  began  pioneer  life  at 
Deerfield,  in  the  same  locality,  and,  before  three 
years  had  gone  by,  a  large  number  of  New  Jersey 
people  were  established  in  their  homes;  and,  in 
1803,  the  county  was  formed  from  Hamilton. 
Among  the  early  settlers  at  Deerfield,  was  Capt. 
Robert  Benham,  who,  with  a  companion,  in  1779, 
sustained  themselves  many  days  when  the  Captain 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  his  companion 
his  arms,  from  musket-balls  fired  by  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  They  were  with  a  large  party  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Rodgers,  and  were  furiously 
attacked  by  an  immense  number  of  savages,  and 
all  but  a  few  slain.  The  event  happened  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
party  were  going  down  the  Ohio,  probably  to  the 
falls,  and  were  attacked  when  near  the  site  of 
Cincinnati.  As  mentioned,  these  two  men  sus- 
tained each  other  many  days,  the  one  having  per- 
fect legs  doing  the  ne<*-ssarv  walking,  carrying  his 
comrade  to  water,  driving  up  game  for  "him  to 
shoot,  and  any  other  duties  necessary;  while  the 
one  who  had  the  use  of  his  arms  could  dress  his 
companions  and  his  own  wounds,  kill  and  cook 
the  game,  and  perform  his  share.  They  were 
rescued  finally,  by  a  flat-boat,  whose  oceupants, 
for  awhile,  passed  them,  fearing  a  decoy;  but 
becoming  eonvmced  that  such  was  not  the  cast- 
took  them  on  down  to  Louisville,  where  they  were 
nursed  into  perfect  health. 

A  settlement  was  made  near  the  present  town  of 
Lebanon,  the  county  seat  of  Warren  Countv  in 
the  spring  of  179«,  by  Henry  Taylor"  who  Sit  a 
mill  one  m.le  west  of  the  town  site,  on  Turtle 


Creek.  Soon  after,  he  was  joined  by  Ichabod 
Corwin,  John  Osbourn,  Jacob  Vorhees,  Samuel 
Shaw,  Daniel  Bonte  and  a  Mr.  Manning.  When 
Lebanon  was  laid  out,  in  1803,  the  two-story  log 
house  built  in  1797  by  Ichabod  Corwin  was  the 
only  building  on  the  plat.  It  was  occupied  by 
Ephraim  Hathaway  as  a  tavern.  He  had  a  black 
horse  painted  on  an  immense  board  for  a  sign,  aud 
continued  in  business  here  till  1810.  The  same 
year  the  town  was  laid  out,  a  store  was  opened  by 
John  Huston,  and,  from  that  date,  the  growth  of 
the  county  was  very  prosperous.  Three  years 
after,  the  Wtntrm  Star  was  established  by 
Judge  John  McLain,  and  the  current  news  of 
the  day  given  in  weekly  editions.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  newspa|iers  established  in  the  Territory, 
outside  of  Cincinnati 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  spring  of  179ti  brought  a  great  flood 
of  emigration  to  the  Territory.  The  little  settle- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Bedell,  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 
was  alsmt  the  only  one  made  that  fall ;  others  made 
preparations,  and  many  selected  sites,  but  did  not 
settle  till  the  following  spring.  That  spring,  colo- 
nics were  planted  in  what  are  now  Montgomery. 
Ross,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Trumbull,  Ashtabula 
and  Cuyahoga  Counties,  while  preparations  were 
in  turn  made  to  occupy  additional  territory  that 
will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  settlement  made  in  Montgomery  County 
was  begun  early  in  the  spring  of  1796.  As  early 
as  1788.  the  land  on  which  Dayton  now  stands  wits 
selected  by  some  gentlemen,  who  designed  laying 
out  a  town  to  be  named  Veuiee.  They  agreed 
with  Judp»  Symnies,  whose  contract  covered  the 
[  place,  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands.  The  Indian 
war  which  broke  out  at  this  time  prevented  au 
extension  of  settlements  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  parent  colonies,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  abandoned  by  the  purchasers.  Soon  after 
the  treaty  of  1795,  a  new  company.  com]iosed  of 
Gens.  Jonathan  Dayton,  Arthur  St.  Clair.  James 
Wilkinson,  and  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  purchased  the 
land  between  the  Miamis,  around  the  mouth  ot 
Mad  River,  of  Judge  Symnies,  and,  the  4th  of 
November,  laid  out  the  town.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  its  settlement  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
donations  of  lots,  with  other  privileges,  were  offered 
to  actual  settlers.  Forty-six  persons  entered  into 
engagements  to  remove  from  Cincinnati  to  Day- 
I  ton,  but  during  the  winter  most  of  them  scat- 
tered in  different  directions,  and  oiilv  nineteen  ful- 
filled their   contracts.    The    first'  families  who 
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made  a  permanent  residence  here,  arrived  (in  the 
first  day  of  April,  179t>,  and  at  once  set  about 
establishing  homes.  Judge  Symmes,  however, 
becoming  unable  soon  after  to  pay  for  his  purchase, 
the  land  reverted  to  the  United  States,  and  the: set- 
tlers in  and  about  Dayton  found  themselves  with- 
out titles  to  their  lauds.  Congress,  however,  came 
to  the  aid  of  all  sueh  persons,  wherever  they  had 
purchased  land  of  Symmes,  and  passed  a  pre-emp- 
tion law,  under  which  they  could  enter  their  lands 
at  the  regular  government  price.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers entered  their  lands, and  obtained  titles  directly 
from  the  United  States ;  others  made  arrangements 
with  Daniel  C.  Cooper  to  receive  their  deeds  from 
him,  and  he  entered  the  residue  of  the  town  lands. 
He  had  been  the  surveyor  and  agent  of  the  first 
company  of  proprietors,  and  they  assigned  to  him 
certain  of  their  rights  of  pre-emption,  by  which  he 
became  the  titular  owner  of  the  land. 

When  the  State  government  was  orgnniicd  in 
1803,  Dayton  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Montgomery  County,  erected  the  same  year.  At 
that  time,  owing  to  the  title  question,  only  five 
families  resided  in  the  place,  the  other  settlers  hav- 
ing gone  to  farms  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  the  town 
was  gradual  until  "tl.  war  of  1812.  when  its 
growth  was  more  rapid  until  1820,  when  it  was 
again  checked  by  the  general  depression  of  busi- 
ness. It  revived  in  1827,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Miami  Canal,  and  since  then  its  growth  has 
always  been  prosperous.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  Ohio.  The  first  canal  boat*  from 
Cincinnati  arrived  at  Dayton  January  25,  1829, 
and  the  first  one  from  Lake  Krie  the  24th  of 
June,  1845.  Tn  1825,  a  weekly  line  of  stages 
was  established  between  Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 
via  Dayton.  One  day  was  occupied  in  coming 
from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton. 

On  the  ISth  of  September,  1808,  the  Dayton 
Repertory  was  established  by  William  McClureand 
George  Smith.  It  was  printed  on  a  foolscap  Nheet. 
Soon  after,  it  was  enlarged  and  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  and,  ere  long,  found  a  number 
of  competitors  in  the  field. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Miamisburg.in  this  county, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  works,  scattered  about 
over  the  bottom.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
southeast  of  the  village,  on  an  elevation  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Miami, 
a  the  largest  mound  in  the  Northern  States,  ex- 
cepting the  mammoth  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  on 
the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  which  it  nearly  equals 


in  dimensions.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  feet 
around  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
seventy  feet.  When  first  known  it  was  covered 
with  forest  trees,  whose  si/A-  evidenced  great  age. 
The  Indians  could  give  no  account  of  the  mound. 
Kxcavations  revealed  hones  and  charred  earth, 
but  what  was  its  use,  will  always  remain  a  con- 
jecture. 

One  of  the  most  important  early  settlements 
was  made  cotcm]>orary  with  that  of  Dayton,  in 
what  is  now  Bon  County.  The  nine  spring, 
1796,  quite  a  colony  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  and,  near  the  mouth  of  l'aint  Creek, 
began  to  plant  a  crop  of  corn  on  the  bottom.  The 
site  had  been  selected  as  early  as  17!>2,  by  Col. 
Nathaniel  Massie*  and  others,  who  were  M  de- 
lighted with  the  country,  and  gave  such  glowing 
descriptions  of  it  on  their  return — which  accounts 
soon  circulated  through  Kentucky — that  portions 
of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Caneridge  and 
Concord,  in  Bourbon  County,  under  Rev.  Robert 
W.  Finlev,  determined  to  emigrate  thither  in  a 
body,  fhev  were,  in  a  measure,  induced  to  take 
this  step  by' their  dislike  to  slavery,  and  a  desire 
for  freedom  from  its  baleful  influences  and  the  un- 
certainty that  existed  regarding  the  validity  of  the 
land  titles  in  that  State.  The  Rev.  Finley,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  liberated  his  slaves,  and  addressed 
to  Col.  Massie  a  letter  of  inquiry,  in  December, 
1794,  regarding  the  land  on  the  Scioto,  of  which 
he  and  his  people  had  heard  such  glowing  ac- 
count*. 

"  The  letter  induced  Col.  Massie  to  visit  Mr. 
Finley  in  the  ensuing  March.  A  large  concourse 
of  people,  who  wished  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  fixed  on  a  day  to 
meet  at  the  Three  Islands,  in  Manchester,  and 
proceed  ou  an  exploring  expedition.  Mr.  Finley 
also  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Western  Pennsylvania 


•  N  ath«nl«l  Ma»t«  bora  In  OoocbUmi  County  Vfc, 
b*r  ».  IJO,  la  n«<>,  ta»  *B«me«l.  f»r  •  riwrt  liinr.  In  th»  Hrrolu- 
tianart  war.  In  IIS,  h»  Irft  fur  Kentucky,  where  lie  «cted  u  • 
nriHor.  He  wa»  Mtrrward  made  >  Oor.-rntuent  »iir»*jur,  and 
labored  much  in  tb.l  carou-lty  fur  eurly  Ohio  pranMH*.  twin*  l*'d 
in  UikIh.  the  .mount!  (Traded  I.J  the  dang-r  .llarh«l  to  IB*  .unr,>. 
In  17(11,  hp  eaUl.lLhed  tli»  aeillement  at  Manrhri-i. ■' ,  and  a  >ear  or 
two  after,  continued  bin  .urtr,.  n|.  the  SHoto  Here  be  »««>«.■ 
tiniullr  in  crrat  rl.ing.-r  fri>m  th<-  Indiana,  hill  knew  »••»  how  to 
PS \U5Z  them.  .It  thu.  oreaeryl  bta-rft  !«  ' 
li.hed  (he  Cliillicothe  .ettlrm...it,  »n.l  made  hU  holi...  in  thr Scioto 
V»II»t  Mug  now  ar.  Ml.wi"  land  owner  bv  r~*.n  or  hi*  loo* 
rrurreV  n«  aertire.    In  ISO?,  he  »nd  Mtm  l  Mrlca  MiniM» 

U  lb.  ..mo.  of  .;..v.r.,..r  of  0M.V    M wa. 
Mnairie  cotitealed  hi.  ►llKil.ilitr  '»  thr, (Be-,  on  the  ground,  of  b.» 
.lw.nn.lmn  the  Slut"  run!  Inaufflrknrjr  of  time  «  a  re-'.t.nt  ». 
reared  Vy .h-  t'owlHutlon.    Melp       d.<lar«l  IneK.lble  by  th. 

r.-el,rii-d  lb-  ..lore  .1  once,  not  d~oini[  it.    He  wa.  olU  n  Brj.re- 
■     aftrrw.nl.    He  died  NoTember  13,  1MJ. 
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informing  them  of  the  time  and  place  of 

VTVbout  sixty  men  met,  according  to  appoint- 
;  „>.,.  were  divided  into  three  companies, 
ment,  who  were  aiwueu  ,     Th     pr  >. 

four, [themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  »  mhans 
Wh«  had  encamped  at  a  place,  since  dW  Ketw  » 
jy^Slhe  preient  town  of  Ba.nbr.dge. 
TrSaS"  ere  of  those  who  had ^  ret  used  to 
Send  Wayne  s  treaty,  and  it  was  J*™*™*" 
them  battle,  it  being  too  late  to  retreat ^ th 
S2S    The  Indians,  on  being  attacked,  soon  fled 
« 3  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  seven!  wounded. 
One  of  tlT white  only,  Joshua  Robinson,  w*i 
no  J  y  wounded,  and,  during  the 

aJSeranrtSeatld'^t  S  s£p  Brush 
I  Sphere  they  were,  according  to  expiation, 
1  attacked  early  the  nest  morning.    Again  the  In- 
dians were  defeated.    Only  one  man  amon^ ;  the 
whites,  AUcn  GUfillan,  was  wounded    The  part) 
f  whites  continued  their  retreat,  the  next  day 
reached  Manchester,  and  separated  for  their  horn*, 
"After  Waynes  treaty,  Col.  Massie  and  scleral 
of  the  old  explorers  again  met  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Finlev,  formed  a  company,  and  agreed I  to 
make  a  settlement  in  the  ensuing  spring  { 1 - >), 
aUd  raise  a  crop  of  corn  at  the  mouth  of  I  ami 
Creek.   According,  to  agreement,  they  met  at  Man- 
chester about  the  first  of  April,  to  the  numWr  of 
forty  and  upward,  from  Mason  and  Bourbon 
Counties     Among  them  were  Joseph  McCoy, 
I  Benjamin  and  William  Rodgers.  David  Shelby, 
I  J rn.es  Harrod,  Henry,  Bazil  and  Reuben  Abrams, 

William  Jamison,  James  Crawford,  Samuel  An-  | 
1  thonyand  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  Dick,  William 
and  James  Kerr,  George  and  James  KilgTOTO, 
John  Brown,  Samuel  and  Robert  Tcmpletoii.  ler- 
guson  Moon,  William  Nicholson  and  James  B. 
Finley,  later  a  prominent  local  Methodist  minister. 
On  starting,  they  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
of  which  struck  across  the  country,  while  the 
other  came  on  in  pirogues.    The  first  arrived 
earliest  on  the  spot  of  their  intended  settlement, 
and  had  eomnien  i-d  erecting  log  huts  above  the 
mouth  of  Vaiut  Creek,  at  the  "Prairij  Station,' 
before  the  others  had  come  on  by  watt*.  About 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  prairie  were  cultivated 
in  corn  that  season. 


year— 1790— Chillicothe* 


»  In  August,  of  inut  y«^--  ■  . 
laid  out  by  Col.  Maarie  in  a  dense  forest  He 
.rave  a  lot  to  each  of  the  first  settlers,  and,  b)  the 

=AJM       af  5e  north*  3  of  Walnut 
The  o  of  Ws  trace  p^ueed  a 

g  change  ^^,^^3^^^ 

through  Crab  Orchard,  in  Kentuckj. 

2  The  emigrants  brought  corn-meal w  flWjft 

rogu.*.  and  after  that  was  9*t^J™fflin 
S  until  the  ««t  summer  was  ha,  pound^m 


«  WTtcn  the  settlers  first  -me  whisky  was  Mg 
per  gallon;  but,  in  the  spring  of  llJ''  w,'L,V 

n L  ke"  having  found  a  good 1  market 
water,  rushed  it  in,  in  such  quantity,  th  at  the 

1  in  the  town,  so  that,  for  a  ^j"*^  Th,ro 
of  drunkards  and  a  sink  of  corraWW* 
wa8,  however,  a  little  leaven,  which,  in 

!  months,  begun  to  develop  ltsclt- 
luouii  ,    b  Brannon  stole  a 

'•  In  the  spring  of  1 19»,  OM 
creot  coat,  handkerchiel  and  shirt.    He  »«Q 
5fc  absconded,  were  pursued,  -»^t  and  >r  -gh« 
back     Samuel  Smith  was  appointed  Judge, 
j^i.npanncled.  one  attorney  apj-nn ted  »> 
ljudge  to  ma„a,e  the  pr^cutiou  -jj^1^ 
defense;  witnesses  were  ^Tho 
an,l  the  evidence  summed  up  by  the  Jm. 
jury  having  retired  a  few  moments  n  turneU  w 
Ja  2.  die,  of  guilty,  and  that  the  cuta*  bj j£ 
U»eed  wording  to  the  discretion  « 
The   Judge  8o,.n  announce J  that 
should  have  ten  lashes  on  his  nak  |.  a  K 
he  should  sit  on  a  bare  pek-saddl  on  hi  I  ^ 
and  that  his  wife,  who  was  HUiyp-d  «    > ' 
some  agency  in  the  theft,  should  lead  th    ,s  ^ 
every  house  in  the  village,  and  procla.m. 

Indl»s«,  «m««y  >«»"«""  m,'T*  J™  "  .  of  onr  of  the  piW'H 
J,.hnrton  «>•  :   "  Ctalllleolh*  t.  ll"  n»m*  01  o  _  j 


tri)«  "f  III*  8h»w»iwr«.  Tll'I  * 
ChttU«.th*lr.wn.  Th.  wT»n  ';" 
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Brannon,  who  stole  the  great  coat,  handkerchief 
and  shirt ; 1  and  that  James  B.  Finley,  afterward 
Chaplain  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  should  see  the 
sentence  faithfully  carried  out.  Brannon  chose 
the  latter  sentence,  and  the  ceremony  was  faith- 
fully performed  by  his  wife  in  the  presence  of 
every  cabin,  under  Mr.  Finlcy's  care,  after  which 
the  couple  made  off.  This  was  rather  rude,  but 
effective  jurisprudence. 

"  Dr.  Kdward  Tiffin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Worth- 
ington,  of  Berkley  County,  Va.,  were  brothers-in-law, 
and  being  moved  by  abolition  principles,  liberated 
their  slaves,  intending  to  remove  into  the  Ter- 
ritory. For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Worthington  visited 
Chillicothe  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  and  purchased 
several  in  and  out  lota  of  the  town.  On  one  of  the 
former,  he  erected  a  two-story  frame  house,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  village.  On  his  return, 
having  purchased  a  part  of  a  farm,  on  which  his 
family  long  afterward  resided,  and  another  at  the 
north  fork  of  Faint  Creek,  he  contracted  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Yates,  a  millwright,  and  Mr.  George  Haines, 
a  blacksmith,  to  come  out  with  him  the  following 
winter  or  spring,  and  erect  for  him  a  grist  and  saw 
mill  on  his  north-fork  tract.  The  summer,  fall 
and  following  winter  of  that  year  were  marked  by 
a  rush  of  emigration,  which  spead  over  the  hi"h 
bank  prairie,  Pea-pea,  Westfall  and  a  few  miles 
up  Paint  and  Deer  Creeks. 

"  Nearly  all  the  first  settlers  were  cither  regular 
membere,  or  had  been  raised  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Toward  the  fall  of  1797,  the  leaven  of 
piety  retained  by  a  |s.rtion  of  the  first  settlers  be- 
gan to  diffuse  itself  through  the  mass,  and  a  large 
log  meetinghouse  was  erected  near  the  old  grave- 
yard, and  Rev.  William  Speer,  from  Pennsylvania, 
took  charge.  The  sleepers  at  first  served  as  seats  for  ' 
hearers,  and  a  split-log  table  was  used  as  a  pulpit. 
Mr.  Speer  was  a  gentlemanly,  moral  man.  tall  and 
cadaverous  in  person,  and  wore  the  cocked  hat  of 
the  Revolutionary  era. 

"Thomas  Jones  arrived  in  Fcbruarv,  179S, 
brining  with  him  the  first  load  of  bar-iron  in  the 
Scioto  Valley,  and  about  the  same  time  Maj.  Elias  ! 
kin-ham,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  arrived.  Dr. 
iiffin.  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  arrived  the  same  [ 
month  from  Virginia  and  opened  a  store  not  far 
trom  the  log  meeting-house.  A  store  had  been 
opened  previously  by  John  MeDou-al.  The  17th 
oj  April,  the  families  of  Col.  W  orthinsrton  and 
Ur.  Tiffin  arrived,  at  which  time  the  first  marriage 
m  the  Scioto  Valley  was  celebrated.  The  parties 
were  George  Kilgore  and  Elizabeth  Cochrau.  The 


ponies  of  the  attendants  were  hitched  to  the  trees 
along  the  streets,  which  were  not  then  cleared  out, 
nearly  the  whole  town  being  a  wilderness.  Joseph 
Yates,  George  Haines,  and  two  or  three  others, 
arrived  with  the  families  of  Tiffin  and  Worthing- 
ton. On  their  arrival  there  were  but  four  shingled 
roofs  in  town,  on  one  of  which  the  shingles 
were  fastened  with  pegs.  Col.  Worthington's 
house  was  the  only  one  having  glass  windows.  The 
sash  of  the  hotel  windows  was  filled  with  greased 
paper. 

"Col.  Worthington  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Ru- 
fus  Putnam,  Surveyor  General  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  surveyor  of  a  large  district  of  Congress 
lands,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto,  and  Maj. 
Langham  and  a  Mr.  Matthews,  were  appointed  to 
survey  the  residue  of  the  lands  which  afterward 
composed  the  Chillicothe  land  district. 

uThe  same  season,  settlements  were  made  about 
the  Walnut  Plains  by  Samuel  McCulloh  and 
others;  Springer,  Osbourn.  Dyer,  and  Thomas  and 
Elijah  Chenowith,  on  Darly  Creek ;  Lamberts  and 
others  on  Sippo;  on  Foster's  Bottom,  the  Fosters, 
Samuel  Davis  and  others,  while  the  following  fam- 
ilies settled  in  and  about  Chillicothe:  John  ('rouse, 
William  Keys,  William  Lamb,  John  Carlisle,  John 
Mel^anberg,  William  Chandless,  the  Stoctons, 
Gregss,  Bates  and  some  others. 

"  Dr.  Tiffin  and  his  wife  were  the  first  Metho- 
dists in  the  Scioto  Valley.  He  was  a  local  preaeher. 
In  the  fall,  Worthington's  grist  and  saw  mills  on 
the  north  fork  of  Paint  {'reek  were  finished,  the 
first  mills  worthy  the  name  in  tin;  valley. 

"Chillicothe  was  the  point  from  which  the  set- 
tlements diverged.  In  May,  1799,  a  post  office 
was  established  here,  and  Joseph  Tiffin  made  Post- 
master. Mr.  Tiffin  and  Thomas  Gregg  opened 
taverns;  the  first,  under  the  sign  of  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  was  at  the  corner  of  Water  anil  Walnut 
street*;  and  the  last,  under  the  sign  of  the  'llrecn 
Tree,'  was  on  the  corner  of  Paint  and  Water 
streets.  In  1801,  Nathaniel  Willis  moved  in  and 
established  the  Scioto  Gazette,  probably,  the  sec- 
ond paper  in  the  Territory."* 

In  1800,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  was  removed,  by  law  of  Cougress, 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe.  The  sessions  of 
the  Territorial  Assembly  for  that  and  the  next 

Cwere  held  in  a  small  two-story,  hewed-log 
»,  erected  in  1798,  by  Bazil  Abrams.    A  wing 
was  added  to  the  main  part,  of  two  stories  in 

•  RorollrrthKI*  of  Hon. 
Annal«  ut  Ohio. 
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height     In  the  lower  room  of  this  wing,  Col 

his  office,  ami  in  the  upper  room  a  n  ' 
Ld.    In  the  upper  H»d  ^JS^JdffS 
a  billiard  table  was  kept.    It  was  also  made  are 
lortof  Biinblew  and  disreputable  characters.  Hit 
i     ?         wus  used  bv  the  Legislature,  and  as  a 
lower  rooui  was  us™  "j  c       ,  r 

court  room,  a  church  or  a  school  In  t M 
JJrf  1W2  the  building  was  a  rendezvous  and 
Sri.  for'  tidier,,  and,  in  1840,  was  pulled 

d°The  old  State  House  was  commenced  in  1800, 
and  finished  the  next  year  for  the  accon.modaU.m 
•  •  courts 


of  the  Legislature  and  the 


bo  the  first  public  stone  edifice  erected  in  the  Ter- 
ritory    Maj.  William  Rtttledge,  a  Revolutionary 
X,  did  he  mason  work,  and  WUfiw.  Guthrie, 
£^euter.  lulSOl.tbaTerritorld  Leg* lature 
held  their  first  session  in  it.    In  it  ™  a  -  held 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio,  which  tte- 
00  ita  sessions  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
1802.   In  March,  1803,  the  first  Mate  Legislature 
met  in  the  house,  and  continued  their  session  here 
until  1810.    The  sessions  of  1810-11,  and  1811- 
12,  were  held  in  Zanesville,  and  from  there  re- 
moved buck  to  Chillicotta  and  held  in  the  old 
State  Houso  till  IS  111  when  Columbui  became  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  State.        .....  . 

Making  Chillieothe  the  State  capital  did  much 
to  enhance  its  growth.  It  was  incorporated  m 
1802,  and  a  town  council  elected.  In  UWi,  UW 
town  had  fourteen  stores,  six  hotels,  two  newspa- 
pers, two  churches— both  brick  buildings—and 
over  two  hundred  dwellings.  The  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Columbus  checked  its  growth  a  little,  still, 
beini!  in  an  excellent  country,  rapidly  filling  with 
settlers,  the  town  has  always  remained  a  prominent 
tradiug  center. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Chillieothe  was  made 
a  rendezvous  for  United  States  soldiers,  and  a 
prison  established,  in  which  many  British  prison- 
ers were  confined.    At  one  time,  a  conspiracy  for 
escape  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  prevent  it. 
The  plan  was  for  the  prisoners  to  disarm  the 
guard,  proceed  to  jail,  release  the  officers,  burn  the 
town,  and  escape  to  Canada.    The  plot  was  fortu- 
nately disclosed  by  two  senior  British  officers,  upon 
which,  as  a  measure  of  security,  the  officers  and 
chief  conspirators  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Two  or  three  miles  northwest  of  Chillieothe,  on 
a  beautiful  elevation,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  Thomas  Worth- 


»r  afr  is* 

mansion  in  ttie   v»  t*i,  «      \vlirthinirton  named 
when  it  was  completed.    Ow  >>  orthin^on  n 
he  place  Adena,  »  Paradise  '-a  name  not  then 
ctflered  ^^SS 
and  thonovelty  of  P^'X^,  iarobe,  of 
attention.    Its  architect  was  f ' , 

Washington  City,  from  which  place  most  oi 

-  Thi>  mansion,  built  as  u  wan,  <*" 

transportation.    I  he i  rnan*.    ,       gtnK;turcg  now. 
nearly  double  the  expense  oi  bu»-u 
XLa  «.  .hok«m«»f  the  Governor  ullUu  to* 

men  who  have  been  an  honor  and  ornament 

State  and  nation.  A     ,  treaty 

Another  settlement,  begun  soon  afte r  th £jg 
of  peace  in  1793,  was  that  made  onjht  LacK  ^ 


>  in  1T'J.>,  was  uiav  iu»«««.  —  —  > 
River,  about  four  miles  below  the  P^4  ."gjj 

ern  Virnnia,  and  were  true  pioneers,  h\  ing  n,a  n'-. 
bvhuntm,  leaving  the  d-^o^™ 
cornfields  to  tlicir  wives,  much  after  the  style  oi 

~T^.  Worthing*- bo™  «» '-^^^iS^rU 

(V,n.Ulut..>n»ie«n.<-nU>.n,  Hid  MM  »"'•  on  *"  'ft.  Union.  H» 
l>0>nB,«.«*latW. .loth.  -»U*«  u^,^h*„  G..Ten.<>r.  Or, 

U„r,.mal»^lnU.Uo*c.UUhl.d«U|  T„  in  IT* 

,  lUrmtr'i 

oamiMtl 
I  ••  uu 


menu.   "°  r*'inam'*u  1,1       VM*    "  N  1 

ten.  McArlbu, 

»ien.  iui-ni2,h*»r»»'«n",md1r"'7'1 


brrot^ol^K.rlMn''.lnls^;'»i'^'-  In  H«»» 

.„,,.n.l.r  «l  rN.m,l«-  On  hto  frrtiirn  h. MJJ  "SJ^  „«  of  lh. 

,,11»t«fflcicr,tolTle»™lnth.w.r  of  lSl!t.  an  I  h r "  nl^r,  lB  ipsl 
pa.IL  Aft«Ui.*«,h.wM»gmln»nllolhr  if*"  „,  in  „„• 
toG.nKT«.»nnln  |!QO#l«-teJG,.Ternnr  of  t h*  s  .  ^  g^flj 

r«ra  ifttT- 


tO  fluOKTM,  »nrt  In  1*30  f  IfCtrxI  < 

fortnn.l*  ««rld*nl  In  IH3f.  h.  w. 
docllncl  Ull  <lMHb  cune  *  Urn  Jt 
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their  dusky  neighbors.  They  were  both  inveterate 
Indianhaters,  and  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
pass  without  carrying  out  their  hatred.  For  this, 
they  were  apprehended  after  the  treaty;  but, 
though  it  was  clearly  proven  they  had  murdered 
some  inoffensive  Indians,  the  state  of  feeling  was 
such  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 

A  short  time  after  their  settlement,  others  joined 
them,  and,  in  a  few  years,  quite  a  colony  had 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking.  In  1802, 
Newark  was  laid  out,  and,  in  three  or  four  years, 
there  were  twenty  or  thirty  families,  several  stores 
and  one  or  two  hotels. 

The  settlement  of  Granville  Township,  in  this 
county,  is  rather  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  this  part  of  the  State.  From  a  sketch  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  Jacob  Little  in  18-18,  in  Howe's 
Collections,  the  subjoined  statements  are  taken: 

"  In  1804,  a  company  was  formed  at  Granville, 
Mass.,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  settlement 
in  Ohio.  This,  called  the  Scioto  Company,  was 
the  third  of  that  name  which  effected  settlements 
in  Ohio.  The  project  met  with  great  favor,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  elicited,  in  illustration  of 
which  a  song  was  composed  and  sung  to  the 
tune  of  1  Pleasant  Ohio '  by  the  young  people  in 
tho  house  and  at  labor  in  the  field.  We  annex 
two  stanzas,  which  are  more  curious  than  poetical : 


rambling  o'er  these  mountains 
— d  rocks  where  iriea  grow 
Thick  u  the  hairs  upon  your  head, 

Mongst  which  you  cannot  go — 
Great  storms  of  snow,  cold  winds  that  blow, 

We  scarce  can  undergo — 
Says  1  my  boye,  we'll  leave  this  place 
For  the  pleasant  Ohio. 

'Our  precious  friends  that  stay  behind, 

We're  sorry  now  to  leave ; 
But  if  they'll  «uy  and  break  their  shins, 

For  them  we'll  never  grieve. 
Adieu,  my  friends! — Come  on,  my  dears, 

This  journey  we'll  forego, 
And  settle  Licking  Creek, 


"  The  Scioto  Company  consisted  of  one  handled 
and  fourteen  proprietors,  who  made  a  purchase  of 

!  urD-ty"eight  thoUBand  In  the  autumn  of 

1805,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons,  mostly 
lrom  East  Granville,  Mass.,  came  on  to  the  pur- 
Ih'  ,AI thouK"  they  had  been  forty-two  days  on 
|ne  road,  their  first  business,  on  their  arrival,  hav- 
>ng  organized  a  church  before  they  left  the  East, 
was  to  hear  a  sermon.    The  first  tree  cut  was  that 


by  which  public  worship  was  held,  which  stood 
just  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  the  first  Sabbath,  November  1G,  although 
only  about  a  dozen  trees  had  been  felled,  they  held 
divine  service,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  on 
that  spot.  The  novelty  of  worshiping  in  the 
woods,  the  forest  extending  hundreds  of  miles  each 
way  ;  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  the  winter  set- 
ting in,  the  thoughts  of  home,  with  all  the  friends 
and  privileges  left  behind,  and  the  impression  that 
such  must  be  the  accommodations  of  anew  country, 
all  rushed  on  their  minds,  and  made  this  a  day  of 
varied  interest.  When  they  began  to  sing,  the 
echo  of  their  voices  among  the  trees  was  so  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  the  beautiful  meeting- 
house they  had  left,  that  they  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  tears.  They  wrpt  when  they  remem- 
bered Zion.  The  voices  of  part  of  the  choir  were, 
for  a  season,  suppressed  with  emotion. 

"An  incident  occurred,  which  many  said  Mrs. 
Sigourney  should  have  put  into  verse.  Deacon 
Theophilus  Ileese,  a  Welsh  Baptist,  had,  two  or 
three  years  before,  built  a  cabin,  a  mile  and  a  half 
north,  and  lived  all  this  time  without  public  wor- 
ship. He  had  lost  his  cattle,  and,  hearing  a  low- 
ing of  the  oxen  belonging  to  the  Company,  set  out 
toward  them.  As  he  ascended  the  hills  overlook- 
ing the  town  plot,  he  heard  the  singing  of  the 
choir.  The  reverberation  of  the  sound  from  hill- 
top* and  trees,  threw  the  good  man  into  a  serious 
dilemma.  The  music  at  first  seemed  to  be  behind, 
then  in  the  tree-tops,  or  in  the  clouds.  He  stopped, 
till,  by  accurate  listening,  he  caught  the  direction 
of  the  sound ;  went  on  and  passing  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  he  saw  the  audience  sitting  on  the 
level  below.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that 
'  the  promise  of  God  is  a  bond ' ;  a  Welsh  proverb, 
signifying  that  we  have  security,  equal  to  a  bond, 
that  religion  will  prevail  everywhere.  He  said : 
1  These  must  be  good  people.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go  among  them.'  Though  he  could  not  under- 
stand English,  he  constantly  attended  tho  reading 
meeting.  Hearing  the  music  on  that  occasion 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that,  when 
he  became  old  and  met  the  first  settlers,  he  would 
always  tell  over  this  story.  The  first  cabin  built 
was  that  in  which  they  worshiped  succeeding 
Sabbaths,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  winter,  they 
had  a  schoolhouse  and  a  school.  That  church,  in 
forty  years,  received  more  than  one  thousand  per- 
sons into  its  membership. 

"Elder  Jones,  in  1806,  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon in  the  log  church.    The  Welsh  Baptist 
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Church  was  organic  in  the  cabin  of  David 
Thomas,  September  4,  1808  ^ 
the  Granville  members  were  organized  urn  _w» 
Church   and  the  corn-. tone  ol  the. 

were  in  this  township  -405  families,  of  whom  -14 
IS  family  worship;  1431  fouf- 
eeTvcars  of  age,  of  whom  over  800  belong  to 
church The  town  had  150  families,  of  whom  80 
havcfamly  worship.    In  1846,  the  township 
fc^heTiS  S3  Aachen,  Of  whom  IB prayed 
in  school.    In  1846,  the  township  took  621  pen- 
odieal  papers.  besides  three  small  monthlies.  The 
fart  temperance  society  west  of  the  mountains  was 
onraniml  July  15,  1828,  in  this  Jowmhip-  and, 
in  1831,  the  Congregational  Church  passed  a  by- 
law lo  accept  no  member  who  trafficked  id  or  used 

ardent  spirits."  .  tit^,* 

It  is  said,  not  a  settlement  in  the  entire  W  est 
could  present  so  moral  and  upright  I .view  as  that 
of  Granville  Township;  and  nowhere  could  so 
perfect  and  orderly  a  set  of  people  be  found 
Surely,  the  fact  6  argument  enough  in  tavor  ot 
the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Little  also  states  that 
when  Granville  was  first  settled,  it  was  supposed 
that  Worthington  would  be  the  capital  ol  Ohio, 
between  which  and  ZamsviUe,  Granville  would 
make  a  great  halt-way  town.    At  this  time,  wild 
animals,  snakes  and  Indians  abounded,  and  many 
are  the  marvelous  stories  preserved  regarding  the 
destruction   of  the   animals  and  reptiles  —  the 
Indians  being  bound  by  their  treaty  to  remain 
peaceful.    Space   forbids  their  repetition  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  the  whites  iucreased,  the 
Indians,  animals  and  snakes  disappeared,  until 
now  one  is  as  much  a  curiosity  as  the  other. 

The  remaining  settlement  in  the  southwest- 
ern  parts  of  Ohio,  made  immediately  after  the 
treaty _M  0f  1705  or  year  of  1706 — was  in 
what  is  now  Madison  County,  about  a  mile  north 
of  where  the  village  of  Amity  now  stands,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Big  Darby.    This  stream  received  it* 
name  from  the  Indians,  from  a  Wyandot  chief, 
named  Darby,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  upon  it, 
near  the  Union  County  line.    In  the  fall  of  1795, 
Benjamin  Springer  came  from  Kentucky  and  selected 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Darby,  cleared 


me  ground,  built  a  cabin  £ 
family    The  next ^spnng M  J 
and  began  his  life  here.    1  tie  saint  «u 
Sued  by  William  Lapin,  Joshua  and  James  Lw 
ing  and  one  or  two  others. 

\\<h*n  Si.rinirer  came,  he  found  a  whit*  man 
Ti  \lder  who  for  fifteen  years  had 

Cn  a  tt^n^h,  Indians,  and  who  could 

woman  on  the  banks  o  B«UW 
exchanged,  at  Waynes  ^^^TEL 


t 


£  his  desire  to  find  his  relatives,  and  adopt  the 

pacing?  the  latter  caught  a  sheep,  and  *£J 
p^'witJlrdimSy  prevailed  upon  htm 

^Whtthe  southern  and  southwestern part. jrf 
the  State  were  filling  with  settlers  ^  ot  ^  „ 
by  Wavne  s  victories,  the  northern  an I  eastern 
part*  U*amc  likewise  the  theater  of 
Ever  since  the  French  had  «P»^*e 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  English  traders  had  car 


it  was  exp< 


«tcd  one 


will  be 


day  to  bo 


1 


ried  goods  thither, 

a  valuable  part  of  the  West.    It  -»  "  of 
bered  that  Connecticut  had  ceded  a  large  trac 
land  to  the  General  Government^n,^  * 
the  cession  was  confirmed  and  ^^J*^ 
assured,  settlers  flocked  ^«^d«Sof  the 
time,  hardy  adventurers  had  explored ^somc  o 
country,  and  pronounced  it  a     goou  j 
readv  for  the  hand  of  cnteTV™-  Vbment, 
The  first  settlement  in  ^*?Zzu£*» 
and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  P^/^^aV 
made  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut*  Creek, 
tabula  County,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1  >  ^b. 
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day,  the  first  surveying  party  lauded  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek,  and,  on  its  eastern  bank,  near  the 
lake  shore,  in  tin  cups,  pledged — as  they  drank  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  lake — their  country's  welfare, 
with  the  ordnance  accompaniment  of  two  or  three 
fowling-pieces,  discharging  the  required  national 
salute. 

The  whole  party,  on  this  occasion,  unbend 
fifty-two  persons,  of  whom  two  were  females  (  Mrs. 
Stilus  and  .Mrs.  (lutin  )  and  a  child,  and  all  deserve 
a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  next  day,  they  began  the  erection  of  a  large 
log  building  on  the  sandy  beach  on  the  east  side 
of  the  stream.  When  done,  it  was  named  "  Stow 
Castle,"  after  one  of  the  party.  It  was  the  dwell- 
ing, storehouse  and  general  habitation  of  all  the 
pioneers.  The  party  made  this  their  headquar- 
ters part  of  the  summer,  and  continued  busily 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Reserve.  James 
Kingsbury,  afterward  Judge,  arrived  soon  after 
the  party  began  work,  and,  with  his  family,  was 
the  first  to  remain  here  during  the  winter  follow- 
ing, the  rest  returning  to  the  Kast,  or  going  south- 
ward. Through  the  winter,  Mr.  Kingsbury's 
family  suffered  greatly  for  provisions,  so  much  so, 
that,  during  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family 
in  New  York  for  provisions,  one  child,  born  in  his 
absence,  died,  and  the  mother,  reduced  by  her  suf- 
ferings and  solitude,  was  only  saved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  husband  and  father  with  a  sack  of 
flour  he  had  carried,  many  weary  miles,  on  his 
back.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  re- 
moving to  Cleveland,  which  was  laid  out  that  same 

In  the  8PrinB  of  1798>  Alexander  Harper, 
William  MeFarland  and  Ezra  Gregory,  with  their 
families,  started  from  Harperstield,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  arrived  the  last  of  June,  at  their  new 
homes  in  the  Far  West.  The  whole  population  on 
the  Reserve  then  amounted  to  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persona.  These  were  at  Cleveland, 
Youngstown  and  at  Mentor.  During  the  summer, 
three  families  came  to  Burton,  and  Judge  Hudson 
settled  at  Hudson.  All  these  pioneers  suffered 
severely  for  food,  and  from  the  fever  induced  by 
chills.  It  took  several  years  to  become  accli- 
mated. Sometimes  the  entire  neighborhood 
would  he  down,  and  only  one  or  two,  who  could 
wait  on  the  rest  "between  chills."  were  able  to  do 
anything.    Time  and  courage  overcame,  finally. 

It  was  not  until  1798,  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek. 
Those  who  came  there  in  lTOGwent  on  with  their 
surveys,  part  remainiug  in  Cleveland,  laid  out  that 


summer.  Judge  Kingsbury  could  not  remain  at 
Conneaut,  and  went  nearer  the  settlements  made 
about  the  Cuyahoga.  In  the  spring  of  1 798,  Thomas 
Montgomery  and  Aaron  Wright  settled  here  and 
remained.  Up  the  stream  they  found  some  thirty 
Indian  cabins,  or  huts,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, which  they  occupied  until  they  could  erect 
their  own.  Soon  after,  they  were  joined  by  others, 
and,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  settlement  was  permanent 
and  prosperous. 

The  site  of  the  present  town  of  Austinburg  in 
Ashtabula  County  was  settled  in  the  year  1799, 
by  two  families  from  Connecticut,  who  were  in- 
duced to  come  thither,  by  Judge  Austin.  The 
Judge  preceded  them  a  short  time,  driving,  in 
company  with  a  hired  man,  some  cattle  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  woods,  follow- 
ing an  old  Indian  trail,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  in  a  Iwat  across  the  lake.  When  they  ar- 
rived, there  were  a  few  families  at  Harpersburg; 
one  or  two  families  at  Windsor,  twenty  miles 
southwest;  also  a  few  families  at  Klk  Creek,  forty 
miles  northeast,  and  at  Vernon,  the  same  distance 
southeast.  AH  these  were  in  a  destitute  condition 
for  provisions.  In  1800,  another  family  moved 
from  Norfolk,  Conn.  In  the  spring  of  1801,  sev- 
eral families  came  from  the  same  place.  Part  came 
by  land,  and  part  by  water.  During  that  season, 
wheat  was  carried  to  an  old  mill  on  Elk  Creek, 
forty  miles  away,  and  in  some  instances,  half  was 
given  for  carrying  it  to  mill  and  returning  it  in 
flour.  , 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1801,  a  church  of  six- 
teen members  was  constituted  in  Austinburg. 
This  was  the  first  church  on  the  Reserve,  and  was 
founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  the  first  mission- 
ary there."  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  in 
1802,  Mr.  Badger  moved  his  family  from  Buffalo 
to  this  town,  in  the  first  wagon  that  ever  came 
from  that  place  to  the  Reserve.  In  1803,  noted 
revivals  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  West,  attended 
by  the  peculiar  bodily  phenomenon  known  as  the 
"  shakes  "  or  "jerks." 

The  surveying  party  which  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  Conneaut  Creek,  July  4,  179G,  soon  completed 
their  labors  in  this  part  of  the  Reserve,  and  ex- 
tended them  westward.  By  the  first  of  September, 
they  had  explored  the  lake  coast  as  far  west  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Cuyahoga*  River,  then  considered 
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by  all  an  important  Western  place  and  one  d«- 
lined  to  be  a  great  co.umerc.al  mart    Time  has 
verified  the  prophecies,  as  now  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land covers  the  site.  rw— hum 
As  early  as  1755,  the  mouth  of  the  Cujahogn 
River  was  laid  down  on  the  map*,  and  the  b  rem Ji 
had  a  station  hen-.    It  was  also  considered  an  m- 
nortant  post  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  later/of  1812.    The  British  who  after  the 
Revolution,  refused  to  abandon  the  lake  country 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  occupied  its  shores  until 
175)0.    Their  traders  had  a  house  in  Ohio  t  t)  , 
north  of  the  Detroit  road,  on  the  point  of  the  hill 
near  the  river,  when  the  surveyors  arrived  in 
17%     Washington,  Jefferson,  and  all  statesmen 
of  that  day,  regarded  the  outlet  of  the  Cuyahoga 
as  an  important  place,  and  hence  the  early  at- 
tempt of  the  surveyors  to  reach  and  lay  out  a  town 

^The  corps  of  surveyors  arrived  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796,  and  at  onec  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  town. 
It  was  named  Cleveland,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Moses 
Cleveland,  the  Land  Company's  agent,  and  for 
years  a  very  prominent  man  in  Connecticut,  where 
he  lived  and  died.  By  the  18th  of  October,  the 
surveyors  had  completed  the  survey  and  left  the 
place,  leaving  only  Job  V.  Stiles  and  family,  and 


them.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  fever,  that 
any  one  having  only  ^^^T^Z 


fortunate, 
medicines 


Much  suffering  for  proper 


followed.    The"  only  way  the  Doane 
family  was  supplied  for  two  months  or  more  was 
through  the  exertions  of  this  boy,  who  went  dally, 
X  bavin*  had  one  attack  of  the  chills,  to  Judge 
ffii  hunrs  in  Newburg-five  miles  away  where 
the  Jud,Jnow  lived-got  a  peck  o»  cor...  mashed, 
in  a  hand-mill,  waited  until  a  second  attack  of  the 
cWlCassed  over,  and  then  returned.  Atone  time,  . 
Z  several  days,  he  was  too  ill  »»  1 
during  which  turnips  comprkd  the  chief  armk 
of  diet.    Fortunately,  Maj.  Carter,  having  only 
tie  ague,  was  enabled  with  bi.trus.y  ^«**JS 
i  to  procure  an  abundance  of  venison  and  other  wdd 
■Jne.    His  family,  being  somewhat  acclimated 
I  &  less  than  .Ly  others.  Their  s.tuatioo  .can 
hardly  now  be  realized.    «  Destitute  o.  a  ph>s  mn 
and  with  few  medicines,  necessity  taugh    hem  to 
u«c  such  means  as  nature  had  placed  w.thnv tl en- 
reach.    They  BUl*tituted  pilU  *^  theextmct  of 
the  bittemut  bark  for  calomel,  and  dogwood  and 
cherry  bark  for  quinine." 

In  November,  four  men,  who  had  so  far  reeov 
cred  as  to  have  ague  attacks  no  «^  ""J 
i„  two  or  three  days,  started  in  the  b«jW 
^-p^-who-were  the  only  persons  that  ,  W^Cr^J^ 
passed  the  succeeding  winter  in  this  place.    Their  !  of  flour.    «  Ik 
residence  was  a  log  cabin  that  stood  on  a  spot  of 
ground  long  afterward  occupied  by  the  Commercial 
Bank.    Their  nearest  neighbors  were  at  Conne- 
aut,  where    Judge  Kingsbury   lived;  at  Fort 
Mcintosh,  on  the  south  or  east,  at  the  mouth  of 
Big  Beaver,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Raisin, 
on  the  west 

The  next  season,  the  surveying  party  came  again 
to  Cleveland,  which  they  made  their  headquarters. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Judge  Kingsbury  came  over 
from  Conneaut,  bringing  with  him  Elijah  Gunn, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  joined  him.  Soon 
after,  Maj.  Lcrenso  Carter  and  Exckiel  Hawley 
came  with  their  families.    These  were  about  all 
who  are  known  to  have  settled  in  this  place  that 
summer.    The  next  year,  1798,  Rodolphus  Ed- 
wards and  Nathaniel  Doane  and  their  families  set- 
tled in  Cleveland.    Mr.  Doane  had  been  ninety- 
two  dayB  on  his  journey  from  Chatham,  Conn.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  nearly  every 
person  in  the  settlement  was  down  with  the  bil- 
ious fever  or  with  the  ague.    Mr.  Doanc's  family 
consisted  of  nine  persons^  of  whom  Scth,  a  lad  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  the  only  one  able  to  care  for 


iour     v>  lien  oem»   ,»        ,,  , 

drove  them  ashore,  broke  their  boat,  and  couipelbd 
their  return.    During  the  winter  and 
lowing,  the  settlers  had  no  flour .except  that 
ground  in  hand  and  coffee  mills,  which  was,  how- 
eVer,  considered  very  good^  Not  all  had  even  that 
During  the  summer,  the  Connecticut  Land  torn 
pany  opened  the  tot  road  on  the  tajlV ««* 
commenced  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  lake 
shore,  on  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  and  extended 
to  Cleveland.    In   January.  1 . 99,  Mr.  Doane 
moved  to  Doane's  Corners,  leaving  only  Maj.  tar 
ter's  family  in  Cleveland,  all  the  rest  leaving  as 
soon  as  they  were  well  enough.  For  fifteen  months, 
the  Major  and  his  family  were  the  only  white  per- 
sons left  on  the  town  site.    During  the  ntUg 
Wheeler  W.  Williams  and  Maj.  Wyatt  bu.lt  he 
first  grist-mill  on  the  Reserve,  on  the  site  "t  ™m 
burg.'   It  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  neighborhood.    Prior  to  this,  each  tarn^ 
ily  had  its  own  hand-mill  in  one  of  the  corners  i 
the  cabin.    The  old  mill  is  thus  described  by  a 


°°Thc  stones  were  of  the  common  grindstone 
grit,  about  four  inches  thick,  and  twenty  in  diame- 
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ter.  The  runner,  or  upper,  was  turned  bj  hand, 
by  a  pole  «ct  in  the  top  of  it,  near  the  outer  edge. 
Tho  upper  end  of  the  pole  was  inserted  into  a  hole 
in  a  biKird  fastened  above  to  the  joists,  immedi- 
ately over  the  hole  in  the  verge  of  the  runner. 
One  person  fed  the  corn  into  the  eyt — a  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  runner — while  another  turned. 
It  was  very  hard  work  to  ^rind,  and  the  operators 
alternately  exchanged  places." 

In  1800,  several  settlers  came  to  tho  town  and 
a  more  active  life  was  the  result.  From  this  time, 
Cleveland  began  to  progress.  The  4th  of  July, 
1301,  the  first  ball  in  town  was  held  at  Major 
Carter's  lo#  cabin,  on  the  hill-side.  John  and 
Benjamin  Wood,  and  R.  H.  Blinn  were  managers  , 
and  Maj.  Samuel  Jones,  musician  and  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  company  numbered  about  thirty, 
very  evenly  divided,  for  the  times,  between  the 
sexes.  "  Notwithstanding  the  dancers  had  a  rough 
puncheon  floor,  and  no  better  beverage  to  enliven 
their  spirits  than  sweetened  whisky, yet  it  U  doubt- 
ful if  the  anniversary  of  American  independence 
was  ever  celebrated  in  Cleveland  by  a  more  joyful 
and  harmonious  company  than  those  who  danced 
the  scamper-down,  double-shuffle,  western-swing 
and  half-nioon,  that  day,  in  Maj.  Carter's  cabin." 
lne  growth  of  the  town,  from  this  period  on,  re- 
mained prosperous.  The  usual  visits  of  the  Indi- 
ans were  made,  ending  in  their  drunken  carousals 
and  fights.  Deer  and  other  wild  animals  furnished 
abundant  meat.  The  settlement  was  constantly 
augmented  by  new  arrivals,  so  that,  by  1814,  Cleve- 
land wa»  incorporated  as  a  town,  and,  in  183G,  as 
a  i-Jtv.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lakes, 
and  hence  the  merchandise  of  the  lakes  1ms  always 
won  attracted  thither.  Like  Cincinnati  and  Chil- 
Hcothe,  it  became  the  nucleus  of  settlements  in  this 

%^**>**»k**  ****** 

U'0n°  °«  th°  ear,iest  settlements  made  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  by  some  claimed  as  the  first 
"ierem,was  made  on  the  site  of  Youngstown,  Ma- 
Momng County,  by  a  Mr.  Young, aft  erward  a  J  udgc, 
">  the  summer  of  179ti.  During  this  summer, 
Wore  the  settlements  at  Cuyahoga  and  Conneaut 
were  made,  Mr.  Young  and"  Mr.  Wilcott,  proprie- 
tors o  a  township  of  land  in  Northeastern  Ohio, 
G"no  to  their  possesses  and  began  the  survey  of 
"upland.  Just  when  they  came  is  not  known. 
Maj  were  found  here  by  Col.  James  Ililltnan, 
en  a  trader  in  the  employ  of  Duncan  &  Wil  son, 
J  "«*WBh,«wno  had  been  forwarding  goods 
"cross  the  country  by  pack-saddle  horses  since 


1 780,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  thence  to  be 
shipjied  on  the  schooner  Mackinaw  to  Detroit. 
Col.  Ililltnan  generally  had  charge  of  all  these 
caravans,  consisting  sometimes  of  ninety  horses 
and  ten  men.  They  commonly  crossed  the  Big 
Beaver  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  She- 
naugo,  thence  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahoning — 
Called  by  the  Indians  "  Mahoni"  or  "  Mahonick," 
signifying  the  "  lick  "  or  "  at  the  lick  " — crossing 
it  ■boat  three  miles  below  the  site  of  Younp<town, 
theme  by  way  of  the  Salt  Springs,  over  the  sites 
of  Milton  and  Ravenna,  crossing  the  Cuyahoga  at 
the  mouth  of  Breakneck  and  again  at  the  mouth 
of  Tinker's  Creek,  thence  down  the  river  to  its 
mouth,  where  they  had  a  log  hut  in  which  to 
store  their  good*.  This  hut  was  there  when  the 
surveyors  came,  but  at  the  time  unoccupied.  At 
the  mouth  of  Tinker's  Creek  were  a  few  log  huts 
built  by  Moravian  Missionaries.  These  were  used 
ouly  one  year,  as  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Tus- 
carawas River.  These  and  three  or  four  cabins  at 
the  Salt  Springs  were  the  only  buildings  erected 
by  the  whites  prior  to  1790,  in  Northeastern  Ohio. 
I'hose  at  the  Salt  Spriugs  were  built  at  an  early 
day  for  the  accommodation  of  whites  who  came 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  make  salt.  The 
tenants  were  dispossessed  in  1785  by  Gen.  Harmar. 
A  short  time  after,  one  or  two  white  men  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  here.  In  1788,  Col.  Hill- 
man  settled  at  Beavertown,  where  Duncan  & 
Wilson  had  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  Indians.  He  went  back  to  Pittsburgh 
soon  after,  however,  owing  to  the  Indian  war,  and 
remained  there  till  its  close,  continuing  in  his  busi- 
ness whenever  opportunity  offered.  In  1796, 
when  returning  from  one  of  bus  trading  expeditions 
alone  in  his  canoe  down  the  Mahoning  River,  he 
discovered  a  smoke  on  the  bank  near  the  present 
town  of  Youngstown,  and  on  going  to  the  spot 
found  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  as  before  men- 
tioned. A  part  of  Col.  Hillman 's  cargo  consisted 
of  whisky,  a  gallon  or  so  of  which  he  still  had. 
The  price  of  "  fire-water  "  then  was  81  per  quart 
in  the  currency  of  the  country,  a  deerskin  being 
legal  tender  for  81,  and  a  doeskin  for  50  cents. 
Mr.  Young  proposed  purchasing  a  quart,  and 
having  a  frolic  on  its  contents  during  the  even- 
ing, and  insisted  on  paying  Hillman  his  cus- 
tomary price.  Hillman  urged  that  inasmuch  as 
they  were  strangers  in  the  country,  civility  re- 
quired him  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  entertain- 
ment. Young,  however,  insisted,  and  taking  the 
deerskin  used  for  bis  bed — the  only  one  he  had — 
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paid  fur  his  quart  of  whisky,  and  an  evening's 
frolic  was  the  result. 

"  Hillman  remained  a  few  days,  when  they  ac- 
companied him  to  Beaver  Town  to  celebrate  the 
4th,  and  then  all  returned,  and  Hillman  erected  a 
cabin  on  the  site  of  Youngstown.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  remained  here  at  this  time,  and 
hence  the  priority  of  actual  settlement  is  generally 
conceded  to  Councaut  and  Cleveland.  The  next 
year,  in  the  fall,  a  Mr.  Brown  and  one  other  per- 
son came  to  the  banks  of  the  Mahoning  and  made 
a  permanent  settlement.  The  same  season  Uriah 
Holmes  and  Titus  Hayes  came  to  the  same  locality, 
and  before  winter  quite  a  settlement  was  to  be  seen 
here.  It  proceeded  quite  prosperously  until  the 
wanton  murder  of  two  Indians  occurred,  which, 
for  a  time,  greatly  excited  the  whites,  lest  the  In- 
dians should  retaliate.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Col.  Hillman,  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
natives,  they  agreed  to  let  the  murderers  stand  a 
trial.  They  were  acquitted  upon  some  technicality. 
The  trial,  1  however,  pacified  the  Indians,  and  no 
trouble  came  from  the  unwarranted  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  no  check  in  the  emigration 
or  prosperity  of  the  colony  occurred."* 

As  soon  as  an  effective  settlement  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Youngstown,  others  were  made  in  the 
surrounding  country.  One  of  these  was  begun  bv 
William  Fenton  in  1798,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Warren,  in  Trumbull  County.  He 
remained  here  alone  one  year,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Capt.  Ephraiin  Quimby.  By  the  last  of  Sej»- 
tomber,  the  next  year,  the  colony  had  increased  to 
sixteen,  and  from  that  date  on  continued  prosixT- 
ously.  Once  or  twice  they  stood  in  fear  of  the 
Indians,  as  the  result  of  quarrels  induced  by 
whisky.  Sagacious  persons  generally  saved  any 
serious  outbreuk  and  pacified  the  natives.  Mr. 
Badijer,  the  first  missionary  on  the  Reserve,  cam.' 
to  the  settlement  hen-  and  on  the  Mahoning  as 
soon  as  each  was  made,  and,  by  his  earnest  labors, 
succeeded  in  forming  churches  and  schools  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
on  the  Reserve,  and  throughout  his  long  and  busy 
life,  was  well  known  and  greatly  respected.  He 
died  in  1S4I>,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

The  settlement*  given  are  about  all  that  were 
made  before  the  close  of  1797.  In  following  the 
narrative  of  these  settlements,  attention  is  paid  to 
the  chronological  order,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
Like  those  settlements  already  made,  many  which 

•a«0u«tk,tt.„f  Qui.  i 


i  Overdicr, 
.'ulbertson, 


are  given  as  occurring  in  the  next  year,  1798, 
were  actually  begun  earlier,  but  were  only  tem- 
porary preparations,  and  were  not  considered  as 
made  until  the  next  year. 

Turning  again  to  the  southern  portion  of  Ohio, 
the  Scioto,  Muskingum  and  Miami  Valleys  come 
prominently  into  notice.  Throughout  the  entire 
Eastern  States  they  were  still  attracting  attention, 
aud  an  increased  emigration,  busily  occupying  their 
verdant  fields,  was  the  result.  All  about  Chilli- 
cothe  was  now  well  settled,  and,  up  the  banks  of 
that  stream,  prospectors  were  selecting  sites  for 
their  future  homes. 

In  1797,  Robert  Armstrong,  George  Skidmore, 
Lucas  Sullivant,  William  Domigan,  James  Mar- 
shall, John  Dill,  Jacob  (irubb,  Jacob 
Arthur  0'IIara,  John  Brickell,  Col.  ( 
the  Dcardorfs,  McElvains,  Sellcs  and  others,  came 
to  what  is  now  Franklin  County,  and,  in  August, 
Mr.  Sullivant  and  some  others  laid  out  the  town  of 
Franklinton,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  oppo- 
site the  site  of  Columbus.  The  country  about  this 
locality  had  long  been  the  residence  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  who  had  a  large  town  on  the  city's  site,  and 
cultivated  extensive  fields  of  corn  on  the  river  bot- 
toms. The  locality  had  been  visited  by  the  whites 
as  early  as  1780,  in  some  of  their  expeditions,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  land  noticed.  As  soon  as  peace 
was  assured,  the  whites  came  and  liegan  a  settle- 
ment, as  has  lieeti  noted.  Soon  after  Franklinton 
was  established,  a  Mr.  Springer  and  his  son-in-law. 
Osbom,  settled  on  the  Big  Darby,  and.  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1798,  a  seattoriiitf  settlement  was  made  on 
Alum  Creek.  About  the  same  time  settlers  tamo 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gahannah,  and  along  other 
water-courses.  Franklinton  was  the  point  to  which 
emigrants  came,  and  from  which  they  always  made 
their  permanent  location.  For  several  years  there 
was  no  mill,  tior  any  such  commodity,  nearer  tlian 
Chillicothe.  A  hand-mill  was  constructed  in 
Franklinton,  which  was  commonly  used,  unless  the 
settlers  made  a  trip  to  Chillicothe  in  a  canoe. 
Next,  a  horse-mill  was  tried ;  but  not  till  1 305, 
when  Col.  Kilbourne  built  a  mill  at  Worthington. 
settled  in  1803,  could  any  efficient  grinding  be 
done.  In  1789,  a  small  store  was  opened  in  Frank- 
linton, by  James  Scott,  but.  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  Chillicothe  was  the  nearest  post  office 
Often,  when  the  neighbors  wanted  mail,  one  of 
their  ouiuImt  was  furnished  money  to  pay  the 
postage  on  any  letters  that  might  be  waiting,  and 
sent  for  the  mail.  At  first,  as  in  all  new  localities,  ( 
a  great  deal  of  sickness,  fever  and  ague,  prevailed.  . 
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As  the  people 


acclimated,  this,  however. 


The  township  of  Sharon  in  this  county  has  a 
history  similar  to  that  of  Granville  Township  in 
Licking  County.  It  was  settled  by  a  "Scioto 
Company,"  formed  in  Granby,  Conn.,  in  the  winter 
of  1801-02,  consisting  at  first  of  eight  associate*. 
They  drew  up  articles  of  association,  among  whicb 
was  one  limiting  their  number  to  forty,  each  of 
whom  must  be  unanimously  chosen  bv  ballot,  a 
single  negative  beingsufficient  to  prevent  an  election. 
Col.  James  Kilbourne  was  sent  out  the  succeeding 
spring  to  explore  the  country  and  select  ami  pur- 
chase a  township  for  settlement.  He  returned  in 
the  fall  without  making  any  purchase,  through 
fear  that  the  State  Constitution,  then  about  to  be 
formed,  would  tolerate  slavery,  in  which  case  the 
project  would  have  been  abandoned.  While  on 
this  visit,  Col.  Kilbourne  compiled  from  a  variety 
of  sources  the  first  map  made  of  Ohio.  Although 
much  of  it  was  conjectured,  and  hence  inaccurate, 
H  was  very  valuable,  being  correct  as  far  as  the 
State  was  then  known. 

"As  soon  as  information  was  received  that  the 
constitution  of  Ohio  prohibited  slavery,  Col.  Kil- 
bourne purchased  the  township  he  had  previously 
selected,  within  the  United  States  military  land 
district,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  began  improvements.  By  the  succeed- 
ing  December,  one  hundred  settlers,  mainly  from 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  and  Hampshire  County, 
Mass.,  arrived  at  their  new  home.  Obeying  to  the 
letter  the  agreement  made  in  the  East,  the  first 
cabin  erected  was  used  for  a  schoolhouse  and  a 
church  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination ; 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  arrival  of  the  colony, 
divine  service  was  held  therein,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  eleventh  family  a  school  was  opened.  This 
early  attention  to  education  ami  religion  has  left 
its  favorable  impress  upon  the  people  until  this  day. 
lhe  first  4th  of  July  was  uniquely  and  appropri- 
ately celebrated.  Seventeen  gimintic  trees,  em- 
blematical of  the  seventeen  States  forming  the 
I  nion,  were  cut,  so  that  a  few  blows  of  the  ax.  at 
sunnsc  on  the  4th,  prostrated  each  successively 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  forming  a  national  salute 
novel  ln  the  world's  history.'  * 

The  growth  of  this  part  of  Ohio  continued 
without  interruption  until  the  establishment  of  the 
fctote  capital  at  Columbus,  in  1 81 (5.  The  town  was 
»wout  in  1812,  but,  as  that  date  is  considered  re- 


mote  in  the  early  American  settlements,  its  history 
will  be  left  to  succeeding  pages,  and  there  traced 
when  the  history  of  the  State  capital  and  State 
government  is  given. 

The  site  of  Zancsvillc,  in  Muskingum  County, 
was  early  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  place  to  form 
a  settlement,  and,  had  not  hostilities  opened  in 
1791,  with  the  Indians,  the  place  would  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  settled  in  Ohio.  As  it  was,  the 
war  so  disarranged  matters,  that  it  was  not  till 
1737  that  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected. 

The  Muskingum  country  was  principally  occu- 
pied, in  aboriginal  times,  by  the  Wyandots,  Dela- 
ware's, and  a  few  Senecas  and  Shawanees.  An  In- 
dian town  once  stood,  years  before  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Duncan's  Falls, 
in  Muskingum  County,  from  which  circumstance 
the  place  is  often  called  "Old  Town."  Near  Dres- 
den, was  a  huge  Shawanee  town,  called  Wakato- 
maca.  The  graveyard  wit's  (juite  large,  and,  when 
the  whites  first  settled  here,  remains  of  the  town 
were  abundant.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
venerable  Maj.  Cass,  father  of  Lewis  Cass,  lived 
and  died.  He  owned  4,000  acres,  given  him  for 
his  military  services. 

The  first  settlers  on  the  site  of  Zancsvillc  were 
William  McCulloh  and  Henry  Crooks.  The  lo- 
cality was  given  to  Ebeneaer  Zane,  who  had  been 
allowed  three  sections  of  land  on  the  Scioto.  Mus- 
kingum and  Hockhocking,  wherever  the  road 
crossed  these  rivers,  provided  other  prior  claims 
did  not  interfere,  for  opening  "Zane's  trace." 
When  he  located  the  road  across  the  Muskingum, 
he  selected  the  place  where  Zancsvillc  now  stands, 
being  attracted,  there  by  the  excellent  water  privi- 
leges. He  gave  the  section  of  land  here  to  his 
brother  Jonathan  Zane,  and  J.  Mclntire,  who 
leased  the  ferry,  established  on  the  road  over  the 
Muskingum,  to  William  McCulloh  and  Henry 
Crooks,  who  became  thereby  the  first  settlers.  The 
feny  was  kept  about  where  the  old  upper  bridge 
was' afterward  placed.  The  ferry  boat  was  made 
by  fastening  two  canoes  together  with  a  stick. 
Soon  after  a  flat-boat  was  used.  It  was  brought 
from  Wheeling,  by  Mr.  Mclntire,  in  1797,  the 
year  after  the  ferry  was  established.  The  road  cut 
out  through  Ohio,  ran  from  Wheeling,  Va.,  to 
Mavsville.  Kv.  Over  this  road  the  mail  was  car- 
ried, and,  in  1798.  the  first  mail  ever  carried 
wholly  in  Ohio  was  brought  up  from  Marietta  to 
MeCulloh's  cabin  by  Daniel  Couvcrs,  where,  by 
arrangement  of  the  Postmaster  General,  it  met 
a  mail  from  Wheeling  and  one  from  Maysville. 
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McCuUoh,  who  could  hardly  r^]  w1W  auth  .nz. 
to  assort  iho  mails  and  send  each  package  m  Us 
proper  direction.    For  this  Mmpe  he  received 
£$0  per  annum  ;  but  owing  to  bjfl  inability  to  read 
well  PMr-  Conors  generally  performed  the  duty. 
\tthat  time,  the  mails  met  hen.  once  a  week 
Four  years  after,  the  settlement  had  so  njereased 
that  a  regular  post  office  was  o^l  and  Ihouias 
IWden  appointed  Postmaster.    He  kept  bus  office 
in  a  wooden  building  neat  the  river  bauk. 

Messrs.  Zauc  and  Melntire  laid  out  a  town  in 
179lt,  which  they  tailed  Westbourn        ben  the 
post  office  was  established,  it  was  named  Zauesville, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  village  took  the  same  name. 
A  few  families  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
soon  after  McCuUoh  arrived,  and  as  this  locality 
crew  well,  not  long  after  a  store  and  tavern  was 
opened  here.    Mr'.  Melntire  built  a  double  log 
cabin,  which  was  used  as  a  hotel,  and  in  wlueh 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  was  once  enter- 
tained.   Although  the  fare  and  accommodations 
were  of  the  pionwr  period,  the  honorable  guest  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  his  visit,  if  the  statements  of  Lewis 
Cass  in  his  "  Camp  and  Court  of  Louis  Philippe 
may  be  believed. 

In  IBM,  Muskingum  County  was  formed  by  the 
Legislature,  and,  for  a  while,  strenuous  effort*  made 
to  secure  the  State  capital  by  the  citizcus  of  Zanes- 
ville.  They  even  erected  buildings  fur  the  use  of 
the  Legislature  and  Governor,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1810-11,  the  temporary  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  here.  When  the  peruiaucut  State 
capital  was  chosen  in  1S1G,  Zanesville  was  passed 
by,  and  gave  up  the  hope.  It  U  now  one  of  the 
most  enteq>risiug  towns  in  the  Muskingum  Valley. 

Duriug  the  summer  of  17U7,  John  K.noop,then 
living  four  miles  above  Cincinnati,  made  several 
expeditions  up  the  Miami  Valley  and  selected  the 
land  on  which  he  afterward  located.    The  nest  I 
spring  Mr.  Kuoop,  his  brother  Benjamin,  Henry  j 
I  Garartl,  Benjaruin  Hamlel  and  JohnTildus  estab- 
lished a  station  in  what  is  now  Miami  County,  near 
'  the  present  town  of  Stauutou  Village.    That  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  Knoop  planted  the  first  apple-tree  in 
the  Miami  *  country.    They  all  lived  together  for 
greater  sifnty  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
they  were  occupied  clearing  their  farms  and  erect- 
ing dwellings.    During  the  summer,  the  site  of 
Puma  was  settled,  and  three  young  men  located  at  a 
place  known  as  u  Freeman's  Prairie."    Those  who 


settled  at  Pi4ua  were  Samuel  H  hard,  Job  l.arard, 
Sh lac  Hudson,  Jonah  Rollins  Daniel  C«x. 
Thomas  Rich,  and  a  Mr.  Hunter.  The  L«  named 
came  to  the  site  of  .'«,.«  first  .«  UiU  and 
SSed  bis  home.  Until  17«.)f<,  these  named  w  re 
be  onlv  urn,  in  -his  locality  ;  but  that  year  e.  - 
^tiou'sct  in.  and  very  shortly ^occupied  ahnost  jU 
E  bottom  land  in  Miami  County  W  uh  W 
-crease  of  emigration,  came  the  comforts  o 


aids  to 


civil- 


llll-H.--4fcr^.  '  n 

and  mills,  stores  and  other  necessary 
ii-ition  were  ere  long  to  be  seen. 

The  Erf  W  !<  historic,  Wing  the 

tJSr  of  many' important  Indian  c<*-urrenc^ 
and  the  old  boine  S  the  8ta««e^  jta* 
tribe  Teeumseh  was  a  chief.    During  the  Imt . 
w£  a  fort  called  Fort  Pi-.ua  was  built  nea Mb. 
residence  of  Col.  John  Johnston,  k -long  the  f. u h 
ful  Indian  Agent.    The  fort  was  abandoned  at  the 
close  of  hostilities,  --htVk 
When  the  Miami  Canal  was  opened  through ^ 
part  of  the  State,  the  country  be™ ^pidl) 
improve,  and  is  now  probably  one  of  the  best  por 

^UniTsame  time  the  Mumii  -  settled  » 
company  of  people  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mr 
3  who  wcVprincipally  of  German  and  InA 
descent,  located  in  Lawrence  County,  near ^thc  n  n 
re-ion.  As  soon  as  that  ore  was  n^vai^ 
E  prtof  the  State  rapidly  filled  «»J  -gj 
most  of  whom  engaged  in  the  min.ng  and  workup 
of  iron  ore.    Now  it  is  very  prosperous. 

Another  settlement  was  made  the  «*»  JJJ 
1797,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  th-  river,  in 
County.  The  settlement  progressed  ^wlyjwrj 
while,  owing  to  a  few  J^^S 
The  celebrated  Adam  Poe  had  been  here  as  ca J 
<>   ,...1  several  localities  are  made  lot-all) 


178'J 


1  17S-,  and  scvera. 
famous  by  bis  and  his  brother  s  ^*u"*  = 

In  tbii  county,  on  Little  Beaver  Cree je* £ 
mouth,  the  second  pa^-mill  west of  jhe  AH 
ghan.es  was  erected  m  1 *0!M».    It  « as  im  , 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in 

Ohio   Paper-Mill.     Its   proprietors  wcrt  Joi 
Bever  and  John  Coulter.  .         „  ■ 

One  of  the  most  noted  localities  in  the  Statcj. 

comprised  in  Greene  County.     The  a m 
town.  "Old  Chillicothe,"  was  on  the  Little  M  iHg 
in  this  count  v.  about  three  tmles  north  of  th t 
I  of  Xenia.    this  old  Indian  town  was,  m  h  J 
I  nals  of  the  West,  a  noted  place,  and  is  «r    u  » 
eed.    It  is  first  mentioned  in  1 . .     '>)  *J . 


noticed,     u  is  nrsi  -  nd'vanLed 

♦Ti^w.rdMi.imiintiiiiDdiuitoi.ri.  .tKnia«i  motb»r.  Tiw    Thomas  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  whouoiuij  . 
^-rr^r0'^^^^-^--    alone  into  the  town  and  obtain,!  the  consent  of 
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the  Indians  to  go  on  to  Kentucky  mul  make  his 
settlement  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  His  audacious 
bravery  gained  his  request.  Daniel  Boone  way 
taken  prisoner  early  in  1778,  with  twenty-seven 
others,  and  kept  for  a  time  at  Old  Chillieothc. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  British  Governor, 
Hamilton,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Boone, 
he  and  ten  others  were  sent  to  Detroit.  The  In- 
dians, however,  had  an  equal  fancy  for  the  brave 
frontiersman,  and  took  him  hack  to  Chillicoihe, 
and  adopted  him  into  their  tribe.  About  the  1st 
of  June  he  escaped  from  them,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Kentucky,  in  time  to  prevent  a  universal 
iuu»sacre  of  the  whites.  In  July,  1 779,  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  Col.  John  Bowman  and  one 

hundred  and  Mxty  Kentuekians,  and  the  Indiaus 
dispersed. 

The  Americans  made  a  permanent  settlement  in 
this  county  in  1797  or  1798.  This  latter  year,  a 
mill  was  erected  in  the  confines  of  the  couutv, 
which  implies  the  settlement  was  made  a  short 
time  previously.  A  short  distance  wist  of  the 
mill  two  block-houses  were  erected,  and  it  was  in- 
tended, should  it  become  necessary,  to  surround 
them  and  the  mill  with  pickets.  The  mill  was 
used  by  the  settlers  at  "  Dutch  Station."  in  Miami 
County,  fully  thirty  miles  distant.  The  richness 
of  the  country  in  this  part  of  the  State  attracted  a 
great  number  of  settlers,  so  that  by  1803  the 
county  was  established,  and  Xenialaid  out. and  des- 
ignated as  the  county  seat.  lis  first  court  house, 
a  primitive  log  structure,  was  long  preserved  as  a 
curiosity.    It  would  indeed  be  a  curiosity  now. 

Aane's  trace,  passing  from  Wheeling  to  Mavs- 
ville,  crossed  the  Hoekhocking*  Kiver,  in  Fairfield 
County,  wherc^ Lancaster  Is  now  built.  Mr.  Zanc 
located  one  of  his  three  sections  on  this  river, 
covering  the  site  of  Lancaster.  Following  this 
trace  in  1797,  many  individuals  noted  the  desira- 
bleness of  the  locality,  some  of  whom  determined 
jo  Murn  and  settle.  -  The  site  of  the  city  had 
in  formcrtimes  been  the  home  of  the  Wvandots, 
who  had  a  town  here,  that,  in  1790.  contained 
over  ol)0  wigwams  and  more  than  l.tltin  wuls. 
their  town  was  called  7W„r,  or.  in  Knglish,  the 
t ru/u-towH,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  princi- 

„  (^Jh(,.T,,'p4..,lock'hoc,l"llie  ln  lh#  IW*»«t»  l»ngii«|»  lignlAe* 
■  luc  Sb»w*j,*»,  |,»,„  u   HW(*a^(»-o»a  I* ;  koUtt 

-jr.  Joho  WTiite  in  Ui«  Am.rtrRD  Pioneer  nt.:  "AL..at  neven 

«w«J w.nty  feel.  AboY.ib.t.11  for  .  .hart  dUUiice.  tit.  aork 
=.,1  \?niT"Z,"  ""1  •tr»1*ht  fcrmlnd  *  neck,  wbile  *l  III.  Ml.  It 
bwi»  f  i  1*"l'"t"«<:tiriit»»jMl  .well.  Into  lh»«pi>»*TmDC«  of  tb. 
In  ti  '    T  '"a""-  Th.  whole,  when  .eeii  from  »bo»e,  iiitieui  Mkctly 

ttWwSS  °l  !  hoM*-  lnm  **  *»<■<  <«<>  ItwjGuw  c&llcd  th. 
n»«r  Uock-bork-iog." — F — ■-  - 


{nil  chief  of  that  tribe.  Another  portion  of  the 
tribe  then  lived  at  Toby-town,  nine  miles  west  of 
Tarhe-town  (now  Royaltown ),  and  was  governed 
by  an  interior  chief  called  Toby.  The  chief  's  wig- 
wam in  Tarhe  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  prairie, 
near  a  beautiful  and  abundant  spring  of  water, 
whose  outlet  wxs  the  river.  The  wigwams  of  the 
Indiaus  were  built  of  the  bark  of  trees,  set  on 
poles,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  camp,  with  one  square 
open,  fronting  a  fire,  and  alnmt  tin;  height  of  a 
man.  The  Wyandot  tribe  that  day  numbered 
about  500  warriors.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
they  ceiled  all  their  territory,  and  the  majority,  un- 
der their  c  hief,  removed  to  Upper  Sandusky.  The 
remainder  lingered  awhile,  loath  to  leave  the  home 
of  their  ancestors,  but  as  game  became  scarce,  they, 
too,  left  for  better  hunting-grounds."* 

In  April,  I79S,  Capt.  Joseph  Hunter,  a  bold, 
enterprising  man.  settled  on  Zane's  trace,  on  the 
bank  of  the  prairie,  west  of  the  crossings,  at  a 
place  since  known  as  "  Hunter's  settlement."  For 
a  time,  he  had  no  neighbors  nearer  than  the  set- 
tlers on  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  Rivers.  Ho 
lived  to  see  the  country  he  had  found  a  wilderness, 
full  of  the  homes  of  industry.  His  wife  was  the 
first  white  woman  that  settled  in  the  valley,  and 
shared  with  him  all  the  privations  of  a  pioneer 
life. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  not  been  long  in  the  valley  till 
he  was  joined  by  Nathaniel  Wilson,  John  and  Al- 
len Green,  John  and  Joseph  McMullen,  Robert 
Cooper,  Isaac  Shaefcr,  and  a  few  others,  who 
erected  cabins  and  planted  corn.  The  next  year, 
the  tide  of  emigration  came  in  with  great  force. 
In  the  spring,  two  settlements  were  made  in  Green- 
field Township,  each  settlement  containing  twenty 
or  more  families.  One  was  called  the  Forks  of 
the  Hoekhocking,  the  other,  Yankectowu.  Set- 
tlements were  also  made  along  the  river  below 
Hunter's,  on  Rush  Creek,  Raccoon  and  Indian 
Creeks,  Pleasant  Run,  Fclter's  Run,  at  Tobeytown, 
Muddy  Prairie,  and  on  Clear  Creek.  In  the  fall, 
— 1799 — Joseph  Lovelund  and  Hezekiah  Smith 
built  a  log  grist-mill  at  the  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Hoekhocking.  afterward  known  as  Rock  Mill. 
This  was  the  first  mill  on  this  river.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  a  mail  route  was  established  over 
the  trace.  The  mail  was  t  arried  through  on  horse- 
back, and.  in  the  settlements  in  this  locality,  was 
left  at  the  cabin  of  Samuel  dates,  who  lived  on 
the  prairie  at  the  crossings  of  the  river. 

•  Lecture  Of  George  SutxIernuD.-—  Haxt'i  CutUtimt. 
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T„  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  Ebenczer  Zane  laid 
Jitter,  Which,  until  1805,  was  known  as 
Now  Lancaster.    The  lata  sold  very  rapidly,  at 

la*e  Speared  December  9,  the  Governor  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  orgauued 
FaMeld  County,  and  made  Lancaster  the .county 
The  year  following,  the  Rev.  John  Wright 
TLlL  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church,  came  and 
LTthat  time  on  schools  ^J^W** 
lUhed  and  thereafter  regularly  maintained  at  this 

pUNot  far  from  Lancaster  arc  ^^""^^ 
carpments  of  sandstone  formation.  They  were 
noted  among  the  aborigines,  and  were  probably , 
used  by  them  as  places  of  outlook  and  defense 

The  same  summer  Fairfield  County  w» settled 
the  tewns  of  Bethel  and  Wilhamsburg,  in  Uer- 
mont  County,  were  settled  and  laid  out,  and  in 
1800,  the  county  was  erected. 

\  settlement  was  also  made  imm.nliately  st.uth 
of  Fairfield  County,  in  Hocking  County,  by  C  hris- 
tian Westenhaver,  a  German,  from  n«*  IIagw»- 
town,  Md.  He  came  in  the  spring  of  1 .  !>N  and 
was  Un  joined  by  several  families,  who  formed 
quite  a  settlement.  The  territory  included  in  the 
countv  remaiued  a  part  of  Ross,  Athens  and 
Fairfield,  until  ISIS,  when  Hocking  County  was 
erected,  and  Logan,  which  hid  been  laid  out  in 
181 G,  was  made  the  county  seat. 

The  country  comprised  in  the  county  is  rather 
broken,  especially  along  the  Hoekhocking  WW- 
This  broken  country  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  | 
Wyandot  Indians,  who  could  easily  hide  in  the 
numerous  p-ottocs  and  ravines  made  by  the  river  I 
and  its  affluents  as  the  water  cut  its  way  through 
the  saudstonc  rocks. 

In  1798,  soon  after  Zanes  trace  was  cut  through 
the  couutry,  a  Mr.  Graham  located  on  the  site  of 
Cambridge",  in  Guernsey  County.    His  was  then 
the  only  dwelling  between  Wheeling  and  Zanes- 
ville,  <m  the  trace.    He  remained  here  alunc  about 
two  years,  when  he  was  sueceed.il  by  George  Bcy- 
mer,  from  Somerset,  Venn.    Both  these  persons 
kept  a  tavern  and  ferry  over  Will's  Creek.  In 
April,  1803,  Mr.  Beyuier  was  succeeded  by  John 
Beatty,  who  came  from  Loudon,  Va.    His  family 
consisted  of  eleven  persons.    The  Indians  hunted 

him  At  the 

._  out, 

.  offered  for  sale,  sev- 

eral families  "from  the  British  Isle  of  Guernsey 
of  France,  stopped  here  on  their 


wav  to  the  West.    They  were  sadsfied  with  the 
Nation  and 

^SS&XTS  all  of  whom 
^ttllngtn  this  locality  gave  the  name  to  the  county 
when  it  was  erected  m  181  „r»k„ 
V  settlement  was  made  in  the  central  part  of  he 
a  f,    .    •    Tj,,ion  County,  m  the 

State,  on  Darby  Lreck,  in  »-  j  Ewin". 

.  ..r  170,8  bv  James  and  Joshua  r,wiu„. 

t.,c„.  nd  m«d  Mill"  "•«»■  "bJ*^„ 

and.  among  other-,  tin.  Jonathan 
shop,  with  coal,  cinders,  iron-dross,  eu. o 
\£r,  formerly  a  prisoner  ^j££3B 

B£™  fields  had  formerly  been  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towu.  *  „  , 

James  Curry  locate,  11 W«.  •       .  the 

eutial  man,  and  in  ^-0  .8UCt7Xlaware  Frank- 
county  formed  from  portion  of  Delawar  ^  r 
lin,  Madison  and  Logan,  and  a  port  ot       oW  1 
dian  Territory.    Marysville  was  made  the  county 
seat. 


^  •  n„  venr  1780  a  fort,  called  Fort  Steu- 
Dunng  the  year  l  8  H'  '  ■  •,,  DUt  Wa» 
bc„,  was  built  on  the  site  of  feteub. ^ »  die  b  , 
dismantle  a,  .he  con^o^J  ^ 
Three  years  after  Beaded  W  »  , 
James  Boss,  for  whom  Boss  (  untj- w »  ■ 
1(>,ated  the  town  of  St.-«hcnv.lle  about     k  ^ 

fort,  and.  by  f^tne  town 

quite  a  nunilH  T  ol  settlers,    in  rf 
was  incorporated,  and  then  had  a  r-amU u 
I  several  hundred  Frso„s.    J-fferso, <£""g 
I  created  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  July  ■!•>.  1  ■   •  JJJ 
before  Ste«l>envil le  was  laid  out     H  tl    •  ■ 
the  large  scope  of  eouniry  we,t  Ol  >  >»   ,  , 
east  ami  north  of  a  line  from  2 


consisted  01  eleven  persons.     1  ne  uuuhij  nuim»  1  east  ami  nonn  01  a  Liii'nini  aim 

in  this  vicinity,  and  were  frequent  visitors  at  the    fuyahoua  ;  southwardly  to  the  Musk   r •  (Jje 
tavern.    In  June,  1806,  Cambridge  was  laid  out,    ^  to  the  Ohio  ;  including,  in  »J»  *™ '«•" 
and  on  the  day  the  lots  were  offered  for  sale,  sev-  |  ,.uicA  of  Cleveland,  Canton,  Meubcuvillt  anu 


near  the 


ullwtioni. 
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time,  however,  wan  it  allowed 
»  the  increase  in  emigration 


ren.  Only  a  short 
to  retain  this  size, 

rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  new  counties,  which 
was  rapidly  done,  especially  on  the  adoption  c  0  the 
State  government. 

The  county  is  rich  in  early  history,  prior  to  its 
settlement  by  the  Americans.  It  was  the  honu  of 
the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  Logan,  who  resid  jd 
awhile  at  an  old  Mingo  town,  a  few  miles  below  t  le 
site  of  iSteubenville,  the  place  where  the  troo  w 
under  Col.  Williamson  rendezvoused  on  their  i  i- 
famous  raid  against  the  Moravian  Indians;  aid 
also  where  CoL  Crawfurd  and  his  men  met,  wb<  n 
starting  on  their  unfortunate  expedition. 

In  the  Reserve,  settlements  were  often  made 
remote  from  populous  localities,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  a  proprietor,  who  might  own  a  tract  of 
country  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  the  interior.  In 
the  present  county  of  Geauga,  three  families  located 
at  Burton  in  179S.  They  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  other  settlement  for  some  time, 
and  were  greatly  inconvenienced  for  the  want  of 
mills  or  shops.  As  time  progressed,  however, 
these  were  brought  nearer,  or  built  in  their  midst, 
and,  ero  long,  almost  all  parts  of  the  Reserve  could 
show  some  settlement,  even  if  isolated. 

The  next  year,  1799,  settlements  were  made  at 
Ravenna,  Deerfield  and  Palmyra,  in  Portage 
County.  Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan  came  to  the  site 
of  Ravenna  in  June,  at  which  time  he  found  one 
white  man,  a  Mr.  Honey,  living  there.  At  this  date, 
a  solitary  log  cabin  occupied  the  sites  of  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland.  On  his  journey  from  New  England, 
Mr.  Tappan  fell  in  with  David  Hudson,  the  founder 
aa  6  Hudson  Mttfement  in  Summit  County. 
After  many  days  of  travcl.they  landed  at  a  prairie  in 
Summit  County.  Mr.  Tappan  left  his  goods  in  a 
cabin,  built  for  the  purpose,  under  the  rare  of  a  hired 
man,  and  went  on  his  way,  cutting  a  road  to  the 
nte  of  Ravenna,  where  his  land  lay.  On  his  return 
t'-r  a  second  load  of  goods,  they  found  the  cabin 
diverted,  and  evidences  of  its  plunder  by  the  In- 
dians. Not  long  after,  it  was  learned  that  the  man 
in  charge  had  gone  to  Mr.  Hudson's  settle- 
ment, he  having  set  out  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
for  his  own  land.  Mr.  Tappan  gathered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  goods,  and  started  hack  for  Ravenna. 
On  his  way  one  of  his  oxen  died,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  vast  forest,  away  from  any  habitation, 
«nd  with  one  dollar  in  money.  He  did  not  faker 
a  moment,  but  sent  his  hired  man.  a  faithful  fellow, 
to  hne,  Penn.,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
through  the  wilderness,  with  the  compass  for  his 


guide,  requesting  from  Capt.  Lyman,  the  com- 
mander at  the  fort  there,  a  loan  of  money.  At 
the  same  time,  he  followed  the  township  lines  to 
Youngstown,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Col.  James  Hillman,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sell 
him  an  ox  on  credit,  at  a  fair  price.  He  returned 
to  his  load  in  a  few  days,  found  his  ox  all  right, 
hitched  the  two  together  and  went  on.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  his  hired  man,  with  the  money,  and 
together  they  spent  the  winter  in  a  log  cabin.  He 
gave  his  man  one  hundred  acres  of  land  as  a  reward, 
and  paid  Col.  Hillman  for  the  ox.  In  a  year  or 
two  he  had  a  prosperous  settlement,  and  when  the 
county  was  erected  in  1807,  Ravenna  was  made 
the  seat  of  justice. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Tappan  began  his 
settlement,  others  were  commenced  in  other  locali- 
ties in  this  county.  Karly  in  May,  1799,  Lewis 
Day  and  his  son  Horatio,  of  Granby,  Conn.,  and 
Moses  Tibbals  and  Green  Frost,  of  Granville, 
Mass.,  left  their  homes  in  a  one-horse  wagon,  and, 
the  29th  of  May,  arrived  in  what  is  now  Deerfield 
Township.  Theirs  was  the  first  wagon  that  had 
ever  penetrated  farther  westward  in  this  region 
than  Canfield.  The  country  west  of  that  place 
had  been  an  unbroken  wilderness  until  within  a 
few  days,  Capt.  Caleb  Atwater,  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  had  hired  some  men  to  open  a  road  to 
Township  No.  1,  in  the  Seventh  Range,  of  which 
he  was  the  owner.  This  road  passed  through 
Deerfield,  and  was  completed  to  that  place  when 
the  party  arrived  at  the  point  of  their  destination. 
These  emigrants  selected  sites,  and  commenced 
clearing  the  land.  In  July,  Lewis  Ely  arrived 
from  Granville,  and  wintered  here,  while  those 
who  came  first,  and  had  made  their  improvements, 
returned  East.  The  4th  of  March,  1800,  Alva 
Day  (son  of  Lewis  Day),  John  Campbell  and 
Joel  Thrall  arrived.  In  "April,  George  and  Rob- 
ert Taylor  and  James  Laughlin,  from  Pennsylvania, 
with  their  families,  came.  Mr.  Laughlin  built  a 
grist-mill,  which  was  of  great  convenience  to  the 
settlers.  July  29,  Lewis  Day  returned  with 
his  family  and  his  brother-in-law,  Maj.  Rogers, 
who,  the  next  year,  also  brought  his  family. 

"Much  suffering  was  experienced  at  first  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  They  were 
chiefly  supplied  from  the  settlements  east  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  nearest  of  which  was  Georgetown, 
forty  miles  away.  The  provisions  were  brought 
on  pack-horses  through  the  wilderness.  August 
22,  Mrs.  Alva  Day  gave  birth  to  a  child— a  fe- 
male— the   first  child   born   in   the  township. 
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November  7.  the  first  wedding  took  place.  John 
S32fi  Sand,  Ely  -re  jomei  in  wedl^ 
bv  Calvin  Austin,  Esq.,  ot   Warren.    He  ^ 
£™„ied  from  Warren,  a  distance  of  tweuty- 
5?u  miles,  by  Mr.  Pease,  then  a  lawyer,  afa - 
a  well-known  Judge.    They  came  on  ^ 
Ee  being  no  road  ;  and,  as  they  threaded  I  etr 
«v  through  the  woods,  young  Pease  taught  the 
Sttoa?m*Rb-«  ceremony  by  oft  repetition. 

« Iu  1802,  Franklin  Township  was  organued,  em- 
bracing «dl  of  Portage  and  parts  of  Trumbull  and 
Summit  CuuntieTW  this  time  the  piemen 
received  accessions  from  all  part*  ot  the  hast.  In 
February,  1801,  Hev  Badger  ean.and  Ignnhj 
labors,  and  two  yean  later  Dr.  bhadmo  I 
organised  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ehureh.*  The 
remaining  settlement  in  this  county,  Palmj-ra,  was 
ETlt  the  same  time  as  the  other,,  by  David 
Ks,from  Salisbury,  Conn.    The  next  year  he 
brought  out  his  family.    Soon  after  be*MJokfld 
bv  E.  N.  and  W.  Bacon,  E.  Cutler,  A.  Jhurber 
A  Preston  N.  Bois,  J.  T.  Baldwin,  T.  and  C 
GilbertTD  A.  and  S.  Waller,  N.  Smith,  Joseph 
Fisher,  J.  Tuttle  and  others. 

"  When  this  region  was  first  settled,  there  was 
an  Indian  trail  commencing  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
(Beaver,  Pcnn  ),  and  extending  westward  to  ban- 
dusky  and  Detroit.    The  trail  followed  the  highest 


party  at  this  place  ,  ana,  on  m.i*  k  ^ 
man  skeleton  was  discovered  near  by. 

The  celebrated  Indian  hunter  Bn£ mad,  his 
remarkable  leap  across  the  I ■«Jan°B»j  '  p    .  i 

dians.    Fourteen  cabins  wi.r 


II  'bein-  surrounded  by  a  strong  picket  fence 
IvU  Lowery,  one  of  the  ij-^Jf 
first  flat-boat,  to  operate  on  the  ^ 
in  18U0,  made  the  first  trip  on  that  "vtr  con 
down  from  Dayton.    He  took  his  b«*»J 
on  down  to  New  Oriels,  where  h^po^ 
lMd  of  "  five  hundred  venison  ^""Q^ 


^  Detroit.    The  trail  followed  the  highest  |  A»J^n^2  tu         were  four  days  and 
ground.    Along  the  trail,  parties  of  Indians  were    ^^^^SSLm,  on  the  Scioto « 
frequently  seen  passing,  for  several  years  after  the    haU  fcOt "J  f  forty.two  miles    W  hen 

whites  came,    ilseemed  to  be  the  great  aboriginal    Spnngfie J;  •  *«JJJ    lhey'Were  oUiged  to  carry 
from  Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  Rive,    crossing  '  ^back,  and  then  dru, 

There  were  several  large  pdes  of  stones  on  the  |  all  hl^fac^with  rope*,  while  some  ot  the 
._:» .u.  i^,i;iv  nn.l.-r  which  human  skeletons  ,  their  wagons  across  win.     |Y~*    .„„  .„  prevent 


Hum  were  several  i»n^  h"^   ,  

trail  in  thU  locality,  under  which  human  skeletons 
have  been  discovered.  These  arc  supposed  to  bo 
the  remains  of  Indians  slain  in  war,  or  murdered 
by  their  enemies,  as  tradition  says  it  is  an  Indian 
custom  for  each  one  to  east  a  stone  on  the  grave 
of  an  enemy,  whenever  he  passes  by.  These  stones 
appear  to  have  been  picket!  up  along  the  trail,  and 
cast  upon  the  heaps  at  different  times. 

"At  the  point  where  this  trail  crosses  Silver  I 
Creek,  Fredriek  Daniels  and  other*,  in  1H14,  dis-  | 
covered,  painted  on  several  trees,  various  devices, 
evidently  the  work  of  Indians.  The  bark  was 
carefully  shaved  off  two-thirds  of  the  way  around, 
and  figures  cut  upon  the  wood.  On  one  of  these 
was  delineated  seven  Indians,  equipped  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  one  of  whom  was  without  a  head. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party 
on  their  return  westward,  to  give  intelligence  to 


Seller  wUh^hi,  some 
^^Sby  £.  ride  of  the  w=.  to  gmj 
its  upsetting.    The  site  ot  the  t  «rr j 
practical  beauty  and  Utihty,  that  it  mm  * 
a  law  number  of  settlers  and.  m  a  W»  J 


p  number  of  settlers  ano.  . «  -  »  ,  f 
Springfield  was  incorporated.  In  lP-i,  ...^^ 
was  built  by  the  residents  for  the  use  ot  all  tknom 


TTark  County  is  made  famous  in  aboriginal 
the  Med  Indi.n,  T««w*.t    »'  «■  1K",' 


+T«um»i-h.orTecuii»h«.wM»«o"  °'  V1"  T„rtU  Irtl*  "f 

•r£»Spk'  "''^»»''M'',urr,;Vi' .  u  low, 

»„d  Ml  »l  the  l-tll*  of  l-umt  P,'"'D'- 'nJaV,..  -h-n-  •>.-  ^  »« 
th.nwlh»r.McUu«it..kr,rrion.raiuU.r*>"  "  f  ,7lJi.  Ilr 

«rly  tt  P»-«l«ll  »•*  *»'•         *h'"  i,„,  (Tr.  W.  IB  <!>♦ 

rtSSttS  or  Url«D».  .nd Jr.™  *W»  "  'h'u  '„  of  it.*  !>"!»«."• 
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the  old  Indian  town  of  Piqua,  the  ancient  Piqua 
of  the  Shawanecs,  on  the  north  side  of  Mad  Rir«r, 
about  fivo  miles  west  of  Springfield.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  the  Kontueky  Rangers  under 
Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  17S0,  at  the  same 
time  he  destroyed  "Old  Chillicothe."  Immense 
fields  of  standing  corn  about  both  towns  were  cut 
down,  compiling  tho  Indian*  to  resort  to  the  hunt 
with  uiore  than  ordinary  vigor,  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  their  wives  and  children.  This  search 
insured  safety  for  some  time  on  the  borders.  The 
site  of  Cadiz,  in  Harrison  County,  was  settled  in 
April,  1700,  by  Alexander  Henderson  and  hid 
family,  from  Washington  County,  Penn.  When 
they  arrived,  they  found  neighbors  in  the  persons 
of  Daniel  Peterson  and  his  family,  who  lived  mar 
the  forks  of  Short.  Creek,  and  who  had  preceded 
them  hut  a  very  short  time.  The  next  year,  emi- 
grants began  to  cross  the  Ohio  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  fivo  or  trix  years  large  scttlctncnta  could  be 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Tho  county  was 
erected  in  1814,  and  Cadiz,  laid  out  in  1803,  made 
the  county  seat. 

A\  hilo  the  settlers  were  locating  in  and  about 
Cadiz,  a  few  families  camo  to  what  is  now  Monroe 
County,  and  Bcttled  near  the  present  town  of 
Beallsville.  Shortly  after,  a  few  persons  settled  on 
the  Clear  Folk  of  the  Little  Muskingum,  and  a 
few  others  on  the  east  fork  of  Duck  Creek.  The 


ni>xt  season  all  these  settlements  received  addi- 
tions and  a  few  other  localities  were  aLxi  occupied. 
Rehire  long  the  town  of  Reallsville  was  laid 
out,  and  in  time  became  quite  populous.  The 
county  was  not  erected  until  1813,  and  in  IS  15 
Woodsfield  was  laid  out  and  made  the  seat  of 
justice. 

The  opening  of  the  season  of  180(1 — the  dawn 
of  a  new  century — saw  a  vast  emigration  west 
ward.  Old  settlements  in  Ohio  received  immense 
increase  of  emigrants,  while,  brandling  out  in  all 
directions  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  other  settle- 
ments were  constantly  formed  until,  in  a  few  years, 
all  parts  of  the  State  knew  the  presence  of  the 
white  man. 

Towns  sprang  into  existence  here  and  there ; 
mills  and  factories  were  erected;  post  offices  and 
post-routes  were  established,  and  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  began  to  appear. 

With  this  came  the  desire,  so  potent  to  the  mind 
of  all  American  citizens,  to  rule  themselves  through 
representatives  chosen  by  their  own  votes.  Hith- 
erto, they  had  been  ruled  by  a  Governor  and  Judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  who,  in  turn,  appointed 
county  and  judicial  officers.  The  arbitrary  rulings 
of  the  Governor,  St.  Clair,  had  arrayed  the  mass 
of  the  people  against  him,  and  made  the  desire  for 
the  second  grade  of  government  stronger,  and 
finally  led  to  its  creation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT — OHIO  A  STATE — THE  STATE  CAPITALS— LEGIS- 
LATION—THE  "SWEEPING  RESOLUTIONS  —TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNORS. 

SETTLEMENTS  increased  so  rapidly  in  that  1  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  December,  and 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  included  in  \  directed  the  representatives  to  meet  in  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  during  the  decade  from  1788  to  1798, 
despite  the  Indian  war,  that  the  demand  for  an 
election  of  a  Territorial  Assembly  could  not  be 
Ignored  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  who,  having  ascertained 
that  5,000  free  males  resided  within  the  limits  of 
',|r®  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  October  20, 
li'J8,  directing  the  electors  to  elect  representatives 
to^a  General  Assembly.    He  ordered  the  election 

ISl.«T!r.W»  ^  «■«  nv«t  .ft It."  in  the  war  of  1812 

into?,      .  •»'<!  from  lb-  tim-  h»  h-can  Inn  work  to 

5*. !nUi'  W«  l>to"rjr  i«  *>  c|.».-ly  id-ntifl-d  iln-n-wmithut 
I(T       "'f-rn-d  to  Hi..  hi-tory  of  that  war  in  hikw.IIiik  P»S«- 
of  Ki   !'"  Iul,,e  »n>l"«  t»  eiir  llitt  nil  Maria  rr-jtardinir  th*  maimer 

in  IV.  n,<"tilrr«l  ,-rr.Droun.     ||,.  id  undollhOdly  klllml 

led,  "  C"'^t  *!  tbe  U",la  "r  *h*  Tham«  la  Canada  in  lilt.  and  hi* 
Wjr  .newly  bort«l  I,  ,h»  Indiana. 


January  22,  1700. 

On  the  day  designated,  the  representatives  * 
assembled  at  Cincinnati,  nominated  ten  persons, 
whoso  names  were  sent  to  the  President,  who 
selected  five  to  constitute  the  Legislative  Council, 

•Thnne  elected  were:  from  Waahinitfon  County,  Return  Jona- 
than Mrijm  and  P»ul  Fearing:  from  Hamilton  County.  William 
Goforth,  William  McMillan.  John  Soiilb.  John  Lo.ilow,  Bolwrt 
Bi-nhaiu.  Ann»i  i'nldw  •  II  and  laaac  Martin :  ln>in  Bt  Cluir  County 
[Illinois.  Slliriracli  Bond;  fmln  Kno*  O.irity  i  Initlnna'.  John 
Small;  from  lUiuMjb  County  ihlinoia  .  John  Kripir;  from  VUyno 
County  Solomon  Sibley.  J  nob  Viagar  and  Charlie  F.  <  hab»rt  dn 
Joncalre;  from  AdannVouniy,  Jo-.-|ili  |iarlliii;t- n  and  Nathaniel 
Mae»i.-;  fmmJrB.  rfc.i.C.  my.JaJi.ra  ITiu-har  ;  fi-ni  |:.«.  ( .,aptyJ 
Thomm  Wonhingtoii,  Ktla*  UnRhaiu.  Samuel  Find 
TilHn.  Tho  fl«»  goptleui.il,  e»c.|il  Vaiidi-rbumh. 
all  '' 


nRh»iu.  BMMlri  F.ndlry  and  Kd.ard 
•»c.-in  Vaiidcrliiintli.  ckwi  "  th« 
annv.  ii  J  included  in  Ohio. 
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OZ  and David  VancI    On  the  3d  of  March 
the  ?Scnl  confirmed  their  nomination,  and  the 
TEriS?  Government  of  Ohio*--;,  more  p^- 

SS^IS  b^T  Go-rnor,  and  the  Assembly 
rSTmeet^t  the  same  jj"^^ 
1799,  and  proceed  to  the  enactment  ot  laws 

^tE£*  *•  Territorial  Lecture  met  again 
at  Cincinnati,  but,  for  want  of  a  quorum,  did  not 
organic  until  the  24th.    The  House  consisted ot 
nineteen  members,  seven  of 
ilton  County,  four  from  Robs,  three  from  »  a}  nc, 
two  from  Adams,  one  from  Jefferson  one  Iron. 
WasSgton  and'one  from  Knox.  A^gg 
both  branch*  of  the  legislature,  Got.  St  Clair 
addressed  them,  recommending  such 


,e  eastern,  or  old  part  of  tfa  Territory,  ^fl 
°L  McMillan  was  elected  to  ^  va^nc) -used 
bv  this  act.  By  the  organization  of  this  lerntorj . 
ft,  Unties  of  Knox,  St  Clair  and  Rando^ 
WCTC  taken  out  of £  JJ^iS^Sri 
airg'h ^^siadUVd,  John  Small  and 
John  Edgar,  ft  ■■imllh  came,  a 

scruples  01  iiw.  u  tenacious  of 

ties,     mis  u»rm      ,  ..     ,  «.  ,  Kv  th«  Indians 


both  brandies  oi  wc  —  ->  —  'r  1W  iioLiuatie  excriu^  ...  ■•-       .  _ 

addressed  them,  recommending  such  measure  to      £     1  h»    ogm  ^  ^  by  hc  IndkBJ 

their  consideration  as,  in  his  judgment^  were  suited  |  h»  him.  noting  in  hi*  displaot- 

to  the  condition  of  the  country  The  Council  ,  ^J^.v  *hi^W«nt.  This  was  done  however 
Sen  organixed.electing  Henry  Vanderburgh  1W  Territory  came  from  the  second 

dent;  William  C.  Schen;k    Secretary;   G W  |  ^  ^  ^^"SSm 

Howard,  Doorkeeper,  and  Abraham  carey,  o«-    b  ^  ^ 

session  of  the  Territorial  tie). 

geanUat-arms.  .  ,        ,  oon,inued  from  November  24,  1 

k  The  House  also  organized,  electing  Edward  Tif-  conti 

„       .  ii        II  ..Ml.,     Pl.-i-L-  •    .hmtllin.  KOW- 


The  House  aiso  oin»m«u(  "---"-p -~   

fin,  Speaker;  John  Reilly,  Clerk ;  Joshua  Row 
land,  Doorkeeper,  and  Abraham  Carey,  Sergcant- 

^  This  was  the  first  legislature  elected  in  the  old 
Northwestern  Territory.    During  its  first  session 
it  passed  thirty  bills,  of  which  the  Governor  vetoed 
eleven.    They  also  elected  William  Henry  Ham- 
son  then  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  delegate  to 
Confess.    The  Legislature  continued  in  session 
till  December  19,  having  much  to  do  in  forming 
new  laws,  when  they  were  prorogued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, until  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1HJ0. 
The  second  session  was  held  in  Chillicothe.  which 
had  been  designated  as  the  scat  of  government  by 
Congress,  until  a  permanent  capital  should  be 
selected. 


eciea. 

May  7,  1800,  Congress  passed  an  act  establish- 
ing Indiana  Territory,  including  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Great  Miami  River  to  the  Mississippi, 

and  appointed  William  Henry  Harrison  its  Gov-  i  "'»«»'•»  -r  -  ,T..ve 
crnor    At  the  autumn  session  of  the  Legislature    the  census  of  the  Temtorj  " 

.  J  number  of  inhabitants,  and  nothing 


23,    802.  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  ,r 
Si,   the    fourth    Monday  in   Novem^  Jnit 
owing  to  reasons  made  obvious  byjjj  «F« 
events,  was  never  held,   and  tin  tniru 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Territorial  gOJ  ernmenU 

^JS&iS  Sic  River 
constitution  and  State  government  and ,  to :  Ur 
admission   of  such   Suites  into  the  I  nu  n  o 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  and  t 
other  purges."    In  pursuance  o      ^  | 
election  had  been  held  in  tins  part  of  the  Tern,  or 
and  members  of  a  const.tutiona   convent. . i  t 
sen,  who  were  to  meet  at  Chi  l.co.be.  November 
1,  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.  , 
'  ^people  throughout 
ed  in  the  new  State  were  anxious  for  the  adop"  . 
!  5  a  State  government.    The  arbitrary  acts  o  he 
Territorial  Governor^  had  bcightencUl.^  '"V  - 

tood 


and 


in 

I  '  T.  It  «u  knoiro,  both 

tthwwt  Territory,  m  tli«  |  Way.  •  /In^i^nat^H) 

-  imiwrj  nnn„>™, ...  u  ™  sun,  u  th.  couoiry       fhc  convention  met  the  day  . 

cotntiri««llnlulliiiit»w»»th*i.rHict|«lthcaUr«f»rtl«n,th«»liott  |  ,  ,    .  A..>\™      When   the  < 

twrnmo  kItti  h»i»  1«  mvlo  iircorary 

Ohio,  «  Ohio,  r  '— J  — « 

Uarct,  1801. 


•Ollto  o»Ter  extatd  u  n  TorHlorj  p 
brf.tra  nti4  ulier  tho  divWlun  of  lb«  ? 
"TcTrltory  nnrthwwit  of  Urn  Ohio  R 


<nra  «i. or.    o....,  «       ^"--..j  |       |  uC   convemiuu    imw»  ™~  — ,,,,  ,  time  I  I1 

princtisi thcaurof  »ction, th« »>iott  .  ,  .   -4J  ,!„,;„„     When  the  time  | 

»«ryinth»)oK(f»icmit«off»™ui.    proceeded  at  once  to  its  aunts.  T.-rritorial  | 
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Legislature,  the  convention  was  in  session  and  had 
evidently  about  completed  its  labors.  The  niein- 
bere  of  the  Legislature  (eight  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  convention)  seeing  that  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  Territorial  government  was  inev- 
itable, wisely  concluded  it  was  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary  to  hold  the  proposed  session. 

The  convention  concluded  its  labors  the  29th  of 
November.  The  Constitution  adopted  at  that  time, 
though  rather  crude  in  some  of  its  details,  was  an 
excellent  organic  instrument,  and  remained  almost 
entire  until  1851,  when  the  present  one  was 
adopted.  Either  is  too  long;  for  insertion  here, 
but  either  will  well  pay  a  perusal.  The  one  adopted 
by  the  convention  in  1802  was  never  submitted 
to  the  people,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times ;  but  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  February 
19,  1803,  and  by  that  body  accepted,  and  an  act 
passed  admitting  Ohio  to  the  Union. 

The  Territorial  government  ended  March  3, 
1803,  by  the  organization,  that  day,  of  the  State 
giivernment,  which  organization  defined  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  State. 

'•  We,  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Ter- 
ntory  of  (he  United  States.  Northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,  having  the  right  of  admission  into  the  General 
Government  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  or  the  United  States,  the  Ordinance 
of  Congress  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  law  of  Congress,  entitled  '  An  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  tho  United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio, 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  a  Stale  Government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  .Slate  into  tho  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses;' in  order  to  establish  justice,  promote  tho  well- 
fare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  onlain  nnd  establish  tho  follow- 
ing Constitution  or  form  of  government;  and  do  mu- 
tually agree  with  each  other  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
free  nnd  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. ••*_ preamble,  OorutUution  of  1SOS. 

When  the  convention  forming  the  Constitution, 
WMnpwted  its  hilars  and  presented  the  results  to 
Congress,  and  that  body  passed  the  act  forming 

'The  turn?  of  the  Stall-  l«  derived  from  the  rleer  forming  its 
«utlirrn  twindary.  lu  oriitln  it  «.m<>what  obnciire,  Lot  U  com- 
™t?  a?      *J  ImlUn»  point,  Cot.  Johnston  Mti: 

„     .  '£* ""waW  the  Ohio  Kiver'Kit-h-jiU*.  S-r".  t  t.'Ml 
Tb*  »  J»n  '«'•  In  the  country  generations  before  the 

"  •■"i.conse.,uentljr,tl>»)rnBiii«.»rtl,eH»erl»tli«p>im- 


ShaWanOe*. 
itlte 


I  *'"}  ,houW«tan.l  in  preference  lo  all  ..then..   Ohio  ma* 

L\r,,'llflllro«">«  lhe„(,r,«ion,  'One-..*.'  ami  wa*.  no 
d"ut£  adopted  hy  lh<,  rrmch  „rn(,n  ,„  ,„,.„  |.»,^clog^ 


»nd  hi  wbuaatially  the  an  won  h  tiaed  by  the  Wvandou: 
meaninBa|>|,i,e.|  I  y  tho  French,  Uir  and  beautiful  • fcoU«  riwr,' 
,ZlK,       ""»•  Pwetoely  aa  tliat  meant  hy  ihe  InJiatu— 'great. 
Hnml  and  fair  to  look  upon.'  "—  How,;  cWW«.« 

m JJ.I'.'-'r';  Dlf,i?"«n'  the  word  a.  or  Indian  origin,  and  It. 
ramuluj  to  be,  ••  BeauUful." 


the  State,  the  territory  included  therein  was  di- 
vided into  nine  counties,  whose  names  and  dates  of 
erection  were  as  follows: 

Washington,  July  27,  1788;  Hamilton,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1 790 ;  (  owing  to  the  Indian  war  no  other 
counties  were  erected  till  peace  was  restored);  Ad- 
ams, July  10,  1797;  Jefferson.  July  29,  1797; 
Ross,  August  20,  1798;  Clermont,  Fairfield  and 
Trumbull,  December  9,  1800;  Belmont,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1801.  These  counties  were  the  thickest- 
settled  part  of  the  State,  yet  many  other  localities 
needed  organization  and  were  clamoring  for  it,  but 
owing  to  St.  Clair's  views,  he  refused  to  grant 
their  requests.  One  of  the  first  acts  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  State  Legislature,  March  1,  1803, 
was  the  creation  of  seven  new  counties,  viz.,  Gal- 
lia, Scioto,  Geauga,  Butler,  Warren,  Greene  and 
Montgomery. 

Section  Sixth  of  the  "Schedule"  of  the  Consti- 
tution required  an  election  for  the  various  officers 
and  Representatives  necessary  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment, to  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1803,  these  officers  to  take  their  seats  and  as- 
sume their  duties  March  3.  The  Second  Article 
provided  for  the  regular  elections,  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  Octolicr,  in  each  year.  The 
Governor  elected  at  first  was  to  hold  his  office 
until  the  first  regular  election  could  be  held,  and 
thereafter  to  continue  in  office  two  years. 

The  January  elections  placed  Kdward  Tiffin  in 
the  Governor's  office,  sent  Jeremiah  Morrow  to 
Congress,  and  chose  an  Assembly,  who  met  on  the 
day  designated,  at  Chillicothe.  Miehael  Baldwin 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Nathaniel 
Massie,  of  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  appointed 
William  Creighton,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Col. 
Thomas  Gibson,  Auditor ;  William  McFarland, 
Treasurer;  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hun- 
tington and  William  Sprigg,  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  Francis  Dunlevy,  Wyllys  Silliman 
and  Calvin  Pease,  President  Judges  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Districts,  and  Thomas  Worth- 
ington  and  John  Smith,  United  States  Senators. 
Charles  Willing  Byrd  was  made  the  United  States 
District  Judge. 

The  ait  of  Congress  forming  the  State,  con- 
tained certain  requisitions  regarding  public  ttboob, 
the  u  salt  springs,"  public  lands,  taxation  of  Gov- 
ernment lands,  Symmes'  purchase,  etc.,  which  the 
constitutional  convention  agreed  to  with  a  few 
minor  considerations.  These  Congress  accepted, 
and  passed  the  act  in  accordance  thereto.  The 
First  General  Assembly  found  abundance  of  work 
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to  do  regarding  these  various  items,  and,  at  one, 
.et  themselves to  the  task.    Laws  were  passed  re- 
carding  all  these;  now  «■*»»  created;  *w 
appointed  for  the  tame,  until  they  could  be  elected 
and  court*  and  machinery  of  government  put  in 
motion.    Present  Judge,  and  lawyer.  traveW 
their  circuit*  holding  courts,  often  ...  the  open  a,r 
or  in  a  log  shanty;  a  constable  doing  duty  a* 
ptard  over  a  jury,  probably  seated  on  a  log  under 
a  tree,  or  in  the  bush.*.    The  President  Judge  in- 
structed the  officers  of  new  counties  m  their  duties, 
and  though  the  whole  keeping  of  matters  accorded 
with  the  times,  an  honest  feeling  generally  pre- 
vailed,  inducing  each  one  to  perform  his  part  as 
effectually  as  his  knowledge  permitted.  | 

The  State  continually  tilled  with  people.  New 
towns  arose  all  over  the  country.  Excepting  the 
occasional  sicknesses  caused  by  the  new  climate  and 
fresh  sod,  the  general  health  of  the  people  im- 
proved as  time  went  on.  They  were  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President,  Jefferson,  and  carefully 
nurtured  those  principles  of  personal  liberty  en- 
grafted in  the  fundamental  law  of  1787,  and  later, 
in.  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Little  if  any  change  occurred  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  following  the  change  of  govern- 
ment until  Burr's  expedition  and  plan  of  secession 
in  1805  and  180ti  appeared    What  his  plans 
were,  have  never  been  definitely  ascertained.  His 
action  related  more  to  the  General  Government, 
yet  Ohio  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  putting  down 
his  insurrection— lor  such  it  was  thought  to  Ih>— 
and  defeated  his  purposes,  whatever  they  were. 
His  plans  ended  only  in  ignominious  defeat ;  the 
breaking-up  of  one  of  the  finest  homes   in  the 
Western  country,  and  the  expulsion  of  himself  and 
all  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  his  scheme, 
whatever  its  imports  wen;. 

Again,  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  no 
exciting  events  occurred.    Settlements  continued  ; 
mills  and  factories  increased  ,  towns  and  cities 
grew  ;  counties  wen;  ereated  ;  trade  enlarged,  and 
naught  save  the  common  course  of  events  trans- 
pired to  mark  the  course  of  time.    ( Hher  States 
were  made  from  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  all 
•parts  of  which  were  rapidly  being  occupied  by 
settlers.    The  danger  from  Indian  hostilities  was 
little,  and  the  adventurous  whites  were  rapidly 
occupying  their  country.    One  thing,  however, 
was  yet  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
Americans,  viz.,  the  British  interference  with  the 
Indians.    Their  traders  did  not  scruple,  nor  fail 
on  every  opportunity,  to  aid  these  sons  of  the 


forest  with  arms  and  ™m™ 
offered,  endeavoring  to  stir  them  up  again  t  U» 
Americans,  until  events  here  and  °» 
culminated  in  a  deelarut.on d  £ 
war  of  1812  was 


1812  was  the  result.    The  delude.!  red 
,,  found  then,  as  they  found  in  17t»,  that  they 
Wcrc  made  look,  by  a  stronger  power,  and  dropped 
when  the  time  came  that  they  were  no  longer 

DOtL  the  opening  of  hostilities  occurred  how- 
ever  a  scries  of  acts  passed  the  Oencral  Assembly, 
.ausim^-nsiderable  'excitement.  These  were  he 
famous  "  Sweeping  Resolutions,"  passed  ,n  1810. 
iTr  a  few  yearl  prior  to  their  p**age  eonsidera- 
»,l ^discontent  prevail  among  many  of  the  eg^ 
1  Ltors  regarding  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  and  by 
ma,"  ofthese'embryo  law-makers.  ^}°f*™ 
power  was  considered  omnipotent     Th ey  jonld 

change  existing  laws  and  ^%Ai^2^Z 
to,  thought  many  of  them,  even  ,f  such  a  ts  eon 
I  flirted  with  the  State  and  National  Cons  itut.ous. 
1  The  "Sweeping  Resolutions"  were  brought  about 
mainlv  b  -  L  action  of  the  judges  ,n  declaring 
"juices  of  the  peace  could,  in  the m» 
of  debts,  hold  jurisdiction  ...  amounts  not  exce*i 
i„g  fifty  dollars  without  the  aid  ol  a  jury.    I  hi- 
Constitution  of  the  Cited  States  g-ave   he  jury 
control  in  all  such  cases  where  the  an.ou    d  d  not 
exceed  twenty  dollar*.    Then;  was  a  « 1,  «  « 
tradhtion  against  the  organic  law  of  the jJnd_4o 
which  every  other  law  and  act  »  *»h"™^*2 
when  the  judges  declared  the  legislative  act  uncon 
Ititutumal  and  hence  null  and  void,  the  Legwla- 
1  Sic  suddenly  inflamed  a.  their  indepcnd 
enee.  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pun.sh  the  admin_ 
Jstralors  of  justice.    The  legislature  was  one  ojl 
the  worst  that  ever  contro lied  the  Stat,    and  wa 
com.-sed  of  many  men  who  wen-  not  on \y  ign> 
ran, 'of  eomtnon  law.  the  neeess.  t.e*  of  a  g  g 
the  dignity  and  true  import  o.  the.r  offi  ^  bu 
were  demagogues  in  every  respect.    \  n urn, 
power  to  impeach  officers,  that  My  at  on  dul 
L.  having  enough  to  carry  a  two-thirds  majonty, 
and  removed  several  judges.  *"rl^™™*n 
their  plans,  the  "  Sweepers,   as  they  wen know, 
construed  the  law  appointing  certain  judges  an 
civil  officers  for  seven  years.  U>  mean  *ev, «  ) 
from  the  organization  of  the  State,  whether  th.) 
had  been  officers  that  length  of  time  «r  not.  A» 
officers,  whether  of  new  or  old  count..*-,  wen  con- 
strued as  included  in  the  act,  and,  utterly  gOMttJ 
the  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed  in  January, 
1811),  removing  every  civil  officer  in  the  ._iau.. 
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February  10,  they  proceeded  to  fill  all  these  va- 
cant offices,  from  State  officers  down  to  the  lowest 
county  office,  either  by  appointment  or  by  ordering 
an  election  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Constitution  provided  that  the  office  of 
judges  should  continue  for  seven  years,  evidently 
seven  years  from  the  time  they  were  elected,  and 
not  from  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State, 
which  latter  construction  this  headlong  Legisla- 
ture had  construed  as  the  meaning.    Many  of  the 
counties  had  been  organized  but  a  year  or  two, 
others  three  or  four  years ;  hence  an  indescribable 
confusion  arose  as  soon  as  the  new  set  of  officers 
were  appointed  or  elected.    The  new  order  of 
things  could  not  be  made  to  work,  and  finally,  bo 
utterly  impossible  did  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ings become,  that  it  was  dropped.    The  decisions 
of  the  courts  were  upheld,  and  the  invidious  doc- 
trine of  supremacy  in  State  legislation  received 
such  a  check  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  repeated. 

Another  act  of  the  Assembly,  during  this  pe- 
riod, shows  its  construction.    Congress  had  granted 
a  township  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  university,  and 
located  the  township  in  Symnies'  purchase.  This 
Assembly  located  the  university  on  land  outside 
of  this  purchase,  ignoring  the  act  of  Congress,  as 
I  they  had  done  before,  showing  not  only  ignorance 
of  the  true  scope  of  law,  but  a  lack  of  respect  un- 
becoming such  bodies. 

The  seat  of  government  was  also  moved  from 
Chillieothe  to  Zanesville,  which  vainly  hoped  to  be 
made  the  permanent  State  capital,  but  the  next 
session  it  was  again  taken  to  Chillieothe,  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  locate  a  permanent  capital 
site. 

These  commissioners  were  James  Findley,  Jo- 
seph Darlington,  Wyllys  Silliman.  Reason  Beall, 
and  William  McFarland.    It  is  Btated  that  they 
reported  at  first  in  favor  of  Dublin,  a  small  town 
on  the  Scioto  about  fourteen  miles  above  Colum- 
bus.   At  the  session  of  1812-13,  the  Assembly 
accepted  the  proposals  of  Col.  James  Johnston, 
Alexander  McLaughlin,  John  Kerr,  and  Lyne 
Starling,  who  owned  the  site  of  Columbus.  The 
Assembly  also  decreed  that  the  temporary  scat  of 
government  should  remain  at  Chillieothe  until  the 
buildings  necessary  for  the  State  officers  should  be 

erected,  when  it  would  be  taken  there,  forever  to 
remain.    This  was  done  in  1816,  in  December  of 
that  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  being 
held  there. 

The  site  selected  for  the  capital  was  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto,  about  a  mile  below  its  junction 
with  the  Olcntangy.    Wide  streets  were  laid  out, 
and  preparations  for  a  city  made.    The  exjiecta- 
tions  of  the  founders  have  been,  in  this  respect,  re- 
alized. The  town  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
under  the  direction  of  Moses  Wright.    A  short 
time  after,  the  contract  for  making  it  the  capital  was 
signed.    June  1 H,  the  same  day  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  the  sale  of  lots  took  place. 
Among  the  early  settlers  were  George  McCor- 
niick,  George  B!  Harvey,  John  Shields,  Michael 
Patton,  Alexander  Patton,  William  Altman,  John 
Collett,  William  McKlvain,  Daniel  Kooser,  Peter 
Putnam,  Jacob  Hare,  Christian  Hcyl,  J arvis,  George 
and  Benjamin  Pike,  William  Long,  and  Dr.  John 
M.  Edmitison.    In  1814.  a  house  of  worship  was 
built,  a  school  opened,  a  newspaper —  The  Wtttrrn 
Intelligencer  and  Columbus    Gazette,   now  the 
Ohio  State  Journal — was  started,  and  the  old 
State  House  erected.    In  1816,  the  "Borough  of 
Columbus"  was  incorporated,  and  a  mail  route  once 
a  week  between  Chillieothe  and  Columbus  started. 
In  1810.  the  old  United  States  Court.  House  was 
erected,  and  the  seat  of  justice  removed  from 
Franklinton  to  Columbus.    Until  1 826,  times  were 
exceedingly  "  slow  '*  in  the  new  capital,  and  but  lit- 
tle growth  experienced.    The  improvement  period 
revived  the  capital,  and  enlivened  its  trade  and 
growth  so  that  in  1834,  a  city  charter  was  granted. 
The  city  is  now  about  third  in  UM  in  the  State, 
and  contains  many  of  the  most  prominent  public 
institutions.    The  present  capitol  building,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  West,  is  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  national  Capitol  at  Washington  City. 

From  the  close  of  the  agitation  of  the  "  Sweeping 
Resolutions,"  until  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812, 
but  a  short  time  elapsed.    In  fact,  scarcely  had 
one  subsided,  ere  the  other  was  upon  the  country. 
Though  the  war  was  national,  its  theater  of  opera- 
tions was  partly  in  Ohio,  that  State  taking  an  act- 
ive part  in  its  operations.    Indeed,  its  liberty 
depended  on  the  war. 
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From  the  organization  of 


LIST  OF  TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNORS, 
tkt  p*4M$*mnmm**«»K**»*  Territory  (1788  to  W0*W*»  *•  **  * 
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Ohio  vat  apart,  until  the  year  1880. 


NAME. 


(a)  Arthur  St.  uur  

•Charles  Willing  Byrd  

(6)  Edward  Tithn  

te)  tThomaa  Kirker  

Samuel  Huntington  

(d)  Return  Jonathan  Meig*.. 

tOthtiiel  Looker  

Tliomau  Wnrlhinglon  

(«•)  Ethan  Allen  Brown  

f  Allen  Trimble  

Jeremiah  Morrow  

Allen  Trimble  

Duncan  McArlhur  

Robert  LucaR  

Joseph  Vance  

Wilson  Shannon  

Thomas  Corwin  

(/)  Wilson  Shannon  

»Tln<mas  W.  Hartley 
Mordecai  I 
William  B 


 •  •  


Crtl'STY. 


Hamilton  

Ross  

Adams  

Trumbull  

Washington  


Trim 


13,  1788 


Term  Ended. 


Not. 


1802  March 
3.  lWi.3  March 


1802 
8,  1808 
4.  1807 


Hamilton... 
Highland... 

'.Warren  

Highland... 
Ross  


4.  1807|l)«c     12.  WW 

1-J,  1M.H  lire.  \1HIU 

X.  i8lO(Marcb25,  1814 


Champaign 
Belmont.... 
Warren.-... 
Delmonl.... 
Richland... 


14,  l$14;Dec 
8,  1814  Dec. 

14,  1818Jan. 
7,  IBM  Dec. 

28,  1822  Dec. 

19.  1826  Dec. 

18,  1830  Dec. 
7,  1832  Dec. 

13,  1830  Dec. 


13.  183$ 


Hi.  i.-m  i  


(A) 


■  •  I.IIIIIM.M 


|iev    *   (Richland 

b. ..*.."!!!..--  Butler.... 

Scabury  Ford""~  |Geauga 

Reuljen  Wood  

\/)\  William  Medill 

Salmon  I*.  Chaso  

William  De 

David  Tod  

(*)  John  Brougb  

JCharle*  Anderson  

Jacob  D.  Cox    

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  

Edward  F.  Koj«i  

William  Allen  

U)  Riitberri.nl  B.  Hayes 
(m)  Thomas  L  Young... 
Richard  M.  Bi«hop  


Cuyith'iga  I  Dec. 

Fairfield  |July 

llainilion  

1-ranklit  -'an. 

Mahoning  •'  an. 

Cuyahoga  Waft. 

Montgomery  |Aug. 

Trumbull  .'an 

Hamilton  Jan. 

Hamilton  |.l»n. 

Ro«  Ian. 


14.  1842 

13,  1844 
3.  1844 

12.  1846Jao. 
22.  184V  !>-'>• 
12.  1850  July 

15,  18.r.3  Jan 

14.  186G  Jan. 
It.  ISOO'Jan. 


Dec. 


April 
Dec. 
Dec. 


13, 
12, 
34). 


Sandusky. 
Hamilton . 
Hamilton , 


.lull- 

Man-h 
.Ian. 


Charles  Foster.. 


Sandusky  Jan. 


13, 

8. 

12.  1874 
14.  187H 
2.  1877 
14,  1878 
14.  1880 


8, 1814 
14,  1818 
4. 1839 
28,  1822 
1?.  1820 
18.  1880 
7,  1882 
13. 1886 

13.  1888 
16.  1840 

14,  1842 

13,  1844 
3,  1844 

12,  1846 
22,  1849 

12.  I860 
16,  1868 

14,  1866 
9.  1860 

13.  1862 

12,  1864 
29,  1866 

9,  1866 

13,  1868 
8,  1872 

12.  1874 

14,  1876 
2. 1877 

Jan.  14.1878 
Jan.  14,1880 


1862  Jan. 
1864  Aug. 
IBtiMjan. 
186(1  Jan. 
18i,8  .Ian. 
1872Jan. 
Jut. 
March 


I 


(iO  Arthur  8t.C1nir.Dt  Pennvilvania, m  Governor  of  the  North- 
woet Territory,  of  which  Ohio  «  ae  •  part,f  runt  J  uly  13,  llss.  w  hen  the 
flrrt  civil  government  waa  eatabliebed  in  the  Territory,  until  about 
tne.rl,ie«  or  the  year  1WJ,  when  "a*  removed  i.y  ilin  I't, i1ii.nl 
•  Secretary  ..f  tbe  Territory,  and  was  acting  Governor  tt  the 
Territory  after  the  removal  of  Gov.  St.  Clair. 

ill  Resigned  Martha.  1KU?,  to  ei-rept  the  office  of  U.  8  Senator. 
(«)  Return  Jonathan  Meica  »a»  elected  Governor  on  the  eecond 
Tueeday  of  Ht-Mier,  l>-iri,ovi'T  Nathaniel  Maaaie.  who  roiit»-«l*«l  ihr 
election  i>f  Melga,  on  the  ground  that "h*  ltm*t  not  h-.-n  a  n-elih-nt  of 
this  Slate  fur  four  years  n..\t  preceding  th«  election,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution."  ami  the  General  Anenibly,  In  joint  convention, 
declared  that  he  wan  not  alliriMe.  The  ullice  waa  not  pira  1i 
Mawle,  nor  di«w  It  appear,  from  the  rwonU  that  he  claims!  It,  t.nt 
Thomas  Klrk'r,  acting  Governor,  continued  ••■dtavharga  the  dutii* 
of  thaoBlce  until  December  H,  ISnR,  when  Hanoi.-)  llunthinon  waa 
Inaugurated,  he  having  been  elected  on  the  eecuuj   Tueeday  of 

IK-tnher  In  lhat  year  

(«•)  Reelgned  March  »,  1814,  to  accept  the  onVe  of 
Oaneral  of  aM  t  olled  Sutaa. 


<»t  Realgned  January  4,  WSS.  to  accept  lha  olBce  of  t-'nlu>a 
State*  henator.  ,  Minlaier  to 

(ft  UealKned  April  13.  ISH,  to  actept  the  offlce  of  ninie.r. 

"'."d/Tlie  remit  of  the  eleftlnn  in  ■■ttWM«^fta^_»"_t"N»**" 
Joint  n,n»entt..n  of  the  two  houeea  of  the  General  AwmW  ' 
January  19.1M9,  and  the  InaotTirmlWn  did  Dot  take  place  until 
2'Jd  of  that  month.  #  fil  val- 

'  In  Uealgued  July  1&,  1S13  to  accept  the  oBloe  of  tonwi  u. 
pa  raj  wo. 

ij»  El«rt«l  In  Orlober  ISM.  for  the  regular  term,  to  • 
OB  the  aeom  I  Monday  of  January,  ISM. 
(k\  Ned  Auguit  W.  1M5. 
\  Acting  Goternof . 

:  A  ting  Governor,  vice  Wilson  Shannon,  iraigned- 
'  Acting  n»Terenr.  Tire  Reuben  Mi  realgned. 
t  Artlng  Governor,  vice  John  Brough,  oeoeaaed. 
(fl  Reeicried  March  X,  18T7,  to  accept  the  ' 
the  United  Slatea. 

{m)  Vice  Rutherford  B.  Uayaa,  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WAR  OF  1812-GROWTH  OF  THE  STATE — CANAL,  RAILROADS  AND 
—DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  RESOURCES. 


IN  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  Before  this,  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  increase  of  the  regular  aruiy 
to  thirty-five  thousand  troops,  and  a  large  force  of 
volunteers,  to  serve  twelve  months.  Under  this 
act,  Return  J.  Meigs,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  in 
April  and  May,  1812,  raised  three  regiments  of 
troops  to  serve  twelve  months.  They  rendez- 
voused at  Dayton,  elected  their  officers,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  campaign.  These  regiments  were 
numbered  First,  Second  and  Third.  Duncan  Mc- 
Arthur  was  Colonel  of  the  First ;  James  Findlay, 
of  the  Second,  and  Lewis  Cass,  of  the  Third. 
Early  in  June  these  troops  marched  to  Urbana, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Boyds  Fourth  Regiment 
of  regular  troops,  under  command  of  Col.  Miller, 
who  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Near 
the  middle  of  June,  this  little  army  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  under  command  of  Gov. 
William  Hull,  of  Michigan,  who  had  been  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  raise  the  troops,  started  on 
its  uorthern  march.  By  the  end  of  June,  the 
army  had  reached  the  Mauuice,  after  a  very  severe 
march,  erecting,  on  the  way,  Forts  McArthur,  Ne- 
oearity  and  Findlay.  By  some  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government,  no  official  word 
had  been  sent  to  the  frontiers  regarding  the  war, 
while  the  British  had  taken  an  early  precaution  to 
prepare  for  the  crisis.  Gov.  Hull  was  very  care- 
ful in  military  etiquette,  and  refused  to  march,  or 
do  any  offensive  acts,  unless  commanded  by  his 
superior  officers  at  Washington.  While  at  the 
Maumee,  by  a  careless  move,  all  his  personal 
effects,  including  all  his  plaus,  number  and  strength 
of  his  army,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
His  campaign  ended  only  in  ignominious  defeat, 
and  well-nigh  paralyzed  future  efforts.  AO  Mich- 
igan fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  com- 
mander, though  a  good  man,  lacked  bravery  and 
promptness.  Had  Gen.  Harrison  been  in  com- 
mand no  such  results  would  have  been  the  case, 
and  the  war  would  have  probably  euded  at  the 
outset. 

Before  Hull  had  surrendered,  Charles  Scott, 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  invited  Gen.  Harrison. 


Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  to  visit  Frankfort, 
to  consult  on  the  subject  of  defending  the  North- 
west. Gov.  Harrison  liad  visited  Gov.  Scott,  and 
in  August,  1H12,  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Major  General  iu  the  Kentucky  militia,  and,  by 
hasty  traveling,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  reached  Cincinnati  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  that  month.  On  the  30th 
he  left  Cincinnati,  and  the  next  day  overtook  the 
army  he  was  to  command,  on  its  way  to  Dayton. 
After  leaving  Dayton,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  ex- 
press, iuforming  him  of  his  appointment  by  the 
Government  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Territories.  The  army 
reached  Piqua,  September  3.  From  this  place 
Harrison  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fense of  Fort  Wayne,  threatened  by  the  enemy. 
On  the  bth  he  ordered  all  the  troops  forward,  and 
while  on  the  march,  on  September  17,  he  was 
informed  of  his  appointment  as  commander  of  tho 
entire  Northwestern  troops.  He  found  the  army 
poorly  elothed  for  a  winter  campaign,  now  ap- 
proaching, and  at  once  issued  a  stirring  address  to 
the  people,  asking  for  food  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. The  address  was  not  in  vain.  Aftor  his 
appointment,  Gen.  Harrison  pushed  on  to  Au- 
glaize, where,  leaving  the  army  under  command  of 
Gen.  Winchester,  he  returned  to  the  interiorof  the 
State,  and  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Frank- 
linton.  began  active  measures  for  the  campaign. 

Karly  in  March,  1812,  Col.  John  Miller  raised, 
under  orders,  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ohio,  and 
in  July  assembled  his  enlisted  men  at  Chillicothe, 
when',  placing  them — only  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  number — under  command  of  Captain  Angus 
Lewis,  he  stmt  them  on  to  the  frontier.  They  erect- 
ed a  block-house  at  Piqua  and  then  went  on  to 
Defiance,  to  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

In  July,  1812,  Gen.  Edward  W.  Tupper,  of 
Gallia  County,  raised  one  thousand  men  for  six 
months'  duly.  Under  orders  from  Gen.  Winches- 
ter, they  marched  through  Chillicothe  and  Urbana, 
on  to  the  Maumee,  where,  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  rapids,  they  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
drive  off  the  enemy.    Failing  in  this,  the  - 
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attacked  Tupper  and  his  troops,  who,  though  worn 
down  with  the  march  and  not  a  little  disorganized 
through  the  jealosies  of  the  offi«Mrs  withstood 
the  aTtaek,  and  repulsed  the  British  and  their  red 
allies,  who  returned  to  Detroit,  and  the  Amencana 

to  Fort  Me  Arthur.   , 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  Gen.  Hamson  ordered  a 
detachment  of  six  hundred  men,  mostly  mounted, 
to  destroy  the  Intliau  towns  on  the  Misswneway 
River  one  of  »ho  head-waters  of  the  W  abash. 
The  winter  set  in  early  and  with  unusual  seventy. 
At  the  same  time  this  expedition  was  earned  on, 
Bonaparte  was  retreating  from  Moscow.  The  expe- 
dition accomplished  its  design,  though  the  troops 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  men  being  more  or  less  frost  bitten. 

Gen.  Harrison  determined  at  once  to  retake 
Michigan  and  establish  a  line  of  defense  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes.  Winchester  was 
sent  to  occupy  Forts  Wavne  and  Defiance;  Perkins 
brigade  to  Lower  Sandusky,  to  fortify  an  old 
stockade,  and  some  Pennsylvania  troops  and  artU- 
Icry  sent  there  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as 
Gen.  Harrison  heard  the  results  of  the  Missis- 
ineway  expedition,  he  went  to  Chillioothc  to  con- 
sult with  Gov.  Meigs  about  further  movements, 


with  a 
a  pris- 


on**! and  defeated  the  Amcncan 
terrible  loss.  Gen.  Winchester  was  made 
oner,  and.  finally,  those  who 
the  town  surrendered  under  P^rf 
the  British  commander,  of  protection  from  the 
Indians.  This  promise  was  grossly  uolated  ho 
next  day.  The  savages  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
town  and  enact  a  massacre  as  cruel  and  bloody  as 
I  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  to  the  everlasting 
j  ^onuny  of  the  British  General  and  b^roops 

Those  of  the  Amencan  Army  ^  ^pej.  " 
1  rived  at  the  rapids  on  the  evening  of  the  -do 
Januarv.  and  soon  the  sorrowful  news  j«d 
throu._d.out  the  army  and  nation.  GenJlam*oo 
act  about  retrieving  the  disaster  at  once.  DetaJ 
eould  do  no  g.n>d.  "A  fort  was  built  at  the MjjpJ 
named  Fort  Meigs,  and  troops  trom  the  south and 
west  hurriedly  advanced  to  the  scene  of jUmn. 
The  investment  and  capture  of  De ^  ™  a ™ 
doned,  that  winter,  owing  to  the 
town.  and  expiration  of  the  terms 
many  of  the  troops.    Others  took  their  £M* 
Sf  rirts  of  Ohio' and  bordering  States  sending 

"'The  erecUon  of  Fort  Meigs  was  an  obstacle  in 
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and  the  best  methods  to  keep  the  way  between  the 
Upper  Miami  and  the  Maumec  continually  open. 
He  also  sent  Gen.  Winchester  word  to  move  for- 
ward to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumec  and  prepare  for 
winter  quarters.  This  Winchester  did  by  the 
middle  of  January,  1813,  establishing  himself  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  Wayne's 
old  battle-ground.  He  was  well  fixed  here,  and 
was  enabled  to  give  his  troops  good  bread,  made  from 
corn  gathered  in  Indian  corn-fields  in  this  vicinity. 

While  here,  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown,  on 
the  Raisin  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  Detroit, 
sent  Winchester  word  claiming  protection  from  the 
threatened  British  and  Indian  invasion,  avowing 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  Americans.  A 
council  of  war  decided  in  favor  of  their  request, 
and  Col.  Lewis,  with  550  men,  sent  to  their  relief. 
Soon  after,  Col.  Allen  was  sent  with  more  troops, 
and  the  enemy  easily  driven  away  from  almut 
Fr.-nehtown.    Word  was  sent  to  Gen.  Winchester, 
who  determined  to  march  with  all  the  men  he 
could  spare  to  aid  in  holding  the  post  gained.  He 
left,  the  19th  of  January,  with  250  men,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  evening  of  the  20th.    Failing  to 
take  the  necessary  precaution,  from  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  enemy  came  up  in  the  night, 
established  his  batteries,  and,  the  next  day,  sur- 


Tne  crecuon  oi  t«»  "»"ff   — .    ,  __mnV(, 
the  path  of  the  British  they  determined 
and,  on  the  2Sth  of  February,  1818,  "  *J»  ""J 
of  British  and  Indians,  under  command  of  1  rec- 
tor Tecumseh,  Walk-in-the-water,  and  other  In- 
ton  cS  appeared  in  the  Maumec  >n  boats  and 
prepared  for  Vim  attack.    Without  eot«n«  Jte 
details  regarding  the  investment  of  the  fort  t* 
only  necessary  to  add.  that  after  a  prolonged  Meg^ 
fasting  to  the  early  part  of  May,  the  BnmJ .  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  fort,  having  been  severely 
defeated,  and  sailed  for  the  Canadian 

Next  followed  the  attaeks  on  Fort  Stephenson 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  other  predatory  excur- 
sions, by  the  British.  All  of  these  failed  of  the* 
2E.J  the  defense  of  Maj.  Croghan  wj^mj" 
constituting  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the 
Z.  For  the  gallant  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson  by 
Mai.  Croghan,  then  a  young  man,  the  army  men tert 
ffiSS  honors,  f  he  ladies  of  Chi  icothe  voted 
the  heroic  Major  a  fine  sword  while  the  whole 
land  rejoiced  at  the  exploits  of  him  and  hi*  hurt. 

The  decisive  efforts  of  the  anny,  the  great  num 
bcrs  of  men  offered-many  of  whom  Gen  Harrison 
was  obliged  to  send  home,  much  to  their 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  September  W, 
181  A— all  presaged  the  triumph  of  the  »»■ 
arms,  soon  to  ensue.  As  soon  as  the  battle  on 
the  lake  was  over,  the  British  at  Maiden  burned 
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their  stores,  and  fled,  while  the  Americans,  under 
their  gallant  commander,  followed  then  in  Perry's 
Teasel  to  the  Canada  shore,  overtaking  them  on 
the  River  Thames,  October  5.  In  the  battle  that 
ensued,  Teeuniseh  was  slain,  and  tho  British  Army 
rmitcd. 

The  war  was  now  practically  closed  in  the  West. 
Ohio  troops  had  done  nobly  in  defending  their 
northern  frontier,  and  in  regaining  the  Northwest- 
ern country,  (jen.  Harrison  wan  soon,  after  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  Cincinnati  district,  and  (Jen. 
I>unean  McArthur  was  appointed  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  regular  army,  ami  assigned  to  the 
command  in  his  place,  (ten.  MeArthur  made  an 
expedition  into  Upper  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
1 8 1 1,  destroying  considerable  property,  and  driv- 
ing the  British  farther  into  their  own  dominions. 
IVace  was  declared  early  in  HI 5,  and  that  spring, 
the  troops  were  mustered  out  of  service  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  peace  with  Kngland  reigned  supreme. 

The  results  of  tho  war  in  Ohio  were,  for  awhile, 
similar  to  tho  Indian  war  of  1705.  It  brought 
many  people  into  the  State,  and  opened  new  por- 
tions, before  unknown.  Many  of  tho  soldiers  im- 
mediately invested  their  money  in  lands,  and  became 
citizens.  The  war  drove  many  people  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  west,  and  as  a  result  much  money, 
for  awhile,  circulated.  Ld>or  and  provisions  rose, 
which  enabled  both  workmen  and  tradesmen  to 
enter  tracts  of  land,  and  aided  emigration.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Wayne's  war  in  1799,  probably 
not  more  than  6ve  thousand  people  dwelt  in  tho 
limits  of  tho  State;  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
that  number  was  largely  increased,  even  with  tho 
odds  of  war  against  them.  After  the  last  war,  tho 
emigration  was  constant  and  gradual,  building  up 
the  State  in  a  manner  that  betokened  a  healthful 
life. 

As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  war  had  worn  off, 
a  period  of  depression  set  in,  as  a  result  of  too 
free  speculation  indulged  in  at  its  close.  Gradu- 
ally a  stagnation  of  business  ensued,  and  many 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  contracts 
made  in  " flush "  times,  found  no  alternative  but 
to  fail.  To  relieve  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of 
the  West,  Congress,  about  1815,  reduced  the 
price  of  publie  lands  from  82  to  81.25 
per  acre.  This  measure  worked  no  little 
hardship  on  those  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
lands,  for  portions  of  which  they  had  not  fully 
paid,  and  as  a  consequence,  these  lands,  as  well 
*^  all  others  of  this  class,  reverted  to  the 
Government.    Tho  general  market  was  in  N 
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Orleans,  whither  goods  were  transported  in  flat- 
boats  built  especially  for  this  pupose.  This  com- 
meree,  though  small  and  poorly  repaid,  was  the 
main  avenue  of  trade,  and  did  much  for  the  slow 
prosperity  prevalent.  The  few  banks  in  the  State 
found  their  bills  at  a  discount  abroad,  and  gradu- 
ally becoming  drained  of  their  specie,  either  closed 
business  or  failed,  the  major  part  of  them  adopt- 
ing the  latter  course. 

The  steamboat  began  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  river  navigation  of  the  West  about  this 
period.  The  first  boat  to  descend  the  Ohio  was 
the  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1S12,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  while  the  fortunes  of  war 
hung  over  the  land,  she  made  her  first  trip  from  the 
Iron  City  to  New  Orleans,  being  just  twelve  days 
on  the  way.  The  second,  built  by  Samuel  Smith, 
was  called  the  Comet,  and  made  a  trip  as  far 
south  as  I^ouisvillc,  in  the  summer  of  1813.  The 
third,  the  Vesuvius,  was  built  by  Fulton,  and  went 
to  New  Orleans  in  1814.  The  fourth,  built  by 
Daniel  French  at  Brownsville,  IVnn.,  made  two 
trips  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1814.  The 
next  vessel,  the  /Etna,  was  built  by  Fulton  & 
Company  in  1815.  So  fast  dkl  the  business 
Increase,  that,  four  years  after,  more  than 
forty  steamers  floated  on  the  Western  waters. 
Improvements  in  machinery  kept  pace  with  the 
building,  until,  in  1838.  a  competent  writer  stated 
there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  steamers  in 
the  West.  Since  then,  the  erection  of  railways 
has  greatly  retarded  ship-building,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  the  number  has  increased  but 
little. 

The  question  of  canals  began  to  agitate  the 
Western  country  during  the  decade  succeeding  tho 
war.  They  had  been  and  were  being  constructed 
in  older  countries,  and  presaged  good  and  prosper- 
ous times.  If  only  the  waters  of  tho  lakes  and 
the  Ohio  River  could  be  united  by  a  canal  run- 
ning through  the  midst  of  the  State,  thought  the 
people,  prosperous  cities  and  towns  would  arise  on 
its  banks,  and  commerce  flow  through  the  land. 
One  of  the  firmest  friends  of  such  improvements 
was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  had  been  the  chief  man 
in  forwarding  the  "Clinton  Canal,"  in  New  York. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  feasibility 
of  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River,  and.  bv  the  success  of  the  New  York  canals, 
did  much  to  bring  it  about.  Popular  writers  of  the 
day  all  urged  the  scheme,  so  that  when  the  Assem- 
bly met,  early  in  Decemlter,  1821,  the  resolution, 
offered  by   Micajah  T.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati, 
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for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the 
Governor's  message  as  related  to  canal*,  and  see  if 
some  feasible  plan  could  not  be  adopted  whereby  a 
begin  uiug  could  be  made,  was  quickly  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  advising  a  survey 
and  examination  of  routes,  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed who  were  to  employ  an  engineer,  examine 
the  country  and  report  on  the  practicability  of  a 
canal  between  the  lakes  and  the  river.  The  com- 
missioners employed  James  Geddcs,  of  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  as  an  engineer.  He  arrived  in 
Columbus  in  June,  1822,  and,  before  eight  months, 
the  corps  of  engineers,  under  his  direction,  had 
examined  one  route.  During  the  next  two  sum- 
mers, the  examinations  continued.  A  number  of 
routes  were  examined  and  surveyed,  and  one,  from 
Cleveland  on  the  lake,  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio, 
was  recommended.  Another  canal,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  was  determined  on, 
and  preparations  to  commence  work  made.  A 
Board  of  Canal  Fund  Commissioners  was  created, 
money  was  borrowed,  and  the  morning  of  July 
4,  1825,  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  dug  near 
Newark,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  in  the  presence 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
a  mighty  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
the  auspicious  event. 

Gov.  Clinton  was  escorted  all  over  the  State  to 
aid  in  developing  the  energy  everywhere  apjwrent. 
The  events  were  important  ones  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  and,  though  they  led  to  the  ereation  of 
a  vast  debt,  yet,  in  the  end,  the  canals  were  a 
benefit. 

The  main  canal— the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal — 
was  not  completed  till  1832.  The  Mauinee  Canal, 
from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  was  finished  in  1834' 
They  cost  the  State  about  80,000,000.  Each  of 
the  mam  canals  had  branches  leading  to  important 
town*,  where  their  construction  could  be  made 
without  too  much  expense.  The  Mianiiand  Mau- 
"ieo  (.an'l!>  h"lu  <'»n™inati  northward  along  the 
Miami  River  to  Piqua,  thence  to  the  Mauinee 
and  on  to  the  lake,  was  the  largest  canal  made 
and  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the  nnwt  important 
in  the  State.  It  joined  the  Wabash  Canal  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Indiana,  and  thereby  saved 
the  constructs,  of  many  miles  by  joining  this 
great  canal  faun  Toledo  to  Kvansville 

The  krgest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  it  is  said 
was  built  te  supply  water  to  the  Miami  Canal  It 
exists  yet,  though  the  canal  is  not  much  used  It 


is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mercer  County,  and  is 
about  nine  miles  long  by  from  two  to  four  wide. 
It  was  formed  by  raising  two  walls  of  earth  from 
,  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  called  respectively  the  cast 
and  west  embankmcuts ;  the  first  of  which  is  about 
two  miles  in  length  ;  the  second,  about  four.  These 
walls,  with  the  elevation  of  the  ground  to  the 
north  aud  south,  formed  a  huge  basin,  to  retain 
the  water.  The  reservoir  was  commenced  in  1837, 
and  finished  in  1845,  at  an  expense  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  When  first  built,  dur- 
ing the  accumulation  of  water,  much  malarial 
disease  prevailed  in  the  surrounding  country,  owing 
to  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  water.  The  citi- 
MH)  enraged  at  what  they  considered  an  innova- 
tion of  thoir  rights,  met,  and,  during  a  dark  night, 
tore  out  a  portion  of  the  lower  wall,  letting  the 
water  flow  out.  The  damage  oust  thousands  of 
dollars  to  repair.  All  who  participated  in  the 
proceedings  were  liable  to  a  severe  imprisonment, 
but  the  state  of  feeling  was  such,  in  Mereer  County, 
where  the  offense  was  committed,  that  no  jury 
could  be  found  that  would  try  them,  and  the  affair 
gradually  died  out. 

The  canals,  so  efficacious  in  their  day,  were, 
however,  superseded  by  the  railroad*  rapidly  find- 
ing their  way  iuto  the  West.  From  England, 
where  they  were  early  used  in  the  collieries,  the 
transition  to  America  was  easy. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built 
in  the  summer  of  1820,  from  the  granite  quarry 
belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Motiuiucut  Associa- 
tion to  the  wharf  lauding,  three  miles  distant.  The 
road  was  a  slight  decline  from  the  quarry  to 
the  wharf,  hcuee  the  loaded  cars  were  pro- 
pelled by  their  own  gravity.  On  their  return, 
when  empty,  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  single 
horse.  ( hher  roads,  or  tramways,  quickly  followed 
this.  They  were  built  at  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines,  in  South  Carolina,  at  New  t  Means,  and  at 
Baltimore.  Steam  motive  power  was  used  in  1831 
or  1832,  first  in  America  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  in  Charl<«town,  on  a  railroad  there. 


To  transfer  these  highways  to  the  West  was  the 
question  of  but  a  tew  years'"  time.  The  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  offered  suiiorior  inducement* 


to  such  cnteqtrises,  and,  early  in  1835,  they  began 
to  be  afritated  there.  In  1838,  the  first  rail  was 
laid  in  Illinois,  at  Meredosia.  a  little  town  on  the 
Illinois  River,  on  what  is  now  the  Wabash  Railway 
'•The  first  railroad  made  in  Ohio."  writes  Caleb 
Atwater.  in  his  -'History  of  Ohio,"  in  1838,  "was 
finished  in  1830  by  the  people  of  Toledo,  a  town 
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two  years  old  then,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  Maumee  River.  The  road  extends  westward  in- 
to Michigan  and  is  some  thirty  miles  in  length. 
There  is  a  road  about  to  be  made  from  Cincinnati 
to  Springfield.  This  road  follows  the  Ohio  River 
up  to  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  there  turns 
northwardly  up  its  valley  to  Xcnia,  and,  passing 
the  Yellow  Springs,  reaches  Springfield.  Its  length 
must  be  about  ninety  miles.  The  State  will  own 
one-half  of  the  road,  individuals  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  the  other  half.  This  road  will,"  no 
doubt,  be  extended  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Sandusky 
City,  within  a  few  short  years." 

"There  is  a  railroad."  continues  Mr.  Atwater, 
"  about  to  be  made  from  Paincsville  to  the  Ohio 
River.  There  are  many  charters  for  other  roads, 
which  will  never  be  made." 

Mr.  Atwater  notes  also,  the  various  turnpikes  as 
well  as  the  famous  National  road  from  Baltimore 
westward,  then  completed  only  to  the  mountains. 
This  latter  did  as  much  as  any  enterprise  ever  en- 
acted in  building  up  and  populating  the  West. 
It  gave  a  national  thoroughfare,  which,  for  many 
years,  was  the  principal  wagon-way  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  railroad  to  which  Mr.  Atwater  refers  as 
about  to  be  built  from  Cincinnati  to  Springfield, 
was  what  was  known  as  the  Mad  River  Railroad 
It  is  commonly  conceded  to  be  the  first  one  built 
in  Ohio.*  Its  history  shows  that  it  was  chartered 
March  11,  1836,  that  work  began  in  1837;  that 
it  was  complete!  and  opened  for  business  from 
Cincinnati  to  Milford,  in  December,  1842;  to  Xe- 
nia,  in  August,  1845,  and  to  Springfield,  in  Au- 
gust, 1846.  It  was  laid  with  strap  rails  until 
about  1848,  when  the  present  form  of  rail  was 
adopted. 

One  of  the  earliest  roads  in  Ohio  was  what  was 
known  as  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Rail- 
road. It  was  chartered  at  first  as  the  Monroeville 
&  Sandusky  City  Railroad,  March  9,  1 835.  March 
1836,  the  Mansfield  &  New  Haven  road  was 
chartered;  the  Columbus  &  Lake  Eric,  March  12, 
J845,  and  the  Huron  &  Oxford,  February  27, 
1846.  At  first  it  ran  only  from  Sandusky  to 
Monroeville,  then  from  Mansfield  to  Huron.  These 
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two  were  connected  and  consolidated,  and  then  ex- 
tended to  Newark,  and  finally,  by  connections,  to 
Columbus. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  closely  the  history  of 
these  improvements  through  the  years  succeeding 
their  introduction.  At  first  the  State  owned  a 
share  in  nearly  all  railroads  and  canal-,  but  finally 
finding  itself  in  debt  about  $15,000,UO0  for  such 
improvements,  and  learning  by  its  own  and  neigh- 
bors' experiences,  that  such  policy  was  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  abandoned  the 
plan,  and  allowed  private  parties  entire  control  of 
all  such  works.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  the  return  to  solid  values  in  1854  or  there- 
abouts, the  increase  of  railroads  in  all  parts  of  Ohio, 
as  well  as  all  jMirts  of  the  West,  was  simply  marvel- 
ous. At  this  date  there  nrc  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  alongside  of  which 
stretch  innumerable  lines  of  telegraph,  a  system  of 
swift  messages  invented  by  Prof.  Morse,  and  adopted 
in  the  United  States  about  1851. 

About  the  time  railroad  building  began  to  as- 
sume a  tangible  shape,  in  1840,  occurred  the  cele- 
brated political  campaign  known  in  history  as  the 
"  Hard  Cider  Campaign."  The  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  slave  power  in  the  West,  its  arrogant 
attitude  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  several  Slate  legislatures  :  its  forcible  seizure  of 
slaves  in  the  tree  States,  and  the  enactment  and 
attempted  enforcement  of  the  "  fugitive  slave"  law 
all  tended  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Northern 
people  an  antagonism,  terminating  only  in  tho  late 
war  and  the  abolishment  of  that  hideous  system  in 
the  United  States. 

The  "Whig  Party"  strenuously  urged  the 
abridgment  or  confinement  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  the  contest  the  party  took 
a  most  active  part,  and  elected  William  Henry 
Harrison  President  of  tho  I'nited  States.  As  he 
had  been  one  of  tho  foremost  leaders  in  the  war  of 
1812,  a  resident  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  its  mast  pop- 
ular citizens,  a  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  cider  were 
adopted  as  his  exponents  of  popular  opinion,  as 
expressive  of  the  rule  of  the  common  people  repre- 
sented in  the  cabin  and  cider,  in  turn  representing 
their  primitive  and  simple  habits  of  life.  He 
lived  but  thirty  days  after  his  inauguration,  dying 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1841,  when  John  Tyler,  the 
Vice  President,  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Executive 
of  the  nation. 

The  building  of  railroads;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce; the  settlement  of  all  parts  of  the  State  ; 
its  growth  in  commerce,  education,  religion  an  ' 
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MEXICAN  WAR- CONTINUED 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  STATE-WAR  OF 
PART  IN  THE  CONFLICT. 


THE   REBELLION — OHIO'S 


rpiIK  Mexican  War  grew  out  of  the  question  of 
_1_  the  annexation  of  Texas,  then  a  province  of 
Mexico,  whose  territory  extended  to  the  Indian 
Territory  on  the  north,  and  on  up  to  the  Oregon 
Territory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Texas  had  been 
nettled  largely  by  Americans,  who  saw  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  would  inevitably  ensue  did  the 

country  remain  under  Mexican  rule    They  first  ;     xu«  ~™  *^fc"T"f  Mount  Vernon  ;  Lieu' 

the  aid  of  Amenta  to  sustain  tlu.ni,  anu  anntx  u  ,  t»  ^  fl  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  , 
country  to  itself. 

The  Whig  party  and  many  others  opposed  this,  | 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  the  extension  of  slave 
territory.    But  to  no  avail.    The  war  came  on 
Mexico  was  conquered,  the  war  lasting  from  Apnl 
20,  lS4o,  to  May  30,  1818.    Fifty  thousand  vol- 
unteers were  called  for  the  war  by  the  Congress, 
and  810,000,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President,  James  K.  Polk,  to  sustain  the  army  and 
prosecute  the  war. 

The  part  that  Ohio  took  in  the  war  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:    She  had  five  vol- 
unteer regiments,  five  companies  in  the  Fifteenth 
Infantry,  and  several  independent  companies,  with 
her  full  proportion  among  the  regulars.  When 
war  was  declared,  it  was  something  of  a  crusade  to  | 
many  ;  full  of  romance  to  others;  hence,  many 
more  were  offered  than  could  be  received.    It  was 
a  campaign  of  romance  to  some,  yet  oue  of  reality, 
ending  in  death,  to  many. 

When  the  first  call  for  troops  came,  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Regiments  of  infantry  responded 
at  once.  Alexander  Mitchell  was  made  Colonel  of 
the  First;  John  B.  Wcllcrits  Lieutenant  Colonel ; 
and  L.  Hamcr  Giddings,  of  Dayton,  it*  Major. 
Thomas  Hanna,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Ohio, 
started  with  the  First  as  its  Major,  but,  before  the 
regiment  left  the  State,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier 
General  of  Volunteers,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, distinguished  himself  ;  and  there  contracted 


v  and  laid  down  his  life.  The  regimen,  s 
Colonel,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Montervv,  came 
home,  removed  to  Minnesota .  and  there  died 
Lieut.  Col.  WeUer  went  to  Cahlornia  after  the 
elosc  of  the  war.  He  was  United  Mates  Senator 
from  that  State  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and,  at 
last,  died  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Second  Regiment  was  commanded  by  Lot- 

k'ill- 

l     11  W  III.  Ul   1   "  1    J  • 

urn  Wall.  After  the  war  closed  Irwin  set. led ^.n 
Texas,  and  remained  there  till  he  du  d.  >\  all  lived 
out  his  days  in  Ohio.  The  regiment  was  never  in 
active  field  service,  but  was  a  cr.-dit  to  the  State. 

The  officers  of  the  Third  Regiment  were,  UJ 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Lieut.  Col.  G.  \\  .  McCook  and 
Maj.  John  Love.  The  first  two  are  now  dead, 
the  Major  lives  in  McConneUsville. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Hies* 
regiments  <  First,  Second  and  Third  i  were  mustered 
out  of  service,  a»  their  term  of  enlistment  lu 

"  When  the  second  year  of  the  war  began,  the 
call  for  more  troo,«  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
induced  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry  to  n^rganuc, 
and  egpb  enter  the  service.  W illiam  Itw1^«™ 
former  organization,  was  chosen  Colonel  ;  W  Ulum 
Utham,  of  Columbus,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and 
William  H.  Link,  of  Circleville,  Major.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  now  dead.  .         , . 

The  regular  anny  was  increased  by  eight  Ohio 
companies  of  infantry,  the  Third  Dragoons,  and 
the  Voltigcurs— light-anued  soldiers.  In  the  rit- 
tcenth  ReL'iment  of  the  United  States  Army,  there 
were  five  t)hio  companies.  The  others  were  three 
from  Michigan,  and  two  from  Wisconsin.  Col. 
Morgan,  of  the  old  Second,  was  made  Colonel  ol 
the  Fifteenth,  and  John  Howard,  of  Detroit,  u" 
old  artillery  officer  in  the  regular  army,  Lieutenant 
Colonel.    Samuil  Wood,  a  captain  in  the  Sixth 
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United  State*  Infantry,  was  made  Major;  but  was 

afterward  succeeded  by    Mill,  of  Vermont. 

The  Fifteenth  waa  in  a  number  of  skirmishes  at  first, 
and  later  ill  the  battles  of  Contreras,  Chcrubusco 
and  Chapultcpec.  At  the  battle  of  Chcrubusco, 
the  Colonel  was  severely  wounded,  and  Maj.  Mill, 
with  several  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  men, 
killed.  For  gallant  sen-ice  at  Contreras,  Col.  Mor- 
gan, though  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  made 
a  Brevet  Brigadier  General  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Since,  the  war  he  has  delivered  a  number 
of  addresses  in  Ohio,  on  the  campaigns  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  survivors  of  the  war  are  now  few.  Though 
seventy-five  thousand  men  from  the  United  States 
went  into  that  conflict,  less  than  ten  thousand  now 
survive.  They  are  now  veterans,  and  as  such  de- 
light to  recount  their  reminiscences  on  the  fields  of 
Mexico.  They  are  all  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
ere  a  generation  posses  away,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
left. 

After  the  war,  the  continual  growth  of  Ohio, 
the  change  in  all  its  relations,  necessitated  a  new 
organic  law.  The  Constitution  of  1852  was  the 
result.  It  re-affirmed  the  political  principles  of 
the  "ordinance  of  1787  "  and  the  Constitution  of 
1802,  and  made  a  few  changes  necessitated  by  the 
advance  made  in  the  interim.  It  created  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  fixing  the  term  of 
service  at  two  years.  This  Constitution  yet  stands 
notwithstanding  the  prolonged  attempt  in  1873-74 
to  create  a  new  one.  It  is  now  the  oriranic  law  of 
Ohio. 

From  this  time  on  to  the  opening  of  the  late  war, 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  received  no  check. 
Towns  and  cities  grew  ;  railroads  multiplied  ;  com- 
merce was  extended;  the  vacant  lands  were  rapidly 
filled  by  settlers,  and  everything  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  the  people  was  well  prosecuted. 
Banks,  after  much  tribulation,  had  become  in  a 
measure  somewhat  secure,  their  only  and  serious 
drawback  beiug  their  isolation  or  the  confinement 
of  their  circulation  to  their  immediate  localities. 
But  signs  of  a  mighty  contest  were  apparent.  A 
contest  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
history ;  a  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery ; 
between  wrong  and  right ;  a  contest  that  could 
only  end  in  defeat  to  the  wrong.  The  Republican 
party  came  into  existence  at  the  close  of  President 
Pierce's  tenn,  in  1855.  Its  object  then  was.  prin- 
cipally, the  restriction  of  the  slave  power ;  ult  iraately 
its  extinction.  One  of  the  chief  exponents  and  sup- 
porters of  this  growing  party  in  Ohio,  wasSalmon  I*. 


Chase;  one  who  never  faltered  nor  lost  faith  ;  and 
who  was  at  the  helm  of  State  ;  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress; chief  of  one  the  most  important  bureaus  of 
the  Government,  and,  finally.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  When  war  came,  after  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  Republican  party,  Ohio 
was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call  lor  troops. 
Mr.  Chase,  while  Governor,  had  re-organized  the 
militia  on  a  sensible  basis,  and  rescued  it  from  the 
ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked  for  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
Ohio's  quota  was  thirteen  regiments.  The  various 
chaotic  regiments  and  militia  troops  in  the  State 
did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  The  call  was  issued 
April  15,  USUI ;  by  the  18th,  two  regiments  were 
organized  in  Columbus,  whither  these  companies 
had  gathered;  before  sunrise  of  the  l'Jth  the  Ant 
and  second  regiments  were  on  their  way  to  \\  ash- 
ington  City.  The  President  had  only  asked  for 
thirteen  regiments;  thirty  were  gathering;  the 
Government,  not  yet  fully  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  rebellion,  refused  the  surplus  troops, 
but  Gov.  Dennison  was  authorized  to  put  ten 
additional  regiments  in  the  field,  as  a  defensive 
measure,  and  was  also  authorized  to  act  on  the 
defensive  as  well  as  on  the  offensive.  The  immense 
extent  of  southern  border  made  this  necessary, 
as  all  the  loyal  people  in  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky asked  for  help. 

In  the  limit*  of  this  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  all  the  steps  Ohio  took  in  the  war.  One  of 
her  most  talented  sons,  now  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  world,  sayB,  regard- 
ing the  action  of  the  people  and  their  Legislature: 

"  In  one  part  of  the  nation  there  existed  a  grad- 
ual growth  of  sentiment  against  the  Union,  ending 
in  open  hostility  against  its  integrity  and  its  Con- 
stitutional law;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  resolute, 
and  determined  people,  though  divided  in  minor 
matters,  firmly  united  on  the  question  of  national 
supremaev.  The  people  of  Ohio  stood  squarely 
on  this  side.  Before  this  her  people  had  been  di- 
vided up  to  the  hour  when — 

•"That  fierce  and  sudden  flash  across  the mgged  black- 
ness broke. 

And,  with  »  voice  that  shook  the  land,  the  guns  or  Sum- 
ter spoke; 

»£»*»»*** 

And  wb«r«ao'«r  the  summons  came,  there  rose  the 
ritigry  din. 

As  when,  upon  a  rocky  coast,  a  stormy  tide  eels  in. 

"  All  waverings  then  ceased  among  the  people 
and  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.    The  Union  must  be 
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preserved.    The  while  heat  of  patriotism  and  fe- 
alty to  the  flag  that  had  been  victorious  in  three 
wars,  and  had  never  met  but  toWonxj  dcteat 
then  melted  all  parties,  and  dissolved  all  hesitation, 
and,  April  18,  1861,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
ninety-nine  Representatives  in  it*  favor,  there  was 
passed  a  bill  appropriaring  $500,000  to  carry  into 
effect  the  requisition  of  the  President,  to  protect 
the  National  Government,  of  which  sum  84o0,000 
were  to  purchase  arms  and  equipments  for  the 
troops  required  by  that  requisition  as  the  quota  of 
Ohio,  and  850,000  as  an  extraordinary  contingent 
fund  for  the  Governor.    The  commissioners  of  the 
State  Sinking  Fund  were  authorized,  by  the  same 
bill,  to  borrow  this  money,  on  the  6  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  State,  and  to  issue  for  the  same  certificates, 
freeing  such  bonds  from  taxation.    Then  followed 
other  such  legislation  that  declared  the  property  of 
volunteers  free  from  execution  for  debt  during 
their  term  of  service;  that  declared  any  resident 
of  the  State,  who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Union,  guilty  of  treason  against, 
the  State,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  life;  and,  as  it  had  become  already  evi- 
dent  that  thousands  of  militia,  beyond  Ohio's 
quota  of  the  President's  call,  would  volunteer,  the 
Legislature,  adopting  the  sagacioUR  suggestion  of 
Gov.  Dennison, resol  ved  that  all  excess  of  volunteers 
should  be  retained  and  paid  for  service,  under 
direction  of  the  Governor.     Thereupon  a  bill 

was  passed,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  volunteers    ganizations,  twenty-thr 
to  form  ten  regiments,  and  providing  $500,000    furnished  on  the  first « 
for  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  81,500,000 
more  to  be  disbursed  for  troops  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  State.    Then  other  legislation  was 
enacted,  looking  to  and  providing  against  the  ship- 
mcnt  from  or  through  the  State  of  arms  or  mu- 
nitions of  war,  to  States  either  assuming  to  be 
neutral  or  in  open  rebellion ;  organizing  the  whole 
body  of  the  State  militia;  providing  suitable  offi- 
cers for  duty  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor;  re- 
quiring contracts  for  subsistence  of  volunteers  to 
be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  additional  general  officers. 

"  Before  the  adjournment  of  that  Legislature, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  had  resigned  to  take 
command  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  about  to 


noblvmetthe  first  shock  and  enacted  the  first 
measures  of  law  for  war.  Laboring  under  difficul- 
ties inseparable  from  a  condition  so  unexpected, 
and  in  the  performance  of  duties  so  novel,  it  may 
be  historically  stated  that  for  pa'"^8™'  «*'  a"d 
ability,  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1861  wm  *• 
equal  of  any  of  its  successors;  while  in  that  exu- 
berance of  patriotism  which  obliterated  party  lines 
and  united  all  in  a  common  effort  to  meet  the 
threatened  integrity  of  the  United  States  as  a 

nation,  it  surpassed  them  both.   

-The  war  was  fought,  the  slave  power  forever 
destroyed,  and  under  additional  amendments  to  her 
organic  law,  the  United  States  wiped  the  stain  of 
human  slavery  from  her  escutcheon,  liberating  om 
four  million  human  beings,  ninetcen-twentieths  ot 
whom  were  native-born  residents. 

«  When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Lourt 
House,  Ohio  had  two  hundred  regiments  ot  all 
arms  in  the  National  service.    In  the  course  of 
the  war,  she  had  furnished  two  hundred  and  thirty 
regiments,  besides  twenty-six  independent  batteries 
of  artillery,  five  independent  companies  of  cavalry 
several  companies  of  sharpshooters,  large  parts  M 
five  regiments  credited  to  the  West  V  irpnia  con- 
tingent, two  regiments  credited  to  the  Kentucky 
contingent,  two  transferred  to  the  Unite* State* 
colored  troops,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ftr «■* 
and  file  of  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiments,  also  colored  men.    Of  these  or- 
were  infantry  regiment* 
of  the  President,  an  ex- 
ce^f  Mariv"m^h'jilf  over  the  State  s  quota  ;  one 
hundred  and'  ninety-one  were  infantry  regiments, 
furnished  on  subsequent  calls  of  the  Presidcnt-- 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  for  three  years,  twenty- 
seven  for  one  year,  two  for  six  months,  two  tor 
three  months,  and  forty-two  for  one  hundred  dajs. 
Thirteen  were  cavalry,  and  three  artillery  for  three 
years.    Of  these  three-years  troops,  over  twenty 
thousand  re-enlisted,  as  veterans,  at  the  end  ot 
their  long  term  of  service,  to  fight  till  the  war 
would  end. 


I    I L 1 1 1 1 1 1, U . .  ■  "   o   — -  — 

■tart  for  Washington  City ;  two  leading  Senators 
had  been  appointed  Brigadier  Generals,  and  many, 
in  fact  nearly  all,  of  the  other  members  of  both 
houses  had,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  entered  the 
military  service.  It  was  the  first  war  legislature 
'  in  Ohio,  and,  under  sudden  pressure. 


As  original  members  of  these  organizations,  Ohio 
furnished  to  the  National  service  the  magnificent 
army  of  310,654  actual  soldiers,  omitting  from 
the  above  number  all  those  who  paid  column  la- 
tum money,  veteran  enlistments,  and  citizens  who 
enlisted  as  soldiers  or  sailors  in  other  Suites.  Ihe 
count  is  made  from  the  rejHirts  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  the  War  Department.  Penn- 
sylvania gave  not  quite  28,000  more,  while  Illinois 
fell   48,000   behind;    Indiana,    116,000  less; 
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Kentucky,  235,000,  and  Massachusetts,  164,000. 
Thus  Ohio  more  than  maintained,  in  the  National 
army,  the  rank  among  her  sisters  which  her  popu- 
lation supported.  Ohio  furnished  more  troops  than 
the  Prcsideut  ever  required  of  her  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  with  more  than  a  thousand  men  in 
the  camp  of  the  State  who  were  never  mustered 
into  the  service,  she  Mill  had  a  credit  ou  the  rolls 
of  the  War  Department  for  4,332  soldiers,  beyond 
the  aggregate  of  all  quotas  ever  assigned  to  her; 
and,  besides  all  these,  6,470  citizens  had,  in  lieu  of 
personal  service,  paid  the  commutation  ;  while  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
were  all  from  five  to  one  hundred  thousand  behind 
their  quotas.  So  ably,  through  all  those  years  of 
trial  and  death,  did  she  keep  the  promise  of  the 
memorable  dispatch  from  her  first  war  Governor : 
"  If  Kentucky  refuses  to  fill  her  quota,  Ohio  will 
fill  it  for  her. 

"Of  these  troops  11,237  were  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  in  action,  and  of  these  6,563  were 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  fought  on 
well-nigh  every  battle-field  of  the  war.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  call  was  made  for 
troops,  two  regiments  were  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington. An  Ohio  brigade  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Ohio  troops  formed 
the  bulk  of  army  that  saved  to  the  Union  the 
territory  afterward  erected  into  West  Virginia ; 
the  bulk  of  the  army  thai  kept  Kentucky  from 
seceding;  a  large  part  of  the  army  that  captured 
Fort  Donelson  and  Island  No.  10  ;  a  great  part  of 
the  army  that  from  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga, 
and  Mission  Ridge  and  Atlanta,  swept  to  the  sea 
and  captured  Fort  McAllister,  and  north  through 
the  Carolina*  to  Virginia." 

\\  hen  Sherman  started  on  his  famous  march  to 
the  sea,  someone  said  to  President  Lincoln,  "T  hey 
will  never  get  through;  they  will  all  be  captured, 
and  the  Union  will  be  lost."  "  It  is  impossible," 
replied  the  President ;  "  it  cannot  be  done.  There. 
«  n  mighty  tight  of  fight  in  one  hundred  thou- 
*nml  Western  men.'' 

Ohio  troops  fought  at  Pea  Ridge.  They  charged 
at  Wagner.  They  helped  redeem  North  Carolina. 
They  were  in  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg,  Charleston, 
Mobile  and  Richmond.  At  Pittsburg  Landing, 
at  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  Corinth,  in  the 
W  ilderness,  at  Five  Forks,  before  Nashville  and 
Appomattox  Court  House;  "their bones,  reposing 
on  the  fields  they  won  and  in  the  graves  they  fill,  are 
a  perpetual  pledge  that  no  flag  shall  ever  wave  over 
their  graves  but  that  flag  they  died  to  maintain." 


Ohio's  soil  gave  birth  to,  or  furnished,  a  Grant, 
a  Sherman,  a  Sheridan,  a  McPherson,  a  Rosccrans, 
a  McCleUan,  a  McDowell,  a  Mitchell,  a  Gilmore,  a 
Hazen.a Sill.a Stanley.a  Steadman.and  others—all 
but  one,  children ofthecouutry, reared  at  West  Point 
for  such  emergencies.  Ohio's  war  record  shows 
one  General, one  Lieutenant  General,  twenty  Major 
Generals,  twenty  seven  Brevet  Major  Generals,  and 
thirty  Brigadier  Generals,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Brevet  Brigadier  Generals.  Her  three  war 
Governors  were  William  Dennison,  David  Todd,  and 
John  Brough.  She  furnished,  at  the  same  time, 
one  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and 
one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Her  Senators  were  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  John 
Sherman.  At  least  three  out  of  five  of  Ohio's 
able-bodied  men  stood  in  the  line  of  battle.  On 
the  head  stone  of  one  of  these  soldiers,  who  gave 
his  life  for  the  country,  and  who  now  lies  in  a 
National  Cemetery,  is  inscribed  these  words: 

••  We  charge  the  livinjt  In  preserve  that  Constitution  we 
have  died  tu  doted." 

The  close  of  the  war  and  return  of  peace  brought 
a  period  of  fictitious  valuta  on  the  country,  occa- 
sioned by  the  immense  amount  of  currency  afloat. 
Property  mse  to  unheard-of  values,  and  everything 
with  it.  Kre  long,  however,  the  deeline  came,  and 
with  it  "  hard  times."  The  climax  broke  over  the 
country  in  1873,  and  for  awhile  it  seemed  as  if 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  People 
found  again,  as  preceding  generations  had  found, 
that  real  value  was  the  only  basis  of  true  prosper- 
ity, and  gradually  began  to  work  to  the  fact.  The 
Government  established  the  specie  basis  by 
gradual  means,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1H79,  began  to  redeem  its  outstanding  obligations 
in  coin.  The  effect  was  felt  everywhere.  Busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sprang  anew  into  life.  A  feeling 
of  confidence  grew  as  the  times  went  on,  and  now, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  year  1880,  the  State  is  en- 
tering on  an  era  of  steadfast  prosperity  ;  one  which 
has  a  sure  and  certain  foundation. 

Nearly  four  years  have  ehqied  since  the  great 
Centennial  Exhibition  was  held  in  Philadelphia; 
an  exhibition  that  brought  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  the  best  products  of  her  soil,  factories,  and 
all  industries.  In  that  exhibit  Ohio  made  an  ex- 
cellent display.  Her  stone,  iron,  coal,  cereals, 
woods  ami  everything  pertaining  to  her  welfare  were 
all  represented.  *  Ohio,  occupying  the  middle  ground 
of  the  Union,  was  expected  to  show  to  foreign  na- 
tions what  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
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1  r.n«luco.  The  State  nobly  stood  the  test 
JiS^^  all  othe,.  Harjjj 
tennial  building  was  anion-  the  first  u.nipkted 
and 1  among  the  Neatest  and  best  on  the  grinds. 
DuS  the  summer,  the  Centennial  omuiission 
tended  invitation  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  appoint  an  orator  and  name  a  aay  ior  u 


delivery  of  an  address  on  the  history,  progw- 
nsourcUot-hi*  State.  Gov.  Hay cs  named  the 
Edward  P.  Mansfield  for  this  purpose  and 
Auptft  S  that  gentleman  delivered  an  address 
^  valuable  for  the  matter  which  it  contain*,  that 
we  here  give  a  synopsis  of  it. 


OHIO 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IAL— ADDRESS  OF  EDWARD  D.  MANSFIELD,  IX.  D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NE  hundred  years  ago,  the  whole  territory,  I 

from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and  j 
Indiana.    The  Jesuit  and  Moravian  missionaries 
were  the  only  white  men  who  had  penetrated  the 
wilderness  or  beheld  it*  mighty  likes  and  ruers. 
While  the  thirteen  old  colonies  were  declaring 
their  independence,  the  thirteen  new  States,  winch 
now  lie  in  the  western  interior,  had  no  existence, 
and  gave  no  sign  of  the  future.    The  solitude  of 
nature  was  unbroken  by  the  Heps  of  civdi/ation. 
The  wisest  statesman  had  not  contemplated  the 

s,  and  the  bol 
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the  mountains,  bore 


tens  of  thousands  to  the 

ONE  hundred  years  ago,  ine  warns  (  ~~  ""-"V^r.'  .     Z\  tnC  plains  of  Ohio.  In 

from  the  i  r;lg^?78^he  first 'year  of  segment- 

four  thousand  five  hundred  persons  passed  tne 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  in ,  th» | 
the  tide  continued  to  pour  on  for  half  a  tenturj  m 
a  widenin  "  stream,  m  ngled  with  all  the  races  of 
E^d  America,  until  -w  in  the  Jjdjjg 
yearof  America's  independence,  the  five  btatooUW 
Siwestem  I«E  in  the  wilder  o TITJ 
contain  ten  milUons  of  people,  enj oying M  t  a 
blessings  which  peace  and  prosperity ,  ™ 

probability  of  the  coming  States,  and  the  boldest  ^^^nSlW.Oto 

°°tSS2  aCthat,  the  old  States  had  ceded  draw  an  outline  portrait  of  this  great  and  remark- 
their  Western  lands  to  the  General  Government     able  commonwealth  ^  h 

and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  passed  Let  us  observe  its  W^*^^  Territory 
the  ordinance  of  1785,  for  the  survey  of  the  pub-  just  one-sixth  pjrt t  of  the  N^ester,  ^ 
lie  territory,  and,  in  1787 , the  celebrated  ordinance    -M  ^«200  »n«  of  navigable 

which  organized  the  Northwestern  Terntory,  and    and  the  Ohio  ™f  i^^-™^  Atlantic  Ocean, 
dedicated I  it  to  freedom  and  intelligence,  waters,  on  one  side  flowing  into  the  Aim 

Fifteen  yearsafter  that,  and  more  than  a  quarter    and  on  the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  1 
of  a  century  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ-    the  lakes,  its  vessels  touch  on   0,0 00  w\ I. 
ence  The  sWof  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  I  interior  coast,  and,  through  the  M*  J 
Union  ting  the  seventeenth  which  a«*pted  the    36,000  miles  of  river  coast   so  «ha   a    t mn  « « 
Station  of  the  United  States.    It  has  since    Ohio  may  pursue  his  navigation  throng 
u^wn  up  te  be  great,  populous  and  prosperous    miles,  all  in  his  own  county ^*"££2 
^2inBuenSof-tLLorfin»ci    At  her    ble  reach  of  his  own  State,  He '^^.^  '  X„ 
Omittance   in  1803,  the  tide  of  emigration  had    gated  the  globe,  has  gone  hut  httle  mon.  tnai 
"S;.w  over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  Valley  ;  half  the  distance  which  the  citken  of  Oh  o  finds 
Zthe  Mississippi,  and,  although  no  steamboat  no    within  his  natural  reach  in  this  vast  intenor^ 
railroad  then  existed,  nor  even  a  stage  coach  helped        Looking  upon  the  surface  of  this  *taic  wc 
r^mmLant   vet  the  wooden  "ark"  on  the    nomountains.no  barren  sands,  no  marshy  wastes, 
SSio  aXhe'hSy  wagon,  slowly  winding  over  I  no  lava-covered  plains,  but  one  broad,  compact 
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body  of  amble  land,  intersected  with  rivers  and 
streams  and  running  waters,  while  the  beautiful 
Ohio  flows  tranquilly  by  its  side.  More  than  three 
times  the  surface  of  Belgium,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  Italy,  it  hits  more  natural  resources  in 
proportion  than  either,  and  is  capable  of  ultimately 
supporting  a  larger  population  than  any  equal  sur- 
face in  Kurope.  Looking  from  this  great  arable 
surface,  where  upon  the  very  hills  the  grass  and 
the  forest  trees  now  grow  exuberant  and  abundant, 
we  find  that  underneath  this  surface,  ami  easily 
accessible,  lie  10,000  square  miles  of  eoal,  and 
4,000  square  miles  of  iron — coal  and  iron  enough 
to  supply  the  basis  of  manufacture  for  a  world! 
All  this  vast  deposit  of  metal  and  fuel  docs  not  in- 
terrupt or  take  from  that  arable  surface  at  all. 
There  you  may  find  in  one  place  the  same  machine 
bringing  up  coal  and  salt  water  from  below,  while 
the  wheat  and  the  corn  grow  upon  the  surface 
above.  The  immense  masses  of  coal,  iron,  salt  and 
freestone  deposited  helow  have  not  in  any  way 
diminished  the  fertility  and  production  of  the  soil. 

It  hiis  been  said  by  some  writer  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  is  shaped  or  modified  by  the 
character  of  tho  country  in  which  they  live.  If 
the  people  of  Switzerland  have  acquired  a  certain 
air  of  liberty  and  independence  from  tho  rugged 
mountains  around  which  they  live;  if  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy,  or  beautiful  France,  have  ac- 
quired a  tone  of  ease  and  politeness  from  their 
mild  and  genial  dime,  so  the  people  of  Ohio, 
placed  amidst  such  a  wealth  of  nature,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  should  show  the  best  fruits  of  peace- 
ful industry  and  the  best  culture  of  Christian 
civilization.  Have  they  done  so?  Have  their 
own  labor  and  arts  and  culture  come  up  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  natural  situation?  Let  us  exam- 
ine this  growth  and  their  product. 

The  first  settlement  of  Ohio  was  made  by  a 
colony  from  New  England,  at  the  mouth  of  'the 
Muskingum.  It  was  literally  a  remnant  of  the 
officers  of  the  Revolution.  Of  this  colony  no 
praise  of  the  historian  can  be  as  competent,  or  as 
strong,  as  the  language  of  Washington.  He  says, 
m  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him:  "No  col- 
ony in  America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favor- 
able auspices  as  that  which  has  just  commenced  at 
the  Muskingum.  Information,  prosperity  and 
strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many 
ot  the  settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were 
men  better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
such  a  community;"  and  he  adds  that  if  ho  were 
a  young  man,  he  knows  no  country  in  which  he 
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would  si  Miner  settle  than  in  this  Western  region." 
This  colony,  left  alone  for  a  time,  made  its  own 
government  and  nailed  its  laws  to  a  tree  in  the  vil- 
lage, an  early  indication  of  that  law-abiding  and 
peaceful  spirit  which  has  since  made  Ohio  a  just 
and  well-ordered  community.  The  subsequent 
settlements  ou  the  Miami  and  Scioto  were  made  by 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  and  it  Is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  among  all  the  early  immi- 
gration, there  were  no  ignorant  people.  In  the 
language  of  Washington,  they  came  with  "  infor- 
mation," qualified  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Miami,  the  great  wave  of  migration 
flowed  on  to  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky  had  been  settled  earlier,  but  the 
main  body  of  emigrants  in  subsequent  years 
went  into"  Ohio,  influenced  partly  by  the  great 
ordinance  of  1787,  securing  freedom,  and  schools 
forever,  and  partly  by  the  greater  security  of 
titles  under  the  survey  and  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  Govemment.  Soon  the  new  State 
grew  up,  with  a  rapidity  which,  until  then,  was 
unknown  in  the  history  of  civilization.  On  the 
Muskingum,  where  the  buffalo  had  roamed;  on 
the  Scioto,  where  the  Shawanees  had  built  their 
towns;  on  the  Miami,  where  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Miamis  had  reigned  ;  on  the  plains  of  San- 
dusky, yet  red  with  the  blood  of  the  white  man  j 
on  the  Maumee,  where  Wayne,  by  the  victory  of 
the  "  Fallen  Timbers,"  had  broken  the  power  of 
the  Indian  confederacy — the  emigrants  from  the 
old  States  and  from  Kurope  came  in  to  cultivate 
the  fields,  to  build  up  towns,  and  to  rear  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christian  civilization,  until  the  single 
State  of  Ohio  is  greater  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
education,  than  was  the  whole  American  Union 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  statistics  of  this  growth 
and  magnitude,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States.  Taking  intervals  of 
twenty  years.  Ohio  had:  In  1810,  230,760;  in 
1830,  937,903;  in  1850,  1,980,329;  in  1870. 
2.G<;5.260.  Add  to  this  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  last  six  years,  and  Ohio  now  has.  in  round 
numbers,  3,000.000  of  people— half  a  million 
more  than  the  thirteen  States  in  177<»  ;  and 
her  cities  and  towns  have  to-day  six  times  the 
population  of  all  the  cities  of  America  one  hund- 
red years  ago.  This  State  is  now  the  third  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  the  first  in  some  of 
those   institutions  which   mark  the  progress  of 
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mankind.  That  a  small  part  of  the  wil 
H76  should  be  more  populous  than  the  whole 
I  nion  was  then,  and  that  it  should  have  made  a 
Union  was  inti  than  tnal  0f  any 

social  and  moral  advance  pea  ^ 
nation  in  the  same  time,  must  be  wp» 
of  the  most  startling  and  instructive 
attend  this  year  of  commemoration.    U  sian  w 
Whe^S  growth  of  Ohio  let  us  look  a  its 
nhv"icil  development  ;  this  is  beat  cx pressed  by  the 
£5&T«SS^  of  the  labor  and  arts  of  a 
peope appUed  to  the  earth.  In  the  census  sutistics 
S  Tl  e  uSted  States  the**  are  expressed  in  the 

ST  b;dco~^4atS  L  ratios  , 
tewecn  several  States,  and  between  Ohio  and  some 
countries  of  Europe. 


r 


323  597  bushels,  being  the  largest  aggregate 
amount  raised  in  any  State  but  one,  Illinois,  and 
larger  per  square  niilc  than  IUinow _  or  any  other 
State  in  the  country.    The  promise*  of  nature 
were  thus  vindicated  by  the  labor  oi  man ;  and 
Z industry  of  Ohio  has  fulfilled  its  whole  dug 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  country  and  the  world 
She  has  raised  more  grain  than  ten  of  the  old 
States  together,  and  more  than  half  raised  bj 
Great  Britain  or  by  France.    I  have  not  the 
I  recent  statistics  of  Europe,  but  McGregor,  in  his 
statistics  of  nations  for  1832-*  period  of  pre- 
1  found  peace— give*  the  following  ratios  for  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe:    t.reat  Bntam area 
120  324  miles ;  amouut  of  grain,  202,.)OO,OOO 
bushels;   rate  per  square   mile,    2,190  to  1; 
Austria— area  258,ti03  miles ,  amouut  of  grain, 
360  800,000  bushels;  rate  per  square  tuile,  1,122  to 
1-  France— area  215,858  miles  ;  amount  of  grain. 
233.847,300  bushels  ;  rate  per  square  mile.  1,080 
To  1.    The  State  of  Ohio— area  per  square  miles 


40  000;  amount  of  grain,  150,000,000  bushels; 
rate  per  square  mile,  3,750. 

countries  of  " 
we  find  that 

produced 803.14 '<  ,av»  »— -"y.-^.;; — ; 
the  time  these  statistics  were  taken,  1 .4n0  bushels  per 
square  mile,  and  ten  bushels  to  each  one  of  the 
population.  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand  had  3.7a0 
buVhcb  i>er  square  mile,  and  fifty  bushels  to  each 
one  of  the  population  j  that  is,  there  was  hvn 
times  as  much  grain  raised  in  Ohio,  in  proportion 
10  the  people,  as  in  these  great  countries  of  Europe. 


As  letters  make  words,  and  words '  «F-^"^S 

Of^ty  i^^rd  trthiphysical  conifer*  The 
hoS  umst  furnish  domestic  conveyances ,  the 
S  must  furnish  the  product*  of  the  dau,  as 
well I  as  meat,  and  the  sheep  must  ^ 

Let  us  see  how  ^^TSS^^ 
and  with  Europe:  °J jjf £w  York, 

domestic  animals;  Illinois,  •      d  h 

5  283,000,  Pennsylvania,  4,4J3,00>,  ana 
States  less.    The  proportion  to  population 
States  was,  in  Ohio,  to  each  person,  3  J  Illinois, 
?  7  ,  New  York,  1.2  ;  Pennsylvania  U. 

Let  us  now  see  the  proportion  of  doraesta  am 
i  •    v  .r^n..    The  results  given  by  McGregor  s 
,aals  in  Europe     lla  n~ »    h        '     h  ^ 
statistics  are  :    I"  Great  Britain,  to ,  i p 

Russia.  2  00;  France.  l.aO  ,  irussw,  i-  , 
t uJtria  too.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
^Britain  is  only  two-thirds  tl.  o^Oluo 
in  France,  only  one-hali ;   and    n  Austna  a 
Prussia  only  one-third.    It  may  be  said  that,  in 
,Z  Z ™.ru.  of  civilization,  the  number  of  animals 
di  nhX  i&  density'  of  population 
«d.  therefore,  this  result  might  have  been  t* 
pectedin  the  old  countries  of  Europe  BttttUJ 
doc*  not  apply  «o  Russia  or  Germany  sull  k-J 
other  States  in  thus  countrj r.    Russia  in  ftp* 
ha*  not  more  than  half  the  densitj  ^lffi™^ 
now  in  Ohio.    Austria  and  Prussia  hav e  ^ 
150  to  the  wiuare  mile.    1  he  wnoic  oi 
f  Europe  hL  not  so  dense  a  PP"^^ 
State  of  Ohio,  still  less  have  the  S  a U-s  o  Bhno* 
and  Missouri,  west  of  Ohio  J^g^J 
Ohio  showing  a  larger  proportion  of  _dnuiestu 
nials  than  the  north  of  Europe,  or  States^ 
her,  with  a  population  not  so  dense,  we  ati  a  n 
there  must  be  other  causes  U>  produce  sUcU 

immense  amounts  of 
,,«  that  there  is  manuliut- 
immense  amount  of  woolen 

goods.  Then,  taking  these  statistic  of  the  jaw 
material,  we  find  that  Ohio  product  s  o'^.CJ"  J 
all  the  wod;  MMMWrfn  of  all  the  chc«c ;  « ' 
eighth  of  all  the  corn,  and  one-tenth  oi  ati  i  f 


ritfhth  of  all  the  corn,  ana  one-im.,,    •  - 
wheat  :  and  yet  Ohio  has  but  a  fourteenth  part.* 
the  population,  and  om-eightieth  part  of  tht  sur 


fat*o  off  this  country 
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Let  us  take  another — a  commercial  view  of  this 
matter.  We  have  seen  that  Ohio  raises  five  times 
as  much  grain  per  square  mile  as  is  raised  per 
square  mile  in  the  empires  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Austria,  taken  together.  After  making  allow- 
ance for  the  differences  of  living,  in  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
food  and  grain  of  Ohio  are  a  surplus  beyond  the 
necessities  of  life,  and,  therefore,  so  much  in  the 
commercial  balance  of  exports.  This  corresponds 
with  the  fact,  that,  in  the  shape  of  grain,  meat, 
liquors  and  dairy  products,  this  vast  surplus  is  con- 
stantly moved  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  to  Europe. 
The  money  value  of  this  exported  product  is  equal 
to  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  to  a  solid  capital 
of  81.500,000,000,  after  all  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  has  been  taken  out  of  the  annual  crop. 

We  are  speaking  of  agriculture  alone.  We  are 
speaking  of  a  State  which  began  its  career  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  made.  And  now,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
result,  which,  without  saying  anything  invidious  of 
other  States,  we  may  safely  say  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  country?  We  have  already 
stated  two  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Ohio. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  a  compact,  unbroken  body  of 
arable  land,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  water- 
courses, equal  to  all  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  Next,  that  it  was  secured  forever  to 
freedom  and  intelligence  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  intelligence  of  its  future  people  was  secured 
by  immense  grants  of  public  lands  for  the  purpOM 
of  education;  but  neither  the  blessings  of  nature, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  laws,  could  obtain  sueh  results 
without  the  continuous  labor  of  an  intelligent 
people.  Such  it  bad,  and  we  have  only  to  take 
the  testimony  of  Washington,  already  quoted,  and 
the  statistical  results  I  have  given,  to  prove  that 
no  people  has  exhibited  more  steady  industry,  nor 
has  any  people  directed  their  lain*  with  more  in- 
telligence. 

After  the  agricultural  capacity  and  production 
of  a  country,  its  most  important  physical  feature 
is  its  mineral  products;  its  capacity  for  coal  and 
iron,  the  two  great  elements  of  material  civiliza- 
tion. If  we  wen;  to  take  away  from  Great  Britain 
her  capacity  to  produce  coal  in  sueh  vast  quanti- 
ties, we  should  reduce  her  to  a  third-rate  petition, 
no  longer  numbered  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth.  Coal  has  smelted  her  iron,  run  her  steam 
engines,  and  is  the  basis  of  her  manufactures. 
But  when  we  compare  the  coal  fields  of  Great 


Britain  with  those  of  this  country,  they  arc  insig- 
nificant.   The  coal  fields  of  all  Europe  arc  small 
compared  with  those  of  the  central  United  States. 
The  coal  district  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
in  England,  is  only  8K0  square  miles.    There  are 
other  districts  of  smaller  extent,  making  in  the 
whole  probably  one-half  the  extent  of  that  in 
Ohio.    The  English  coal-beds  are  re^ 
more  important,  in  reference  to  extent,  on 
of  their  thickness.    There  is  a  small  coal  district 
in  Lancashire,  where  the  workable  coal-beds  are  in 
all  150  feet  in  thickness.    But  this  involves,  as  is 
well  known,  the  necessity  of  going  to  immense 
depths  and  incurring  immense  expense.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  workable  coal-beds  of  Ohio  are 
near  the  surface,  and  some  of  them  require  no  ex- 
cavating, except  that  of  the  horizontal  lead  from 
the  mine  to  the  river  or  the  railroad.    In  one 
county  of  Ohio  there  are  three  beds  of  twelve,  six 
and  four  feet  each,  within  fifty  feet  of  the  surface. 
At  some  of  the  mines  having  the  best  coal,  the 
lead  from  the  mines  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  just 
high  enough  to  dump  the  coal  into  the  railroad 
cars.    These  coals  are  of  all  qualities,  from  that 
adapted  to  the  domestic  fire  to  the  very  best  qual- 
ity for  smelting  or  manufacturing  iron.  Recollect- 
ing these  facts,  let  us  try  to  get  an  idea  of  the  coal 
district  of  Ohio.    The  bituminous  coal  region  de- 
eseending  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies, 
occupies  large  portions  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  I 
suppose  that  this  coal  field  is  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Western  Mary- 
land and  the  southern  terminations  of  that  field  m 
Georgia  and  Alabama.    Of  this  vast  field  ol  coal, 
exceeding  anything  found  in  Europe,  about  one- 
fifth  part  lies  in  Ohio.     Prof.  .Mather,  in  his 
report  on  the  geology  of  the  State  (first  Geologi- 
cal Report  of  the  State)  says: 

"  The  coal-measures  within  Ohio  occupy  a  space 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  by 
eighty  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  with  an  area 
of  about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  extending 
along  the  Ohio  from  Trumbull  County  in  the  north 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  in  the  south. 
The  regularity  in  the  dip.  and  the  moderate  incli- 
nation of  the  strata,  afford  facilities  to  the  mines 
not  known  to  those  of  most  other  countries, . espe- 
cially Great  Britain,  where  the  strata  in  which  the 
coid 'is  imbedded  have  been  broken  and  thrown  out 
of  place  since  its  deposit,  occasioning  many  slips 
and  faults,  and  causing  much  labor  and  expense  in 
again  recovering  the  bed.    In  Ohio  there  is  very 
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little  difficult!  of  this  kind,  the  fault*  being  small 
and  seldom  found."  .  , 

Now,  taking  into  consideration  throe  geological 
fat*,  let  us  look  at  the  extent  of  the  Ohio  coal 
field     It  occupies,  wholly  or  in  part,  thirty-six 
counties,  including.  geographically,  14,000  square  i 
miles  |  but.  leaving  out  fractions,  and  reducing  the  | 
Uhio  eoal  field  within  it*  narrowest  limits,  it  u 
10  000  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  near  the  surface, 
andhasoiian  average  twenty  feet  thickness  of  work- 
able coal-beds.    Let  us  compare  this  with  the  coal 
mines  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  (hnglaml >, 
the  larn-st  and  best  coal  mine*  then-.    That  coal 
district  is  estimated  at  S50  square  miles,  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  9,000,000,- 
000  ton*  of  coal.    The  eoal  field  of  Ohio  is  twelve 
i  times  larger  and  one-third  thicker.    Estimated  by 
that  standard,  the  coal  field  of  Ohio  contains  lbO,- 
000,000,000  tons  of  coal.    .Marketed  at  only  82 
per  ton,  this  coal  is  worth  1360,000,000,000,  or, 
1  iu  other  words,  ton  times  as  much  as  the  whole 
valuation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
But  we  need  not  uudertake  to  estimate  either  its 
quantity  or  value.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a 
quantity  which  we  can  scarcely  imagiue,  which  is 
tenfold  that  of  England,  and  which  is  enough  to 
supply  the  entire  continent  for  ages  to  come. 

After  coal,  iron  is   beyond  doubt  the  most  val- 
uable mineral  product  of  a  State.    As  the  mate- 
rial of  manufacture,  it  is  the  mast  important. 
What  are  called  the  "  precious  metals"  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  an  element  of  industry  or 
profit.    But  since  no  manufactures  can  be  success- 
fully carried  on  without  fuel,  coal  becomes  the  first 
material  clement  of  the  arts.    Iron  is  unquestion- 
ably the  next.    Ohio  has  an  iron  district  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River  to  some  point 
'  north  of  the  Mahouiug  River,  in  Trumbull  County. 
The  whole  length  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and 
the  breadth  twenty  miles,  making,asncaras  we  can 
ascertain,  4,000  square  miles.  The  iron  in  this  dis- 
trict is  of  various  qualities,  and  is  manufactured 
largely  into  bars  and  castings.    In  this  iron  dis- 
trict are  one  hundred  furnaces,  forty-four  rolling- 
mills,  and  fifteen  rail-mills,  being  the  largest  num- 
ber of  either  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  except 
only  Pennsylvania. 

Although  only  the  sevent  eenth  State  in  its  admis- 
sion, I  find  that,  by  the  census  statistics  of  1870, 
it  is  the  third  State  in  the  production  of  iron  and  iron 
manufactures.  Already,  and  within  the  life  of 
one  man,  this  State  begins  to  show  what  must  in 
future  time  be  the  vast  results  of  coal  and  iron, 


In  tht 


am.lied  to  the  arU  and  manufactures 
Sir  1874,  there  were  420,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
produced  in  Ohio,  which  is  larger  than  the  pnjL 

increase  is  so  great,  that  »e  may  mi  u< 
Ohio  will  continue  to  be  the  greatest  produce  of 
iron  and  iron  fabrics,  except  only  l^gg 
At  Cincinnati,  the  iron  manufacture  ot  the  Ohm 
Valley  is  concentrating,  and  at  Cleveland  the  ores 
of  Lake  Su|*rior  are  being  smelted. 

After  coil  and  iron,  we  may  place  «*>">«S 
the  necessaries  of  life.    In  connection  wit  .  the 
I  eoal  region  west  of  the  A  leghan.es    here  beam 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  a  large 
sVaTof  country  underlaid  by  the  salt  rock  wh, 
a  ready  produces  immense  amounts  o    salt.  W 
32  Ohio  has  its  full  proportion.    In  a  large 
section  of  the  southeastern  portion  of   he  Mate, 
SUU  is  produced  without  any  known  Umitrtwu. 
U  Pomeroy  and  other  points,  the 
about  one  thousand  feet  below  the  surfac^  £ 
salt  water  is  brought  easily  to  the  surfa ce by  the 
steam  engine.     Then-,  the  salt  rock,  the  coal 
Lam.  and*  the  noble  sandstone  lie  in  successive 
strata,  while  the  green  corn  and  the  yc  low  wheat 
bloom  on  thesurfaceabove.    Thereof  Ohio 
produced,   in  1874,  3,500,000  bushels  of  salt 
Ling  one-fifth  of  all  produced    in  the  United 
States.    The  salt  section  of  Ohio  is  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Syracuse,  New  York  »* 
Michigan.    There   is  no  definite  limit  to  tht 
underlying  salt  rock  of  Ohio,  and  therefore  the 
production  will  be  proportioned  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  demand.  ,  , 

Having  now  considered  the  resources i  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  the  miues  of  Ohio,  we 
may  properly  ask  how  far  the  people  have  employed 
their  resources  in  the  increase  of  art  and  manu- 
facture. We  have  two  modes  of  comparison,  tne 
rate  of  increase  within  the  State,  and  the  ratio 
they  bear  to  other  States.  The  aggregate  value 
of  "the  products  of  manufacture, 
mininc,  in  the  last  three  censuses  were:  in  »ou, 
I62.fi92.000;  in  1860,  8121,691,000;  in  1870, 
8269,713,000. 

The  ratio  of  increase  was  over  100  per  cent  in 
each  ten  years,  a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  much  beyond  the  ratio  ot 
increase  in  the  whole  country.  In  1850,  the  man- 
ufactures of  Ohio  were  one-sixteenth  part  ot  the 
aggregate  in  the  country ;  in  1860,  one-fifteenth 
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part;  in  1870,  one-twelfth  part,  In  addition  to 
thus  we  find,  from  the  returns  of  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland,  that  the  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  Ohio  in  1875,  must  have  reached  8400,- 
000,000,  and,  by  reference  to  the  census  tables,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  exceeded  that 
of  the  great  manufacturing  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts  ami  Connecticut.  Of  all  the  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  prior  to  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
alone  has  kept  pace  in  the  progress  of  manufacture. 
Some  little  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  leading 
articles  may  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  this. 
In  the  production  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  Ohio  is  the  first  State  ;  in  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  in  pig  iron,  the  second;  in  cast 
iron  and  in  tobacco,  the  third  ;  in  salt,  in  machinery 
and  in  leather,  the  fourth.  These  facts  show  how 
largely  the  resources  of  coal,  irou  and  agriculture 
have  entered  into  the  manufactures  of  the  State. 
This  great  advance  in  the  manufactures  of  Ohio, 
when  we  consider  that  this  State  is,  relatively  to 
its  surface,  the  first  agricultural  State  in  the 
country,  leads  to  the  inevitable  inference  that  its 
people  arc  remarkably  industrious.  When,  on 
forty  thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  three  mill- 
ions of  people  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  grain,  and  produce  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  $269,000,000  (which  is  fifty  bushels 
of  breadstuff  to  each  man,  woman  and  child,  and 
$133  of  manufacture),  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  community  surpassing  such  results.  It  is  a 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  to 
the  industry,  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  American 
people. 

Looking  now  to  the  commerce  of  the  State,  we 
have  said  there  are  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  line, 
which  embraces  some  of  the  principal  internal  ports 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo  and  Portsmouth,  but  whose  commerce 
is  most  wholly  inland.  Of  course,  no  comparison 
can  be  made  with  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
ocean  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  inland  trade  of  the  country  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  its  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  this  interior  trade  is  carried  on  its 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  materials  for  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  the  interior  must  be  conveyed  in  its 
vessels,  whether  of  sail  or  steam,  adapted  to  these 
waters.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  ship-building,  the 
navigation,  and  the  exchange  trades  of  Ohio,  as 
elements  in  determining  the  position  of  this  State 
in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  At 
the  porta  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky  and  Cin- 


cinnati, there  have  been  built  one  thousand  sail  and 
steam  vessels  in  the  last  twenty  years,  making  an 
average  of  fifty  each  year.  The  number  of  sail, 
steam  and  all  kinds  of  vessels  in  Ohio  is  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety,  which  is  equal  to  the  number 
in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi. 

When  we  look  to  the  navigable  points  to  which 
these  vessels  are  destined,  we  find  them  on  all  this 
vast  coast  line,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  from  Duluth  to 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Looking  again  to  see  the  extent  of  this  vast  in- 
terior trade  which  is  handled  by  Ohio  alone,  we 
find  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Cincinnati,  amount  in  value  to  8500,- 
000,000  ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  great  trade  of 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  we  shall  find  that  the  an- 
nual trade  of  Ohio  exceeds  8700,000,000.  The 
lines  of  railroad  which  connect  with  its  ports,  are 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  or  rather 
more  than  one  mile  in  length  to  each  ten  square 
miles  of  surface.  This  great  amount  of  railroads  is 
engaged  not  merely  in  transporting  to  the  Atlantic 
and  thence  to  Europe,  the  immense  surplus  grain 
and  meat  in  Ohio,  but  in  carrying  the  largest  part 
of  that  greater  surplus,  which  exists  in  the  States 
west  of  Ohio,  the  granary  of  the  West  Ohio 
holds  the  gateway  of  every  railroad  north  of  the 
Ohio,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  great  transit  lines  of  the  coun- 
try pass  through  Ohio. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  progress  of  the  arts 
to  the  progress  of  ideas  ;  from  material  to  intellect- 
ual development.  It  is  said  that  a  State  consists 
of  men,  and  history  shows  that  no  art  or  science, 
wealth  or  power,  will  compensate  for  the  want  of 
moral  or  intellectual  stability  in  the  minds  of  a 
nation.  Hence,  it  is  admitted  that  the  strength 
and  perpetuity  of  our  republic  must  consist  in  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.  A  re- 
public can  last  only  when  the  people  are  enlight- 
ened.  This  was  an  axiom  with  the  early  legislators 
of  this  country.  Hence  it  was  that  when  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut  and  the  original  colonics  ceded 
to  the  General  Government  that  vast  and  then  un- 
known wilderness  which  lay  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  they 
took  care  that  its  future  inhabitants  should  be  an 
educated  people.  The  Constitution  was  not  formed 
when  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1 787  was  passed. 

That  ordinance  provided  that,  "  Religion,  mor 
ality,  and  knowledge  being   n«**sary  to  good 
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government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged;" and  by  the  ordinance  of  1785  tor  the 
survey  of  public  lands  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, "Section  16  in  each  township,  that  is,  one 
thirty-sixth  part,  was  reserved  for  the  ^'tenance 
of  public  schools  in  said  townships.  As  the  State 
of  Ohio  contained  a  Utile  more  than  twenty-five 


youth  of  the  State,  and  all  foreign  born,  young 
Lough,  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  public  schook 
But  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  who 
have  come  from  other  States  and  *J**«g 

countries,  there  are  sull  a  fc V^sELSS*  2 
the  census  statistics  among  the  "illiterate,  the 
proportion  of  this  class,  however  is  less  in  propor- 
Ln  than  in  twenty-eight  other  States  and  k- ■  » 


enty-hve  ^Zn  than In  Connectkut and  MassachuseUs, 

millions  of  acres,  this,  together  with  two  special  V*W^™£  ^  most  no,ed  for  popular 

Krauts  of  three  townships  to  universities,  amounted  two  of  the  oldest  Otates  ^ 

£*•  dedication  of  740,000  acres  of  land  to  the  |  education^  .^^ay^ve  the  benefit  of  a 
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acres  of  land  to  the 
maintenance  of"  schools'  and  colleges.     It  was  a 
splendid  endowment,  but  it  was  many  years  before 
it  became  available.   It  was  sixteen  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance  (in  1803),  when  Uluo 
entered  the  Union,  and  legislation  upon  this  grant 
became  possible.    The  Constitution  of  the  State 
pursued  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  and  de- 
clared that  "schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  beencouraged  by  legislative  provision." 
The  Governors  of  Ohio,  in  successive  messages, 
urged  attention  to  this  subject  upon  the  people ; 
but  the  thinness  of  settlement,  making  it  impossi- 
ble, except  in  few  districts,  to  collect  youth  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  and  impossible  to  sell  or  lease 
lands  to  advantage,  caused  the  delay  of  efficient 
school  system  for  many  years.    In  1825,  however, 
a  general  law  establishing  a  school  system,  and  levy- 
ing a  tax  for  its  support,  was  passed. 

This  was  again  enlarged  and  increased  by  new 
legislation  in  1836  and  1846.    From  that  time  to 
this,  Ohio  has  had  a  broad,  liberal  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  The  taxation  for  schools, 
and  the  number  enrolled  in  them  at  different  pe- 
riods, will  best  show  what  has  been  done.  In 
1855  the  total  taxation  for  school  purposes  was 
$2,672,827.    The  proportion  of  youth  of  school- 
able age  enrolled  was  67  per  cent.    In  1874  the 
amount  raised  by  taxation  was  87,425,135.  The 
number  enrolled  of  schoolable  ago  was  70  per 
cent,  or  707,943. 

As  the  schoolable  age  extends  to  twenty-one 
years,  and  as  there  are  very  few  youth  in  school  I 
after  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  the  70  j 
per  cent  of  schoolable  youths  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  must  comprehend  nearly  the  whole 
number  between  four  and  fifteen  years.    It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  this  fact,  because  it  has  been 
inferred  that,  as  the  whole  number  of  youth  be- 
tween five  and  twenty  -one  have  not  been  enrolled, 
therefore  they  arc   not  educated.     This   is  a 
mistake ;  nearly  all  over  fifteen  years  of  age  have 
been  in'  the  public  schools,  and  all  the  native 


education 
twenty-one  y 

public  education  ;  and,  since  the  system  of  graded 
and  high  schools  has  been  adopted,  may  obtam  a 
common  knowledge  from  the  alphabet  to  the  classics. 
The  enumerated  branches  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Ohio  are  thirty-four  including 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  French, (^rmar .and 
the  classics.     Thus  the  State  which  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  in  1776  and  was  not  a 
State  until  the  nineteenth  century  had  begun,  now 
presents  to  the  world,  not  merely  an  unrivaled  de- 
velopment of  material  prosperity,  but  an  unsur- 
passed Bystcm  of  popular  education. 
Hn  what  is  called  the  higher  education.  U .the 
colleges  and  universities,  embracing  the  classics 
Saliences  taught  in  regular  classes,  it  is  the  pop- 
ular idea,  and  one  which  few  dare  to  question,  that 
we  must  look  to  the  Eastern  States  for  superiority 
and  excellence;  but  that  also  is  becoming  an  as- 
sumption without  proof;  a  proposition  difficult  to 
sustain.    The  facta  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
universities  and  colleges,  their  faculties  Judenta 
and  course  of  instruction,  arc  all  set  fort  h .in  the 
complete  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of «« 
1874     They  show  that  the  State  of  Ohio  had  the 
largest  number  of  such  institutions;  the  largest 
number  of  instructors  in  their  faculties,  except  one 
State,  New  York;  and  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  regular  college  classes  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  except  the  two  States  of  Connect 
ieut  ana  Massachusetts.    Perhaps,  if  we  look  at 
the  statistics  of  classical  students  in  the  colleges, 
disregarding  preparatory  and  irregular  courses,  we 
shall' get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  progress  oi 
the  higher  education  in  those  States  which  claim 
the  best.     In  Ohio,  36  colleges,  258  teachers, 
2,139  students,  proportion,  1  in  124;  in  WW- 
sylvania.27  college*,  239  teachers,  2,359  students, 
proportion.  1  in  150;  in  New  York,  26  colleges, 
343  teachers,  2,764  students,  proportion,  1  in  no; 
in  the  six  NewEngland  States,  17  colleges,  252  teach- 
ers, 3,341  students,  proportion,  1  in  105;  in  Uli- 
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uois,  24  colleges,  219  teachers,  1,701  student*, 
proportion,  1  in  140. 

Ihis  shows  there  are  more  collegiate  institutions 
in  Ohio  than  in  all  New  England  ;  a  greater  num- 
ber of  college  teachers,  and  only  a  little  smaller  rutio 
of  Mil ilen ts  to  the  population  ;  a  greater  number  <>f 
such  students  than  either  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  as  a  broad,  general  fact,  Ohio  has  made 
more  progress  in  education  than  either  of  the  old 
States  which  formed  the  American  Union.  Such 
a  fact  is  a  higher  testimony  to  the  strength  and  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  American  Government 
than  any  which  the  statistician  or  the  historian 
can  advance. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
people  of  Ohio.    No  human  society  is  found  with- 
out its  poor  and  dependent  classes,  whether  made 
so  by  the  defects  of  nature,  by  acts  of  Providence, 
or  by  the  accidents  of  fortune.    Since  no  society 
is  exempt  from  these  classes,  it  must  be  judged 
not  so  much  by  the  fact  of  their  existence,  as  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  treats  them.    In  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  Greece  and 
Koine,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  orphan  homes,  and  \ 
asylums  for  the  infirm,  were  unknown.  These 
are  the  creations  of  Christianity,  and  that  must  be 
esteemed  practically  the  most  Christian  State  which 
most  practices  this  Christian  beneficence.    In  Ohio, 
as  in  all  the  States  of  this  country,  and  of  all 
Christian  countries,  there  is  a  large  number  of  the 
infirm  and  dependent  elates;  but,  although  Ohio 
is  the  third  State  in  population,  she  is  only  the 
fourteenth  in  the  proportion  of  dejiendent  classes. 
The  more  important  point,  however,  was,  bow  does 
she  treat  them?    Is  there  wanting  any  of  all 
the  varied  institutions  of  benevolence?    flow  does 
she  compare  with  other  States  and  countries  in 
this  respect?    It  is  believed  that  no  State  or  coun- 
try can  present  a  larger  proportion  of  all  these 
institutions  which  the  benevolence  of  the  wise  and 
good  have  suggested  for  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing and  misfortune,  than  the  State  of  Ohio.  With 
3,500  of  the  insane  withiu  her  borders,  she  has 
five  great  lunatic  asylums,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing them  all.    She  has  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  idiotic,  and  the  blind.    She  has  the 
best  hospitals  in  the  country.    She  has  schools 
of  reform  and  houses  of  refuge.    She  has  "homes" 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  to  the  number  of  800.  who 
are  children  of  soldiers.    She  has  penitentiaries 
and  jails,  orphan    asylums  and  infirmaries.  In 
every-  county  there  is  an  infirmary,  and  in  every 
public  institution,  except  the  penitentiary,  there  is  a 


school.  So  that  the  State  has  used  every  human 
means  to  relieve  the  suffering,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  reform  the  criminal.  There  are  in 
the  State  80,000  who  come  under  all  the  various 
forms  of  the  infirm,  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
criminal,  who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  make 
the  dependent  class.  For  these  the  State  has 
made  every  provision  which  humanity  or  justice 
or  intelligence  can  require.  A  young  State,  de- 
veloped in  the  wilderness,  she  challenges,  without 
any  invidious  comparison,  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, to  show  her  superior  in  the  development  of 
humanity  manifested  in  the  benefaction  of  public 
institutions. 

Intimately  connected  with  public  morals  and 
with  charitable  institutions,  is  the  religion  of  a 
people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  area 
Christian  people.  The  people  of  Ohio  have  man- 
ifested their  zeal  by  the  erection  of  churches,  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  of  religious  institutions.  So 
far  as  these  are  outwardly  manifested,  they  are 
made  known  by  the  social'statistics  of  the  census. 
The  number  of  church  organizations  in  the  leading 
States  were :  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  G.488  ;  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  5,627  :  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  5,984  ;  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  4,298. 
It  thus  appears  that  Ohio  had  a  larger  number 
of  churches  than  any  State  of  the  Union.  The 
number  of  sittings,  however,  was  not  quite  as 
large  as  those  iu  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  denominations  arc  of  all  the  sects  known  in 
this  country,  about  thirty  in  number,  the  majority 
of  the  whole  being  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists.  Long  before  the  American  Independ- 
ence, the  Moravians  had  settled  on  the  Mahoning 
and  Tuscarawas  Rivers,  but  only  to  be  destroyed ; 
and  when  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  made, 
not  a  vestige  of  Christianity  remained  on  the 
soil  of  Ohio  ;  yet  we  see  that  within  ninety  years 
from  that  time  the  State  of  Ohio  was,  in  the  num- 
ber of  Its  churches,  the  first  of  this  great  Union. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  address,  I  said  that 
Ohio  was  the  oldest  and  first  of  these  great  States, 
caned  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  that 
it  was  in  some  things  the  greatest  State  of  the 
American  Union.  I  have  now  traced  the  physi- 
cal, commercial,  intellectual  and  moral  features  of 
the  State  during  the  seventy-five  years  of  its 
constitutional  history.  The  result  is  to  establish 
fully  the  propositions  with  which  I  began.  These 
facts  have  brought  out : 

1.  That  Ohio  is,  in  reference  to  the  Bquare 
miles  of  its  surface,  the  first  State  in  agriculture 
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of  the  American  Union  ;  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing- it  has  800,000  in  cities  and  towns,  and  a  large 
development  of  capital  and  product*  in  manu- 
factures. 

2  That  Ohio  has  raised  more  pain  per  square 
mile  than  either  France,  Austria,  or  Great  Britain. 
They  raised  1,450  bushels  per  square  mile,  and 
10  bushels  to  each  person.  Ohio  raised  :J,7;>l> 
bushels  per  square  mile,  and  50  bushels  to  each 


ere  that  we  see  the  stimulus  given 
tiee  of  1787,  Is  working  out  its  great 
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me  ot  the  population  ;  or,  in  other  words,  five 
times  the  proportion  of  gruin  raised  in  Europe. 

3.  Ohio  was  the  first  State  of  the  Luion  in 
the  production  of  domestic  animals,  being  far  in 
advance  of  either  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Illi- 
nois. The  proportion  of  domestic  animals  to  ca<h 
person  in  Ohio  was  three  and  one-third,  and  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  less  than  half  that. 
The  largest  proportion  of  domestic  animals  pro- 
duced in  Kurope  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
neither  of  which  come  near  that  of  Ohio. 

4.  The  coal-field  of  Ohio  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  need  make  no  corn- 
son  with  other  States  in  regard  to  coal  or  iron ; 
the  10,000  square  miles  of  coal,  and  4,000 

square  miles  of  iron  in  Ohio,  are  enough  to  supply 
the  whole  American  continent  for  ages  to  come. 

5.  Neither  need  we  compare  the  results  of  J 
commerce  and  navigation,  since,  from  the  ports  of  I 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  the  vessels  of  Ohio 
touch  on  42,000  miles  of  coast,  and  her  5.000 
miles  of  railroad  carry  her  products  to  every  part 
of  the  American  continent. 

G.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  proportion 
and  products  of  agriculture  in  Ohio,  yet  she  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  New  York  and  New 
England  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Her  coal  and  iron  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  results  iu  making  her  a 
great  manufacturing  State. 

7.  Ohio  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  as  to 
the  proportion  of  youth  attending  school;  and  the 
States  west  of  the  Allcghanies  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  have  more  youth  in  school,  proportionably, 
than  New  England  and  New  York.  The  facts  on 
this  subject  are  so  extraordinary  that  I  may  be 
excused  for  giving  them  a  little  in  detail. 

The  proportion  of  youth  iu  Ohio  attending 
school  to  the  population,  is  1  in  4.2;  in  Illinois,  1 
in  4.3;  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in  4.8;  in  New  York, 
1  in  5.2 ;  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  1  in 
8.7. 

These  proportions  show  that  it  is  in  the  West, 
and  not  in  the  East,  that  education  is  now  advanc- 


ing; and  it 
by  the  ordinam*.- 

and  Is-neficent  results.  The  land  grant  or  educa- 
ti„„  was  a  great  one,  but,  at  last,  its  chief  effort 
was  in  stimulating  ^pular  education ;  lor  the  State 
of  Ohio  ha*  taxed  itself  tens  ol  millions  of  do  lars 
bevond  the  utmost  value  of  the  and  grant  to 
found  aud  maintain  a  system  of  public  education 
which  the  world  has  nut  surpassed 

We  have  seen  that  above  and  l>eyond  all  this 
material  aud  intellectual  development,   Ohio  has 
provided  a  vast  benefaction  of  asylums  hospitals, 
and  infirmaries,  and  special  schools  lor  the  support 
and  instruction  of  the  dependent  classes.    Thea  u 
not  within  all  her  borders  a  single  one  of  the  dea 
dumb,  and  blind,  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  insane  not 
an  orphan  or  a  vagrant,  who  is  not  prodded  lor 
by  the  broad  and  generous  liberality  of  he  State 
and  ncr  people.    A  charity  which  the  cW  age* 
knew  nothing  of,  a  l>enefieence  which  the  splendid 
hierarchies  and  aristocracies  of  Europe  cannot 
eoual   has  been  exhibited  in  this  young  Mate, 
whose  name  was  unknown  one  hundred  years  ago 
whose  people,  from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  were,  like  Adam 
and  Eve,  cast  out— «*>rM  hefim  them  ichcre 

°  LaX  we  see  that,  although  the  third  in  pop- 
ulation/and  the  seventeenth  in  admission  to  be 
Union,  Ohio  had,  in  1870.  (5,400  churches,  the 
largest  number  in  any  one  State,  and  numbering 
among  them  even"  form  of  Christian  worship. 
The  people,  whose  fields  were  rich  with  gram, 
whose  mines  were  boundless  in  wealth.  »"d  ™£ 
commerce  extended  through  thousands  ot  mil 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  came  here,  as  they  came  to 
New  England's  rock-bound  coast — 

Willi  freedom  to  worship  Ood." 
The  church  and  the  schoolhousc  rose  beside  the 
green  fields,  and  the  morning  bells  rang  forth  to 
cheerful  children  going  to  school,  and  to  a  Llins- 
tian  people  going  to  the  church  of  God.  . 

LcT  us  now  look  at  the  possibilities  of  Ohio  in 
the  future  development  of  the  American  Repub- 
lican Republic.  The  two  most  populous  parts  ot 
Europe,  iM-causo  the  most  food-produeing,  are  the 
Netherlands  and  Italy,  or,  more  precisely,  Belgium 
and  ancient  Lombardy ;  to  the  present  time,  their 
population  is,  in  round  numbers,  three  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  The  density  of  population  m 
England  proper  is  about  the  same.  We  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  three  hundred  to  the  square 
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mite  is,  in  round  numbers,  the  limit  of  comfortable 
subsistence  under  modern  civilization.  It  is  true 
that  modern  improvements  in  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  fertilization  have  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  production,  on  a  given  amount  of 
land,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  the  old  countries  of  Europe  do  not 
possess  an  equal  amount  id*  arable  land  with  Ohio 
in  pro]K>rtion  to  the  same  surface.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  density  of  population  in  Ohio 
might  exceed  that  of  any  |«rt  of  Kurope.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
American  people  will  not  become  so  dense  as  in 
Europe  while  they  have  new  lands  in  the  West 
to  occupy.  This  is  true ;  but  lands  such  as  those 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  are  now  becoming 
scarce  in  the  West,  and  we  think  that,  with  her 
great  capacity  for  the  production  of  grain  on  one 
hand,  and  of  illimitable  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  to  manufacture  with  on  the  other,  that  Ohio 
will,  at  no  remote  period,  reach  nearly  the  density 
of  Belgium,  which  will  give  her  10,006,000  of 
people.  This  seems  extravagant,  but  the  tide  of 
migration,  which  flowed  so  fast  to  the  West,  is 
beginning  to  ebb,  while  the  manufactures  of  the 
interior  offer  greater  inducements. 

With  population  comes  wealth,  the  material  for 
education,  the  development  of  the  arts,  advance 
in  all  the  material  elements!  of  civilization,  and  the 
still  grander  advancements  in  the  strength  and 
elevation  of  the  human  mind,  conquering  to  itself 
new  realms  of  material  and  intellectual  power, 
acquiring  in  the  future  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  ,  a  wealth  of  resources  unknown  and  undreamed 
of  when,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  declared  their  independence.  I  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  treat  this  statement  with  easy 
incredulity,  but  statistics  is  a  certain  science ;  the 
elements  of  civilization  are  now  measured,  and  we 
know  the  progress  of  the  human  race  as  we  know 


its 


that  of  a  cultivated  plant.  We  know  the 
of  the  country,  its  food-producing  capacity,  i 
art  processes,  its  power  of  education,  and  the  unde- 
fined and  illimitable  power  of  the  human  mind 
for  new  inventions  and  unimagined  progress.  With 
this  knowledge,  it  is  not  difficult  nor  uusafe  to  say 
that  the  future  will  produce  more,  and  in  a  far 
greater  ratio,  than  the  past.  The  pictured  scenes 
of  the  prophets  have  already  been  more  than  ful- 
filled, and  the  visions  of  beauty  and  glory,  which 
their  imagination  failed  fully  to  describe,  will  be 
mure  than  realized  in  the  bloom  of  that  garden 
which  republican  America  will  present  to  the 
eyes  of  astonished  mankind.  Long  before  another 
century  shall  have  passed  by,  the  single  State  of 
( )hio  will  present  fourfold  the  population  with  which 
the  thirteen  States  began  their  independence,  more 
wealth  than  the  entire  Union  now  has;  greater 
universities  than  any  DOW  in  the  country,  and  a 
development  of  arts  and  manufacture  which  the 
world  now  knows  nothing  of.  You  have  seen 
more  than  that  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  what  right  have  you  to  say  the  future  shall 
not  equal  the  past  ? 

I  have  aimed,  in  this  address,  to  give  an  exact 
picture  of  what  Ohio  is,  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
Ohio  than  as  a  representation  of  the  products 
which  the  American  Republic  has  given  to  the 
world.  A  State  which  began  long  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  then  unknown 
wilderness  of  North  America,  presents  to-day 
the  fairest  example  of  what  a  republican  govern- 
ment with  Christian  civilization  can  do.  Look 
upon  this  picture  and  upon  those  of  Assyria, 
of  tlrecce  or  Rome,  or  of  Kurope  in  her  best 
estate,  and  say  where  is  the  civilization  of  the 
earth  which  can  equal  thus.  If  a  Roman  citizen  could 
say  with  pride,  "  dvi*  Romanut  turn"  with  far 
greater  pride  can  you  say  this  day,  "I  am  an 
American  citusen." 
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abolished,  and  Hi  duties  imposed  on  the  betrctarj 


WHEN  the  survey  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  ordered  by  Congress,  March  20, 
1785  it  was  decreed  that  every  sixteenth  section 
of  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  « maintenance 
of  public  schools  within  each  township.  me 
ordinance  of  1787— thanks  to  the  New  hnglauu  | 
\s«.ciates— proclaimed  that,  "religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government,  | 
sohools  and  the  means  of  education  should  forever 
be  encouraged."    The  State  Constitution  flf  1802 
declared  that  "  schools  and  the  means  ol  instruc- 
tion should  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  ot  conduce. 
In  1825  through  the  persevering  efforts  ot  iNatnan 
Guilford,  Senator  from  Hamilton  County,  bphraim 
Cutler,  Representative  from  Washington  County, 
and  other  friends  of  education,  a  bill  was  pawed, 
-laying  the  foundation  for  a  general  -system  ot 
common  schools."    This  bill  provided  a  tax  of  one- 
half  mill,  to  be  levied  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  school  purposes;  provided  for  school 
examiners,  and  made  Township  Clerks  and  County 
Auditors  school  officers.    In  18-29,  this  county 
tax  was  raised  to  three-fourths  of  a  mill ;  m  IB34 
to  one  mill,  and,  in  1838,  to  one  and  a  halt  mills. 

In  March.  1837.  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Hamilton 
Countv.was  appointed  State  Superintendent  ot  Com- 
mon Schools.  Hcwasa  very  energetic  worker,  trav- 
eling on  horseback  all  over  the  State,  delivering  ad- 
dresses and  encouraging  school  officers  and  teachers. 
Through  his  efforts  much  good  was  done,  and 


It-port.,  principally  lho»  of 


•  From  the  School  - 
TtwtriH»  W.  Uarvey,  A.  M.  — 
Note  l.-Th«  ftrrtachnol  taught  In  Ohio.or  In  ih.  >wth««l«n 
Territory,  w*»  In  I1H.  The  Brat  teacher  wa»  Maj-  Aurtln  Toiler, 
of  Gen.  Benjamin  Tupper,  t-Xh  nf?''"1''""'  "'"^"l 
The  room  occupied  *a»  the  aam*  "  Ibat  In  which  lh»  ttrmt  tiairt »  u 
held  and  waa  iHnatrd  In  tiie  iwrtbwrt  block houaeol  ihegarrtton, 
called  ihe.t»ck.ule.al  Marietta.    IMrlng  the  Indian  w»i ■  «fh«ol 
•  uilHluwIitit  Fort  Mannar.  I'olnl  Marietta,  and  al  other  *>t-  | 
tlcnmta.   A  meeting  waa  held  In  Marietta.  April  2fl.  1 .».,  to  cun- 
■Idrr  Ui«  erection  or  a  ecbonl  building  .tillable  for  the  inMnirttan 
of  the  youth,  and  for  conducting  religiose  iotim.  IUar.luili.iia 
were  ailoptcd  which  led  to  the  erection  of  a  building  niU-A  the 
Htukitig  im  Academy.   The  building  waa  of  frame,  forty  fee  long 
and  t.cnty.four  feet  wide,  and  I.  yetOMei.tan;  >ng.  The  building 
waa  tw.l«  feet  high,  w.th  an  arched  celling     It  .tond  upon  a  .tone 
foundation,  thre.  atep,  from  tho  ground    There  we..  '«>'<*><'''',1." 
and  a  l„U.y  projection.   There  waa  a  cellar  under  the  whole  build- 
log.    It  »t.».d  up.m  a  Iwailti'iil  lot,  fronting  the  Muaklngum  Hirer, 
•  il»ty  feel  back  fi  on.  the  .Ireet.   Sum*  large  ireci  were 


°f  T^nost  important  adjunct  in  early  education 
in  the  Suite  was  the  college  of 
in  Cincinnati  in  1831.    Albert  Pickett  Dr.  Josenn 
Ray William  H-  McGuffey-*o Largely jtnown  by 
nis'  Readers-and  Milo  G  W  ditto* ««  «  J 
head,    Leading  men  in  all  Pff*^^ 
tended  its  meetings.    Their  published  deliberations 
did  much  for  the  advancement  of  education  among 
To  ™,,,le    Throuirh  the  efforts  of  the  college, 
t  hC'convInrion^held  in  Ohm  for 
purposes  was  called  at  Columbus,  January 
18?o.    Two  years  after,  in  December,  the  hrrt 
convention  in  which  the  Afferent  «et»»  «  ^ 
Suite  were  represented,  was  held.    At  both  these 
tmv^ions,  ill  the  needs  of  the  schools,  bo^h  com- 
mon and  higher,  were  ably  and  <«ll>  ^« 
and  appeal*  made  to  the  people  tor  a  more  cord uu 
SppJB  of  the  law.  ^ ^ 
made  to  organize  a  permanent  ^U«"I"T  Teaen_ 
until  December.  1*17,  when  the  Ohio  State 
crs'  Association  was  formed  at  Akron,  bummu 
County,  with  Samuel  Galloway 
W.  Harvey.  Hording  Secretary,  M.  D.  L<4;M* J 

Bwff  *St?B!L-  e—  upon  J, 
,„k  with  ™»~||^c^«^-'  "JJ"^1™ 

upon  the  k.1  and  on  the  atrert  it.  '^.^^j'rnedlately  opp-IU 
open  common,  and  beyond  that  the  r Iter «ro  J  ,  of  the 
the  door,  on  .ntering.  waa  ^'i;*,jnVhe  right  and  left 

aitle  ajrein.t  the  wall,  waa  a  deak  or  pulpit   t  >•'  »  WM  ,  row 

of  theT>.at.  fM  «he  -all.  *»'' J^1""*  X  ril* 
„f  allfi   on  each  -ideof  ^°«J!^i"  . t.tlonary. 

ami  at  «tfh  end  of  Ihe  room,  one  .  I p.   Thee.  «.i|  we„ 

were  fltt»l  with  deak.  that  «...M  ^'^'"'u, he  center  of 

^'^r.TacToo,^3  SltW^r^  i.  * 
.V,.. 


V*.  J-Another  endenceof  ^£^1^^^ 
A«oclatea  1.  th.  founding  of  a  public  Hbrary  a.  ^rnm„  tiule. 
I^fora.  Another  -a.  al*>  *t^f  h^  1  t  "rlea,  all  fnu- 

Abundant  .rldence  prwea  the  ex  late, B™  ™  "V^,"   rtng  a  wlM«- 

^'^^.-^^ 

lack  for  In4.  The  cbaracler  of  tha  booka  «D«wa 

reading  predotnlnated- 
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abated  it«  zeal.  Semi-annual  meetings  were 
at  first  held,  but,  since  1858,  only  annual  meetings 
occur.  They  are  always  largely  attended,  and  al- 
ways by  the  best  and  most  energetic  teachers. 
The  Association  has  given  tone  to  the  educational 
interesta  of  the  State,  and  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  popularizing  education.  In  the  spring 
of  1851,  Lorin  Andrews,  then  Superintendent  of 
the  Massillon  school,  resigned  his  place,  and  be- 
came a  coninion-school  missionary.  In  July,  the 
Association,  at  Cleveland,  made  him  its  agent,  and 
instituted  measures  to  sustain  him.  He  remained 
zealously  at  work  in  this  relation  until  185:5,  when 
ho  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Kenyon 
College,  at  Gambier.  Dr.  A.  Lord  was  then  chosen 
general  agent  and  resident  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Education,  which  positions  he  filled  two  years, 
with  eminent  ability. 

The  year  that  Dr.  Lord  resigned,  the  ex  officio 
relation  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  the  common 
schools  was  abolished,  and  the  office  of  school  com- 
missioner again  created.  H.  H.  Barney  was 
elected  to  the  place  in  October,  1853.  The  office 
has  since  been  held  by  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  el ected 
in  1856,  and  re-elected  in  1859  ;  K.  E.  White, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  November  11,1883, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  0. 
W.  H.  Cathcart,  who  was  elected  in  1802  ;  John 
A.  Norris,  in  1865;  W.  D.  Henkle,  in  1808; 
Thomas  W.  Harvey,  in  1871;  C.  S.  Smart,  in 
1875,  and  the  present  incumbent,  J.  J.  Burns, 
elected  in  1878,  his  term  expiring  in  1881. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  in  Northern  Ohio 
was  held  at  Sandusky,  in  September,  1815,  con- 
ducted by  Salem  Town,  of  New  York,  A.  D.  Lord 
and  It.  F.  Cowdrey.   The  second  was  held  at  Char- 
don,  (Jeauga  Co.,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
The  first  institute  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  was  hold  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1837  ; 
the  first  in  the  central  part  at  Newark,  in  March, 
18+8.    Since  then  these  meetings  of  teachers  have 
occurred  annually,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
great  good  in  elevating  the  teacher  and  the  public 
in  educational  interests.    In  1S4H,  on  petition  of 
forty  teachers,  county  commissioners  wen;  author- 
ized to  pay  lecturers  from  surplus  revenue,  and  the 
next  year,  to  appropriate  8100  for  institute  pur- 
poses, upon  pledge  of  teachers  to  raise  half  that 
amount.    By  the  statutes  of  1804,  applicants  for 
teachers  were  required  to  pay  50  cents  each  as  an 
examination  fee.    One-third  of  the  amount  thus 
raised  was  allowed  the  use  of  examiners  as  trav- 


stitute  instruction.  For  the  year  lb7 1 ,  sixty-eight 
teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  the  State,  at  which 
308  instructors  and  lecturers  were  employed,  and 
7  158  teachers  in  attendance.  The  expense  incurred 
was  810,301.<J!>,  of  which  81 0,127.13  was  taken 
from  the  institute  fund;  82,730.34,  was  contrib- 
uted by  members;  8080,  by  county  commjs- 
and  the  balance,  81,371.50, 


sioners. 


was 


ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  The  last  report  of  the 
State  Commissioners— 1878— shows  that  eighty- 
five  county  institutes  were  held  in  the  State,  con- 
tinuing in  session  748  days;  416  »f  ™e*rs  were 
employed;  11,4«G  teacher*  attended;  822,.>31.4< 
were  'received  from  all  sources,  and  that  the  ex- 
panses were  81H.5S7.51.  or  81.71  per  member. 
There  was  a  balance  on  hand  of  89,400.74  to  com- 
mence the  next  yi-ur.  just  now  closed,  whose  work 
hxs  been  us  progressive  and  thorough  as  any  former 
year.  The  State  Association  now  comprises  three 
Actions;  the  general  association,  the  superintend- 
ents' section  aud  the  ungraded  school  section.  All 
have  done  a  p.od  work,  and  all  report  progress. 


Chairman  of 
Schools  and 


Jy,  - 

a  Senator  from  Cuyahoga  County, 
Senate  Committee  on  "Common 
School  Lands,  '  reported  a  bill  the  29th  of  March 
to  provide  "for  'the  ionization,  *ui*™« 
and  maintenance  of  common  schools.  Ibis  bill, 
amended  in  a  few  particulars,  became  a  law 
March  14,  1853.  The  prominent  features  of  the 
The  substitution  of  a  State  school 
creation  of  the  office  of 
the  creation  of  a 


cling  expenses,  the  remainder  to  b 


lied  U 


new  law  were 
tax  for  the  county  tax  ; 
the  State  School  Commissioner. 
Township  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of: WJW- 
1  sentative;  from  the  sul.dis.ricts ;  the  abol.t.onrf 
rate-bills,  making  education  free  to  all  the  youth  ot 
I  the  State;  the  raising  of  a  fund,  by  a  tax  of  out- 
tenth  of  a  mill  yearly,  "  for  the  purpose  o  fur- 
nishing school  libraries  and  apparatus  to  all  the 
common  schools."    This  -library  tax'  was  abol- 
ished in  1800,  otherwise  the  law  has  remaineu 
pnictically  unchanged. 

School  journals,  like  the  popular  press,  have 
been  a  potent  agency  in  the  educational hLstory  of 
the  State.  A.  early  as  1838  the  Oho  .ScW 
Director  was  issued  by  Samuel  Lewis  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  though  after  six  months  continu- 
ant, it  ceased  for  want  of  support.  The  same 
year  the  M^ian,  by  E  L.  Sawtell  and  II 
k.  Smith,  of  Akron,  aud  the  Common  School 
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tificatea,  valid  in  all  J? feS 

then,  up  to  -January  1,  1*79,  there  have  been  188 
ofthe.se  u*ue«\  They  arc  considered  an  eswlknt 
test  of  scholarship  and  ability,  and  are  very  edit- 
able to  the  holder. 

The  school  funds,  in  1SG5,  amounted  to  $3,21  1  •- 
•>T5  GO  They  were  the  proceed*  of  appn.pnaiu.ns 
Of  bud  b,  Congress  for  school  pulses  upon 
which  the"  State  pay.  an  annual  intend  o b  per 
cent  The  funds  are  known  as  the  \  irginia  Mili- 
tary School  Fund,  the  proceed*  of  eighteen  quar- 
ter-townships and  three  section.-,  of  »ik1.«W 
lot  from  lands  lying  in  the  United  .Mate. 
— •-  -;o--  -  ,.      I  «:i:tarv    Reserve,   appropriated  I»r  the  use  oi 

The  Doctor  remained  It.  pnnctr*]  editor^  ^^.^\^J.J  nervation;  the 

the  proceed* 


AJwatt,  of  Cincinnati,  were  issued.    In  IMC, 
the  School  Journal  began  to  be  published  by  A. 
I)  Lord,  of  Kirtland.    The  same  year  m*  0M 
fVw  School  Clarion,  by  W.  Bowen,  of  MaanlUm, 
and  the  Srhool  Friend,  by  W.  B-  Smith  &  <  o 
of  Cincinnati.    The  next  year,  \V   11.  Moore  &. 
CM    of  Cincinnati,  started  the  lh*f*ni  .ScW 
Journal.     In   1851,    the    OMo    Teacher,  hy 
Thomas  Bainev,  appeared;  the  A«w  ««rf  A«'«- 
c«/<;r,  in  lrtt>3.  and  the  Et/«eu<i0n«*  r.m<*.  m 
lStiti!    In  1850,  Dr.  Lord's  Jo urual  of  Educa- 
tion was  united  with  the  School  Friend,  and 
became  the  recognized  organ  of  the  teach. 
Ohio.    The  Doctor  remained  its  pi 
until  185G,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Anson 
Smyth,  who  edited  the  journal  one  year.    In  1857, 
it  was  edited  by  John  D.  Caldwell ;  in  1858  and 
I  and  185'J,by  W.  T.  Coggeshall;  in  18G0,by  Anson 
1  Smyth  again,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
E.  B.  White,  who  yet  coutrols  it.    It  has  an 
immense  circulation  among  Ohio  teachers,  and, 
though  competed  by  other  journals,  sinec  started, 
it  maintains  its  place. 

The  school  system  of  the  State  may  be  briefly 
explained  as  follows:    Cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages are  independent  of  township  and  county  con- 
trol, in  the  management  of  schools,  having  boards 
of  education  and  examiners  of  their  own.  Some 
of  them  are  organized  for  school  purpose*,  under 
special  acts.    Each  township  has  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, composed  of  one  member  from  each  sub- 
district.    The  township  clerk  is  clerk  of  this  board, 
but  has  no  vote.    Each  subdistrict  has  a  local 
board  of  trustees,  which  manages  its  school  affairs, 
subject  to  the  advice  and  control  of  the  township 
board.    These  officere  arc  elected  on  the  Orel 
Monday  in  April,  and  hold  their  offices  three 
years.    An  enumeration  of  all  the  youth  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  is  made  yearly. 
All  public  schools  are  required  to  be  in  session  at 
least  twenty-four  weeks  each  year.    The  township 
clerk  reports  annually  such  facte  concerning  school 
affairs  as  the  law  requires,  to  the  county  auditor, 
who  in  turn  reports  to  the  State  Commissioner, 
who  collects  these  reports  in  a  general  report  to 
the  Legislature  each  year. 

A  board  of  examiners  is  appointed  in  each 
county  by  the  Probate  Judge.  This  board  has 
power  to  grant  certificates  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  and  good  only  in  the  county  in 
which  they  are  executed;  they  may  l>e  revoked  on 
sufficient  cause.  In  1861,  a  State  Board  of 
with  power  to  issue  life 
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United  States  Military  School  Fund, 
of  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land  in  the    n. ted 
States  Military  Distnet,  appropriated    for  tin  use 
of  schools  within  the  same;'"  the  Western  Rescue 
School  Fund,  the  proceeds  from  fourteen  qnarter- 
townships,  situated  in  the  United  Mates  Mditarj 
District  and  37,758  acres,  wort  of  which  was  lo- 
cated  in  Defiance,  Williams,  Paulding.  \  an  Wirt  j 
and  Putnam  Counties,  appropriated  lor  the  i 
the  schools  in   the  Western  Reserve ;  SefltoJ 
16,  the  proceeds  from  the  sixteenth  section  o 
each  township  in  that  part  of  ^St-tatowhkh 
the  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished  in  1803,  the 
Moravian  School  Fund,  the  proceeds  from  one 
thirty-sixth   part  of   each  of  three  tracts  of 
4,000  acres  situated  in  Tuscarawas  County, orig- 
inally granted  by  Congress  to  the  Society  of  I  ni tea 
Brethren,  and  r^veyed  by  this  Society^ to  the 
United  States  in  1824.   The  income 
»  not  distributed  by  any  uniform  rule,  ornn^  to 
defects  in  the  granting  of  the  funds    The  territo- 
rial divisions  designated  receive  the  income  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  youth  therein, 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  the  rent  Of 
Section  1G,  or   the  interest    on   the  JP~ 
arising  from  its  sale,  is  paid  to  the  inhabitants ,  ol 
the  originally  ^^^^T^ 
tonal  divisions,  an  ™™^^J£  Z 
turn  must  necessarily  increase  or  uininu 
amount  each  youth  is  entitled  to  receive,  awl  tnc 
r..rtunate  location  or  judicious  sale  «.f  the  sixteenth 
section  may  entitle  one  township  to  receive  a  urge 
sum.  while  an  adjacent  township  receives  a  imrv 
pittance.    This  inequality  of  benefit  may  be  part 
for  localities,  but  it  is  certainly  a  detriment  to  UM 
State  at  large.    There  seems  to  be  no  legal  remedy 
for  it.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  the  before- 
mentioned  funds,  a  variable  revenue  is  weened 
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from  certain  fines  and  licenses  paid  to  either  county 
or  township  treasurers  for  the  use  of  schools; 
from  the  sale  of  swamplands  (825,720.07  allotted 
to  the  State  in  1 850 J,  and  from  personal  property 
escheated  to  the  State. 

Aside  from  the  funds,  a  State  school  tax  is  fixed 
by  statute.  Local  taxes  vary  with  the  needs  of 
localities,  are  limited  by  law,  and  are  contingent 
on  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  different  com- 
munities. 

The  State  contains  more  than  twenty  colleges 
and  universities,  more  than  the  same  number  of 
female  seminaries,  and  about  thirty  normal  schools 
and  academics.  The  amount  of  property  invested 
in  these  is  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  Ohio 
University  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  colleges,  the  State 
controls  the  Ohio  State  University," formerly  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  established 
froui  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  Ohio  for  such  purposes.  The  amount 
realised  from  the  sale  was  nearly  8500,000.  This 
is  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  only 
to  be  used.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  8300,000 
was  voted  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  County,  in 
consideration  of  the  location  of  the  college  in  that 
county.  Of  this  sum  $1 1 1 ,000  was  paid  for  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  near  the  city  of 
Columbus,  and  8112,000  for  a  college  building, 


4 


the  balance  being  expended  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, for  additional  buildings,  laboratory,  appa- 
ratus, etc.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  all 
branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.    Already  excellent  results  are  attained. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  14. 1853, 
township  boards  are  made  bodies  politic  and  cor- 
porate iu  law.  and  are  invested  with  the  title,  care 
and  custody  of  all  school  property  belonging  to 
the  school  district  or  township.  They  have  control 
of  the  central  or  high  schools  of  their  townships ; 
prescribe  rules  for  the  district  schools ;  may  appoint 
one  of  their  number  manager  of  the  schools  of  the 
township,  and  allow  him  reasonable  pay  for  his 
services ;  determine  the  text-books  to  be  used ;  fix 
the  boundaries  of  districts  and  locate  schoolhouse 
sites  ;  make  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired ;  apportion  the  money  among  the  districts, 


and  are  required  to  make 


ual  report  to  the 


County  Auditor,  who  incorporates  the  same  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Commissioner,  by  whom  it 
reaches  the  Legislature. 

Local  directors  control  the  subdistricts.  They 
enumerate  the  children  of  school  age,  employ  and 
dismiss  teachers,  make  contracts  for  building  and 
furnishing  schoolhouses,  and  make  all  necessary 
provision  for  the  convenience  of  the  district  schools. 
Practically,  the  entire  manaircment  rests  with 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AGRICULTURE— AREA  OF  THE  STATE— EARLY  AGRICULTURE  FN  THE  WEST— MARKETS— LIVE 
STOCK  — NURSERIES,    FRUITS,    ETC.  —  CEREALS  —  ROOT    AND  CUCCRBITACEOUS 
CROPS— AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS — AGRICULTURAL  SOC1ETIES- 
POMOLOGICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

this  date,  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  began  to  be  agitated.    When  the 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  legality  of  the 


"  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  (heir  sickles  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  tho  stubborn  glebe  lias  broke ; 

How  jocund  .lid  they  drive  their  teams  afield  ! 
How  bowed  (he  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke." 


TIIF,  majority  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  arc 
farmers,  hence  a  resume  of  agriculture  in  the 
State,  would  not  only  be  appropriate,  but  valuable- 
's a  matter  of  history.  It  is  the  true  basts  of 
national  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  justly  occupies 
a  foremost  place. 

Tn  the  year  1800,  the  Territory  of  Ohio  con- 
tained a  population  of  45,366  UU 
little  more  than  or 


person  to  tl 


inhabit; 
square 


jr  a 
At 


act,  in  conformity  to  the  -  Compact  of  1787,  no 
endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  additional  statis- 
tics, as  now ;  hence,  the  cultivated  land  was  not 
returned,  and  no  account  remains  to  tell  how 
much  existed.  In  1805,  three  years  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union.  7,252,850 
acres  had  been  purchased  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, Still  no  returns  of  the  cultivated  lands 
were  made.  In  1810,  the  population  of  Ohio  was 
230,700.  and  the  land  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
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.  amounted  to  9,933,150  acres,  of  which 
amount,  however,  3,569,314  acres,  or  ^  than 
one-third,  was  held  by  non-residents.    Oi  the  lands 
copied  by  ™**ut  landowners,  there  appear  to 
^been  100,968  acre,  of  first-rate  iWJO 
of  second,  and  1,538,745  acres  oi  third  ^"J* 
At  this  period  there  were  very  few  exports  mm, 
The  farm^  loom  or  shop.    The  people 
all  they  produced  to  sustain  themselves,  and  were 
vet  in  that  pioneer  period  where  they  were  obliged 
to  produce  all  they  wanted,  and  yet  were  opening 
ncl  farms,and  bringing  the  old  ones  to  a  productive 

^Kentucky,  and  the  country  on  »be  Monongahela 
bring  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Al eghanj 
Mountains,  having  been  much  longer  sett  ed,  had 
bemn  as  early  as  1795,  to  send  considerable  quan- 
tises of  flour,  whisky,  bacon  and  tobacco  to  the  . 
lower  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  at  that  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.    At  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  Illinois,  and  at  Detroit  were 
being  raised  much  more  than  could  be  used,  and 
these  were  exporting  also  large  quantities  of  these 
materials,  as  well  as  peltries  and  such  commodities 
as  their  nomadic  lives  furnished.    As  the  Missis- 
sippi was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  W  est,  any  at- 
tempt  to  impede  its  free  navigation  by  the  various 
powers  at  times  controlling  ite  outlet,  would  lead 
at  once  to  violent  outbreaks  among  the  W  estern 
settlers,  some  of  whom  were  aided  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  who  thought  to  form  an  independent 
Western  country.    Providence  seems  to  have  had 
a  watchful  eye  over  all  these  events,  and  to  have 
so  guided  them  that  the  attempts  with  such  objects 
in  view,  invariably  ended  in  disgrace  to  their  per- 
petrators.   This  outlet  to  the  West  was  thought 
to  be  the  only  one  that  could  carry  their  produce  to 
market,  for  none  of  the  Westerners  then  dreamed 
of  the  immense  system  of  railways  now  covering 
that  part  of  the  Union.    As  soon  as  ship-building 
commenced  at  Marietta,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
farmers  along  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Musk- 
ingum Rivers  turned  their  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  hemp,  in  addition  to  their  other  crops.  In  a 
few  years  sufficient  was  railed,  not  only  to  furnish 
cordage  to  the  ships  in  the  West,  but  large  quan- 
tities were  worked  up  in  the  various  rope-walks 
and  sent  to  the  Atlantic  cities.    Iron  had  boon 
discovered,  and  forges  on  the  Juniata  were  busy 
converting  that  m-ccssury  and  valued  material  into 
implements  of  industry. 

Bv  the  vcar  1805,  two  ships,  seven  brigs  and 
*    i  i   ii  »  •  i .  i  •  i  i ..  » i. 


J' 


three  acho 


id  rigged  by  the 


citisens  of  Marietta.    Their  construction  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  agriculture,  as  by  means  ot  them 
the  surplus  products  could  be  carried  away  to  a 
^  m  market,  where,  if  it  did  not  bring  money 
could  be  exchanged  for  merchand.se  ^ 
valuable.    Captein  David  Dev.,l    wa^  one  tf  J. 
earliest  of  Ohio's  shipwrights.    He  settled  on  u  e 
Sato  Muskingum  bottom,  about  five  m.h*  above 
Marietta   soon  after  the  Indian  war.    Here  he 
£  a  "floating  mill,"  for  making  flour,  and  in 
'    H  I  a  "hip  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  called 
I  the  Muskingum,  and  the  brig  31b 
(hundred  and  fifty  tons.    In  1 8 04    b,  built  a 
1  schooner  on  his  own  account,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  it  was  finished  and  loa  I  d  Jta  a 

rrrStS  New'  Orleans.  In 
S,apeand  model,  it  fully  sustained  't-ame^onp^ 
rml!    Its  complement  of  rib,  small  at  first  was 
completed  when  it  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  l 
had  a  large  cabin  to  acco.nmo.late  P^n£";  ™ 
well  and  finely  painted,  and  sat  gracefully  on  the 
wSer     Itsl.wd  was  of  assorted  articles,  and  shows 
S well the  nature  of  exports  of  the  day.    ft  co., 
Sil  of  t  wo  hundred  barreb  of  Jour,  fifty  barrels  of 
kiln-dried  corn  meal,  four  thousand  pounds  of 
cheese,  six  thousand  of  bacon,  one  bu«*A*J 
of  rum  puncheon  shooks,  and  a  few  ^»{^~ 
The  flour  and  meal  were  made  at  Captain  DevoU* 
floating  mill,  and  the  cheese  made  in  ^jjM*  *J 
date  one  of  Ohio  *  most  flourishing  agneu  tural I  du 
"riots.    TheCaptainandothe.-scarr.ed  onbortinfi» 
wel  asthe  circumstances  <;f  the  days  permtttad, 
imr  onlv  the  hostility  of  the  lnd.ans,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  liable  to  levy  on  boats  goin 
down  to  New  Orleans,  even  if  they  did  not  teke 
it  into  their  erratic  heads  to  stop  the  entire  nau 
gation  of  the  great  river  bv  vessel*  other ^  than 
their  own.    By  such  means.  ^erehandise  ™ 
ried  on  almost  entirely  un-    -he  eonstnteUon  of 
canals,  and  eve.  then,  un  :  mod«W  J^g*" 
flat-boat  was  the  main-stay  .  V  the  sh.pper mh-bU 
tog  the  country  adjoining  the  upi*r  On.o  ana 

Mississippi  Rivers.  KPVond 
Commonly,  very  little  stock  was  kept  beyond 
what  was  £m  for  the  use  of  the  tam.l^and 
to  perform  the  labor  on  the  farm.  M»  gjrto 
Vallev  was  perhaps  the  only  exception  htOWo  to 
thisgcneral  condition.  Horses  were  brought  b)  the 
emigrant*  from  the  East  and  were  d**°{*g? 
of  that  region.  In  the  French  ^^^Vrf 
nois  and  about  Detroit,  French  ponies,  mar*  Us 
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endurance,  were  chiefly  used.   They  were  impractic- 
able in  hauling  the  immense  emigrant  wagon*  over 
the  mountains,   and  hence  were  comparatively 
unknown  in   Ohio.    Until  1828,   draft  horses 
were  chiefly  used  here,  the  best  strains  being 
brought  by  the  "Tunkers,"  "  Mennonites,"  and 
"  Ormish," — three  religious  sects,  whose  members 
were  invariably  agriculturists.    In  .Stark,  Wayne, 
Holmes,  and  Richland  Counties,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  congregated  in  communities,  where  the  neat- 
ness of  their  farms,  the  excellent  condition  of 
their  stock,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their 
manners,  made  them  conspicuous. 

In  1828,  the  French  began  to  settle  in  Stark 
County,  where  they  introduced  the  stock  of  horses 
known  as^Selim,"  "Florizel,"  "Post  Boy"  and 
"Timolcn."     TbetC,  crossed  upon  the  descents  of 
the  Norman  and  Conestoga,  produced  an  excellent 
j  stock  of  farm  1  jrses,  now  hirgely  used. 

In  the  Western  Reserve,  blooded  horses  were  in- 
troduced as  early  as  1825.    John  I.  Van  Meter 
brought  fine  honks  into  the  Scioto  Valley  in  1815, 
or  therealwuts.     Soon  after,  fine  horses  were 
brought  to  Steubenville  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania.   In  Northern  Ohio  the  stock  was  more 
miscellaneous,  until  the  introduction  of  improved 
breeds  from  1815  to  1835.    By  the  latter  date 
the  strains  of  horses  had  greatly  improved.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Until  after  1825,  only  farm  and  road  horses  were 
required.    That  year  a  race-course — the  first  in 
the  State — was  established  in  Cincinnati,  shortly 
followed  by  others  at  Chillicothe,  Dayton  and  Ham- 
ilton.   From  that  date  the  raec-horse  steadily  im- 
proved.    Until  1838,  however,  all  race-courses 
were  rather  irregular,  and,  of  those  named,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  one  has  priority  of 
date  over  the  others.    To  Cincinnati,  the  prece- 
dence is,  however,  generally  given.    In  18H8,  the 
Buckeye  Course  was  established  in  Cincinnati,  and 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  it  is  Btatcd.  there  were 
fifteen  regular  raee-courses  in  Ohio.    The  effect 
of  these  courses  was  to  greatlv  stimulate  the  stock 
<•(  racers,  and  rather  detract  "from  draft  and  road 
*  m.   ii  — in .zaui in  oi  companies  io  import 
blooded  horses  has  again  revived  the  interest  in 
this  class,  ami  now,  at  annual  stock  sales,  these 
strains  of  horses  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  those 
having  occasion  to  use  them. 

Cattle  were  brought  over  the  mountains,  and, 
tor  several  years,  wore  kept  entirely  for  domestic 
uses.    By  1805,  the  country  had  so  far  settled 
that  the  surplus  stock  was  fattened  on  corn  and 

fodder,  and  a  drove  was  driven  to  Baltimore.  The 
drove  was  owned  by  George  Kenick,  of  Chillicothe, 
and  the  feat  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  drove  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  impetus  given  by  this 
movement  of  Mr.  llcnick  stimulate!  greatly  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  led  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed,  heretofore  only  of  an  ordinary  kind. 

Until  the  advent  of  railroads  and  the  shipment 
of  cattle  thereon,  the  number  of  cattle  driven  to 
eastern  markets  from  Ohio  alone,  was  estimated  at 
over  fifteen  thousand  annually,  whose  value  was 
placed  at  SOOU.UOO.  Besides  this,  large  numbers 
were  driven  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  whose 
boundless  prairies  gave  free  scope  to  the  herding  of 
eattle.  Improved  breeds,  '  Short  Horns,"  '  Long 
Horns"  and  others,  were  introduced  into  Ohio  as 
early  as  1810  and  1815.  Since  then  the  stock 
has  been  gradually  improved  and  acclimated,  until 
now  Ohio  produces  as  fine  cattle  as  any  State  in 
the  Union.  In  some  localities,  especially  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  ehcesemakitig  and  dairy  interests 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  whole  neighborhoods, 
where  may  be  found  men  who  have  grown  wealthy 
in  this  business. 

Sheep  were  kept  by  almost  every  family,  in  pio- 
neer times,  in  order  to  be  supplied  with  wool  for 
clothing.  The  wool  was  carded  by  hand,  spun  in 
the  cabin,  and  frequently  dyed  and  woven  as  well 
as  shaped  into  garments  there,  too.  All  emigrants 
brought  the  best  household  and  farming  imple- 
ments their  limited  means  would  allow,  so  also  did 
they  briug  the  best  strains  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  they  could  obtain.  About  the  year  1809, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rotch,  a  Quaker,  emigrated  to  Stark 
County,  and  brought  with  him  a  small  flock  of 
Merino  sheep.  They  were  good,  and  a  part  of 
them  were  from  the  original  flock  brought  over 
from  Spain,  in  1801,  by  Col.  Humphrey,  United 
States  Minister  to  that  country.  He  had  brought 
200  of  these  sheep,  and  hoped,  in  time,  to  sec 
every  part  of  the  United  States  st4s;ked  with  Me- 
rinos. In  this  he  partially  succeeded  only,  owing 
to  the  prejudice  against  them.  In  1810,  Messrs. 
WolU  X-  Dict-oninn  who  were  for  the  dav,  exteu- 
sive  woolen  manufacturers  in  Steubenville,  drove 
their  fine  flocks  out  on  the  Stark  County  Plains 
for  the  summer,  and  brought  them  back  for  the 
winter.  This  course  was  pursued  for  several  years, 
until  farms  were  prepared,  wheu  they  were  per- 
manently kept  in  Stark  County.  This  flock  was 
ori'jinallv  derived  from  the  Humphrey  importation. 
The  failure  of  Wells  &  Dickenson,  in  1824,  placed 
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a  good  portion  of  this  flock  in  the  hand*  of  Adam 
Hildebrand,  and  became  the  Win  of  his  celebrated 
flock.  Mr.  T.  8.  Hamrickhouse,  of  Coshocton, 
in  a  communication  regarding  sheep,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  first  merinoa  brought  to  Ohio  were  doubt- 
less by  Seth  Adams,  of  Zanesville.  They  were 
Humphrey's  Merinos— undoubtedly  the  best  ever 
imported  into  the  United  States,  by  whatever 
name  called.  He  kept  them  part  of  the  time  in 
Washington,  and  afterward  in  Muskingum  County. 
He  had  a  sort  of  partnership  agency  from  Gen. 
Humphrey  for  keeping  and  selling  them.  They 
were  scattered,  and,  had  they  been  taken  care  of 
and  appreciated,  would  have  laid  a  better  found- 
ation of  flocks  in  Ohio  than  any  sheep  brought 
into  it  from  that  time  till  1852.  The  precise  date 
at  which  Adams  brought  them  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained; but  it  was  prior  to  1813,  perhaps  as 
early  as  1804." 

"The  first  Southdowns,"  continues  Mr.  Hum- 
rickhouso,"  "  New  Leicester,  Lincolnshire  and  Cote- 
wold  sheep  I  ever  saw,  were  brought  into  Coshocton 
County  from  England  by  Isaac  Maynard,  nephew 
of  the  famous  Sir  John,  in  1834.  There  were 
about  ten  Southdowns  and  a  trio  of  each  of  the 
other  kinds.  He  was  offered  $500  fur  his  Lin- 
colnshire ram,  in  Buffalo,  as  he  passed  through, 
but  refused.  He  was  selfish,  and  unwilling  to  put 
them  into  other  hands  when  he  went  on  a  farm, 
all  in  the  woods,  and,  in  about  three  years,  most  of 
them  had  perished." 

The  raising  and  improvement  of  sheep  has  kept 
steady  tread  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  and 
now  Ohio  wool  is  known  the  world  over.  In  quan- 
tity it  is  equal  to  any  State  in  America,  while  its 
quality  is  unequaled. 

The  first  stock  of  hogs  brought  to  Ohio  were 
rather  poor,  scrawny  creatures,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  when  left  to  themselves  to  pick  a  livelihood 
from  the  beech  mast  and  other  nuts  in  the  woods, 
degenerated  into  a  wild  condition,  almost  akin  to 
their  originators.  As  the  country  settled,  however, 
they  were  gathered  from  their  lairs,  and,  by  feed- 
ing them  corn,  the  tanners  soon  brought  them  out 
of  their  semi-barbarous  state.  Improved  breeds 
were  introduced.  The  laws  for  their  protection 
~  arding  were  made,  and  now  the  hog  of  to- 
jws  what  improvement  and  civilization  can 
lo  for  any  wild  animal.  The  chief  city  of  the 
State  has  become  * 
her  bacon  and 
used  world. 


gua 
day  shoi 


oious  as  a  slaughtering  place ; 
being  known  in  all  the  civil- 


Other  domestic  animals,  mules,  asses,  etc.,  have 
been  brought  to  the  State  as  occasion  required. 
Wherever  their  use  has  been  demanded,  they  have 
been  obtained,  until  the  State  has  her  complement 
of  all  animals  her  citiicns  can  use  in  their  daily 
labors. 

Most  of  the  early  emigrant**  brought  with  them 
young  fruit  trees  or  grafts  of  some  favorite  variety 
from  the  "  old  homestead."  Hence,  on  the  West- 
ern Reserve  arc  to  be  found  chiefly — especially  in 
old  orchards — New  England  varieties,  while,  in  the 
localities  immediately  south  of  the  Reserve,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  varieties  predominate ;  but 
at  Marietta,  New  England  fruit*  are  again  found, 
as  well  as  throughout  Southeastern  Ohio.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  these  orchards  was  on  a  Mr.  Dana's 
farm,  near  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River  bank.  It 
consisted  of  five  acres,  in  which  apple  seeds  and 
seedlings  were  planted  as  early  as  1790.  Part  of 
the  old  orchard  is  yet  to  be  seen,  though  the  trees 
are  almost  past  their  usefulness.  Peaches,  pears, 
cherries  and  apples  were  planted  by  all  the  pioneers 
in  their  gardens.  As  soon  as  the  seed  produced 
seedlings,  these  were  transplanted  to  some  hillside, 
and  the  orchard,  in  a  few  years,  was  a  productive 
unit  in  the  life  of  the  settler.  The  first  fruit 
brought,  was,  like  everything  else  of  the  pioneers, 
rather  inferior,  and  admitted  of  much  cultivation. 
Soon  steps  were  taken  by  the  more  enterprising 
settlers  to  obtain  better  varieties.  Israel  Putnam, 
as  early  as  1790,  returned  to  the  East,  partly  to 
get  scions  of  the  choicest  apples,  and,  partly,  on 
other  business.  He  obtained  quite  a  quantity  of 
choice  apples,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  varieties,  and 
set  them  out.  A  portion  of  them  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  settlers  who  had  trees,  to  ingraft. 
From  these  old  grafts  are  yet  to  be  traced  some  of 
the  best  orchards  in  Ohio.  Israel  Putnam  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  early  Ohio  dap. 
He  was  always  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  settlers.  Among  his  earliest  efforts,  that  of 
improving  the  fruit  may  well  be  mentioned.  He 
and  his  brother,  Aaron  W.  Putnam,  living  at  Bel- 
pre,  opposite  Blennerhassct's  Island,  began  the 
nursery  business  soon  after  their  arrival  in  tin 
West.  The  apples  brought  by  them  from  their 
Connecticut  home  were  used  to  commence  the  busi- 
ness. These,  and  the  apples  obtained  from  trees 
planted  in  their  gardens,  gave  them  a  beginning. 
They  were  the  only  two  men  in  Ohio  engaged  in 
the  business  till  1817. 

In  early  times,  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio, 
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Appleseed."    Ills  real  name  was  John  Chapman. 
He  received  his  name  from  his  habit  <if  planting, 
along  all  the  streams  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
apple-seeds  from  which  sprang  many  of  the  old 
orchard*.    He  did  thin  as  a  religious  duty,  think- 
ing it  to  be  his  especial  mission.     He  had,  it  is 
saiil,  been  disappointed  in  his  youth  in  a  love 
affair,  and  came  West  about  1800,  and  ever  after 
follow.*!  his  singular  life.    He  was  extensively 
known,  was  quite  harmless,  very  patient,  and  did, 
without  doubt,  much  good.    He  died  in  HIT,  at  j 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Worth,  near  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  who  had  long  known  him,  and  often 
befriended  him.    He  was  a  minister  in  the  Swed- 
enborgian  Church,  and,  in  his  own  way,  a  zealous 
worker. 

The  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  coming 
from  New  England,  chiefly  fruui  Connecticut, 
brought  all  varieties  of  fruit  known  in  their  old 
homes.    These,  whether  seeds  or   grafts,  were 
planted  in  gardens,  and  as  soon  as  an  orchard 
could  be  cleared  on  some  favorable  hillside,  the 
young  trees  were  transplanted  there,  and  in  time 
an  orchard   was  the   result.     Much  confusion 
regarding  the  kinds  of  fruits  thus  produced  arose, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  trees  grown  from 
seeds  did  not  always  prove  to  be  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  the  seeds.    Climate,  soil  and  surroundings 
often    change    the    character    of   such  fruits. 
Many  new  varieties,  unknown  to  the  growers, 
were  the  result.    The  fruit  thus  produced  was 
often  of  an  inferior  growth,  and  when  grafts  were 
brought  from  the  old  New  England  home  and 
grafted  into  the  Ohio  trees,  an  improvement  as 
well  as  the  old  home  fruit  was  the  result,  After 
the  orchards  in  the  Reserve  began  to  bear,  the 
fruit  was  very  often  taken  to  the  Ohio  River  for 
shipment,  and  thence  found  it*  way  to  the  South- 
ern and  Eastern  seaboard  cities. 

Among  the  individuals  prominent  in  introducing 
fruita  into  the  State,  were  Mr.  Dille.  of  Euclid,  Judge 
Fuller,  Judge  Whittlesey,    and  Mr.  Lindley. 
George  Hoadly  was  also  very  prominent  and  ener- 
getic in  the  matter,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
introduce  the  pear  to  any  extent.     He  was  one  of 
the  most  persistent  and  enthusiastic  amateurs  in 
horticulture  and  pomology  in  the  West.  About 

lne  ),eM  181°i  Dr   Jared   Kirtland,  father  of 
Irof.   J.   P.    Kirtland,    so    favorably  known 
among  horticulturists  and  pomologists,  came  from 
Connecticut  and  settled  in  Poland,  Mahoning 
County,  with  his  family.    This  family  has  done 
more  than  any  other  in  the  State,  perhaps,  to 

advance  fruit  culture.     About  the  year  1824, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
established  a  nursery  at  Poland,  then  in  Trumbull 
County,  and  brought  oti  from  New  England  alsive 
a  hundred  of  their  best  varieties  of  apples,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  and  smaller  fruits,  ami  a  year  or 
two  after  brought  from  New  Jersey  a  hundred  of 
the  best  varieties  of  that  State ;  others  were  ob- 
tained in  New  York, so  that  they  possessed  the  larg- 
est and  most  varied  stock  in  the  Western  country. 
These  two  men  gave  a  great  impetus  to  fruit  cult- 
ure in  the  West,  and  did  more  than  any  others 
of  that  day  to  introduce  improved  kinds  of  all 
fruits  in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 

Another  prominent  man  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try was  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati.  | 
Although  not  so  early  a  settler  as  the  K inlands, 
he  was,  like  them,  an  anient  student  and  propa- 
gator of  fine  fruits.    He  introduced  more  than 
six  hundred  varieties  of  apples  and  seven  hun- 
dred of  pears,  both  native  and  foreign.  His 
object  was  to  test  by  actual  experience  the  most 
valuable  sorts  for  the  diversified  soil  and  climate 
of  the  Western  country. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  Lougworth,  also  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  one  of  the  most  extensively  known  of  any 
in  the  science  of  horticulture  and  pomology.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  he  made   these  his  especial 
delight.    Having  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
lower  part  of  Cincinnati,  he  established  nurseries, 
and  planted  and  disseminated  every  variety  of 
fruits  that  could  be  found  in  the  United  States — 
East  or  West— making   occasional  importations 
from  European   countries   of  such  varieties  as 
were  thought  to  be  adapted  to  the  Western  climate. 
His  success  has  l>een  variable,  governed  by  the 
season,  and  in  a  measure  by  his  numerous  experi- 
ments.   His  vineyards,  cultivated  by  tenants,  gen- 
erally Germans,  on  the  Europeau  plan,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  experience  paid  him  a  hand- 
some revenue.    He  introduced  the  famous  Catawba 
grape,  the  standard  grape  of  the  West.    It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Longworth  Wars  the  same  relation 
to  vineyard  culture  that  Fulton  did  to  steam  navi- 

 a •  „     i^ii.iM  morin  jMiriit*r  pfTurt  Hut  ho  Wiu«  the 

tuition,    utners  liiuUG  winiirr  cnv**f       *»»••  «•*■»- 

first  to  establish  it  on  a  permanent  basis.    He  has 

also  been  eminently  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 

the  strawberry,  and  was  the  first  to  firmly  establish 

it  on  Western  soil.  He  also  brought  the  Ohio  Ever- 

bearing  Raspberry  into  notice  in  the  State,  and 

widely "disseminated  it  throughout  the  country. 

I      Other  smaller  fruita  were  brought  out  to  the 

1  West  like  those  mentioned.    In  some  cases  fruits 
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indigenous  to  tl.cB.ril  were  cultivated »ndimprovc^ 
and  as  improved  fruits,  are  known  favorably  wherc- 

^llLiW  and  importance  of  all  the  cer«^ 
corn  £5  faU*.  During  the  early  ptoneer 
neriod  it  was  the  staple  article  of  food  for  both 
Ln  and  beast.  It  could  be  made  into  a  variety 
TtemStoA,  and  as  such  was  not  only  palata- 
ble but  highly  nutritious  and  strengthening 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  com 
ori  ^ted  in  America  or  in  the  Old  Wmhl  Many 
prominent  botanist*  assert  it  is  a  native  of  Turkey 
Ld  originally  was  known  as  "  Turkey  wheat.    St  11 
others  Smil  to  have  found  mention  of ^  »» 
Chinese  writings  antedating  the  Turk  ish  discovery. 
Grains  of  mane  were  found  in  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my, which  goes  to  prove  to  many  the  cereal  was 
known  in  Africa  since  the  earliest  time*.  Maize 
was  found  in  America  when  first  visited  by  white 
men,  but  of  its  origin  Indians  could  give  no  ac- 
count.   It  had  always  been  known  among  them, 
and  constituted  their  chief  article  of  vegetable  diet. 
It  was  cultivated  exclusively  by  their  squaws,  the 
men  considering  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  engage 
in  any  manual  labor.  It  is  altogether  probable  corn 
was  known  in  the  Old  World  long  before  the  New 
was  discovered.    The  Arabs  or  Crusaders  probably 
introduced  it  into  Europe.    How  it  was  introduced 
into  America  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  un- 
known   It  may  have  boon  an  indigenous  plant, 
like  many  others,    Its  introduction  into  Ohio  date* 
with  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  especially  its 
cultivation  and  use  as  an  article  of  trade.    I rue, 
the  Indians  had  cultivated  it  in  small  quantities  j 
each  lodge  a  little  for  itself,  but  no  effort  to  make 
of  it  a  national  support  began  until  the  civilization 
of  the  white  race  became  established.    From  that 
time  on,  the  increase  in  crops  has  grown  with  the 
State,  and,  excepting  the  great  corn  States  of  the 
West,  Ohio  produces  an  amount  equal  to  any  State  , 
in  the  Union.    The  statistical  tables  printed  in 
a"ricultural  report*  show  the  acres  planted,  and 
bushels  grown.    Figures  speak  an  unanswerable 
logic. 

Wheat  is  probably  the  next  in  importance  of  the 
cereals  in  the  State.  Its  origin,  like  corn,  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Its  berry  was  no  doubt 
used  as  food  by  the  ancients  for  ages  anterior  to 
any  historical  records.  It  is  often  called  corn  in 
old  writings,  and  under  that  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 


J 


mentioned  in  tnc  moie. 

"As  far  back  in  the  vistas  of  ages  as  human 
records  go,  we  find  that  wheat  has  been  cultivated. 


and  with  corn,  aside  from  animal  food ,  h  as  formed 
one  of  the  chief  alimentary  article*  of  all  naUons  ; 
Zl  al  the  wheatplanthasnowhere  been  fo«ndwud 
Jto  •  state  of  nature,  the  inference  has  been 
dr  wn  bv  men  of  unquestioned  scientific  ab  htj, 
tbaUtac nrvnnul  plant  from  which  wheat  has  been 
d  veil  was"  either  totally  annihilated,  or  ^  cul- 
tivation ha.  wrought  so  great  a  change ^aUhe 
original  is  by  no  means  obvious,  or  manifest  to  not- 

ttnUSis  supposed  by  many,  wheat  originated  in 
P,rsia.    Ot hers  affirm  it  was  known  and  cultivated 
in  E  'VPt  long  ere  it  found  its  way  into  Persia,  it 
was  ^rtainly  grown  on  the  Nile  ages  ago  and 
Inumg  ri?e  Ld*  are  found  grains  of  wheat  in  a 
pertly  sound  condition,  that 
Lave  been  buried  thousands  of  years.    *  "JJ  *j 
however,  that  wheat  was  grown  in  *£;ft™ 
thence  found  its  way  into  Egypt  and  Ahua,  or 
vice  versa.    It  grew  first  in  Kgypt  "d  Aftwswd 
thence  crossed  into  Persia,  and  from  there  found 
its  wav  into  India  and  all  parts  ot  Asia. 

It  U  also  claimed  that  wheat  is  indigenous  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  that  from  there  it  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  into  A«a 
Minor  and  Egypt,  and,  as  communities  advanced 
il  was  cultivated,  not  only  to  a  greater  extent,  but 

with  greater  success.   t.tu.  „f 

The  goddess  of  agriculture,  more  especially  ot 

grains,  who,  bv  theGreeks,  was  called  Demeter, 

aTd,  by  the  Romans,  Cercs-henee  the  name  ce- 

reabViwas  said  to  have  her  home  at  Enna.  a  fertile 

region  of  that  island,  thus  indicating  the  source 

f low  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  the* 

CcraUa.    Homer  mentions  wheat  and  spelt  as 

bread;  also  com  and  barley,  and  describes  nib 

heroes  as  using  them  as  fodder  for  their  horses  as 

the^coplc  in  the  South  of  Europe  do  at  present 

Rvewi  introduced  into  Greece  from  Thrace  or  | 

by  way  of  Thrace,  in  the  time  ot   Gulen.  In 

Cmsar's  time  the  Romans  grew  a  spec.es  ot  wheat 

enveloped  in  a  husk,  like  barley,  and  by  tueui 

^During^the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  wheat,  in  an  excellent  state  ot  prcsen  - 

^^TSS.  pendent,  atonctime^ 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon,  states  that  he  ound 
numerous  patches  of  wheat  and  flax 
in  the  Yuckemas  country,  in  Upper  Oregon,  i  ntr- 
is  but  little  doubt  that  both  cereals  were  intn- 
duced  into  Oregon  at  an  early  r^tod  by  the  Hu£ 
son  Bay,  or  other  fur  companies,    W  heat  was  also 
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found  by  Dr.  Boyle,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  growing 
in  a  similar  state  in  the  Carson  Valley.  It  was, 
doubtlesB,  brought  there  by  the  early  Spaniards. 
In  1530,  one  of  Cortex's  slaves  found  several  grains 
of  wheat  accidentally  mixed  with  the  rice.  The 
careful  negro  planted  the  handful  of  grains,  and 
succeeding  years  saw  a  wheat  crop  in  Mexico, 
which  found  its  way  northward,  probably  into 
California. 

Turn  where  we  may,  wherever  the  foot  of  civil- 
ization has  trod,  there  will  we  find  this  wheat 
plant,  which,  like  a  monument,  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  the  event;  but  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  plant  wild.  It  is  the  result  of  cultivation  in 
bygone  ages,  and  has  been  produced  by  "progress- 
ive development." 

It  is  beyond  the  limit  and  province  of  these 
pages  to  discuss  the  composition  of  this  important 
cereal ;  only  its  historic  properties  can  be  noticed. 
Willi  the  advent  of  the  white  men  in  America, 
wheat,  like  corn,  came  to  be  one  of  the  staple  prod- 
ucts of  life.  It  followed  the  pioneer  over  the 
mountains  westward,  where,  in  the  rich  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois  bottoms,  it  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  French  since  lo'JO.  When  the  hardy  New 
Englanders  came  to  the  alluvial  lands  adjoining 
the  Ohio,  Muskingum  or  Miami  Rivers,  they 
brought  with  them  this  "stafT  of  life,"  and  forth- 
with began  its  cultivation.  Who  sowed  the  first 
wheat  in  Ohio,  is  a  question  Mr.  A.  S.  Guthrie 
answers,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  1857,  as  follows: 

"My  father,  Thomas  Guthrie,  emigrated  to  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  the  year  1788,  and  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  in  July,  about 
three  months  after  Gen.  Putnam  had  arrived  with 
the  first  pioneers  of  Ohio.  My  father  brought  a 
bushel  of  wheat  with  him  from  one  of  the  frontier 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  sowed  on  a 
lot  of  land  in  Marietta,  which  he  cleared  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  second  bottom  or  plain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  the  Court  House  now 
stands." 

Mr.  Guthrie's  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hildreth,  in  hi*  "  Pioneer  Settlers  of 
Ohio,"  and  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

From  that  date  on  down  through  the  years  of 
Ohio's  growth,  the  crops  of  wheat  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  and  growth  of  civilization.  The 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  ce- 
real, a  large  number  of  varieties  being  grown,  and 
an  excellent  quality  produced.  It  is  firm  in  body, 
and,  m  many  cases,  is  a  successful  rival  of  wheat 


produced  in  the  great  wheat-producing  regions  of 
the  United  States— Minnesota,  and  the  farther 
Northwest. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  other  grains  were  also 
brought  to  Ohio  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  though 
some  of  them  had  Wen  cultivated  by  the  French 
in  Illinois  and  about  Detroit.  They  were  at  first 
used  only  as  food  for  home  consumption,  and,  until 
the  successful  attempts  at  river  and  canal  naviga- 
tion were  brought  about,  but  little  was  ever  sent 
to  market. 

Of  all  the  root  crops  known  to  man,  the  potato 
is  probably  the  most  valuable.  Next  to  wheat, 
it  is  claimed  by  many  as  the  staff  of  life.  In 
some  localities,  this  assumption  is  undoubtedly 
true.  What  would  Ireland  have  done  in  her  fam- 
ines but  for  this  simple  vegetable?  The  potato  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  probably  from  Chili  to 
Mexico  ;  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
deciding  where  it  is  really  indigenous,  and  where 
it  has  spread  after  being  introduced  by  man. 
Humboldt,  the  learned  savant,  doubted  if  it  had 
ever  been  fouud  wild,  but  scholars  no  less  famous, 
and  of  late  date,  have  expressed  an  opposite 
opinion.  In  the  wild  plant,  as  in  all  others,  the 
tubers  arc  smaller  than  in  the  cultivated.  The 
potato  had  been  cultivated  in  America,  and  its 
I  tubers  used  for  food,  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
'  Europeans,  It  seems  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Quito,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
I  century,  and  spread  through  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
I  Burgundy  and  Italy,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an 
ornament  only  and  not  fur  an  article  of  food. 
'  It  long  received  through  Eurojican  countries  the 
same  name  with  the  batatas — sweet  potato,  which 
is  the  plant  meant  by  all  English  writers  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century. 

It  appears  that  the  potato  was  brought  from 
Virginia  to  Ireland  by  Hawkins,  a  slave-trader, 
in  1565,  and  to  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
twenty  years  later.  It  did  not  at  first  attract  much 
notice,  and  not  until  it  was  a  third  time  imported 
from  America,  in  1023,  by  Sir  Wralter  Raleigh, 
did  the  Europeans  make  a  practical  use  of  it. 
Even  then  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  noticed  in  agricu'tural 
journals  as  food  for  cattle  only  as  late  as  1710. 
Poor  people  began  using  it,  however,  and  finding  it 
highly  nutrit  ious,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
in  1063.  adopted  measures  for  it*  propagation. 
About  this  time  it  began  to  be  used  in  Ireland  as 
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food,  and  from  thebeginningof  theeightecnth  cent- 
ury, iu  use  has  never  declined.  It  is  now  known 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  has,  by  cultiva- 
tion, been  greatly  improved. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  learned  its  use 
from  the  Indians,  who  cultivated  it  and  other 
ntoi  crops — rutabagas,  radishes,  etc.,  and  taught 
the  whites  their  value.  When  the  pioneers  of 
Ohio  came  to  its  fertile  valleys,  they  brought 
improved  species  with  thorn,  which  by  cultiva- 
tion and  soil,  are  now  greatly  increased,  and  are 
among  the  standard  crops  of  the  State. 

Tin:  cucurbitaceous  plants,  squashes,  etc.,  were, 
like  the  potato  and  similar  root  crops,  indigenous 
to  America — others,  like  the  melons,  to  Asia — 
and  were  among  the  staple  foods  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  early  French  missionaries  of 
the  West,  speak  of  both  root  crops  and  cucurbi- 
taceous plants  as  in  use  among  thcalmriginal  inhab- 
itants. "They  are  very  sweet  and  wholesome," 
wrote  Marquette.  Others  speak  in  the  same  terms, 
though  some  of  the  plants  in  this  order  had  found 
their  way  to  these  valleys  through  the  Spaniards 
and  others  through  early  Atlantic  Coast  and  Mex- 
ican inhabitants.  Their  use  by  the  settlers  of  the 
West,  especially  Ohio,  is  traced  to  New  England, 
38  the  first  settlers  came  from  that  portion  of  the 
Union.  They  grow  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  by  cultivation  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  variety.  All  cucurbitaceous  planus 
require  a  rich,  porous  soil,  and  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation,  excellent  results  can  be 
attained. 

Probably  the  earliest  and  most  important  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  known  is  the  plow.  Orain, 
plants  and  roots  will  not  grow  well  unless  the  Boil 
in  which  they  are  planted  be  properly  stirred, 
hence  the  first  requirement  was  an  instrument  that 
would  fulfill  such  conditions. 

The  first  implements  were  rude  indeed  ;  gener- 
ally, stout  wootlen  sticks,  drawn  through  the  earth 
by  thongs  attached  to  rude  ox-yokes,  or  fastened 
to  the  auimal's  horns.  Such  p'lows  were  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  may  yet  be 
found  among  uncivilized*  nations.  The  (  Hd  Testa- 
ment  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  plow  while,  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and 
among  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  and  on  the  burned 
walls  of  Babylon,  and  other  extinct  cities,  are  rude 
drawings  of  this  useful  implement.  As  the  use 
of  iron  became  apparent  and  general,  it  was  util- 
ized lor  plow-points,  where  the  wood  alone  would 
not  penetrate  the  earth.    Thev  got  their  plow- 


shares sliar]M.med  in  Old  Testament  days,  also 
coulters,  which  shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  iron- 
pointed  plows  were  then  in  use.  From  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  on  heathen  tombs,  and 
ancient  catacombs,  the  improvement  of  the  plow, 
like  other  farming  tools,  went  on,  as  the  race  of 
man  grew  in  intelligence.  Extensive  manors  in 
the  old  country  required  increased  means  of  turning 
the  ground,  and,  to  meet  these  demands,  ingenious 
mechanics,  from  time  to  time,  invented  improved 
plows.  Strange  to  say,  however,  no  improvement 
was  ever  made  by  the  farmer  himself.  This  is  ac 
counted  for  in  his  habit*  of  life,  and,  too  often, 
the  disposition  to  "take  things  as  they  are."  When 
America  was  settled,  the  plow  had  become  an  im- 
plement capable  of  turning  two  or  three  acres  per 
day.  Still,  and  for  many  years,  and  even  until 
lately,  the  mold-board  was  entirely  wooden,  the 
point  only  iron.  Later  developments  changed  the 
wood  for  steel,  which  now  alone  is  used.  Still 
later,  especially  in  prairie  States,  riding  plows  are 
used.  Like  all  other  improvement*,  they  were 
obliged  to  combat  an  obtuse  public  mind  among 
the  ruralists,  who  surely  combat  almost  every 
move  made  to  better  their  condition.  In  many 
places  in  America,  wooden  plows,  straight  ax 
handles,  ami  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  to  bal- 
ance the  grist  in  the  other,  are  the  rule,  and  for  no 
other  reason  in  the  world  are  they  maintained  than 
the  laconic  answer: 

"  My  father  did  so,  and  why  should  not  I?  Am 
I  better  than  he?  " 

After  the  plow  comes  the  harrow,  but  little 
changed,  save  in  lightness  and  beauty.  Formerly, 
a  log  of  wood,  or  a  brush  harrow,  supplied  its 
place,  but  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  toothed  instru- 
ment has  nearly  always  been  used. 

The  hoe  is  lighter  made  than  formerly,  and  is 
now  made  of  steel.  At  first,  the  common  iron 
hoe,  sharpened  by  the  blacksmith,  was  in  constant 
use.  Now.  it  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  the  South- 
ern States,  where  it  has  long  been  tho  chief  imple- 
ment in  agriculture. 

The  various  small  plows  for  the  cultivation  of 
j  corn  and  such  other  crops  as  necessitated  their  use 
|  are  all  the  result  of  modern  civilisation.  Now, 
their  number  is  large,  and,  in  many  places,  there 
are  two  or  more  attached  U>  one  carriage,  whose 
operator  rides.    These  kinds  are  much  used  in  tho 
Western  States,  whose  rootless  and  stoneless  soil  is 
j  admirably  adapted  to  such  machinery. 

When  the  grain  became  ripe,  implements  to  cut 
it  were  in  demand.    In  ancient  times,  the  sickle 
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was  the  only  iantrument  used.  It  was  ■  Bhort, 
curved  iron,  whoso  inner  edge  was  sharpened  and 
serrated.  In  its  most  ancient  form,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  edge  was  but  little,  if  any,  serrated.  It  is 
mentioned  in  all  ancient  works,  and  in  tho  Bible  is 
frequently  referred  to. 

"Thrust  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is 
ripe."  wrote  the  sacred  New  Testament,  while 
the  Old  chronicles  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses: 
"As  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the 
corn." 

In  more  modern  times,  the  handlo  of  the  sickle 
was  lenjtfhcncd,  then  the  blade,  which  in  time  led 
to  the  scythe.  Both  are  yet  in  use  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  use  of  the  scythe  led  some 
thinking  person  to  add  a  "  finger  "  or  two,  and  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  handle.  The  old  cradle 
was  the  result.  At  first  it  met  considerable  oppo- 
sition from  the  laborers,  who  brought  forward  the 
old-time  argument  of  ignorance,  that  it  would 
cheapen  labor. 

Whether  the  cradle  is  a  native  of  America  or 
Europe  is  not  accurately  decided;  probably  of  tho 
mother  country.  It  came  into  common  uso  about 
1818,  and  in  a  few  years  had  found  its  way  into 
the  whea^producing  regions  of  tho  West.  Where 
small  crops  are  raised,  t  he  cradle  is  yet  much  used. 
A  man  can  cut  from  two  to  four  acres  per  day, 
hence,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  a  reaper,  where  the 
crop  is  small. 

The  mower  and  reaper  aro  comparatively  mod- 
ern inventions.  A  rude  reaping  machine  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  the  first  century.  It  was  pushed 
by  an  ox  through  the  standing  grain.  On  its 
front  was  a  sharp  edge,  which  cut  the  grain.  It 
was,  however,  impracticable,  as  it  cut  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  grain,  and  the  peasantry  preferred  tho 
sickle.  Other  and  later  attempts  to  make  reapers 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  and  not  till 
the  present  century  was  a  machine  made  that  would 
do  the  work  required.  In  1826,  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Scotland,  constructed  a  machine  which  is  yet  used 
in  many  parts  of  that  country.  In  America,  Mr. 
Husscy  and  Mr.  McCormick  took  out  patents  for 
reaping  machines  of  superior  character  in  1833 
and  1834.  At  first  the  cutters  of  these  machines 
were  various  contrivances,  but  both  manufacturers 
soon  adopted  a  serrated  knife,  triangular  shaped,  at- 
tached to  a  bar,  and  driven  through  "  finger 
guards  "  attached  to  it,  by  a  forward  and  backward 
motion.  These  are  the  common  ones  now  in  use, 
»ve  that  all  do  not  use  serrated  knives.  Sine 
these  pioneer  machines  were  introduced  into  the 


harvest  fields  they  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
changed.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  constructed 
bo  as  to  bind  the  sheaves,  and  now  a  good  stout 
boy,  and  a  team  with  a  "  harvester,"  will  do  as 
much  as  many  men  could  do  a  few  years  ago,  and 
with  much  greater  case. 

As  was  expected  by  the  inventors  of  reapers, 
they  met  with  a  determined  resistance  from  those 
who  in  former  times  made  their  living  by  harvest- 
ing. It  was  again  absurdly  argued  that  they  would 
cheapen  labor,  and  hence  were  an  injury  to  the 
laboring  man.  Indeed,  when  the  first  machines 
were  brought  into  Ohio,  many  of  them  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  ignorant  hands.  Others  left  fields 
in  a  body  when  the  proprietor  brought  a  reaper  to 
his  farm.  Like  all  such  fallacies,  these,  in  time, 
passed  away,  leaving  only  their  stain. 

Following  the  reaper  came  the  thresher.  Aa 
the  country  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  men  in- 
creased their  possessions,  more  rapid  means  than 
the  old  flail  or  roller  method  were  demanded.  At 
first  the  jrrain  was  trodden  out  by  horses  driven  over 
the  bundles,  which  were  laid  in  a  circular  inclosure. 
The  old  flail,  the  tramping-out  by  horses,  and  the 
cleaning  by  the  sheet,  or  throwing  the  grain  up 
against  a  current  of  air,  were  too  slow,  and 
machines  were  the  result  of  the  demand.  In  Ohio 
the  manufacture  of  threshers  began  in  184G,  in 
the  southwestern  part.  Isaac  Tobias,  who  came 
to  Hamilton  from  Miamisburg  that  year,  com- 
menced building  the  threshers  then  in  use.  They 
were  without  the  cleaning  attachment,  and  simply 
hulled  the  grain.  Two  years  later,  he  began 
manufacturing  the  combined  thresher  and  cleaner, 
which  were  then  coming  into  use.  He  continued 
in  business  till  1851.  Four  years  after,  the  in- 
creased dcman.l  for  such  machines,  consequent 
upon  the  increased  agricultural  products,  induced 
the  firm  of  Owens,  Lane  &  Dyer  to  fit  their  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  threshers.  They 
afterward  added  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines 
to  be  used  in  the  place  of  horse  power.  Since 
then  the  manufacture  of 
that  of  all  other  agricultu 
multiplied  and  improved,  until  now  it 
though  but  little  room  for  improvement  remains. 
One  "of  the  largest  firms  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  threshers  and  their  component  machinery  is 
located  at  Mansfield— the  Aultman  it  Taylor 
Co.    Others  are  at  Massillon,  and  at  other  cities 

in  the  West.  .  . 

Modern  times  and  modern  enterprise  have  devel- 
oped a  marvelous  variety  of  agricultural  implements 


horse  power. 
,  machines,  as 
lachinerv,  has  j 
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— too  many  to  be  mentioned  in  a  volume  like 
thus.    Under  special  subject*  they  will  occasionally 
be  found.  The  forWslifc,so  ehcerle*  in  pioneer 
does,  and  M  tall  of  weary  labor,  is  da,  y  becom- 
ing less  laborious,  until,  if  they  as  a  class  profit 
|,V  the  advances,  they  ran  find  a  lite  of  ease 
b  farm  pursuits,  not  attainable  in  any  other 
profession:    Now  machines  do  almost  all  the  work. 
They  sow,  cultivate,  cut,  bind,  thresh,  winnow 
and  carry  the  grain.    They,  cut  rake  load,  mow 
and  dry  the  hay.    They  husk,  shell  and  clean  the 
corn    They  cut  and  split  the  wood.    They  do  al- 
most all ;  until  it  seems  as  though  the  day  may 
come  when  the  farmer  can  sit  in  his  house  and 
simply  guide  the  affairs  o»  his  farm. 

Any  "occupation  pumpers  »'»  proportion  to  the 
intere-st  taken  in  it  by  Us  members.  This  interest 
is  alwavs  heightened  by  an  exchange  of  views,  hence 
societies  and  periodicals  exercise  an  influence  at 
first  hardy  realised.  This  feeling  among  prominent 
agriculturists  led  to  the  formation  of  agricultural 
societies,  at  first  by  counties,  then  districts  then 
by  States,  and  lastly  by  associations  of  States. 
The  day  may  come  when  a  national  agricul- 
tural fair  may  be  one  of  the  annual  attractions  ot 
America.  „  , 

Without  noticing  the  early  attempts  to  iound 
such  societies  in  Europe  or  America,  the  narrative 
will  be«in  with  those  of  Ohio.    The  faret  agricul- 
tural society  organized  in  the  Buckeye  Stat*  was 
the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society.  Ite 
exact  date  of  organization  is  not  now  preserved 
but  to  a  certainty  it  is  known  that  the  Society  held 
public  exhibitions  as  a  County  Society  prior  to 
1823.    Previous  to  that  date  there  were,  doubt- 
less, small,  private  exhibitions  held  in  older  local- 
ities, probably  at  Marietta,  but  no  regular  organi- 
zation  seems  to  have  been   maintained.  The 
Hamilton  County  Society  held  its  fairs  annually, 
with  marked  success,    'its  successor,  the  present 
Society,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  county  societies 
in  the  Union. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1832-33,  the 
subject  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  agitated  the  i 
minds  of  the  people  through  their  representatives,  | 
for  the  records  of  that  session  show  the  first  laws 
passed  for  their  benefit.    The  acts  of  that  body 
seem  to  have  been  productive  of  some  good,  for, 
though  no  records  of  the  number  of  societies  or- 
ganized at  that  date  exist,  yet  the  record  shows 
that  "  many  societies  have  been  organized  in  con- 
formity to  this  act,"  etc.    No  doubt  many  societii-s 
held  fairs  from  this  time,  for  a  greater  or  less 


number  of  years.    Agricultural  .f"^  ™"l 
aV  this  period,  rare  in  tic  State,  and  the  subject  of 
agricultural  improvement  did  not  receive  that  at. 
tention  from  the  pre-  it  does  at  this  time ;  and 
for  want  of  public  spirit  and  attention  to  sustam 
W  fairs,  they  were  gradually  discontinued  until 
uTnU  act  respecting  their   organization  was 
passed  in  1846.     However,  records  of  several 
county  societies  of  the  years  between  183.  and 
IMG  yet  exist,  showing  that  in  some  part*  of  the 
State  the  interest  in  these  fairs  was  by  no  means 
diminished.    The  Delaware  County  bocicty  rc, 
norm  for  the  year  1833— it  was  organized  in  June 

that  much  interest  was  manuesiea  uy 

of  the  county.  u  in  the 

Ross  County  held  its  first  exhibition  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  and  the  report  of  the  mana- 
gcrs  is  quite  cheerful.    Nearly  all  of  the  exh.b.tod 

and  but  little  revenue  was  derived.    Little  was  ex 
pected,  hence  no  one  was  disappointed. 

Washington  County  reports  an  excellent  catue 
■how  for  that  year,  and  a  number  of  premiums 
awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors.  This  same 
year  the  Ohio  Importation  Company  was  organ- 
S  at  the  Ross  County  fair.  The  Company ^began 
I  the  next  season  the  importation  of  fine  cattle  f£m 
1  England,  and,  in  a  few  years  did  '"calcuUble  good 
in  this  respect  ,  .is  well  as  make  considerable  money 
in  the  enterprise.  ,  , 

These  societies  were  reorganized  when  the  taw 
Of  V,  went  into  effect,  and,  with  those  that  had 
gone  down  and  the  new  ones  started,  gave  an  tm 
petus  to  agriculture  that  to  this  day  is  felt.  Now 
Lry  coumy  has  a  society,  while  duUrict Str- 
and inter-State  societies  are  annually  {*,  ■£ 
promotive  in  their  tendency,  and  all  a  benefit  to 

CV ?be°Oh»  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organ- 
ic by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  ternary 
27,  1840.  Since  then  various  amendments ,  to  the 
organic  law  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  as 


""Sffjtan^  R«~«  ni  pnblUnrt  in  Clndnn.ll.  in  Wl. 
~0V»VU^^^K.bU.h.d  «  B»U^  a.n.«.t  Conn*,  t- 
1835. 1.y  Hon.  SmiiimI  Mrd»rjr.  ■  .  — ..  which  Jt* 

Ttim*  •rro  the  e«rly  •grleoltunil  J,>urn*'  ■  *' '  °  inbem 
lurrlTii.thuncliln  new  n»m««.»nd  "1*5%°  ,n  Pxc»»din«lj 

Hbti*.  *|iw.  «lnco  b«n  twin*  of  which  nmv  ^  gut*- 

Urje  drcultttoo,  tad  »r»  »n  Influenca  lor  bucb  gooo 
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the  necessities  of  the  Board  and  of  agriculture  in 
the  State  demanded.  The  same  day  thai  the  ai  t 
was  passed  creating  the  State  Board,  au  act  was 
also  passed  providing  fur  the  erection  of  county  and 
district  societies,  under  which  law,  with  subsequent 
amendment*,  the  present  county  and  district  agri- 
cultural societies  are  managed.  During  the  years 
from  IS 16  down  to  the  present  time,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  conduit- 
ing  these  societies,  resulting  in  exhibitions  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  State. 

Pomology  and  horticulture  arc  branches  of  in- 
dustry so  closely  allied  with  agriculture  that  a 
brief  resume  of  their  operations  in  Ohio  will  be 
eminently  adapted  to  these  pages.  The  early 
planting  and  care  of  fruit  in  Ohio  has  already  been 
noticed.  Among  the  earliest  pioneers  were  men  of 
fine  tastes,  who  not  only  desired  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  their  country,  but  who  were  possessed 
with  a  laudable  ambition  to  produce  the  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  the  State  could  raise.  For  this  end 
they  studied  carefully  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, it*  soil,  climate,  and  various  influences  upon 
such  culture,  and  by  careful  experiments  with  fruit 
and  vegetables,  produced  the  excellent  varieties  now 
in  use.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Longworth 
and  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  Israel  and  Aaron 
W.  Putnam,  on  the  Muskingum  River  ;  Mr.  Dille, 


I 


Judges  Fuller  and  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Jared  Kirtland 
and  his  sons,  and  others — all  practical  enthusiasts  in 
these  departments.  At  first,  individual  efforts  alone, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  could  be 
made.  As  the  State  filled  with  settlers,  and  means 
of  communication  became  better,  a  desire  for  an  in- 
terchange of  views  became  apparent,  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  periodicals  devoted  to  these 
subjects,  and  societies  where  different  ones  could 
meet  and  discuss  these  things. 

A  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society  was 
organized  in  Ohio  in  1866.  Before  the  organixa- 
tion  of  State  societies,  however,  several  distinct  or 
independent  societies  existed  ;  in  fact,  out  of  theae 
grew  the  State  Society,  which  in  turn  produced 
good  by  stimulating  the  creation  of  county  societies. 
All  these  societies,  aids  to  agriculture,  have  pro- 
gressed as  the  State  developed,  and  have  done  much 
in  advancing  fine  fruit,  and  a  taste  for  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. In  all  parte  of  the  West,  their  influence  is 
seen  in  better  and  improved  fruit ;  ite  culture  and 
its  demand. 

To-day,  Ohio  stands  in  the  van  of  the  Western 
States  in  agriculture  and  all  ite  kindred  associa- 
tions. It  only  needs  the  active  energy  of  her 
citizens  to  keep  her  in  this  place,  advancing 
as  time  advances,  until  the  goal  of  her  ambition  is 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CLIMATOLOGY — OUTLINE — VARIATION  IN  OHIO-ESTIMATE  IN  DEGREES — RAINFALL— AMOUNT 


— VARIABILITY'. 


THE  climate  of  Ohio  varies  about  four  degrees. 
Though  originally  liable  to  malaria  in  many 
districts  when  first  settled,  in  consequence  of  a 
dense  vegetation  induced  by  heate  and 

rains,  it  has  became  very  healthful,  owing  to  clear- 
ing away  this  vegetation,  and  proper  drainage. 
The  State  is  as  favorable  in  its  sanitary  char- 
acteristics as  any  other  in  ite  locality.  Ohio  is  re- 
markable for  its  high  productive  capacity,  almost 
every  thing  grown  in  the  temperate  climate*  being 
within  its  range.  Its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  less  than  almost  any  other  State  in  or  near  the 
same  latitude,  hence  Ohio  suffers  less  from  the  ex- 
treme dry  or  wet  seasons  which  affect  all  adjoining 
States.  These  modifications  are  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the   Lake  Eric  waters.    These  not 


only  modify  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  apparently  reduce  the  profusion  of 
rainfall  in  summer,  and  favor  moisture  in  dry  pe- 
riods. No  finer  climate  exists,  all  conditions  consid- 
ered, for  delicate  vegetable  growths,  than  that  por- 
tion of  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake  Erie.  This  w 
abundantly  attested  by  the  recent  extensive  devel- 
opment there  of  grape  culture. 

Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  author  of  "American  Clima- 
tology," in  the  agricultural  report  of  1853.  says; 
"A  district  bordering  on  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern portions  of  Lake  Eric  is  more  favorable  in  this 
respect  i  grape  cultivation)  than  any  other  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  will 
ultimately  prove  capable  of  a  very  liberal 
of  vine  culture." 

 -*«  » 
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Experience  has  proven  Mr.  Blodgct  correct  in 
his  theory.  Now  extensive  fields  of -Rnpo  are 
everywhere  found  on  the  Ukc  Erie  Slop,  while 
other  small  fruits  find  a  sure  footing  on  its  soil 

'<  Considering  the  climate  of  Ohio  by  isother- 
mal lines  and  rain  shading,  it  must  he  borne  in 
mind,"  says  Mr.  Blodget,  in  his  description  of 
Ohio's  climate,  from  which  these  facta  are  drawn, 
"  that  local  influences  oRen  require  to  be  considered. 
At  the  South,  from  Cincinnati  to  Steubcnville,  the 
deep  river  valleys  arc  two  degrees  warmer  than  the 
hilly  districts  of  the  same  vicinity.    The  lines  are 
drawn  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes,  i 
Thus,  Cincinnati,  on  the  plain,  is  2°  warmer  than 
at  the  Observatory,  and  4°  warmer  for  each  year 
than  Hillsboro,  Highland  County— the  one  being  i 
500,  the  other  1,000,  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Gallipolis,  is  about  75°  for  the  summer,  and  54° 
for  the  year;  while  the  adjacent  hilly  districts, 
300  to  500  feet  higher,  arc  not  above  73°  and  52 
respectively.     For  the  summer,  generally,  the 
river  valleys  are  73°  to  75°  j  the  level  and  central 
portions  72°  to  7:1°,  and  the  lake  border  70°  to 
72°     A  peculiar  mildness  of  climate  belongs  to 
the  vicinity  of  Kelley's  Island,  Sandusky  and 
Toledo.    Here,  both  winter  and  summer,  the  cli- 
mate is  2°  warmer  than  on  the  highland  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Norwalk  and  Oberlin  to  Hudson  and 
the  northeastern  border.    This  ridge  varies  from 
500  to  750  feet  above  the  lake,  or  850  to  1.200 
feet  above  sea  level.    This  high  belt  has  a  summer 


ities,  was  gathered  and  compiled,  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    This  table, 

temperature  ot 


not 


temperature  of  70°,  27°  for  the  winter, 


] 


and  49°  , 

for  the  year ;  while  at  Sandusky  and  Kelley's 
Island  the  summer  is  72°,  the  winter  29',  and  the 
year  50°.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  State,  the  winters  are  comparatively  cold,  the 
average  falling  to  32°  over  the  more  level  districts, 
and  to  29°  on  the  highlands.  The  Ohio  River 
valley  is  about  35°,  but  the  highlands  near  it  fall 
to  31°  and  32°  for  the  winter.'' 

As  early  as  1824,  several  persons  in  the  State 
began  taking  the  temperature  in  their  respective 
localities,  for  the  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  win- 
ter, averaging  them  for  the  entire  year.  From  time 
to  time,  these  were  gathered  and  published,  inducing 
others  to  take  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  Not 
long  since,  a  general  table,  from  about  forty  local- 


pi. ■ 

when  averaged,  snowed  an 
52.4°,  an  evenness  of  temperature 
in  many  bordering  States. 

Verv  imperfect  observations  have  been  made 
Of  the"  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  State.  Until 
latelv  onlv  an  individual  here  and  there  through- 
out the  State  took  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  faithfully  observe  and  record  the  averages  ot 
several  years  in  succession.    In  consequence  ot 
this  fact,  the  illustration  of  that  feature  ot  Ohio  I 
climate   is  less   satisfactory  than   that  of  the 
temperature.    "The  actual  rainfall  of  different 
months  and  years  varies  greatly,'  says  Mr.  Blod- 
eet.     "There  may  be   more  in  a  month,  ana, 
again,  the  quantity  may  rise  toJ2«16™J" 
in  a  single  month.    For  a  year,  the  variation  may 
be  from  a  minimum  of  22  or  25  inches,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  or  even  60  inches  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  45  to  48  inches  along  the  lake 
border.    The  average  is  a  fixed  quantity,  anu, 
although  requiring  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yearn  to  fix  it  absolutely,  it  is  entirely  certain 
and  unchangeable  when  known.    On  charts,  these 
average  quantities  are   represented   by  depths 
of  shading.    At  Cincinnati,  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  observation  somewhat  reduce  the  average  ot 
48  inches,  of  former  years,  to  46  or  47  inches. 

Spring  and  summer  generally 
there  bdng,  in  general,  10  to  12  inches  in  the 
spring,  10  to  14  inches  in  the  summer,  and  8  to 
10  inches  in  the  autumn.  The  winter  is  the  most  | 
variable  of  all  the  seasons,  the  southern  part  oi 
the  State  having  10  inches,  and  the  northern  part 
7  inches  or  less— an  average  of  8  or  9  inches. 

The  charts  of  rainfall,  compiled  for  the  Mate, 
show  a  fall  of  30  inches  on  the  lake,  and  4b  inches 
at  the  Ohio  River.  Between  these  two  points,  the 
full  is  marked,  beginning  at  the  north,  3-, <i<> 
and  38  inches,  all  near  the  lake.  Farther  «lown, 
in  the  latitude  of  Tuscarawas,  Monroe  and  Mercer 
Counties,  the  fall  is  40  inches,  while  the  south- 
western part  is  42  and  44  inches. 

The  clearing  away  of  forests,  the  drainage  ot 
the  land,  and  other  causes,  have  lessened  the  nun- 
fall,  making  considerable  difference  since  the  days 
of  the  aborigines. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


i'RIMITIVK  GEOLOGY  — PHYSICAL  KEATUKES  OK  THE  COUNTY  —  GEOLOGICAL  CAUSES  AND  CON- 
DITIONS   TOPOGRAPHY— 11 BTEOROLOQT. 

HERE  is  nothing  within  the  scope  of  bu 


T 


man  attainments  more  beneficial  and  en- 
chanting to  mankind,  than  to  look  back  through 
the  mists  and  shadows  of  past  years  to  the 
morning  of  creation,  and  to  trace  through  the 


ure  and  toil  for  crumbling  mementoes  of  pre- 
historic man.  The  soldier,  following  his  flag 
on  the  red  field  of  war,  recalls  the  courage  of 
the  Trojan  during  the  Heroic  Age,  and  emu- 
lates his  (hiring  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The 


the  genius  of  man.  How  strangely  real  and 
ominous  have  been  the  quiet  whispers  of 
prophecy  from  departed  years,  and  how  the 
radiant  figure  of  the  Future  has  ever  stood 
beckoning  with  fairy  hands  to  the  world  from 
the  fleeting  shadows  of  coming  years,  with  the 
glad  promise  of  -  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men ! "  Out  from  the  gloom  of  the  past, 
troop  the  sorrowing  specters  of  desolate  and 
utterly  ruined  lives,  and  wander  away  in  lone- 
liness before  the  visions  of  the  mind,  like  the 
shadows  of  a  dream.  From  the  dark  depths 
of  ages,  long  since  dead,  there  comes  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  a  sad  experience,  directing  human 
life  and  endeavor  to  fountains  of  joy  far  sweet- 
er than  ambrosial  streams  in  the  happv  islands 
of  the  West.  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  whose 
depth  and  purity  of  heart  and  mind  enable 
him  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
literature  or  art  The  archaeologist  wanders 
with  patient  step  through  storm  and  sunshine 
in  distant  lands,  searching  with  mingled  pleas- 


lapse  of  time  the  numberless  achievements  of  orator,  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  elo- 
quence, loves  to  dwell  upon  the  grandeur  of 
Oriental  nations.  The  tireless  sculptor  meets 
his  conception  of  artistic  genius  in  the  sublime 
marble  of  Phidias  or  I'raxitcles.  The  genius 
of  the  mathematician  is  delighted,  though 
baffled,  by  the  profound  problems  of  Euclid 
and  Archimedes.  The  Christian  looks  back 
with  joy  over  tho  toiling  years  to  the  pensive 
vales  and  winding  streams  of  Judea,  and  the 
simple  story  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  cheers 
many  a  weary  heart  with  the  glad  promise  of 
eternal  life.  The  gray-haired  philosopher  looks 
with  mingled  awe  and  pleasure  upon  the  pro- 
found logic  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  song  of 
the  poet,  immeasurably  beautiful  and  sweet,  is 
but  the  glad  refrain  of  the  divine  measure 
sung  by  the  bards  in  Eastern  climes,  long 
years  before  the  earth  was  vexed  with  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a  crucified  Savior,  looking  in 
pity  upon  the  world  He  was  dying  to  redeem. 
There  is  not  a  legend  or  poetic  tale  coming  to 
us  from  the  distant  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
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According  to  the 


Past  that  does  not  bear  to  the  children  of  men  |  terms  of  the 

Select  lesson  of  ««  or  ^  SJZZJZ* Tf^^ 
taoa   It  is  the  province  of  nstory  to  gather   spbere  who*,  n  dtatMOO  beyond  the 

and  record  the  events  ^-^1  ^  Neptune.    The  earth  was  a  portion  of 

ful  lessons  and  morals  are  demcd.  P     in^Iivahlv  vast  body,  and  all  the  corn- 

Since  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  no  field  of  I  tins  >»«^**"*"2  80lids-were  i, 


J 


research  bas  been  more  fruitful  in  affording 
bountiful  evidences  of  the  origin  of  animate 
and  inanimate  creation  than  the  testimony  of 
the  rocky  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  laws  which  control  the 
movements  of  the  universe.    Written  indelibly 
on  the  bright  page  of  nature,  is  the  wonderful 
progress  of  evolution  from  the  simplest  combi- 
nation of  effects  to  the  sublime  mechanism  that 
guides  the  circling  spheres.     The  heavenly 
bodies  are  everywhere  found  to  be  moving 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  immutable 
laws,  many  of  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  efforts  of  astronomers  and  mathematicians. 
It  seems  proper,  before  entering  upon  the  de- 
tailed geology  of  Crawford  County,  to  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
nebular  f,ifpuUu$is,  a  beautiful  theory  framed  by 
Laplace,  and  one  that  is  now  generally  accepted. 
This  theory  supposes  the  substance  composing 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  including  the  earth,  to 
have  been  diffused  in  a  gaseous  or  nebular  state 
throughout  all  space,  and  that,  in  revolving  and 
cooling  through  periods  of  time,  whose  length 
cannot  be  computed,  it  gradually  threw  off 
vast  portions,  in  obedience  to  universal  physical 
laws.    These  vast  portions,  intensely  hot  and 
revolving  with  frightful  rapidity,  slowly  cooled 
and  contracted,  throwing  off,  in  turn,  other  vast 
portions,  which,  by  a  similar  process,  fanned 
the  present  solar  systems.    So  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies  point  to  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  but  few  scientific  men  at  present 
question  its  correctness.    To  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  theory,  there  must  be  found  the 
logical  effects  inevitably  resulting  from  the 
relations  of  matter  and  law,  as  laid  down  in  the 


posing  elemcnto— liquids  and  solids— were  in 
the  form  of  nebula,  and  were  heated  to  a  degree 
unknown  to  present  physicists.    As  this  pon- 
derous body,  sweeping  onward  through  space 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  on  an  orbit 
whose  measurement  bewilders  thought,  slowly 
cooled,  there  was  thrown  off,  from  the  outer 
surface  of  its  equatorial  region,  a  belt,  which 
finally  broke,  and  gathered  itself  into  a  ball,  , 
still  retaining  its  circular  motion  around  the 
central  body,  and  gaining  a  new  one  on  its  axis. 
This  body  was  Neptune,  and,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, all  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  except 
the'  satellites,   are  supposed  to   have  been 
cast  off  from  the  great  central  body.  Ihe 
planets,  when  first  cast  off.  were  immensely  large 
and  in  an  incandescent  state.     They,  there- 
fore, in  turn,  while  cooling,  threw  off  other 
portions,  which  formed  the  satellites  or  moons 
of    the   Planets.     The   earth,    though  first 
extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  sub- 
sequentlv   threw  off  that  body,  and  after- 
ward cooled  to  its  present  siz.e  and  condition 
of  temperature.    It  is  interesting  to  know  at 
what  stage  of  the  cooling  process  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  constituent    elements  became 
such  as  to  form  the  various  compounds,  such 
as  air.  water,  minerals,  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  ete.    A  crust  of  rocks  glowing  with  heat 
was  fanned  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Air 
and  water  appeared,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
began  forming  their  wonderful  combinations. 
The  earth  must  have  presented  a  beautiful 
I  scene  when  the  sixty-five  simple  elements  began 
1  to  unite.    The  thin,  rocky  crust  was  broken  by 
incessant  volcanic  eruptions,  and  storms  of  fiery 
lava  lighted  the  darkness  of  primeval  night 
with  lurid  fiame.    Water,  rising  in  the  farm  of 
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vapor  to  vast  heights,  became  condensed,  and 
was  swept  in  great  storms  of  wind  and  light- 
ning along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  precip- 
itated on  the  red-hot  rocks  beneath,  only  to  hiss 
and  boil,  and  again  rise  as  vapor  to  lofty  aerial 
heights.  Slowly  the  rocks  cooled,  and  the  water 
could  finally  rest  upon  the  surface  without  boil- 
ing. The  air  was  saturated  with  vapor,  which 
continued  to  rise  under  the  combined  heat  of 
the  sua  above  and  the  earth  lieneath.  After  a 
time,  though  the  air  was  hot  and  poisonous,  the 
water  became  fitted  for  the  simpler  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Geologists  have 
bestowed  the  name  Azoic  upon  those  rocks 
which  were  formed  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
life  upon  the  earth,  except,  perhaps,  the  lowest 
forms.  From  the  Azoic  Age  to  the  present, 
innumerable  species  of  animals  and  plants  have 
sprung  into  existence,  and  lived  as  long  as  the 
conditions  under  which  life  was  possible  re- 
mained, after  which  they  became  extinct,  now 
and  improved  varieties  taking  their  place.  The 
casts  of  fossilifcrous  plants  taken  from  the  rocks 
indicate  that  vegetable  life  began  with  the  sim- 
plest forms,  such  as  algre  and  lichens.  Afterward, 
at  different  periods,  came  liver-worts,  mosses, 
ferns,  ground-pines,  conifers,  cycads,  sigillarias. 
endogens  and  finally  angiosperms.  Vegetation 
reached  its  greatest  perfection  during  the  Car- 
boniferous Age,  when  the  conditions  or  heat 
and  moisture  were  suitable  for  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  timber,  which  was  afterward  trans- 
formed into  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  Fos- 
siliferous  casts  indicate  that  animal  life  began 
with  the  lowest  protozoans.  Afterward  came 
radiates,  mollusks,  articulates  and  vertebrates, 
ending  with  man,  the  highest  type  of  all  earthly 
life.  These  facts  are  reasonably  conclusive 
from  the  language  written  indelibly  on  the 
rocky  formations  of  the  earth.  If  the  surface 
were  level,  it  would  be  covered  with  water  ;  but 
since,  among  other  causes,  lateral  pressure  and 
volcanic  eruptions  have  elevated  portions  and 
lowered  others,  the  area  of  water  is  confined  to 


the  low  land.  That  almost  or  quite  all  the 
surface  was  at  some  time  or  times  under  water, 
is  not  disclaimed  by  any  man  familiar  with 
geological  evidences.  The  soil,  wherever  exam- 
ined and  at  whatever  depth,  is  found  to  exhibit 
unmistakable  indications  of  having  been  covered 
with  water.  There  is  scarcely  a  square  yard  of 
earth,  stratified  or  nnstratificd,  that  docs  not 
contain  the  casts  of  vegetation  and  of  animals 
whose  life  was  possible  only  beneath  the  water. 
By  carefully  comparing  the  casts  found  in  strata 
of  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  reason- 
ably accurate  conclusions  are  reached  regarding 
the  time  when  the  different  species  of  animals 
and  plants  existed,  and  when  the  various  strata 
were  formed.  Strata  of  rock  were  formed  by 
layers  of  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth 
becoming  cooled  and  cohering  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  solid  crust,  by  streams  of  melted 
lava  which  overspread  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  volcanoes,  and  by  the  more  universal 
process  of  deposition  while  covered  with  water. 
During  the  irregular  and  comparatively  frequent 
upheavals  and  subsidences,  the  surface  became 
covered  with  alternate  growths  of  vegetation 
and  strata  or  sand,  clay  or  solid  rock.  Thus 
it  is  that,  in  digging  wells  or  other  deep  excava- 
tions, those  materials  are  passed  through  in 
strata  which  vary  in  thickness  and  relative  po- 
sition* 

The  lower  strata  or  earth  in  Ohio  were  first 
formed,  as  shown  by  excavations  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  near  the  commencement,  of 
the  Lower  Silurian,  but  it  was  subsequently, 
during  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Ages 
that  almost  all  the  valuable  beds  of  limestone 
sandstone  and  coal,  were  deposited.  Near  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  Age,  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  were  raised  from  the  ocean,  and  all 
the  area  of  country  lying  between  tin;  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic  was  raised  above  the  water, 
and  was  never  afterward  submerged.    This  ao- 

•The  hUlorian  it  !nit»bted  t*  Prof.  N.  H.  WIMMLIl  Hi"  0»o- 
lofriciil  Snrrt;  at  Ohio,  tot  much  of  the  maWrUI  contained  in  the 
following  t 
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counts  for  the  fact  that,  with  the  exceptor,  of  a 
small  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  S**£ 
representative  formations  of  the  Penman,  Trw 
assie.  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  systems,  appear  in 
Ohio  During  the  Quaternary  Age.  large  quan- 
UUes  of  saml  gravel,  clay  and  bowlders  were 
transported  from  Northern  localities,  and  de- 
poJS  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of  he 
State,  often  hundreds  of  feet  m  depth. 


westward*,  along  the  directs  of  the  g  -  a^ 
water-shed,  until  they  are  outeule  of the hmrte 
of  the  county  ;  they  then  turn  nearly  at  right 
Ides  northwesterly  and  unite  with  that  river. 
The  streams  are  generally  small,  yet  large 
enough  toa.ford.  in  favorable  situations,  ample 
wuw  power  for  flouring  and  manufacture^ 
The  flatness  of  the  county,  generally  .ex cep t  in 
the  eastern  tier  of  towns,  is  unfavorable  for  the 

The  rivers  rarely 


SUU,  often  tamdrntoof  M  .»    •!»■  DTO,„ctio„  „f  .uM^poW 


that  pcriou,  mm  o 

face  soil  have  been  constant  erosion  and  d 
tegration  through  the  agency  of  alternate  heat 
and  cold  and  varying  degrees  of  moisture,  to- 
gether with  the  change  made  by  the  addition  of 
large  quantities  of  vegetation  in  various  stages 
of  decay.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  present 
soil 

u  CraWford  County  lies  north  from  the  center 
of  the  State,  and  about  midway  between  that 
point  and  Lake  Erie.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Seneca  and  Huron,  east  by  Richland,  south  by 
Morrow  and  Marion,  and  west  by  Wyandot,  and 

.  .  /-,  „:  ,1  tjiivnu 


strike  the  bed-rock,  and  hence,  rare  y  J avc 
water-falls  or  rapids,  that  can  be  so  ut.hzed. 
A  general  division  of  the  county  may  be 
Into  three  nearly  equal  bel*  runmng 
north  and  south.    The  most  easterly  of  these 
oeHs  mav  be  described  as  rolling  and  stony, 
with  frequent  gravel  beds  and  bowlders  yetm 
the  townships  of  Vernon  and  Jackson,  the  ur 
face  is  decidedly  flat  The  streams  throughout 
this  belt  have  greatly  increased  the  original  nr. 
evenness  of  the  drift  surface,  and  in  some  case 


M^mwand  Marion,  and  west  by  Wyandot  and  thejr  channel  =  —  £  the  depth  of 
^-^^^23TT».   2S  oTSX  feet    At  the  quarry  of  James 


situated  so  as  to  give  it  nearly  the  form  of  a 
square.  Its  total  area  of  taxable  land  to  250,- 
401  acres,  of  which  1211649  are  arable  ;  50,8, 1  | 
meadow  and  pasture  lands,  and  66,971  uncul- 
tivated or  woodland.  The  average  value,  ex- 
clusive of  buildings,  is  *3U5  per  acre,  and  the 
valuation  of  real  property,  exempt  from  taxation, 
is  $45>4.213. 

m  The  county  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
water-shed,  embracing  the  head-waters  of  some 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State,  that  leave  it 
in  opposite  directions.  In  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  county  are  a  few  small  tributaries, 


drift,  hut  aiso         »»  »—-»  -  - 
forty  or  sixty  feet    At  the  quarry  of  James 
Momiw.  Jackson  Township,  the  banks  o  the 
Sandusky  have  a  height  of  sixty-eight  fee  eu 
inches,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
further  ascent  of  ten  feet,  within  a  few  rod* 
Thirtv-five  feet  of  this  excavation  is  u.  the 
Berea  grit  of  the  Waverly  sandstone.  Under 
Uiis  sto°ne  is  a  shale,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Bedford,  which  is  not  bituminous.  The  see,,  d 
or  middle  belt  atfonls  a  strong  contrast  to  be 
last,  being  usually  quite  flat    It  is  V«Y*» 
tinct.y  marked  off  by  a  aerie,  of  knobs  or 
gravelly  hills  pertaining  to  the  Drift 

...  *      i   * i . .  Mvi'irji  m  ft 


come  of  the  county  are  a  few  small  tributaries,  gravelly '  HUM  p»  <a  "  o  -  ^ 
ST  join  Huron  River  in  a  northerly  diree-  ,  this  rolling  up.a  u  .  ^^-ing  the  fea- 
tion.    Those  of  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy,  have    t.nue  toward  the  west 

a  general  southwesterly  direction,  until  they  are  I  tures  alread   ^^'^  a  raonotonous 
well  off  the  water-shed  and  on  the  southern    the  surface  becomes  y  x>  « »n 
Ilope.     The  uPl>er  waters  of  the  Sandusky    flat  with  a  teng    and  ^  ^ 
River,  including  its  tributaries,  the  Sycamore    distinction  is  very  m. irked  m 
Creek,  Cass  Run  and  Broken  Sword  Creek,    southern  portions  of l^  ^  b    he  inmicnoe 
have  a  noticeable  flow  southwestwardly  and  |  em,  its  uniformity  is  disturbed  by 
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of  a  series  of  ridges  which  Intersect  it ;  and  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  the  second  belt,  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Washington  and  Annapo- 
lis, is  undulating,  with  a  gravelly  clay  soil. 
This  middle  belt  is  underlain  by  the  black  slate 
and  the  shale  beds  above  and  below  it  The 
streams  in  this  middle  belt,  though  deeply  cut 
in  the  drift,  very  rarely  expose  the  underlying 
rock.  The  third  belt  lies  along  the  west  side  of 
the  county,  and  is  about  co  extensive  with  the 
area  underlain  by  the  upper  member  of  the 
oorniferous  limestone.    The  surface  here  varies 
from  flat  to  undulating.     In  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  it  is  flat  and  marshy.  Extensive 
prairies  prevail  in  Dallas  and  Whetstone  Town- 
ships.   But  the  northern  portion  of  this  belt  is 
more  broken,  and  characterized  by  broad  surface 
swells  or  ridges,  which  cross  the  belt  obliquely. 
The  features  of  these  three  belts  seem  to  be  coin- 
cident with,  and  doubtless  are  dependent  on  the 
nature  of,  the  underlying  rock.    They  arc  all 
confined  to  the  surface  deposits.    If  these  de- 
posits were  brought  about  by  a  uniform  force, 
acting  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  county,  such 
as  submergence  beneath  the  ocean,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  underlying  rock  would  produce  no  ef- 
fect on  the  distribution  and  character  of  the 
drift,  especially  in  a  county  so  level  as  Craw- 
ford is.    The  force,  whatever  it  was,  must 
hence  have  been  something  that  came  some 
way  in  contact  with  the  rock,  in  order  to  receive 
different  impressions  from  it. 

"As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  characters  of  these  belts  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  series  of  ridges,  equally  pertaining 
to  the  Drift,  which  cross  them  in  "a  direction 
northeast  and  southwest.  A  very  prominent 
riilgeof  drift  materials  enters  the  county  from 
Wyandot  County,  in  Section  1,  Todd  "Town- 
ship,  and  runs  along  the  north  side  of  Broken 
Sword  Creek,  serving  in  Crawford  County,  as  in 
Wyandot  as  a  barrier  to  the  westward  flow 
of  that  stream  to  the  valley  of  the  Sandusky, 
driving  it  far  to  the  southwest  before  it  is  able 


to  pass  it  The  farm  and  residence  of  J.  A. 
Klink,  Section  6,  Liberty  Township,  are  located 
upon  it.  This  ridge  of  drift  can  be  traced,  with 
some  interruptions,  as  far  as  the  Indiana  State 
line.  It  has  been  named  the  Wabash  Ridge, 
from  the  Wabash  River,  which  is  diverted  over 
forty  miles  from  its  course.  In  Crawford  County, 
the  drift  accumulations  belonging  to  this  ridge 
are  not  always  heaped  up  in  one  ridge,  but  are 
spread  out  into  a  succession  of  ridges,  having 
the  same  direction  and  made  up  of  similar  ma- 
terials. This  is  particularly  noticeable  north 
from  Bucyrus,  in  the  township  of  Chatticld. 
This  series  of  parallel  ridges  crosses  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Todd  and  Holmes  Townships. 
In  Cranberry  Township,  as  it  enters  upon  the 
rolling  tract  due  to  the  underlying  Wavcrly 
sandstone,  it  becomes  confused,  and  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  identified.  It  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  watershed  of  the  State,  and  pertains  to 
the  Lake  Erie  Valley*. 

"The  soil  of  Crawford  County  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing  varieties  of  surface.  In  the  eastern 
belt,  it  is  generally  gravellj-,  with  some  patches 
of  tough  clay.  In  the  central  belt,  it  is  gener- 
ally clayey,  and  needs  artificial  drainage.  In 
the  western  belt)  it  is  a  clayey  soil,  but  shows 
more  gravel  than  in  the  central.  The  soil  of 
the  ridges  above  described  is  sufficiently  grav- 
elly, and  the  surface  is  sufficiently  sloping,  to 
admit  of  perfect  natural  drainage.  The  prairie 
patches,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
arc  sometimes  untillable  by  reason  of  poor 
drainage.  The  soil  is  here  made  up  largely  of 
organic  matters  in  process  of  decay.  The 
county  originally  was  mostly  covered  with  a 
deciduous  forest.  The  prairies,  even  in  Dallas 
and  Whetstone  Townships,  have  some  small 
oaks  and  hickories  scattered  through  them  on 
knolls  of  coarser  drift  that  rise  al>ove  the  com- 
mon plat.  The  following-named  varieties  of 
timber  were  observed  in  the  county,  although 
the  list  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete.  White 
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n  ode,  swamp  white  oak,  chestnut  oak. 


no 


chinquapin,  red  oak,  beech,  cottonwood,  sugar 
Cmap^,hPlack  cherry,  butternut,  black  .a  nut, 
ahagbark  hickory,  tulip  tree,  peppendge,  buck- 
eylfwhite  ash,  swamp  maple  sassafras,  has,- 

wood  sycamore,  ironwood,  blue  beech,  hone     sma>.  ^  ^a  on 

r^Um.  aspen.wmow^.ch^^-l  ^^e,  CatnpbcU  an,  Jacob  Mye 
berry,  papaw,  wild  apple,  wild  plum, 
erin-  dogwood,  wahoo,  hackberry,  pncklj  ash 


whcre  it  is  found  along  a  little  creek  on  Sam- 
uel Hilbum  s  land  and  at  the  highway  bridge. 
It  also  occur,  near  DeKalb,  in  ^rnon  Town- 
ship on  the  land  of  James  Coruthers.  Shght 
fx^ures  occur  also  on  Section  19  along  a 
snTll  creek  on  the  land  of  Ban*  Coh >  and 


north 


and  black  haw. 

-The  strike  of  the  rock  formations  is 
and  south  across  the  county,  the  dip  betng 
toward  the  east.  The  rocks  of  the  county  per- 
tain to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages, 
and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows.  >n  descend- 
ing order:  Awroli,n«.  thkkn«.. 

Cuyahoga  shale  and  sandstone   ^ 

20  feet 

Bedford  shale  

Cleveland  shale  

Erie  shale  


  00  feet 

  30  feel 

"*"„  200  feet 

Huron  .hale  ..     Wft« 

OlentangJ  shale  " 

Upper  CorniferouHTnlly  and  Hamilton  l.m 

atones)  **** 

Uwer  Corniferous  (Crniferou.  and  Onondaga 

,  

limestones)  


35  feet 


75  1 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 


0 


Total  approximate  thickness.. 


 626  feet 

r  these  the  upper  four  belong  to  the  Car- 
boniferous system  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Devonian. 

"The  Cuvahoga  shale  and  sandstone  have 
not  been  certainly  identified  by  outcrops  in 
Crawford  County,  but  most  probably  underlie 
the  flat  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  Vernon, 
Jackson  and  Polk  Townships. 

"The  Berea  grit  is  the  most  important  mem-  I 
bcr  of  the  Waverly  group.  Its  line  of  out- 
crop is  marked  by  a  series  or  quarries  which 
crosses  the  eastern  tier  of  townships,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  located  in  Jackson  and 
Polk  Townships.  Beginning  in  Auburn  Town- 
ship, the  most  northerly  outerop  or  the  Berea 
within  Crawford  County  is  on  Section  28, 


1„  Section  36,  Sandusky  Township.  . »  « 
posed  in  a  ravine  on  the  farms  of  David  WirU 
L  Fred  Beech.    In  Jackson  Township,  north- 
east  quarter  of  Section  1,  is  James  Morrows 
quarry,  a  section  of  which  is  as  follows : 

r«t. 

Thin-bedded  sandstone  

Heavy-bedded  sandstone  - 

Shale  (Bedford  and  Cleveland)  not 

well  seen  ~ 

Total  thickness  M 

This  quarry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county. 

at  Lecsville  are  about  a  mtle 
north  of  the  railroad  station,  and  in  the  bluffe 
7t  Sandusky.  Those  of  John  Biopus  have 
.nstantlv  worked  for  thirty  or  forty 
Others  at  Leeatttw  are  owned  by  J"hn 
j cars.  w— ««n  J  \V  Shumakcr 
Haller  and  John  Newman.    J.  » 

has  also  opened  a  quarry  00  h»  ^ 
Bippus  quarry,  near  the  highway  bridge  at 
LeSville,  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  U  t  of 
James  Morrow.    The  exposure  is  something 
less,  and  as  follows,  in  descending  order. 

No.  1.    Thin  beds,  or  flaps.  1  to  8  inches  Uj  f«» 

No.  2.    Heavy-bedded  sandstonr 
The  beds  have  a  slight  dip  eastward.  Mj. 
Hallers  quarry  has  about  twelve  feet  exposed 
r  six  feet  are  in  beds  or  six  or  eight 
like  the  upper  part 


of 


The  uppe 

inches.    The  rest  is 
Bippus1.  and  on  the  same  horizon.    Mr  W«w 
Jus  quarry  is  in  stone  about  the  same  as 
Bippus.  without  exposing  the  heavy  bed.  °- 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  2,  Polk  Town 
ship.  Thomas  Park's  quarry  is  located  ju.t 
the  point  where  the  river,  the  two  railroads  and 
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the  highway  all  cross  each  other.  The  exposed 
section  here  is  as  follows  : 

No.  1,    Hiri  pu  drift    12  to  16  feel 

No.  2.   Thin,  loose  beds  of  Mwdslone..  W  feel 

No.  8.   Thick  bedi  of  sandjtone  12  feel 

No.  4.    Blue  ihtle.  seen  10  in. 

'The  quarry  of  Asa  Flosford  w  situated  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  I,  Polk  Town- 
ship, ami  shows  about  twenty-five  feet  of  sand- 
atone  on  the  same  horizon  as  .Mr.  Park's.  Be- 
low the  sandstone.  Mr.  Park  encounters,  accord- 
ing to  his  description,  a  loose,  sandy  bed,  of  a 
lew  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  a  blue  color,  before 
reaching  the  Bedford  shale  Some  of  the  quar- 
ries in  the  Berea,  in  Crawford  County,  show  a 
conglomeratic,  or  even  a  coarse-grained,  com- 
position. The  stone  is  rather  a  homogeneous 
and  moderately  fine-grained  sandstone.  Its 
thickness  seems  to  be  no  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet.  It  graduates  upward  into  a  shaly 
and  (bio-bedded  sandstone,  that  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Cuyahoga  division  of  the  Waverly. 

"At  Leesville,  the  Berea  grit  is  underlain 
*T  a  copper-colored  and  bluish  shale,  the  colors 
I  of  which  vary  in  their  positions.  The  copper- 
colored,  or  red  shale,  lies  first  under  the  sand- 
stone, the  horizontality  of  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  the  color  is  gray,  or  light  blue, 
weathering  to  an  ashen  blue.  This  shale  may 
be  seen  a  few  rods  above  Mr.  Bippns'  quarry, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sandusky,  exposing 
about  fourteen  feet  The  shale  appears  to  pro 
trudc  upward.  Tlw  exact  manner  of  superpo 
sition  of  the  sandstone  cannot  be  seen,  but. 
judging  from  the  horizontality  of  the  sandstone 
beds,  where  they  re-appear  a  few  rods  higher  up 
the  river,  and  also  on  the  other  hank,  nearly  op- 
posite, the  shale  looks  like  an  isolated  or  lentic- 
ular mass— at  least,  that  its  upper  side  is 
unconformable  with  the  sandstone  beds.  The 
thickness  of  the  Bedford  shale  cannot  be  stated. 
Its  identity  [with  the  shale  at  Mr.  Bi  ppus'  quar- 
ry is  also  somewhat  doubtful,  although  its  hori- 
zon is  exactly  that  of  the  Bippus  shale  This 


fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
red  shale  below  the  stone  at  Mr.  Morrow's 
quarry.  Section  1,  Jackson,  is  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  continuance  of  the  Bedford 
as  far,  at  least,  as  Crawford  Count3'.  It  is  also 
slightly  exposed  on  the  creek,  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  2,  Polk  Township,  near  the 
highway  bridge. 

"  The  identification  of  that  member-  of  the 
Waverly  group,  known  as  the  Cleveland  shale, 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  desirable  Yet  there 
arc  two  exposures  of  a  black,  or  purplish-black, 
shale  in  the  county,  that  cannot,  apparently,  be 
referred  to  the  great  black  slate  of  the  Devo- 
nian. At  James  Morrow's  quarry,  the  sand- 
stone is  underlain  by  thirty-three  and  one-half 
feet  of  shale.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  sand- 
stone, this  shale  is  red.  In  the  bed  of  the 
river,  thirty  feet  lower,  it  is  a  bluish  black.  It 
is  supposed  that  about  twenty  feet  of  this  be- 
longs to  the  Bedford,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Cleveland,  although  the  junction  of  the  two 
has  not  been  seen.  Similar  shale  is  exposed  on 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  Steinbach,  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  12,  Jackson  Township,  in  the 
bank  of  the  Sandusky.  When  it  is  wet  it  is 
black,  hut  when  dry  it  becomes  slate-colored. 
It  crumbles  under  the  weather  into  pieces  no 
larger  than  an  inch  across,  and  usually  less 
than  half  an  inch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
less  in  thickness.  It  shows  here  a  very  slight 
dip  east,  and  is  exposed  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
feet.  This  must  be  slightly  below  the  horizon, 
exposed  in  the  river  at  Mr.  Morrow's,  and  will 
give  as  the  observed  thickness  of  the  Cleveland 
in  the  county,  about  thirty-three  feet  Careful 
search  for  fossils  in  tho  outcrop  on  Mrs.  Stein- 
bach's  farm  afforded  none. 

"  Below  the  Cleveland  shale  there  is  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  gray  material  that  has 
been  named'  Erie  shale.  Although  this  shale 
has  not  been  observed  in  outcrop  at  but  one 
place  in  the  county,  it  is  believed  to  occupy  a 
belt  of  flat  land,  intervening  between  the  outr 
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cropping  edge  of  the  Cleveland  shale  and  hat 
black  slate.    It  was  stmck  in  a  well  at 
Jwenty-eight  feet,  by  John  Shumaker ,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  26,  Polk  Township 
Pieces  thrown  out  of  this  well  have  a  somewhat 
firm  and  rock-like  aspect    It  glitters  in  the 
sun  as  if  with  minute  scales  of  mica,  and  .9 
socckled  as  if  with  coal. 
^The  Huron  shale  occupies  a  belt  about  six  or 
eieht  miles  wide,  running  north  and  south  across 
the  center  of  the  county.    The  city  of  Bucyrus 


thirty  feet  of  a  bluish  and  more  sectile 
containing  less  bituminous  matter    It  so 
times  is  inter-stratified  through  ,te  whole  per 
pcndicular  extent  with  bituminous  bed 
Sosc  of  the  Huron  shale.    It  has  afforded  no 
foTls  but  holds  occasional  thin  beds  of  im-  | 
pi"  blue  limestone.    It  lies  on  the  top  of  the  , 

Le  limine  ^^T^ 
the  county.     It  w  not  visioie 

I  ^"Tho  name  corniferous  limestone  has  been 
the  center  of  the  county.    The  c  it,  of  Bucyrns  The* 1  inU!rvening  between 

J  just  within  its  western  edge.    It  unde.es    appli to  ^ 
po  tions  of  Chatfield  and  Cranberry  and  all *  *  £*5  base  of  the  Devonian.  Itisdis- 
Eberty  and  Whetstone  Townships    Although    ^  ^  on  pal£BO,ito,ogical  and  hth- 
it  may  be  called  a  conspicuous  ^  differences,  into  two  parte,  the  upper 

zon.  vet  not  an  exposure  of  >t  is  known  to    oiogi  .  M     limestone,  which 

oeenr'  in  Crawford  County.    It  i^t  with  |   ^^Tation  to  the 

lower  part  embracing  the  lighter-colored  and 
dXme  limestonesof  the  Dpper^ertjjrgof 
the  Mississippi  basin.  They 
resented  and  favorably  exposed  in  the  western 
^of  Crawford  County.  Thefbj**^ 
thirtv-five  feet  thick.    In  Crawford  CounU ,  the 
ex^urelof  the  limestones  are  mostly confined 
to^e  Broken  Sword  Creek.     Beginning  n 
Section  18,  Holmes  Township,  the uppereon, - 
erous  appears  first  on  the  and  oj  8.  9  , 
i  where  it  has  been  worked  a  little,  a 

floor-like  bed  to  the  creek,  rising  bntfe* 
1  above  the  water  along  the  banks.    Beds  an, 
three  to  five  inches  thick,  conteining  .-uof 

^    About  Lrf.tofhanlblue 

^  of  ground  having  an  extent  of  M^^^^S^^t 
rods  square.  Riving  the  soil  the  appearance  of  |  of  the  quarry  is  ^ 
Tving  passed  through  fire,  and  l-venting    creek,  showing  «d^*P  ^  . 

grass  a„S  from  *S    The,8T,1L'  Z  Sknes *  V»*  ^ 

elaborate  description  of  the  Kniscly  Springs  will  mg  telowjhjt  th c»  w^tberlngl  * 
*         ^tory  of  Sandusky  Township,  I  stone      om     f -J^  ^  ^ 

accompanying  thm  work.  2E^J«Zto  or  fucoidal  markings.    It  » 

Below  the  Huron  shale,  which  »_  black,  ,  with  -^ic^or^t^  ^  im,guUl 


occur  m  ^rawimu  — J       ,  . 
Bometimes  within  the  area  mentioned  in  drill- 
ing wells,  and  its  presence  is  then  evinced  by 
the  offensive  odor  of  the  water  obtained,  or  by 
the  escape  of  inflammable  gas.     In  general, 
wherever  the  Huron  shale  underlies  the  drift, 
there  is  a  belt  of  sulphur  springs  and  gas  weU* 
Such  sulphur  springs  occur  at  Annapolis,  ami 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Washington.    At  the 
latter  place  wells  dug  to  the  rock  emitted  a  gas, 
which  accidentally  took  fire  and  caused  consul-  | 
erable  alarm  by  the  violence  of  the  flame  They 
were  immediately  fifed  by  the  owners  On 
Joseph  Kuiaelys  land,  Section  26.  Sandusky 
Township,  is  an  unusual  assemblage  of  natural 
gas  springs.    The  gas  accompanies  the  rising 
water,  and  is  sufficient  to  serve  for  illumination, 
for  which  it  was  used  for  some  years.    The  gas 
is  also  continually  escaping  into  the  air  from 
areas  of  ground  having  an  extent  of  several 
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lenticular  flakes  cleave  off.     Tt  has  distinct 
purely  calcareous  ban.ls  of  sedimentation.  It 
contains  Cyrtia  Hamiltonensis  and  a  species  of 
Tentaculites.  It  also  holds  casts  of  large  coiled 
cephalopods.    Its  general  facie*  is  that  of  a 
firm  limestone,  nearly  free  from  magnesia,  but 
containing  irony,  bituminous  and  argillaceous 
impurities.     The  next  quarry  in  descending 
the  stream  is  that  of  Christian  Iteiff  in  beds  of 
the  Upper  Cornifcrous,  stone  {indistinguishable 
from  the  foregoing.    The  quarry  of  Perry  Wil- 
son is  opposite  that  of  Nicholas  Poole. 'on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  24.     The  stone 
here  is  the  same,  essentially,  as  that  at  Stevens' ; 
1'iit  is  undoubtedly  in  a  lower  horizon,  exposed 
six  or  eight  feet     The  Bucyrus  corporation 
owns  a  quarry  here  in  the  same  beds  of  the 
tpper  Cornifcrous.     The  Upper  Corniferous 
also  occurs  on  Edward  Cooper  s  land  on  tha 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  XL  Liberty  Town- 
ship.  It  is  but  little  opened  and  cannot  be 
seen  fa***,  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  so.     The  pieces  that  have  been  taken 
out  are  thin  and  fossiliferous,  spirifer  muerona- 
tus  being  the  most  noticeable  fossil.  Although 
the  stone  so  far  as  explored  here,  appcare 
rather  slaty,  it  would  probably  become  thicker 


and  very  useful  for  common  building,  on  reach-  ,  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Corniferous, 

1U2  the  nnrlicf  ,i.-h.„l  -      in.  .        ......  .... 


mg  the  undisturbed  bedding.  The  situation  of 
this  outcrop  demonstrates  cither  a  vide  detour 
westward  of  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
geographical  areas  of  the  Corniferous  and  over- 
lying shale,  or  an  isolated  area  of  Corniferous 
surrounded  by  the  shale,  since  it  is  sufficiently 
certain  that  the  black  slate  underlies  the  citv  of 
Bucyrus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bucyrus  area 
of  black  slate  may  be  an  outlier  only,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  underlying  lime 


flat  stone,  answering  to  the  Upper  Corniferous. 
was  taken  out  of  the  lied  of  the  Sandusky  in 
small  quantities,  about  twelve  years  since,  on 
land  now  owned  by  James  Kchart    The  Lower 
Corniferous  is  also   exposed  in  the  Broken 
Sword  Creek,  and  at  Benton,  in  the  Sycamore 
Creek.    At  the  latter  place  it  is  worked  a  little 
by  Benjamin  Kuntzman  and  Martin  Stoertzer. 
It  may  be  seen,  more  or  less,  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  between   Benton  and  the  county  line. 
Throughout  this  distance  the  exposures  are  so 
meager,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  tin-  drift, 
that  the  rock  cannot  be  seen  except  where  the 
water  actually  runs,  and  no  reliable  section  can 
be  obtained.    It  is  a  coarse-grained,  dirty  fos- 
silifcrous  and  magnesian  limestone,  with  consid- 
erable bituminous  matter,  in  beds  varying  from 
six  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  suitable  for 
abutments  and  heavy  walls.    Near  Osceola  the 
Lower  Corniferous  is  considerably  exposed, 
and  is  quarried  Tor  general  building  stone  and 
for  quicklime.  The  following  quarries  are  in  the 
Lower  Corniferous  at  this  place :  Those  of  John 
Schnavely,  David  Schnavely.  Widow  Schnavely. 
Luther  M.  Myers,  Dennis  Coder,  Ootlcib  Doer- 
w  and  Joseph  B.  Christie.     Of  these.  John 
Schnavely  s  and  Mrs.  Schnavely*  arc  in  the 

the 


r 


principal  fossils  of  which  are  brachiopods.  The 
stone  is  light  colored  ami  crystalline,  appearing 
somewhat  saccbaroidal.  in  bcdsofaliout  three 
inches.  The  lime  made  is  nearly  whi  r,  but 
slightly  creamy.  The  quarries  of  Messrs, 
Myers,  Coder,  Docrer  and  Christie,  an:  in  lower 
beds.  The  stone  of  these  quarries,  when  fossil- 
ifcrous,  is  characterized  by  a  profusion  of  corals, 
with  very  few  brachiopods.  It  is  bituminous, 
and  also  magnesian,  harsh  to   the  touch,  ap- 


s one.    Besides  the  places  above  mentioned.  |  pearing  often  much  like  a  sandstone.    It  is  a 
there  are  many  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  I  much  darker  colored   stone  than   that  of 
>e  Upper  Corniferous  in  the  bank  of  the  San-    Schnavely  s  quarry  ,  but  the  lime  made  from  it 
on_tBo  southeast  quarter  of  Section  24,    is  equally  white.  Large  portionsof  the  stone  are 

perfectly  free  from  bituminous  impurities.  Such 


in  Dallas  Township,  on  the  land  or  Mr.  McNeal 
1,ttlc  Wow  Mr.  MeNcals,  in  the  same  section, 


are  especially  the  compact  coral  masses  which 
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176   jmiH  "I  .     .    ,  witi,  each  other,  that  they 

deaignauu    bituminous 


places  the  bituminous 
2S2  is  ^venTy   dominated  through  the 
m  king"nc  .hole  appear  darke,  even 
beds,  man  &  gatlicred  into 

ll^  ilSu.  J*  combined 
STtb.  occurrence  of  the  £ 
produces  a  very  uneven  and  unattractive 

8^he  most  common  aspect  of  the  Driftdcpos- 
its  in  the  county  is  that  of  a  gravelly  clay,  elsc- 

wh  re  designated  hard-pan.    This  clay  not,  gra^l  rul  ,  *,  of 
,      7.L  crravel-stones,  but  also  bowlders    years,  durin,,  w.  Pittsburgh, 

s^rsrtrs^w  thickness  ^^^j**.*?*^. 

thirty  to  fifty  feet  Along  streams,  and  in  all 
X  of  Sosion,  even  where  no  yearns  now 
exist  the  bowlders  belonging  in  this  hard-pan 
«  made  to  appear  superficial  by  the  removal 
b7  running  water  of  the  clayey  ingredient,. 


bv  a  yellowish-brown,  or  rarely,  by  a  re*U 
u    „  k™»,.  toon  in  the  county.    At  Lcesviu  , 

******  ^»X?Xlr^ 

y^  during  which  time  thousands  of  - 
load,  have  bee.  taken  away  for  the  I Wrtm*. 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ra,  road  ,W  the  P 
Which  still  remains  rises  forty  feet  ah ^  » 

11  ,  Uvo\     V  former  spur  from  this, 
surrounding  IcncI.    A  lorm  y 

known  as  the  "Cleveland  11.11,  J« J 
feet  higher,  but  it  has  been  en  ^ 


£3^  — -  ft.  clayey  ingr.dicnte.  ft*  ~-  -  -  =  over  half  a  mile 
Sccasion/oxposures  rf***""*8*  ^  f  a  tuns  nearly  north  and  south,  or  a 
tions  reveal,  not  only  a  confused  mingling  of   long  an  ^  d  HiU 

clay  stones  and  bowlders,  but  also,  in  some    trifle  east  o  ^  cx 

porous,  an  oblique  stratification  and  per  ec ^     ^  line  L  on  the  observed 

^sortmcnt  of  gravel  and  sand.    Such  stratified     remit)     The  ,  Befe>  grit  over 

btds  Pertain,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper    line  ot  super  P™tl0B  ^  i9  ta  out- 

the  drift,  and  specially  prevail  in    the  Bed  ^  The  so 
^eastern  or  sandstone  district;  they  tfve    crop  a  log  *   banks  o  rf  ,  ^  * 

rise  to  springs  of  ferriferous  water,  and  fa*   ja  ^.JJmL,  sandstone  is  exte*** 
nish  that  of  a  great  many  wells.    As  has    the  «M  of  ^  ridge  ! 

U  been  remarked,  the  Ujough  ^^V,  on  both  side*  by 

County  lies  in  ridges  crossing  the  northern  and    This  ridge  is  have  l*en 

cent  J  portions  of  the  county.  These  are  be-  lo^«  bel*£  «  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Heved  to  be  due  to  the  temporary  belting .of  obsen  e   to  be,  at  ^  ^  ,oW 

the  margin  of  the  ice-field,  when  it  occupied    side.    On  tl  e  ™  .      and  a  ravine 

ZaZSS,  those  portions.  These  ridges  are  ground,  but  t  u  »^  brokcn  up  it. 
all  situated  so  near  each  other,  and  sometimes  \  tributary  to  It,  bars  somew 
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original  surroundings  in  that  respect  The 
country  about  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  ami  the 
drift  is  made  up  of  the  common  hard-pan 
clay. 

''The  gravel  of  the  ridge  embraces  a  great 
many  bowlders  about  the  size  of  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  some  also  much  larger.  The  con- 
junction of  a  gravel  ridge  pertaining  to  the 
Drill  with  the  line  of  outcrop  of  two  forma- 
tions, the  one  hard  and  the  other  soft,  seems  to 
indicate  that,  whatever  the  cause  was,  it  was 


susceptible  of  l>ein_  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  underlying  rock. 

"The  following  list  of  wells  will  give  some 
idea,  both  of  the  thickness  of  the  Drift  deposit, 
and  of  the  quality  of  water  fouud  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  The  list  is  selected  from 
different  puts  of  the  county,  in  order  that  the 
character  of  water  may  be  known,  and  to  show 
the  soluble  chemical  elements  that  prevail  in 
the  three  principal  geological  belts  extending 
north  ami  south  across  the  county. 


OWNERS  SAME. 


LOCATION. 


Luther  M.  Myera...... 

Luther  M.  Myera„... 

Onrge  Heihy  , 

Western  Home  

Hu.J0|,.h  lleiply  

Paul  Miller  

Catholic  Church  

Jacob  St  uutcnoiir  

Jacob  Sloutenour  

*John  A  Sheen  

*Abram  0  ■flM  

Jacob  Hofsaeti  

Wensel  Mohr  

William  Labman  

Jacob  Bender, 
l  outs  Welter... 
John  Warucr.. 
Public  Pump  . 
J.  A.  Klink.. 

A.  V.  Mnffit 

Jacob  Miller  

Phillip  Moffit  

George  Haupt  

T.  It.  B.  Clutter,  M.  V 
John  llnhn  

J.  It.  Brokan  

B.  lleckard  


lodd  TP.,  Sec.  23.. 
Todd  Tp.,  Sec.  25., 


i  -  si  i 

U.        *  r- 


TUKULOII  WHAT 


REMAltKS. 


Franklin  Stuck.... 


Liberty  Tp.,  Sec.  M 

Itucyrus  

New  Washington.... 

Vcw  Washington  

Sew  Washington..... 

>iew  Washington  

New  Washington  

'ranberry  Tp.,  Sec.  1 1 
"ranberry  Tp.,  Sec.  14 
•Vayncsburg.. 

A'ay  ucshurg  

>Vayue*liurg  

Vernon  Tp..  Sec.  5. 

West  Liberty  

rt'ct  Liberty  

Wefl  Liberty  | 

Liberty  Tp..  Sec.  6  

CtiatfiiM  Tp.,  Sec.  31- 

New  Washington  

ChaifiaM  Tp.,  Sec.  81 J 
Chaifield  Tp.,  See.  19- 
Leesvill©  ••■••.••«•••••■•(• 

LccstIII*  

Lcesvit  te  ...*•■■**.••...  — 

Leesville  | 

Boejmu  Tp.,  Sec.  80. J 
llui- vrus  Tp.,  Sec.  So..) 


Widow  BLshop.  t».illa*  Tp.,  See.  20  

V  VTf V***  Winchester   

}•  ,a'°u  New  Winchester  

J.  J.  8hun,aker  'folk  Tp.,  See.  20  
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Blue  clay.. 


■  ..■••*•  

....a...*...*........*.... 


Cmd  Mil  ud  blae  day-.-.  tiood  water;  well,  situated 
Ihineen  rods  of  the  creek. 

All  coarse  gravel  ijuod  water;   well  in  creek 

bottom*. 

Clay,  then  hard  pan....  flood  water. 

To  the  rock  Sulphurous  water. 

Browu  loam  and  sand..  H'Kd  water. 
................. ..........  [tio^wl  water. 

_„J  water. 
...Hiood  water, 
liiiod  water, 
lias ;  filled  again. 

t'iay  das  and  water;  filled  again. 

ltrowo  and  blue  clay...  liood  water;  in  graved. 

 (!ood  water. 

 flood  water. 

Hay  and  gravel  |0ood  water. 

 tlood  water. 

A rtcsim. 

s  i.-htiy  sulphurous, 
slightly  irouy  ;  on  the  ridge, 
lu  gravel. 


Clay,  sand  and  gravel.. 


Slightly  irony. 


taHHMtlM 


stony  my 
Stony  eluy...  ......... 


•••••««««••««••.«••■»•»•••»••• 


i'lay  and  gravel... 
Clay  and  sand  


Slightly  sulphurous. 
Slightly  suljdiurous. 
Sulphurous. 
Good  water. 

Vl  :»*'J  f.»r  tMim  i  v\ln  M  *>i te«T ; 

finitot  it  nui  1>j  ir»  or  fofft*. 
flood  water. 

i'lay  and  *im  1  Hood  water. 

.  liitter  water,  like  Snick's. 
.Slightly  sulphurous. 
Blue  clay  and  grovel. ..jGood 


with 
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Nicholas  Poole 
IVrry  Wilson 

ToUl  proximo  annual  product  "•75° 

■The  retail  price  on  the  ground  is  about  20 


..  Crawford  CoQDty  is  also  well  supplied  »W" 
building-stone,  and  with  limestone  for  quick- 
lime. The  quarries  in  the  townships  ol  Holmes 
and  Todd  not  only  furnish  stone  for  budding 

throughout  a  wide  circuit  of  country,  but  also  ^    R  b  dejjvCred  in 

produce  a  large  quantity  of  quick  .me  winch    « bush  ^    ff  ^  ^ 

L  "hipped  from  Nevada,  in  Wyandot  Count,       uanUV>  at  -  ^  ^  ^ 

by  the  rTttoburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Rati-   W»J^  ^  ^  |lg  0()0  per  vear.  All 

the  kilus  used  at  Osceola  are  or  the  old  style 
requiring  to  be  empted  entirely  before  second 
By  this  method,  there  is  a  loss  of  wooa 


road.  The  following  proximate  statements  of 
the  annual  product  of  these  quarries  m  quick- 
lime were  obtained  from  the  owners: 


J.  B.  Curietie  

Dennis  Coder  

Luther  II.  Myers  

Mary  Bohftnvalj  

Selmarely  Uroibere.-.. 
Juhn  Schnavely  


Ua.heU. 

.'20.000 


use. 


I  and  of'  labor.    The  following  tabular  view 
4-000   shows  the  amount  of  wood  required  per  nun- 
 1S-750    dml  bushels  at  some  of  the  quarries,  and  tne 

S  weight  of  u>»  per  bwhd,  as  nearly » can 

"^*""'i"'"MJUW  '  be  ascertained : 


J. 


FORMATION. 


Verry  Wilson  

Juhn  SchnaTely.. 
Luther  M.  Myers 


.....  


ItTpper  Corniferoiu 
JUWW  Corniferous 
.ILower  Corniferous  


H,Mir«  it 


r..r.)«  twr 
libel* 


Ml  Hu.htU  I 


r.yi  f  >r 

Wood. 


00 
00 
CO 


Nearly  8  '  1 1 
Nearly  3  |  1 
Nearly  -'J  1 


Wrlthl  P« 

65  to  70 
f>5 


1 


"In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  the 
quarries  in  the  Bcrca  grit  have  been  wrought 
for  about  forty  years,  and  have  become  cele- 
brated throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  tor 
the  excellence  of  the  building-stone  which  they 
afford.    Stone  from  Bereft  is,  on  close  compar- 
ison, seen  to  be  of  a  coarser  grain  and  less  firm 
than  that  taken  from  beds  of  the  same  horizon 
in  the  central  counties  of  the  State.    The  lime-  | 
stone  sold  at  the  quarries  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  brings  nl«»ut  *1  a  perch,  or  $5  a 
eord.    The  sandstone  taken  out  in  the  eastern 
part  or  the  county  brings  a  better  price.  The 
best  sells  for  $2  a  perch,  while  other  grades 
bring  but  $1.50  and  %\.    A  cheaper  quality  is 
sold  for  50  centB  per  load.    Flagging  sells  for 
from  G  to  20  cents  per  square  foot ;  a  thin  kind 
of  walling  stone  for  50  cents  per  load. 

"  For  brick  and  common  red  pottery,  the  Drill 


There  is  probably  not  a  square  mile  within  the 
county  where  such  clay  could  not  be  obtained. 
In  the  progress  or  examination,  the  clay  has 
been  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  tile  and 
brick,  of  which  large  quantities  arc  manutac- 
turcd  in  almost  every  township  in  the  county. 
Large  quantities  are  made  at  Bneyrus.  from  a 
light  clay  loam,  which  contains  no  gravel,  and 
of  which  inexhaustible  supplies  are  found  m 
the  creek  bottom*.    The  brick  made  arc  of  a 
dark  red  color,  showing  no  evidence  ot  lime 
when  broken. 

"  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  espe- 
cially the  rolling  strip  of  land  that  characterize!! 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  Berea  grit  and 
the  Bedford  shale,  is  well  supplied  with  gravel 
and  tend.  These  knolls  are  largely  made  up 
of  stratified  gravel  ami  sand,  mingled  with 
Northern  bowldem    One  of  the  oldest  gravel 


re  considerably  used.    These  clayTanbrd  I  pita  in  the  county  is  that  near  Lcesville  Han- 
in  all  places  a  very  fine  material  for  these  uses.  1  dreds  of  car  and  wagon  loads  are  taken  frow^ 
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annually,  and  the  supply  will  not  fail  for  many 
years  to  come.    The  pit  also  affords  large  num- 
bers of  Northern  bowlders  of  all  sizes,  averaging 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.   Large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  sand,  deposited  in  beds,  or 
banks,  on  the  Sandusky,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Liberty  Township,  furnish  Bucyrus  and  all  the 
surrounding  country  with  an  abundant  supply 
for  building  purposes.    Several  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  were  also  noted  in  the  flat  and  more 
clayey  portions  of  the  county  ;  but  here  they 
are  much  more  rare  and  also  more  valuable. 
One  occurs  on  Nathan  Cooper's  land,  in  the  bank 
of  the  Sandusky,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  32,  Liberty  Township.     Scattered  at 
irregular  intervals  over  the  county,  are  found 
these  gravel  beds,  many  of  which  graduate  into 
a  fine  sand,  not  only  suitable  for  rough  walls, 
but  for  the  finer  portions  of  masonic  work.  The 
county  is  well  supplied  with  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, sand,  clay  and  gravel." 
There  are.  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
,  several  depressed  portions  of  land,  or]  basins, 
which,  before  clearings  were  mado  or  sluices 
dug,  were  covered  with  water  during  the  year. 
Having  been  in  that  damp  condition,  very  likely 
for  centuries,  they  became  covered  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  with  a  vegetable  mixture  of 
leaves,  twigs,  and  the  root  and  stock  of  the 
marsh-moss,  Sphagnum,  in  an  imperfect  state 
of  decomposition.     Peat  beds  are  usually 
largely  composed  of  this  moss,  which  has  the 
pro|HTty  of  slowly  dying  at  the  extremities  of 
the  roots.    It  grows  in  the  mud  and  muck  of 
wet  land,  and  finally  accumulates  a  deep  bed  of 
its  decaying  roots.    The  peat  or  other  basins 
also  contain  large  quantities  of  decaying  vege- 
tation, washed  in  by  periodical  floods,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  peat  accumulation.    In  the 
large  marsh  in  Cranberry  Township  there  are 
found,  in  some  places,  beds  of  decomposing 
vegetation  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  although 
the  peat  thus  formed  is  impure,  and  contains 
large  quantities  of  earthy  ingredients.  Within 

the  memory  of  middle-aged  people,  the  marsh 
was  almost  impenetrable,  except  when  frozen, 
on  account  of  the  water  and  mud,  and,  although 
many  portions  are  yet  wet  and  impassable,  ex- 
tensive and  costly  systems  of  drainage  promise 
a  speedy  preparation  of  these  rich  alluvial 
basins  for  cultivation.    The  peat  in  this  marsh 
when  dry  will  readily  burn,  and  occasionally 
catches  fire,  burning  until  extinguished  by  rain 
or  otherwise.     Owing  to  its    impurity  and 
meagerness.  however,  and  an  abundance  of 
cheaper  and  better  fuel,  the  peat  is  not  likely  to 
become  utilized  in  this  respect. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  marsh  in  early 
years  was  the  prevalence  of  cranberries,  which 
grew  there  in  great  abundance.    The  berry  is  a 
member  of  the  Heath  Family,  and  is  known  to 
botanists  as  Oxycmcut  macrncarpiu.   The  plant 
is  a  creeper,  or  trailer,  with  slender,  hardy, 
woody  atoms,  and  small  evergreen  leaves,  more 
or  less  white  underneath,  with  single  flowers, 
borne  on  slender,  ereet  pedicles,  and  having  a 
pale  rose  corolla.    The  berries,  which  get  ripe 
in  autumn,  are  red.  with  some  yellow,  and  are 
very  acid.    The  stoma  are  from  one  to  three  feet 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  lateral,  rendering  easy 
the  gathering  of  the  lierriea.    Hundreds  of 
bushels  grew  annually  in  this  marsh  when 
the  county  was  first  settled,  and  from  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Indian  tribes,  they  gath- 
ered the  berries  for  many  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  white  men.  conveying  them  on 
ponies  to  cities  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Ohio, 
and  even  to  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.    Cranberry  gathering  was  an  important 
industry  to  the  early  settler,  as  it  furnished  him 
an  annual  revenue,  proportioned  to  his  energy. 
With  the  price  of  $3  or  $4  per  bushel,  a 
cranberry   marsh  could  be  made  profitable 
at  present,  as  it  is  done  in  several  localities 
farther  east.    But  the  conditions  for  the  possi- 
ble life  of  the  plant  have  been  removed,  or  al- 
tered, and  cranberries,  with  insignificant  excep- 
tions, no  longer  grow  in  the  county.    They  also 
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previously  grew  in  the  Bear  Marsh  m  northern 
Sandusky,  on  the  wet  land  in  Southern  Vernoo. 
and  on  other  low  lands  in  the  county  but  not 
to  sufficient  quantity  to  become  ^lable  or 
valuable  to  the  citizens.    In  Southern  Huron 
County  was  an  extensive  cranberry  marsh,  a  | 
portion  of  which,  comprising  about  300  acres, 
lav  in  northern  Auburn  Townsh.p.     This  fur- 
nished largo  quantities  of  berries,  and  was 
ited  annually  by  scores  of  citizens  for  mile. 
around.    The  marsh  also  contained  pent,  al- 
though not  at  pure  nor  as  deep  as  that  m  C  ran- 
berry Township.    Sluices  and  trenches  have 
bee.,  dug  to  convey  the  standing  water  into 
Honey  Creek  or  its  branches,  and  the  marsh  tt 
now  quite  dry,  and  in  a  Tew  years  will  be  eulL- 
vuted.    In  the  margins  of  these  marshes  and 
other  depressions  in  the  county  is  found  an  mv 
pure  bog  iron  ore,  although  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  become  of  economic  value.    V>  bile 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  extract  the  iron,  yet 
the  ore  has  been  dug  and  used  for  roads  and 
private  walks. 

It  is  in  Crawford  County  that  the  vast  prai- 
ries prevailing  in  Western  States  are  first  made 
manifest     &  large  one,  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  having  an  average  width  of  five  or  six 
miles  begins  iu  northeastern  Whetstone  Town- 
ship, exuding  southwestwardly  across  liucy- 
rus  and  Dallas  Townships,  far  down  into  Ma- 
1  rion  Countv.    This  large  section  of  country 
was  named  "Sandusky  Plains"  by  the  Indians, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  river  of  that  name. 
Why  this  land  was  not  covered  with  a  heavy  , 
forest  like  the  country  surrounding  it,  is  difficult 
to  explain.   The  character  of  the  soil  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  plains  were  covered  with  wa- 
ter, or  were  at  least  wet,  after  the  surrounding 
country  had  become  dry.    This  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  among  others,  that  the  soil  contains 
more  decaying  vegetation,  and  is  more  largely 
alluvial  than  in  other  townships  iu  the  county. 
These  facts  also  imply  that  the  plains  were 
somewhat  depressed,  and  were  silt  basins,  in 


an   washed  soil  of  the  plains  is  deeper  than  in 
i  portions  of  the  connty.    The  drift  «  no 
found  distributed  at  about  the  same  depth  o^er 
the  plains,  but  occurs  in  knolls  and  embank- 
^scattered  at  irregular  ^torva^ver  the 
surface.    These  knolls  were  about  the  onlj  por 
|    o„s  covered  with  timber  when  the  settlers  first 
I  appeared.    The  other  portions,  notw.ths  and  ng 
1  tM>  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  were 
Quito  wcland  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of 
weel  sedges  and  coarse  grass.    The  grow* 
of  the  timber  in  comparatively  late  years  was 
no  doubt  prevented,  in  a  measure,  by  destruct  e 
fires,  which  swept  over  the  ph..  annua,  ; 
destroying  the  young  trees,  andextondu g  far 
enough  into  the  surrounding  timber  to  pre- at 
it3  encroachment  on  the  prairie.  It .  « »  WM£ 
also,  that  the  character  of  the  soil  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Sr.    The  plains  are  frequently  crossed £k 
uneven  beta  of  woodland,  dividing  their  extent 
lasuece^onofpraiiie,    Since  the  coun- 
lry  has  become  well  settled,  and  the  surroundmg 
timber  has  been  largely  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  the  farms,  and  since  rapidly-growing  vanc- 
L  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  grove, £J0O 
every  farm,  the  prairie  can  be-  scarce!  d.stm 
guisiuHl  from  other  portions  of  ^oun^°  1 
Si  of  the  plains  is  well  adapted  for  the  gre*th 
of  corn  ;  much  bettor  than  other  portion  of 
the  county  less  alluvial  in  nature,    A  acrin 
of  bowldJrs  and  other  surface  stones  on  the 
plains  is  noticeable,  and  the  gravel  and  sand 
beds  occur  less  frequently  than  in  surround- 
ing  localities.  . 
Its  elevated  situation  and  prox.m.ty  to  U*« 
'  Krie  give  to  Crawford  County  a  fine  healthy 
,lhnato.    The  rigor  of  winter  is  modified,  as  is 
also  the  heat  of     nmer.    From  metoorolo  u.a. 
tables,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  isothermal  hne 
passing  through  Crawfonl  County  reaches  one 
of  its  point*  of  highest  latitude  in  the  county, 
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showing  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that 
in  other  localities  about  100  miles  south.  A 
great  difference  is  noticed  in  the  Michigan  Pen- 
insula, where  the  temperature  in  the  center  of 
the  Suite  corresponds  with  that  in  Northern  In- 
diana. Palmetto,  and  other  timber  growing  in 
the  warm  climate  of  the  Southern  States,  has 
been  found  in  Northern  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie, 
and  far  up  into  Michigan,  giving  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  even  if 
other  proof  were  lacking.  The  climate  near 
these  bodies  of  water  is  less  subject  to  great 
and  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than 
country  farther  removed  from  such  water.  The 
mildness  and  salubrity  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  proximity  of  the  lakes,  which  temper  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  Phys- 
icists account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  state- 
ment that  large  bodies  of  water  during  the 
summer  absorb  the  heat  poured  by  radiation 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  heated  land  near 
the  water,  and  that,  during  the  winter,  the  water 


slowly  parts  with  its  latent  heat  accumulated 
in  hot  weather.  Crawford  County  shares,  in  a 
measure,  the  mildness  of  climate  due  to  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  lakes.  Although 
the  county  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  lake 
shore,  yet  thermometers  show  a  comparatively 
equable  temperature.  The  uniformity  of  the 
climate,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  in  counties 
bordering  on  the  lake.  A  failure  to  record 
meteorological  phenomena  in  the  county  pre- 
vents an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  past  years. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  winter  months 
at  I'rbana  is  28.75',  while  that  for  the  summer 
U  71.11°,  giving  a  mean  for  the  whole  time, 
with  observations  taken  during  six  months  of 


each  year,  of  ; 


Mi- 


lt will  also  be  seen  that 


the  greatest  cold  recorded  was  17°  below  zero, 
and  the  greatest  heat  95°  above  the  same 
point 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  8eca*t*ry  of  State  for  1877  :* 


1835. 
1840. 
1845. 
1850. 
1856. 
1860. 
1865. 
1870. 
1876. 


 MttiuMimit 

MfMMiNfMHIltMi 


I 

6 
14 
6 
G 
II 
6 
4 
M 


8 

1 


Means.. 


51 
46 
M 
65 
81 
07 
42 
54 
41 


S 


81.69 

22J58 

33.81 

2  i  fin 
21t.ll 
18.55 

29.90 

I'M  US 


riraium. 


27.5S 


17 
1" 

Si 
10 
•'> 
0 


it 

H 
(.?, 
55 
.">! 
0(1 
fin 
55 
64 


s 

n 


20.06 
41.10 

:iu."C 
32.ni 
2248 
:;0  ..I 

 S 

2  i.OT 
10.04 


in 
5 
4 
9 
6 
6 
1 

12 
0 


63 
62 
40 
66 
60 
43 
G4 
63 
iV.i 


29.06 


2*.'.  66 
20.01 
28.94 
31.29 
28.77 
2*5.23 
31.30 

2<;t)3 

38. 7P 

29.68 


i 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table 
that  the  means,  except  in  the  last  column,  are 
for  the  entire  month  during  the  year  at  the  left ; 
and  also,  that  those  in  the  last  column  are  for  t  he 
three  winter  months  during  each  year,  while 
the  figures  below  each  column  of  means  give 


the  total  for  the  whole  time  from  a  quinquen- 
nial statement  The  following  table  for  the 
summer  months  duriug  the  same  years  is  ob- 
tained from  the  same  report  as  the  above  :f 
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96 
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92 

66 
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86 

49 
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71  11 

The  observations  for  both  of  the  above 
tables  were  made  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  with  an  or- 
dinary thermometer.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  mean  temperature  for  each  month  during 
the  nine  years  given  is  quite  uniform,  varying 
but  little  through  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  uniformity  of  the  temperature 
nearer  the  lakes  is  more  noticeable,  and  docs 
not  show  as  great  a  divergence  between  winter 
and  summer  as  is  shown  by  the  tables  above. 

The  elevated  situation  of  the  county,  on  the 
"  backbone "  of  Ohio,  is  favorable  for  an  ob- 
servance of  the  direction,  force  and  velocity  of 
the  wind.  The  healthfulness  of  any  locality  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  purity  and  force  of 
the  wind  ;  and,  since  observations  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  air  may 
be  ascertained  for  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours 
in  advance,  the  knowledge  becomes  of  great 
value  in  serving  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially so  on  the  lakes  and  oceans,  Hence  it  is 
that  extensive  signal  systems  have  been  de- 
vised and  put  in  operation  on  the  shores  of  all 
the  great  lakes  and  on  every  sea  coast.  From 
measurement*  made  by  different  railroad  coin- 
panies  in  the  county,  Bucyras  is  found  to  be 
elevated  434  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  1,00!> 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  not  the 
highest  point  in  the  county,  however,  Crestline 
being  1,176  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  Gallon 


1,171.  Subtracting  from  these  figures  575  feet, 
the  assumed  elevation  of  the  lake  above  the 
OOe&n,  will  give  the  elevation  of  the  last  two 
cities  above  Lake  Erie.  From  observations 
made  at  eight  points  in  Ohio,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is 
from  the  southwest  and  west,  although  during 
the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  .State,  it  has  been  from  the  south- 
east at  Cincinnati.  The  approximate  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  per  annum  is  about 
50,000  miles,  with  a  mean  hourly  velocity  of  6 
miles.  March  is  found  to  be  the  windiest 
month,  while  August  is  the  quietest  The 
humidity  of  the  air  varies  with  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  wind.  The  majority  of 
heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain  come  from  the 
BOUtlt west,  and  the  height  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  varies  about  two  inches,  but  the  an- 
nual variation  is  usually  less  than  this.  The 
mean  height  during  the  last  year  was  30.063 
inches.  Winds  from  across  Lake  Erie  usually 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  varying 
with  the  season  and  the  slant  of  the  wind. 
Except  in  times  of  unusual  storms,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind  rarely  exceeds  thirty  miles  ]»r 
hour.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  lake  shore  to  be  swept  by 
what  are  known  as  "  sea  breezes."  Winds  thus 
created  by  a  relative  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  covering  large  bodies  of 
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water  and  the  neighl>oring  land,  made  by  une- 
qual powers  of  radiation  during  the  day  and 
night,  are  usually  laden  with  moisture,  and  are 
extremely  icy  and  cold.    These  winds  from 
the  north  sweep  over  Crawford  County  oftener 
and  with  greater  velocity  during  the  winter 
atid  spring  months  than   at   other  seasons 
of  the  year.    The  county  has  boon  visited  by 
several  tornadoes  during  past  years.    One  of 
these  swept  across  the  northern  tier  of  town- 
ships about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.   It  must  have  swept  everything  before 

,  it,  as.  when  the  first  settlers  arrived,  in  about 
lWO.  no  large  trees  were  standing  in  its 
course,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  de 

■  caving  timl>er  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and 
broken  off  by  the  fury  of  the  wind.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
young  Umber.    Another  storm  of  later  occur- 
rence passed  across  Whetstone  Township,  and 
was  seen  by  several  old  settlers  yet  living.  A 
description  of  this  storm  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  above  township.    Both  of  these 
storms  came  from  the  southwest.    Other  winds 
of  less  intensity  have  visited  the  couuty  with 
a  greater  or  less  loss  of  property,  and  the 
future  will  likely  bring  many  others.  Every 
citizen  should  provide  himself  with  a  good 
barometer  in  order  to  avoid  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  great    storms  of  wind  and 
rain. 

The  winds  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
precipitation  of  rain  or  snow  are  those  varying 
from  southeast  to  southwest    The  annual 
range  of  the  barometer  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  past  year  was  1.318  inches.    The  barome- 
ter rarely  fails  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  storms,  and,  if  its  language  was  always 
heeded,  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
annually  to  the  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try-   Localities  with  telegraphic  communica- 
tion can  readilj  receive  the  knowledge  of  an 
approaching  change  of  weather  as  soon  as  such 
knowledge  becomes  known  ;  but  other  sections 

lack  the  means  of  obtaining  such  information, 
anil  consequently  are  the  oftenest  to  lose  prop- 
erty and  life  because  of  their  inability  to  learn 
of  coming  storms.    A  barometer,  costing  but 
a  few  dollars,  would  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, and,  in  the  aggregate,  prevent  the  loss  of 
valuable  property. 

A  singular  occurrence  connected  with  the 
fall  of  rain  and  snow  during  the  year  is,  that 
the  quantity  falling  each  year  at  any  locality  is 
about  the  same.    The  amount  varies  but  few 
inches  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  noticed  that 
in  almost  every  case  heavy  and  continuous  rains 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  arc  followed  by  a 
lack  of  rain  during  the  remainder.  If  the  spring 
is  unusually  wet,  one  of  the  other  seasons  will 
be  correspondingly  dry.  This  uniformity  of  rain 
in  any  given  locality  is  dilUcult  to  explain. 
When  the  air  is  motionless,  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  the  evaporation  from  the  earth  under- 
neath is  decreased.    The  greater  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  soil  and  on  the  surface,  the  greater 
will  be  the.  quantity  evaporated,  other  things 
being  equal.    It  follows  that,  after  the  soil  is 
soaked  with  water  by  incessant  rains,  the  atmos- 
phere above  becomes  thoroughly  saturated,  audi 
consequently,  much  cooler,  owing  to  the  Absorp- 
tion of  heat  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 
It  also  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  presence 
of  so  much  moisture  above  prevents  the  wind 
from  setting  in  toward  that  locality,  and,  conse. 
quently.  prevents  the  further  fall  of  rain.  On 
the  contrary,  the  winds  charged  with  rain-clouds 
blow  from  that  locality  to  others  where  the 
atmosphere  is  lighter,  and  where  the  season  has 
bees  dry.    This  leaves  the  locality  above  men- 
tioned without  rain  until  the  temperature  has 
become  warm, and  the  relative  humidity  Iwtwecn 
that  and  surrounding  sections  of  country  has 
become  reversed,  when  rain  clouds  again  appear, 
and  the  same  phenomena  are  repeated.  This 
will  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  fall  of  rain  at  any  locality  during  the  year. 
Other  circumstances,  no  doubt,  influence  and 
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vary  the  causes  referred  to,  although  the  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  primary.  No  record  of  the 
annual  Tall  of  rain,  so  far  as  known,  tuts  been 
kept  in  Crawford  County.  That  at  Lrbana. 
Ohio,  for  the  past  twenty -eight  years,  including 
melted  snow,  has  been  m  inches.  This  will 
give  the  proximate  fall  in  the  county,  although 
the  mean  fall  may  vary  several  inches  from  that 
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"fig^T  No  figures  can  be  given  as  to  the  prob- 
ate fall  during  any  season  of  the  year  the 
quantity  being  subject  to  variation  from  ocal 
causes  The  following  comparative  table,  show- 
in,  the  annual  amount  of  water  from  rain  and 
mflted  «»*,  in  inches,  at  several  stations  m 
Ohio,  for  Urn  years,  was  prepared  by  Milo  G. 
|  Williams,  of  Urbana,  Ohio: 


CHAPTER  II. 

Crawford  County,  the  early  settlers  found  ob- 


•<  Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
See*  Cod  in  clonic  and  hear*  Him  in  the  wind." 
ri^HE  lack  of  mounds  and  other  evidences 
JL   of  the  presence  of  a  semi-barbarous  race 
in  Crawford  County,  before  tuc  Indian  first 
lighted  his  camp  fires  on  the  prairie,  or  in  the 
forest  of  the  Western  Continent,  has  led  archae- 
ologists and  antiquarians  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  county  was  a  portion  of  the  neutral 


scure  and  imperfect  artificial  earth  embank 
ments,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  thrown 
up  bv  the  Indians  and  not  the  Mound  hold- 
ers One  Of  these  is  located  on  Broken  fcword 
Creek,  in  Holmes  Township,  although  nothing 
now  remains  but  an  irregular  and  barely  noticea- 
ble ridge.   If  the  county  was  between  two 

opposing  tribes  at  war,  it  was.  undoubtedly, 


that  the  county  was  a  portion  ol  tne  neuira.  ,  »W»»"'S  "        '         „l„.re  the  fate  of 

ground  which  separated  the  hosts  of  two  or    the  scene  of  frequent  ^^whe«t^te^ 
mo,  hostile  nations  of  Mound  Builders.    That  i  primitive  nations  was , W«  .    Ihe . 
a  strange  and  partially  uncivilized  people  re-   no  word  of  encouragement  ,o  such  a  0 

sided   throughout  all  the  country,  in  times    which  is  purely  s,  ^J^J^t^ 

which  ante-date  the  Indian  *  occupancy  of  the    their  contents,  however.  sp  -A  >l.u  a 

soil  is  established  bv  conclusive  evidence,  aside    characteristics  ot  this  strange  p.  ..pie,  a  j 

the  denial  of  the  Indian  races,  of  their  |  nothing  is  sugges.es,  to  lead  the  - 
having  had  any  participation  in  the  erection  of  j  knowledge   of  their  or.g.n  or  tinal  deal,  y 
the  approximate    lO.tlOO   mounds   scattered    Some   authorities   have   suggested  mat 
throughout  the  continent.    In  several  places  in  |  Mound  Builders  ultimately  delegated  into 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Indian  races ;  bat  the  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  writers  on  the  subject  dis- 
courage such  a  view,  and  present  facts  going 
to  show  that  an  interval  of  many  centuries 
elapsed  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Tndian.  There  is  no  evidence  showing  that  the 
Mound  builders  ever  had  a  written  language ; 
and  the  only  testimony  of  their  presence  and 
attainments  is  found  in  the  various  mounds, 
which  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  march 
of  Time,  the  infinite  iconoclast.  From  their 
works  must  be  derived  the  solution  of  their 
history,  habits,  customs,  their  mode  of  life  and 
degree  of  civilization,  their  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  their  ultimate  fate, 
whether  by  extinction  through  war,  famine  or 
pestilence,  or  whether  they  became  the  ances- 
tors of  the  succeeding  Indian  races. 

Although  Crawford  County  contains  no 
mounds,  or  other  works  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
yet,  since  research  haa  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  their  lives  and  customs  and  aroused  so 
much  interest  among  scientists,  a  brief  state- 
ment will  be  given  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  archaeological  re- 
search. The  mounds  have  been  divided  into 
mounds  proper,  effigies  and  inclosures.  Mounds 
proper  are  subdivided  into  sepulchral,  temple, 
sacrificial,  memorial  and  observatory.  Effigies 
are  divided  into  animal,  emblematic  ami  sym- 
bolical. Inclosures  are  military,  covered  or  sa- 
cred.* The  most  of  the  above  works  were  con- 
structed of  earth,  a  few  of  stone,  and  a  fewer 
still  of  earth  and  stone  combined.  Sepulchral 
mounds  are  usually  conical,  and  some  of  them 
are  seventy  feet  in  height  They  are  more 
numerous  than  any  other  kind,  and,  beyond 
doubt,  were  used  as  memorials  over  the  dead. 
Within  these  mounds,  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  often  found,  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  there  when  the  individual  was  buried, 
for  use  in  the  Spirit  Land.   Ashes  and  charcoal 

•r,  In  Ohio  EtutteUea. 


are  often  found  in  proximity  to  the  skeleton 
under  conditions  which  render  it  probable  that 
fires  were  used  in  the  burial  ceremony.  With 
the  skeletons  arc  often  found  specimens  of 
mica,  pottery,  bone  and  copper  beads  and  bones. 
The  skeletons  found  in  each  mound  are  usually 
limited  in  number,  although  a  mound  in  Lick- 
ing County  contained  fifteen,  and  one  in  Har- 
din County  contained  three  hundred.  Colonel 
Whittlesey  and  others  entertain  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  skeletons  belonged  to  the  In- 
dians, who  had  mod  the  mounds  for  burial  pur- 
poses. Temple  mounds  arc  few  in  number,  and 
arc  ordinarily  circular.  They  arc  invariably 
truncated,  and  arc  often  surrounded  with  em- 
bankments, inclined  planes,  or  spiral  pathways 
or  steps,  leading  to  the  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  elevations  were  surmounted  with 
wooden  temples,  all  traces  of  which  have  been 
removed  by  the  ravages  of  time.  These 
mounds  and  the  buildings  at  their  summits 
are  thought  to  have  been  erected  for  religious 
purposes.  Sacrificial  mounds  are  ordinarily 
stratified,  with  convex  layers  of  clay  and  loam 
above  a  stratum  of  sand.  They  contain  ashes, 
charcoal,  igneous  stones,  calcined  animal  bones, 
beads,  stone  implements,  pottery  and  specimens 
of  rude  sculpture.  Altars  of  igneous  clay  or 
stone  arc  often  found.  Evidences  of  fire  upon 
the  altars  yet  remain,  showing  that  various  ani- 
mals and  probably  human  beings  were  im- 
molated to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Croat  Spirit 
These  mounds  infrequently  contain  skeletons, 
together  with  implements  of  war ;  mica  from 
the  Alleghanies ;  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; obsidian  of  different  colors,  red,  purple 
and  green  varieties  of  porphyry,  and  silver, 
copper  and  other  metallic  ornaments  and  uten- 
sils. Mounds  of  observation  were  apparently 
designed  for  alarm-towers  or  signal  stations. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  they  "occur  in 
chains,  or  regular  systems,  and  that  many  of 
them  still  bear  traces  of  the  beacon  fires  that 
burning  upon  them."  They  arc  often 
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twenty-five  feet     "Along  the  Miami  IUver, 
says  Judge  Force,  «  are  dotted  small  mounds  or 
projecting  highlands,  which  seems  to  have  been 
built  to  carry  intelligence  by  signals  along  the 
valley."    Memorial  mounds  are  of  that  class  of 
tumu'li  intended  to  commemorate  some  impor- 
tant event,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
some  distinguished  character.     Most  ot  the 
stone  mounds  Iwlong  to  this  ChttJ,  and  usually 
contain  no  bones,  for  the  suppled  reason  that 
the  inounils  were  erected  to  perpetuate  great 
events,  and  not  to  be  used  as  sepulcbers.  They 
are  thought  to  be  coincident  in  design  with  the 
Bunker  llill  Monument,  and  with  the  beautiful 
marble  column  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

Effigies  are  elevations  of  earth  in  the  form  of 
men,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and,  occasionally,  of 
inanimate  objects,  varying  in  height  from  one 
foot  to  six  feet  above  the  surrounding  surface, 
and  often  covering  many  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
SchoolcraR  expresses  the  belief  that  this  class 
of  mounds  was  designed  for  "  totems  "  or  tribu- 
lar  syuitHHS  ;  while  I'rof.  Daniel  Wilson  and 
other  writers  of  distinction  eutertaiu  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  belief  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Mound  Builders  who  worshiped,  or  in  MOM 
way  reunited,  the  animals  or  objects  repre- 
sented by  the  elevations.    A  large  mound  near 
Newark  "represent*  a  bird  of  enormous  size, 
with  its  wings  outspread,  in  the  act  of  flight. 
Its  length  is  about 200  feet.    An  excavation  in 
this  effigy  disclosed  a  clay  and  stone  altar,  upon 
which  were  evidences  or  tire,  together  with 
ashes  and  charcoal.  The  surroundings  indicated 
that  the  alter  had  been  used  for  sacrificial  of- 
ferings.   Another  mound  near  Newark  repre- 
sentsa  huge  alligator  having  a  total  length  of 
20(1  feet.    I'rof.  Daniel  Wilson  believes  that  it 
symbolizes  some  object  of  special  awe  and 


rites  of  their  worship,  its  site  having  been 
obviously  selected  as  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture  in  "a  populous  district,  abounding  with 
military,  civic  and  religious  structures.  The 
most  remarkable  mound  in  Ohio  is  in  Adams 
County.    Its  form  is  that  of  an  enormous  ser- 
pent, more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  with  I 
bodv  i»  graceful,  anfractuous  folds,  and  tail  [ 
ending  in  triple  coils.    The  greatest  width  of 
the  body  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  effigy  is  elevated 
about  five  feet  above  the  surrounding  soil. 
-The  neck  of  the  figure,"  says  the  American 
Cyclopiedia,  "is   stretched   out  and  slightly 
curved,  and  the  mouth  is  oi>encd  wide,  as  if  in 
the  actor  swallowing  or  ejecting  an  oval  figure, 
which  rests  purtlv  within  the  distended  jaws. 
The  combined  figure  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  a  representation  of  the  oriental  cosmo- 
lo<ncal  idea  of  the  serpent  and  the  egg." 

"Defensive  inclosurcs  aro  irregular  in  form, 
and  are  always  on  high  ground,  in  positions 
difficult  to  approach  by  a  savage  foe. 
walls,"  says  the  American  Cyclopcedia,  "gener- 
ally wind  around  the  borders  of  the  elevations 
they  occupy,  and,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground 
renders  some  points  more  accessible  than  others, 
the  height  of  the  wall  and  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  at  those  weak  point*  are  pn>portionally 
increased.    The  gateways  are  narrow  and  Tew 
in  number,  and  well  guarded  by  embankments 
of  earth,  placed  a  few  yards  inside  of  the  open- 
ing* or  gateways,  and  parallel  with  them,  and 
projecting  somewhat  beyond  them  at  each  enc^ 
thus  fully  covering  the  entrances,  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  still  further  protected  by  projecting 
walls  on  either  side  of  them.    These  works  are 
somewhat  numerous,  and  indicate  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  elements,  at  least,  of  fortification, 
and  uumistakahlv  point  out  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed.    A  large  number 


"symbolizes  some  onjwi  oi  syw-uu  anu  Uwi    umiu  mcj   ^ 

veneration,  thus  reared  on  one  of  the  chief  |  of  these  defensive  works  consist  of  a  line  ol 
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ditches  and  embankments,  or  several  lines  car- 
ried across  the  neck  of  peninsulas  or  bluff 
headlands,  formed  within  the  bends  of  streams 
—an  easy  and  obvious  mode  of  fortification, 
common  to  all  rude  peoples.''  Many  defensive 
mounds  are  found  in  Ohio,  and  the  most  notice- 
able one  is  in  Warren  County.  The  embank- 
ments are  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  varying 
in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  to  accord  with 
the  locality  to  be  protected,  and  inclose  several 
hundred  acres.  Covered  ways,  or  parallel  walls, 
are  often  found,  either  connecting  different  in- 


cisures, or  portions  of  the  same.  They  were 
undoubtedly  designed  to  protect  those  passing 
back  and  forth  within.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  sacred  inclosures  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  and  many  of  them  were  de- 
signed with  surprising  geometrical  accuracy. 
Some  archaeologists  maintain  that  many  of  the 
so-called  sacred  inclosures  were  intended  and 
used  for  national  games  and  celebrations,  and 
it  is  probable  that  those  without  the  altar  were 
used  as  Buch. 

The  mounds  and  their  contents  afford  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  speculate  us  to  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  ]>eople.  of  whom 
nothing  is  left  save  their  crumbling  habitations. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  Indians,  whose 
traditions  reveal  nothing  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ere'  history,  which  will  forever  remain  unwrit- 
ten and  unknown.  They  were  a  numerous 
people,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  magnitude 
and  elaboration  of  their  works.  They  were 
unquestionably  subservient  to  rulers,  or  supe- 
riors, who  had  power  to  enforce  the  erection  of 
gigantic  structures,  which,  considering  the 
semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  people,  their 
Jack  of  suitable  Implements  of  labor,  and  their 
imperfect  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical principles,  are  surprisingly  vast  in  ex- 
tent and  ingenious  in  design.  Their  works  in- 
dicate that  the  people  were  war-like  ;  that  they 
were  familiar  with  many  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical rules  ;   that  they  were  religious  and 


probably  idolatrous,  as  the  effigies  and  sacred 
structures  imply  ;  that  they  were  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  bone  and  metallic  ornaments 
and  potter}' ;   that  they  had  attained  no  little 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  working  of  metals ; 
and  that  they  were  essentially  homogeneous  in 
customs,  pursuits,   religion  and  government. 
They  were  unquestionably  well  advanced  in 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilization.     They  of  ne- 
cessity were  an  agricultural  people,  being  too 
numerous  to  live  by  the  chase  alone.  Super- 
stitious and  uninformed,  they  offered  burnt  and 
other  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  both  good  and 
bad  spirits.     Dr.  Foster  said  that  they  wor- 
shiped   the  elements,  such  as  fire,  air  and 
water — that  the}'   worshiped    the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  and  offered  human  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  they  worshiped.     Their  origin  and  ulti- 
mate fate  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.     It  is 
thought  by  many  intelligent  writers  that  they 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Aztecs  and  Peru- 
vians, found  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
when  first  visited  by  white  men  from  Europe. 
It  is  thought  that  they  were  members  of  the 
same  great  family.     However,  authorities  are 
widely  at  variance  in  their  opinions  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  strange  people.     But  little 
can  ever  be  known  of  their  history  ;  yet 
throughout  all  the  future,  the  civilized  world 
will  look  with  awe  upon  the  decaying  remnants 
of  their  works,  and  weave  the  bright  fabric  of 
romance  about  their  mysterious  lives. 

When  the  Indian  first  appeared  upon  the 
Western  Continent  is  unknown  ;  and  his  origin, 
like  that  of  the  Mound  Builder,  lies  largely 
within  the  province  of  speculation.  When 
Europeans  first  came  to  the  country,  the  In- 
dians were  blind  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
their  rude  camp  fires  were  burning  on  every 
stream.  The  most  of  their  villages  were  tem- 
porary, depending  for  location  u|K>n  the  preva- 
lence of  game.  upon  which  the  people  largely 
subsisted.  Sometimes  their  towns  remained 
HOC  banged  for  scores  of  years,  becoming  popu- 
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loua  and  opulent  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  or  about  the  time  of  Col.  Bouquet's 
expedition  to  their  towns  in  Ohio,  among  others 
there  were  found  the  following  tribes  of  Indians 
living  in  what  afterward  became  the  State  of 
Ohio  :  The  Wyandots  (called  Hurons  by  the 
French),  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  (both  of 
the  Algonquin  group),  the  Miamis  (also  called 
Twigtwees),  the  Mingoes  (a  branch  of  the  Iro- 
quois or  Six  Nations),  and  the  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas.  The  Wyandots  occupied  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sandusky  River. 
The  Delawares  were  established  on  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Tuscarawas  Rivers,  and  a  few  other 
places.  The  Shawanese  were  chiefly  found  on 
the  Scioto  and  Mad  Rivers,  and  at  few  other 
points.  The  Miamis  were  on  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  Rivers.  The  Mingoes  were  in  great  force 
at  Mingo  Bottom,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  at  sev- 
eral other  points  in  Ohio.  The  Ottawas  occu- 
pied the  valleys  of  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky 
Rivers,  and  the  Chippewas,  few  in  number,  were 
confined  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh in  1 785,  the  Ottawas,  Wyandots  and  Dela- 
wares were  assigned  territory  in  Northern  Ohio, 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

The  Wyandots,  as  indicated  by  the  idioms 
and  other  characteristics  of  their  language, 
were  related  to  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  embraced  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  some  reason  unknowu 
severed  their  connection  with  their  relatives, 
the  Iroquois,  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  power- 
ful Algonquin*.*  Their  original  residence  was 
in  Canada,  some  authorities  fixing  their  loca- 
tion on  Georgian  Bay,  and  others,  as  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  on  Montreal  Island.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  to  have  been  about  40,00(1 
souls.  Some  time  after  this  they  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Iroquois,  by  whom 
they  were  nearly  exterminated,  after  which, 

•Amrrtmn  Cjeli^podlo. 
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they  removed  first  to  Charity  Island,  and  after- 
ward to  Quebec.  They  were  found  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes  in  1660,  by  some  French 
traders,  and  ten  years  later,  having  become  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  powerful  Sioux,  they 
removed  to  Michilimackinac,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  Father  Marquette.  Afterward  they 
established  themselves  at  Detroit,  their  hunting- 
grounds  extending  into  Northern  Ohio.  Rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  were  yet  in  Canada,  while 
that  at  Detroit,  in  1778,  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  180  warriors.  In  1820,  a  small 
band  of  the  tribe  was  located  in  Michigan. 
They  numbered  about  forty,  and  were  provided 
with  annuities  by  the  Government  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  of  1812,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  Wyandots.  numbering  about  600, 
was  established  on  the  Sandusky  River  on  a 
tract  of  land  eighteen  miles  long  east  and  west, 
and  twelve  miles  wide.  In  1835,  the  Wyan- 
dots decided  to  sell  a  strip  of  land  five  miles 
witlc  on  the  eastern  border  of  their  Reservation, 
and  the  land  was  accordingly  thrown  into  mar- 
ket, very  likely  through  the  influence  of  the 
whites,  who  coveted  the  possessions  of  the 
Indian.  In  1843,  the  Wyandots  were  trans- 
ferred to  Kansas,  where  they  have  since  redded, 
and  the  land  of  their  Reservation  was  annexed 
to  the  adjoining  counties. 

When  the  white  settlers  first  came  to  the 
county,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the 
Wyandot  Indians  were  established  on  their 
Reservation,  which,  until  1835,  included  a  por- 
tion of  Crawford  County.  Each  year  the  Indi- 
ana were  the  recipients  of  an  annuity  of  $10 
per  capita,  paid  to  them  by  the  agent  of  the 
Government  located  at  their  Reservation.  The 
white  settlers  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Wyan- 
dot! to  trade  and  converse  with  them,  and  to 
learn  more  of  their  habits.  The  Indians,  in 
turn,  mingled  freely  with  the  whites  at  their 
settlements,  buying  ammunition,  tobacco,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  and  disposing  of  valuable  furs  and 
other  products  of  the  chase.    The  Indians 
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traded  largely  at  Bucyrus ;  but  their  usual 
dealing  with  the  settlors  was  carried  on  in  their 
villages,  or  at  the  store  in  their  Reservation, 
where  their  creditors  came  to  adjust  their 
accounts,  and  where  avaricious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  came  to  obtain,  by  artifice  or  impoe- 
ture,  the  annuity  paid  the  native*  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Each  Indian  came  forward  with  his 
family,  and  the  money  belonging  to  him  was 
counted  out,  placed  upon  the  counter  by  the 
agent,  ami  was  conveyed  to  the  buckskin  pouch 
of  the  Indian,  or  quite  often  was  turned  over 
by  the  agent,  at  the  Indians  suggestion,  to  the 
settler  who  held  an  unsettled  claim  against  the 


present  village  of  Nevada,  Wyandot  County, 
the  locat  ion  afterward  falling  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Crawford  County.  ITere  the  settlers 
often  assembled,  sometimes  to  participate  in 
the  wild  ceremonies,  but  more  frequently  to 
look  on  the  strange  pantomimes  with  increasing 
and  thrilling  interest.  Large  fires  were  built, 
and  the  savages,  armed  and  painted  as  if  for 
the  war-path,  surrounded  them  in  circles,  and 
then  with  a  wild,  monotonous  song  accompani- 
ment, they  began  their  dance  around  the  fire, 
springing  up  and  down,  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  chanting  in  the  meantime  a 
gut  feral  "he,  he,  he;  haw,  haw,  haw!"  which 


Indian,  and  who  was  aware  of  the  importance  I  signified  "mo  big  Indian!"  interspersing  the 
of  being  present  when  the  agent  distributed    song  with  wild  whoops,  made  to  quaver  at  first 
the  annuities,  if  he  desired  a  speedy  settlement    by  the  motion  of  the  hand  on  the  lips,  but  end- 
"lute  hunters  and  (nippers  invaded  the  Reser-  |  ing  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  made  the 
vat  ion  without  authority,  killing  and  trapping    forest  ring.    Their  annuities  were  largely  spent 
large  numbers  of  valuable  animals.    The  Indi-    for  "coekhoosy  "  or  "Sandusky  water;"  and, 
ans  also  roamed  far  and  wide  over  the  country 
adjoining  their  lands,  in  small  detachments, 
locating  temporarily  where  hunting  and  trap- 
ping were  good,  and  changing  their  camps  as 
game  became  scarce  or  failed  altogether.    M  ills 
were  built  on  the  streams  in  the  Reservation; 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  were  erected, 
trading  porta  were  established,  and  the  various 
Christian  denominations  in  surrounding  settle- 
ments sent  ministers  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 
Among  the  ministers  who  labored  faithfully  in 
the  Reservation,  were  Revs.  Daniel  and  James 
Booker,  Russell  Bigelow,  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
F'nley,  Mr.  Thompsou  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  all  of 
whom  were  .Methodists.    Notwithstanding  the 
cessation  of  war  and  t  he  permanent  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  the  Wyandote  and  the 
settlers,  all  the  war-like  customs  were  still  re- 
tained by  the  Indians,  who  were  unable  and  [  from  which  they  are  derived  were  disclosed  by 
an  willing  to  forget  so  soon  the  time-honored    Judge  G.  W.  Leith,  of  Nevada,  Ohio,  whose 

grandfather,  John  Leith,  was  for  twenty-nine 
years,  beginning  in  17f.:i.  a  captive  and  a  trad- 
er among  the  Wyandot s,    John  Leith,  when  a 
ing  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the    boy  of  about  sixteen,  was  employed  by  an  cx- 


whon  under  its  influence,  the  savage  nature 
was  predominant  and  asserted  itself  in  fre- 
quent brawls  and  Gghts.  The  chiefs  were 
elected  by  a  vote  of  the  tribe,  the  qualifications 
for  that  high  office  being  honor,  courage,  and 
achievements  in  the  chase  and  on  the  war-path. 
Some  of  the  Indians  were  remarkable  for 
strength  and  endurance,  though  they  met  their 
match  in  many  of  the  white  hunters.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  settlers  was  freely  con- 
tinued until  they  were  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Kansas. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Wyandot 
Indians  which  occurred  long  before  the  settlers 
Arrived,  and  which  have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic save  in  miscellaneous  newspaper  articles. 
A  few  of  these  will  be  narrated.    The  facts 


ceremonies  of 
dances  were  hell 


their   tribe    War  and  scalp 
I  annually  at  their  villages  of 
Sandusky,  Pipe  Town  and  Broken  Sword,  the 


latter  be 
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a  ,™^B,  to  co  into  the  Indian  country 

store  in  an  Indian  village,  where  Lancaster, 
Oh",  now  stands,  and  began  trading ;  do tt, 
Munition,  nrenrm.  and  ornamen * 
of  all  kinds.  After  a  time,  W  h  was  kftto 
charge  of  the  store  while  bin  ^f^"^ 
to  Fort  Pitt  with  a  cargo  of  lure.  While  he 
was  gone,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  all  along 
the  border  settlements,  and  the  Indians,  fear 
inK  the  destruction  of  their  vdlage,  mad. 


years  he  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  wife 
ana  two  children  to  the  white  ^.ncntB 
i  k„  the  infuriated  Indians, 
closely   pursued  by  the  ur 
R„on  after  his  store  was  established ,  »  ^ 
*    w  hP  «aw  for  the  first  time  a  white  roan 

™ V££        u  *  r  Id 

7Z.  cv.nl,  -ritten  by  to  biogmpb"  «od 
OI  w        T  ,     Toith-    "One  fine  day  in 
(grandson,  Judge  Leith.      W  *»»  J 
1  early  summer,  a  band  of  warriors  came  ,n ito* 
with  a  captive,  a  powerfu joung 
...    .  .        |T„  h-ul  been  overpowered  aim 
Virginian  J*6,  j  «w 


the  bonier  settlement,  ana  me           ■  ^  bceI1  overpowei 

ing  the  destruction  of  **^t to      ^  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 

immediate  preparations  to  retire  farthe in     |     V  ^        &nd  though, 

tfa.  wilderness.    Young  Leith  was  summoned    hi.  stn p,  ^  x  ^  bj 


ir»nuu=»  ~»   

the  wilderness.    Young  Leith  was  summoned 
before  Capt.  Pipe,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who 
savagely  informed  him  that  his  people  were 
marching  into  the  Indians'  country,  destroying  j 
and  laying  waste  their  villages  and  crops  and 
murdering  their  families.    The  boy  was  told  to 
stand  up,  which  he  did,  expecting  to  be  in- 
stantly tomahawked,  but  he  was  told  that  he 
must  either  become  a  member  of  the  tribe  or 
be  put  to  death.    The  ceremony  of  adoption 


fine  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  I  ever  s^  H» 
action  was  unimpaired,  the  only  wound  per 
c  vTblc  bein,  a  .ong  gash  on  the  ^f£* 

did  not  impale  bi»  motion    He was  U- 
He  -as  m«reWl  b«*  throueb  J* 


d»U>.    Tbe  CMemocj  ot  adoption    yards.    H«  ~  v  direcUo«,U»  »«•»«•  P»* 


was  gone  mrougu  »  ^  - 

relief,  and  the  Indians  bestowed  upon  him  the 
name  "John  Tit"    He  went  West  with  the 
tribe,  and,  several  years  afterward,  the  Indians 
having  become  the  allies  of  the  British,  he  was 
employed  by  the  latter  to  open  a  store  at  San- 
dusky and  trade  with  the  Indians.    Here  he 
remained  throughout  the  Revolution  and  the 
bloody  Indian  wars  which  followed  it,  a  power- 
less and  horrified  spectator  of  the  cruelty  and 
fiendish  atrocity  of  the  Indian  tribes.    Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  often  met  the  no- 
torious outlaws  Matthew  Elliott,  Alexander 
McKec  and  the  three  brothers,  Simon,  George 
and  James  Girty.    His  store  became  the  head- 
quarters where  these  noted  renegades  came  for 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  where  they 
assembled  both  before  and  after  their  bloody 
raids  on  the  defenseless  settlements.    He  mar- 
ried a  captive  white  girl,  named  Sally  Lowry, 
under  romantic  circumstances,  and,  finally,  in 
1791,  after  having  waited  anxiously  for  many 


ing  and  yelling  for  the  onset    Poor  fe  - 
he  stepped  with  the  elasticity  of  a 
confidently  believing  that  if  he  succeeded  n 
the  race  his  life  would  be  spared    But  h» 
dnU  was  sealed,  and  this  was  but  the  opening 
"the  horrible  tragedy.    The  warnoj* 
WOT*  armed  with  guns  loaded  .  pon*rto 
be  shot  into  his  naked  body,  the  boj. .  w« 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  squaw 
and  children  with  clubs  and  switches    No  one 
2  allowed  to  strike  or  shoot  until  the  victim 
I"  opposite  to  where  he  stood,  so  that  the 
speed  of  the  runner  might  not  be  impede  «r 
cLkcd  by  a  front  fire.    The  won!  was  gh«J 
<\U  ready,  gol'  and  simultaneously  a  >eU 
welt  up  ail  "along  the  line  from  the -vagea 

who  were  eager  to  inflict  the  severest  punish 
ment  upon  the  helpless  captive    The  mng 
fellow  came  through  the  lines  with  aston  slung 
Bwiflness,  and  ran  into  the  store 
He  was  covered  with  ragged  and  gapmg 
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wounds  made  by  (he  discharges  of  powder  and 
the  tomahawks,  and  the  arrows  stuck  out  from 
Ins  blackened  bod;  tike  the  shafts  of  a  clothes- 
rack,    fie  gave  me  a  most  imploring  look,  as 
if  he  expected  me  to  help  him,  and  suddenly 
sprang  high  in  the  air  as  if  in  terrible  agony. 
He  lurn.-d  and  went  out  at  the  door,  when  he 
was  brained  with  a  tomahawk  and  full  to  the 
ground  with  his  last  despairing  groan.  They 
cut  off  his  head  and  raised  it  some  twelve  or 
Olteen  feet  in  the  air  on  a  pole,  and  left  his 
Wdj  b  >ng  in  the  yard.    I  asked  the  privilege 
of  the  warriors  to  take  the  head  down  and 
bury  the  body  out  of  sight    They  told  me 
haughtily,  Your  people  do  not  bury'our  dead 
and  we  will  not  bury  yours.'    I  told  them  that 
unless  I  could  have  the  privilege  of  burying 
the  corpse  out  of  my  sight  I  would  move'  my 
store  over  to  the  Tymochtee.'    They  then  said 
I  might  do  as  I  pleased.    I  took  the  head 
down,  placed  it  on  the  body,  malted  both  and 
'lapped  them  in  a  clean  blanket  and  buried 
them    The  Indians  drove  stakes  down  through 
UW  body,  eager  to  glut  their  vengeance  to  the 
very  last    This  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  I 
march  of  the  Virginians  into   the  Indian 
country." 

U-ith  and  his  wife  were  members  of  different 
Jnbes,  and,  despite  their  wishes  to  the  contrary 
they  were  necessarily  Separated  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time.    Every  argument  and  induce- 
ment were  offered  the  wife's  captors  to  permit 
tier  to  go  and  live  with  her  husband  and  finally 
they  concluded  to  do  so.    The  Indians  at  Bret 
concluded  to  tattoo  her  boy  by  pricking  powder 
7  ven«iliou  into  the  skin  with  a  needle  ;  but 
Uus  procedure  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indians 
m  council,  decided  that  they  should  be  Stripped 
ol  all  their  clothing  and  allowed  to  go.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Indians  said  to  her :  '•  Now, 
yoa  *ant  to  go  to  Sandusky,  go."    «  She 
shouldered  her  boy,  waded  the' '  Walholding,' 
ID*  Tuscarawas,'  passed  through  the  wilder- 
ness, slept  in  the  leaves  by  a  log,  contending 


with  briars,  nettles.  Mien,  mosquitos.  and  living 
on  June  berries,  wild  onions,  wild  peas,  elm 
bark,  roots,  etc.    She  came  to  a  squaw,  who 
was  tending  a  small  piece  of  corn  and  taking 
care  of  several  Indian  children,  while  the  war^ 
rior  was  abroad.    The  squaw  said  :  1  When  you 
go  ?  '    She  replied  :  '  Sandusky— my  husband.' 
'Where  clothes?'    'They  took  them' (point- 
ing from  whence  she  came).    'You  hungry?' 
'  Yes.'    '  Me  get  meat'    The  squaw  told  her  to 
remain  until  the  warrior  returned  ;  but  she  con- 
cluded to  journey  on.    The  squaw  gave  her  a 
piece  of  blanket  and  some  deer  meat,  and  she 
started.    I  was  at  the  time  busily  engaged  in 
handling  pelts,  revolving  in  my  mind  what  I 
should  do.    I  was  whipping  the  pelts  and  throw- 
ing them  on  a  pile,  and  iiad  just  stepped  in  to 
get  another  supply,  when   1  saw  my  wife 
approaching,    She  threw  the  child  down"  on  the 
skins,  dropping  there  herself,  saying:  'Here, 
John,  I  have  brought  your  boy.' "  The  fatigue 
of  the  journey  and  the  joy  of  the  meet  ing  over- 
whelmed her  for  a  time.    There  have  been  many 
happy  meetings  under  far  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  at  no  time  or  place  was  there 
ever  a  meeting  that  tilled  the  parties  with  more 
triumphant  joy."* 

For  the  purpose  of  .subjugating  and  punish- 
ing the  hostile  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anese  and  other  Indian  tribes  that  refused  to 
enter  into  jK>aee  treaties  with  the  Government, 
and  that  were  outraging  humanity  by  repeated 
acts  of  savage  barbarity  toward  tile  settlers, 
several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  and  sent 
against  them  in  17GJ.    Col.  lioiiquct  marched 
against  them  with  an  army  of  1,500  men  ;  where- 
upon the  Indians  sued  for  peace  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  ami  over  .'{00  white  captives  were 
surrendered  to  the  victorious  army.  Compara- 
tive peace  was  thus  secured  until  1774,  when 
another  border  conflict,  known  as  Lord  Dun- 
more's  War,  was  begun.    Various  expeditions 
were  sent  against  the  savages,  many  of  whom 
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«     ,ht»r«l  and  their  fields  and  villages 
L»«»  rebelled,  boo.™  .1 °»  of  <1»B£ 

of  their  stripe,    luc  v*>au » 
vengeful  and  troublesome  that,  in  1.32  *t  was 
reXd  to  organize  an  expedition  to  be  sent 
ott  for  the  reduction  of  Sandusky,  their  pnnc, 
pal  villas.    The  force  consisted  wholly  of  vol- 
ulersTvet  it  was  understood  by  each  man 
S  ail  were  to  be  governed  by  miliury  rules 
Z  in  all  cases,  were  «pectad  to  obey  the 
command,  of  their  outers.  The ,  rende »«». 
Was  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of  May.  1 .82  a 
Mingo  Bottom,  a  beautiful  plat.au  of  about  250 
acres,  on  the  Ohio  River,  a  few  miles  below 
"tculenville.    Kach  man  furnish*!  his  o 
equipments,  not  doubting  that  his  State  won  1 
Sake  good  any  loss  resulting  from  the  expedi- 
tion   By  the  24th  of  May,  480  men  had  assem- 
bled at  Mingo  Bottom,  mounted  and  armed  for 
the  journey.    "For  some  time    says  John 
Lcitti,  by  his  biographer,  "the  Wyandot.  I 
.     ...   *         :„  ni.'.r.  h-.u\  become  a 


»i""">  — 

other  hostile  tnues  in  Ohio  had  become  aware 
through  their  spies  on  the  bonier,  of  an  unusual 
commotion  in  the  white  settlements  on  the 
frontier    Reports  of  a  pending  invasion  of  their 
country  swept  rapidly  from  one  Indian  village 
to  another,  and  scouts  were  dispatched  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  commotion  in  the  white 
settlements."    John  Loith  was  employed  by  the 
British  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  had  at 
Sandusky,  the  objective  point  of  the  military 
expedition,  about  |8,€00  worth  of  goods.  U  hen 
the  indications  began  to  point  to  a  contemplated 
invasion  of  tho  Indian  country  by  the  Ameri- 
cans Mr  Leith,  foreseeing  the  probability  ot 
the  destruction  of  Sandusky,  in  which  a 


TrZ£        -o  <■  —  ""' 

"IS.otan^  mot  «toMo*ckoo  .b.24U>  I 

Daniel  Williamson,  John  *f£*£  „ jiel 
Brinton,  and  Thomas 

hr*  Brigade  Major: -  John  Kn.ghO urge  • 

U,we  was  detailed  to  act  ai 
l::«nS  U-r.    Booh  mon  ~ 

dusky,  distance  u    Jefferson, 

through  what  is  now  ^"^J^  Uich- 
Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Holmes,  Ashlano^ 

Uod  and  ^tr^wSeXuU 
Wyandot  County,  Ohio,    the  wu 

about  ^irty  miles  at  t  «  -d  °ftbe 
route,  was  through  an  unbroken  for *t 
Httle  worthy  of  note  transpired  on ^""g 
until   after  reaching   what  is  no*  WJW 
County.    Every  precaution 

r::^r;:Mtdt::rSo,,ghtiT 

Beven)  of  the  men  lost  their  horMJ 
,nen  were  thus  forced  to  return  to  [ 
torn,  which  they  did  reluctantly.  On  the  W  r 
day  of  the  march  the  army  reached  .  ' 
kingum  River.    During  the  evening  two  In 

"^udg.  0«r«.  W.  L.itb.  N.».U.Oblo. 
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seen  watching  the  array.  They 
pursued  and  fired  at,  but  without  effect. 
This  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  movements 
of  the  army,  which  up  to  this  time  had  advanced 
but  about  fifteen  miles  a  day.  One  of  the  men 
died  and  was  buried  in  Holmes  County.  By 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  army  had 
reached  a  point  in  Richland  County,  eight  miles 
almost  due  east  of  Crestline,  Crawford  County. 
The  army  crossed  into  what  is  now  Crawford 
County  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d,  and  about  an  hour  afterward  reached  the 
Sandusky  River  at  a  point  immediately  cast  of 
what  is  now  tho  village  of  Lecsville,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek  called  Allen's  run,  when 
a  halt  was  called,  and  the  volunteers  took  a 
half-hour's  rest  on  tho  banks  or  the  stream,  for 
which  they  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
looking*  The  army  had  traveled  in  the  last 
Ave  days  about  eighty-five  miles.  They  were 
now  fairly  in  the  enemy's  country,  due  east 
from  the  point  of  destination  only  twenty-five 
miles.  Slover  announced  to  the  commander 
that  the  open  country— the  Sandusky  Plains- 
was  but  a  few  miles  away  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion. Following  along  the  southern  margin  of 
the  stream  until  it  suddenly  swept  around  to 
the  nortu,  tho  army  then  struck  off  from  it 
through  a  somewhat  broken  country  for  two 
miles,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond, 
where  the  surface  was  quite  level.  They  were 
still  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  Township,  but 
very  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plains.  Karly 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  the  army 
moved  out  into  the  sunlight  of  the  open  coun- 
try. It  was  at  a  point  not  very  far  west  of  a 
small  stream  flowing  south  into  the  Whetstone 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  Whetstone  Township— a 
memorable  spot,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
Many  of  the  volunteers  had  never  before  seen 

*It  baa  long  bwn  a  tradition  among  th«  dtlaana  of  JrlToraon 
Townahln,  Crawford  Cmntj,  ohUi,  Ui.t,  nan;  jr**n  «go  whan  a 
lug*  irm  ni  oil  down  ..n  Hi*  twnk*  of  Hi*  .trvaro  wher*  thia  mi- 
«ra|,o.*nt  owl  tH»o.  c«l  Crawford',  nua.  and  lb*  data  of  bii  atnp- 
£n*  tb.f.  w*ra  found  cut  d*.,,ly  Into  tb«  wood,  and  ootarad  with 
many  ooncantrlc  Ujm  of  growth. 


prairie  land,  and  gave  vent  to  exclamations  of 
delight  at  the  novel  scene.  The  route  of  tho 
army  was  through  the  present  townships  of 
Bucyrus  and  Dallas,  in  Crawford  County— pass- 
ing a  little  over  three  miles  south  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Bucyrus — thence  into  what  is 
now  Antrim  Township,  Wyandot  County. 
Here  the  army  encamped  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Wyandot,  within  ten  miles  of 
their  point  of  destination.  The  next  morning 
— the  4th  of  June — at  7  o'clock,  after  care- 
ful preparations  for  an  emergency,  the  army 
began  its  march  in  nearly  a  northwest  direction. 
Alter  about  six  miles'  travel,  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Sandusky  was  reached.  The  spot  was  a 
familiar  one  to  Slover,  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore. Crossing  the  river,  Crawford's  course 
was  along  the  east  bank  of  tho  stream,  follow- 
ing the  Indian  trace  in  a  direction  a  little  west 
of  north,  in  what  is  now  Pitt  Township.  Tho 
army  moved  with  great  caution.  Not  an  In- 
dian, however,  was  seen.  Crawford  was  assured 
by  Slover  that  the  Wyandot  town  was  close  at 
hand.  As  yet  there  had  not  been  discovered 
any  indications  of  an  Indian  settlement,  except 
a  sugar-camp,  where  maple  sugar  had  evi- 
dently been  made  the  previous  spring.  Pass- 
ing a  bluff  bank,  the  river  made  a  sudden  turn, 
flowing  almost  directly  west.  The  movement 
of  the  army  was  now  rapid.  A  little  farther  on, 
just  where  the  river  enters  what  is  now  Crane 
Township,  suddenly  an  opening  in  the  woods 
before  them  was  discernible — the  Wyandot 
town  was  reached.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  whole  army  it  was  found  uninhabited.  All 
was  a  solitude  !  The  log  huts  had.  apparently, 
been  deserted  for  somo  time.  Here  was  a  di- 
lemma! ''• 

It  is  now  well  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Indians.  The  village  which 
the  American  army  had  reached  was  in  reality 
the  old  town  of  Sandusky,  which  had  been 
deserted  a  year  or  two  before,  the  Indians 
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establishing  themselves  aliout  three  miles  north 
of  the  present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the 
river    This  was  really  the  point  upon  winch 
Z 'bio.  was  Signed  to  fall,  although  Mover 
U*  Zane  wore  unaware  of  the  removal  of  the 
Indian*  to  the  new  town  of  Sandusky,  which 
WM  called  naif  King's  Town,  from  its  being 
the  residence  of  the  Wyandot*   head  chief, 
Pomoaean.  or  Half  King.    Leiths  store  was 
at  Half  Kings  Town.    He  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  British  traders,  five  of  whom  had  placed 
their  goods  in  his  charge  for  disposal  His 
mies  brought  tidings  every  day  of  the  progress 
and   probable  designs   of  Crawford's  army. 
Information  was  brought  in  by  swift  runners  M 
BOOn  as  the  men  began  to  assemble  at  Mingo 
Bottom,  and  messengers  were  instantly  dis- 
patched bv  the  apprehensive  Indians  for  assist- 
ance to  DePeyster.  the  commandant  at  Detroit, 
and  to  all  the  Indian  villages  likely  to  be 
Attacked.    In  response  to  the  call,  a  consider- 
able force  of  mounted  troops,  consisting  of 
Butler  s  Rangers,  was  ordered  from  Detroit  to 
the  valley  of  the  Sandusky,  to  assist  the  dusky 
allies  of  Great  Britain  in  repelling  the  invaders. 
Captain  Pipe,  or  Kogieschquanohcel,  the  Dela- 
ware war-chief,  with  the  same,  object  In  view, 
started  south  with  about  two  hundred  warriors 
from  Pipe  Town,  a  Delaware  village  on  Tymoch- 
tee  Creek,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Two  hundred  warriors  from  the  Shawanese 
towns  in  Logan  County  were  also  dispatched 
to  assist,  the  Wyandots,  against  whom  the  army 
of  Crawford  was  now  seen  to  be  marching. 
Lcith,  to  prevent  his  goods  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  packed  them  on  horses 
and  Btartcd  for  Lower  Sandusky,  driving  his 
cattle  l>efore  him.    He  started  in  great  haste 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  mot,  during  the 
forenoon,  Matthew  EUictt,  ami,  soon  afterward, 
« the  whole  British  army,  composed  of  Butler's 
Rangers,"  all  of  whom  were  hurrying  forward 
to  assist  in  opposing  the  progress  of  Crawford's 


permitted  him  to  proceed  with  h.s  goods^  The 
squaws  and  children  of  the  Delaware .and 
Wyandots  were  hidden  away  in  a  deep  raune 
on  Tvmochtee  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  d* 
mouth.    The  allied  forces  that  were  to  res  st 
the  encroachment  of  the  American  army  rap.dlj 
ambled  at  a  spot  nearly  two  miles  southwest 
of  Half  King  s  Town.    Here  about  four  ban- 
dred  Wvamlot  warriors,  under  their  war-eh-ef 
Zhaussl,o-toh,   and   two  hundred  Delates 
under  Captain  Pipe,  were  lying  " 
anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  both  the 
enemv  and  re-enforcements.    This  was  the  £ 
untio..  of  the  hosts  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  1782. 

'ft  American  army  halted  half  an  hour  on 
the  site  of  the  deserted  Wyandot  town,  d«o» 
in,  in  council  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
AH  were  satisfied  of  the  presence  ofaoto 
village  at  no  great  distance  down  the  m  er,  anu, 
foil  of  hope  for  the  result,  the  army  was  or- 
dered toaLnce.    It  reached  the  springs >wh£ 
Upper  Sandusky  is  now  located,  and  soon  aO*r 
wild  several  of  the  men  expressed  a  desh*tO 
return,  alleging  they  had  but  five  days  pro  us 
ions  in  reserve.    The  command  was  halted 
ions  in  n.  tad 
ami  a  council  of  war  was  OWieo.  • 
others   advised  an  immediate  re  urn.  TbJJ 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ind.ans  would 
bring  an  overwhelming  force  against  them. 
They  argued  that  the  Indians  were  concentrate 
in-at  some  iioint  not  far  distant,  preparing  for 
|  -istance.    Crawford  thong 

likewise,  and  it  was  finally  determined  bj  the 
eounoll  that  the  army  should  continue  its  march 
that  day.  but  no  longer.    Crawford  had  pr,u- 
ouslv  formed  a  company  of  light-horse  to  act 
as  scouts  in  advance  of  the  army.    They  fol- 
lowed along  the  Indian  trail,  and  saw,  to  tueir 
left,  on  the  prairie,  a  beautiful  island  or  grove, 
which  seemed  to  beckon  them  from  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun.    Thev  halted  here  a  few  mo- 
ments to  enjoy  the  cool  shade. 


command. 


)Pposingthe  progress  ot  urawtoni  s    menis  10  enjoy  ui«  w*,.   limiin2 

The  troops  took  Lcith's  cattle,  but  |  somewhat  elevated   above    the  surrou 
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country,  and  notwithstanding  the  trees,  waa 
thickly  covered  with  tall,  wild  grass.  They 
were  surrounded  with  prairie,  which  was  dotted 
here  and  there  with  small,  island-likc  groves. 
The  scouts  moved  on  to  the  north,  and,  having 
gone  about  a  mile,  suddenly  came  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy,  having  unsuspectingly  approached 
near  the  rendezvous  of  the  latter.    The  Indians 
were  running  directly  toward  them,  and  the 
scouts  immediately  dispatched  one  of  their 
number  to  inform  Crawford  of  the  appearance 
of  the  savages,  and  then  slowly  retired  as  the 
foe  advanced.    The  warriors  in  advance  were 
the  Dclawares,  under  Capt  Pipe,  in  whose  com- 
pany were  Wingenund,  a  distinguished  Delaware 
chief,  and  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon  Girty. 
The  Wyandots,  under  Zhaus-sho-toh,  were  held 
back  for  the  time  by  Matthew  Elliott,  another 
renegade.    Just  as  the  council  of  the  army  had 
ended,  the  scout  from  the  north  came  riding  up 
at  full  speed,  announcing  the  discovery  and 
advance  of  the  enemy.    The  news  was  received 
with  evident  satisfaction  by  the  whole  army. 
The  volunteers  rapidly  mounted  and  fell  into 
bne,  ready  to  meet  tho  foe  for  whom  they  had 
so  long  been  anxiously  looking.    An  advance 
was  ordered,  and  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  the 
army  soon  joined  the  retiring  scouts,  who  re- 
ported the  savages  ahead  in  considerable  force, 
prepared  for  battle.    It  was  now  that  the  splen- 
did genius  of  John  Rose  began  to  exhibit  it- 
self-  His  cool  eye  flashed  with  fire,  as  he  gal- 
loped along  tho  line,  carrying  the  orders  of  his 
commander,  and  cheering  the  men  by  his  daunt- 
less demeanor.  The  army  had  advanced  scarcely 
a  mile,  when  the  enemy  was  discovered  in  front, 
taking  possession  of  the  grove  already  men- 
tioned.   Crawford  ordered  his  men  to  dismount, 
and  a  quick  charge  soon  drove  the  Indians  from 
the  grove  into  the  open  prairie.    The  Wyandots 
held  in  reserve  at  this  moment  came  up.  Elli- 
ott, who  commanded  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy,  ordered  Capt.  Pipe  to  flank  to  the  right, 
and  attack  Crawford  in  the  rear,  which  was 


quickly  done,  and  the  action  at  once  became 
general.    The  firing  was  very  close  and  hot 
The  Americans  were  outnumbered,  but  they 
had  the  advantage  in  position.    Girty  rode  a 
white  horse,  and  his  shouts  were  frequently 
heard  above  the  reports  of  the  rifles,  although 
he  carefully  kept  beyond  gunshot    The  battle 
continued  until  dark,  decreasing  in  intensity  as 
the  Indians  slowly  retired  before  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  frontiersmen.    The  afternoon  had 
been  intensely  hot,  and  the  men  had  suffered 
severely  from  thirst    No  water  was  in  the 
grove  except  a  small,  stagnant  pool,  which,  bad 
as  it  was,  was  used  by  the  men.    The  victory 
was  clearly  with  the  Americans,  although  their 
savage  foe  was  far  from  being  dispirited.  Ro- 
enforceinents  for  tho  enemy  were  hourly  ex- 
pected.    The  Americans  had  lost  five  men 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded,  and  the  enemy 
had  undoubtedly  suffered  a  greater  loss,  as  they 
were  more  exposed.    The  savages  skulked  in 
the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie,  while  the  borderers 
from  tree-tops  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  them, 
as  their  heads  rose  above  the  grass.    One  of  the 
men  from  his  high  position  saw  the  dauntless 
Rose  pursued  by  a  party  of  mounted  Indians. 
They  were  so  close  to  him  as  to  throw  their 
tomahawks,  but  were  finally  baffled  by  his  re- 
markable coolness  and  superior  horsemanship. 
One  of  the  Indians  in  the  battle  was  "Big 
Captain  Johnny,"  who  was  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  as  frightfully  ugly  as  ho  was  large.  The 
enemy  drew  off  at  dark,  and  Crawford  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  field.    Roth  parties  lay  on 
their  arms  duriug  the  night,  and  both  adopted 
the  precaution  of  kindling  large  fires,  and  then 
retiring  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  them,  to 
guard  against  a  night  attack.    The  Wyandots 
were  encamped  north  of  the  grove,  and  the 
Delawares  Bouth.    The  action  took  place  on 
what  is  now  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
17,  Township  2  south,  Range  14  east,  of  the 
Government  survey. 

"  The  battle  began  again  on  the  morning  of 
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the  5th,  and  continued  during  the  day,  but  was 
little  better  than  a  skirmish,  as  the  firing  was 
done  at  long  range,  with  frequent  cessaUon^ 
Four  men  were  wounded  during  the  day.  The 
enemy  were  expecting 

not  care  for  a  general  engagement,  and  Craw 
ford  formed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general 
attack  until  nightfall.    As  the  afternoon  wore 


Clelland  was  badly  wounded  and  left  to  the  J* 
Lated  savages,  and  his 

i  The  other  divisions  tic- 

loss  of  several  men.     ine  omei 
Sbed  a  circle  to  the  west,  and  finally arrived 
at  the  deserted  Indian  Village,  when  a  halt  was 
called.     Detached  parties  continued  te  am 
until  the  command  numbered >  about -.JM.  » 
was  now  discovered  that  Col.  Crawford.  1 


attack  until  nightfall.    As  the  atterooon  wore  |  John  Slover  and  other  prominent 

away,  the  army  was  astonished  by  the  mforma-  John  Kmg  I                           paniel  WU1- 

tion  that  the  enemy  were  receiving  re-cntorte-  <*^  ™             nd  of  the  anny,  and  began 

me„ts.    Mounted  troops  were  seen  advancing,  "^^^  of  the  ^on,  receiving 

and  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  Amen-  to  create  ord                           ^  ^ 

cans.they  weresecn  tobewhitemen In  fact,  they  great                          soldicrs  ^  up  their 

were  Butler  s  Rangers.     A  cao»ed  rf^  Men  separated  during  the  night  from 

called,  and,  while  the  officers  were  del.berat.ng,  retreat .   W  P               ^  ^  am0„g 

alargere-enforcemen^  J^nkherrard,whoteldamdancboly 

strong-was  seen  advanc.ng  to  the  ass.stance  wlio                       ^  joba  Harbaughi  hc 

of  the  enemy.     Other  small  squads  arrived,  |                      1            from  his  divWoa  and 

and  the  '  enemy  kept  pouring  in  hourly  from  al  ,  had  becom. 


Crawford 
the 
iousIv 


quarters,'  are  the  words  of  Rose. 

instantly  bbw  that  the  army  mua* 

defensive,  and  the  council  of  war 

resolved  upon  a  night  retreat    The  enemy  out, 

numbered  them  more  than  two  to  one,  and,  in 
the  languageof  Rose, '  Prudence,  therefore,  dic- 
tated a  retreat1  The  volunteers  killed  were 
now  buried,  and  fires  burned  over  their  graves. 
The  wounded  were  mounted  on  horses,  and 


had  Decouie  o^i'.»  — —  — 
while  making  his  way  through  the 
daylight,  suddenly  saw  an  Indian  off  to  the  left 
He  called  to  his  companion,  who  was  not  quick 
enough  to  screen  himself,  and  who  was  .nstanUy 
shot  by  the  savage,  exclaiming  as  he W. 
•  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  I'm ,  .  dead  mar. 
and  immediately  expired     The  Indian  ran 
away,  and  Sherrard,  taking  his  dead  companion  s 
saddle  and  bridle,  hurried  off.    Hesoon  discov- 


The  wounded  were  mounted  on  horses,  and  ^'^J^"  his  provi8i0ns,  and  turned 
soon  after  dark  the  entire  army,  in  four  dm-  ored  that  he  had  low  v  Indi- 
alons,  with  Crawford  (  •  J ^  ^  u 

lifeless  soldier,  and  taken  his 
provisions.    Harbaugh  had  been  shot  through 

the  breast  .  . 

Not  long  after  the  army  had  reached  t 


treat    Just  as  this  moment,  they  were  discov 
ercd  by  the  enemy,  who  opened  a  hot  fire  in  the 
rear.    This  created  much  confusion,  many  of 
the  men  hurrying  off  without  orders,  leaving 
seven  dangerously  wounded  men  behind.  All 

.  .   j  i  »i  :. 


seven  dangerously  wounded  men  behind.     All  "««  T^Ttheast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 

but  two,  however,  were  removed  by  their  com-  open  country  southeast  of  V»  mm 

rades.  McClelland  s  division  was  in  front  and  was  tie  Sandusky  Creek  and  ^T^"^ 

hotly  engaged  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawan-  the  plains,  a  large  body  of  the ,  enc  j 

eaa  Tbe  atmy  started  back  over  theroute  ithad  covered  a  considerable  d.stance  u th rea • 
m  keeping  together  as  well  as  could  be  done  I  consisted  of  mounted  Indians  and  the  I 
in  the  darkness.     Although  the  enemy  were 
aroused,  yet,  not  knowing  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans intended  a  retreat  or  a  night  attack,  they 
made  no  concerted  effort  to  pursue  them.  Mc- 


verea  a  consiuemuiv-     — ~   «  ...  h 

consisted  of  mounted  Indians  and  the  Br.tisn 
light  cavalry.  At  noon,  the  army  had  rcacnea 
a  point  on  the  trail,  due  south  of  the  present 
site  of  Bucyrus.  '  The  enemy,'  says  Rose, '  hung 
on  our  rear  through  the  plains  ;'  and  they  now 
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began  to  press  the  Americans.  The 
verge  of  the  prairie  was  not  very  far  ahead.  By 
2  o'clock  the  woodland  had  almost  been 
reached,  when  the  enemy  crowded  hard  upon 
their  rear,  and  began  a  flank  movement  of  the 
Americans  both  right  and  left  'It  was  evi- 
dently their  design,'  says  Rose,  to  retard  our 
march  until  they  could  possess  themselves  of 
some  advantageous  ground  in  our  front,  and  so 
cut  off  our  retreat,  or  oblige  us  to  fight  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Although  it  was  best  to  avoid  a 
general  engagement  on  the  plains,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  pressed 
our  rear  so  liard  that  we  concluded  on  a  gene- 
ral and  vigorous  attack,  while  our  light-horse 
secured  the  entrance  of  the  woods.'  " 

Here  it  was  that  the  battle  of  Olentangy  took 
place  about  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Cth  of  June,  1782.  The  spot  is  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  22,  Township  3  south. 
Range  17  east,  of  the  Government  survey,  in 
what  is  now  Whetstone  Township,  Crawford 
County,  Ohio.  While  the  battle  was  in  prog- 
ress, clouds  began  to  obscure  the  s  an.  and  the 
change  of  the  temperature  from  intense  heat  to 
comparative  coolness  indicated  an  approaching 
storm,  and  was  a  great  relief  to  the  exhausted 
men.  Willinmson  exerted  himself  to  encourage 
his  men,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  Rose, 
whose  spirit,  cheerfulness  and  coolness  were 
only  surpassed  by  his  wonderful  skill  aud  in- 
trepidity. Ue  was  a  foreigner,  and  but  little 
was  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  highly 
cultured  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  His  martial 
bearing  and  astonishing  coolness  at  the  moment 
of  extreme  danger  aroused  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  army.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  and 
was  of  invaluable  aid  in  encouraging  and  di- 
recting the  men.  ••  Stand  to  your  ranks,  boys," 
said  he,  "  Are  low,  and  do  not  throw  away  a 
single  shot  Remember,  everything  depends 
upon  your  steadiness."  The  battle  was  con- 
ducted with  great  spirit  on  both  sides  for  about 
an  hour,  when  the  enemy,  who  had  fought  fu- 


riously, ■  attacking  the  Americans  on  the  front 
left  flank,  and  rear,"  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and 
withdrew  beyond  gunshot  "  We  had  three 
killed  and  eight  wounded,"  is  the  language  of 
Rose.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  al- 
though probably  much  severer  than  that  of  the 
Americans.  It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  dis- 
guised as  an  Indian,  and  lighting  for  the  enemy 
at  this  battle,  had  painted  a  large  red  spot  upon 
his  breast,  remarking  as  he  did  so  :  "  Here  is  a 
mark  for  the  Virginia  riflemen."  He  was  killed 
instantly  by  a  ball  which  struck  the  spot  with 
which  he  had  decorated  his  person.  Just  as 
the  battle  ended,  a  furious  rain-storm  swept 
across  the  plains,  drenching  the  men  to  the 
skin,  and  rendering  the  firearms  almost  useless. 
The  dead  were  hastily  buried,  the  wounded 
cared  for,  and  the  troops  again  continued  their 
retreat.  The  enemy  followed  them  in  consider- 
able force,  harassing  them  with  a  desultory 
fire,  but  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  The 
shots  at  last  became  so  galling  that,  in  shifting 
the  various  companies  to  new  positions,  and 
thus  exposing  some  divisions  to  a  sudden  fire, 
the  men  harried  forward  in  confusion,  which 
was  almost  precipitated  into  a  panic  and  a  rout 
It  was  only  through  the  almost  superhuman  ef- 
forts of  Williamson  and  Rose  that  the  waver- 
ing companies  were  reduced  to  order.  The 
army  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  at  dark  had 
reached  the  spot  in  Crawford  County,  near 
Leesville,  where  it  had  stopped  on  its  way  out 
The  army  halted  and  camped  for  the  night,  as 
did  also  the  enemy  a  short  distance  away. 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  by  both  parties 
against  a  night  surprise  and  attack.  The  night 
passed  without  incident,  and  at  daybreak  the 
retreat  was  renewed.  The  enemy  immediately 
advanced  and  opened  fire.  "Two  of  the  bor- 
derers were,  at  this  juncture,  unfortunately  cap- 
tured, and,  it  is  supposed,  immediately  toma- 
hawked. Now,  however,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  army,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  'The 
Indians,'  says  Dunlevy, 4  pursued  the  main  body 
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no  longer.'  The  last  hostile  shot  was  fired  near 
whcre  the  village  of  Crestline  now  stands. 
Here  the  Americans  had  their  last  view  of  the 
foe;  it  was  a  welcome  adieu.  Not  a  single 
savage  or  British  ranger  was  afterward  seen 

by  the  nrmv."  ,  „ 

"The  retreat  was  rapidly  continued,  and  the 
vMlancc  ami  discipline  of  the  army  were  con- 
8ideral.lv  relaxed,  though  not  entirely  aban- 
doned 'Many  of  the  men  had  consumed  their 
last  provisions,  and  naturally  all  were  anxious 
to  get  home.    A  large  portion  of  the  men  were 
on'foot;  and,  as  the  army  moved  along,  it  was 
often  joined  by  comrades  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  it  on  the  night  the  retreat  com- 
menced, and  who  were  greeted  with  loud  hur- 
rahs as  thev  appeared.  Not  a  won!  was  learned, 
however,  of  Crawford.    The  troops  reached 
Mingo  Bottom  on  the  13th  of  June,  just  twenty 
days  from  the  Umc  theylmd  left  the  same  spot, 
bo  full  of  hope  and  expectancy.    Ilerc  they 
found  several  of  the  missing  men,  who  had 
arrived  before  them.     Great  excitement  was 
created  on  the  border  when  the  news  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  became  known.  Strag- 
glers from  the  main  body,  who  had  reach.il  the 
settlements  in  advance,  gave  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  disaster.    Reports  were  circulated 
and  currently  believed  that  the  savages  were 
pursuing  the  volunteers  even  to  the  Ohio  River, 
and,  in  a  panic,  the  settlers  fled  to  the  forts  for 
protection.    The  appearance  of  the  army,  how- 
ever, quieted  all  apprehension'  of  sudden  and 
serious  danger.    The  army  crossed  the  Ohio 
River,  opposite  Mingo  Bottom  on  the  13th.  and 
encamped  for  the  last  time.    On  the  morrow, 
the  men  were  discharged  and  returned  to  their 
homes.    The  total  loss  in  killed,  those  dying 
from  wounds  and  those  who  afterward  suffered 
death  in  the  wilderness,  together  with  a  few 
whose  fate  never  became  known,  was  less  than 
seventy  men.  The  States  whence  the  volunteers 
had  marched  made  good  all  losses  of  prop- 
erty, and  many  of  them  received  pensions  for 
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services,  of  which  the  Sandusky  campaign  w, 


includ- 
The  Indians 


i 


the  basis. 

On  the  night  when  the  army  began  ita  retreat, 
the  confusion  was  so  great  that  many  of  the 
men  became  separated  from  the  main  body,  and, 
beta-  unable  to  recover  the  trace,  were  com- 
pelled to  make  the  effort  to  reach  home  alone. 
Among  the  number  thus  bewildered  were  John 
Slover.  James  Paull  and  five  others,  all  on  foot 
They  marched  north  until  they  reached  ly- 
mochtee  Creek,  when  they  turned  south  and 
finally  crossed  into  Crawford  County.  They 
came  very  near  being  discovered  several  times 
by  bands  of  Indians.    They  traveled  all  day, 
and  the  next  night  were  at  a  point  about  five 
miles  cast  of  Bueyrus.    They  crossed  Sandusky 
and  Vernon  Townships  and  journeyed  on  unti 
thev  erne  to  Wayne  County,  when  they  were 
attacked  bv  a  party  of  Shawanese  that  had  fol- 
lowed them.    Two  of  the  men  were  shot  dead, 
Paull  ran  and  escaped,  and  the  others 
in"  Slover,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
immediately  started  for  theShawanese  towns  on 
Mad  River,  in  what  is  now  Logan  County,  Ohio, 
driving  there,  the  prisoners  were  set  upon  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  beat  them  with  clubs  and 
tomahawks.  The  oldest  man  was  seized,  stripped 
naked  and  painted  black  with  charcoal  and 
water    All  except  Slover  were  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  but  the  Indians  inflicted  the  most 
of  the  punishment  upon  the  man  who  had  been 
painted  black.    He  was  cut  with  tomahawks 
beaten  with  clubs,  and  his  naked  body  was  shot 
full  of  powder.     Holes  were  blown  into  his 
flesh  by  the  discharges.    The  savages  were  » 
long  time  beating,  wounding,  pursuing  and  kill- 
in-  him.    no  was  afterward  cut  in  pieces,  and 
his  head,  limbs  and  body  were  raised  on  poles 
I  on  the  outside  of  the  town.    The  other  com- 
1  panions  of  Slover  were  sent  to  other  towns, 
where  they  shared  the  same  awful  fate.    Slo\  er 
was  at  Wapatomica,  and  while  there  saw  three 
bodies  lying  on  the  ground-black,  bloody,  mu- 
tilated and  burnt  with  powder.    He  recognized 
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them  as  belonging  to  William  Crawford,  a 
nephew  of  the  Colonel,  and  William  Harrison, 
tie  Colonel's  son-in-law.    lie  believed  the  third 
body  to  be  that  of  Maj.  McClelland,  but  was  not 
certain.    The  bodies  were  frightful  to  look  at 
The  next  day  the  heads  were  raised  on  poles 
and  the  corpses  given  to  the  dogs.    What  an 
awful  fate  !    All  these  men  had  been  members 
of  Crawford's  amy,  and  bad  been  captured 
while  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  to  the 
settlement*.    «  What  a  gorge  of  infernal  revelrv 
did  these  unfortunate  prisoners  aflbrd  the  infu- 
riated swages."    Slover  had  been  a  captive 
among  the  Indians  many  years  Iwfore,  receiv- 
ing the  name  Mannucojhe.    The  Indians  knew 
him,  and,  having  summoned  him  to  a  council 
held  for  the  purpose,  interrogated  him  concern- 
ing the  state  or  the  war.    He  told  them,  among 
other  things,  that  Cornwallis  bad  surrendered. 
The  next  day,  Matthew  Elliott  and  James  Girty 
came  to  the  Council.    They  assured  the  Indians 
that  Slover  had  lied.    Slover  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  savages,  who  wore  aware 
of  his  having  been  with  Crawford's  army  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been 
adopted  by  them,  but  had  afterward  gone  to  the 
white  settlements,  the  Indians  began  to  enter- 
tain misgivings  that  he  was  their  foe.  Their 
belief  in  hU  enmity  was  firmly  established  by 
the  statements  of  Elliott  and  Girty,  and  they 
resolved  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures.    He  was  allowed  to  go  freely  among 
the  Indians,  but  was  closely  watched,  and  was 
kept  in  suspense  several  days  as  to  his  fate.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  twelve  white  men  were 
brought  in  captives  from  Kentucky,  three  of 
whom  were  tortured  to  death  with  fire  at  Wapa- 
tomica.    The  remainder  were  sent  to  other 
towns,  where  they  shared  a  like  fate.  About 
forty  warriors^among  whom  was  George  Girty, 
finally  took  Slover,  stripped  him  naked,  painted 
hxm  black,  tied  his  arms  securely  behind  him, 
and  fastened  a  rope  around  his  neck.    In  this 
condition  he  was  driven  to  a  village  seven  miles 


distant,  the  Indians  beating  him  terribly  on  the 
way,  and,  when  there,  he  was  tied  to  a  post  and 
a  fire  builded  around  him.    While  it  was  burn- 
ing, a  sudden  rain-storm  came  on  and  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  the  Indians,  after  some 
discussion,  resolved  to  put  off  his  death  until 
the  morrow.    They  kept  beating,  kicking  and 
wounding  him  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
finally  they  tied  him  securely  in  a  block-house, 
with  three  warriors  to  watch.    These  at  last  lay 
down  to  shop.    Slover  then,  knowing  it  to  be 
his  last  and  only  chance,  began  to  make  des- 
perate efforts  to  free  himself    He  tore  at  the 
cords  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  thought  he 
must  give  it  up.    It  was  now  daybreak.  He 
made  a  last  desperate  effort,  when,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  joy,  the  cord  came  untied,  and  he 
was  free.    He  stopped  over  the  sleeping  bodies 
and  ran  rapidly  out  into  the  woods.  He  caught 
a  horse  that  was  feeding  near,  and,  using  the 
rope  with  which  he  had  been  tied  as  a  halter, 
he  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  away.    Ho  was 
entirely  naked,  and  covered  with  wounds  and 
black  paint    His  horse  was  a  good  one  ;  and, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  swiftly  pursued  by 
the  blood-thirsty  savages,  he  urged  it  to  its  best 
pace.    The  animal  finally  gave  out,  and  Slover 
pushed  forward  rapidly  on  foot    Finally,  after 
four  days  of  intense  suffering  and  hardship, 
having  had  nothing  to  eat  save  n  few  lorries 
and  crawfishes,  he  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
at  Wheeling — the  last  of  Crawford's  army  to 
return. 

On  the  night  of  the  retreat  Crawford,  like 
others  of  his  command,  became  separated  from 
his  comrades.  He  called  aloud,  but  received 
no  reply.  After  a  time,  he  was  joined  by  Dr. 
Knight,  who  said  he  thought  the  army  was  in 
advance.  They  started  on,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  two  other  men.  Neither  knew  which 
way  to  go.  They  first  Btarted  southwest,  but 
finally  turned  north,  and,  after  traveling  two 
miles,  they  turned  duo  east,  keeping  fifteen 
yards  apart,  as  a  precaution  against  surprise. 
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At  daylight,  they  passed  into  Crawford  County 
at  a  point  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Osce- 
ola. Several  of  their  horses  failed  here  and 
were  left.  They  turned  somewhat  to  the  south- 
east, and,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
fell  in  with  Capt  Biggs,  who  had  heroically 
takeu  charge  of  Lieut.  Ashley,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  dangerously  wounded.  The  rain- 
storm, already  mentioned,  came  on  at  this 
time  with  great  fury.  The  party  encamped  for 
the  night  in  Holmes  Township,  about  two 
miles  almost  due  north  of  Bucyrus.  The  next 
morning  they  passed  across  the  southern  part 
of  Liberty  Township,  crossed  the  Sandusky 
River,  and  traveled  on  into  northern  Whet- 
stone  Township.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
another  straggler,  who  increased  the  party  to 
seven.  About  2  o'clock,  they  came  upon  the 
path  made  by  the  army  on  its  journey  out. 
They  were  now  in  Jefferson  Township,  on  the 
Sandusky  River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  stream  from  Leesville,  at  the  same  point 
where  the  army,  in  marching  out,  had  left  the 
river,  bearing  off  southwesterly.  They  marched 
on  toward  the  east,  following  the  trail  made  by 
the  army.  All  were  mounted  except  Crawford 
and  Knight,  and,  while  marching  along  a  short 
distance  cast  of  where  the  army  first  reached 
the  river,  they  suddenly  ran  into  an  ambuscade 
of  Delaware  Indians.  These  were  members  of 
the  band  under  Wingcuund,  a  celebrated  Dela- 
ware chief,  whose  camp  was  located  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Lecsville.  The 
army,  in  marching  out,  had  passed  within  a 
mile  of  this  camp  without  discovering  it 
Crawford  and  Knight  were  immediately  made 
prisoners,  but  the  others,  who  were  on  horses, 
escaped  for  the  time. 

In  the  meantime,  great  rejoicings,  wild  dances 
and  fierce  exultation  were  transpiring  at  the 
Half  King's  town.  The  savages  had  returned 
from  pursuing  the  American  army,  and  were 
laden  with  spoils  and  scalps.  The  squaws  and 
children  came  forth  from  their  hiding-place  to 


join  the  wild  revelry,  and  hear  the  exultant 
braves  boast  of  their  exploits.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  Crawford's  capture  reached  the  Wyan- 
dot and  Delaware  villages,  on  Sandusky  River, 
orders  were  sent  by  Capt.  Pipe  and  Wingenund 
to  have  him  brought  to  Pipe  Town,  on  Ty- 
mochtee  Creek.  Crawford  and  Knight  were 
captives  of  the  Delawares,  who,  in  order  to 
burn  them,  as  desired,  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Half  King  of  the  Wyandots,  to  whom 
the  Delawares  were  subject,  and  among  whom 
the  custom  of  burning  prisoners  was  obsolete. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  infuriated 
savages — old  and  young— made  preparations 
to  enjoy  the  tortures  of  the  unfortunate  men. 
Crawford  and  Knight  were  at  first  taken  to 
Wingenund  Camp,  near  Leesville,  where  they 
found  nine  other  men,  all  of  whom  had  been 
taken  prisoners  from  Crawford's  army.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  all  the  pris- 
oners were  marched  to  Half  King's  Town, 
Crawford  in  charge  of  two  Indian  guards, 
marching  separate  from  the  others.  He  here 
requested,  and  obtained,  an  interview  with  Si- 
mon Girty,  and  offered  him  $1,000  to  save  his 
life,  and  the  white  savage  promised  to  make 
the  effort,  with  no  intention  of  keeping  his 
promise.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
faces  of  all  the  eleven  prisoners  vstrt  painted 
black.    Crawford  and  Knight  were  separated 

|  from  the  others,  four  of  whom  they  afterward 
saw  lying  by  the  roadside,  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  Crawford  and  Knight  were  marched 
toward  Pipe  Town,  and,  when  within  a  mile  of 
the  place,  overtook  their  remaining  five  com- 
panions, who,  soon  afterward,  were  set  upon  by 
a  uumber  of  infuriated  squaws  and  boys,  and 
all  five  were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Craw- 
ford and  Knight  saw  Girty  at  this  place,  but 
the  savage  renegade  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
save  their  lives.  They  wore  marched  on  to- 
ward Pipe  Town,  and,  when  within  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  the  place,  were  halted  on  the 

j  banks  of  the  Tymochtec.    This  was  about  the 
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middle  of  the  afternoon.  That  night  the  Doc- 
tor was  securely  guarded  at  the  Delaware  vil- 
lage, and  the  next  morning— the  12th  of  June 
—was  taken  out  by  Tutelu,  the  savage  who 
had  him  in  charge,  and  again  painted  black. 
Tutelu  then  mounted  a  horse,  and,  ordering 
Knight,  who  was  on  foot,  to  proceed,  the  two 
struck  westward  for  the  Shawancse  towns, 
about  fotry  miles  distant  They  traveled 
twenty-five  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  Doctor,  under  a 
pretense  to  drive  off  the  mosquitoes,  took  a 
heavy  dogwood  stick,  the  end  of  which  was  on 
fire,  and,  wheeling  suddenly,  struck  his  captor 
a  terrible  blow  across  the  head,  knocking  him 
into  the  fire.  Knight  seized  the  Indian's  gun, 
and  the  latter,  howling  with  pain,  ran  swiftly 
off  through  the  woods.  The  savage  was  pur- 
sued, but  the  Doctor,  who  had  broken  the 
mainspring  in  his  efforts  to  cock  tho  gun,  was 
unable  to  fire,  though  he  continued  to  run  aft- 
er the  savage,  who  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
This  occurred  in  Ilardin  County.  Knight  im- 
mediately started  east  toward  the  settlements, 
passing  in  a  northeast  direction  across  Craw- 
ford County,  near  where  Gabon  now  stands. 
After  almost  incredible  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  exposure,  having  nothing  to  eat  save  wild 
berries  and  an  occasional  bird,  which  was  de- 
voured raw,  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July  at 
Fort  Pitt 

The  afternoon  previous  to  Knight's  confine- 
ment in  Pipe  Town— the  afternoon  of  the  1 1th 
of  June— he  witnessed  the  awful  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Crawford,  on  the  bank  of  Tymooh- 
tee  Creek.  The  latter  had  made  every  effort 
for  his  life,  but  all  his  offers  were  rejected.  The 
night  of  the  10th  he  had  been  confined  in  the 
store  of  John  LeUfa,  at  Half  King's  Town,  the 
latter  having  returned  with  his  goods  when  the 
army  retreated.  Crawford  appealed  to  Leith 
to  shoot  him  in  case  the  savages  made  prepa- 
rations to  burn  him  on  the  morrow,  but  Leith 
signified  his  inability  to  do  so,  alleging  that  the 


infuriated  savages  would  brook  no  inter- 
ference.* It  was  about  4  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  that  Crawford's  punish- 
ment began.  There  were  present  about  forty 
warriors  and  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys. 
Simon  Oerty,  Dr.  Knight,  Samuel  Wells  (a 
negro  boy),  Christian  Fast  (a  captive  white  boy 
about  seventeen  years  of  age),  and,  very  prob- 
ably, Matthew  Elliott,  the  British  Captain,  were 
also  present  at  times  during  the  torture. 
"Crawford  was  stripped  naked  and  ordered  to 
sit  down.  It  is  a  tradition  that  his  clothes, 
especially  his  hat  which  was  made  of  leather, 
were  long  alter  in  the  keeping  of  the  Dcl- 
awares.  The  Indiansnow  beat  him  with  sticks 
and  their  fists,  and.  immediately  after,  Knight 
was  treated  in  tho  same  manner.  A  post  about 
fifteen  feet  high  had  been  set  in  the  ground. 
Crawford's  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back, 
and  one  end  of  a  strong  rope  was  tied  to  the 
ligature  between  his  wrists,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  the  post.  The  rope  was  long 
enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  around  the 
post  once  or  twice  and  return  the  same  way. 
Crawford  then  called  to  Girtyand  asked  if  they 
intended  to  burn  him.  Girty  answered,  '  Yes.' 
He  then  replied  he  would  take  it  all  patiently. 
Upon  this.  Captain  Pipe  made  a  speech  to  the 
Indians,  who,  at  its  conclusion,  yelled  a  hideous 
and  hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The 
spot  where  Crawford  was  now  to  be  immolated 
was  in  what  is  now  Crawford  Township,  Wyan- 
dot County,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the 
town  of  Crawfordsville.  The  Indian  men  now 
took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  Craw- 
ford's naked  body,  from  his  feet  as  far  up  as 
his  neck.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Knight  that 
not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged 
upon  him !  They  then  crowded  nlwut  him, 
and,  to  the  best  of  Knight's  observation,  cut 
off  both  his  ears:  for,  when  the  throng  dis- 
persed, he  saw  blood  running  from  both  sides 
of  his  head.   The  lire  was  about  six  yards  from 

•Ju.in-  Lritll,  NrTniln,  Obii>. 
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the  post    It  was  made  of  small  bickory  poles 
about  six  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians, 
by  turns,  would  take  up,  individually,  one  of 
these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  apply  it  to 
bis  naked  body,  already  burnt  black  with  pow- 
der    These  tormentors  presented  themselves 
on  cverj'  aide  of  him,  so  that,  whichever  way  he 
ran  around  the  post,  they  met  him  with  the 
burning  fagots.     Some  of  the  squaws  took 
broad  boards,  upon  which  they  would  carry  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embers  and 
throw  on  him,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  had 
nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk 
on.    In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures, 
Crawford  called  to  Girty  and  begged  to  be 
shot,  but,  the  white  savage  making  no  answer, 
he  called  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  derision, 
told  Crawford  he  had  no  gun.  at  the  same  time 
turning  to  an  Indian  and  laughing  at  the  horrid 
scene.    Crawford  then  besought  the  Almighty 
to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and 
bore  his  torments  with  the  most  manly  forti- 
tude.   He  continued  in  all  the  extremities  of 
pain  for  about  two  hours  longer,  when,  at  last, 
being  almost  spent,  he  lay  down  upon  his 
stomach.    The  savages  then  scalped  him,  and 
repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  into  the  face  of 
Knight,  telling  him  that  was  his  'Great  Cap- 
tain.'    An  old   squaw,  whose  appearance, 
Knight  thought,  every  way  answered  the  ideas 
people  entertain  of  the  devil,  got  a  board,  took 
a  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes,  and  laid  them  on 
his  back  and  head.    He  then  raised  himself 
upon  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  around  the  |X)st. 
They  next  put  burning  sticks  at  him,  as  usual,  but 
he  seemed  more  insensible  to  pain  than  before. 
Knight,  whose  recital  has  been  followed,  was 
now  taken  away  from  the  dreadful  scene.  It 
was  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  that  Craw- 


ford  breathed  his  last  just  at  the  going  do™ 
of  the  sun.  After  he  died-so  runneth  tra- 
dition-the  fagots  were  heaped  together  bis 
body  placet!  upon  them,  and  around  his  smok.ng 
Md  ctaned  remains  danced  the  delighted  sav- 
ages for  many  hours.  Crawford's  melancholy 
death  fell  like  a  knell  upon  the  settlements. 

Heartrending  was  the  anguish  of  h»  U»«J 

wife  at  his  cabin  ou  the  banks  of  the  lough.o- 

81  The  aid  of  Col.  Crawford  in  the  Sandusky 
campaign-John  Hose-was  a  foreigner,  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States  some  years  be- 
fore.   His  story  was  that,  sympathizing  witn 
the  colonics  in  their  struggle  with  the  mother 
country,  he  had  resolved  to  volunteer  his  sen- 
ices  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    He  was  fine 
looking,  spoke  the  French  language  fluently, 
was  highly  educated,  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  high  rank.    He  made  many  warm l  per- 
Bonal  friends,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Wffltoj 
Irvine  the  Commander  of  the  Western  Depart, 
ment,  at  whose  house  he  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor.    His  polished  and  agreeable  manners 
made  him  conspicuous  wherever  he  moved. 
He  was  sent  by  (  Jen.  Irvine  to  act  as  Crawford s 
aid  in  the  Sandusky  campaign.    In  1.84, 
returned  to  the  old  world,  and,  soon  afterward, 
wrote  to  Irvine,  giving  his  true  history.  His 
name  was  not  John  Rose,  but  tfwtarw  H.  dt 
Rosenthal,  of  Livonia,  Russia-a  Baron  of  the 
Empire    He  left  his  country  because  of  having 
killed  a  nobleman  in  a  duel,  caused  by  a  blow 
the  latter  had  inflicted  on  an  aged  uncle  in  his 
presence.    Thus,  the  gallant  soldier  on  the 
Sandusky  Plains,  the  hero  of  Olcntangy  and 
Battle  Island,  was  none  other  than  Baron  Rosen- 
thal, of  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY  8ETT LEM  KNT  BY  THE  WHITES-ORIGIN  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTT- 
1KRI.ITORIAL  CHANGES-COUNTY  BUILDINGS — JOHNNY  AI'PLESEED. 


|1HK  pioneers  who  made  the  early  white 
-1-  tlornents  of  Ohio,  came  from  the  south  and 
east,  following  closo  upon  the  steps  of  the  re- 
treating savages.    The  hardy  sons  of  toil,  who 
had  wrested  the  fair  lands  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky  from  the  Indian,  turned 
their -back*  upon  this,  and  pressed  forward  to 
the  Ohio  River,  eager  to  cross  and  possess  the 
lands  beyond.    Here,  for  a  time,  the  savage 
defense  of  the  natives  delayed  the  fatal  tide, 
untd  at  last,  overwhelmed  and  beaten  from  the 
south,  they  withdrew  to  the  Maumee  Valley 
By  a  treaty  made  at  Greenville,  August  3,  1795, 
the  Iud.ans  coded  the  whole  of  the  State,  save 
that  portion  included  within  a  Hue  drawn  from 
the  month  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  to  Fort  Lau- 
rens, the  present  site  of  Bolivar,  in  Tuscarawas 
tounty,  and  thence  west,  with  the  line  known 
as  the  Greenville  Treaty  Line  or  Indian  Bound- 
It  was  not  many  years  before  the  vast 
wilderness,  thus  thrown  open  to  peaceable  settle- 
ment, was  everywhere  dotted  with  the  cabin  of 
the  pioneer,  and  the  squatter,  the  advance  guard 
or  the  pioneer  hosts,  was  again  upon  the  Indian 


join  the  forces  of  Gen.  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs, 
traversed  this  territory  from  Wooster  through 

a  w 

-Mansfield,  Bucyrusand  Upper  Sandusky,  thence 
northerly  to  their  destination.    This  was  the 
first  road  made  through  the  country  west  of 
Mansfield,  and  this  event,  not  only  served  to 
open  up  the  territory,  but  brought  it  to  the  ob- 
servation of  many  who  were  not  slow  to  sound 
the  praises  of  this  country  through  which  the 
army  passed.  Richland  County,  which  extended 
to  the  eastern  bonier  of  Three  Mile  Strip,  was 
rapidly  settling  up,  and  that  restless  portion  of 
her  population,  which  is  found  in  every  pioneer 
community,  longing  for  newer  scenes  and  plen- 
tier  game,  began  to  move  over  into  tbe  newly 
opened  territory.    On  September  29, 181 7,  by  a 
treaty  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  State, 
under  Indian  domination,  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  immigration,  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  news  of  the  "  New  Purchase,"  be- 
gan to  pour  in.    On  the  20th  of  February,  1 820, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  an 
act  for  the  M  erection  of  certain  counties  "  out 


border      I      1  °  I  ,       u  mv      m  ^  >. .  lvji  ui  wiwuu  wuuvm  uui 

bv  th  r  T  *  *  furUler  ccssio»  was  made  |  of  the  vast  tract  of  wilderness  thus  acquired, 

}  we  Indians  of  that  part  of  their  territories,  I  and  Crawford  was  the  seventh  in  order  out  of 
Cu  ll  Wa*  mdudcd  betwee»  the  line  of  the    fourteen  thus  created. 

nninf  ,0gatlRlver  and  a  new  one,  drawn  from  a  The  country,  which  thus  invited  immigration, 
tan*       T''era  8h0re°f  Lake  Krie'  ^  I  Panted  every  variety  of  surface.    In  the 


twecn  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  Portage 
K'ver,  to  a  point  due  south  on  the  Boundary 
7/,^  J«st  «  little  east  of  the  village 
orurdington,  in  Morrow  County.  This  line 
Passed  through  what  is  now  Crawford  County 
«  the  western  boundary  of  the  Three  Mile 
«np,  represented  in  its  width  in  this  county 
V  Sandusky  Township.  In  1813,  the  army, 
oier  Gen.  Crook,  starting  from  Pittsburgh  to 


lower  part  of  the  county,  south  and  west  of  the 
Sandusky  River,  though  seldom  touching  its 
banks,  stretched  out  the  great  Sandusky  Plains  ; 
north  of  the  river,  extended  an  immense  cran- 
berry marsh,  that  furnished  the  natives  their 
principal  stock  in  trade  with  the  whites.  In 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  tcrritor\-, 
marshes  of  greater  or  less  extent  were  every- 
where  found.    In  the  northern  part  of  Cran- 
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berry  and  Auburn  Township*  the  Government 
Surveyor  planted  his  stakes  from  a  c.no,  and 
describes  the  country  in  his  notes  as  the  mos 
I  abandoned  and  God-forsaken  "  of  any  he  had 
met  with  in  a  long  surveying  experience.  But 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  save  on  the  plains 
the  land  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
heavy  timber, 

..Where  the  rod.  ax  with  henWO 
W»i  ncter  heard  the  nymph*  to  daunt. 

The  character  of  this  country  in  1821 Ms 
thus  described  by  an  early  settler:  "The 
Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  cranber- 
ries East,  when  we  first  came  to  Richland 
County.  We  eonld  often  see  ten  to  twenty 
horses,  loaded  with  cranberries  put  in  bark 
boxes,  which  were  tied  together  and  swung 
over  the  horses'  backs,  following  each  other 


lU,  resided.    He  gave  us  directions  and 
icZmpanied  us  a  little  distance  sh owing  . 
the  old  Indian  trail,  which  would  lead  to  the 
cranberry   marsh.    We  followed  it  untd  we 
reached  our  destination  about  sunset  After 
ntner  and  feeding  our  horses,  we  started  into 
e  Lr!  t  cranberries,  Mr.  Miller  walking 
bind,  with  his  head  up,  eating  to  find  h 
fruit  on  bushes.    An  incautious  step  p  ung. 
him  into  a  hole  up  to  h.s  waist,  white  he 
Earned  for  help,  declaring  that 
the  marsh  had  fallen  out    We  camped  out  that 
night    We  saw  several  Indian  camp-fire. » d£ 
.  in,  the  night,  and  heard  several 
were  not  molested.    The  next  morning  we  gath 
ered  as  many  cranberries  as  our  hor„c  < *» 
carry,  in  a  short  time,  the  ground  bring 
covered  with  them.    We  left,  Pf^'** 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  passing  back  to  Mr 


uu»w>i                                    ..     .           .                n  clock  ill  tie  i»»i»'uoi  l   "  .  . 

over  the  horses'  backs,  following  each  other   «  ^  ^  when,  we  arrived 

east,  each  horse  led  by  an  Indian  in  single  fil.    *M£j£a  DurinR  this  trip  we  saw  no 

Our  curiosity  was,  of  course,  raised  to  kno«  |  late 


where"  these  'cranberries  grew.    So  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1821.  mv  father-in-law.  John  Brown, 
Michael  Brown,  myself  and  a  Mr.  Jacob  Miller, 
who  had  moved  in  our  neighborhood  from 
Pennsylvania,  started  on  a  trip  to  see  whether 
we  could  find  out  where  the  cranberries  grew. 
We  took  our  horses,  horse  feed,  etc.,  and  started 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  until  we  struck 
the  Pennsylvania  army  road,  then  followed  the 
route,  which  we  could  clearly  distinguish.  After 
passing  along  said  route  for  several  miles,  wc 
thought  we  were  not  getting  far  enough  to  the 
north,  and,  therefore,  turning  further  north, 
struck  the  Sandusky  River  east  of  Bucyrus. 
As  wc  came  to  the  stream,  we  heard  a  man 
■Shopping  wood  a  little  further  up  the  river. 
1  told  the  men  that  there  were  Indians  around, 
or  else  some  white  man  had  got  in  here.  We 
rode  up  the  river  and  found  Daniel  McMicbael, 
a  man  whom  1  had  seen  before,    lie  looked 
rather  scared,  but  knew  me  as  soon  as  I  came 
close  to  him.    He  had  come  there  in  the  spring 
sind  put  up  a  little  cabin,  where  he  and  his 


followed  the  army  road,  the  weeds  were -Ugh 
as  the  horses  heads,  and  from  there  the  county 
was  heavily  timbered.  We  concluded  this 
country  would  never  be  settled. 

As  "in  the  early  settlement  of  almost  every 
new  country,  there  were  two  classes  of  pioneers 
„,.t  loft  a  more  or  tea.  durable  impress  upon 
lhe  oarlior  settlements  of- Craw.onl  ^ 
Held  back  from  settlement  by  treaties  «ith  tne 
natives  until  the  tide  of  population  ******* 
the  barriers,  this  section  was  peculiarly  0  d 
for  the  occ  upation  of  the  squatter  clement,  tin* 
knew  no  law  but  its  own  <^eO£  «d 
feared  no  danger  that  freed  it  of  the  irk^me 
restraint  of  civilization.    '  The  .»P™«*j£ 
of  a  back-woodsman  (squatter)  were  .  suallj 
confined  to  building  a  rude  log  cabin.  clearing 
and  fencing  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  raising 
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Indian  corn ;  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  few  hogs  and 
some  poultry,  comprise  his  live  stock  ;  and  his 
further  operations  are  performed  with  his  rifle. 
The  formation  of  a  settlement  in  his  neighbor- 
hood is  hurtful  to  the  success  of  his  favorite 
pursuit,  and  is  the  signal  for  his  removing  into 
more  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness.    In  case 


grown  with  weeds.  The  neglect  of  sowing 
grass  seeds  deprives  him  of  hay ;  and  he  has 
no  fodder  laid  up,  except  the  blades  of  Indian 
corn,  w  hich  arc  much  withered,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  nutritious  food.  The  poor  animals 
are  forced  to  range  the  forests  in  winter,  where 
they  can  scarcely  procure  anything  which  is 


or  his  owning  the  land  on  which  he  is  settled,  I  given,  except  the  buds  of  the  underwood,  on 
he  is  content  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  and  his  which  they  browse.  These  are  sometimes  cut 
est.ihlishir.ent,  though  trifling,  adds  much  to  |  down  that  the  cattle  may  eat  the  buds.  Want 
the  comfort  of  his  successor.  The  next  class  I  of  shelter  in  the  winter  completes  the  sum  of 
of  settlers  differs  from  the  former,  in  having    mi  scry.  Hogs  suffer  famine  during  the  droughts 


considerably  less  dependence  on  the  killing  of 
game,  in  remaining  in  the  midst  of  a  growing 
population,  and  in  devoting  themselves  more  to 
agriculture.  A  man  of  this  class  proceeds  on 
small  capital ;  he  either  enlarges  the  clearings 
begun  in  the  woods  by  his  back-woodsman  pre- 
decessor, or  establishes  himself  on  a  new  site. 
On  his  arrival  in  a  settlement,  the  neighbor* 
unite  in  assisting  him  to  erect  a  cabin  for  the 
reception  of  his  family ;  some  of  them  cut 
down  the  trees,  others  drag  them  to  the  spot 
with  oxen,  and  the  rest  build  up  the  logs.  In 
this  way  a  house  is  commonly  reared  in  a  day. 
For  this  well-timed  assistance,  no  payment  is 
made,  and  he  acquits  himself  by  working  for 
his  neighbors.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  hire 
laborers,  and  he  must  depend,  therefore,  on  his 
own  exertions.  If  his  famdy  is  numerous  and 
industrious,  his  progress  is  greatly  accelerated. 
He  does  not  clear  away  the  forest  by  dint  of 
labor,  but  girdles  the  trees.  By  the  second 
summer  after  this  operation  is  performed,  the 
foliage  is  completely  destroyed,  and  his  crops 
are  not  injured  by  the  shade.  He  plants  an 
orchard,  which  thrives  abundantly  under  every 
sort  of  neglect.  His  live  stock  soon  becomes 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  his  back- 
woods predecessor ;  but,  as  his  cattle  have  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  the  woods,  where  grass 
is  scanty,  they  are  small  and  lean.  He  t'oes 
not  sow  grass  seed  to  succeed  his  crops,  so  that 
his  land,  which  ought  to  be  pasturage,  is  Over- 


of  summer,  and  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter; 
but  they  become  fat  by  feeding  on  the  acorns 
and  beech-nuts  which  strew  the  ground  in 
autumn.  Horses  are  not  exempted  from  their 
share  in  these  common  sufferings,  with  the 
addition  of  labor,  which  most  of  them  are  not 
very  able  to  undergo.  *  *  *  *  The  set- 
tler, of  the  grade  under  consideration,  is  only 
able  to  bring  a  small  portion  of  his  land  into 
cultivation  ;  his  success,  therefore,  docs  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  produce 
which  he  raises,  as  on  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  property.  When  the  neigh- 
borhood becomes  more  populous,  he.  in  general, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  sell  his  property  at  a  high 
price,  and  to  remove  to  a  new  settlement,  where 
he  can  purchase  a  more  extensive  tract  of  land, 
or  commence  farming  on  a  larger  scale  than 
formerly.  The  next  occupier  is  a  capitalist, 
who  immediately  builds  a  larger  barn  than  the 
former,  and  then  a  brick  or  frame  house.  He 
either  pulls  down  the  dwelling  of  his  predeces- 
sor, or  converts  it  into  a  stable.  He  erects 
better  fences,  and  enlarges  the  quantity  of  cul- 
tivated land,  sows  down  pasture  fields,  intro- 
duces an  improved  breed  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  these,  probably,  of  the  merino  breed  ; 
he  fattens  cattle  for  the  market,  and  perhaps 
erects  a  flour  mill,  or  a  saw-mill,  or  a  distillery. 
Fanners  of  this  description  are  frequently  part- 
ners in  the  bank*,  members  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly, or  of  Congress,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
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The  condition  of  the  people  has,  necessarily, 
some  relation  to  the  age  and  prosperity  of  the 
settlements  in  which  they  liva  In  the  earliest 
settlements  of  Ohio,  the  first  and  second  rate 
farmers  are  most  numerous,  and  are  mixed  to- 
gether. The  three  conditions  of  settlers  de- 
scribed, are  not  to  he  understood  as  uniformly 
distinct,  for  there  are  intermediate  stages,  from 
which  individuals  of  one  class  pass,  as  it  were, 
into  another.  The  first  invaders  of  the  forest 
frequently  become  farmers  of  the  second  order ; 
and  there  are  examples  of  Individuals,  acting 
their  parts  in  all  the  three  gradations."* 

This  general  picture  of  the  early  settlements 
of  Ohio,  is  borne  out  by  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  history  in  every  township  in  Crawford 
County.  The  Ohio  fever  took  strong  hold  of 
many  of  the  communities  in  the  older  States, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  "  New  Purchase  "  heard 
of,  than  hundreds,  anxious  to  secure  a  home 
with  plenty  of  land,  flocked  to  the  new  country. 
The  eastern  tier  of  townships  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Richland,  Auburn,  Vernon,  Jackson  anil 
Polk,  were  sun-eyed  by  Maxwell  Ludlow,  in 
1807.  The  remaining  territory  was  surveyed 
in  1819,  by  Deputy  Surveyor  General  Sylvanus 
Bourne.  The  early  pioneers  came  close  after 
the  surveyors,  and  in  many  places  found  the 
bark  still  fresh  upon  the  stakes  that  marked 
the  different  sections.  The  first  actual  settler, 
however,  was  more  bold,  and,  braving  the  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences  of  frontier  isolation, 
penetrated  the  dense  forest,  and  took  up  a  claim 
on  the  border  of  the  Sandusky  Plains,  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  cabin,  and  twice  that 
many  miles  from  what  might  be  called  a  com- 
munity, lie  is  represented  as  a  man  of  large 
athletic  proportions,  standing  six  feet  high,  of 
strong  determination,  keen  intelligencer  and 
full  of  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise.  This  was 
Samuel  Norton,  the  founder  of  the  village  of 
Bucyrus.  He  came  from  Susquehanna  County, 
Penn.,  and,  after  selecting  his  quarter-section 


on  the  present  site  of  the  county  seat,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  for  his  family.  The 
land  was  not  yet  surveyed,  nor  offered  for  sale ; 
but  here  he  erected  his  pole  cabin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  clearing,  trusting  that  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  land 
by  purchase,  when  put  on  the  market.  In  this 
cabin,  located  near  the  site  of  the  present  rail- 
road bridge,  his  daughter,  Sophronia,  was  born ; 
the  first  white  child,  probably,  within  the  origi- 
nal limits  of  the  county.  "At  this  time  bin 
only  neighbors  were  David  Beadle,  and  his 
sons,  Mishcl  and  David,  Daniel  McMichael,  and 
Joseph  Young.  Col.  Kilburn's  'Song  of  Bu- 
cyrus' has  it: 

•« '  First  Norton  and  the  Bellies  came 

With  friend*,  tin  enterprising  hand; 
Young  and  McMichael,  men  of 

tin 


"  Of  these,  Daniel  McMichael  settled  on  a  quar- 
ter-section, two  miles  east  on  the  river ;  Young 
settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  A. 
Oormly  ;  Mishcl  Beadle,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  L.  Converse,  and  David  Beadle,  just 
southwest  of  the  village  of  Bucyrus.  Of  the 
Bettlers  who  came  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
county  about  this  time,  were  Resolved  White, 
a  descendant  of  the  child  bom  on  the  May- 
flower; Rudolph  Morse  and  David  Cummins, 
in  the  present  limits  of  Auburn  Township  ;  Ja- 
cob Snyder,  near  Leesville  j  David  Anderson 
and  Andrew  Dixson  and  sons,  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship ;  John  Brown  and  his  son,  Michael  Brown, 
on  the  farm  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  Beltz,  of 
Polk  Township  ;  David  Reid  and  two  men 
named  PleUher,  a  little  south  of  that  point;  in 
Sandusky  Township,  there  were  Westel,  Ridge- 
ly  and  J.  S.  Griswell,  near  where  the  Bucyrus 
and  Leesville  road  crosses  the  Sandusky  River ; 
a  little  south  was  Peter  Bebout ;  Samuel 
Knisely,  at  Knisely  s  Springs,  and  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  John  B.  French,  just  north  of  him. 
Near  the  Bear  Marsn,  were  Isaac  Matthews 


thews  | 
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WOfiM,  Bnndlcy,  Nelson  Tustoson,  two  fami-  |  The  first   ^  "  

lies  or  Mdntyrcs.  and  John  Divis  "»  ,i  "Ctt,W  WM  Gcorf?c  %prs.  «ia 


served  in  the  fact  that  there-  was  no  common 
center  in  this  territory,  from  which'  the  tocrea*. 
log  Population  seemed  to  disperse  over  the 

county.  This  country  had  Ailed  the  eye  of 
many  in  the  older  settlements,  « ho  were  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  80  soo„  M  tho  JL 
should  be  opened,  and,  when  once  tho  treaty 


--   „Un  Miunn  a! 

Sandusky  Township,  in  Richland  Count  v.  Den- 
Jamin  Lcveredge  and  his  sons  James  and  Na- 
thaniel, together  with  George  Wood  and  David 
came  in  1817,  and  were  the  first  to  settle  on  the 
present  site  of  fialion.  Benjamin  Sharitxk 
came  in  ISIS  and  Asa  Rosford  in  181!).  These 
rdv.  stalwart  men  were  followed,  in  1820.  by 


barriers  were' removed,  \£TJ^ ZZZl  I  EtT,"  ^ '»  * 
for  the  various  points  tint  had  „l,     i    i       1       !   K"Mcnd»c'  a  great  trapper  and  hunter, 

..  The^tiiri^i^rrr  i  - — 


canvassed.   The  settlement  in  what "is  now'  Au- 
burn Township,  was  largely  made  up  of  New 
inlanders,  and  received  its  first  white  inhab- 
'tants  in  1815.    These  facts,  somewhat  at  v» 
nance  with  the  history  of  the  greater  part  of 
he  county,  have  their  explanation  in  the  loca- 
tion of  this  township  adjoining  the  •  fire  lands  1 
of  th*  Western  Reserve.     These  land.,  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  certain  citizens  of  Con- 
neeticut,  who  suffered  by  the  devastation  of  the 
fcnghsh  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were 
early  settled  by  these  beneficiaries,  and  naturally 
attracted  others  of  their  friends  to  the  same  vi- 
cinity.   Although  much  of  the  land  in  Auburn 
at  an  early  date  was  occupied  by  marshes,  it 
still  presented  attractions  enough  in  in,  near- 

lT^„°,d  friend9'  to  iru,uco  John  ^ttigon 
an  nVill.am  Green  to  settle  here  as  early  a., 

thlL,  <!faWJatCr'  Ctari«  ^w  joined 
the  little  settlement ;  in  1819,  the  little  colony 
from  New  yorkj  nameJ  ^   Jo|m  ^ 

1821,  and  A.  T.  Ross  in  1825.  Vernon 
was  principally  settled  by  New  Englanders. 
many  of  them  locating  Revolutionary  war  land 
warrants.    The  land  was  not  the  most  inviting 
ajarge  part  of  it  being  covered  with  marshes! 

letlrra  io  a«r,ni.  JommiU,  18C8. 


-Mernman  in  1824.    James  Nail,  in  his  printed 
recollections,  says:  "In  1810,1  left  my  fathers 
farm  and  came  to  what  was  then  called  San- 
dusky Township,  Richland  County,  and  bought 
1G0  acres  of  Congress  land,  about  two  miles 
from  Gabon,  on  the  road  to  Leesville.    All  the 
settlers  then  heard  of,  in  what  is  now  Crawford 
County,  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Lcv- 
eredge,  living  a  little  west  of  where  Gabon  is.  and 
my  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Leiberger,  who  settled 
on  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  me.    Living  with 
Leiberger,  I  put  up  a  cabin  on  my  land,  and 
commenced  clearing  it.   In  the  fall  or  1821,1 
married,  and  settled  on  my  piece  of  land.  By 
this  time,  some  other  settlers  came  into  the 
community,  such  as  John  Brown,  Benjamin 
Sharrock,  Nchcmiafa  Story  and  others."  Whet- 
stone was  first  settled  about  1S20,  and  num- 
bered among  its  earliest  pioneers,  Eai  Norton, 
Frederick  Carver,  Heman  Rowso.  Christopher 
Bair,  John  Kent  and  others.     The  community 
here  grew   rapidly,  and  by  1827  numbered 
some  thirty  families,  principally  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  England  States.  Liberty 
was  first  invaded  by  Daniel  McMiehael,  who 
was  followed  by  Ralph  Bacon  in  1821,  from 
Mentor,  Ohio.     In  the  same  year,  the  families 
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^  -   _       j  f  gev 

SL  0.  Blowers,  ^^rtSS  '  »-S*  f-       ^  «  ■*  £  £~  and 


John  0.  Blowers,  iron.  , ~  -  ^ 
were  added  to  the  population  and 
t„  law  William  Blowers,  Cahm  bonier  » 

L  ^pid Tie  of  the  «*»  -  -  J  , 

Ifcr  some  dUmdvMW  »'  *»  f«* 
2-  portion  WW  »ti"  M^ved  to  the  in- 
to,  „d  .tag  iU  souttem  border  «n  «d» 
sive  enmberry  rearsh  made  it  uodes.rable foe 
stve  *.™»      J   „       first  resident 


oral  years,  near*  aw  —  —  —  ^ 

fort,  miles  distent.  J^J^^h,  of 
make  atrip  ^««^^qn„titJ 
one  of  these  nulls,  pure has >  luive 
of  wheat  from  —  to  Bucyrus 

it  ground,  and  carry  the  flour  oa 
_thc  vovage  consuming  from  a  week 

KoTofthc  queers  were  men  ^ 

Ibnustcdupon  poj^B  »  ^  Bbtty 

e,ghtyVT'n?rn> •  bSn*  discouraged  at  the 
acres  of  land,  man   *  and  ^turned 

hardships  they  had  toene on n  ^ 
to  their  old  homes.    Others  wou, . 
so  could  they  have  raised  the  wherew, 
carry  them  there.    This,  however  ^  ^ 


^^^^ 
"       "    ,  .  „W  nnd  it  was  ptobi 


W  illiam  naive.  »  

.lament  here  was  slow,  and  it  was  probabl) 

"T^  difficult,  and  trials  of  the  early  set- 
_    ,   ^  ...    „i<i1r,i<tTi  not  80 


of  the  country  each  year  -  -  -  isc 
able  to  live  in,  and  giving  increasing 
of  its  future  prosperity.  nMxraT.cc  of  the 

country  to  one  who  can  look  ^ 


"3E  difficulty  and  trials  of  the  ^,^^^868)  seems  M 
tiers  of  Crawford  County,  although  not  so   y«»  (*  r  of  lhc  residents  here  m 

 ^  hv  the  first  settlers  I     ^  ^  e  of  forty  ^  now  re 

1SJ.>,  alter  au  •>■  l:m<M1i,  to  recognize  a 

turl,  he  would  find    .  difficiiU  U)^^. 

•»»8tefomllf  ^It^  a  correct  lecorf 
iar  faces,  and  one    ho  has  no  ^ 

of  his  nge  is  inclined  to  think 
bore  a  century  instead  of  less  than  ha 


tiers  of  Crawlora  v-ouu^,  ».  — - 

great  as  those  encountered  by  the  first  settlers 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  were  yet  such  as 
would  be  considered  by  their  descendant*  of 
the  present  day  as  almost  insurmountable. 
Nearly  all  the  land  within  the  present  limits  or 
Uie  county  was  covered  by  heavy  timber,  which 
almost  entirely  prevented  the  sun's  rays  from 

reaching  the  ground.    This,  in  connection  with  |  one.  ^  ^  ^  a  larp  pro- 

the  formation  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of       U  win  wefC  of  >cw 

^.necessarily  made  very  muddy  road,  |  fg^fj^  S  fact  of  late  years  ta. 
even  with  the  little  travel  then  passing  on  '"^ /T^,^,  and  the  German  clement 
them,  and  mud,  and  the  fever  and  ague  pro-     - n  en  ,u  3  dm.      .  ^  <hc 

duced  by  the  same  causes,  were  the  great    in  most  p  r  ftbout  1SJ.. 

twhaeks  to  the  rapid  ^ht  e  r  am  suteling  ones,  there  was  a 

country    The  distance  from  mills  and  from  lu^thisjear 
other  settlements  was  also  among  the  serious  i«a 
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large  accession  of  German  population  Doming 
direct  from  Europe.    Coming   bv   the  Erie 
Canal  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  to  Cleveland  or 
Sandusky,  the  Mat.mee  Valley  presented  the 
most  available  place  for  settlement  at  that 
time,  and  this  fact  undoubtedly  determined  the 
dcstmat.on  of  scores  of  persons  who  have 
since  made  this  once  marshy  and  unhealthy 
country  to  become  a  strong  competitor  with 
bcal.t.es  f^  moro  h|ghly  favorcJ  ,jy  ^ 

1848,  the  political  troubles  of  Germany  brought 
another  considerable  addition  to  the  Teutonic 
element  of  Crawford,  and  many  a  German 
"ag.tator"  is  to  day  among  the  county's  most 
reliable  citizens. 

The  origin  of  Crawford  County  as  a  distinct 
political  division  of  the  State  dates  back  to 
February  20,  1820.   At  this  time,  the  whole 
Maumce  Valley  was  opened  to  settlement,  and 
was  divided  up  into  counties  for  judicial  and 
governmental  purposes.    Townships  1,  2  and 
3  south,  in  Range,  13,  14,  15,  10  and  17  east, 
and  all  the  land  east  of  these  townships  up  to 
what  was  then  the  western  limits  of  Richland 
County,  was  named  Crawford  County,  in  honor 
Of  the  gallant  soldier  who  ended,  "in  ITS*  a 
brave  and  praiseworthy  career  on  the  plains 
within  these  boundaries.    This  division  did 
not  at  that  time  have  any  political  significance 
or  power,  but  was  simply  attached  to  Delaware 
County,  an  association  that  did  not  even 
have  the  merit  of  an  equality  in  the  disadvan- 
tages.   Fortunately,  the  matter  of  law  or  fixa- 
tion did  not  enter  very  largely  into  the 
experiences  of  the  pioneer  settlements  until  a 
nearer  county  seat  was  provided.  Dec-ember 
18-3,  the  county  of   .Marion,  roughly 
blocked  out  at  the  time  Crawford  was  named 
was  regularly  organized,   and    became  the 
guardian  of  her  younger  sister,  as  the  act 
reads,  "for  judicial  purposes."    Save  that  some 
ot  its  townships  had  received  a  name  and 
something  of  a  start  toward  civilization,  Craw- 
lord  was  the  same  insignificant  figure  in  affairs 


of  state  as  before.    On  the  17th  of  February 
in  the  following  year,  the  Increase  of  popula- 
tion having  become  so  great  as  to  make  it 
inconvenient  for  the  moro  remote  settlers  to  go 
to  Marion  to  transact  their  business,  that  part 
of  Crawford  which  was  situated  north  of  the 
Wyandot  reservation,  "including  one  tier  of 
townships  lying  east  and  west,"  was  attached 
to  Seneca  County  for  judicial  purposes.  This 
continued  until  January  31,  1826.  Crawford 
County  was  independently  organize.!  and  intro- 
duced into  the  sisterhood  of  counties  by  the 
following  act : 

Sicrro*  L  Bo  it  enacted,  etc,  that  the  county  of 
Crawford  be.  and  the  BUM  is  hereby,  organitcd  into  a 
separate  and  dialing!  county. 

BtC  2.  That  all  Juices  of  the  Peace  residing 
within  the  county  of  Crawford  shall  continue  to  <IU- 
charge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until  their 
commissions  shall  expire  and  their  successors  are 
chosen  and  qualified. 

Sec,  3.  That  the  quali8ed  electors  residing  in  the 
count/  of  Crawford  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
townships  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  elect 
their  several  counly  officers,  who  shall  hold  Hair  re- 


spective office  until  the  next  annual  election,  and 
until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  according  to  Inw 
Src.  4.  That  all  suits  and  aclions.  whether  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  nature,  which  shall  have  been  commenced, 
shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  and 
all  taxes,  fines  and  penalties  which  shall  have  become 
due  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  passed. 

Six.  5.    Thai  Zalmon  Rows*  is  hereby  appointed 
Assessor  for  said  county  of  Crawford,  who  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April  next,  give  hond.  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  fourth  section  of  the  "act  establishing  an 
equitable  mode  of  taxation,"  to  the  acceptance  of 
Enoch  B.  Merryman,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
ceive said  bond,  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  County 
Auditor  of  said  county  forthwith  after  such  Auditor 
shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified  ;  and  I  ho  Asses- 
sor herein  appointed  shall  be  required  to  perform  the 
same  duties,  hold  his  office  for  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  by  a 
court  of  common  pleas  for  said  county  of  Crawford ; 
and  the  Auditor  or  State  is  hereby  required  to  trans- 
mit to  said  Assessor  a  schedule  of  all  lands  subject  to 
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.U  county,  which  "W-VJJ^ 
»e*,or  .tall  rco.ru  with  his  other  return  to  *•  County 

That  the  Commi-none*  elected  .ccordi"* 
U,  IhC  predion,  contain,!  in  the  third.ect.on  of  th, 
1  .h Jl  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next,  at  th 

»b»U  be  established  in  said  county. 

Ia7.    That  .bWtO—Ml"  and  fractal  ti*» 
.hip,  in  Cra.tad  County  which  have  heretofore  been 
L ln..».ed  to  and  form.!  a  Part  of  any  town.h.p  fa 
n„n  or  Seneca  Counties  respectively.  »re  hereby 

K^^M  hy  tta  Conner,  of 
.aid  county. 

The  county  thus  organized  intituled  a  scope 
of  territory  "three  Congressional  townships  in 
width,  and' extending  from  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Sandusky  and  Cranberry  Townships  to 
Ui;  western  boundary  of  Crawford,  Salem  and 
Mifflin  Townships,  in  Wyandot  County.  The 
linger  part  of  what,  is  now  Wyandot  County, 
KOd  three  miles  of  the  western  port  ion  of  Holmes 
and  Bucyrus  townships,  was  covered  by  the 
Wvandot  Indian  reservation.  In  183a,  the  In- 
dians soid  to  the  government  a  strip  seven 
miles  off  the  east  end  of  their  reservation, 
which  was  sold  by  the  government  publicly  in 
Marion.  Ohio.  This  tract  extended  in  what  is 
,„>w  Wyandot  County,  some  two  miles.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  land  located  around 
the  present  village  of  Osceola,  was  bought  by  a 
company  who  laid  out  this  town  and  sold  a 
good  many  lota  in  the  belief  that  the  county 
seat  would  eventually  be  removed  there,  as  it 
was  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  then  con- 
structed. This  speculation  was  defeated  on 
February  3,  18-15,  by  the  erection  of  Wyandot 
County.  In  the  general  rc-organixation  of  the 
counties  that  then  look  place,  Crawford  lost  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  middle  line  of  town- 
ships in  Range  15  cast,   and  sained  from 


while  extending  to  the  Rich  hind  Count  hue 
and  from  the  latter  county  on  the  east  a  tract  four 
miles  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of  Craw- 
ford from  north  to  south,  some  twenty  mile.  In 
IS  18  a  tier  or  fractional  sections  were  taken  oH 

ford  in  its  present  outlines.    In  the  r^««of 
township  lines  the  information  »  not  so  atcn 
r,tc    The  early  record,  of  tins  county  having, 
Xtunately,  Ln  burned,  the  only 
be  found  by  a  tedioua  search  tn  the 
of  Delaware  and  Marion  (W*  ^ 
Liberty  and  Whetstone  were  probably  erected 
t   the"  Commissioners  of  Delaware  Conn*  but 
wtth  what  boundaries  is  not  known.  Dnn-o 
the  three  years  this  county  was  attacl  ed JO 
Marion,  a  number  of  townships  north  cast  and 
west  of  the  Indian  reserve  were  erected,  Ssjca 
Tori  Tvmnchtee,  IHtl  and  Antrim  Towns  nps 
Le'among  these.     "Tymochtee  Townstnp 
says  Mr.  Modcrwcll,  May  directly  westof^ Bjea- 
H,L,  and  probably  contained  more  inhabitant 
forty  [now  fifty-two]  years  ago.  than  any  town- 
2  in  the  county,  and  contributed  its  full  share 
olebusinessof  our  courts."  W^w-*£ 
before  the  latter  part  of  1881,  by  H.e  » 
sioners  of  Crawford  is  open  to  conjecture  onl  • 
to  1845,  there  were  the  following  sixteen  to^ 
8hik,s,  of  which  none  of  those  located  wi  bin  be 
pr(L„t  limits  of  Crawford,  were  erected 
Joent  to   18:11 :    Antrim,   Bucyrus,  Center, 
(Jhitlield,  Cranberry,  Crawford,  Holmes,  Jack 
2  Llbertv,  Lykens,  Mifflin,  Sandusky 
Sycamore,  Tymoehtee.  and  Whetstone.  On 
the  Cth  of  March,  1815,  the  commissioners  oi 
Crawford  County  took  the  following  action  m 
regard  to  the  fractional  township*  and  terntory 
added : 


] 


Thi.  day.  It  wm  resolved  by  the  Commissioner,  of 
CrlwLl  County,  that  the  following  fraction. 

taken  from  the  counties  of  UichLnd  and  Mar,  - 
and' those  lying  on  ltawe*t  aide  of  said  county  of  Craw 
ford  accordi,,*  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  *>f 


«hins  in  Range  15  cast,   am!  gamed    trom    ford,  according  to  an       ».  »»•  ,  ,„  erect  the 

Marion  Count;  a  strip  of  territory  two  miles  |  the  State  of  Ohio.  Pa»ed  February  8.  ISO. ..  ^ 
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county  of  Wyandot,  and  alter  the  boundaries  of 
Crawford,  be  organiied  into  separate  townships,  to  wit : 
All  (hat  part  taken  from  the  county  of  Richland  and 
being  in  Township  twenty-two  (22)  north.  Range  twen- 
ty (20)  west,  be,  and  the  ..me  i.  hereby,  organised  into 
•  separate  township,  and  .hall  be  known  by  the  name 

of  Aramu : 

All  that  part  taken  from  the  county  of  Richland  and 
being  in  Township  twenty-one  (21)  north,  Range  twenty 
(*>)  weet,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  organiied  into  a 
^parat.  township,  and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of 

V  ICKXOJt. 

All  that  part  taken  from  the  county  of  Richland,  and 
being  in  Township  twenty  (20)  north,  Range  twenty 
(-')  west;  and  all  that  part  taken  from  Township 
nmeteen  (19)  north.  Range  twenty  (20);  and  .11  that 
P*rt  taken  from  the  county  of  Marion,  and  being  in 
Township  fifteen  (15)  north,  Range  twenty-one  (21), 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  organized  into  a  separate 
township,  »ndsh.ll  be  known  by  the  name  of  Polk  • 

All  that  part  taken  from  the  county  of  Marion  and 
being  ,n  township  four  (4)  south,  Range  sixteen  (16) 
east  ;  and  all  that  part  taken  from  the  county  of  Marion' 
and  being  ln  Towwhip  four  (4)  south,  Range  Bfteen 
(to)  east ;  and  all  that  part  taken  from  Township  three 
8)  south,  Range  fifteen  east,  except  six  sections  off 
the  north  end  of  ..Id  fractional  township,  be,  and  the 
same  «  hereby,  organised  into  a  separate  township,  and 
•hall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Dallas  : 

All  that  part  taken  from  Township  two  (2)  south 
«aage  fiftefn  (15)  east,  and  six  sections  off  the  north 
M  of  fractional  Township  three  (8)  aouth.  Range  fif- 
teen  (loj  east  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  organi.ed  into 
a  separate  township,  and  .hall  be  known  by  the  name 
or  ToftD: 

All  that  part  taken  from  Township  on.  (1)  south. 
Range  f^n  (18)  east,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  or- 
jamied  into  an  independent  township,  and  shall  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Tax  a.  : 

AH  that  part  taken  from  the  county'of  Marion,  and 
being  ,n  Township  four  (4)  „>u,h.  Rang,  seventeen 
I "  J  east,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  attached  to  Whet- 
stone : 

All  that  part  of  fractional  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
tbirty-two  (32),  in  Township  three  (S)  south,  Range 
J-een  e„t,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  attached  S 
Uucyrus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  township  of  Polk,  as 
-  constructed,  occupied  th.  aoutheaet  corner  of  the 
««u«ity  a.  Dallas  does  the  south  west.    To  this  arrange- 
ment the  citizens  object.d,  and  in  the  following  June 


the  line  of  division  between  Jackson  and  Polk  Town- 
ships was  run  from  the  •<  northeast  corner  of  Seo- 
tion  twenty...Ten  (27),  in  Polk  Township,  and  thene. 
west  on  the  section  line  to  lb.  southwest  corner  of  Seo- 
tion  twenty-two  (22),  in  Jackson  Township." 


On  the  10th  of  March,  1873,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship was  erected  out  of  the  twenty  sections  in 
the  western  part  of  Jackson  Township.  There 
had  been  two  polling  precincts  for  some  time, 
and,  a  jealousy  springing  up  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  officers,  a  division  was  made,  cut- 
ting Jackson  Township  off  with  but  eight  sec- 
tions.   With  these  changes,  Crawford  County 
stands  as  at  present,  divided  into  sixteen  town- 
ships.   Three  of  these  have  thirty-six  sections, 
one  has  forty  full  sections  besides  eight  frac- 
I  tional  sections,  two  have  thirty  sections,  and 
two  eighteen  sections,  and  the  others  have  re- 
|  spectively   twenty-eight,   twenty-six,  twenty- 
four,  twenty-two,  tw.-nty-ono,  twenty,  twelve 
and  eight  sections. 

The  first  election  provided  for  by  the  act 
erecting  the  county,  was  contested  with  consid- 
erable spirit    By  a  provision  of  the  act,  the 
first  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  fix  the 
place  for  holding  the  courts,  until  permanently 
fixed  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State. 
The  result  of  the  election,  therefore,  practi- 
cally decided  this  interesting  question,  and 
this  fact  constituted  the  point  on  which  the 
factions  joined  issue.    The  western  part  of  the 
population  considered  the  village  of  Crawford, 
located  on  the  Broken  Sword  Creek,  the  more 
generally  accessible,  and  the  southern  part  pre- 
ferred Bucyrus  as  the  site  for  the  county  seat 
The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  partisans  of 
Bucyrus,  in  the  election  of  Thomas  McClure, 
John  Magers  and  George  Poe,  who  established 
the  county  seat,  temporarily,  at  Bucyrus.  In 
1830,  Judge  Williams,  of"  Delaware;   R.  S. 
Dickenson,  of  Fremont,  and  J.  S.  Glass^o  of 
Holmes  County,  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  purpose,  confirmed  this 
action  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  es- 
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Ublished  the  county  seat  permanently  * 
,.,a     A  Mr  Beardaley  received  the  first  ap 
ntnfenf  'aB  Clerk,  but  shortly  afterward 
pointmcnt  as  ^ier  Rowse, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  u> 
„hrt  held  the  office  for  a  number  of  years,  ana 

*  ♦»     ™  time  discharged  the  duties  of 
at  the  same  time  uis< ;     c  clerk 
County  Recorder,    nc  was  succce<  eu 
by  J  B.  Larwill,  D.  W.  Swigart,  Alexander  P. 
Widman,  J.  B.  Clymer,  Thomas  Coughhn, 
David  C  CahiU  and  A.  A.  Buhl ;  and  as  Be- 
cker, bv  Jacob  Howenstine,  James  Robinson, 
Frank  M.  Bowyer,  William 
0.  Castle.    Hugh  McCracken  .as  the  first  Sher- 
iff, and   was   succeeded   by   John  >hUer 
John  Moderwell,  David  Holm, 
Samuel  Andrews,  James  L.  Harper,  John  Cald- 
well, James  Clement*,  Jonathan  Kiss,  ger, 
William  C.  Beal,  John  Franz  Joseph  W  orden, 
Daniel  Keplinger,  James  Worden  Henry 
Row  and  John  A.  Schaber.    J ames  Ma  tin  was 
first  elected  Auditor,  and  was 
office  by  Charles  Mcrriman,  Edward  Bdl.ps, 
John  Caldwell,  Jacob  Howenstem  George 
Sinn,  Owen  Williams,  John  Pitman,  A.  M  Jack 
son,  E.  R.  Kearslcy,  A.  A.  Ruhl,  Bj*«J 
William  Scroggs.  Frederick  M.  Swingle},  J. 
H.  Robinson.    The  first  County  Treasurer, 
John  H.  Morrison,  was  succeeded  by  Qm. 
Samuel  Myers,  George  Lauck,  Charles  Hct.ch 
Otto  Fieldner,  George  Donnenw.rth,  Jo^ph 
Roop,  John  Franz,  J.  B.  Franz,  John  G.  B.rk, 
CH.  Shoner  and  W.  Riblet    The  fir*t  Probate 
Judge  was  Harvey  Eaton,  who  was  succeeded 
by  George  Wiley,  P.  S.  Marshall,  J.  S.  Elliott, 
Abram  Summers,  James  Clements,  Bobert  Lee 
and  Shannon  Clements. 

The  delay  in  permanently  locating  the  coun- 
ty seat,  caused  a  delay  in  erecting  public  build- 
ings. The  Commissioners  provided  for  the 
first  sessions  of  the  courts  in  private  houses, 
but  feclii  g  the  need  of  a  Jail,  contracted  with 
Z.  Rowsc,  in  1827,  to  build  one  of  squared  tim- 
ber This  served  to  accommodate  the  county 
as  a  place  for  the  archives  of  the  county  as  well 


^xz^^-  When'int 

1830.  the  question  of  the 
of  justice  was  settled,  the  P">P™tore  °f.  ' "J 
rJ  donated  Lot.  89,  90  and  92,  ^  *  ^ 

zeD9  ^^--^iTJS 

nrfinalTy  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  un- 
S  June  4,  1833. 

tect,  and  Nicholas  Croncbaugh,  Abraham 
H„lm  Sr    and  William  Early,  contractors. 

later  records  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was  o 

«00    In  thU  jew.,  proposition  U> 
.bout  two.   in        .i_i„~i  to  ibo  people. 

va  d  and  was  finally  accepted  by  the  county 
L  julv  1840,  and  itnced  around  at  a  cost  of 
llt\Z  budding  of -ew 

brick  court  house  was  ^ 
WftS  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $18  000  O- 
rKley  of  Cleveland,  was  the  arch.tect,  and 
iSTFwZ  of  Mount  GUead ,  ^  « 
contractors.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  a  P^JJJ 
to  spend  $12,000,  in  buying  a  farm  and  budd 
ing  in  Infirmary  building,  was 
pLto  and  lost,  but  in  the  followmg  spring, 
April,  1857,  the  people  voted  for  a  new -  JJJ. 
Acco^lingly.on  Augusts,  1858, acontead. was 
eutcred  into  with  E.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  of  Cine* 
nati,  to  build  the  whole  of  the  prison  part,  at  a 
^t' of  $5,500,  and  with  George  B.Terwdl  ^r 

of  Bucvrus,  for  all  the  work,  save  the  pr  ^ 
part,  for  $3,076.98.  This  was  placed  on  Lot  W, 
Lch  was  'donated  to  the  county  fort  .pur- 
pose by  Samuel  Norton.    Finally,  in  18"', 
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building  of  au  Infirmary  was  undertaken,  at  a 
coat  of  $33,000,  David  Shank  being  the  con- 
tractor. This  building  is  a  large  two-story 
rectangular  brick  building,  with  basement,  with 
an  addition  in  the  rear,  and  is  finely  situated 
on  the  farm  in  Whctstoue  Township.  The  style 
of  construction  is  plain,  verging  on  unsightli- 
ncss.  A  recently  erected  building  for  the  in- 
sane is  much  more  presentable,  though  showing 
off  the  main  building  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
farm  is  composed  of  300  acres  of  good  farming 
land,  and  is  provided  with  good  barns  and  out- 
buildings. 

"  At  the  time  the  town  of  Bucyrus  was  laid 
out,  the  only  outlet  to  the  lake  with  teams  was 
by  way  of  New  Haven,  and  the  time  required 
to  make  the  trip  with  an  ox  team  waa  usually 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  Directly  north 
was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  Hu- 
ron Plains,  and  very  few  settlers  between  this 
and  Sandusky  City.  The  citizens  here  raised, 
by  subscription,  funds  to  open  a  wagon  track 
tli  rough  to  Honey  Creek.  Any  person  that 
ever  passed  over  it  found  it  a  hard  road  to 
travel.  At  this  time,  we  had  a  weekly  mail 
from  Marion  and  Sandusky  City.  At  times  in 
the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  not  sufficiently 
frozen  in  the  woods  to  bear  a  horse,  the  carrier 
would  leave  his  horse  here,  take  the  mail  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carry  it  afoot  to  Sandusky  anil 
back.  One  of  the  first,  and  probably  the  most 
important  public  improvement,  and  one  that 
did  more  for  the  interest  of  the  town  and  the 
opeuing-up  and  settlement  of  the  county,  waa 
the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike  road. 

"  In  1826,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  incorporating  seven  gentlemen  of 
Franklin  County,  Judge  Merriman  and  Col. 
Kowse,  of  Bucyrus,  and  seventeen  others  named 
in  the  act,  and  residing  along  the  lino  of  road, 
and  their  associates,  by  the  name  of  the  Colum- 
bus and  Sandusky  Turnpike  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  the  stock  divided  into  shares 
of  $100  each,  and  the  company  to  be  governed 


by  a  board  of  nine  directors.  The  charter  was 
accepted  by  the  company,  and,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  in  1827,  there  were  about 
32,U00  acres  of  land  given  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  said  company,  to  aid 
them  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  Soon 
after,  the  incorporators  met  iu  the  brick  school- 
house  in  Bucyrus,  and  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company.  Col.  Kilbourne  was  sur- 
veyor, and  Orange  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
locating  Commissioners  and  the  principal  agent 
as  long  as  the  road  was  under  the  control  of  the 
company.  It  was  some  seven  years  in  building, 
and  was  finished  in  1834,  and  was  106  miles  in 
length  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky.  The  aver- 
age cost  was  a  little  more  than  $700  per  mile. 
It  was  a  splendid  road  when  dry,  but  being  only 
a  clay  or  mud  pike,  in  the  spring  or  wet  season 
of  the  year,  it  was  in  places  almost  impassable. 
This  finally  wore  out  the  patience  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  toll  for  the  use  of  the  road, 
and  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  toll  gates  by 
an  armed  mob,  which  started  out  from  Colum- 
bus and  leveled  every  gate  to  the  northern  part 
of  Delaware  County.  This  brought  the  question 
before  the  Legislature  of  1843,  which  repealed 
the  act  incorporating  the  company.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature  again  for  a 
re  hearing,  but  was  passed  over  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  session  of  1356,  when  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  company  to  bring 
suit  against  the  State,  but  this  was  lost  in  the 
House,  which  seems  to  have  ended  the  matter. 

"The  citizens,  from  the  time  the  building  of 
this  turnpike  was  determined  upon,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  having  it  pasa  through  Bucy- 
rus. For  some  years,  it  was  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  State  from  the  river  to  the  lakes,  and 
waa  the  priucipal  road  to  market  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Delaware,  Union  and  Marion.  Seventy- 
five  wagons  loaded  with  wheat  were  counted 
passing  through  Bucyrus  in  one  day,  all  of 
which  would  return  loaded  with  goods,  and  the 
constant  traffic  incident  to  so  much  transporta- 
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tion,  created  business,  and  was  an  active  stimu- 
lus in  developing  the  town  and  county. 

"For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  settlement  | 
of  the  county,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  m- 
habitants  that  they  were  poor,  having  but  little 
to  sell,  and  no  market  for  that  little,  except  ( 
what  supplied  the  wants  of  new-coiners,  and 
some  cattle  and  hogs  which  had  to  be  dnreo 
mostly  to  the  East  on  foot,  and  there  sold  at 
bar.lv  living  prices.    One  steer  or  cow  would 
bring  about  as  much  now  as  four  did  at  that 
time    and  other  products  were  equally  low. 
Alt*  the  New  York  Canal  was  completed,  there 
was  quit*  a  change  for  the  better;  prices  of 
store  goods  came  down,  and  many  art.cles  of 
produce,  particularly  wheat,  found  a  ready 
market  at  the  lake. 

«  About  1828-29,  there  was  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  times.    Emigrants,  in  large 
numbers,  were  arriving,  many  of  them  substan- 
tial men  with  considerable  means,  who  bought 
out  mauv  of  the  first  settlers,  enabling  such  as 
were  in  debt  to  pay  up  with  cash,  thus  gradu- 
ally substituting  a  money  currency  for  our  old 
system  of  barter.    About  this  time,  the  Ger- 
mans commenced  settling  rapidly  in  the  county, 
some  of  them  locating  on  low,  wet  land,  which 
they  have  since  brought  into  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation. 

u  Al  this  time  a  better  class  of  houses  was 
being  put  up  than  heretofore.    In  18:51,  Mr. 
Halm  got  into  his  new  brick  hotel  in  Bucyrus, 
now  the  Sims  House,    The  following  summer, 
Mr.  Norton  built  his  brick  house  at  the  north 
I  end  of  the  town.    In  this  year,  1 S32,  the  United 
|  States  Land  Office  was  removed  to  Bucyrus, 
I  from  Tiffin.    Thomas  Gillipsie  was  Register, 
I  and  Joseph  H.  Larwill,  Receiver.    Lands  were 
now  rapidly  entered  ,  frequently,  on  Monday 
morning  (or  if  the  office  had  been  closed  for  a 
day  or  two),  from  twenty  to  forty  persons  have 
been  seen  gathered  around  the  office  of  the 
Register,  waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  each 
fearful  some  other  person  was  after  the  same 
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land  he  wished  to  obtain.    This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  days  of  wild  speculation 
that  apparently  pervaded  the  whole  country 
Crawford  County,  being  comparatively  new  and 
less  wealthy,  did  not  partake  of  this  spirit  so 
fully  as  the  older  sections.  The  removal  of  the 
Government  deposits  from  the  United  8W« 
Rank  to  local  banks  gave  an  impetus  in  this 
direction,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a 
large  number  of  banks  and  the  flooding  of  the 
country  with  paper  money.    Produce  and  real 
estate,  both  in  town  and  country,  ran  up  to 
fabulous  prices.     A  kind  of  man*  for  land 
appeared  to  possess  the  people.    This  continued 
until  1S37,  when  the  bubble  burst  and  Craw- 
ford County  suffered  k«"»>.V  wi,h       rcst  °, 
nation  for  its  folly.    The  recovery  was  s low 
and  it  was  not  before  1845  that  the  effec of 
the  panic  of  '37  could  be  said  to  have  lost  their 
power.    The  establishment  of  the  State  Bank 
in  this  year  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
business  of  the  county.    The  Irish  amine 
occurring  directly  after  this,  creating  a  detnauu 
fur  our  produce,  which  brought  coin  princpallj 
in  return,  added  to  the  improved  feeling  here 
The  Mexican  war,  closely  following  this  event 
resulting  in  large  expenditure  by  the  Govern 
mcnt,  was  of  great  benefit  to  a  new  country 
like  Crawford,  that  needed  nothing  so  much  as 
a  good  market.    Then  followed  the  discovery 
of  gi  ild  in  California.     These  causes  together 
furnished  the  county,  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, an  abundance  of  money  and  an  excel  ent 
currency.    The  county  now  improved  rapidly  , 
towns  were  nourishing,  and  the  farming  inter- 
ests were  never  more  flourishing." 

The  "rowth  of  the  county  in  point  or  popula- 
tion has  been  regular  and  healthful,  as  will 
appear  from  the  accompany  ing  teblc.  In  V* 
census  of  1830,  it  has  been  round  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  proper  division  of  the  total 
among  all  the  townships.  So  far  as  given,  the 
information  has  been  derived  from  reliable 
sources. 
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In  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  the  name 
of  Johnny  Appleseed,  whose  kindly  charity  and 
generous  philanthropy  wrought  bo  much  for 
every  frontier  community  in  Central  Ohio,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  scene  of  his  early  ac- 
tivity in  this  State  was  in  Richland  County,  and 
Crawford,  whicli  prolltcd  so  largely  by  its  close 
neighborhood  to  this  section,  certainly  owes 
him  the  tribute  of  a  good  word,  lie  was  fre- 
quently seen  here  by  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  early  orchards  here  are 
said  to  have  originated  from  his  nurseries.  "  He 
was  lx>rn  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  As 
early  as  1780.  ho  was  seen  in  the  autumn,  for 
two  or  three  successive  years,  along  the  banks  '  series, 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  Eastern  Virginia.  He  'Near  his  plantations,  which  were  remote 
attended  the  cider-mills  when  the  farmers  made  from  any  habitation,  he  provided  comfortable 
their  cider,  and  picked  the  seeds  from  the  pom-  shelters  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
ace  after  the  juice  had  been  expressed.    This    Hollow  trees  and  hollow  logs,  provided  with  a 

deep  nest  of  dr}-  leaves  served  this  purpose  in 
some  cases.  At  his  nursery  in  Sandusky 
Township,  near  the  present  location  ofLcesville 
in  Crawford  County,  ho  erected  a  shelter  by 
rearing  large  sections  of  the  bark  of  an  elm  tree 
against  a  log.  Under  this  he  had  a  home. 
From  this  nursery  was  obtained  many  of  the 

•HU  real  nine  waa  Jufan  Chapman. 


of  the  mountains,  embracing  what  was  then 
known  as  the '  New  Purchase,'  and  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Sfcite  of  Ohio. 

"  Years  afterward,  when  the  hardy  pioneers 
from  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  scaled 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  sought  homes  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  they  found  the  little 
nurseries  of  seedling  apple  trees  on  Braddock's 
Field,  at  Wheeling  Creek,  the  Flats  of  Grave 
Greek,  Holiday's  Cove,  and  at  other  places 
along  the  Ohio  Valley. 

"  The  eccentric,  but  ever  amiable  Chapman* 
was  also  found  here,  ready  to  sell  his  seedlings 
to  the  settlers  at  a  '  fipponnybit'  apiece.  His 
habits  of  life  were  then  as  they  remained  until 
his  decease.  He  would  spend  a  week  or  ten 
days  among  the  white  settlers,  or  borderers, 
then  penetrate  to  his  nurseries  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  or,  as  that  river  was  then  called 
in  the  language  of  the  aborgines,  Ne-tusta-raws. 
At  length  the  fertile  soil  of  Richland  County  in- 
vited this  enterprise  and  industry  farther  west 
Here  were  traced  the  foot-prints  of  Johnny 
Appleseed.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mohican 
Creek,  at  Mansfield,  near  the  present  site  of  the 
depot  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Chicago  Railroad,  was 
found  one  of  his  seedling  nurseries.  For  years 
he  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield,  as  his 
home  or  headquarters,  whence  he  would  make 
trips  of  two  or  three  months  length,  farther 
west  into  the  wilderness,  to  attend  to  his  nur- 


If 


occupation  procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
Johnny  Appleseed.  After  he  had  procured  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  seeds  for  his  purjxise, 
amounting  to  about  a  half  bushel  at  one  visit, 
he  started  westward  with  his  sack  of  seeds  upon 
his  back,  on  foot  and  alono,  to  cross  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  west 

lis  1873. 
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orchards  of  Springfield  Township,  Richland 
County.  The  father  of  the  writer,  Mordecai 
Bartley,  Joseph  Welch,  Richard  Congdon, 
Matthew  Curran  and  Jonathan  Beach,  went  to 
this  nursery  in  company,  spent  the  night  with 
Johnny  and  packed  their  trees  home  the  next 
day  on  horses.  They  supped  and  broke  their 
fast  in  the  morning  with  the  recluse,  both 
meals  consisting  of  mush  made  of  Indian  meal. 
The  culinary  utensils  of  the  household  consisted 
of  a  camp  kettle,  a  plate,  and  a  spoon. 

"The  residence  of  Chapman  at  Mansfield 
covered  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812  and  sev- 
eral years  following  it  During  the  dangers 
and  alarms  of  this  period,  Johnny  Appleseed 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  protecting  angel. 
On  the  night  of  the  massacre  of  Seymour's 
family  on  the  Black  Fork,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Mansfield,  he  left  the  house  of  Seymour  on  foot 
and  entered  Clinton,  one  mile  north  of  Mount 
Vernon,  by  sunrise,  pausing  everywhere  on  his 
way  to  give  the  alarm.  Although  I  was  then 
but  a  mere  child,  I  can  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  warning  cry  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed,  as  he  stood  before  my  father's  log  cabin 
door  on  that  night.  I  remember  the  precise 
language,  the  clear,  loud  voice,  the  deliberate 
exclamation,  and  the  fearful  thrill  it  awakened 
in  my  bosom.  '  Fly  !  fly  for  your  lives !  the 
Indians  are  murdering  and  scalping  Seymours 
and  ('opuses.'  My  father  sprang  to  the  door, 
but  the  messenger  was  gone,  and  midnight, 
silence  reigned  without.  Many  other  circum- 
stances incident  to  the  exposed  frontier  settle- 
ments in  days  of  danger  which  tried  men's  souls, 
manifested  the  cool  courage,  the  discreet  fore 
sight,  aud  the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  fidelity,  patience  and  abnega- 
tion of  this  frontier  philanthropist 

"John  Chapman  was  a  small  man,  wiry  and 
thin  in  habit.  His  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his 
face  and  neck  dark  and  skinny  from  exposure 
to  the  weather.  His  mouth  was  small ;  his  nose 
small,  and  turned  up  so  much  as  apparently 


to  raise  his  upper  lip.  His  eye  was  dark 
and  deeply  set  in  bis  head,  but  searching  and 
penetrating.  His  hair,  black  and  straight,  was 
parted  in  the  middle  and  permitted  to  fall  about 
his  neck.  His  hair  withal,  was  thin,  fine  and 
glossy.  He  never  wore  a  full  beard,  but  shaved 
all  clean,  except  a  thin  roach  at  the  bottom  of 
his  throat  His  beard  was  lightly  set.  and  very 
black.  This  was  his  appearance  in  IS  10,  when 
the  writer  last  saw  him  in  Mansfield,  and  at 
that  time  he  had  changed  but  little,  if  any,  in 
general  appearance  during  the  twenty-five 
jfears  preceding.  The  dress  of  the  man  was 
unique.  The  writer  assumes  to  say  that  he 
never  wore  a  cotfeo  sack  as  a  part  of  his  ap- 
parel. He  may  have  worn  the  off-cast  clothing 
of  others  ;  he  probably  did  so.  Although  often 
in  rags  and  tatters,  and  at  best  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  wardrobe,  he  was  always 
clean,  and,  in  his  most  desolate  rags,  comfort- 
able, and  never  repulsive.  He  generally,  when 
the  weather  would  permit,  wore  no  clothing  on 
his  feet,  which  were  consequently  dark,  hard 
and  horny.  He  was  frequently  seen  with  shirt 
pantaloons,  and  a  long-tailed  coat  of  the  tow- 
linen  then  much  worn  by  the  farmers.  This 
coat  was  a  device  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  in 
itself  was  a  curiosity.  It  consisted  of  one  width 
of  the  coarse  fabric,  which  descended  from  his 
neck  to  his  heels.  It  was  without  collar.  In 
this  robe  were  cut  two  arm-holes,  into  which 
were  placed  two  straight  sleeves.  The  mother 
of  the  writer  made  it  up  for  him  under  his  im- 
mediate direction  and  supervision. 

"  John  Chapman  was  a  regularly  constituted 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  revelations  of  Emanuel  Swc- 
denborg.  He  was  also  a  constitued  missionary 
or  that  faith,  under  the  authority  of  the  regu- 
lar association  of  that  faith  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  writer  has  seen  and  examined 
his  credential!  as  to  the  latter  of  these.  This 
strange  man  was  a  beautiful  reader,  and  never 
traveled  without  several  of  the  Sweden borgian 
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pamphlets  with  him,  which  he  generally  carried 
in  hia  bosom,  and  which  he  was  ever  read}-  to 
produce  nnd  read  upon  request  He  never  at- 
tempted to  preach  or  to  address  public  audiences. 
In  private  consultations,  he  often  became  en- 
thusiastic, when  he  would  frequently  arise  to 
expound  the  philosophy  of  his  faith.  On  such 
occasions,  his  eyes  would  flash,  his  wiry  little 
form  would  swell,  his  voice  expand,  and  his 
clear  thought  would  burst  into  a  startling  in- 
spiration of  eloquence,  complete  and  consum- 
mate, exalted,  beautiful,  forcible  and  replete 
with  chaste  figures  and  argumentative  deduc- 
tions. His  diction  was  pure  and  chaste,  and 
his  language  simple  but  grammatical. 

"  The  year  of  the  erection  of  the  old  court 
house  in  Mansfield,  while  the  blocks  of  founda- 
tion stone  and  the  timber  lay  scattered  upon 
the  public  square,  a  wandering  street  preacher, 
of  the  name  of  Paine,  a  man  with  a  long,  white 
beard,  who  called  himself '  The  Pilgrim,'  entered 
the  town.  After  blowing  a  long  tin  horn  which 
he  carried  with  him.  he  assembled  an  audience 
on  the  stone  and  timbers  of  the  court  house. 
In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he  pointed  to  where 
Johnny  Applcsced  lay  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  feet  resting  upon  the  top  of  ono  of  the 
stones,  and  exclaimed  :  '  See  yon  ragged,  old, 
barefooted  sinner,  and  be  warned  of  the  paths 
of  sin  by  his  example.'  Johnny  arose  to  his 
feet,  folded  his  hands  behind  him,  under  his 
tow-linen  coat,  and  slowly  approached  the 
speaker.  As  the  speaker  paused  a  space,  John- 
ny commenced  in  this  wise :  '  I  presume  you 
thank  God  that  you  arc  not  as  other  men  ? '  'I 
thank  God  that  I  am  not  :is  you  are, '  returned 
Paine.  'I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  nor  am  I  of  the 
generation  of  vipers.  I  am  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed minister,  whether  you  arc  or  not '  '  Lord 
be  merciful  unto  me  a  sinner, '  said  Chapman, 
and  walked  away. 

"  In  the  character  of  John  Chapman  there 
was  nothing  light  or  frivolous.  He  was  free 
from  all  affectation.    He  never  affected  the  style 


or  language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  His  lan- 
guage was  plain,  simple  and  graphic — his  man- 
ner earnest  and  impressive.  His  utterances 
always  commanded  respect  and  awakened  deep 
and  thoughtful  consideration  from  those  who 
heard  him.  His  dejwrtment  was  uniformly 
chaste  and  respectable,  and  marked  by  a  pas- 
sive dignity.  In  his  method  of  thought  he  was 
analytical,  and  in  his  line  of  argument,  varying 
between  the  inductive  and  logical.  He  spoke 
apparently  without  effort,  in  a  natural  and  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant  flow  of  language,  to  express  a 
deep  current  of  metaphysical  reasoning  and 
ethical  thought.  He  penetrated  his  auditors, 
apparently  without  intending  to  do  so,  and 
moved  them  without  knowing  it. 

"  Physically,  he  was  indolent  and  fond  ofease. 
The  writer  once  watched  him,  undiscovered,  as 
he  was  working  in  his  nursery,  near  the  Big 
Bend  in  the  creek  near  Mansfield.  nc  lay  in 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  thorn  tree  in  the  cen- 
ter of  his  nursery,  and  there,  lying  on  his  side, 
he  reached  out  with  his  hoe  and  extirpated 
only  such  weeds  as  were  within  his  reach.  He 
preferred  sleeping  upon  the  floors  of  the  farmers, 
as,  he  said  that  the  indulgence  in  the  luxury 
of  soft  beds  would  soon  beget  a  bad  habit  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  indulge  in  his  varied 
method  of  living. 

"This  man  cherished  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  all  living  things.  His  every  act  nnd 
step  in  life  manifested  this  attribute  as  the  per- 
vading trait  of  his  nature.  He  was  as  tender 
and  innocent  as  a  child,  and  as  easily  moved  to 
tears  by  the  sorrows  of  others,  or  even  the  suf- 
fering'* of  animals.  He  has  been  known  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  horses,  take  them  from  the 
harness,  and,  with  a  blessing,  turn  them  loose 
to  the  luxurious  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  to 
become  their  own  masters.  He  was  never 
without  money,  nnd  frequently  furnished  the 
housewives  with  a  pound  or  two  of  tea,  a  great 
expense  at  that  time,  although  he  held  that  the 
indulgence  in  that  aromatic  luxury  was  adissi- 
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pation.  At  one  time  he  bought  six  breakfast 
plates  at  a  Mansfield  store,  and,  upon  being 
asked  what  use  he  had  for  them,  he  replied  , 
that  he  would  save  dishwashing  by  having  so 
many  ;  that  by  eating  his  meats  upon  a  fresh 
plate  each  day  he  need  not  wash  dishes  more 
than  once  a  week.  The  truth  was,  he  carried 
the  plates  to  a  poor  family  near  Spring  Mills, 
Richland  County,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  the  most  of  their 
table  furniture  by  an  accident 

"In  1838— thirty-seven  years  after  his  ap- 
pearance on  Licking  Creek— Johnny  noticed 
that  civilization,  wealth  and  population  were 
pressing  into  the  wilderness  of  Ohio, 
to  he  had 

wave   of  settlement;    but  now  towns  and 
churches  were  making  their  appearance,  and, 
at  long    intervals,  the  stage-driver' s  horn 
broke  the  silence  of  the  grand  old  forest,  and 
he  felt  that  his  work  was  done  in  the  region  in 
which  he  had  labored  so  long.     In  1840,  he 
resided  near  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, where  he  hail  a  sister  living,  ami  probably 
made  that  his  headquarters  during  the  nine 
years  that  he  pursued  his  eccentric  avocation 
"on  the  western  border  of  Ohio  and  in  Indiana. 
In  the  summer  of  1817,  when  his  labors  had 
literally  borne  fruit  over  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  territory,  at  the  close  of  a  warm  day 
after  traveling  twenty  miles,  he  entered  the 
house  of  a  settler  in  Allen  County,  Ind.,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed.    He  declined  to  eat 


with  the  family,  but  accepted  some  bread  and 
milk,  which  he  partook  of  sitting  on  the  door-  , 
step  and  gazing  on  the  setting  sun.    Later,  he 
delivered  his  -  news  right  fresh  from  heaven' 
by  reading  the  Beatitudes.     Declining  other 
accommodations,  he  slept  as  usual  on  the  floor, 
and  in  the  early  morning  he  was  found  with 
his  features  all  aglow  with  a  supernal  light  and 
his  bod;  so  near  death  that  his  tongue  refined 
its  office.  The  physician,  who  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, pronounced  him  dying,  but  added  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  man  in  so  placid  a  state  at 
the  approach  of  death.    At  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  fortv-six  of  which  had  been  devoted  to 

,  hie  self-imposed  mtoekm,  he  rip^*** 
easily  kept  just  in  advance  of  the    as  naturally  and  beautifully  as  the  seeds  ot  us 

own  planting  had  grown  into  fiber  and  bud  and 
blossom  and  the  matured  fruit"# 
»  He  had  full  many  ft  story  to  tell, 
And  goodly  hvmns  thnl  he  sung  right  wellj 
He  tossed  up  the  table*,  end  joined  the  boyi 
In  many  »  game  n»U  of  fun  ftnJ  nolB6' 
«•  And  lie  seemed  so  hearty,  in  work  or  play. 
Men,  women  and  boys  all  urged  him  to  stay. 

Thus  passed  from  earth  one  of  the  memo- 
rable characters  of  pioneer  days,but  his  memory 
will  linger  in  the  hearts  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions for  vcars  to  come,  and  their  children  w.H 
learn  to  revere  the  decaying  monuments  of  hie 
industry  and  benevolence,  as  the  memorials  ot 
one  whoso  character,  though  unbalanced, 
swayed  to  the  brighter  side  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
I         Prolusions  exert  a  wide  influence  in  a  I  Indiin  titl„  t„  »i 

J-  community,  and  the  history  of  Cr.wfonl  .  .  ^  ba'aBCe  Was  exli"K»ished  by 
County  would  be  incomplete  wiLl  ^ry     ^  "  ^  Sandusky,  March  17, 

of  the  legal  and  medical  professions.    The  J- 

Wlrf;?  °f,thC  bar  °f  the  ■  by 


special  request  for  this  work 

Crawford  County  was  erected  and  attached 
to  Delaware  County  April  1,  1820.  I„  Febm. 
»*y,  18-4,  the  northern  tier  of  townships  was 

and  on  May  i,  182ij  the  remain(,er 
ipriM^'-    THhC  organs 

itoLVS ,,lnd  800,1  after  Buc>ru8 

selected  as  the  county  seat 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  was  a  clar 
Zll,T^  "J?  **  »old,  and 


1842. 

The  first  term  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
Franklin  Adams,  Esq.,  and  was  prcn^i Vt our  rV  'ldd  "  in  tbc 

special  request  for  this  work         P  '    J0"3,6  f  J"*  on  the  south  hank  of 


level  tlmf  H    r  ,7         "■■s««*«w  mow,  and  so    session  of  the  C 

S  nnd  H  ******  timb^r  of  the  1844-45,  when  h 
iortst.s  ;iii(l  the  trnisses  nnH  rn,,i,  .  .    '    "  " 


.  —  — ~  "^'V's  uuiijcr  oi  the 

&»*  and  the  grasses  and  rank  growths  of  the 
pnunes  were  sufficient  to  obstruct  drainage, 
and  present,  upon  a  largo  proportion  of  the  ter- 
nary, a  senes  of  8Wails,  marshes  and  sluggish 

and  mostly  of  the  corduroy  style.    The  houses 

«0  thing  else.  Until  after  the  public  lands  in  ' 
ttuu  part  of  the  country  were  taken  up,  the  mar- 

acl  th  r    ammProved  *1  25  per 

acre,  the  Government  price. 

The  Wyandot  and  the  Cherokee  Boy  reser- 
va  mns  containing  about  147,000  acres,  were 

*lthin  the  ni-tir  nnl  i:„:*.,  -     .  ' 


o     i    .     „   •"       vue  avula  "ank  o; 

Sandusky  River,  at  the  site  of  the  present  resi 
•feuco  of  C.  II.  Shonert    Ebenezcr  Lane,  of 
Norwa Ik,  was  Presiding  Judge.     He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1824,  his  circuit  including  all  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,    Upon  its  organ- 
Ration,  Crawford  County  was  attached  to  it 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  until  the  fall  of  1830  He 
was  then  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Of  Ohio,  a  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  Court  in  Banc,  in  the  winter  of 


-  jo  resigned. 
Judge  Lane  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
September  17, 1793,  and  died  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
June  12, 1SGG.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1811.     He  studied  law  with  Judge 
Matthew  Griswold.atLyme,  Conn.,  and  in  1SH 
was  admitted   to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
practico  at  Norwich,  Conn.     In  March  1817 
he  came  to  Elyria,  Ohio.    In  May,  1810,  he 
was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Huron 
County,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  re- 
moved  to  Norwalk.    After  his  resignation  as 
Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court,  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company,  and  devoted  the  next  ten  yean 
within  the  origmaf  ifmTte  rtCnZrtTnA  ™  I  v  ^  umaUa=C'"ent  of  rail™ds  in  Ohio.  In 
-cupied  by  the  aboThrinal  W  w,  '! *°Vembcr>  1S5r»>  ho  "*  appointed  counsel  and 
700  in  W^J^T^lS^SSi  TdCat  (Hrcctor  °f  "»  ™«*  Centra.  Itailr^d  I 

thousand  four  hundred I  acres  of fh  f  ^  a  P°sitio»  he  held,  with  his  residence 

I  acres  of  these  lands  were    at  Chicago,  until  March  16,  1859,  when  he  I 

resigned  and  retired  to  private  life.    He  was  a 
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 "   Z       „i  m*™  I  Gov  Chase,  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Stale  Su- 

close  student  of  law,  science  and  general  I  tem-  ^ «,  ^Uavacancv  caused  by  there^ 

ture,  and  was  prompt  and  ^»f** \^^^^Zm.^O^ 
meeting  every  engagement  and  M"?*    nat  on  of  Ju  ,  to  m  the  u„- 

every  duty.  On  the  circuit,  he  would  patronize  |  of*^ »  S  £  -  ^  ^  ^  of  ^  ^ 
the  most  retire!  and  orderly  hotel  within  •  Mile  |  «pired 

1  ^   A    mm.  «H  hlE 


or  two  of  the  court  house,  and  devote  all  his 
leisure  time  to  reading  and  study.  lie  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  t  he  bar  and  the  people.  His  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  Reports  are 
monuments  of  his  scholarship,  integrity  and 
abilities. 

In  the  winter  of  1830-31,  Judge  Lane  was 
succeeded  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  by  David 
Higgins,  of  Norwalk,  who  held  the  office  of 
President  Judge  seven  years— a  full  term. 
His  last  appearance  on  the  bench  in  Crawford 
County  was  at  the  September  term,  1 837.  He 
was  a  dignified  gentleman,  of  good  abilities  and 
intention^,  and  of  fine  personal  appearance.  He 
was,  however,  rather  unfortunate  in  securing 
the  deference  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  in 
comprehending  the  motives  of  others,  and  in 
making  his  own  properly  understood.    This  let! 
to  frequent  unpleasant  collisions  with  members 
of  the  bar.    Upon  the  whole,  his  term  was  a  , 
stormv  one,  at  the  close  of  which  he  retired  to 
private  life.    In  the  winter  of  1S37-33.  Judge  | 
|  Higgtafl  was  succeeded  by  Ozias  Bowcn,  of 
1  Marion,  who  held  the  oHloe  of  President  Judge 
for  two  terms— fourteen  years— until  the  judi- 
cial system  under  the  Constitution  of  1802 
was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Constitution  of 
1851. 

Judge  Bowen  possessed  much  shrewdness  and 
ability,  and  excelled  as  a  chancellor.  He  dis- 
chari^jd  his  duties  honestly  and  faithfully  and  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  bar. 
He  was  born  at  Augusta,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
1, 1805,and  died  at  Marion.  Ohio,  September  2G, 
1871.  He  studied  law  with  Gregory  Powers  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  wasadmitted  to  the  bar,  at  that 
place,  September  23,  1828,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced practice  at  Marion.  In  1  S5G,  he  was,  by 


In  1860,  he  was  one  of  the  Ohio 
Elector  President  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  organization  of  the  county  unUl 
February,  1852,  the  offices  of  Associate  Judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  have  been  filled  b  ( 
the  following  pernor-:-  John  Cary.  knoch  B. 
Meriman.  John  B.  French,  Jacob  Smith  Abel 
Car,  Josiah  Robertson,  George  Poe,  Hugh 
Welch,  Samuel  Knisely,  Andrew  Failor,  Robert 
\V.  Musgrave,  Robert  Lee  and  James  Stewart. 
These  were  all  gentlemen  of  character  and 
standing  in  the  community,  and  discharged 
their  duties  well  and  conscientiously.  TM 
earlier  records  and  files  of  the  courts  arc  lost 
Once  they  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire ;  at 
|  a  later  date,  the  most  that  remained  were  taken 
'  away  in  the  night  by  parties  against  whom  in- 
dictments were  pending.    There  are  no  records 
or  files  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  1831. 
The  Common  Picas  journal  opens  with  tne 
March  term.  1834 

The  first  resident  members  of  the  bar  \  emB 
young  men,  without  experience  or  confidence 
in  themselves,  the  most  important  business 
|  the  courts  was  conducted  by  older  and  more  , 
1  experienced  lawyers,  residing  in  neighboring 
counties,  and  accustomed  to  following  the  cir- 
cuit, sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, with  about  the  regularity  of  the  Judges. 
Am  ong  those  of  this  class  whose  names  appear 
most  frequently  marked  as  counsel  upon  the 
earlier  court  dockets  are  Andrew  CoiUnberr  , 
James  Purdy  and  John  M.  May,  of  Manstield 
Orris  Parish,  of  Delaware  ;  Oaias  B«wen  am 
James  H.  Godman,  of  Marion  ;  and  Charles 
T,  Boalt,  of  Norwalk.     All  of  them  were 
earnest,  active  men,  and  distinguished  am 
priut  law  vers.  . 

John  ii.  Morrison  resided  at  Bucyrus,  and 
was  en-aged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  the  organ 
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ization  of  the  county,  in  1826.  and  was  the  first 
County  Treasurer  elected.  He  was  considered 
a  brilliant  man,  but  lacking  in  the  steadiness 
and  perseverance  necessary  for  success  and 
distinction  in  his  profession.  He  removed  to 
Findlay,  Ohio,  in  1 837,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
ago.  Isaac  H.  Allen,  M.  Flick  and  a  Mr.  Stan- 
berg  located  at  Bueyrus  and  practiced  law 
batmen  the  years  1826  and  1830.  Allen  died 
here  in  1823.  The  others  left  the  place  prior 
to  1830. 

Josiah  Scott  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Penn.,  December  1,  1803,  and  died  at  Bueyrus. 
Ohio,  June  15,  IS"!*.  He  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Jefferson  College.  Pennsylvania,  in 
1821,  taught  a  classical  school  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  became  a  tutor  at  Jefferson  College 
and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  located  at  Bueyrus  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1823.  He 
represented  Crawford.  Marion  and  Delaware 
Counties  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1840.  In 
1850,  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  Butler  Co., 
Ohio,  and  continued  practice.  In  1856.  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Chase  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Ranney,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  was  elected  to  a  full 
term  of  five  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1861 
and  18CC.  His  services  as  Judge  commenced 
at  December  term,  1856,  and  ended  February 
9,  1872.  He  removed  to  Bueyrus  in  1870,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  last  term  resumed  practice. 
In  1876,  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Hayes, 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  Commission,  a  body 
of  five  members,  created  in  1875,  by  Amend- 
atory Section  22,  Article  4,  of  the  Constitution 
of  Ohio,  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  business 
then  on  the  dockets  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  in  respect 
to  such  business  as  the  Supreme  Court.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Commission,  February 
2,  1876,  he  was  elected,  by  his  associates. 
Chief  Judge  for  one  year  thereafter,    ne  con- 


tinued a  member  of  the  Commission  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1879,  the  close  of  its  term. 

His  active  business  life  covers  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
spent  in  this  community.  Nearly  all  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  earlier  efforts  passed  away  before 
him,  leaving  a  succeeding  generation  the  spec- 
tators of  his  later  and  more  mature  laltors.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  presence,  a 
genial  disposition  and  sparkling  wit,  and 
intellectual  faculties  and  powers  of  analysis  of 
a  very  high  order.  He  was  thoroughly  hon- 
est and  upright  in  his  dealings  and  intercourse 
with  others ;  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
excelling  specially  in  mathematics  and  the 
classics  ;  an  eloquent  advocate  and  an  able  and 
learned  lawyer  and  jurist.  No  man  was  ever 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
at  home,  and  few,  indeed,  have  been  so  de- 
serving. 

George  Sweney  was  born  near  Gettysburg, 
Penn.,  November  1.  1706,  and  died  at  Bueyrus, 
Ohio.  October  10,  1877.  He  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Pennsylvania;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  About  the  year  1820, 
he  commenced  practice  at  Gettysburg  and  con- 
tinued it  for  ten  years.  The  Gettysburg  bar 
was  then  distinguished  for  the  abilities  and 
brilliance  of  its  members.   In  1830,  he  removed 


to  Bueyrus  and  continued  practice 


While 


holding  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Crawford  County,  in  1838,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
District,  and  was  re  elected  in  1S40.  In  1853, 
he  removed  to  Geneseo,  III.,  but  returned  to 
Bueyrus  in  1856,  nnd,  alter  serving  another 
term  as  Prosecuting  Attorney,  retired  from  the 
bar.  He  was  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
intellectual,  dignified,  engaging  in  manners,  a 
good  public  shaker,  amiable,  honorable  and 
upright,  and  plain  and  domestic  in  his  habits. 
His  cases  at  bar  were  well  managed,  but  the 
practice  was  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar  and  close  student  of  science. 
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and  always  preferred  the  retirement  and  comfort* 
of  home,  and  a  life  of  literary  ease  to  the 
turmoil  and  controversies  of  politics  and  acUve 
practice  at  the  bar. 

John  M.  Armstrong  was  educated  at  Nor- 
walk  Seminary,  read  law  with  Judge  James 
Stewart,  of  Mansfield,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  located  in  practice  at  Bucyrus  in  1838.  In 
1843,  he  moved  west  with  the  Wyandot  In- 
diana at  the  junction  of  the  Kaw  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  where  the  town  of  Wyandotte,  Kan., 
now  stands.     He  died  several  years  afterward, 
at  Mansfield,  on  his  way  home  from  a  visit  at 
Washington  on  business  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs oAhe  Wyandot  Indians.    Robert  Arm- 
strong, his  father,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  and  lived  among  them  and  married 
a  half-blood  Wyandot  woman,  and  acquired  a 
a  tract  of  land  at  Fort  Ball  by  the  treaty  of 
1817.    John  M.  Armstrong,  the  son,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Russell  Bigelow,  a 
distinguished  preacher.    He  had  good  business 
capacities,  and  was  well  educated  and  accom 
plished. 

Ebcnezer  A.  Wood  removed  from  Norton, 
Ohio,  to  Bucyrus,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  After  re- 
maining about  two  years,  he  went  to  Missouri. 

WHlmm  Fisher,  of  Marion  County,  came  to 
Bucyrus  in  June  1841,  aud  went  into  practice 
in  partnership  with  Josiah  Scott   He  returned 
to  Marion  in  a  year,  and  continued  practice 
I  there  until  his  death. 

Lawrence  W.  Hall  came  to  Bucyrus  from 
Cuyahoga  County  in  the  spring  of  1844  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.    He  held  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Crawford 
County,  by  successive  elections,  from  October, 
18-15.  to  October  1851.    At  the  fall  election  of 
1851,  the  first  under  the  present  constitution,  he 
was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court, 
which  he  held  until  February,  1857.    In  1850, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep-  I 
 t.ii««  nf  the  Tuirtv-fifth  Conarress.  for  the 


term  closing  in  March,  1857,  and  continued 
practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bu- 
cyrus, January  18,  1863.    He  was  kind  and 
genial  in  disposition,  popular  in  manners  able 
and  successful  as  a  practioner,  and  a  mode  of 
urbanity  on  the  bench,  and  was  more  a  politi- 
cian and  partisan  leader  than  lawyer.    The  op- 
position to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  developed 
Sn  this  locality,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and,  in  1862,  Judge  Hall  was  ^ 
rested  and  nominally  held  for  several  weeks  a 
political  prisoner,  at  Camp  Mansfield,  and  final- 
ly discharged  without  further  action.     In  con-  ; 
sequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  on  parole,  and  re- 
quired  to  report,  only  as  it  suited  his  conven- 

ience.  , 

Josiah  S.  Plants  was  born  in  Fennsylvan.a 
in  1820,  and  died  in  Bucyrus,  August  23, 18 M, 
of  wounds  received  by  the  accidenta  d.scharg* 
of  a  gnu.    He  was  educated  at  Ashland  Acad- 
emy studied  law  under  instruction  of  Jndgt 
Joeieh  Scott,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus,  in  1844  tt 
the  fall  of  1858,  he  w»  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  five  years  term 
commencing  in  February.  1859.    He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  industry,  honesty  of  purpose,  de- 
votion  to  his  friends,  fidelity  to  his  cUcntt  an 
earnestness  and  force  as  a  public  speaker.  His 
career  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  was  suet  as 
to  justify  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friuias 
had  his  life  been  prolonged. 

Joseph  E.  Jewett  came  from  Wayne  County 
opened  a  law  office  at  Bucyrus,  in ^1*44  ana 
continued  in  practice  until  the  fall  of  1^- 
when  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 

he  has  since  died. 

John  Clark,  from  Richland  County,  com- 
menced practice  at  the  bar  in  Bucyrus ,  in  the 
the  spring  of  1845.  ne  removed  to  Ashlanci 
1846,  and  afterward  to  Iowa  City,  where  he 

Enoch  W.  Meriraan  was  born  in  Bucyrus, 


he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep-  I  Enoch  W.  Men.nan  w«  »  - 
resentatives  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  for  the  I  November  17,  1830,  and  died  at  Uraiwo, 
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-til  the  spring  0U8GI.  iT^O^^  SaJr^TT  ^  J"d»'c  «*  <wj> 
**  the  Preaident'e  first  call  for  tn»     I  '       '"3  °r  h<?  vatant*  ^iowd  by  the  mi* 

H'.'ls  ..  .... t.  ..  I  „...!  .  _ 


m  camp  before  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment 

8Jo,  and  died  at  Koekford,  DL,  Oe.ol.er  17, 
nTn~'  A  a<lmitU;d  ^  the  bar  «>m. 

tTnuM    TtiCC  ^  BuC-m'8  iD  1857>  a<">  «»- 

Z  om-  T""  aboUt itbnw  >c™  Attbe 

«  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Waabing! 

Burr  Morris  was  born  September  9,  1823  in  i 
8**  toun,,,  „nd  died  in  November,  L8G*  at 

«h  to  Hancock  County  in  183-1,  and  was  ',!„. 
Sel  °i?mnT  Sch-l9-l  atFindla, 


wase^-tedandquaHHed.  In  1859,  he  removed 
to  Uapakoneta,  where  he  has  sinec  died 

William  M.  Beer  studied  law  with  bin  brother 
^1*0  Beer  ami  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about 

One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Inf;in. 
try  serving  daring  the  war,  and  by  regular 
gradation  rising  to  the  rank  of  Captain  \f 
tor  graduating  in  the  law,  ho  engaged  for  a 
t.me  in  the  book  business,  but  finally  removed 
to  Humboldt,  Iowa,  where  he  practtoed  law,  un- 
til his  death  in  1S74. 

Robert  M.  Kelly  waa  born  fa,  Lancaater 
County,  Pe„„,  April  8,  1815.  and  eame  to  Knox 


Academy.    He  read  *  I  v",u,lJ>  rL'""-,  April  8, 

fndlay,  and  gradual  at  clZlTV'  I  I^V,^'      1834    *  -  * 

»l'c«arandcommen^lpracL  „rB^  I  ^  .T'™'  practice  A"^st  1842  & 
October,  18ol,  he  was  eLuL   IW^uh "  U  1  Iv  t      TrT'  ^  !>°lk  "»  aP" 

tomey  of  Crawford  Countv  and  re  d  I  v  f  Rcg",tBr  °f  thc  Laod  °'»«  •» 

1803.    I„  April  1864  he  ^iCd  ^d  5    ?PPCT  »««  "-moved  to  that  place  in 

to  Albany,  Or    and'  th  '         "  °f  ^  ^    "C  ^  ^  <*  ^  sales 

*»  of  law.     I„  June,  ^"he  w.    ' I"';    Z^?"*  °f  ^  1Vyawfc*  Nation,  and 

County  Judge  of  Linn  C^to^d  1  ^  ^  f,"""'  *  rc'"°Val  lV"'U  ^ 

in  office.  J'       fl,ed  ",,,lt;    *«"dusky.    I„  1S52,  he  was  appointed  bv  (]',. 

William  &  Fit*si,„mons  was  born  In  Craw  f "'^n^  Jndge  of  Wyan- 
ford  County  March  8  1811  and  Wi  l  .  ?*  C°U"ty'  hoW,n»  tbl!  fr>"»  J««anrv  to 
^  July  1870  He  rwid  hw  with  nT  2^1*?  ^  1,c  -  «^  ■  » 
Swignrt,  at  Bneyrus  ami  w^  -uton^  .  ^'  ^  °f  &  Indiana  ^Iwml  Corn- 
er March  18,  Sf     ,          i  n  h^  n°  H'  "  Jil""  -°'!  ,S'H  a"d  Wi8  ito 

in  Company  C  Ei'ditb  Ohio  V  i    f  I  -'Car  °f  ,tS  ^gani.atiou.  He 

Infantry.and  ^en  intoaet  ve ^"ee     n  ^'T'  "  ^  ^  rf  ^ 
h^*h^„dcnl^rim?«C    m°nt  COna,,,id:Ubn  -f  thre.com- 

the  first  battle  of  Wnches^  V  *  l"  U,°  Co»li»"<"«  «ne  of  railroad 

«eofAntietam,Md.  ^^1^  ^  ^  Plt^h,»»d  ^  -dting  in 

at  Antietam,  and  finally  Zl 1Z  tZ  e^tl  T^'Tl       '°  F"rt  ^ 

of  his  wounds  °  retLS  l  *  Cblca8°  R!1,hva-V  ComW.     He  was  also 

Samuel  J.  Elliott  was  admitted  to  the  Mr  r^™'  "  Di,rt0r'  ^ 

-  ^  Practiwat  Bueyrusin  ^  '  ^^7^^ 
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"^.,9l1  remove,  fr-  °»«* 

Tames  W.  Smith  came  to  Bucjrus  from 
JZid  in  1842,  and  after  continuing  in  prac- 
t  "  ihe  l!r  'abont  two  years,  turned  to 

AtZV  Sears  read  law  with  Jndge^iah 
wr  at  Bucvrus.  On  his  admission  to  the 
f^  n  1844  hoTnt^red  into  partnership-* 
£  raptor,  and  remove,!  to  Upper  Sandusky 
in  1846  and  continued  the  pract.ee.  He  was  | 
a  mmoerof  the  Constitutional  Convents  of 
1873,  for  Wyandot  County. 

Abraham  Summers,  Jr.,  commenced  the 
prUceoflawatBncvruS,inl850.  new- 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Crawford 
County  in  1855,  and  rc,«  m  1^ 
I860,  to  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Craw 
ford  County,  and  re-elected  in  1803.  He  re 
moved  to  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

I  F  Price  commenced  the  pract.ee  of  law 
in  Bucyrns  in  November,  1851,  and  after  eon- 
"nuing  about  two  years,  removed  to  Fremont, 

°hConrad  W.  Butterflcld  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Bucyms,  in  1853.       I860,  to 
removed  to  Lima,  Ohio,  and  returned  to  Bucj- 
rus in  1863.    In  1876.  he  removed  to  Madison, 
Wis    He  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Sen 
eca  County,  Ohio  ,"  a  "History  of  Col  Craw- 
ford's  Expedition  against  the  Ind.aus  in  1 .8- 
(which  has  had  a  wide  circulation),  and  some 
other  works. 

Abner  M.  Jackson  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  September,  1854,  and  commenced  practice 
at  Bucyrus.  He  was  Auditor  of  Crawford 
County  from  March  3, 1851,  to  March  1,  lSao, 
and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Craw- 
ford County  in  October,  1859.  In  1871,  ho 
was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Subdivision 


Court,  composed  of  Ct»"r°~;  Counllc8. 
ion,  Seneca  W<£  and  W,  and*  * 
He  resigned  in  18 <  4,  ana  wcuo 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  1 632.  in 

Cvrns  Sears  was  bom  March  iu,  i 
J  *«,  V  Y    and  came  with  ins 

Delaware  County,  N.  i-,  ana 

father's  family,  in  January  183 
Ooa^wto^to^^a^J^ 

age.    He  f^^f  2,  2  June  of  the 

same  year,  was  »  „™,-»ioe  at  Bucv- 

rus,  April  ^ 1Sj''  aD°  '  .  VnWT  Sandusky 

|a„d  ^77\^af  Cincinnati,  in  the 
was  enrolled  a  pro  aw,  a  of  Light 

Eleventh  Ohio  ""^^P^f^MW^ 
Artillerv,  and  was  promoted  to  L .e 

October  12, 1801.    "V^N^O  .5  eom 
of  New  Madrid  and  Island  \a  10,  and 
manded  the  battery  during  the siege 
inth,  and  also  at  the  battle  of 
battery  lost  Qfty-ix  men,  and  he  * 
wounded.  InhisomcimO^J^^ 
Gen.  Rosecrans  f^J^^J^Z* 
Ohio  Battery',  under  Lieut.  Scars,  * ; 

of  danger  and  exiwsurc,  »u<.  •  lc 

hap.nLr.ha^?^]^^ 
battery  during  the  war.     In  Aprn, 
was  appointed  "f^,^^ 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  Louism  m 

Infantry,  and  commanded  this  reg> m 

letter  to  his  superior  officer,  «a«*  tbe 
1866,  Col  Van  E.  Young,  ^^  "^ 
post  of  Vicksbnrg,says:    "Lieut L  • 
las  specially  mentioned  in 
the  battle  of  luka,  and  recommendetl  l 

Rosecrans  and  Grant    He  was  a 
uonsly  gallant  at  the  battle  of  Milhken 
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ears.    I  trust  h;«       nr.n„  r>  «.  . .  .  ' 


attributable  to  Lieut.  Coi.  Sears.  I  trust  his 
services  may  be  properly  recognized  by  the 
Government." 

Charles  M.  Dodson  came  to  Bucyrus  from 
Wheeling,  Va,,  m  i860,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1802,  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Christopher  Elliott  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


Walter  B.  Richie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1874,  and  commenced  practice  at  Lima,  Ohio 
as  junior  member  in  the  llrrn  of  Ballard,  Richie 
&  Richie.  In  October,  1876,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
rus, and  went  into  practice  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Richie  &  Eaton.  In  May,  1879,  he  re- 
turned to  Lima. 
Robert  Lee  was  born  April  20,  1805,  in  But- 


Crawford  County,  and  located  where  Leesville 

IS  nniv  ui'fnntrul        T_  .1  is  . 


Matthias  Buchman  read  law  with  Judge  A. 
M  Jackson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1 800.  He  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Crawford  County,  on  the  resignation  of  Burr 
Morns,  ln  April,  1S04,  and  held  the  office  until 

IV.fnkn..    1  OllE  tt 


is  now  situated.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  engiiged  in  the  business  of  fanning  and 
was  part  owner  of  a  steam  flouring-mill,  saw- 
mill, carding  machine  and  fulling-mill,  and  was 
also  a  merchant.    In  1830.  he  was  elected  a 


October  18«5    li0  „!»  '        "  T   ,  *  merchant  In  1886,  he  was  elected  a 

Ohio  "  ""**"  m  CkVCland'  |  !""b"  °f  the  Ohio  Legislature  for  Richland 

fmilltt-     OM.l    u-ao  .1  i  1     •        IMk  «   


Archibald  McGregor  came  to  Bucyrus  from 
Canton.  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  and  the  publication  of  the  Craw- 
ford  County  Forum,  and  continued  uutil  April, 
1860,  when  he  returned  to  Canton. 

J.  A.  Estill  came  to  Bucyrus  from  Millera- 
burg  Ohio  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  i  tion  of  the  Stoto.    In  1! 

ZZ  '  md  d,5MJonli"«««  Plaice  the    Senator  for  Crawford, 

followmg  year.    Uc  returned  to  Milh-rsburg. 

John  B.  Seroggs  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
Juno  27,  1861,  ami  commenced  practice  at 
Bueyrus.  He  continued  in  practice  until 
April,  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Wyandotte, 

Stephen  D.  Young  came  to  Bucyrus  from 

«Z ^untU  IS^00^  "  1875-  J*  C*    rn,08W  «  bounty,  and  re- 

wa*  Ohio  '  reiD°VCd  to  X°r'    etactel  iD  1872'    H°  is  at  a  m<"»>*'  of 


walk,  Ohio. 

Joseph  R.  Swigart  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus  in  18.")!) 
He  went  into  the  army  in  1301.  and  served  on 
the  staff  or  den.  Milroy,  and  continued  in  the 
seme*  until  1804.  He  removed  to  Toledo  and 
served  eight  years  as  a  Register  in  Bankruptcy 


County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1837.    In  1839, 
he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  held 
the  oillce  continuously  for  ten  years.    He  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  an  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  hi 
1849,  and  held  the  office  until  February,  183 
when  it  was  abolished  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.    In  1853,  he  was  elected  State 
ford,  Seneca  and  Wyandot 
Counties,  and  was  chosen  President  pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate,  May  1,  1S54,  and,  as  such,  was  pre- 
siding officer  of  that  body  during  the  illness 
of  Lieut  Gov.  Myers.    On  March  3.  1854, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Franklin  County,  and  was  for  a  term 
Mayor  of  Crestline.    In  1809,  he  was  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  Crawford  County,  and  re- 


 f-  V   I*    «JV  111  •  'V.  I  \ji 

the  Board  of  Education  of  Bucyrus  I'nion 
Schools.  He  has  acquitted  himseir  well  and 
ably  in  every  situation  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  and  now,  with  good  health  and  unim- 
paired mental  faculties,  is  enjoying  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  fruits 
of  an  active,  blameless  and  well-spent  life. 
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Wilson  C,  Lcmcrt  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
end  commenced  practice  at  BucyruH  aWu  the 
year  1858,  and  continued  until   It*-  " 
ihich  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  other 

Haptoj  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1866,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Union  Scho 


office  at  Bucyrus,  and  became  a  p«^J» 
business  wit*  the  late  Judge  Seott.  wWA«J 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  dc-cca  c  of  the 
latter,  except  during  the  time  that  Judge  Soft 
was  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a 
IBCmber  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^"'T^, 
David  W.  S^igart   was  born  inF^Bta 


8«pcrintendent  of  the  Union  S.  h,>olS.    He  was       ^  -  Dei.,mber  12,1884.    Be  came 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  ^  ^  I  ^wfor(l  County  in  November.  1846  an 


in  partnership  with  A.  M.  Jackson 
In  1862,  he  visited  England  on  professional 
business.    On  his  return  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  requiring  letVlM 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  Chose  and  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  of  finance.    He  was 
afterward  transferred  to  the  Currency  Bureau, 
and  had  charge  of  the  statistical  division.  In 
1804  he  resinned,  and  engaged  in  a  New  \orK 
Citv  banking  establishment.    In  180(1,  ho  was 
appointed  Examiner  of  National  Banks  for  the 
Southern  States  and  Kansas.    In  September, 
18U7  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Bucyrus 
J,ml  and  became  editor.    The  following 
May,  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  office. 
He'  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Bucyrus,  u 


to  (Word  County  in  Nov,,nber.  1846,  and 
was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  courts  unt.l  Apr 
,  S4S     He  was  then  appointed  Clerk,  and  held 
bt  office  until  February.  IMS-    He  graduated 
al  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. and ™«»%* 
to  the  bar  in  June.  1832,  and  ™™tah* 
commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus.    Be  sencd  | 
in  the  Quartermasters  Department  during  the 
war  of  1861,  headquarters  at  Cinchinati,  and 
WOS  President  of  the  Atlant.c  *  Lake  hne 
Railway  Company,  from  September,  1869,  to 

August,  1873. 

TP  S  -Since  the  foregoing  sketch  or  Mr. 

Swkart'was  pe.  I,  bis  family  and  fnends 

have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  his  sudden 
and  untimely  death.  On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber (18,0),  after  having  «^J^jJ 


He'  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Bucyrus,  m    Dei  liooo/,  »      a     ^  M 

1879.    His  devotion  to  the  intciests  ot  ins    oi  p      >  uliml,4,s._UIST0KiAN.] 
paper,  makes  his  return  to  the  practice  of  law  was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio, 

r  remote  possibility.  .    .n(T11st       jg,;  of  Scotch  and  German  dc- 

The  following  arc  the  present  members  of  |  August  11,  ^  ^  BucyniSj  witU  his  fathers 

the  Bucyrus  Bar :  ....    ,OTn        ,.„i,„i  il<e  common  schools 

Franklin  Adams  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  !  family,  in  183 »  ^^J^S  unlil  1848. 
1886, «»d  commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus  m  and  worked  at  th  lMa 
August,  18U7.    He  was  Prosecuting  Attorney    l  rom  that  time  unti 

II..  studied 


4 


of  Crawford  County  from  1838  to  1815. 

Stephen  11.  Harris  was  born  in  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  May  22,  1824.  He  was  a  student  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  and  of  Norwnlk 
Seminary,  in  1844,  and  finished  his  collegiate 
education  at  Western  Reserve  College  in  1840. 
He  read  law  with  his  uncle,  John  Harris,  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1819.    In  June  of  that  year,  he  opened  a  law 


school-teacher  and  clerk  in  a  store.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  May,  1854,  graduated  at  the  L» cm- 
nati  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  District  Court  of  Hamilton  County.  Ohio. 
In  1855,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  ai 
Bucyrus,  The  following  year  he  was  electee 
Maw.  and  served  in  that  capacity  four  vears^ 
PtOffl  1862  until  the  close  of  the  war  o 
the  rebellion,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Crawford 
[  County  Military  Committee,  and  enjoyed  the  con- 


J 


of  Govs.  Tod  and  Brough.  In  1864, 
he  was  Presidential  Elector  for  this  district,  and 
cast  his  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

James  Clements  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
August  28,  1854.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Crawford  County  in  1845  and  re-elected  in 
184,  and  hold  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of 
Crawford  County  from' February,  18fi4,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1870. 

David  C.  Cahill  was  admitted  to  the  bar  De- 
cember  20, 1800,  and  continued  in  practice  at 
Bucyrus  until  April,  1865.  The  next  two  years 
he  spent  .n  California  and  Oregon,  returning  to 
Bucyrus  and  resuming  practice  in  June,  lft.17. 
In  the  fall  of  1873,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  County, 
and  held  the  position  from  February,  1874,  until 

Se  3;  '  "nd  then  returned  to  the  prac- 

Ebcnczer  B.  Finley  was  born  at  Orville 
w  avno  County,  Ohio,  July  31,  1833,  and  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools.    Of  his  early 
manhood,  be  spent  five  yean,  in  Illinois  and 
Kansas  and  two  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  In  1859,  he  located  at  Bucyrus ;  studied 
aw  with  Stephen  It.  Harris,  and  was  admitted 
f  the  bar  ,n  ,0M.  1361.    In  the  fall  of  1861 
he  recruited  a  military  company,  was  elected 
First  lieutenant,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
went  ,nto  the  service  as  part  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  serving  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.    He  was  disabled 
J  an  accident  and  retired  from  the  service  in 
September,  1862,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
m  profession  at  Bucyrus.     In  1876,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  re-elected  in 
<«,  his  last  term  expiring  in  March.  1881 
He  is  at  this  time  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Expenditures,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
speeches  on  the  subjects  of  the  silver  bill,  the 
equalization  of  bounties  to  soldiers,  the  use  of 
united  States  Marshals  at  elections,  and  by  his 


committee  reports,  and  especially  that  upon  the 
affairs  of  Government  printing. 

Thomas  Beer  read  law  with  J.  C.  Tidball  of 
Coshocton,  Ohio;  edited  the  Crawford  County 
forum  from  April,  I860,  to  April,  1862  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  went  into  practice 
at  Bucyrus  in  1 862.    In  1863.  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  re-elected  in 
ISf.a.    He  represented  Crawford  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1873,  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
two  most  important  committees  in  that  body- 
that  of  the  Judiciary  and  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations— found  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  sagacity  and  abilities  as  a  lawyer.  In 
August,  1S74,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Allen 
a  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Subdivision  of  the 
Third  District  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  com- 
posed  of  Crawford,  Hancock,  Marion,  Seneca, 
Wood  and  Wyandot  Counties,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
until  the  next  election,  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  A.  M.  Jackson.    In  October  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  in  February, 
1877.    In  the  fall  of  1876,  he  was  elected  to  a 
full  term  of  five  years.    Ho  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess as  a  Judge,  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  The 
urbanity  of  his  deportment  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  opinions  command  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  public  and  the  bar. 

Anson  Wickham  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Kenton,  Ohio,  September  14,  1875. 

John  A.  Eaton  was  born  in  Crawford  County, 
Ohio,  November  17,  1853,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  3,  1876, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Richie  A 
Eaton  until  May  14,  1879. 

Isaac  Cahill  read  law  with  Jacob  Scroggs, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  4,  1877. 

John  R.  Clymerwas  bora  in  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  January  23,  1834,  and  was  educated  at 
Otterbein  University,  Ohio.  In  1 835.  he  gradu- 
ated at  Granger's  Commercial  College.  He  had 
charge  of  the  High  School  from  1856  to  1859, 
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and  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  from  I860  to  1868, 
and  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Crmc/onl 
County  Arm  from  1868  to  1877.  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Tiffin,  April  9, 1878,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus. 

Theodore  F.  Shotwell  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  practice  at  Bucyrus,  March, 
1878. 

Daniel  W.  Lock  was  educated  at  Wooster 
University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
October,  1879. 

George  Keller  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m 

1876. 

The  former  members  or  the  Galion  bar  were 
George  Crawford,  Andrew  Poe,  M.  Virgil  Payne, 
Lewis  Bartow  and  W.  A.  Hall.  The  present 
members  are  Abraham  Underwood,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855.  He  was  Mayor  of  the  city  in 
1878,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1845  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eighteen  months,  James  H.  Marshman.  We 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  data  of  Mr. 
Marshman's  legal  life. 

Henry  C.  Carhart  was  born  in  Richland  (now 
Ashland)  County,  August  16, 1827,  and  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  at  Vermillion  Institute,  at  Hayesvillc, 
Ohio.    He  read  law  with  Judges  BrinkerhofT  & 
Geddes,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  July  12,1 852.    His  committee  of  exam- 
ination were  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  fifteen  years  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio ;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 
late  Governor  and  now  United  States  Senator  of 
Iowa,  and  John  Sherman,  late  United  States 
Senator  of  Ohio,  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    He  was  in  practice  a  year  at  Mans- 
field alter  his  admission,  and  in  October.  1853, 
removed  to  Galion.    He  was  Mayor  of  Galion 
three  years,  from  April,  1854,  and  Postmaster 
from  May,  18G1,  until  August,  1864.    He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Galion  Union  School 
Board  for  two  years,  from  April,  1872,  and  a 


delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, at  Cincinnati,  in  1870. 

James  W.  Coulter  was  born  July  4,  1846,  at 
West  Bedford.  Coshocton  County,  Ohio.  He 
obtained  his  education  at  Spring  Mountain, 
Coshocton  County,  and  read  law  with  Judge 
Thomas  Beer,  at  Bucyrus,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  August  1 6.  1 865.  and  immediately  there- 
after  commenced  practice  at  Galion.    In  WW, 
he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Craw- 
ford  County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1871.  Ue 
has  served'as  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
School  Examiners,  and  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Galion  Union  Schools. 

Seth  G.  Cnmmings.  He  has  served  as  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney  of  Crawford  County  from 
1873  to  1877. 

Jacob  Meuser,  admitted  to  the  bar  about  the 
year  1874.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  from  January.  1876,  to  January.  1880,  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commute* 
John  De  Oolley  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Chambersburg,  Penn.,  in  1871-  He  removed 
to  Galion  in  1874,  and  commenced  practice  in 
1876  In  1879,  he  was  elected  Corporation  At- 
torney, the  first  to  serve  under  the  City  Charter. 

George  W.  Ziegler  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876,  and  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  or 
Crawford  County  in  1877,  and  re-elected  in 

1879.  .     ,  .    .. . 

Mexandcr  F.  Anderson  was  admitted  to  toe 
bar  in  1869.  and  located  first  at  Findlay.  then  at 
Carey,  and  removed  to  Gallon  in  October,  18.8. 
Of  George  W.  Johnson  we  have  no  data. 

The  former  meml>ors  of  the  bar  at  Crcsthno 
were  Lemuel  R.  Moss,  from  1852  to .18W; 
James  W.  Puramore,  John  W.  Jenner,  Samuel 
E.  Jenner  and  O.  B.  Cruzen. 

The  present  meral»ers  are  Nathan  J°«*  *j* 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Norwalk,  April  13,  18o», 
commenced  practice  at  Crestline  in  1856.  in 
1866,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  ol 
Crawford  County  and  re-elected  in  1868.  1" 
May,  1876,  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the 
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elected  a  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States. 

Daniel  Babst  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Columbus  in  1871  ;  P.  W.  Poole,  admitted  at 
Bucyrus,  In  September,  1865 ;  Frederick  New- 
man, admitted  at  Mount  Gilcad  in  18U7;  L. 
C.  Hinman,  wo  have  no  particulars  ;  G.  B 
Cruzur,  admitted  at  Bucyrus  in  1809.  ' 

The  following  history  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  Crawford  County  was  written  by  Dr. 
George  Keller,  of  Bucyrus,  expressly  for  tins 
work,  and  will  be  found  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession : 

In  our  etiort  toward  writing  up  the  history  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Crawford  County,  we 
necessarily  begin  about  the  year  182U,  at  which 
time  the  county  was  very  sparsely  settled,  hav- 
ing few  or  no  doctors  and  few  requiring  the 
services  of  a  doctor. 

Nearly  all  of  the  earliest  physicians  were  im- 
ported from  Eastern  Ohio,  and  other  Eastern 
States,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  presumed  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  auy  parties  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  preparatory  to  the 
practice  of  it 

It  might  be  proper,  under  these  circumstances 
to  give  a  brief  retime  of  the  condition  of  the 
profession  in  those  States  east  of  us,  in  I 
order  that  we  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  pioneer  doctors  of  the 
country. 

At  and  previous  to  the  year  before  mentioned, 
the  greater  number  of  physicians  in  the  east, 
were  what  is  called  regulars— those  who  bled, 
blistered,  gave  mercury,  antimony,  etc.,  etc., 
vcunJum  artern.  Homeopathy  was  scarcely 
known  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  Thomsonian- 
wm  was  in  its  infancy,  and  hydropathy,  phy- 
empathy,  eclecticism,  chrono-thermalism,  etc. 
had  not  been  born  into  the  world. 
In  the  year  1822,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 


.No. 


(Eagle,  etc)  Sixth 
THOMSON'S  PATENT. 

MAT  CERTIFY  THAT  ¥■  HAVE  KECIITID  0» 

Thomas  If.  Sakqbmt, 
Twenty  Dollar*  in  full  for  the  right  of  preparing  and 
using  for  himself  and  family,  the  medicine  and  system 
of  practice,  secured  to  Samuel  Thomson,  by  letters 
patent  from  the  President  of  the  L'nlted  Stales,  dated 
January  28,  182J,  and  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  a 
member  of  the  KaiKNDtr  Botakic  Society,  and  is  en- 
titled to  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  attached 
to  membership  therein. 
Dated  at  Locust  Qrore,  this  27th  day  of  August*  1834. 

PlKE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Agents  for  Samuel  Thomson. 
The  fortunate  Individual  who,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  $20,  became  possessor  of  the 
above  document,  further  agreed  '  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  honor,  not  to  re- 
veal any  part  of  said  information  to  any  per- 
son, except  those  who  purchase  the  right,  to 
the  injury  of  the  proprietor,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  word  and  honor,  and  all  right 
to  use  the  medicine." 

Accompanying  the  letters  patent  was  a 
24mo.  book  of  1G8  pages  of  texts,  and  a  sup- 
plement of  twenty -eight  more,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  all  that  was  necessary  to  know 
in  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  practice,  surgery,  midwifery 
and  chemistry. 

While  Hippocrates,  the  "father  of  medicine," 
wrote  many  "aphorisms,"  Thomson  had  but 
one  :  "  Heat  it  lift;  and  cold  it  death,"  and  as  a 
result,  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  treat 
a  case  was  to  keep  the  patient  warm—  hot  in 
fact.  This  was  accomplished  mainly  by  pepper, 
lobelia  and  steam. 

Thomson  and  his  confreret,  used  in  particular 
six  preparations  which  were  applicable  to  al- 
most any  form  of  disease,  and  in  any  stage  of 
it  No.  1.  lobelia ;  No.  2,  cayenne  pepper  ;  No 


Thomsnn  i    •       ■    c"""""    it-  no.  i,  tonena ;  i>o.  Z,  cayenne  pepper  :  No. 

mson,  navmg  already  invented  a  system  of  |  3,  bayberry  root  bark,  white  pond  lily  root  and 
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inner  bark  of  hemlock  ;  No.  4.  bitters  made  of 
bitter  herb,  burberry  and  poplar  bark,  one  ounce 
of  each  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  and  a  half  a  pint  of 
spirit ;  No.  5,  cough  syrup  ;  No.  6,  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  cayenne  pep|>er. 

These  six  preparations,  with  a  steaming,  were 
supposed  to  be  competent  to  cure  almost  any 
form  of  disease,  curable  or  incurable. 

The  following  CUM,  "  selected  at  random,"  will 
serve  to  illustrate  treatment  of  rheumatism.  The 
Doctor  ordered  a  large  iron  kettle  to  be  filled 
with  water  and  brought  to  boiling  point.  The 
kettle  being  removed  from  the  fire,  the  patient 
was  divested  Of  most  of  his  clothing,  a  couple 
of  sticks  placed  across  the  kettle  for  him  to  sit 
on,  and  a  blanket  thrown  about  him  to  retain 
the  steam.  Hither  from  lightness  of  the  slicks 
or  too  great  weight  of  the  patient,  the  sticks  gave 
way  and  the  unhappy  subject  of  treatment  found 
himself  a  posteriori  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 
This  sudden,  excessive,  and  untimely  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  health — heat — as  might 
naturally  be  inferred,  aroused  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  patient,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Doctor  who  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  fol- 
lowed by  the  victim,  and  the  race  was  only 
concluded  when  a  fortunate  stream  of  water 
separated  the  pursuer  and  pursued.  It  need 
hardly  Iks  remarked  that  the  treatment  was  a 
success. 

As  time  progressed  other  vegetables  were 
added  to  the  materia  medica,  until  it  became 
much  more  extensive.  These  worthies  went 
■boot  the  country,  abusing  the  «  calomel"  doc- 
tors, who  were  killing  people,  as  they  said,  by 
blisters,  bleeding,  opium,  tartar-emetic,  etc. 

Dr.  Thomson  believed,  with  the  ancient 
philosophers,  tliat  there  were  only  four  elements, 
fire.  air.  earth  and  water,  M  the  following  lines] 
taken  from  one  of  his  poems,  will  show. 

"  My  system's  founded  on  the  truth, 
Man's  Air  and  Water,  r'ire  and  Earth, 
And  death  U  cold,  and  life  is  heat. 

I  well,  your  health's 


The  Doctor,  of  course,  condemned  nearly  all 
the  medicines  used  by  the  "  regulars,"  especially 
saltpeter,  which  he  says  "  has  the  most  certain 
and  deadly  effects  upon  the  human  system  of 
any  drug  that  is  used  as  medicine.  Being  in 
its  nature  cold,  there  cannot  be  any  other  ef- 
fects produced  by  it  than  to  increase  the  power 
of  that  enemy  to  heat" 

In  our  lH>yhood  days,  we  heard  a  celebrated 
professor  of  this  system  l/oast  that  he  never 
graduated  a  young  man  in  less  than  six  weeks, 
but  even  this  was  seemingly  asking  too  much, 
since  the  '■  average  "  boy  of  twelve  years  might 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem in  a  few  hours.  This  aged  doctor  was  also 
a  preacher,  and  was  thought  at  times  to  be 
given  somewhat  to  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ments. On  being  talked  to  on  that  subject,  he 
said  he  had  always  been  aware  of  his  tendency 
to  that  weakness,  and  had  shed  barrels  of  tears 
on  account  of  it.  This  class  of  doctors  has  be- 
come extinct 

Another  system  of  medicine  in  full  blast 
forty-five  years  ago,  w:is  the  uroseopian  or  wa- 
ter doctor.  These  gentlemen  did  not  subject 
the  urine  to  a  chemical  test  or  anything 
of  that  nature,  but  pretended  to  diagnose  all 
kinds  of  disease,  without  seeing  the  patient — 
requiring  only  a  sample  of  the  water.  This 
they  shook  up  stnelled— wormed  out  of  the 
messenger  all  they  could,  and  guessed  at  the 
remainder.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
they  were  frequently  terribly  victimized  by 
pretended  Iwarcrs  of  "  samples." 

The  great  panacea  with  many  of  this  school, 
was  the  celebrated  "  blood  physic ,"  made  up  of 
juniper  berries,  cpsom  salts,  senna  leaves,  etc 
An  ordinary  dose  of  this,  properly  prepared, 
would  nearly  fill  a  gallon  pot  Many  years  ago, 
we  were  attending  a  patient  suffering  from  a 
lingering  form  of  fever,  ami  on  making  a  visit 
found  a  pot  full  of  this  mixture  ready  for  ad- 
ministration, it  having  l>een  prescribed  by  the 
uroscopian.    Two  days  afterward  the  poor  pa- 
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or  nearly  so. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  there  was  a  tribe  of 
doctors  called  par  silence,  the  '  Indian  doc- 
tors. Many  persons  lUppoaed  that  the  red 
nian-the  untutored  child  of  nature-because 
he  did  not  know  anything  else,  ought  to  be, and 
really  was,  a  first-class  doctor. 

It  was  often  remarked  that  while  the  edu- 
cated physician  might  be  good  enough  for  or- 
nary  eases  of  disease,  the  obstinate,  obscure, 


body.' 

Many  of  them  relied  largely  on  their  experi- 
ence-that is-they  had  taken  during  their 
lives  an  occasional  dose  of  pink  and  senna,  cal- 
omel and  jalap,  castor  oil.  had  been  bled  and 
blistered  nnd  had  not  forgotten  the  effects  of 
them,  or  why  they  had  taken  them.  Happily 
for  the  people,  "  out  West  "  has  no  longer  any 
existence,  and  this  kind  of  doctors  are  found 
more  rarely.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  country  was 
new,  people  suffered  much  and  often  from  the 


and  reallv  .iiffira,i»  , , , Z      ^  i         I'^P'c  suneroo  mucb  and  often  from  the 


fully  managed  by  the  Indian  doctor.  White 
men  who  hud  lived  for  awhile  among  the  In- 
dians, or  had  even  been  chased  by  one  was 
"Uppoeed  to  have  imbibed  their  peculiar  skill, 
and  ranked  among  the  first  physicians  of  the 
land.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the 
Indian  knows  nothing  of  disease  or  remedies 


lent,  and  in  pain  and  distress  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  sen-ices  of  any  one  calling  himself 
doctor,  without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  his 
antecedents. 

Some  of  these  doctors  began  business  with  a 
self-constituted  diploma,  resembling  very- much 
the  one  which  may  be  found  in  the  comedy  of 


for  it  „„i,i         •               «— "       '«'»emc»  uie  one  wnicn  may  be  ion  ml  in  the  comedy  of 

rule  'Z    iTi      P««rtpa™».  as  a  general  Moliere,  entitled  <  Lc  Malade  Imaginaire;  or 

Owe  ■  „  them  no  more  medical  virtues  the  Hypochondriac."  which  reads  thus  : 
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than  can  be  found  in  a  decoction  of  oat  straw, 
the  Indian  doctor  is  far  from  being  extinct  as 
the  current  literature  of  patent  medicine 'al- 
manacs abundantly  demonstrates. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject.wc 
must  make  mention  of  a  certain  kind  of  «  reg- 
ular doctors,"  who  were  very  common  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  Many  young 
men  thinking  they  might  as' well  be  doctors, 
would  spend  a  few  days,  weeks  or  months  in 
«M  office  of  some  physician  and  then  "go  out 
Hest  to  practice.  Fifty  yeare  ago,  almost  any 
pomt  west  of  Mansfield  was  "  out  West."  The 
only  requisites  in  this  system  of  practice,  was  a 
horse,  a  few  drugs  and  a  respectable  amount 
or  what  the  Arkansas  doctor  called  the  three 
1  s  —ignorance,  impudence  and  independence. 


Ego  cum  it  to  boneto 
Venernbile  ct  docto 
Dono  tibi  et  conoedo, 
Tirtutem  ct  pui 

Medicandi 

Purgandi 

Seignandi 

Percundi 


Coupandi  et 
Oceidendi 

Impune  per  totam  lerr»m. 

A  liberal  translation  of  this  mongrel  Latin 
and  French  would  seem  to  declare  that  the 
newly  fledged  doctor  is  duly  empowered  to 
dose,  purge,  bleed,  cut  and  kill  with  impunity, 
throughout  the  entire  earth. 
When   these  doctors    encountered  severe 
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as  the  celebrated  firm  of  Sangrado  and  Gil  Bias, 
the  latter  remarking  that  when  a  malignant 
form  of  fever  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Spain,  under  their  treatment  it  was 
never  necessary  to  visit  a  patient  but  once,  lor 
on  the  second  one  he  was  cither  dead  or  mori- 
bund, and  that  they  made  more  widows  and 
orphans  in  six  weeks  than  were  made  during 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

One  of  our  early  acquaintances  who  went 
West  was  called  to  see  a  toy  who  was  drunk. 
Not  understanding  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
case,  he  informed  the  parents  that  it  was  a  case 
of  Asiatic  cholora. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  showing  up  the  un- 
pleasant and  farcical  side  of  the  picture— now 
let  ub  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  one. 

During  the  times  we  have  been  speaking  of 
tlierc  were  numbers  of  young  men  in  the  East 
who  obtained  as  good  an  education  as  their  re- 
sources permitted,  studied  medicine  two  or 
three  years  in  the  office  of  some  practitioner, 
and  starting  from  home  on  horseback,  with  all 
their  worldly  effects,  traveled  in  many  in- 
stances  hundreds  of  miles,  in  order  to  come  | 
West  for  the  purpose  of  really  practicing  medi-  j 
cine— meaning  faithfully  and  honestly  to  re- 
lieve, as  far  as  possible,  suffering  humanity. 

When  time  permitted,  they  read  such  books 
as  they  had,  procured  others  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, took  such  periodicals  as  were  within 
reach,  and  gave  their  lives  to  the  duties  of 
I  their  profession,  each  day  endeavoring  to  learn 
more  and  more  of  its  mysteries.     They  sacri- 
ficed home,  early  friendships  and  associations, 
forsook  the  comforts  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment and  came  to  an  almost  howling  wilder- 
ness, with  all  its  lack  of  comforts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practicing  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
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their  justly  deserved  measure  of  praise,  and 
thank  them  for  many  an  act  of  mercy  and 
kindness  extended  to  them  in  their  hours  of 
affliction,  pain  and  death. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  commence 
our  list  of  the  doctors  of  Crawford  County,  at 
the  same  time  thanking  many  of  the  pro- 
fession and  others  for  the  aid  they  have  so 
kindly  extended  to  us  in  the  work. 

Bucyrut.-Vr.  Rhodes,  most  probably  toe 
first  physician  of  the  place,  came  here  m  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1822,  a  few  monthsalter 
the  village  was  laid  out    He  remained  but  a 
short  time,  and  we  have  been  able  to  gather  bu 
little  of  his  history  during  his  stay,  and  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him  after  he  Wt 
While  here,  he  partialis  extracted  a  tooth  for 
an  aunt  of  Dr.  Squiers,  of  Sulphur  Spring*. 
When  the  tooth  was  nearly  out  of  the  socket, 
he  pushed  it  back  in  place,  remarking  that  it 
would  never  ache  again-a  statement  winch 
was  verified  by  the  after-history  of  the  tooth, 
which  remained  in  situ  many  years  afterward 
but  never  ached.    We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  there  were  no  dentists  in  those  days,  and 
when  teeth  became  troublesome,  the  doctor 
was  called  upon  to  extract  them.    Doctors,  for 
this  purpose,  did  not  use  the  various  kinds  o 
I  forceps  now  in  use,  but  an  instrument  calkd 
1  very  often  a  pullicon.    This  operated  on  the 
principle  of  the  cant-hook,  having  a  /«'»«' 
M  or  fulcrum,  and  a  hook.    The  fulcrum 
was  placed  on  the  tooth  and  <7«m,  °n  the 
inside,  usually,  while  the  hook  passed  over  it 
and  caught  it  as  low  down  as  possible.    BS  » 
simple  "  turn  of  the  wrist,"  the  tooth  came  out 
or  was  broken  off-frequently  the  latter,  leav- 
ing the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before,  since  the  doctor  was  not  usually  pro- 


pose of  practicing  what  thev  believed  to  be  a  before,  since  the  doctor  was  not  u=«  r 

noble  and  honorable  profession,  and  for  all  this  vided  with  the  necessary  instrumente  to  rem 
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of  directions  before  pulling  it  out.  No  fee  was 
paid  the  doctor  for  tooth-extracting,  the  patient 
usually  remarking  that  "it  hurt  bad  enough 
without  paying  anything  for  it"  A  few  years 
later  some  of  the  doctors  occasionally  ven- 
tured to  charge  a  "shilling"  for  such  services. 

Dr.  MeComb  (or  McCombs)  came  here  in 
1823.  He  was  quite  a  popular  physician,  and 
had  the  confidence  of  the  few  settlers  who  were 
then  here.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  address; 
was  well  calculated  to  make  friends ;  had  good 
common-sense ;  was  "  well  read,"  as  the  expres- 
sion goes,  and  was  a  raau  of  much  experience. 
His  usefulness  during  his  latter  years  was  much 
impaired  by  a  too  great  fondness  for  strong 
drink.  He  died,  about  1836.  at  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  Dr.  Fitzsimmons,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  Bucyrus.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  death 
ensuing  a  few  hours  afterward.  His  wife  also 
died  here. 

Dr.  Hobbs  came  here  about  1824  or  1825, 
and  remained  until  about  1832.  His  wife,  in 
1830,  taught  what  was  among  the  first  schools 
of  the  village.  Dr.  Hobbs,  after  leaving  here, 
went  to  Indiana ;  remained  there  some  time,  then 
came  back  to  Mount  Ycrnon,  Ohio,  at  which 
place  he  died  two  or  three  years  since,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  or  eighty-four  years.  A  number 
of  the  early  physicians  of  Crawford  remained 
but  a  short  time,  since  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  those  early  days  required  a  great  deal  of 
physical  and  moral  energy.  The  country  was 
sparsely  settled.  Instead  of  roads,  there  were 
mere  trails,  almost  impassable  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  on  account  of  mud  and  water  ; 
frequently  not  even  these,  but  simply  paths 
leading  from  one  lonely  cabin  to  another. 
South  of  town,  on  the  "  plains,"  some  of  the 
natural  grasses  attained  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  one  of  the  earlier  physicians 
(Dr.  Merriman)  informed  us  that  in  riding  along 
these  paths,  flanked  by  the  long  grass,  his 
clothing  would  be  completely  wetted  through 


by  the  dews  in  his  nightly  rides.  Besides,  as 
nearly  all  the  settlers  wen*  poor  and  frequently 
sick,  the  Doctor  was  not  in  the  habit  of  getting 
much  ready  pay,  and  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  await  the  time  when  his  patrons 
would  be  able  to  settle  their  bills— usually  a 
long  way  in  the  future,  and  often  never.  People 
sick  nearly  all  the  working  months  of  the  year 
were  illy  prepared  to  pay  doctors'  bills.  Under 
these  discouraging  surroundings,  the  Doctor,  as 
far  as  his  physical  wants  were  concerned,  fared 
about  as  badly  as  his  patrons. 

Dr.  Pierce  came  here  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  about  the  year  1825.  ne  was  then  a 
widower,  with  two  children,  and  soon  after- 
ward married  Miss  Mary  Carey.  In  addition 
to  practicing  medicine,  he  kept  a  "tavern,"  in 
a  building  across  the  street  from  Mrs.  Bogers', 
on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Christian 
Shonert  He  remained  here  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  "  went  West"  The  old  settlers 
speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  fair  attainments 
and  a  good  citizen. 

Dr.  Willis  Merriman  was  born  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y,  in  1801,  and  came  to  Ohio  in 
1817,  studied  medicine  in  Norwalk.  Ohio,  in  the 
years  1822  and  1823,  practiced  there  for  some 
time,  coming  to  Bucyrus  in  1827.  He  con- 
tinued in  practice  here  until  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  in  1834.  (Her  maiden  name  was  Lois 
Cook,  of  Mansfield.)  Dr.  Merriman,  in  1835, 
entered  into  the  mercantile  business,  which  he 
followed  until  1853.  He  gave  us  the  following 
anecdote,  connected  with  his  early  mercantile 
life :  In  those  days,  it  was  customary  for  mer- 
chants to  have  on  their  counters  a  bottle  of 
whisky  for  the  entertainment  of  all  those  who 
wished  to  partake.  As  some  of  the  Wyandot 
Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  town, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  he  placed  on  his  coun- 
ter, on  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  a  bottle  of 
tincture  of  cayenne  pepper,  instead  of  whisky, 
for  their  especial  benefit  Pretty  soon  a  red 
man  came  in,  took  a  drink,  and  as  soon  as  he 
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was  able  to  speak,  slyly  remarked  to  th 
tor—"  Leave  him  be,  more  Injun  outside. 

Dr.  Merriman  was,  for  several  years,  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  and  its  first  President.  He  retired 
from  this  position  January  1,  1855,  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  railroad  companies  into 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Rail- 
road, becoming  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  new  organization,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1868.  He  was  also  Deputy 
U.  S.  Collector  from  1863  to  1865. 

Dr.  Merriman  was  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 
rity, noted  for  his  real  goodness  of  heart,  and 
always  a  gentleman— trait*  of  character  which 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all.  His 
mental  powers  were  vigorous,  and  his  knowl- 
edge varied  and  extensive,  ne  died  in  Bucy- 
rus  August  30,  1873. 

Dr.  Sinclair  came  here  about  1830,  and  re- 
mained until  1836.  nc  went  from  here  to 
Maumec  City,  where  he  did  a  very  successful 
business,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise.  He  was 
a  popular  physician,  and  had  the  confidence  of 1 
the  people  generally. 

Dr.  Douglas  came  here  in  1835,  and  remained 
until  October  1850,  when  he  went  back  to  New 
York.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  professional  and 
literary  attainments,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  gentleman.  Every  act  and  every 
word  of  his  was  well  considered,  and  under  no 
circumstances  did  he  ever  permit  himself  to 
be  vulgar,  or  anything  approaching  thereto. 

Dr.  Andrew  Iletieh  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County,  Penn. ;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  for  those  times, 
studied  medicine  and  located  in  Bucyrus,  in 
1835.    His  wife  not  liking  the  place,  he  re- 
turned to  Chambersburg.  but  finally  came  back 
in  1839  resumed  practice,  which  he  continued 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1860. 
Dr.  Hetich  was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  pro- 
fessional attainments,  pleasant  and  affable  in 
his  manners,  acquainted   with   nearly  every 


person  in  the  community,  and  generally  re- 
spected. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Hetich,  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Hetich,  was  also  torn  and  reared  in  ChamUrs- 
bur-  Penn. ;  came  to  Ohio  in  1835,  located  in 
BuJyrus,  and  practiced  his  profession  until  his 
death  in  1844.    Dr.  G.  A.  Hetich,  both  in  a 
literarv  and  professional  sense,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  more  than  ordinary  attainments,  had 
the  confidence  of  the  general  public,  but  almost 
uninterrupted  bad  health  prevented  him  trom 
doing  a  very  large  amount  of  general  practice, 
which  in  those  times  implied  a  vast  amount 
of  physical  exertion.    Buggies  and  carries 
were  almost  unknown,  and  nearly  impractica- 
ble, on  account  of  the  generally  new  and  lad 
suite  of  the  roads,  consequently  the  country  doc- 
tor was  compelled  to  go  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Jones  was  born  in  Berkshire 
Countv,  Mass,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Ohio  in  1817,  settling  in  Lorain  County.  He 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  December,  1835,  and  prac 
ticed  medicine  for  ten  years  j  after  which  he 
became  associated  with  Samuel  Clapper  m  the 
woolen-mill  business,  which  partnership  lasted 
three  years,  he  then  selling  out  to  Clapper. 
He  has  not  given  any  attention  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  for  the  post  thirty  years,  having 
turned  his  attention  largely  to  the  real  estate 
business,  in  which  he  has  been  remarkably 
cessful. 

Dr.  Boehler  (a  German)  came  here  in  1M«, 
and  remained  until  1841  or  1S42,  when  he 
went  to  T.llin.  and  some  time  afterward  died 
there.  He  belonged  to  the  uroscopians,  a  class 
of  doctors  which  we  have  already  attempted  to 
describe. 

Dr.  William  (idler  came  here  in  1840,  and 
remained  until  1844,  going  to  Mount  Gilead  on 
the  erection  of  the  new  county  of  Morrow. 
While  here,  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer 
and  soon  after  went  to  California.  He  ts  well 
spoken  of  by  such  of  our  old  citizens  as  were 
acquainted  with 
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,  ™dwick  Swingley  was  born  in  Mary- 
land ;  came  to  Ohio,  and  commenced  practice  in 
Chcsttrville.  in  1833.  He  remained  at  the  lat- 
ter place  until  December,  1844,  when  he  loca- 
ted in  Bueyrus,  and  has  been  in  continuous 
practice  since.  He  served  several  years  as  sur- 
geon during  the  rebellion.  During  the  years 
«pec.ally  1851, 1852,  1853,  185 1,  wc  remember" 
that  Dr.  Swingley  did  q„ite  a  jarg0  amount  of 
surgical  practice  in  and  about  Bucyrus. 

Dr.  Haas,  a  German  Jew,  came  here  in  1845, 
pretending  to  be  a  dentist,  and  was  the  first  one 
offering  himself  in  that  capacity  to  the  people 
of  the  place.    That  he  was  not  always  a  doctor 
m  learn  from  a  poem  purporting  to  have  been'  I 
written  by  him,  a  verse  or  two  of  which  is  as  ' 
follows : 

"  A  Jew  p.'       once  I  iu, 

Andpettled  round  my  Tares, 
But  now  a  doctor  man  I  pes, 

Vich  make*  the  peoples  stares. 
Ven  first  on  Bucyrus  I  vat  vent, 
I  pe'est  not  cotued  der*  long, 
Until  I  seo  a  pooty  cal, 
Vich  makes  me  write  dlB  song. 
The  Doctor  wore  expensive  clothing,  sported 


ticed  a  short  time,  but  soon  engaged  in  the 
drug  and  book  business,  which  business  he  still 
carries  on. 

Dr.  Potter,  belonging  to  the  "  lobelia,  pepper 
and  steam  "  system,  came  here  in  1847.  and  re- 
mained several  years.    When  questioned  as  to 
the  particular  system  of  medicine  whieh  he 
practiced,  his  answer  usually  was  "  Anti-poison, 
if  you  please."    This  he  repeated  so  frequently 
that  the  boys  about  town  dubbed  him,  "Dr. 
Anti-poison,  if  you  please."   He  engaged  board- 
ing in  town  by  the  meal,  and  when  he  had  a 
patient  in  the  country,  usually  managed  to 
I  "happen  round"  about,  meal-time,  and  by  this 
dodge  lived  quite  economically.    We  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  of  anything  redounding  much 
to  his  reputation  in  any  direction. 

Dr.  Robert  Sweeny  read  medicine  here,  and 
began  practicing  in  1847.  ne  remained  here 
until  the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  went  to  Ma- 
rion, where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  he 
has  always  enjoyed  the  public  confidence. 

Dr.  Applebaugh  came  here  in  1848,  stayed 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  went  to  Philadel- 
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at  least,  but  which,  unfortunately,  ho  did  not 
Know  how  to  use,  and  soon  lea  the  place. 

Dr  Cochran  Fulton  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Penn,  February  22,  1819,  and 

len  qu,tc  a  3'0Ung  man  came  with  his  parents 
te  Ohio.  He  read  medicine  in  Stark  County, 
and  came  here  to  engage  in  practice  iu  1845. 
Graduated  in  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  Cin- 


ignmcnts  from  parties  here,  the  returns  of 
which  were  not  considered  very  satisfactory. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  fishing, 
etc.,  and  was  a  good  performer  on  the  violin. 

Dr.  Samuel  Long  came  here  in  1849.  and  re- 
mained two  years.  He  was  well  educated,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
fine  literary  tastes,  and  being  in  easy  eircum- 
did  not  give  much  attention  to  the 
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practice  of  his  profession.  We  have  learned 
that  during  the  rebellion  he  held  an  important 
place  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army, 
at  Washington. 

Dr.  Barsham.  a  homeopathist,  came  here  in 
1850,  and  remained  two  years. 

Dr.  James  Milott  came  in  1851,  and  died  here 
in  1853.    He  was  an  eclectic. 

Dr.  Francis  Meyer  was  born  in  Frankfort, 
Germany  j  attended  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg  and  Halle.  After 
graduation,  be  passed  what  might  be  called  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  surgeon  in  the  Schlcswig-Holstein 
war.  Ha  came  here  in  1851.  and  continued  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  until  broken  in  health, 
altout  five  years  ago.  Dr.  Meyer,  receiving  a 
classical  education  in  his  early  life,  has,  by  con- 
tort reading  of  the  best  authors,  added  largely 
to  his  original  stock  of  knowledge,  and  has  al- 
ways had  the  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity.  Being  a 
gentleman  of  fine  literary  and  artistic  tastes, 
his  office  and  rooms  have  always  been  the  re- 
pository or  many  articles  of  virtu,  rare  and 
valuable. 

Dr.  W.  R.  S.  Clark  came  here  in  1852.  prac- 
ticed until  1 857,  when  he  became  a  partner  of  Dr. 
Fulton  in  the  drug  business.  He  bought  the 
interest  or  Dr.  F.  in  this  business  in  IStiO,  and 
carried  it  on  until  about  1867,  when  he  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Indiana  He  served  as  surgeon 
for  several  years  during  the  rebellion. 

Dr.  Rogers,  an  eclectic,  came  here  in  1853, 
and  went  to  Illinois  in  1855, 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cuykendall  was  born  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  T.;  came  to  Ohio  when  a  young 
man,  read  medicine  in  Plymouth.  Ohio,  and  be- 
gan practicing  in  Ganges,  Ohio,  in  1854.  He 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  1857,  and  remained  in 
practice  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  entered  the  military  service  jus  surgeon, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  war  reached  the  posi- 


tion of  Medical  Director.  Since  1865,  ho  has 
devoted  Ins  attention  largely  to  the  practice  of 
surgery,  in  which  department  he  has  the  confi- 
dence both  of  the  profession  and  the  public  at 
large.  He  has  held  for  several  years  past  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Columbus.  His  failing  health, 
caused  by  disease  of  the  bowels,  contracted 
during  the  term  of  his  military  service,  has  pre- 
vented him  to  a  certain  extent  from  doing  much 
active  work  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  following  persons,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  practicing  in  Bucyrus 
at  present : 

Dr.  E.  P.  Penfield,  homeopathist,  came  in 
1861. 

Dr.  Fitzsimmons,  in  1871. 
Dr.  Kissner.  1871. 
Dr.  Carson,  1876. 
Dr.  Krider,  1877. 

Dr.  Chesney,  in  drug  business  since  1874. 

Dr.  Georgia  Merriman,  since  1879. 

Dr.  Bonar,  came  present  season  (1880). 

Dr.  Atwood,  present  season. 

Dr.  McXutt,  has  resided  here  for  past  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Dr.  Price,  a  botanic,  located  on  the  Johnson 
farm,  seven  miles  south  of  Bucyrus,  about  the 
year  18:17  ;  remained  in  the  neighborhood  about 
fifteen  years,  and  then  went  to  Illinois. 

Ocrula. — Dr.  J.  N.  Richie  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Leander  Firestone,  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Houtz,  of  Canal  Fulton.  Stark 
County  ;  graduated  at  Willoughby  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  this  place  in  1847.  and  has  been  in  active 
practice  ever  since.  He  is  a  gentleman,  pleas- 
ant in  address,  affable  at  all  times  and  to  all 
persons,  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion, energetic  in  business,  and  consequently 
obtained  and  has  always  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  many  patrons. 

During  his  professional  life  here,  many  phy- 
sicians, at  different  times,  have  located,  but 
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soon  finding  the  field  unprofitable,  sought  loca- 
tions elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Dr.  William  ().  Han- 
by,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  which  part- 
nership was  abruptly  broken  up  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  latter  in  October,  1879.  He 
has  recently  taken  as  a  partner  I»r.  John  Ches- 
ncy,  son  of  Dr.  Chesney,  or  Bueyrus. 

Dr.  Richie  received  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
about  a  year  since,  which  caused  the  loss  of 
one  eye.  and  has  otherwise  so  much  affected 
his  health,  that  he  is  scarcely  able,  much  of  the 
time,  to  endure  the  fatigue  attendant  on  a 
country  practice. 

Dr.  Hahn.  now  of  Three  Locusts,  began  prac- 
ticing here  in  1852.  but  remained  only  eight 
months,  going  then  to  New  Winchester,  where 
he  remained  until  18»J7. 

Dr.  Fruth  located  here  in  autumn  of  1879, 
and  still  remains. 

This  has  always  been  a  good  field  for  the 
ipractice  of  medicine,  since  that  portion  of  the 
county  west  of  it  was  settled,  many  years  after 
the  other  portions,  on  account  of  its  being  part 
of  the  Wyandot  Reservation. 

From  this  circumstance,  malarious  diseases 
are  still  much  more  prevalent  here,  than  in  that 
part  of  the  county  east  of  it. 

Sulphur  Springs  or  Annapuh'*.-  The  first  phy- 
sician that  came  to  this  place,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  was  a  Dr.  Kolley.  He  located  here  in 
183t!  or  1837.  but  remained  only  a  short  time. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Drs.  Barnitz,  Smith, 
Palmer,  Chapman  and  Oritlith.  none  of  whom 
remained  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Geo.  Zeigler  located  here  in  1840,  and 
remained  until  his  death  in  February,  1872.  Dr. 
Zeigler  had  a  good  practice  during  his  entire 
professional  life.  He  acquired  the  habit  of 
making  long  professional  rides,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  patients  scattered  over  quite  an  ex- 
tent of  territory,  frequently  being  from  home  for 
two  or  three  days,  often  sleeping  on  the  floor  in 
preference  to  going  to  bed.    All  this  told  on 


his  general  health,  which  was  much  impaired 
during  his  latter  years. 

His  neighbor,  Dr.  Squiers,  advised  him  to 
give  up  his  night  riding  and  hard  work  gener- 
ally, but  he  replied  that  he  "  might  as  well  die  at 
his  post."  and  finally  did  so,  being  overtaken 
by  a  severe  attack  of  lung  disease,  when  about 
two  miles  from  home,  stopped  at  the  nearest 
farm  house  and  remained  until  death,  which  oc- 
curred two  or  three  days  after. 

Dr.  John  B.  .Squiers  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  X.  Y.,  May.  1818.  Came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Liberty  Township.  Crawford  County. 
Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  In  1835.  he  at- 
tended school  at  Norwalk.  Ohio,  one  term  of 
three  months,  began  the  stud}"  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Zeigle.r  in  184'),  and  commenced  practice 
with  him  in  1 S  IS.  after  having  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  and  graduated 
at  the  latter-nafned  city  in  1853.  .Since  that 
time,  although  much  crippled,  and  frequently 
really  unfitted  for  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
country  practitioner,  he  has  constantly  been  at 
his  post. 

He  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  and,  al- 
though never  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  lit- 
erary education  at  any  college  or  other  institu- 
tion of  learning,  has  l>een  a  diligent  student  for 
the  past  forty-five  years  ;  has  read  general  lit- 
erature quite  extensively,  anil  has  always  been 
a  reader  of  the  serial  medical  literature  of  the 
day.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  has  deservedly  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  i>eoplc  with  whom  he 
has  been  so  long  associated. 

We  have  never  heard  him  speak  unkindly  of 
a  brother  practitioner,  nor  have  we  ever  beard 
any  one  accusing  him  of  the  commission  of  any 
act  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

About  the  year  184-,  there  was  in  the  place, 
for  a  short  time,  a  doctor  usually  styling  himself 
C.  Turlev.  M.  D..  of  whom  we  have  never  heard 
any  one  speak  very  kindly.  He  was  thought 
to  have  in  his  composition  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary amount  of  impudence,  as  the  following 
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anecdotes  will  Bbow  :     When  practicing  in 
West  Libert}',   he  called  an  old  gentleman 
across  the  street,  as  he  wished  to  see  him.  The 
victim  waded  the  deep  mud,  in  order  to  reach 
him,  when  the  Doctor  wished  to  know  whether 
he  could  give  him  change  for  a  dollar  hill ! 
When  in  Sulphur  Springs,  he  sent  his  boy  to  Dr. 
Squiers'  office  with  a  message  that  he  wished 
to  see  him.    Dr.  Squiers  left  his  business  and 
repaired  to  the  Doctor's  office  as  hastily  as 
possible,  and  on  his  arrival  was  asked  whether 
he  could  lend  him  an  ounce  of  quinine.    On  a 
certain  occasion,  the  Doctor  went  into  the  old- 
fashioned  ''bar-room'*  of  the  old-fashioned 
"  tavern,''  and  at  once  placed  himself  between 
a  facetious  old  gentleman  and  the  stove,  com- 
pletely cutting  off  his  supply  of  heat  and  dis- 
turbing his  range  of  vision.    The  old  gentle- 
man at  once  cried  out,  "  Cramps,  crumps ! " 
and,  raising  both  legs  and  throwing  forward  his 
hands,  precipitated  the  Doctor  on  the  hot  stove. 
The  latter  soon  righted  himself,  but,  a  second 
attack  of  convulsions  coming  on,  he  was  again 
thrown  against  the  stove.     The  convulsive 
attack  then  ceasing,  the  Doctor  was  permitted 
to  make  his  escape, 

Drs.  Zimro  and  Patterson  practiced  here 
about  137(1.  but  neither  remained  long.    Dr.  M. 
1  M.  ( 'arothes  has  been  located  here  since  1 872. 
Dr.  II.  S.  Bevington  has  been  practicing  and 
carrying  on  the  drug  business  sine*  1872. 

Richville. — Dr.  Fairbanks  located   hero  in 
1848  and  remained  until  1858.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Pcitzel,  who  remained  until  18G3. 
He  died  in  Missouri  a  few  years  ago.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Urias  Tupps,  who  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1873.    Dr.  Zeigler,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Zeigler,  of  Sulphur  Springs  has 
been  here  since  1871. 

\V>*t  LUvrty.  or  Liberty  Corner,.— Dr.  Wood 
commenced  practicing  here  about  1843,  and 
dM  of    typhoid  fever  in  1847.     He  was  a 
gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  and  his  death 
was  universally  regretted. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Aiken  succeeded  him,  and 
practiced  here  until  the  autumn  of  1851.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  was  here  from  May,  1 851 , 
to  May,  18G0.*  There  were  several  other  phy- 
sicians here  between  1851  and  I  »•:.'».  but  none 
remained  any  length  of  time.  The  place  has 
been  without  a  doctor  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

D>-  Kali. — Dr.  Carleton  came  to  this  place  in 
1831  or  1832,  and  remained  for  several  years. 
In  addition  to  practicing  medicine,  he  sold  dry- 
goods  in  a  log  building  standing  on  the  lot 
afterward  occupied  by  David  Anderson  and 
others,  at  the  junction  of  the  Plymouth  road 
and  the  one  running  north  through  Vernon 
Township.  He  is  remembered  by  a  number  of 
the  early  settlers,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
of  considerable  ability. 

Dr.  K   A    N  Be  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  abou  t  the  year  1 798.  He  received 
a  tolerably  liberal  education,  and  graduated  at 
one  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia. 
He  came  West  about  1830,  and  at  first  located^ 
in  Southeastern  Indiana,  but,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  country,  came  back  to  Ohio  and 
located  at  this  place  in  the  year  183G.  He 
continued  to  practice  here  until  1854,  when  he 
went  to  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio,  and  remained 
there  about  ton  years,  coming  back  to  De  Kail) 
in  18ti4.    Tn  December,  1865,  he  had  an  ajwplw'- 
tic  attack,  which  very  considerably  impaired 
his  mental  powers,  and  he  resided  with  the 
writer  from  February,  1866.  to  July,  1867, 
when  he  visited  his  brother  in  (ialesburg,  III.,  ! 
dying  there  the  following  December.  Although 
quite   eccentric    in    many    particulars,  and 
peculiarly  reticent  in  everything  pertaining  to 
his  early  life,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinurv  abilitv  and  attainments. 

v»  \*  ■  uui  j                      in IV*  %» v  v-»»4  unit  u  »»« 

•Dr  KelUr.  tlm  •nilKir  of  IhU  nwllral  ikiMrti  ft  lh«  ■>-"•>»' 
urofmwloo.  !«  too  model  to  mjr  .nythin*  of  himwir.  bul  to* 
torUn  .tin-mi  II  due  to  him  tli»t  h»  •b.ioM         «          w"°  "J 
ollwr  (.byilrUn.  of  tin-  oiant;,  m-.l  fr#l«  It  hl«  duty  I"*1'1 
tioticr.    H»  nmanml  the  «tudy  of  m-dlelne  with  Vr  lUrlff 
In  1M6-47,  ho  WnM  the  CIcYeLrxl  Hrdlrxl  Collone,  ""L  |D  ""J 
wlnli-rof  l«i2,Vt,  (r*di»t<-d  »t  Clnrlnnnfl.    Afler  «etrt»l 
W«it  Uhwty.  he  looted  in  Bacyrtm,  In  the  f«ll  of  18*1. 
,  with  the  ««.ptlon  of  two  jeu*.  h.  h*.  e«r.lnce  relMloed.  rv.k- 
»"S           lh»  I«~Hb«  pky.lclwi.  of  the  town. 
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He  devoted  hia  time,  when  not  professionally 
engaged,  to  reading,  both  professional  and  oth- 
erwise, and  in  his  office  there  might  always  be 
found  rare  medical  works  not  usually  found  in 
the  office  of  the  country  practitioner,  with  the 
best  serial  medical  and  other  literature.  He 
was  a  good  practitioner,  a  reliable  friend  and  a 
strictly  honest  man.  The  following  jioints  con- 
nected with  his  early  history,  not  known  (hir- 
ing his  life  in  De  Kalb.  will  explain  many  things 
in  his  private  life,  which  were  regarded,  gcncr- 
ally,  as  eccentricities.  When  reading  medicine, 
he  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  fracturinjj  his 
skull,  and  otherwise  injuring  him.  the  result  of 
which  was  the  impairment  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  to  a  considerable  extent  and  for  some 
length  of  time.  While  in  t  his  state,  he  w:us  sent 
by  his  preceptor  to  visit  a  patient.  The  mother 
was  highly  incensed  at  the  doctor  for  sending 
a  crazy  man  (as  she  expressed  herself)  to  visit 
her  daughter,  and  so  informed  the  young  man. 
The  Doctor,  on  hearing  himself  thus  spoken  of. 
determined  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  go 
West,  change  his  name,  and  forever  cut  loose 
from  his  then  friends  and  relatives,  arguing 
that  if  he  kept  up  any  correspondence  with 
them,  that  his  history  would  seton  follow  him 
wherever  he  might  go,  and  destroy  his  future 
prosix'cts.  He  accordingly  went  to  Indiana,  as 
we  have  stated,  changed  his  name  from  Roman 
Rabeock  to  Rom  A.  N.  Be,  by  which  name  he 
was  known  until  his  death.  Daring  the  long, 
weary  years  from  1S:',I»  to  18M.  he  never  once 
communicated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  or  other  relatives — 
completely  dead  to  every  friend  and  associate 
of  his  youthful  days.  His  many  surviving 
friends  will  now  understand  why  he  was  always  so 
reticent  in  reference  to  his  early  life  and  family 

I>r.  R.  Cahill.  from  Wayne  Comity.  Ohio, 
practiced  here  from  April,  18441.  to  April,  1848. 
«  lien  I..-  returned  to  \Va\  ne  Count}  utV  rward 
went  to  Blufflon.  Allen  County.  Ohio,  at  which 
place  he  died  a  few  vears  ago. 


Dr.  Henry  Mack  practiced  here  during  the 
summer  of  18 10  :  also  the  writer. 

Dr.  Thos.  A.  Mitchell  practiced  here  from 
1850  to  1872  or  1873. 

Dr.  II.  S.  Bevin^rton,  now  of  Sulphur  Springs, 
from  1855  to  1861. 

Dr.  Benjamin  McKee  has  l>ecn  practicing 
here  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 

fswilfr.— As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn.  Dr.  John  MeKean  located  at  this  jsmit  in 
the  year  lN:t4.  The  road  known  as  the  Colum- 
bus and  Sandusky  State  road  had  been  cut  out 
but  for  a  short  lime,  and  was,  at  best,  little, 
short  of  a  succession  of  'corduroys."  while  a 
large  part  of  the  country  north  and  northeast  of 
the  place  was  little  better  than  a  swamp.  Un- 
der these  unfavorable  circumstances  Dr.  Me- 
Kean. to  use  a  familiar  expression,  "  grew  up 
with  the  country."  and  had  no  competitor,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  until  1847,  when 
Dr.  Peter  Rupp  begnn  practicing,  and  remained 
until  185:i  or  1851,  when  he  went  to  South 
Rend.  1ml. .  where  he  still  resides  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Adrian  located  here  and  re- 
mained about  a  year.  We  have  heard  him 
s|«)kcn  of  as  a  gentleman  of  considerable  abil- 
ity- 

Dr.  McNntt  practiced  here  from  1857  to  1859, 
went  thence  to  ('aniline,  remained  there  a  short 
time,  then  located  in  New  Washington,  at  which 
place  he  remained  until  the  breaking-out  of  the 
rebellion,  when  he  entered  the  army. 

Dr.  Clutter  has  been  practicing  here  for  past 
seven  or  eight  years. 

flin/oit,  „r  I'nptfir. — As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn.  Dr.  I'eitzel  was  the  first  physi- 
cian of  the  place,  coming  here  about  1844  or 
1846,  and  remaining  until  1858.  when  he  went 
to  Richvillc  (see  Richville).  Dr.  Bissel  came 
about  the  same  time,  but  did  not  remain  long. 

Dr  John  Atw  1  practiced  here  from  1-  hi  to 

1S4!>.  going  then  to  (lalion  and  afterward  to 
McCiichcnvillc. 
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Dr.  Yates  twine  here  *wn  after  Dr.  Atwood, 
and  remained  three  years. 

Dr.  D.  Alvord  tame  here  in  1817  and  re- 
mained until  1873.  when  he  removed  to  Bloom- 
ville.  at  which  place  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Al- 
vord, soon  after  his  arrival  here,  engaged  in  an 
active  and  laborious  practice,  which  he  kept  up 
until  1803.  when  bad  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  active  practice  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Although  entirely  unassuming,  he  is 
a  gentleman  of  marked  ability,  both  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  literary  sense,  and  always  had 
the  confidence  of  the  jwople  of  Benton  and 
vicinity. 

Dr.  Jones,  now  of  Nevada,  located  here  in 
1863.  and  remained  until  1865. 

Dr.  Porter  came  in  1865.  and  left  in  I860,  go- 
ing to  Michigan. 

Dr.  Beiler  came  here  shortly  after  Dr.  Por- 
ter, remained  two  years,  and  then  went  back  to 
Europe. 

Dr.  Jacob  practiced  here  from  1871  to  1877. 
then  went  to  Bucyrus. 

Dr.  Jerome  Bland  has  been  here  since  1868. 

Dr.  Scbwan  came  here  in  1877.  and  still  re- 
mains. Dr.  Schwan  graduated  in  1867.  practiced 
in  Peoria.  111.,  and  afterward  in  Dubuque.  Iowa, 
when  he  held  the  position  of  lecturer  on 
Chemistry.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Zwingle  Normal  Institute. 

Xnr  Wa*hiugtun.—lir.  Andrews  located  here 
in  1840,  when  the  village  was  made  up  of  a 
very  few  log  cabins,  but  remained  only  about 
one  year.  During  bis  short  stay  he  lost  two 
children,  which  apparently  disheartened  him  so 
much  that  he  returned  East. 

Dr.  Main  came  here  in  1842,  and  remained 
two  years. 

Dr.  Stoutenour  came  about  1S45,  and  left  in 
1851. 

Dr.  Wandt  succeeded  Dr.  Stoutenour,  but 
after  a  short  time  committed  suicide. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Hcshizer  practiced  here  in  1855 
and  1856. 


Dr.  John  S.  Heshizer  fainted  here  in  1857 
and  still  remains. 

Dr.  McNutt  practiced  here  from  1860  to  1862. 
Dr.  Benner  has  l>een  here  for  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Dr.  Heinz,  a  young  man,  practiced  here  a 
short  time  in  1878. 

When  we  visited  this  place  first,  in  1841,  it 
did  not  offer  a  pleasant  or  profitable  field  for 
the  medical  profession.  There  were  then  a  few 
scattered  rough  log  cabins  -  the  roads  (?)  lead- 
ing to  the  place  did  not  deserve  the  name— 
"corduroys"  :is  a  general  rule— and  some  of 
these  made  on  a  most  gigantic  scale — logs  one 
or  two  feet  in  diameter  being  put  across  the 
track  instead  of  the  ordinary  small  timbers 
about  the  size  of  fence  rails.  During  part  of 
the  year,  there  was  enough  water  iu  the  line  of 
the  road  to  float  even  these  large  logs  in  some 
places,  which  rendered  the  route  over  them  en- 
tirely impracticable  except  to  a  |>erson  on  foot, 
and  it  required  some  care  on  bis  part  to  pre- 
vent his  slipping  off  and  between  these  moving, 
rolling  logs.  South  and  southeast  of  the  place, 
there  was  a  succession  of  marshes  and  swails 
covered  with  water  or  ice  nearly  all  the  year, 
and  during  t  he  latter  summer  months  so  covered 
with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  the  pro- 
verbial green  scum,  as  not  to  tell  well  for  the 
health  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  owners  of  the  lands  bad  but  recently  pur- 
chased them  from  the  Government ;  and,  when 
health  permitted,  bad  in  a  few  places,  scattered 
far  and  wide  through  the  neighborhood,  cleared 
up  a  small  patch  of  ground,  erected  a  primitive 
cabin,  many  of  these  structures  not  having  an 
ounce  of  iron  or  other  metal  in  their  composi 
tion.  One  end  served  as  a  huge  fire-place,  the 
bare  earth  constituted  the  floor,  and  an  own- 
ing, frequently  covered  by  an  old  quilt,  served 
as  a  door.  Malarious  diseases  were,  of  course, 
very  prevalent;  but  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
country  was  "  sick  stomach,"  or  "  milk  sifk- 
This  disease  was  attended  with  very 
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distressing  Symptomi,  the  pat  ient  suffering  from 
mtense  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  great 
thjrst  w.th  incessant  nausea,  retching,  vomiting 
ancl  ohstmat,  constipation,  which  frequently 
only  cexuso,!  with  his  life.  .Much  time  has  been 
«pent  in  the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  origin  of  this 
P-son.  bat  all  eflbrt.  have  as  vet  prove,,  Unl, 

Z    f      r°'DC  l>t'rS°nS  ,mV"  ,MH>n  w«y 

,  "  "  °f  mu,eral  origin,  and  dissolved  i„  the 
water;  others  eounlly  certain  that  it  has  its 

that  T    S°mC'  P,ant  h  is  U9uall>-  «»oeded  I 

that,  when  suspects  places  arc  cleared  up  and 
grass  growing  on  them,  that  the  disease  is  not 
Propagate,,.  Young  cattle,  shep,  hogs,  dogs 
and  bones  become  frequent  victims.  Milch- 


~         u.riii,  i ne  poison  Ur 

^-nofffromthcs^cm.hrougLhatlKS^ 
secretion.     Man  ^n.i   •       .  .. 


2Z  T  ,,nU  an,'n,U,S  "si»*  «*  ""Ik 

almost  invanablv  suffered  froIn  it.     In  ^ 

lower  animals,  the  most  marked  symptoms  were 

apparemly,  those  of  extreme  nervous  prostra-' 

■on-     In  animals,  it  was  often  call,,,  -the 

tWDbleS,    since  they  usually  ^ 

death       !>r0lfli,H'nt'-V  ,mtil  eonvalesccnee  or 

Milk  sickness,  in  it,  hai,i(at,  ,.loso,v  raem. 
b  cs  t,  of  the  (!eser,  yon 

hear  of  it  ,„  the  neighborhood  where  it  exisis 

Hilt    riOl'nf  „l. 


tWw^-Thta  place  not  being  regularly 
i-  ollt  llntil  ,850  or  1851.  h,s  11(>t  a  very  Jl 
medical  history. 
I     Dr.  W.  I».  Camyham  located  here  in  1852 
and  remained  until  his  dcath-about  ten  years 
later. 

Dr.  Pope  came  here  in  the  spring  of  |853 
and  practiced  until  about  187...  when  he  b,,amc 
connected  with  the  Franz  *  P„|HJ  Knitting 
Machine  \\orks,  a  history  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Edwin  Borth  came  hero  about  lK.iu  and 
remained  until  his  death  in  187<i. 

Dr.  Alex  Jenner  began  practicing  here  in 
1884,  but  went  to  Dayton  a  few  years  ago 
l>r.  Young  has  been  practicing  here  since 


Dr.  John  McKean,  formerly  of  Lcesville.  has 
been  here  since  1807.  He  has  been  practicing 
medicine  longer  than  any  other  physician  of  the 
county. 

Dr.  Charles  Jenner  has  been  practictug  here 
for  about  ten  years. 

The  other  physicians  of  the  place  at  present 
are  Drs.  (iibson,  <;.  A.  Emery,  James  Borth. 
and  Bennett,  a  Homeo[iathist. 

Dr.  a  \V.  (i.  Ott  has  been  practicing  in  New 
Winchester  for  nearly  a  year,  and  Dr.  Stic  kler 


b«.t  never  reach  the  actual  nln/    tl       ,       '        v  *"  "         an'1  J)r  S'» 

few  landowner,  w     w  ,  !  ,     ,      "?  \"  U°bUmm  «"  ^  *™ 

their  own  premise, '» J""' existence  on  [  Lea  has  been  practicing  for  several  years  at 

that  it  exist*  ZTue  I Zu  l  2 T      T  °'  ^  ' 

. ?«p Ke,,er,tciet :  : -r: - • -p-  


^wbo„dmittodth;;:t;;^;:;:iz  ^t^?^^^^ 


>  .  "^.iicnii,  man  we  eve 

•net  who  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 

Paature-hmds  ,n  the  early  times,  it  became  nee- 

c-oun?rvt0,l,aVC  Cattk'  n'n  Mt  ,:U'^  ;  ,",t  aft*r  ">« 

o  Id  1  r1"0.  *°  fi,r  irn,,,'°Vf  '1  th«*  P"*" 
could  be  furnished  domestic  animals,  the  dis- 
ease  has  disappeared,  or  nearly  so.    The  worst 


&  Indiana  Railroads,  we  do  not  have  the  o 
portnuity  of  giving  the  history  of  as  many  pio- 
neer physicians  here  as  at  some  other  i>oints  in 
the  county.  As  far  as  we  have  Ihjcii  able  to 
learn,  a  Dr.  Johnson  was  among  the  first  physi- 
cians of  the  place,  coming  here  about  183-,  and 
remaining  a  few  years.     His  wife  assisted  by 


districts  were  the  northern      i                W"r8t  W0ui»lB8  a  r™  y™™      His  wife  a.ssiste<|  by 

<*  Cranberry  ami  aZ™  ^  ^  <*  ^  village  weie  instrumental 

or  tlxree  points  in  the  northern  ^  v    l"°  CBt»b,,«hiB»  »»  «™» ««™l-y  -boo..  SborUv 

northern  part  of  Veruon.  after  he  cume.  I  >r.  Bleymeyer.  now  of  Dela ware. 
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death  in  1966.  1(ractit\oner  of  mcdi-  ' 

r>r  Re'tsinner  was  a  real  praw*«w» 

Bering    hu.na.uty    *  ^ 

t  badly"  provided  with  the  ord^nar> 

i  comforts  of  a  sick  room,  and 
nursing.    Under  these  circumstances,  Dr  U  » 
M  himself  supplied  these  wants  as  far  as  he 
Sd  gave  his  patients  all  the  attention  he 
could  supplied  their  wants  to  the  extent  of  his  I 

buried  them.    In  1866,  he  received  a  telegram 
bating  that  his  son,  a  student  o  medicir ic  m 
Cincinnati,  had    been   attacked  by  chol^ 
Banning  there,  as  rapidly  as  possible  he  was 
ESS  attacked  by  the  disease  and  d*U gh 
hours  before  his  son.  Their  bodte.  were  brought 
to  Gabon  and  interred  in  the  vil  age  cemete  • 
Dr   Keisinger,  during  a  residence  of  «a  l> 
thirty  vears  in  this  place  had  deservedly  the 
tZL,  of  the  community,  both  as  a  otisen 
and  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Reisinger  was  bom  in  York  Count), 
Penn.,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  the  year  1  8-. 

There  were  several  physicians  here  between 
the  years  1840  and  1850,  but  they  generally 
remained  but  a  short  time. 

Dr  B  Sticflel  was  born  in  Warburg.  Ger- 
many, educated  at  the  university  of  that 
place,  and  eame  to  the  United  State,  in  1850. 
He  remained  in  New  York  until  1852,  and  then 
located  here.  With  one  or  two  brief  interrup 
tions,  has  been  practicing  here  since  that  time. 

Dr  N  E.  Hackcdorn  was  born  in  Juniata 
Countv,  Penn.,  studied  medicine  there,  and 
came  io  Ohio  in  1847,  locating  for  a  time  «n 


Delaware  County  ami  Morrow  County 
in,  u,  Gabon  in  1854,  and  has  been  »>™"  m* 
•      .u,  lime     During  nineteen  >uirs 
here  since  that  time.     uu    »  l0  drug 

of  this  time,  he  was  connected  with  the  drug 

lntMcBeth  came  here  in  1.57.  and  left  for 

Denver.  Colo.,  in  1872.  fl 

Dr.  U.  M.  Duff  located  here  in 19M 
and  remained  until  his  death  in 

Dr  Frank  Duff,  died  here  about  four  >  ears 


J: 


Dr.  Kelly  has  been  practicing  here  since  1868.  | 
Dr.  Campbell,  since  1872. 
Dr.  Barl>er  (homeopath),  since  1»W. 

Dr.  Coyle,  since  1805. 
Dr.  Hiilgeway,  since  187S. 

Dr.  J.  Will  Kelly,  a  few  months. 
Dr.  Mcllvainc,  about  eighteen  month* 
Dr  Brown  (homeopath),  alxnit  same  t,m 

for  several  years  been  located  at  Ljkens). 
Dr  Chase,  four  or  five  months. 

place,  especially  when  compared 
L  certain  improvements  in  a  sani* jdUj 
lion,  recently  made,  have  added  much 
healthfulness  of  the  place.  . 
,     We  might  remark,  in  ^^^^MtS^ 
'  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  pas 
vears  to  organize  a  county  medica  l«K **. 

urea     We  have  learncnl  that  an 
direction  is  now  being  put  forth,  will,  * 
8ult  the  future  will  determine.  we 
I     l„  conclusion,  permit  us  to  remark  U 

have  endeavored  to  fairly  present a ^tory 
L.  early  physicians  of  » J-g .  »- 
sketches  are.ot  necessiU ,  br  -t.  s. 
in  the  onset,  restricted  to  a  Itajtad  amoun 
space,  and  we  again  thank  those  ph^ 
aP„(l  others  for  the  aid  they  have  ^ 
The  diseases  of  the  county  were,  for  t  ien 
thirty  or  forty  years,  principally 
J»  which  are  obvious  to  the  p**-* 
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but  which  we  cannot  here  explain,  those  forniB 
of  pulmonary  disease  like  consumption,  were 
comparatively  rare.  With  the  decrease  of 
malarial  disease,  lung  diseases  such  as  we 
have  just  mentioned,  will,  no  doubt,  increase 
in  numbers  and  fatality.  Diphtheria,  which, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  preva- 
lent in  different  portions  of  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  bas  never  shown  itself  to  a  very 


great  extent  in  the  county.  Around  and  in 
Bucyrus,  there  have  not  probably  been  a  half- 
dozen  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  past  seven- 
teen years.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  there 
have  been  only  two  seasons  attended  with 
much  dysentery,  since  year  1854.  As  regards 
the  profession,  it  is,  of  course,  in  a  greatly  ad- 
vanced state  from  the  days  of  lolwlia.  pepper 
and 


CHAPTER  V. 

RELIGIOUS  HISTORY—  EARLY  PREACH  ERS  —  EDUCATION  A I — SCHOOLS,  PAST  AND 

NEWSPAPERS—  RA I  LR<  >  ADS. 


PRESENT— THE 


C1OTEMPORANEOUSLY  with  the  howling 
^  of  the  wolf  and  the  yelling  of  the  savage 
came  the  preacher  as  "  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness," and  proclaiming  to  the  scattered  pio- 
neer families  the  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy" 
given  to  the  shepherds  that  blessed  morn  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  On  the  wild  frontier, 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  civilization, 


'•  Where  nothing  dwelt  but  beasts  of  prey, 
Or  men  as  tierce  and  wild  as  they," 

the  pioneer  preacher  was  found,  fulfilling  his 
mission  of  preaching  "  salvation  without  money 
and  without  price."  With  no  companion  but 
the  faithful  horse  he  rode,  and  with  no  guide 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  cardinal  points,  he 
traveled  over  the  country,  and  thus  reaching 
the  desired  settlement,  he  presented  to  the  as- 
sembled hearers  the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 
Then,  after  a  night's  rest  in  the  humble  cabin, 
and  partaking  of  the  simple  meal,  he  entered 
upon  the  day's  journey  to  preach  again  at  a  dis- 
tant point  at  night  It  was  thus  that  the  circuit 
of  hundreds  of  miles  was  traveled,  month  after 
month,  by  these  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  to  them  do  we  owe  the  planting  of  churches 
and  the  Christianizing  influences  seen  and  felt 
everywhere. 


That  holy  religion  which  is  at  last  the  only  sure 
basis  of  permanent  social  or  political  improve- 
ment, was  introduced  into  Crawford  County 
with  its  first  settlers,  who  were  God-fearing 
men.  Upon  the  almost  burning  embers  of  the 
war-fire  round  which  some  barbarous  chief  but 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  recounted  to  his  listening 
tribe,  with  horrid  exultation,  his  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, we,  to-day,  find  temples  dedicated  to  that 
religion  which  announces  "  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  toward  men."  Yes.  all  over  this  land, 
once  the  home  of  the  red  savage,  now  side  by 
side  with  the  schoolhouse,  stand  those 

"  Steeple  towers 
And  spires,  whose  silent  fingers  point  to  Heaven." 

Among  the  first  preachers  in  this  county,  of 
whom  we  have  any  reliable  account,  was  an  old 
Presbyterian  by  the  name  of  Matthews,  and 
the  renowned  Methodist  evangelist,  Kussell 
Bigelow.  The  following  sketch  is  given  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  :  "  He  stopped  at  Daniel 
Cooper's  to  stay  overnight,  and  proposed  to 
preach  to  the  people  of  the  place  that  night,  if 
they  could  get  together.  Mr.  Cooper  imme- 
diately sent  out  word,  and  by  early  candle-light 
had  gathered  in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
children,  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of 
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~~^~T^m  tne  1Uan  of  God,  as  ta  was  the 
l£t of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  through  on 

U1hr«ter  lea  an  appointment  four 
weeks  hence,  and  agreed  to  preach _  once  a 
month  during  the  year  for  Mi    Think  of  tins. 


Jtoed  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio, 
seated  as  having  been  a  very  oau  , 


i -ng  ^  *u,  Think  *  ^ ^jsi  »<* 

^•ghllaHod.  stall-fed  paaton,  who  ro .  in  «                        £  went  to  this  ^ 

Lxury.and   -fare  «unp^  0»  purpose  to  raise  a  «han«^ 

Even  this  small  pittance  he  traded  tor  drtased  ^  ^  bc  was  converted  to 

deer-akin*,  which  he  said  his  good  lady  could  ,  .  _  u  .  .  ««fl«or  «  the 


nt  amove  »"». '  -         ,        .  . 


Allerwani  iu-  —  ■  R:uunn 

^levan  University,  and -snow  a  B,shop 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

But  we  will  not  dwell   further  upon ,  tl 


Dcllintl,    a»  .  T, 

torn  in  those  days  in  the  backwoods.     1  he 

ShoU  torJd  a  circuit,  ambradng   he      ^J'^  proac.iere  here 
larger  part  of  Crawford  County,  m  1*28,  and    chanM        P  ^  ^  8pace 

m^de  Lion  a  station.    Kussell  Bigelow  w^  to  the  subject,  and  all  the  par- 

th.  preacher.    -Preaching-  says  a  wrde r  of    ml I      *  ^  ^  fully  written  up 

the  time,  -  was  heard  for  the  sake  of  he  *  ord.    t.cu  a  deseW  more  than 

Denominational  prejudice  did  uot  then  eX,st  mtssin  '  notice.  To  the  excellent  school  ays- 
and  the  houses  of  all  the  settlers  were  thrown  *JT?%™^  arc  wc  indebted,  more  than 
7,1  to  Re,  Bigelow."  The  following  d.  ^  ^  *  olir  prosp,nty  as  a  nation 
Option  by  one  who  knew  l*«MF~-  J-g  *imlry  M  to  fac  of  the  earth  ^ 
this  able  pioneer  missionary  :     He  was  a  fc.ood  educating  their  people  that  the 

speaker  :  an  eloquent  man.  mighty  .n  the  Scrip-    thv  ^  Ai  early  at  1647.  the 

tLs.  ke  W»  a  very  large,  muscular  man  ;  Unit ^  a  inove  looking  to  the 
hadavoicclikealion;sharp.piercn,gey^.tl.t    "gj^Itf  ^hoob.     It  w» 

when  he  becama  excited  seemed  almost  to  flash    eatabl sum  ^  „^ 

fire.  He  preached  a  great  deal  of  l^   «■  ftftv  houaeholdera  should 

a  very  successful  preacher,  and  an  exempto rj    *  ^  ^  town  or  d» 

Christian  in  hi,  deportment.    His  influence    ^V^,  rfKXlld  Ingram- 

with  the  people  was  such,  that  he  got  many    tnct  havi. i  competent  to 

nal^ea  the  old  ladiea  readily  believing  ,t  1^    A  modern  writer 

would  have  a  good  influence  over  their  sons  to  prepare  JouthW  * ,  wy«  ;  -  H 
Called  a^nch  a  oower.1  man  as  Russell    00^  ^SSS^J* 

Bi£WL.on  Carylocated  in  Cranberry  Town-  a  civil  government  Ua  JMJJ—  ^ 
ehip  as  early  as  1826,  and  was  a  local  preacher    upon   Ita  youth   the         J  ^  con- 

IfL  Methodist  Church.  In  Vernon  Town-  ^^^^cUSe,  and  founda- 
Bhip,  church  societies  were  organize,!  m  827.  DeCteC Iwl*  tadW™  lM«ibre  was  em- 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  In  Whet-  |  """^^inciple  so  comprehend 

8U,ne  Township,  at  the  settler,  cabins  as  early  bodied im^ pm cU«  a  p       P    ^  ^ 
as  1824.    Rev.  Solomon  Mynheer  was  an  early    in  its  nature  anc  so  .     ,Hgent  people 

Methodist  circuit  rider  in  this  part  of  the  that  of  traimng  a  nation  of  m  g  ^ 
county.    The  fine  grove  of  maples,  which  grew  |  by  educating  all  Us  J  ontb. 
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forty  years  later,  when  our  forefather!)  declared, 
in  their  ordinanceof  17S7.  that  knowledge  with 
religion  and  morality  "  was  necessary  to  the 
gcjod  government  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  that  "  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
should  forever  he  encouraged,"  they  suggested 
the  very  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 

In  the  early  development  of  Ohio,  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  influences  in  the  way  of 
general  educat ion.  The  settlements  were  sparse, 
and  money  or  other  means  of  remunerating 
teachers  was  scarce,  as  the  pioneers  of  new 
countries  are  nearly  always  poor.  There  were 
no  schoolhouse*  erected,  nor  was  there  any 
public  school  fund,  either  State  or  county.  All 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  had  physical 
strength  enough  to  labor,  were  compelled  to  take 
their  part  in  the  work  of  securing  a  support — 
the  labor  of  the  female  being  as  heavy  and  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  men  :  and  this  continued 
so  for  years.  In  the  last  place,  both  teachers 
and  books  were  extremely  scarce.  Taking  all 
these  facts  together,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that 
they  had  any  schools  whatever. 

But  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  deserve  the  highest 
honors  for  their  prompt  and  energetic  effort*  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
settlement*  would  at  all  justify,  schools  were 
begun  at  each  one.  The  teacher  or  pupil  of 
the  present  day.  comfortably  situated  in  their 
pleasant  sehoolhouscs.  has  no  conception  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  an  education  was  ob- 
tained right  here  in  Ohio  sixty  or  seveuty 
years  ago.  It  may  he  of  some  interest  to  the 
rising  generation  to  read  a  description  of  the 
pioneer  schoolhouse.  A  description  of  one  will 
suffice  for  all.  as  there  was  but  one  style  of 
architecture  observed  in  building  them.  They 
were  erected,  not  by  subscription,  but  by  labor 
given.  The  neighbors  would  meet  together  at 
some  point  previously  agreed  upon.  and.  with 
ax  in  hand,  the  work  was  soon  done.  Logs 
were  cut,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  of  these  the  walls  were  constructed.  Broad 


boards  composed  the  roof,  and  a  rude  fire-place 
aud  clapboard  door,  a  puncheon  floor,  aud  the 
cracks  filled  with  -chinks,"  and  these  daul>ed 
over  with  mud.  completed  the  schoolhouse,  with 
the  exception  of  the  windows  and  furniture. 
The  window,  if  any,  was  made  by  cutting  out 
a  log  the  fidl  length  of  the  building,  and  over 
the  opening,  in  winter,  paper  saturated  with 
grease  served  to  admit  the  light.  Under  this 
window,  two  or  three  strong  pins  were  driven 
into  the  log  in  a  slanting  direction.  On  these 
pins  a  long  puncheon  was  fastened,  and  this 
was  the  writing -desk  for  the  whole  school.  For 
seats,  t  hey  used  benches  made  from  small  trees, 
cut  in  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  split  open, 
and  in  the  round  sides,  two  large  holes  were 
tared  at  each  end,  and  in  each  a  stout  pin,  fif- 
teen inches  long,  was  driv  en.  These  pins  formed 
the  legs.  On  the  uneven  floors,  these  rude 
benches  were  hardly  ever  seen  to  have  more 
than  three  legs  on  the  floor  at  one  time.  And 
the  taoks  !  They  were  quitctas  primitive  as  the 
houses. 

The  New  Testament,  when  it  could  be  had, 
was  the  most  popular  reader,  though  occa- 
sionally a  copy  of  the  old  '*  F.nglish  Header" 
was  found,  and  very  rarely,  the  "Columbian 
Orator  "  was  in  a  family.  Pike's  and  Smiley  s 
Arithmetics,  Webster's  Speller  was  the  first 
used,  and  after  awhile  the  "  Klementary  Spell- 
ier"  came  in.  Orammar  waa  scarcely  ever 
taught ;  when  it  was.  the  text-books  used  were 
Murray*  and  Kirkhams  Grammars.  The 
schools  were  made  by  subscription,  the  terms  be- 
ntr  from  #1  to  $2..">0  per  scholar  for  a  term  of 
three  months,  the  schools  usually  being  taught  in 
midwinter,  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  to  attend, 
as  at  that  season  there  was  but  little  work  to  do 
on  the  farm,  But  enough  !  Those  who  know 
only  the  |x>rfect  school  system  of  the  present 
day,  with  comfortable  sehoolhouscs.  elegantly 
furnished  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  can 
form  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  system  and  its 
limited  capacity  half  a  century  ago.    There  are 
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aj,op*t  o»  school  wunn  www 

Glance  on  hand  Sept.  1.  1»™  


State  lax- 


Countv  mid «h«e  unci  when,  are  questions  not  1 

^an  wered  at  this  *****  ™* 

ea»u>  ti.pre  was  a  sut- 

He  charged 


W1THIK  THI  T«»«. 

...$56,388  00 
....  14,404  60 
2.426  69 


nut,  liw'nses'and  other  sources  
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51,099  24 
868  81 


.$124,179  26 
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OCKT    OF  SCHOOL 


WlTHl*  THK 


TKAU- 


by  a 

what  vear  we  could  not  learn. 


in 


for  each  pupil,  and  "  boarded 


Paidieacher^rrimary  I-JJJ 

High  JAOo^w 


3,635  00 


..  16.429  44 


log  shanty  on  the  rtver-bank  and  near  tbee.    ,7  m  43 

Springstrcet  Thefirstbuildingerectedforschool  |  on  redeinptiou  of  bond...   3.347  0, 

purptL  in  Bucynis  was  of  round  logs,  of  be 
LL  pioneer  pattern,  and  stood  near  the 
^Sent  Satholic  Church.  Some  of  the  ea* 
Eers  in  this  house  were  Zalmon  Bow-, 
Horace  PratU  Sailie  Davis  and  othera.  TtataJ 
schoolhotise  was  built  in  Gabon  in  18M, 

the  residence  of  C.  S.  Crtm.onWest 

David 


Totsl . 


Interest  on 

Fuel  and  other  contingent  ex 
penses 

Total. 
Payments  to  county 


$40,572  01 


$81,178  95 
$14,386  50 
.  15,267  09 


stood 

Main  street,  and  was  a  log  ^rueUtre 
Gill  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  building.  The 
fi«t  teacher  remembered  in  Holmes  Township 
was  John  Preu,  who  taught  in  an  unoccupied 
cabin  in  1829.    The  first  school  in  teanduskj 
Township  was  taught  in  a  cabin  built  of  round 
logs,  in  1826-27,  by  Miss  Jane  Uogan.   1  harts 
jTkson  was  an  early  teacher  in  the  county, 
and  taught  as  early  as  1825.    James  Dunlnp 
tauuht  in  1826,  in  a  house  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, 12x14  feet  in  dimension.    A  schoolhouse 
was  built  in  Whetstone  Township  in  1828; 
|  Elizabeth  Bear  taught  the  first  school  in  it 
The  first  school  in  Chatfield  Township  was 
1  taught  by  Elizabeth  Thompson  in  1834.  Thus, 
we  see,  "schools  were  formed  in  every  settle- 
ment  as  soon  as  the  population  would  justify. 

We  append  the  following  statistics,  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  which  will  Iw  found  of  interest  to  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  county 


Received  from  county  

..$    880  69 

Bicess  of  Receipts    

Number  of  youth  between  6  and  21  years— ^ 

White  males   4  ;26 

•  ■    females  J  
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Total   17 
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82 
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Value  of  school  properly  

Teachers  employed—   n6 

Primary— Males   a%  . 
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Separate  di.trict.: 


Primary— Males   8 

r>mal«   87 

Htgh— Male.   fi 

Female*   i 


Total. 


62 
268 


Grand  total. 

*    

Average  wage*  of  tmAm  per  mo„,h- 

Primary— Male* 

Fenj™  $ iS  (K) 

Separate  di«^:  ^^Z^Z.\Z  «  Z 

HiKh-Malca.  Fon'*,«   M  00 
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Pupil,  enrolled-  75  00 

Whip:  Primary-M,.e.  ^ 

Kemal«  2,0!H 

Total 

4,*54 

1,222 
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Separate  district*"'  hta^Zii^ 


154 


Total. 


Grand  total 
Average  daily 
Township,  s 


2,894 
.7,848 


Females., 





Total. 


1.477 

.1,298 
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2,776 
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811 
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110 
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Grand  total. 


1,827 
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inte,™,.  ■„  ,u      .   an  increased 

mte*s -In  the  schools  of  Crawford  County.  It 
m  ^  cvery  effort  is  being 


out  the  i 
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through 

eounty  to  procure  the  best  talent  for 

of  Beta  it  Tt  bC  had    The  Coum>'  Bond 
'  ac'i0°l  ^"miners  have  exercised  care  in 
examination  of  applicants  in  to ^  a  d 
Praettee,  as  well  as  the  branches  of  education 


"The  union  schools  in  (;a|io„,  Crestline  and 
Bucyrus  are  managed  hy  careful  and  attentive 
choo.  boards,  with  competent  and  ctnltn 
s  penntendents  and  a  good  corps  of  teachers. 
The  schools  are  rapidly  tmproving.  Kspeeially 
s  tins  he  ease  with  the  Bucyrus  Union  Schools, 
under  the  able  management  of  Prof.  K.  M  Ham- 
•Ito. i,  who  has  hroughtourschools  up  toastand- 
ard  that  wtll  compare  favorably  with  U.e  best 
schools  in  the  State.    The  Teachers  Institute, 
which  ts  always  well  attended,  is  producing  an 
influence  ,n  promoting  the  interest  and  welfare 
or  our  common  school  system." 

A  few  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of 
Hon.  J.  J.  Burnsii  tue  8tate  Cotnmiasioner  of 
Common  Schools,  are  appropriate,  and  are 
given  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  proper  eduction  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.   He  says  : 

"  How  shall  we  cause  our  pupils  to  make  the 
largest  possible  attainments  in  these  founda- 
tion branches,  and  also  have  them,  when  they 
leave  school,  thirsting  for  more  knowledge,  and 
possessing  trained  mental  faculties,  so  that  they 
may  acquire  it ;  the  organ  of  these  faculties  to 
be  contained  in  a  healthy  body,  while  mind  and 
body  are  under  the  guidance  of  correct  moral 
principles?    To  avoid  waste  of  time  and  labor 
is  to  be  able  to  better  do  the  work  in  hand,  and 
to  apply  the  savings  to  somothing  beyond  A 
search  for  wastage  is  a  highly  practical  thing 
and  economy  here  a  moral  duty. 

" 1  uave  oft*n  asserted  that  there  is  a  wast- 
age in  having  pupils  spend  time  in  learning  to 
spell  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  words,  which 
they  never  have  occasion  to  use  outside  of  the 
spelling  class,  while  probably  the  dictionary 
which  should  be  in  constant  use,  rests  in  pen 
sive  ouietness  on  the  teachers  desk,  if,  indeed 
there  ,s  one  in  the  room.  The  meaning  of  words 
and  their  pronunciation  are  of  far  more  moment 
than  their  spelling.    The  best  text  books  from 
which  to  learn  these  are  the  reader  and  diction- 
ary ;  the  liest  proofs  „f  progress  are  correct 
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oral  reading  and  written  compositions.  In  pen- 
manship, we  want  more  drill  in  writing  from 
dictation,  in  having  the  pupils  put  their 
thoughts  or  recollections  upon  pajK>r  rapidly 
and  neatly.  Copying  that  beautiful  line  at  the 
top  of  the  page  with  care  and  patience  is  a  good 
exercise,  hut  some  belter  gymnastic  is  required 
to  tit  the  writer  for  hours  of  real  work.  In  one 
way  or  another,  language  rightly  claims  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the 
grand  characteristic  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  other  animals,  the  most  direct  product 
of  his  inner  consciousness. 

•'The  child  has  begun  the  study  of  language 
before  his  school-life  commences.  Learning  to 
talk  seems  as  natural  as  learning  to  laugh  or 
cry  or  play.  Rut  so  much  of  knowledge  and 
the  world  is  hidden  in  books,  that  a  key  must 
be  found  to  unlock  these  treasures,  and  that 
key  is  reading — the  power  to  translate  the  writ- 
ten word ;  to  recognize  it  as  the  graphic 
symbol  of  an  idea  before  in  possession,  so  that 
the  ability  to  reverse  the  process  will  follow, 
and  printed  words  become  the  source  of  ideas. 
As  the  pupil  masters  words  and  their  meanings, 
he  is  getting  into  his  possession  the  tools  with 
which  he  may  dig  in  books  for  further  knowl- 
edge, make  his  own  knowledge  more  useful  to 
him  as  a  social  being,  and  secure  a  body  for 
his  thoughts,  without  which  Incarnation  they 
are  as  little  subject  to  control  as  the  weird 
fancies  of  a  dream.  The  art  of  silent  reading 
deserves  more  attention  in  school— practice  in 
grasping  the  meaning  of  a  jwissage  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  reproducing  it  with 
pen  or  tongue.  Rut  along  with  this,  in  iu 
earlier  stages,  and  for  a  short  time  preceding  it. 
is  the  oral  reading  exercise,  wherein  the  reader 
must  serve  as  eyes  to  the  listener,  so  that  they 
may.  through  his  voice,  sec  the  printed  page. 

"The  translation  of  a  written  sentence  into  a 
spoken  sentence  is  much  more  than  the  mere 
translation,  in  their  right  order,  of  the  ,e„r,U  of 
the  written  sentence  ;  and.  to  do  this  well,  re- 


quires, besides  the  names  of  the  written  charac- 
ters, culture  of  voice,  training  of  eye.  quicken- 
ing of  emotion.  To  serve  as  medium  through 
which  others  may  know  the  printed  page, 
catching  the  syllables  ODOO  the  ear,  is  not  low 
art  To  breathe  life  into  dead  words,  and  send 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature  of  the  hearer,  and  that  with  power 
to  convince,  to  amuse,  to  subline,  greater  than 
if  the  hearer  had  been  his  own  interpreter,  is 
high  art  indeed. 

»  •  *  *  •  »  « 
"One  very  good  result  of  increased  attention 
to  literature  in  the  schools  is  the  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  wholesome  reading— history, 
biography,  travels,  poetry,  popular  science,  and 
the  lessened  demand  for  dime  novels  and  other 
low  fiction.  Few  questions  are.  in  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  future  of  our  country,  more 
important  than  this  :  What  are  the  l»)yt  nnd 
ijirh  nadingt  I  would  not.  then,  have  less 
time  spent  in  our  schools  upon  language,  but 
teachers  may  well  look  into  the  subject,  and 
see  whether  that  time  is  sjx'M  to  the  l>est  ad- 
vantage. 

■•  The  public  regard  arithmetic.  /xir  excellence. 
as  the  practical  study.  It  is  the  practical 
educator's  strong  tower,  and  we  have  it  taught 
in  season  and  out.  Measured  bj  any  definition 
of  the  practical,  as  a  menus  either  to  fit  one 
directly  for  bread  getting  in  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  as  a  means  of  mental  culture 
and  discipline,  a  large  part  of  arithmetic,  as 
found  in  our  books  and  taught  from  them, 
falls  short.  Instead  of  introducing  at  an  early 
stage  the  science  of  geometry.  *e  fritter  away 
valuable  time  upon  annuities  and  allegations 
and  progressions  :  and  as  for  interest,  one  would 
think  .that  mankind  iu  general  made  a  living  by 
shaving  each  other's  notes.  Children  begin  early 
to  develop  the  idea  of  numbers.  It  concerns 
matter  of  their  daily  life.  The  elemental  steps 
of  writing  and  reading  numbers  naturally  fol- 
low, and  usually  are  not  difficult  of  acquire- 
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inent  But  there  is  sueli  a  gap  l>ctween  the 
conditions  needed  for  the  ready  learning  of  these 
things,  and  the  more  mature  judgment  and  that 
knowledge  of  business  and  the  world  demanded 
in  the  Intelligent  solution  of  ordinarily  difficult 
problems  iu  discount  and  certain  other  branches 
of  applied  arithmetic.  Rack  and  forth  across 
this  stretch  the  boy's  mind  must  swing  like  a 
pendulum,  repelled  by  what  it  cannot  compre- 
hend and  by  what  it  has  grown  tired  of.  He 
marks  time  when  he  could  so  readily  oblique 
into  some  other  study  and  march  forward. 
Then,  by  and  by,  if  these  advanced  parte  of 
arithmetical  science  arc  needed,  their  acquisi- 
tion would  be  easy.  Meanwhile  the  child  may 
give  increased  attention  to  literature  and  be 
learning  interesting  and  profitable  lessons  al*>ut 
this  world  into  which  he  has  come,  and  in  what 
body  he  came,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it 
While  these  priceless  practical  lessons  are  in 
progress,  oue  can  fancy  that  the  arithmetic 
itself  would  enjoy  the  rest 

"In  the  time  which  can  be  saved,  also  a  few 
short  steps  could  be  taken  iu  some  other 
branches  now  much  neglected.  The  reason 
for,  and  the  practical  mode  of  doing,  many 
things  which  are  to  Ik-  done  in  real  life  by  the 
citizen,  the  man  of  business,  the  manager  of  a 
household,  might  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  which 
we  eat  drink  and  wear,  and  economy  in  the 
buying  and  using,  would  l>e  excellent  lessons. 
If  he  is  a  beuefactor  of  mankind  who  causes 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  the  language  does  not  furnish  a  name 
for  him  or  her,  who  shall  cause  the  laboring 
man  to  know  how  to  make  one  dollar  produce 
the  good  results  of  which  he  must  now  expend 
two.  No  matter  whether  we  regard  the  school 
as  established  primarily  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  State, 
we  must  admit  that  the  most  valuable  result  of 
all  education,  is  the  building  of  good  charac- 
ters.   This,  to  speak  definitely,  is  to  instill  cor- 


rect  principles  and  train  in  right  habits.  Citi- 
zens with  these,  '  constitute  a  State.'  Men  and 
women  with  these  are  in  jxisscssion  of  what 
best  assures  rational  happiness,  the  end  and 
aim  of  human  life. 

"1  am  not  forgetting  that  we  grade  for  'de- 
portment,' and  that  deportment  is  a  sort  of 
outside  view  of  character.  But  our  sight  is 
very  short  even  when  we  attempt  to  trace 
actum*  back  to  their  causes,  and  we  are  entirely 
blind  to  the  evil  intention  which  never  met  its 
opportunity,  to  the  fierce  but  quiet  combat 
against  wrong  impulses,  when  nothing  marks 
the  victory  but  a  continued  walk  in  the  path  of 
right.  Yet,  in  every  properly  conducted  school, 
these  lessons  are  being  given.  The  faithful 
teacher  is  following  an  uuwritten  curriculum, 
and  training  his  pupils  iu  truthfulness,  honesty, 
obedience  to  law.  neatness,  cheerfulness,  kind- 
ness, in  that  divine  summing  up  of  active  vir- 
tues, the  Golden  Rule.  He  is  acting  lectures 
on  these  theories,  and  constantly,  by  his  own 
example,  pleading  at  the  door  of  the  child  s 
moral  nature  for  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and 
good.  Pure  sentiments,  generous  promptings, 
love  for  (Jod  and  man,  should  be  the  fruits  of 
a  liberal  education.  If  this  child  grows  into 
this  inheritance,  he  has  riches  which  he  can 
keep  and  yet  give  away,  which  he  will  carry 
out.  of  the  world,  yet  leave  behind  to  build  his 
noblest  monument." 

The  newspaper  of  the  present  age,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  possesses  as  much  interest,  and  as 
accurately  measures  the  progress  of  social  de- 
velopment, as  any  other  influence  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear;  perhaps,  more.  It  is  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  passing  events,  which,  as 
time  rolls  on,  become  historical  facts.  With- 
out the  newspaper,  the  country  would  be  a 
benighted  wilderness.  And  the  county  press 
is  no  weak  part  of  the  vast  newspaper  influence 
of  the  country.  Its  power  is  felt  at  home,  and 
in  its  own  immediate  circle  it  wields  a  greater 
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influence,  perhaps,  tlinn  the  great  cosmopolitan 
journal  does  in  the  country  at  large.  We  shall 
devote  considerable  space  in  this  chapter  to 
the  press  of  Crawford  County.  The  history 
which  follows,  of  the  Bucyrus  press,  is  by  Thos. 
P.  Hopley,  and  is  compiled  in  an  able  manner: 

If  the  county  newspaper  of  1880  be  com- 
pared with  those  published  in  Bucyrus  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  it  will  become  apparent 
that  the  press  of  Crawford  County  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  hist  half-century. 
Fifty  year  ago.  the  Bucyrus  editor  had.  seem- 
ingly, no  use  for  a  pen.  The  scissors  were  the 
brains  of  the  establishment,  and  his  publication 
each  successive  week  was  filled  with  advertise- 
ments and  such  news  items,  political  articles 
and  miscellaneous  matter  as  could  be  gleaned 
from  the  exchanges.  Occasionally  a  marriage 
notice  was  published,  or  a  three  or  four  line 
announcement  that  some  prominent  citizen  of 
the  county  was  dead.  The  editor  published 
columns  of  second-hand  political  news ;  but 
never  seemed  to  consider  that  his  readers  might 
take  an  interest  in  events  occurring  within  their 
own  county  and  neighborhood.  After  the  year 
1810.  original  political  editorials  became  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  dearth  of  local  news  continued 
until  several  years  after  1850.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  entire  amount  of  local  news  published  in 
all  the  Bucyrus  pa|>ers  previous  to  the  year 
I860  exceeded  what  can  be  found  in  either  the 
Journal  or  Forum  during  any  three  months  of 
the  year  1880. 

The  Beet  printing  press  brought  to  Bucyrus. 
or  Crawford  County,  was  the  pro|M-rtv  of 
William  Y.  McGfll  It  was  an  old  Ramage 
press,  )lnd  about  18211  (Modcrwell),  he  contem- 
plated publishing  a  Jackson  paper,  but  after  the 
first  number  appeared  the  publication  was  dis- 
continued. McOtll  must  have  been  a  man  of 
excellent  financial  judgment,  for  he  had  discre- 
tion enough  to  foresee  that,  even  in  that  day, 
running  a  newspaper  in  Crawford  County  would 
not  be  an  easy  road  to  financial  prosperity,  and 


he  promptly  suspended  the  new  enterprise.  He 
continued  as  a  resident  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity 
for  many  years,  occasionally  teaching  school  in 
the  village  and  surrounding  country.  April  1. 
1833.  he  acted  as  election  clerk  in  Liberty 
Township ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  his  fellow- 
citizens  having  implicit  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity, elected  him  to  the  lucrative  office  of  "  Fence 
Viewer."  This  is  the  only  office  received  by  the 
man  who  introduced  the  printing  press  into 
Crawford  County.  When  war  was  declared 
with  Mexico,  MeUill  left  for  the  seat  of  hostil- 
ities, deeming,  no  doubt,  that  the  success  he 
had  failed  to  obtain  by  his  pen  might  be  gained 
with  the  sword,  hut  misfortune  was  still  his  lot, 
for  while  on  the  way  home  he  took  sick  and 
died  at  Newport.  Ky.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
copies  of  this  first  newspaper  published  in 
Crawford  are  preserved  at  the  present  time 

The  second  attempt  at  journalism  was  made 
by  William  Crosby,  who  obtained  possession  of 
McGill's  press  and  materials  and.  alwut  Septem- 
ber 1.  1831.  commenced  publishing  a  newspaper 
advocating  Democratic  principles.  He  must 
have  been  more  successful  than  his  predeces- 
sor, if  the  number  of  issues  published  lie  taken 
as  proof  for  the  statement.  The  oldest  copy 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  at  the  Bucyrus  Jour- 
nal office,  and  dated  March  0.  1833.  Crosby's  pa 
I kt  was  then  known  as  the  W<*hrn  Journal and 
Buci/ru*  AJrrrf ('.«  »•.  and  was  -  printed  and  pub- 
lished on  Sandusky  avenue  a  few  doors  north 
of  the  post  office  The  |>ost  office  was  then 
kept  at  St.  Johns'  store  when-  Malice  <fc  (Jloyd's 
establishment  is  at  the  present  time.  This 
issue  of  March  !•.  1833.  is  No.  80  and  in 
Vol.  II.    If  the  newspaper  appeared  regularly 

I  each  week  for  the  preceding  seventy-nine 
weeks,  then  it  must  have  been  established 
about  September  1.  1831.  but  it  is  doubtful  if 

!  the  publication  was  issued  regularly  every  Sat 
unlay,  and  consequently  the  Wi*t,rn  Journal 
might  have  been  started  several  months  pre- 
vious to  September,  1831.     The  only  local 
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news  contained  in  No.  80.  is  two  marriage 
notices;  the  issues  being  filled  with  miscella- 
neous reading  matter  and  advertisements,  from 
which  many  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the 
the  early  history  of  Bucyrus  can  be  proved  if 
necessary.  In  those  days,  money  being  scarce, 
the  publisher  notifies  his  patrons  that  their 
subscriptions  can  be  paid  in  "county  orders, 
bacon,  wheat,  sugar  and  other  articles."  No. 
80  does  not  present  a  fine  ty|>ographical 
appearance,  and  in  these  later  days  any  tenth- 
rate  pressman  would  not  take  pride  in  show- 
ing this  issue  as  a  specimen  of  his  work- 
manship. It  would  seem  that  Crosby's  print- 
ing ink  ran  out  and  he  supplied  the  deficiency 
by  "  opening  a  crock  of  apple  butter."  The  pub- 
lisher continued  the  paper  for  about  three  years  ; 
the  issue  of  July  12.  18.14.  No.  32,  of  Vol.  III. 
whole  numher,  138,  being  still  in  existence, 
It  was  then  called  the  Bucyrus  Journal.  Crosby 
sold  the  printing  offlce  to  Charles  P.  West,  who 
published  for  about  one  year  the  I'roplr'x  /Vnw. 
which  aimed  to  be  neutral  in  politics.  In  1845. 
President  Polk  appointed  Crosby  Consul  of  the 
Port  at  Taleuhuano,  Chili,  in  South  America. 
Moderwell  says  in  regard  to  Crosby's  later  his- 
tory' :  "  Finding  the  office  was  not  a  very  lucra- 
tive one.  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  profita- 
ble, and  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  He  vis- 
ited  Bucyrus  in  October,  1867." 

David  11.  Lightner  was  employed  in  the 
People*  Prrxj,  office  before  the  publication  was 
discontinued,  and,  when  West  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  Joseph  Newell,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  new  paper,  to  l>e  published  by  New- 
ell &  Lightner.  Mrs.  Newell,  however,  opposed 
this  new  move  on  her  husband's  part,  and,  in 
order  to  "  keep  peace  in  the  family."  Newell 
turned  the  enterprise  over  to  John  Reeder,  and 
gave  him  ten  bushels  of  wheat  for  -  taking  the 
bargain  off  his  hands."  Reeder  and  his  son. 
Jonathan,  and  his  nephew.  Lightner.  then 
started  the  Ohio  I„trMr„«r.    The  first  num- 


ber appeared  about  January  1,  1836,  for  the 
twenty-first  number  was  issued  July  23.  and 
the  forty-second  December  30.  1836.  This 
paper  was  neutral  in  politic*,  the  issue  of  July 
23  publishing  both  Presidential  electoral  tick- 
et*. The  name  of  the  firm  was  then  D.  It 
Lightner  &  Co.  ;  but.  after  fifty-two  numbers 
had  been  published.  John  Heeder  retired  and 
his  sou  Jonathan,  continued  in  partnership 
with  his  cousin  Lightner,  for  several  more 
numbers  of  Volume  II.  Young  Reeder  also 
became  discouraged  and  sold  his  interest  to 
.John  Caldwell  The  Ohio  InUlligrncer  was 
then  discontinued,  and  Caldwell  &  Lightner 
started  the  Vruir/onl  Republican  about  August 
1.  1837.  with  Caldwell  as  editor,  and  D.  R. 
Lightner  as  publisher.  The  office  was  then  on 
the  comer  now  occupied  by  Frank  Blickes' 
store.  In  the  eighth  number,  dated  November 
I.  1837.  nn  the  first  page,  ami  November  28  OH 
the  third,  the  proprietors  make  the  following 
announcement  .  "  The  experiment  we  have 
commenced  in  publishing  a  Democratic  paper, 
is  now  in  full  tide  of  operation,  anil  with  the 
result  so  far  we  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
In  addition  to  the  old  list  of  suhscril>cr8,  we 
have  obtained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  new  ones,  ami  are  daily  receiving  more. 
We  want  two  hundred  more  immediately,  and 
no  labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  our 
paper  interesting.  An  interesting  and  impor- 
tant crisis  is  now  approaching  in  both  our 
State  and  National  affairs,  with  which  every 
man  in  the  county  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, and  which  we  will  endeavor  to  lay 
before  our  readers  faithfully  as  they  transpire." 
This  number  was  issued  during  the  panic  of 
1837.  and.  money  lieing  very  scarce,  the  pro- 
prietor, in  order  to  secure  patronage,  published 
on  the  fourth  |>age,  in  sale-bill  type,  the  follow- 
ing notice  :  ■•  Wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  oats, 
pork,  beef,  butter  and  candles  will  be  received 
on  subscription  at  this  office,"  After  fifty-two 
numbers  of  the  Cnurfonl  Republican  had  been 
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pl^cniwen  retired  r^S^^J^S^ 

Lightner  continued  the  paper  another  j oar,  or         ^  (Sfa<,,mfl,i,  ^t  Columbus,  recooa^ 
r  Lr  for  another  volume  of  j.  0rr  and  John  Whit*  as  two ^ 

B^^«»12^^trwa9  number  of  *h  ^  ^ 

vised  to  examine  both  .idea.       ''=n™  Wn|te  tUcn  rctired  from  the  «>sla^,9,mJ 

not  sorry  to  be  relieved,  and  the  ottiee  was  > »'                       x  ^  tht.  partnersh.p  «us 

"anXred  to  Caldwell,  and  the  paper  d.sco,  J^-J^            WhiUs  outof  the  oflto 

tnld  for  about  three  months.     Mr  Lightner  dtoaolv*  £                Considering  the  preaent 

was  afterward  elected  Mayor  of  Bucyrus  ,.  U*h*  g      ^                  ^  ^  word, 

April.  1842.  and  re-eleeU-d  in  1*43.     He>M  J™          Lt  appears  strange  tha  . 

present  a  resident  of  the  town.     Caldwell,  for  era Ue  and J                  ^  ^  r^oc- 

years  a  resident  of  Crawford  County  re-  » ^  °  *>            ^  />m<)^,v  AV,^- 

to  California,  and  was  murdered  while  Whig  paper,  opposcnl  U,  the  IV- 

"SSL-  or  faU  of  1,38,  a  new  Whig  ^^^^^^ 

a  suecimen  of  the  political  newspaper*  pub-    28, ^''"^        ;    irregularly,  for  although  | 
IZZ  1830,  the  character  of  Bucyrus  new--    .-ing^  =    ^  ^  June  4.  1841  " 
papers  b»  improved  very  much  during  the  pas     ^  ^  tuh,y-cighth  number  , 

forty  vears.    It  would  seem  that  the  sole  ,dea    had  > Ay  n*  foBrtee-  numbers 

for  IhieUShreneU  publish^  U,e  M^;«    Jul,  issuod  during 

to  abuse  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Frost-    were  1  ^ 
cuting   Attorney.     This   gentleman  was  re-    m nth*  but  -  ^  (>f  ^  Buc  u, 

t,Ceted  by  a  larger  majority  than  ever,  and  is    s* md «t  »bu  ^  ^  ,  , 

still  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  ol  the    /?<>>-  W.«  "  «»1  ,j    „  ,iarly  is- 

,  town,  while  the  Dif  cat  -  yielded  up  the  ™^£^£Z  appearing  **« 

1  ghost"  nearly  forty  years  ago.     ^nek  -  v     cn  w 

I  tinned  the  paper  several  years;  No.  47,  of  \  ol.    8,  1844     >  publi8hed  irregu- 

1  U,.Was  issued  May  4.  1842,  and  it  was  p»h-    over,  h   A^ w„h 
lished  during  a  political  campaign  ol  that  year,    larlj  that  the  pal  ^  e8- 

After  a  precarious  existence  of  four  years  he  Orr  s  mnnagen ^  ^  receivcd  the 
removed  the  press  and  materials  to  Upper  San-  tabhshed  m ,  wpported 
dusky,  and  from  there  to  Fremont,  Ohio,  where  patromvge  ot  many  who  bad  ^  ^  ^ 
he  dUd  a  few  years  afterward.  This  Bucyrus  the  *J*W'«"'  ^„  aft,r  this  the  paper 
Dem^  was  the  tirst  paper  published  in  the    Marc h  22    84  «  1       elected  Clerk  of 

county  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,    was  d.scont 
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the  Court  in  1851,  and  re-elected  in  1854.  In 
1859,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Seneca,  Craw- 
ford and  Wyandot  Counties  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate.   During  the  secoud  session,  the  war  broke 
out.  and  Orr  supported  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  for  the  preservation  of  the 

1  Union.    For  doing  this,  he  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  many  Democrats,  and,  when  he 
sought  a  re-nomination  at  the  next  primary 
election,  received  only  782  votes  in  Crawford 
County,  while  Judge  Lang,  of  Tillln,  received 
760.      Orr  afterward    removed  to  Calhoun 
County.  Iowa,  where  he  died  July  2,  1874. 

Many  leading  Democrats  in  Crawford  County 
were  not  satisfied  with  Orr  s  irregularly  issued 
publication,  and  J.  R.  Knapp,  Jr..  who  had  for 

!  several  years  been  connected  with  the  Marion 
Mirror,  was  induced  to  establish  another  Dem- 

j  ocratic  paper  at  Bucyrus.     The  first  num- 
ber of  this,  the  Peoph  x  Forum,  appeared  April 
12,  1845,  and  for  more  than  thirty -five  years 
the  Forum  has  been  regularly  published  by  dif- 
ferent proprietors.    Knapp's  otllec,  for  a  few 
weeks  was  opposite  the  court  house,  then  a  few 
doors   east,   near  the   Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    In  April,  1848,  the  printing  material 
was  removed  to  the  room  over  Lauck  &  Failors 
store  ;  April.  1850.  to  the  Anderson  Block,  now 
the  residence  of  C.  K.  Ward  and  (icorge  C. 
Gormly  ;  in  the  spring  of  1855,  to  the  Sims 
House  corner.    Knapp  sold  the  paper  to  Mor- 
decai  P.  Bean,  in  1S47.  and  he  was  proprietor 
for  ten  years.    During  the  latter  part  of  this 
decade.  Philip  Dombaugh  was  associated  with 
him,  but  never  owned  an  interest,  although  con- 
sidered publisher  for  several  years.  They 
finally  dissolved  business  relations  April  24, 

l'S57.  and  sliorflv  nfY**rwir»l    HfMin            rli..  /•', 

mm  to  J.  A.  Estill,  now  editor  of  the  Holme* 
County  Farmer.    The  office  was  removed  to 
Quinby  Block  April  1 . 1859,  and,  in  a  few  weeks, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  McGregor,  present 
editor  of  the  Stark  County  Democrat,  who  re- 
mained until  April  20.  I860,  and  then  trans- 

ferred  the  paper  to  Thomas  Beer,  now  a  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court    The  office  was 
removed  to  Burkharts  Block,  now  the  property 
of  J.  G.  Madcr,  Jr.,  January  1, 1862, and  April 
25,  Henry  Barnes  and  Thomas  Coughlin  pur- 
chased Beer's  interest  in  the  paper.    After  five 
months,  Barnes  retired  from  the  partnership, 
but  Coughlin  continued  as  proprietor  until 
April,  18G8.    In  October,  1867.  he  was  elected 
County  Clerk,  and  re-elected  in  1870.  Before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  position,  he 
sold  the  office  to  John  R.  Clymer.  Clerk  for  the 
previous  seven  years.    About  this  time,  the 
otlice,  which  hail  been  improved  by  the  addition  ; 
of  a  fine  Cincinnati  cylinder  press  and  other 
new  printing  material,  was  removed  from  Blair  s 
Hall  to  the  second  story  of  No.  8  Quinby  Block.  | 
August,  1867,  Coughlin  employed,  as  associate 
editor  of  the  paper,  William  Hubbard,  who  con- 
tinued with  the  Forum  until  April,  I860.  This 
gentleman  was  an  unusually  earnest  and  forci- 
ble writer,  who  had  attained,  as  editor  of  the  1 
Logan  County  Gazrth,  a  national  reputation,  j 
When  he  retired  from  the  Forum,  the  partner-  1 
ship  of  Hubbard  &  Coughlin  was  formed,  and 
they  bought  the  Democratic  Xorthtcttt.  at  Na- 
poleon, Ohio,  which  the  gifted  Hubbard  edited  I 
until  he  died,  May  11,  1872.    J.  R.  Clymer  con- 
tinued aspublisherof  the  Forum  for  nine  years, 
until  April  20,  1877.  when  he  soltl  the  otlice  to  j 
Maj.  J.  H.  Williston.    In  February,  1871,  an  [ 
engine  was  purchased,  and  the  paper  printed 
by  steam.    For  over  twenty-seven  years,  the 
paper  was  folio  inform  until,  in  October,  1871, 
it  was  changed  to  a  quarto,  aud  subscribers 
who  desired  it  semi  weekly  wore  furnished  four 
pages  on  Tuesday,  ami  four  pages  on  Friday. 

rTlii<i  wi*utfkm   wna  ■ -i  H  i  t  i  11 1 1 1  m  1     lllltll   ill*'  t(llll*-l)!l<rl* 
1  1113  tiy  O  It.*  Ill    *T»          l  '  M  1 1  1  1 1 1  it  '  t     11 11 1 1 1    l»V     IWMI  J'>i_' 

form  was  resumed  November  17,  1876.   During  1 
the  nine  years  Mr.  Clymer  was  publisher,  the 
office  occupied,  at  different  times,  each  floor  of 
No.  8  Quinby  Block.    In  December.  1878,  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  the  basement  of 
the  Deal  Block,  where  it  has  continued  since  | 

■ 

<±      r~   * 
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that  time.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  daily  Forum  during  the  past  year.  The  first 
number  appeared  July  12,  1880,  but,  after  con- 
tinuing regularly  for  four  months,  the  daily 
was  discontinued  Novembers.  In  June.  1851. 
the  name  of  the  publication  was  changed  from 
the  Propfr's  Ffrum,  to  the  Cratrforti  County 
Forum.  Tt  is  well  known  that  Crawford  County 
hus  always  been  strongly  Democratic,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-five  years  the  Forum  has 
been  regarded  as  the  party  organ.  Its  course 
on  the  many  questions  at  issue  Iwforc  the  na- 
tion have  met  with  the  hearty  approval,  and 
the  firm  stand  it  has  always  taken  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party  have  l>een  enthusiastically  in- 
dorsed by  the  Crawford  County  Democracy. 

After  Shrenck's  Bucyrus  Democrat  had  been 
discontinued,  the  Whigs  of  Crawford  were 
without  an  organ  for  nearly  ten  years.  Near 
the  close  of  1852.  subscription  pai^rs  were  cir- 
culated throughout  the  county,  and,  as  enough 
subscribers  were  guaranteed  to  warrant  J.  A. 
Crevier  in  publishing  a  new  Whig  paper.  Janu- 
ary 0,  1853,  the  first  Dumber  Of  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  was  issued.  Soon  after  this,  the  Re- 
publican patty  was  organised,  and  the  Journal, 
under  Crevier,  warmly  espoused  the  doctrines 
advocated  by  its  leaders.  Since  then,  the  pa- 
per, under  different  proprietors,  has  faithfully 
labored  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party.  With  the  exception  of  eleven  eight- 
page  numbers,  printed  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1856.  it  has  alwavs  been  folio  in 


daily  papers;  two  of  them.  David  R.  Locke 
and  James  G.  Robinson,  started  on  a  Western 
trip.  They  reached  Plymouth.  Ohio,  and  were 
induced  by  citizens  to  revive  the  AJvrrlitrr, 
which  they  sold  in  1855.  and,  with  Rudolph 
Brinkerhoff.  purchased  the  Mansfield  Herald. 
Soon  after,  Locke  sold  his  interest  in  this  pa- 
per, and  March  20,  1 850.  purchased  of  Crevier. 
the  Bucyrus  Journal.  For  several  months  his 
brother.  D.  W.  Locke,  was  associated  with  him. 
but  they  dissolved  partnership  July  15. 
Shortly  afterward,  Locke  prevailed  upon  Ma 
former  partner  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and.  in  April.  1857,  the  two  friends  were 
again  united  in  their  business  interests.  The 
office  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  Rob- 
inson Princeton  |K>wer  press,  which  was  the 
first  cylinder  press  brought  to  Bucyrus.  These 
two  enterprising  men  cordially  worked  together, 
and  advocated  in  the  Journal  many  new  enter- 
prises needed  by  the  community.  Among  the 
many  public  and  private  improvements  which 
were  the  result  of  their  persistent  agitation, 
are  the  gas-works,  the  cemetery,  the  many 
shade  trees,  the  well-pared  sidewalks,  and 
many  buildings.  In  April.  1801.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Bucyrus.  by  Pies 
ident  Lincoln,  which  position  he  held  until  re- 
moved, for  political  reasons,  by  President  John- 
son in  1800.  Mr.  Locke  retired  from  the  Jour- 
nal. November  13,  1801.  and  purchased  the 
Fremont  Journal,  and  afterward  an  interest  in 
the  Toledo  M»»7y  Math,  with  which  paper  he 


ing.  opjiosite  the  court  house  ;  January  1, 1859. 
to  the  second  story  of  Rowse's  new  block, 
where  the  paper  was  published  for  seventeen 
years.  Tn  the  year  1863,  a  strike  occurred 
among  the  printers  at  work  on  the  Pittsburgh 


form.    For  two  years,  the  office  was  located  is  connected  at  the  present  time.    While  editor 

"at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Pill  alley  ;"  of  the  Fremont  Journal,  he  commenced  writing 

then  on  Main  street,  north  side  of  square :  the  noted  Xaihy  I.<tt,  rs.  which  obtained  for 

May  1,  1850,  it  was  removed  to  near  where  him  a  national  reputation.    September  2, 1807. 

Ritz  &  Van  Voorhis'  restaurant  is  at  the  pres-  j  Mr.  Robinson  sold  his  interest  in  the  Journal 

ent  time ;  February  22,  1858,  to  McCoy's  build-  to  J.  Hopley  for  *2,UO0.    April  1,  1802,  Ralph 


Robinson  became  associated  with  his  brother 
in  publishing  the  paper,  and  continued  with 
Mr.  Hopley  until  May  20,  1808.  when  b*«»» 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partner.  After  leaving 
the  printing  office,  James  (5.  Robinson  em 
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harked  in  the  tirusr  business  with   D,-  \i 

Cykenda.l.  and  continued  ,  t thl  mi  I £  ,  ^  *  'h°              *«*  For 

April  14.1872.    Ralph  Rol,i  I    1      f '  two  years  it  was  in  charge  of  A.  X.  Jenner,80D 

Fairfield  M„rr  CHarindi  /A      /      .v  U'V       1S7r>    S'H,,L>  months  previous  to 

J«r^  of  which  r      „otv  s                   "  PL'ti,WnU'Bl'  J"  K  "                         ■»  in- 

h  October  187    a  „eW  To^  t  JTT  'T  J™*             °m"'         W,1"«  v«ung  Jenner 

£«r^rmtt  r  -  -:rrrxtr: 

removed  to  the  < , ,n 1  m°V0<'  ,0              but  P**— 

with  steam  J  wer     fPnTm  n                 '  "P  ^  C"ft,"Ie-  "  B,""-Vn»-  «"»™  «* 


W-torian.  and  furnished  many  historical"  facts 
•at  otherwise  would  have  been  over-looked  _ 
Historian,] 

Two  Oennaii  papers  have  been  published  in 
B'x  vn.s,  .luring  the  past  three  decades.  The 

hrst  number  of  the  <'„,,,,;„,,  ,..,„„„,  „,  _ 

^>  was  issued  September.  15.  1  s.V,  by  Mor- 

«ecai  1   JJcan.  proprietor  of  the  Fw  ,.  This 

German  paper  iraa  continued  for  several  rears 
a  portion  of  this  time  it  was  nnder  the  charge 
o  Hernhar.lt  Hod,,  who  was  killed  bv  ,h,  «„ 
«  I'a.vton.  Ohio.  April  10,  1863,  and  shortly 
aiTerward  the  /A  ,„»/•„,/  was  discontinued.  The 
hrst  number  of  the  ,  W(V,  WM 

...  January.  1S75.  by  Joseph  Killian, 
proprietor  of  the  Mansfield  CWer.  m  about 
"  year  the  office  was  removed  to  .Mansfield,  but 


Since  the  first  printing  press  was  \mnv£\xi  to 
!  Bucyrus,  several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
,  different  parties  to  establish  other  miscella- 
neous publications,    in  1838,  William  Robbing 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication called  the  fhtci-n/r.      It  was  printed  at 
the  Republican  office,  and  the  articles  contained 
in  it  were  of  a  class  to  amuse  rather  than  in- 
struct |  no  efforts  were  made  to  publish  local 
news.     The  /{,„/,; y,  was  continue*!  for  several 
months:  No.  •(.  Vol.  I.  appeared  April  27, 
1839,  but  shortly  alter  this  the  paper  was  dis- 
continued.     In  May.  1855.  the  first  number  of 
an  agricultural  paper,  the  Vruue/ord  Cm»tH 
Fkrmer,  was  printed  at  the  Journal  office.  Rob- 
ert X.  Patterson  was  publisher ;  J.  A.  Crevier 
and  ('.  Elliott  were  editors.    It  was  a  monthly 


for  some  time  after  thi-  „  n T'"' """  '  '  n'"°11  ™C  ,""ors-     11  'vas  "  monthly 

^  paper  ZX^'  n,,,,"M  °f  "T"r                 "  ^  fln"             '  to 

The  /,„/,     '/   /  °  hortien,tu»-  gardening,  mechanic*  and 

Dr.  A.  K  .  e         ifTZ  TW*  d^tei«',^0-*  '."tdiscontinmsl.,llerSev. 

1873.  The  i  l  fclT'Ti  '■,'r":U- '■  "rUl  nUWhmL    >Ui>              N"     <*  Vol.  I.  of 

«he     t  w     c  al '  1      "         "  '  "  ,>7:>-  B,,,Ur"d"-    'l  ^  :'          «H.rW  -nthly 

was  changed  to  e.ght  pages,  and  the  -devoted  to  the  interest  of  millers -terms  50 
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cents  per  annum."    Although  it  was  issued  |  sidered  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  arduous 

in  the  interest  of  the  Ingham  California  Wheat  I  duties.    But  till  within  late  years  such  papers 

Cleaner,  it  was  a  bona-flde  publication,  but  the  have  not  paid  for  themselves.     While  the 

second  number  never  appeared.     Martin  Deal,  churches  and  schools  molded  the  character  of 

who  has  the  only  copies  in  existence,  says  this  the  people  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  another 

was  the  first  milling  journal  ever  printed  in  the  influence  was  quietly  gaining  its  sway  over  the 

United  States.     In  18CT,  Henry  J.  Deal  pub-  masses,  widening  out  the  scope  of  mind.  Relig- 


lished  the  first  number  of  the  Bucyrus  Chronicle, 
a  paper  for  boys.  The  next  year  the  name  was 
changed  to  Bucyrus  Budget,  and  the  second 
number  appeared,  which  was  followed  by  several 
others  during  the  next  six  months.  Another 
amateur  publication  was  started  January  l," 
18t;9,  by  J.  E.  Hoplcy  &  Co.  This  little  sheet 
The  Acorn,  was  issued  semi-monthly  ;  after  the 
first  three  months,  the  senior  partner  gave  his 
brother.  Thomas  P.,  an  old  shot-gun.  if  he 
would  assume  the  financial  responsibility.  An 
entire  volume  of  twenty-six  numbers  was 
published,  and  then  the  Acorn  was  planted  but 
never  sprouted.  In  July.  187!',  Daniel  Kanz- 
leiter  issued  the  first  copy  of  the  .Sunbeam,  an 
illustrated  sheet  printed  "  scmi-occasionally." 
The  wood-cuts  were  designed  and  engraved  by 
the  publisher,  and  four  copies  of  the  ,Sunl»am 
appeared  before  it  •  ceased  to  shine  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  year." 

The  newspaper  history  of  Qalioa  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Bucyrus.  The  following  sketch  of 
the  Oalion  press  was  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Mcllvaine :  The  newspaper  business  com- 
menced early  in  the  history  of  Oalion,  indeed 
before  it  was  possible  to  secure  patronage  suf- 
ficient to  support  it.  The  frequent  changes  of 
names,  politics  and  partners,  of  the  first  paper 
in  Galion,  give  evidence  of  the  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  enterprise.  The  early  printers 
of  Ohio  had  an  olwtnele  to  the  circulation  of 
their  papers  in  the  matter  of  postage,  that  was 
almost  fatal  to  their  success.    There  was  a  elis- 


ion and  education  are  the  two  great  powers  of 
civilization,  refinement  and  human  progress. 
The  press,  though  silent  in  its  admonitions,  its 
chronicles  and  histories  of  the  ever  present, 
has  inade  its  influence  felt  throughout  the 
world,  to  an  extent  unequaled  by  any  other 

power. 

In  1855.  the  first  newspaper  was  published 
in  Oalion.  The  establishment  was  owned  by 
John  W.  Putnam,  who  was,  for  many  years,  the 
worthy  editor  of  the  Ohio  Stttemm  The  of- 
fice was  removed  by  him  from  Union  City,  and 
the  first  numbers  were  printed  in  the  building 
now  owned  by  James  Martin,  but  at  that  time 
by  P.  W.  Webber,  and  which  stands  on  Main 
street.  Dr.  D.  Abger  l>ecame  a  partner,  and  the 
name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Oalion 
Wnkly  Train.  It  was  independent  in  politics, 
but  the  partnership  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
Dr.  Abger  removed  to  Crestline,  where  he  started 
a  paper,  and  J.  V.  D.  Moore,  came  from  Union 
City,  and  took  his  place  as  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Putnam.  When  the  campaign  of  1850  opened, 
Mr.  Moore  retired  and  Jacob  Biblet  took  his 
place.  With  th:s  change  of  proprietors,  there 
came  a  change  in  the  |H>litical  complexion  of 
the  paper.  From  Independent  it  became  Dem- 
ocratic, and  was  re-christened  the  Oalion  Pi* 
trict  Democrat.  In  1S57,  Andrew  Foe,  a  former 
citizen  of  Mansfield,  purchased  Mr.  Riblct's  in 
tcrest  in  the  pa|>er.  and  soon  after  Mr.  Putnam 
retired.  The  business  did  not  pay  Mr.  Poe,  and 
soon  after  it  was  sold  under  an  execution.  In 


count  on  bank  bills.  and  8pwic  mnt  ,,v  tIJai,  hl  U|e  year  lgM>  -t  wftg  by  th<?  Milttbias 

small  sums  lost  enormously.  brothers,  and  edited  bv  Peter  "Schuin,  who  is 

If  the  publisher  of  a  county  newspaper  re-  now  publishing  a  daily  and  weekly  journal  in 

ceived  enough  for  a  bare  subsistence,  it  wascoo-  Joplin.  Mo.,  called  the  Joplin  Momw9Xew$.  It 
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was  not  long  until  H.  g.  Z.  Matthias  took  the 
editorial  control,  and  change.!  the  name  of  the 
paper  to  the  Gallon  Democrat.     It  was  Demo- 
cratic ,n  politics,  but  was  not  properly  am,, 
ported,  and  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the 
office  changed  into  a  job  office  until  July,  18U5 
At  this  time.  Mr.  Matthias  commenced  publish- 
ing a  paper  called  the  Weekly  AV,/,,r,  independ- 
ent in  politics.    T„  September,  1871.  the  Mat- 
thias brothers  sold  out  to  John  C.  Covert  of 
he  Cleveland  Leader,  who  changed  its  name  1 
)«ick  to Democrat,  but  made  it  Republican  in  its 
tone    I„  the  WJ  of  1872j  q  W  DeCuip,  of 
Mansfield,  edited  it  under  the  same  political 
color,  hut  changed  the  name  back  to  Gabon 
itmew,  ami  so  continued  until  it  passed  into 
the  haiuls  of  the  present  proprietor.,  A  I> 
Howe  and  F.  K.  Coonrod.  in  July,  1874.  These 
gentlemen  made  it  once  more  Democratic  iu 
polities,  and  conducted  it  i„  that  faith  until 
rehruary  1,  1877.  when  it  (lopped  again,  and 
beeamc  Republican  in  sentiment,  remaining  so 
to  the  present  time  (1880).    The  office  i,  in  the 
third  story  of  the  Sponhauer  Block,  where  they  I 
have  plenty  of  room  and  a  good  office 

The  present  alitor  and  owner  of  the  Gabon 
,   "  !"  p00^  T  The  Sun  was  es- 

tablished by  Mr.  Ristine.  October  31.  1ST-  as 
an  independent  weekly  newspaper  „f  twenty- 
eight  columns.  The  success  that  followed  this 
enterprise  warranted  him  in  enlarging  the  paper 
to  its  present  siZe.  The  office  is  located  in  the 
«cond  story  of  the  Ristine  Block,  on  Has.  Main 
street.  In  1875.  Mr.  Ri8tinc  introduce,)  steam 
Power  mto  the  establishment,  making  it  the 
nrst  steam  printing  house  in  Gallon. 

n  August  187<;.  a  campaign  paper  was  es- 
tebhshed,  under  the  name  of  the  K,pMiraH 
••'<-    w«    As  such  it  was  nm  for  one  year 
and  seven  months.    On  the  20th  of  September 
•«<7,  Jt  was  purchased  by  8.  (J.  Cummins  & 
o,  wh.eh  company  changed  the  name  of  the 
apor  to  the  Gabon  an,,  have  puh- 

l«»a  .t  ever  since  as  a  Democratic  paper 


on.  J.  0.  Meuser  is  the  political  editor,  and 
*  Z  -Matthias  has  charge  of  the  local  de- 
partment.   The  office  is  a  fine  one,  ami  is  in 
the  second  story  of  David  Mocky  s  new  block 
on  South  .Market  street 

The  three  weekly  sheets  of  Gabon  are  fair 
specimens  of  county  newspapers.  There  is  a 
hearty  sup,>ort  given  to  each  one,  and  the  sub- 
scription ljsU  are  large.  Of  the  three,  one  is 
Democratic,  one  Republican  and  one  neutral  or 
independent.  Each  issue  of  these  papers  is 
largely  sought  for  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  Crestline  press  is  of  more  recent  origin 
than  either  that  of  Bucyn.s  or  Oalion.  and  con- 
sequently its  history  is  more  brief.  The  Crest- 
line Athocute  is  the  only  paper  now  published  in 
the  town.  There  have  beet)  others  established 
however,  but  after  a  short  career  wen-  discon- 
tinued. The  newspapers  of  Crestline  will  be 
noticed  mom  at  length  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  that  town. 

The  iwrfection  of  the  railroad  svstem  or  the 
country  ,s  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of 
modem  times.    As  we  contemplate  the  im- 
provements of  railroad  construction,  and  the 
perfection  to  which  the  system  has  been  brought 
in  the  bust  quarter  of  a  eentury.  we  are  ready 
to  accept  any  suggestions  or  prophecies  on  the 
subject,  though  it  be  to  the  effect,  that  iu  a 
quarter  of  a  century  more  we  will  he  flying 
through  the  air  as  we  now  By  over  the  country 
at  the  heels  of  the  iron  horse. 

The  ideas  which  led  to  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads,  Originated  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  roads  were  con- 
Stmcted  in  the  collieries,  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland,  with  wooden  mils,  upon  which  carriages 
ran  to  and  from  the  mines,  drawn  by  horses  or 
mules.  Later,  the  tops  of  these  rails  were  cov- 
ered with  plate  or  bar  iron,  to  render  them  more 
durable.  About  the  year  177t»,  flanges  were 
added  to  the  wheels  to  keep  the  wagons  from 


running  off  the  track.  As  early  as  17!M.  the 
use  of  locomotives  instead  of  animals  was  sug- 
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w,r,  extended  from  the  .mm,  t,  th. ton--,  '         chwkCT  llw  ma,.  .*  the,,  •  ^ 

-ointo,  mm]  then  to  the  cblel  m«ke*    s,ca"  ^w  nolhil^  ,„,t  the  moat  prospwww  «  »« 

wophesicd  oulv  dire  disaster  awl  distress  would  ^  colimvlmtI  the  OUO 

1    e  l  to  operating  of  *«eh  .  monster  " u  on  r,  «   .          ^  .  thc 

U  lS.  to  Zt  railroad  in  to  Lorted  »              ,n  l819,  ^  object 

S,   Is  was  built.    Tin-as  a  -  tramway    ftm.  ^ „  the  reeommenduUou  o 

thl!  granite  ..merries  of  Quimy  Mas*    *  to  w  p^ed  providing  tor 

Neponset  Uiver,  a  .lista.ce  of  three  «..«.    A  ■  Br .  fjaod  Couwn^on- 

selnd  road  was  laid  out  In  January  follow,.,*,  to  eompetent  eng.**! 

th.  ,oa,  nun.  of  Munch  Chunk.  IW  to  -  «    J  ^    f  ^  w*e  of  sm-ymg 

the  Lehigh  Uiver.  a  .Usance  of  nun-  u  do  ■  «      «                      ^  ^  of  tm.  >  a 

Other Similarentenm«»r«llo^.anK>»g«h,,h  ^  ta  this  work  we  to 

ln  828,  M  the  Baltimore  *  Ohio,  now  one  oi  -  no  J        ^    ^  ^ 

the  create  railroad  corporations  in  the  country.  «*  go 
**                  ....                  .mil  inioortaiK'i 


r 


tile  Uiean-?'  »-  , 

1,  has  increased  in  business  and  importanoi 
sine.-  the  publication  of  the  following  statement : 
,The  receipts  for  traveling  and  transpo.tat.on 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  six 
months  ending  the  31st  of  August.  IS.!.,  ex- 

■  1.. .  .1...  u.ililr. 


„U«,  detail*.    n"»  ,  . 

,  illustrate   the  excitement 

made    merely   to   .llusl.au  w 

prevailed  in  regard  to  the  system  of 

-d  built  in  ,he  State  of  Old.    Many-  of 


on  me  n.i'tii......  -  r„ad  built  in  U,e  Muie  »i                         .  w. 

months  ending  the  31st  ot  August.  1S.U  ex-  (    '  ^  „       ,  show  ol  author 

wwled*H.S,,m,    Thereee^dunng  ihe^me  to           »;  &  Samlllsky.  origin.*? 

period  last  year  did  not  ,mlo  amoun  to ^  £  U  ^                     tl  finU 

000  ;  the  increase,  therefore,  was  about  «1S.U00,  kno  n  OtheW  clam,  that  a 
being  an  average  of  .3,000  per  month                                '  mU«  in  length  ex- 

Fmm  1880  to  1835,  railroads  in  the  hast  re-  little  roa  o(  Mich. 

eeived  a  considerable  impulse.    Improvements  *®  »tol- 

of  all  kinds  we.  being  made  in  Ihem,  a  speed  jpju, « *  to  -  •                    ^    ,  , 

of  twentv  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  was  attained.  Little  Mi "  Lteme.it*.  it  is  not  alto- 

aml  the  benefits  of  their  eonstruction  and  use  w.  h  th , eou«K  t,»g  ^  „ 

were  laming  mon>  and  more  apparent.    As  get  her  a,  eos  matt ^  i>Hhl,r 

1  the  railroad  system  developed  in  to  older  set-  the  priority  theU  liv00„(ie,- 
<  fled  Hasten.  States,  the  Western  people  caught  commence,.,  n ^  »  .  ,aking,  how- 
I  the  •  luten.al  Improvement    fever,  and.  with  a  ance  «t  the  ev.de «i.   kg         ^f  ^  ^ 

laudable  ambition  to  give  to  their  own  Stales  a    ever.  ..  ...  fa%o  » 

bl]  share  of  those  advantages  accruing  to  the    R.yer.  or  1  „  i  mat.  ^  -^.^  jn  ai, 

people  of,  the  Kurt.  voU-d  away  millions  of   Other  roads  followed  in  rapid 
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fercnt  parts  of  the  State,  and.  as  the  years 
went  by,  culminated  in  the  perfect  system  we 
have  to-day. 

The  first  road  to  intersect  Crawford  County 
was  the  Mail  River  road,  above  referred  to. 
which  passes  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
Wyandot  County,  then  a  jmrt  of  Crawford 
County.  In  1851,  the  Cleveland  &  Columbus 
Railroad,  now  known  as  the  Cleveland.  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  or  "  Bee  Line," 
Railroad,  was  built  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county.  The  question  of  building  this 
road  was  agitated  as  early  as  1835-36.  But, 
as  railroad-building  wits  then  in  its  infancy,  it 
was  not  until  1851  that  the  line  from  Cleve- 
land to  Columbus  was  completed,  an  event 
that  was  celebrated  by  a  great  banquet  at 
Cleveland,  to  which  everybody  was  invited. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  it  to  Bucyrus. 
but  sufficient  inducements  financially  were  not 
made  to  the  company,  and  a  route  further  east 
was  Ghoaen.  According  to  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature then  in  force,  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
electors  of  any  county  through  which  a  rail- 
road might  pass,  the  County  Commissioners 
were  allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock. 
In  the  spring  of  184ti,  a  proposition  to  sub- 
scribe $50,000  to  the  Cleveland  &  Columbus 
Railroad  was  submitted  to  the  |>cople  of  Craw- 
ford County,  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1.507 
to  361,  In  January.  1862,  the  Cleveland  & 
Columbus  road  purchased  the  Springfield,  Del- 
aware &  Mount  Vernon  Railroad  for  $134,000, 
by  which  more  direct  connection  was  made 
with  Cincinnati.  Some  years  later,  this  road 
purchased  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  which  forms  the  Indianapolis  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bee  Line,  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  of  the  country. 

But  the  main  road  of  Crawford  County  is 
the  Pittsburgh.  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
passing  from  east  to  west  almost  through  the 
center  of  the  county.  From  the  most  reliable 
facts  to  be  obtained,  the  history  of  this  road 


may  lie  thus  briefly  given  :  In  February,  1848, 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  incorpo- 
rating the  -Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  On  the  1 1th  of  April  of  the  same 
year,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
similar  act.  making  the  company  a  corporation 
of  that  State.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  gave  the  company  power  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  Mansfield,  in  Rich- 
laud  County,  eastward  by  way  of  Woostcr, 
Massillon  and  Canton,  to  some  |«>int  on  the 
east  line  of  the  Stale,  within  the  county  of 
Columbiana,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  and  from  Mansfield  westwardly  by  way 
of  Bucyrus  to  the  west  line  of  the  State.  The 
work  on  this  road  was  commenced  in  July, 
1840,  and  the  entire  track  was  laid  and  the 
road  was  opened  for  travel  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Crestline  on  the  11th  of  April,  1853.  The 
Board  of  Directors  had  determined  in  1850  to 
make  Crestline  the  terminus  of  the  Ohio  <& 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  made  further 
action  necessary  by  the  citizens  of  Crawford 
County  and  of  the  people  west  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  continuation  of  the  line  through  Bucy- 
rus westward.  The  subject  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed for  some  time,  and  efforts  in  this  (Unc- 
tion were  finally  successful. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1851.  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature granted  a  charter  to  the  -Ohio  &  lu- 
diana  Railroad  Company,  lor  the  purpose  of 
making  a  road  from  a  point  on  the  Cleveland 
&  Columbus  Railroad,  through  Bucyrus  and 
Upper  Sandusky  to  the  west  line  of  the  Suite, 
and  thence  to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana.  Liberal 
subscriptions  were  made  to  the  stock  of  this 
company  by  the  citizens  of  Crawford  County, 
and  the  County  Commissioners,  after  a  vote  by 
the  people,  which  determined  their  authority  to 
act.  took,  in  the  name  of  the  county,  $100,000 
of  the  stock.  The  organization  of  the  com- 
pany was  completed  at  Bucyrus  on  the  4th  of 
July,  by  electing  a  board  of  Directors,  which 
met  soon  after  and  selected  Dr.  Willis  McrriflMO 
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President.    On  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
J.  R.  Strauglin  was  elected  Chief  Engineer, 
who  at  once  commenced  making  the  necessary 
survej-B  for  the  location  of  the  road.    In  Sep- 
tember following,  the  Directors  fixed  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  road  at  Crestline,  and  in 
January,  1852,  awarded  the  contract  to  William 
Mitchel  &  Co..  for  building  the  entire  road  from 
Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  distance  of  131 
miles,  the  company  to  furnish  the  rails. 

The  contractor  prosecuted  the  work  with 
energy,  and  had  it  ready  for  passing  trains  over 
the  whole  road  on  the  1st  of  November,  1854  ; 
the  contractors  receiving  in  part  payment  for 
;  work,  stock  in  the  road.    Stock  was  also  paid 
for  in  wild  lands,  farms,  town  lots,  right  of  way 
and  farm  products;  but  little  cash  was  paid 
into  the  treasury  hy  the  stockholders.  The 
people  in  the  counties  bet  ween  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  determined  to  make  a  strong  efTort  to 
build  the  last  link  in  the  chain  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.    A  convention  was  called 
at  Warsaw.  Ind.,  in  Septemlicr,  1852.  for  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  accomplishing  the 
object,    this  meeting  was  largely  attended  by 
those  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  ob- 
ject in  view  proved  successful ;  inasmuch  as 
that  in  185C,  the  work  was  so  nearly  completed 
on  this  new  line,  that,  by  using  a  portion 
of  the  Cincinnati.  Peru  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
a  continuous  .line  was  opened  on  the  10th  of 
November.  185fi.  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago. 
On  the  1st  of  August.  185C,  the  three  corpora- 
tions  were  consolidated  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  "  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad,"  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since 
been  known.    Such  is  the  history,  in  brief,  of 
this  great  railroad  thoroughfare,  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  United  States.    It  belongs  to 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  is  the  direct 
source  of  its  communication  with  the  great 
West    Says  a  local  historian  of  the  countv  ■ 
"Where  was  an  isolated  wilderness  is  now' a 
thriving  garden,  connected  with  all  parte  of 

the  continent.    Less  than  a  generation  ago,  the 
necessary  supplies  of  life  could  be  secured  only 
by  tedious  journeys  through  almost  trackless 
forests ;  now  we  take  the  cars  and  speed  away 
to  the  best  markets  in  the  world  in  less  time 
than  the  pioneers  went  forty  miles  to  mill  on 
horseback,  witli  a  bushel  of  grain  divided  lie- 
twecn  the  two  ends  of  the  sack." 

The  Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  Railway,  a  road 
now  known  as  the  Ohio  Central,  is  one  in  which 
the  people  of  Crawford  County  have  taken  an 
active  interest  from  the  first  inception  of  the 
enterprise,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  road. 
This  project  was  agitated  as  early  as  1868-119, 
and  meetings  held  in  the  different  counties  and 
towns  through  which  the  road  was  designed  to 
pass.  At  these  meetings,  the  idea  of  a  railroad 
through  the  county,  running  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  was  discussed,  and  in  the  summer  of 
18G!).the  route  from  Toledo  to  Pomeroy.  began 
to  assume  a  tangible  form.  A  number  of  meet- 
ings were  held  in  towns  along  the  proposed 
line,  and  much  enthusiasm  manifested  for  a 
road  that  had  already  been  incorporated  as  the 
Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  Railway.     In  the  fall  of 
18<»!»,  a  survey  of  the  route  was  commenced, 
and  the  county  papers  announced  the  fact  "  that 
the  work  had  actually  commenced  j  that  a  corps 
of  engineers  had  been  employed  at  each  end  of 
the  route ;  one  corps  leading  south  from  Chaun- 
cey,  and  the  other  north  from  Newark  to  Toledo, 
and  our  citizens  will  know  within  sixty  days, 
weather  permitting,  where  the  road  will  run." 
The  Columbus  .fournnl.  in  May,  1870,  pub- 
lished the  following:  -Our  local  columns  yes- 
terday morning,  contained  a  notice  of  the  letting 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  118  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  Railway,  being  so 
much  of  the  line  as  lies  north  of  Trimble  Town- 
ship, Athens  County,  and  south  of  Bucynis, 
Crawford  County,  passing  through  or  near 
Millerstown.  Oakfleld,  New  Lexington.  Reho- 
both  and  Mount  Pern,-,  in  Perry  County  :  New- 
ark, Greenville,  Alexandria,  Johnstown  and 
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Hartford,  in  Licking  County  :  Sparta  and  Mount 
Gilead.  in  Morrow  County,  and  Bucyrus  and 
other  points,  in  Crawford  County."  A  contract 
was  made  with  A.  M.  Huston  &  Co.  for  the 
construction  of  that  part  of  the  road  lying  be- 
tween the  Athens  line  and  Bucyrus.  By  this 
contract  the  road  was  to  he  finished,  and  ready 
for  trains  from  Newark  to  Bucyrus  by  April 
1873. 

In  February,  1872.  a  contracl  was  let  to 
Michael  Moran  and  W.  V.  &  A.  M.  McCracken. 
of  Bucyrus.  to  grade  the  road  from  the  latter 
place  to  Toledo.  A  contract  was  awarded  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  to  B.  B.  McDonald  & 
Co..  of  Bucyrus.  to  put  iron  on  two  seetionsof  the 
road  from  Pomeroy  north.  A  contract  was 
made  iboot  the  same  time  for  the  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Bucyrus.  With  varying  progress, 
the  work  on  the  road  moved  along  through  the 
summer  and  fall.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  President  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Toledo,  under  date  of  Dei-ember  6. 
1872:  "A  carefully  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  made  with  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  road-bed  between  Toledo  and 
Fcrrara.  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ;  Great  Vein  ' 
coal-field  completed,  shows  an  excess  of  reliable 
stock  subscription,  applicable  to  that  portion 
of  the  work,  of  more  than  $200,000  over-esti- 
mated cost.  That  stock  subscriptions  have 
not  been  more  rapidly  collected,  and  the  work 
vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  past  summer, 
is  the  result  of  a  well-considered  conclusion, 
arrived  at  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  that, 
with  the  prevailing  price  of  iron  and  equipment, 
the  interest  of  the  company  would  not  be  sub- 
served thereby,  it  has  now  been  determined 
by  the  board,  to  collect  the  subscriptions  and 
push  forward  the  work  as  fast  as  possible, 
with  a  view  to  its  completion  the  coming  sum- 
mer." 

But  with  all  the  favorable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  enterprise,  the  first  year  or  two 
after  it  was  inaugurated,  it  dragged  along 


rather  slowly,  and  in  September.  1875.  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Bucvrus,  when  the  following 
pointe  in  the  history  of  the  road  were  brought  to 
light .  "  That  the  road  was  in  imminent  danger  ; 
that  it  had  been  proposed  to  sell  portions  of  it, 
and  this  would  virtually  sacrifice  Wyandot, 
Crawford  Hid  other  counties  ;  that  this  propo- 
sition was  defeated  in  the  board,  for  the  pres- 
ent ;  that  the  road  was  in  debt,  and  that,  if 
something  was  not  done  in  thirty  days,  the 
project  would  have  to  be  abandoned."  In  view 
of  this,  it  was  pro|>osed  to  organize  a  new  com- 
pany to  finish  the  road  upon  terms  similar, 
though  not  quite  so  favorable,  to  those  secured 
by  the  Ohio  Construction  Company  ;  that  this 
Company  be  formed  by  a  subscription  of  $450,- 
000.  to  be  apportioned  among  the  counties 
along  the  line  ;  the  sum  allotted  to  Crawford 
being  160,000.  The  terms  of  the  subscription 
were,  that  it  was  to  be  paid  in  installments  of 
ten  per  cent  a  month,  and  no  installment  pay- 
able until  $400,000  of  reliable  subscriptions 
should  lie  made. 

In  March.  1870.  the  county  papers  mention 
the  fact  that  two  locomotives  have  been  bought 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  third,  for  'our 
new  railroad."  Fifty  miles  of  the  road  was  to 
be  completed  ami  the  cars  to  be  running  over 
it  by  June.  The  1st  of  September  it  was  an- 
nounced that  fifteen  cars  were  being  painted 
and  finished  at  the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  rails  on 
the  road,  and  that  the  rails  for  the  division 
from  Moxahala  to  New  Lexington  would  all  be 
delivered  in  two  weeks.  With  all  these  cheer- 
ing prospects,  however,  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1880  that  trains 
ran  through  Crawford  County  on  this  road. 
During  the  winter  of  1879-80,  it  took  a  new 
lease  of  life,  after  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  a 
couple  of  years,  and  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer was  prosecuted  to  completion. 

In  March,  1878,  the  road  was  sold,  and  bid 
off  for  $106,668,  in  trust  for  certain  bond- 
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holders.  A  short  time  previous  to  its  sale,  the 
name  and  title  of  the  road  had  been  changed 
from  ••  Atlantic  &  Lake  F.rie  Railway,"  to  the 
"Ohio  Central  Railroad."  This  change  of 
name  was  made  for  the  pur|iose  of  selling  the 
bonds  to  better  advantage  than  could  be  done 
under  the  old  name.  In  the  Ohio  Central. 
Crawford  County  has  another  outlet,  which  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  county  seat 
and  the  county  generally.  It  gives  direct  com- 
munication with  the  vast  coal-fields  of  South- 
eastern Ohio,  and  with  the  city  of  Toledo,  one 
of  tin'  Itcst  markets  in  the  State. 

The  Mansfield,  Coldwatcr  &  Lake  .Michigan 
Railroad,  or.  as  now  known,  the  "  Northwestern 
Ohio  Railway,  also  passes  through  a  comer  of 
Crawford  County,  but  is  of  no  special  benefit 
except  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  first  efforts  made  toward  building  the 
Mansfield  &  Coldwatcr  road  were  about  the 
year  1SG7.  Parlies  in  Toledo,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  citizens  of  New  Washington 
and  vicinity,  made  strong  endeavors  to  engi 
neer  the  project  through,  and  have  the  road  to 
run  directly  from  Toledo  to  Crestline,  passing 
through  New  Washington  and  Annapolis.  This 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, and  of  the  two  towns,  Annapolis  and 
New  Washington,  the  one  subscribing  the  larg- 
est amount  of  stock,  was  to  have  the  depot 
Annapolis  won  the  depot  by  the  most  liberal 
subscription,  but  the  road  was  not  built  through 
the  town,  on  account  of  the  indifference  to  the 
matter  of  the  citizens  of  Crestline  declining  to 
take  sufficient  interest  or  stock  to  obtain  it 
through  their  town.  The  citizens  of  New 
Washington  then  conferred  with  the  Interested 
parties  in  Toledo  and  Mansfield,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Mans- 
field, under  the  name  and  title  of  ••  Mansfield, 
Coldwatcr  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad."  Work 
commenced  on  the  road  in  the  spring  of  1R72. 
and,  by  October  of  the  same  year.cnough  of  the 
track  was  laid  to  allow  construction  trains  to 


pass  back  and  forth  between  Toledo  and  New 
Washington.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1873.  regu- 
lar trains  first  began  running  over  the  road. 

In  June,  187*.  through  some  financial  trouble 
or  embarrassment,  the  road  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  ••  Northwestern  Ohio 
Railway."  It  now  forms  an  important  division 
of  that  company.  The  road  merely  touches 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  passing 
through  two  townships,  and  having  two  stations 
in  the  county,  viz.:  New  Washington,  in  Cran- 
berry Township,  and  DeKalb,  in  Auburn  Town- 
ship. There  was  about  ftSO.OUU  of  stock  sub- 
scribed  to  the  road  in  the  two  townships 
named  above.  Shares  were  $30  each,  so  as  to 
enable  any  farmer  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  take  a  share  or  two.  The  amount  was  made 
(  up  by  subscriptions  of  from  one  to  five  shares. 
The  road  is  now  completed,  anil,  as  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  is  of  no  particular 
benefit  to  the  county  at  large,  but  merely  to  a 
very  small  corner  of  it. 

The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railway  has 
one  station  in  Crawford  County.  Gabon  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  third  and  fourth  divisions 
of  this  road.  The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
wits  put  through  the  county,  or  a  little  corner 
of  it.  in  the  summer  of  18(13.  and,  in  June,  18l>4, 
the  bust  rail  was  laid  at  Dayton,  with  consider- 
able ceremony.  Shortly  after  its  completion, 
the  shops  of  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  were 
built  at  Gallon.  In  1*74.  the  large  brick  shops 
were  erected,  which  added  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  Gabon  is  also  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Indiana  Division  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  ami  its  junction  with  the  main  line. 
This  requires  shops  also  of  this  company  at  Gal- 
ion.  These  two  roads,  with  their  immense 
shops  and  hundreds  of  employes,  constitute  the 
life  and  vitality  of  the  plnce.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  «5  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Gabon  is  railroad  men  and  their  families. 
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From  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  he  seen  that 
Crawford  County  is  well  supplied  with  railroads 
and  laeks  neither  modes  of  travel  or  transpor- 


tation, hut  is  in  direct  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  all  the  best  markets  both  Fast  and 

West. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  lORICl'LTURAL  KVKTKM -EXTBST  OF  CLKAIUNtlS— STVLE  IIP  (.TLTIVATIOX — GRASS  CROP— 
0  RAINS— MINOR  Pftt )1>1*CTS — ST» K '  K  -  It  Al  s  I  NO — AORUTLTURA L  SOCIETIES. 

r  PMIK  great  resource  of  a  country  in  its  early  I  which  is  only  another  name  for  crystallized  labor, 

saved  up,  protected  and  saved  by  the  strong 
arm  of  equal  and  just  and  honest  law.  Now 


■A-  history,  and  the  true  secret  of  its  independ- 
ence in  its  later  years,  is  found  in  its  agriculture. 
Here  are  found  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  uational  life — 
the  secret  enginery  tliat  carries  on  the  nation  to 
its  appointed  destiny.    Upon  this  the  national 


this  is  Ohio." 

In  a  restricted  sense,  it  might  be  just  as  truly 
said,  -  This  is  Crawford  County." 

Authentic  data  bv  which  to  determine  the 


policy  is  bused,  and  whatever  there  may  be  of  earlier  practices  of  the  farmers,  and  their  re- 
mauufacturcs,  of  science  or  of  art.  linds  its  alma  suits,  are  dillleult  to  obtain,  and  the  letters  of 
truth  r  in  the  productive  labor  of  the  farmer.  No  Flint,  an  Kuglish  traveler,  written  from  the 
historical  survey,  therefore,  can  be  complete  Miami,  Scioto  and  Maumee  V alleys  in  1818, 
that  neglects  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  may  give,  perhaps,  as  correct  a  picture  of  that 
the  agricultural  system,  and  to  none  of  the  interesting  pcri<xl  of  agriculture  as  can  be  ob- 
grcat  factors  of  a  nation's  progress  can  intelli-  taincd.  He  says:  "I  saw  some  people  threshing 
gent  effort  be  placed  to  greater  advantage  than  '  buckwheat ;  they  had  dug  a  hollow  in  a  field, 
when  applied  to  this  root  of  all  industries.  ,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight 
In  a  recent  address  to  an  assembly  of  busi-    inches  in  depth.    In  this  the  grain  was  threshed 

by  the  flail,  and  the  straw  thrown  aside  in  the 
field  to  rot  The  wheat  is  cleared  of  the  chaff 
by  two  persons  fanning  it  with  a  sheet,  while  a 
third  lets  it  fall  before  the  wind."  On  his  way 
to  Chillicothe,  he  slopped  some  days  at  a  cabin, 
and  writes  of  his  host,  a  fanner,  as  follows: 
•  He  told  us  that  Indian  corn  sells  for  25 
cents  per  bushel,  and  that  he  could  procure 
twenty-thousand  bushels  of  it  within  three 
miles  of  his  house.  This  appeared  to  be  some- 
what surprising,  on  considering  that  the  cleared 
grounds  form  only  small  detached  parcels  when 
compared  with  the  intervening  woods.  Wheat 
sells  at  7">  cents  per  bushel.  This  sort  of  crop 
is  at  present  more  profitable  than  Indian 
com,  as  in  most  cases  it  yields  more  than  a 
third  part  by  measure  ;  it  does  not  require  to 


men,  one  of  Ohio's  greatest  leaders  said 
"  You  are  living  illustrations  of  the  lirst  chil- 
dren of  the  pioneers  who  planted  Ohio.  When 
your  fathers  were  bom,  Ohio  was  unknown,  ex- 
cept as  a  trackless  wilderness,  and  yet,  where 
the  smoke  from  not  a  dozen  white  men's  cabins 
ascended  to  the  sky  in  all  this  territory,  now 
three  aud  a  quarter  millions  of  happy  people, 
prosperous,  honorable  and  successful,  are  living 
and  guiding  tin;  destinies  of  a  people  as  great 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  as  all  who  inhabited 
the  thirteen  colonies  when  our  fathers  won  their 
independence.  What  a  spectacle  is  that '.  And 
all  this  prosperity  was  won  by  the  simple,  plain, 
straightforward  process  of  downright  hard  work 
—that  is  what  .lid  it  labor  first  laid  out  on  the 
raw  material  that  Cod  made,  and  then  capital. 
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be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  is  more  easily  carried 
to  market    The  predominance  of  crops  of  In-  | 
dian  corn  is  occasioned  by  the  case  with  which 
it  is  disposed  of  in  feeding  hogs  and  other  stock, 
and,  perhaps  in  some  degree,  by  prejnd.ee. 
Farming  establishments  are  small.    Most  cul- 
tivators do  everything  for  themselves,  even  to 
the  fabrication  of  their  agricultural  implement.. 
Few  hire  others  permanently,  it  being  difficult 
and  expensive  to  keep  lalwrers  for  any  great 
length  of  time.    They  are  not  servants,  all  are 
hired  hands.    Females  are  averse  to  menial 
employments.     The  (laughters  of  the  most 
numerous  families  continue  with  their  parents. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  removing  them. 

♦       The  utensils  used  in  agriculture  are 
not  numerous.    The  plow  is  short  clumsy,  and 
not  calculated  to  make  either  deep  or  neat  fur- 
rows ;  the  harrow  is  triangular,  and  is  yoked 
with  one  of  its  angles  forward,  that  it  may  be 
I  less  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  stumps  of  trees  in 
its  way  ;  light  articles  are  carried  on  horseback, 
I  heavy" ones  bv  a  coarse  sledge,  by  a  cart  or  by 
a  wagon.    The  smaller  implements  are  the  as. 
the  pick-ax,  and  the  cradle,  scythe-by  far  the 
most  commendable  of  backwoods  apparatus 
The  lands  of  Ohio  are  understood  to  be  more 
fertile  than  those  of  Pennsylvania.    With  good 
culture,  from  CO  to  100  bushels  of  maize  per 
acre  are  produced.    On  an  acre  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  little  Miami,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  raised  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
11  1  bushels.    The  advanced  state  of  population 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  has  withdrawn 
the  most  choice  tracts  of  ground  from  the  land 
office  ;  good  lots,  however,  may  still  be  Imught 
from  private  individuals  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  higher  country,  lying  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  River  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  is  under- 
|  stood  to  be  healthy,  fertile,  abounding  in  springs 
I  of  water,  and  possessing  a  good  navigation 
downward  in  wet  seasons  of  the  year,  by  means 
of  the  Rivers  Muskingum.  Scioto  and  Miamis. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  described  as 


r 


having  many  large  prairies,  of  a  rich  quah y, 
but  unhealthy."    This  picture,  though  ofg  » 
end  application,  presents  in  v.v.d  colors  the 
crude  beginnings  of  ,xty  yea.  ago  ^ 
ford  County  ,  as  truly  as  ot  tne   y»  .  . 
wrote.    The  experience  of  every  ^™ 
community  in  the  State  passed  through  al  the  e 
8tages,  but  before  even  such  '^cement  coidd 
benoted,  there  was  a  work  to  be  done,  of wh  ch 
the  curious  Englishman  could  give  hut  httle 

>lC  T°rLt  white  settlers  here  found,  for  the  most 
Mrt  a  country  thickly  covered  *™  »  ^  > 
^wth  of  timber.  ?*^?**£. 

the  character  of  the  country  favored^  Jo  rcc 
here  a  home  and  render  the  land  "  £ 

!limua,  tribute  for  the  sustenance  of bis  fa m  >,  , 
tasked  the  powers  of  the  pioneer  to  their  « 
most    U  was  an  even-handed  struggle  * 
subsistence,  and  anything  accompli* bed  m, 
safely  beset  down  as  an  improvement  lh« 

in  the  history  of  a  ^"f^^f** 
five  vears  wen-  consumed  befort  tin 
'could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a 
to  the  meanwhile,  the  fare  supplied  h,  the  aim 
dance  of  game  and  wild  fnuts  was  Wed 
with  economical  purchases  ot  corn  In  m JM 
IL,  settlements,    alter  erect  Jjj^  » 
the  aid  of  hospitable  prfghboti,  ^J™* 
ten  acres  were  felled.  l^^.'SS 
over."  i.  c  the  trees  cut  into  *»^>\^ 
for  rolling  into  piles  lor  bun.mg.  A« 

which  was  not  the  least  exacting  ot  t 
tier  farmers   labor.    When   the  a,n.^t 
,,bor  performed,  and  the  deart    of      -  ^ 
tag  eonveniences  are  considered,  it  *>' 
that,  in  accomplishing  so  much.  labor 
less  effectively  applied  than  now.  but 
consideration  the  methods  must  D» 
sight  of.    On  a  single  claim,  this  much 
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frequently  done  in  three  months,  and  a  small 
crop  of  corn  harvested  in  the  first  year,  but  the 
average  results  were  not  so  favorable.  The 
point  to  be  gained  was  to  get  in  readiness  for 
the  "  bee  "  as  early  as  possible,  for  when  the 
"rolling  season"  began,  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted demand  upon  the  settler  for  from  six  to 
eight  months  in  the  Ileitis  of  his  neighbors. 
Many  were  called  upon  when  they  could  least 
afTord  the  time,  but,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  there  was  no  refusal  possible,  and, 
large  as  this  demand  appears,  it  will  not  be 
considered  exorbitant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  neighborhoods  covered  an  area  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  square.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  un- 
derrate the  value  of  timber,  and  to  carry  the 
work  of  clearing  to  the  very  verge  of  denud- 
ing the  land  or  this  important  aid  to  agricult- 
ure. This  tendency  has  not  been  so  marked 
in  Crawford  County  as  in  many  of  the  older 
counties  or  Northern  and  Northeastern  Ohio. 
While  the  clearing  has  been  carried  to  the  far- 
thest  extent  consistent  with  ordinary  prudence 
in  some  parts,  there  are  other  parts,  especially 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  county,  where 
the  proportion  of  timber  lauds  is  considered 
by  the  farmers  too  large,  and  the  timber  is 
marketed  very  freely.  Another  fact  which  has 
a  tendency  to  bring  up  the  proportion  of  wood- 
land is  found  in  the  prairie  districts  of  the 
county.  Here,  forty  years  ago,  the  timber  was 
kept  back  by  the  frequent  burnings  of  the 
I ;  but,  since  the  land  has  fallen  into  the 
>  of  the  whites,  this  t  imber  has  grown  to 
a  serviceable  size,  and  almost  obliterated  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  plains.  Wood  is 
still  the  principal  article  in  use  for  fuel,  selling 
at  moderate  prices  save  where  the  bad  roads  of 
spring  and  winter  make  its  delivery  more  ex- 
pensive  than  the  timber  itself.  Coal  found  its 
way  into  the  larger  villages  of  the  county  as 
fuel  but  comparatively  a  Tew  ye:irs  ago,  and  is 
even  now  used  as  much  on  account  or  its  con- 


venience as  because  a  cheaper  material  than 
wood.  Its  introduction  was  not  marked,  per- 
haps,-until  ltftiB,  and  it  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  public  buildings  or  the  county. 

The  prevailing  system  or  agriculture  in  Craw- 
ford County  may  properly  be  termed  that  or 
mixed  husbandly.  Specialties  find  little  favor 
with  the  farmers.  The  practice  is  to  cultivate 
the  various  kinds  ol*  graiti  and  grasses,  aud  to 
raise,  keep  and  fatten  stock,  the  latter  business 
being  the  leading  pursuit  or  about  one-tenth*  or 
the  farmers.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  farm- 
ing lands  has  not  been  or  the  highest.  Provided 
with  a  rich  aud  varied  soil,  the  average  farmer 
has  not  fait  the  need  of  studying  the  principles 
or  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  agri- 
culture, and  has  frequently  hesitated  to  receive, 
or  rejected,  the  teachings  of  science.  A  few 
persons,  however,  were  found  at  a  comparatively 
early  day  who  brought  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing that  amount  ol°  patient  investigation  which 
the  greatest  industry  of  this  country  demands. 
Farmers  arc  becoming  less  and  less  unwilling 
to  learn  from  others,  and  the  husbandry  of  the 
county  is  attaining  a  commendable  thorough- 
ness, and  is  improving  in  every  respect. 

Owing  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the 
subject  ol'  fertilizers  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  obtained  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Slate.  Phosphates  aud  plaster  are  sel- 
dom used,  and  many  have  scarcely  exercised 
the  customary  care  in  preserving  the  ordinary 
accumulations  of  the  barnyard,  much  less  to 
add  to  this  store  by  artificial  means.  Barn- 
yards are  arranged  to  carry  off  the  drainage  or 
the  stables,  rather  than  retain  it  for  use  on 
lands,  and  straw  and  other  feeding  refose  is  left 
to  the  disposal  ol"  stock,  without  a  consideration 
as  to  the  best  means  of  converting  it  into  the 
best  medium  for  restoring  the  vitality  or  the 
crop  lands.  There  are  many  fields  to  be  found 
in  the  county  that  have  been  cropped  with 
wheat  or  corn  for  years  without  renewing  or 

^Aurlcullur.!  H.  («rt  at  1*70. 
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fertilizing,  and  others  have  only  bwn  relieved  Valley,  in  which  this  county  is  situated,  Seerc- 

by  a  rotation  of  grain  crops.    This  practice  has,  tary  Klippart  says  : 

in  most  cases,  borne  its  legitimate  result,  and  is  "  Kvery  aere.  almost,  of  the  entire  Northwest 

awakening  a  decided  interest  among  the  most  requires  thorough  underdmining,  liecause  there 

progressive  fanners  in  this  vital  subject.    Ko-  is  nowhere  u  ponms  or  gravelly  subsoil,  but.  on 

tation  of  crops,  on  a  more  or  less  extended  the  contrary,  1  have  everywhere  found  a  stiff 

scale,  is  now  Itcing  gradually  introduced,  corn  clay  subsoil.    Kven  in  placers  when'  the  soil 

being  the  first  crop  planted  on  sod  ground,  fol-  was  very  sandy,  the  subsoil  was  an  almost  tin- 


lowed  by  a  second  crop  of  com.  or  oats,  or  llax,  pervious  clay.    Without  thorough  undcnlrnin- 

and  then  wheat.    With  the  latter  crop  the  ma-  ing.  the  actual  fertility  of  the  soil  cannot  bn 

rum-  is  used,  as  it  is  thought  it  shows  largest  developed."* 

n-sults  in  this  crop,  and  leaves  a  better  soil  for       Surface  draining,  by  county  ditching,  has 

the  grass  which  follows.    I>ecp  plowing  has  l»ecn  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  State  i 

never  been  popular  with  the  mass  of  Crawford  Ke|iort  of  1 S 7 < I  placing  the  number  of  public 

County  farmers.    Sum-  experiments  were  made  ditches  at  forty,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 

with  the  Michigan  double  plow,  but  its  great  1!*.")  miles.    The  longest  of  these  ditches  extends 

drafl.  with  the  general  lack  of  appreciation  or  twenty  four  miles,  and  tour  of  them  connecting 

the  value  of  deep  plowing,  soon  caused  it  to  fall  with  ditches  of  adjoining  counties.    l»ess  attcn- 

into  disuse.    The  objection  that  the  up|ter  soil  tion  has  been  given  to  tile  training.  According 

was  buried  so  deep  by  the  Michigan  plow  that  to  the  report  referred  to.  there  were  but  two  tile 

several  seasons  were  required  to  effect  the  pro|>er  manufacU  >rics  in  the  county  at  that  time.  There 

mixture  of  the  soils,  was  remedied  by  a  later  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  this 

experiment.    This  consisted  of  two  plows,  be-  subject  of  late  years,  however,  and  many  are 

twecn  which  the  team  was  divided.    A  shallow  learning  the  value  of  tile  even  in  meadow  lands, 

soil-plow  turned  over  the  surface,  which  was  The  demand  has  increased,  so  that  the  inanu- 

followed  by  a  long  steel  plow  without  a  turning-  factories  of  these  goods  are  driven  to  supply 

boanl.    This  proved,  in  many  places,  a  vast  the  demand     The  increased  value  which  these 

improvement  upon  the  old  plan,  furnishing  the  efforts  have  added  to  the  lands  of  the  county, 

requisite  depth  without  burying  the  upper  soil,  would  lie  ditllcult  to  determine.    Low  lands 

and  loosening  the  subsoil,  thus  furnishing  a  1  that  were  an  entire  waste  are  being  reclaimed, 

natural  escape  for  the  excessive  moisture,  which  so  that  there  are  not  more  than  800  acres  of 

the  character  of  the  hard  pan  too  often  resists,  what  can  be  pr»|ierly  called  waste  land  in  over 

allowing  it  to  escape  only  by  evaporation    But  252,000  acres  in  the  whole  county.  The  land 

the  prejudice  against  subsoiling  was  too  firmly  thus  underdmined  produces  the  finest  crops, 

rooted  to  allow  the  experiment  to  spread,  and  and.  it  is  claimed,  can  be  cultivated  much  sooner 

it  is  now  considered  impracticable,  or  even  in-  after  a  rain,  or  from  eight  to  ten  days  earlier  in 

jurions  to  the  land.    Artificial  drainage  has  the  spring. 

been  necessary  from  the  first,  in  many  parts  of      The  subject  of  grass  lands  has  always  been 

the  county.    In  :,  large  |K.rtion  of  the  eastern  an  important  one  in  Crawford  County,  from  she 

part  of  the  county,  at  an  early  date,  marshes  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  fanners  an-  more  or 

occupied  almost  the  whole  country,  ami  pioneer  less  interested  in  grazing  stock,  though  forming 

hie  was  little  more  than  a  hopeless  struggle  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  southern  part 

against  the  miasma  of  the  air  an.l  the  mirv  eon  of  the  count*.    In  this  part  of  the  county, 

dition  of  the  earth.    Speaking  of  the  .Maun,,,  ~7ln  Refnrt  ^ xm 
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grtln  is  raised  principally  for  homo  consump- 
tion, and  the  system  of  husbandry,  so  far  as 
any  has  prevailed,  has  been  directed  mainly  to 
secure  the  best  results  for  the  grass  crop. 
Iimothv  grass,  With  a  mixture  of  elover  is 
"■inly  relied  upon  for  the  supply  of  hay 
meadows  being  turned  oyer  about  once  in  five' 
years.    Meadows  are  generally  pastured  and 
are  turned  out  frequently  as  pasture  lots,  after 
wrving  m  their  prime  as  meadows.    Of  inte 
some  attention  is  being  paid  to  undcr-draining 
this  class  of  grass  lands,  and  some  attention  i, 
paid  to  top-dressi„s  with  barnyard  manures. 
Orchard  and  blue-grass,  though  introduced  in  I 
!  1,m,,f        h«ve  not  taken  any  strong  hold 
npon  the  interests  of  the  farmers.    There  is 
considerable  hesitation  manifested  in  experi 
monting  with  blue-grass.  as  it  is  claimed  by 
man.v-among  them  some  scientific  agricultur- 
^that  the  June  gntss,^^,,,,,,,  is  tno 
same  thing.  rnmliri^I  by  the  ditrcrence  of  soil 
»d  ehmatc.    Millet  and  Hungarian  grass  sup- 
plied a  want  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
t«enty  years  ago.  but  are  not  now  used  at  all 
I"  the  matter  of  clover  lands,  the  prevailing 
P^>  ^  to  grow  it  for  the  see.1.  which  is  a  cash 
article  a„d  finds  a  ready  sale.   For  this  pur- 
P.^  the  Se«|  is  very  sparingly  sown,  in  order 
177  "  large  stalk,  and  a  consequent  large 
eldof  s.-ed.    Tlnve  bushels  is  a  very  large 
I  and  two  bushels  is  considerably'  Iarger 
han  the  aver„ge  viel(1.    It  is  gener^ly  sowed 
eomhmation  with  timothy,  for  the  pun>o*e  of 
producing  „  ,,ua|itv  of  hay  highly  ^ 

™  TOWs  !,n<l  "°<*P-    It.  is  largely  used  as  1 
Parage,  but  the  predominant  pur,>o"se  is  for 

,m„i.  tUn,wi  "n<,,,r  l™  **en  very  ' 

'»  past  years,  but   this  short-sighted  I 
P«  tj   l8  being  remedied  of  |aU.  and  more  I 
values  being  placed  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
renewing  exhausted  lands. 

Jl^r  ll"tivatio»  ^  the  cereals,  the  dis- 

^'-nty  „re  piainly  Inarko<|  The 
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early  settlers  was.  obviously,  to  derive  from 
their  lands,  their  only  resource,  a  simple  but 
sure  subsistence,  and,  to  this  end.  a  system  of 
mixed    husbandry    was   a   necessity.  Their 
descendants,  hedged  als.ut  by  the  results  of 
j  th,?,r  fa,bcr8*  experience,  and  aiming  to  sell 
their  surplus  product  in  such  form  as  would 
take  Iron,  the  land  the  smallest  amount  of  its 
fertility,  have,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  fol- 
lowed  in  their  footsteps.    The  Maumee  Valley 
while  not  rivaling  the  Miami  or  the  Muskingum 
Valleys,  as  a  wheat  country,  is.  nevertheless 
well  adapted  to  its  cultivation.    Of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  State,  Crawford  County's  average 
for  nine  years.  Immediately  subsequent  to  1X49, 
14,781  acres,  producing  187.980  bushels,  was 
third  in  the  list  of  counties.    This  showin-r 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  greatly  changed" 
had  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  territory 
been  devoted  to  stock-raising.    I„  1 870.  though 
the  acreage  had  increased  to  23.281  acres,  with 
a  product  or  232,075  bushels,  it  had  l^een  out- 
stripped by  .Sandusky  County,  which  had  in- 
creased from  an  acreage  of  some  12,000  to 
over  30.000  acres  in  I87tJ,  and  stood  fourth  in 
the  list.    In   the  report  of  187!>.  Crawford 
County  still  retained  its  position  of  1876,  with 

a  breadth  sown  of  29.8X0  acres,  and  a  product 
of  01 7,78(1  bushels.    In  the  early  culture  of 
wheat,  a  great  many  discouragements  were  met. 
The   first  settlers  found  the  blackbirds  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle,  and,  when  rid  of 
this  pest,  found  it  of  so  rank  a  growth  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use,  which  gained  it  the  name  of 
•sick  wheat."    Later,  the  weevil  destroyed  it 
year  alter  year,  and,  when  no  particular  excep- 
tion eould  be  taken  to  the  season,  the  crop 
seemed  to  fail  In-cause  it  was  in  an  uncongenial 
climate.    During  the  period  succeeding  1X49. 
the  yield,  it  will  be  observed,  was  less  than 
thirteen  bushels.    Tn  1870.  the  yield  was  still 
lower,  being  less  than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  for  t  he  last,  four  years,  the  product  per  acre 
has  rapidly  increased,  as  it  was,  in  1X78.  over 
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twenty  bushels  per  acre.  During  later  years, 
aud  especially  during  the  past  four  prosperous 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  results  of  wheat  culture.  The  grain  seems 
to  have  become  acclimated  ;  and  farmers,  gain- 
ing more  confidence  in  its  stability,  have  sown 
during  the  present  season — fall  of  1880— a 
larger  breadth  than  any  year  previous.  The 
favorite  seed  in  early  years,  was  the  old  blue- 
stem.  This,  however,  was  late  in  maturing, 
ami  proved  objectionable  on  that  account.  This 
was  supplanted  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
matured  some  ten  days  earlier,  and  is  still  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent.  Under  con- 
tinued cultivation,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  "  rye 
appearance/"  to  which  many  had  objections. 
The  Fultz  wheat  was  introduced  by  Dr.  George 
Keller,  by  seed  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  about  1872.  This  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  favorite  with  the  fanners,  and 
larger  quantities  are  being  sowed.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Genesee,  white 
Mediterranean  and  Aniber.  Xo  particular  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain.  At  Ml  early  date,  the  practice  of  plow 
ing  -bare  fallows""  during  the  summer,  ami 
then  re-plowing  the  same,  before  sowing  in 
wheat,  was  occasionally  practiced,  but  it  is 
now  resorted  to  in  scarcely  a  single  instance. 
The  object  seems  to  be  to  put  no  work  into  the 
cultivation  of  the  grain,  that  can  be  possiblv 
avoided,  and  get  passable  results.  There  seems 
to  exist,  also,  a  feeling  among  a  large  class  of 
the  farmers,  that  improved  methods  are  an  in- 
jury to  the  soil,  and  that  the  old  way  is  the  only 
safe  way.  Corn  ground  is  sometimes  used  for 
growing  wheat,  but  generally  it  is  sown  on  oat 
or  tiax  stubble  lands.  After  plowing  manure 
is  spread  upon  the  surface ;  and,  when  the  seed 
is  sown  broad  cast,  the  wheat  and  manure  arc 
hammed  in  together.  When  the  drill  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  a  majority  of  eases,  the  manure 
is  well  harrowed  in  in  the  first  place.  The 
practice  of  sowing  wheat  upon  the  same  ground 


for  several  successive  years,  docs  not  obtain  to 
any  great  extent,  save  where  occasionally  the 
soil  seems  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  breadth 
of  land  sown  is  quite  uniform,  with  a  gradual 
increase  from  an  average  of  14.000  acres  up  to 
1858,  to  23.000  in  187C,  and  some  30.000  acres 
in  the  present  year.  The  difficulty  experienced 
iu  commanding  anything  like  a  complete  file  of 
the  State  Reports,  renders  anything  like  a  com- 
parative  statement  impossible,  and  wc  shall  lie 
obliged  iu  this  chapter  to  forego  any  attempt 
at  tabulated  statement.  The  grain  is  threshed 
in  the  barn  or  barnyard,  the  straw  being  piled, 
with  little  etTort  at  stacking,  in  the  yard  adjoin 
ing.  Horse  machines  were  introduced  about 
1840,  which,  with  the  various  improvements, 
held  the  grouud  until  late  years,  since  when, 
the  steam  thresher  has  l>ecn  the  favorite.  Trae 
tion  engines  are  used  considerably,  as  the  level 
character  of  the  land  is  quite  suitable  to  this 
mode  of  locomotion. 

Rye  and  barley  are  but  little  cultivated. 
The  former  is  cultivated  almost  exclusively  for 
the  straw,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  limited 
quantities  for  binding  stalks,  and.  when  chopped 
up,  as  packing  for  eggs.  The  average  yield  of 
the  grain  is  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 
Barley  is  occasionally  raised  to  some  extent, 
and.  where  the  soil  is  fitted  for  it,  proves  a 
valuable  crop.  Its  cultivation,  however,  has 
received  very  little  local  encouragement 
Though  there  are  several  brewing  establish- 
ments in  the  county,  there  is  very  little  local 
demand,  as  they  use  corn  principally  iu  their 
manufactures  The  crop  for  1878  was  4,li58 
bushels  from  232  acres  -  an  average  of  a 
trifle  over  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
a  considerable  falling-off  from  the  earlier 
years. 

Iu  the  early  history  of  the  county,  buck- 
wheat was  sown  considerably,  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat,  but,  as  the  culture  of  the  latter  grain 
prospered,  the  former  has  become  less  promi- 
nent, and  the  acreage  has  shrunk  from  an  aver- 
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age  of  867  acres  in  1850-58,  to  169 
187G,  and  40  acres  in  1878. 

Oats  are  extensively  grown,  but  find  a  home 
demand  nearly  equal  to  the  supply.    It  is  a 
reasonably  sure  cmp,  nod,  though  occasionally 
affected  by  droughts,  it  is  relied  upon  with  con- 
siderable confidence.    Rust  has  at  times  proved 
a  serious  drawback  in  the  early  years,  but  it 
has  not  l*en  a'subject  of  serious  complaint  in 
later  years.    The  breadth  sown  is  quit*  uniform 
and  does  not  vary  materially,  save  to  gradually 
mcrease  in  extent.    The  crop  in  1878,  was  617, 
9C8  bushels  from  1 7,283  acres,  which  was  an 
average  crop  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  corn  crop,  while  not  grown  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  is  one  u,>on  which  the  farm- 
ers most  confidently  rely,  and  the  bud  devoted 
o  ite  culture,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  is  only  limitof,  ,,y  ^  ..^^ 
he  situation.    It  is  far  nU)re  8tabK,  jn  ^ 
less  l.able  to  disease,  and  may  be  slighted  in  its 
cu tivation  with  greater  impunity,  than  any 
other  cmp.    The  soft  varieties  of  seed  are  gen- 
erally  preferred,  and  are  usually  planted  on'sod 
ground,  though  a  second  crop  off  the  same  field 
_  "0t  a"  unt™>'"on  occurrence.     It  is  usually 
«U  put  fa,  the  ground  being  prepared  with 
considerable  care,  and  worked  until  it  ••  tassels 
The  old  rule  of -going  through'  the 
"eld  a  certain  number  of  times  |*fore  "  laying 
•    the  crop,  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
2  the  bu"Cr  f™«    The  last  plowing,  after 
the  corn  has  reached  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  is  considered  the  most  effective  in  its  cul- 
tivate, but  the  exigencies  of  the  season  often 

ST  th°rr!'armCr'S  thi»  owning 

-tenfon.  The  majority  of  the  farms  i„  the 
north      part  of  theeounty  being  small  and 

whltr  prrpaiiy  hy  ti*  ™™  a* 

Cl°vcr  ™"ing  coming  close  together. 
*«iuentfy  obliges  the  small  farmer  to  slight  his 
eon,.    Hhon(  ,,owever  the  farmer  ,s  ^ 

STJ  f  T  ^  b°-VS  Wh°  ««  b°  trustcHl  to  do 
*■  work,  the  plow  is  kcpt  going  through  the 
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corn,  an  expense  that  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  yield.    The  manner  of  harvesting  the 
crop  differs  materially  i„  the  different  sections 
of  the  county.    Among  the  small  farmers  of 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  the  crop  is  us... 
ally  cut  and  husked  in  the  field,  and  the  stalks 
either  stacked  or  hauled  to  the  barn  for  use 
during  the  winter.    In  the  other  section  of  the 
county,  when  large  farms  are  the  rule,  and  feed- 
ing stock  the  leading  occupation,  the  crop  is 
frequently  not  cut  or  husked  at  all.    The  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  husk  enough  to  supply  horses 
with  feed,  and  the  rest  left  standing  for*the  cat- 
tle and  hogs  that  are  turned  in  to  feed  indis- 
criminately.   Husking  from  the  standing  stalk 
is  practiced  occasionally,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  wasteful  of  time  and  material.  The 
Maumee  Valley  for  years  was  greatly  retarded 
in  its  development  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
natural  drainage,  which  converted  a  vast  terri- 
tory into  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Rlack 
■Swamp,  and  by  the  Indian  reservation,  which 
held  large  tracU  of  land  out  of  the  market. 
Since  1850.  however,  there  has  been  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  this  di- 
vision is  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Scioto  and 
-Miami  Valleys,  which  have  so  long  constituted 
the  corn-fields  of  Ohio.    Among  the  eighteen 
counties  that  makeup  this  division-the  north- 
west  part  of  the  State-Crawford  sUuds  third 
in  her  corn  product,  with  an  average  yield  of 
615,370  bushels  from  18.943  acres  in  1850-58, 
1,159,25!)  bushels  from  29,777  acres  in  1870. 
and  1,531,111  bushels  from  32,048  acres  in  1878. 
But  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  this 
is  exported,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  be- 
ing consumed  by  stock  fed  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.    Some  of  the  largest  results  shown  by 
farmers  in  raising  this  erop  were  by  Linus  Ross, 
in  1852,  one  acre,  with  a  yield  of  126  bushels  ; 
by  E.  Barritt,  in  1853,  three  acres,  with  an  av- 
erage yield  of  129.2  bushels  per  acre  ;  by  S.  S. 
Caldwell,  in  the  same  year,  three  acres,  with  an 
average  of  124.25  per  acre,  and  in  1859,  by  Jo 
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seph  Kerr,  from  one  acre,  128  bushels,  Abel 
sepu  iv    ,  bushels,  and 

Dewalt.  from  one  acre,  117.-.  nu» 
Abram  Bckart.  from  one  acre,  117  bushels. 

tL  other  crops  that  occupy  or  havcoecup.cd 
a  more  or  less  prominent  place  among  the  agri- 
cultural product*  of  the  county,  are 
flax  or  Ighum.    The  quality  of  this  sod  b 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes,  and 
^e.  who  have  given  considerable  attent.on  | 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  highly  proed 
and  indispensable  esculent,  have  always  been 
well  rewarded  for  their  labor  and  pa>nstak,„g 
It  is  a  staple  vegetable,  universally  used,  alwajs 
commands  a  fair  price,  and  It*  general  cultiva- 
tion for  exportation  would  undoubtedly  prove 
hi„hlv  remunerative.    The  fact,  however,  seems 
toVve  been  overlooked  or  the  obstacles  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  no  more  are  produced  than 
arcnecded  for  the  home  supply.    The  leading 
varieties  are  the  Early  Rose,  Early  Oluo,  w.th 
the  Peerless  and  Peachblow  cultivated  Ml  con- 
siderablc  quantities  as  a  winter  potato,  lbe 
Triumph  is  highly  prized  and  cuttivatnd  J* 
some/while  the  Prairie  Seedling  and  WWto 
Peachblow  are  being  cultivated  as  experiments. 
The  Neshannock,  Barly   Climax,  Brownells 
Beauty,  Beauty  of  Uebron.  Dunsmorc  Seedlings,  ' 
are  among  those  that  have  strong  rriends  among  ] 
the  farmers.    The  average  yield  of  this  crop  is 
good,  and  is  not  often  seriously  affected  by  j 
disease  or  insects. 

Flax,  although  grown  in  this  county  to  some 
extent  every  year,  is  subject  to  violent  fluctua- 
tions In  the  acreage  devoted  to  its  culture.  It 
is  now  raised  exclusively  for  the  seed,  which 
has  become  au  important  article  of  commerce, 
large  amounts  being  purchased  annually  by  the 
warehousemen  at  the  village*  of  the  county. 
It  is  an  exacting  crop,  and  the  fiber  is  only  in- 
cidentally valuable,  owing  to  the  unsalable  con- 
dition in  which  it  has  to  be  sold  ;  an  amount  of 
discouragement  which  is  only  overbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  seed  frequently  commands  a 
high  price,  and  is  always  a  cash  article.  It 


not  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent,  however  * 
a  source  of  revenue.    Some  years  ago  a  flax 
S  at  Gabon,  made  a  market  for  the  hber^ut 
the  usual  fate  of  these  institutions  ovjtook* 
it  was  burned  down,  and  the  prom.se  of  bus, 
ne»s  did  not  warrant  its  rebuilding. 
I     The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  so  gUum 
|  cane  in  Crawford  County,  is  similar  to  tha  of 
|  cane  in  ci  fth.a»-te    -The  first  intro- 

|  most  other  parte  of  the  State  in 

ductionof  this  cane  in  the  United 
I  D.J.  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Paten ^ 

I  ^  ttu         in  France,  and  left  a  m 

nP  tmicured  tne  si'co  i"  *■  1 

£  p£ut  Olllce  in  Noveml-, 
was  distributed  through  the  States  of  Georgia 
Z  South  Carolina.    Here  it  was  tbomng Mj 
^ZJd  with,  and  a  good  Imp  - 
toS  and  exhibited  at  the  ^ 
State.  Agricultural 

menta  were  early  m:ide  in  Crawford,  bj  w 

any  strong  hold  in  the  county  until  18b-. 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  papers  of 
county  took  up  the  subject  and  urged  upon  tto 
Zer^The  necessity  of  cultivating sorg hum £ 
supply  the  deficiency  of  shipment*  ft -  * 
South.  This  advice  was  quite  gener^  J** 
a„d  the  first  introduction  of  the  *** I 
ceived  by  the  farmers  with  g^at  enth 
The  first  seed,  perhaps,  was  brought  n 
I  1857.  and  small  bags  containing  ^ 
I  pint,  sold  readily  for  a  dollar 
I  Lnters,  however,  were  not  -cr-aa"ginn- 
I  though  the  aggregate  acreage  "-^J^ 
crable  extent  the  largest  ^V^^, 
ratten  on  a  single  farm,  was  not  >««^Ja 
-C«n     The  requisite,  for  the, ""J"^ 
vation  or  this  crop,  as  given  > 
eminent  authority  upon  the  ^J^*^. 

a  warm,  dry  soil,  and,  where  it     V  u 
sandy  loams  or  those  of  a  ^"^^4, 
j  upland  rolls  are  better  than  bottoms 
loams  with  clay  subsoil  are  good I,  - 
good  for  winter  wheat  will  do ;  the  rich, 
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com  lands  produce  as  largo  or  larger  stalks, 


28.1 


but  the  juice  is  not  so  rich  nor  The"  ftZr'Tf  '  Tvfn  "  an°t,M'r '  "c  has  d(™  »  *• 

the  sirup  so  good    SeUOnd  ^ V        I    "  "^  "ft  *  ™« «  on 


the  s.rup  so  good.  S«»,„l,  pUrc.  stH.,,  .  Ml(dl 
of  the  cane  of  this  country  hits  become  mixed 
with  broom  Corn  -  it  will  „,,,  pay  to  raise  such  • 
the  pure  sorgo  and  one  or  two  kinds  of  the  im- 
plies will  pay.  Onepound  of  good  seed  is  enomd, 
for  an  acre.  Third,  proper  culture  :  Flow  deep 
and  let  the  ground  he  stirred  afresh  just  before 
Planting,  that  weed*  may  not  get  a  start  ;  the 
largest  yield  may  !«  had  by  drilling  one  way  • 
four  feet  one  way  by  two  the  other.'  does  very 

It  ^'r1  fTT  P'ant  118  U,e-V  d"  c""'':    —  corn,  for  th 

£ th  to  ,  TT'  ,H   Warm-rro'D  the    its  destruction 

season.  Fourth,  prepare  the  seed  :  Put  tht>  see.l 
■mo  a  vessel,  ami  pour  boiling  water  on  it  ; 
atler  about  a  minute, turn  it  into  a  basket  for 
the  water  to  drain  off.  and  cover  it  with  a  wet 
P  and  kt  ^  Btaad  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  warm  place  ;  this  will  crack  the  hull, 
and  cause  it  to  start  some  seven  or  eight  davs 
*oonor  than  if  started  dry,  thereby  causing' it 
to  get  the  start  of  the  weeds  ami  ripen  earlier  in 
the  fall  ;  stir  the  ground  fro,,,  the  time  vou  can 
we  the  plant,  until  three  fwt  high  ;   about  six 
«w<ls  „,  a  hill  is  the  correct  quantity  "  The 
expenenee  of  the  formers  here  is  summed  up  in 
an  article  by  J.  H.  Cox,  who  bjok  an  :K.tjvo 

th,s  project  as  follows  :  Here  comes  a  man 
w.th  a  loa<l  of  cane,  and  the  question  is.  how 
»'«eh  cane  did  you  plant?  Well.  [  planted 
about  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  M  acre  (as  the 
ease  may  hc,.an(l  aiu.r  a  ^  ^  fc  ^ 

' ,        1  iUv  ^'«n<l  ^  very  good  order  ;  and 
"hen   ,t  did  am0t  r   lhm,ght   ft   ^  ^  I 

snail  „  wouldn't  come   to  anything.  8„  I 
J«*  run  through  it  a  couple  of  times  with  ! 
the  shoVt.|  p|oW.  am,  |et  it  ^     j  ,,- ,  not  I 

to  sect  until  after  harvest,  or  until  I  went  I 

Lh     "omy  ,0rn-  an''  Tfo",ul  it  had  done' 
P™*  .7"  a,U>r      ^..sidenng  the  chance,  so 
it  up.  and  brought  it  down  to  get  it 


his  cane  patch,  and  harrowed  it  over,  but  the 
cane  maid  grow,  and  he  got  five  gallons  of  ex- 
cellent molasses    We  have  made  over  150  gal- 
Ions  of  sirup  from  the  cane  grown  on  half  an 
■ere.     *    *    •    We  have  in  our  possession  a 
gallon  of  sirup  that  we  will  put  up  in  compcti. 
lion  with  anything  that  anybody  has  made,  and 
it  was  made  from  y/r,H  rwnr.   •    «    ♦   My  ex- 
perience is,  that  it.  will  stand  more  cold  than 
com.     •    ♦     *    h  will  stand  drought  better 
than  corn,  for  the  reason  that  the  roots  grow 
Wet  weather  will  work  out 
"*    The  papers  wen-  full  of 
discussion  of  this  sort,  but  with  a  unanimous 
conclusion  in  its  favor.    Mills,  both  iron  and 
wooden,  though  the  former  were  considered 
preferable,  were  secured  ami  put  into  operation 
and  hundreds  of  gallons  of  the  sirup  manufact- 
ured.   The  first  produced  in  most  cases,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
the  carelessness  with  which  its  manufacture  was 
conducted,  was  sorry  stuff.    To  the  skeptical 
part  of  the  community,  this  result  strength- 
ened the  prejudice  formed  against  the  under- 
taking and  greatly  discouraged  many  of  the 
j  experimenters.     Another  cause  which  contrib- 
ute! to  this  result,  which  is  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  quotations,  was  the  exercise  of  a 
j  ruinous  economy  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
farmers.    InsU-ad  of  purchasing  new  seed,  and 
!  sparing  no  pains  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  this 
)  n,'w  croP-  the  majority  of  those  who  planted  it 
borrowed  se.-d  of  their  neighbors  and  allowed 
the  work  of  the  farm  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane.    The  result  was 
that  the  cane  deteriorated  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, and  the  whole  thing  was  voted  a  failure,  A 
few,  however,  were  not  so  easily  discouraged, 
ami  kept  up  the  experiment  until  a  really  fine 
molasses  was  obtained.    Experiments  involv- 
'"g •  considerable  expense  were  made  to  pro- 

*BM(J1IM  J'~r»ul,  Mnrcli  Si.  I 
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ducc  sugar  from  this  cane,  but  its  manufacture 
was  found  to  be  so  expensive  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  A  poor  grade  of  sugar  was  made 
much  cheaper,  but  it  was  of  no  commercial 
value,  and  but  little  interest  is  now  manifested 
in  the  enterprise.  Some  four  or  live  establish- 
ments do  a  limited  business  in  this  line,  and,  by 
careful  and  intelligent  handling  of  the  cane 
produce  a  first-class  article,  which  has  attained 
a  considerable  local  reputation.  In  1878,  some 
seventy  acres  were  planted,  and  sixty-one 
pounds  of  sugar  and  5.S78  gallons  of  sirup  man- 
ufactured. Tobacco  has  beou  cultivated  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  simply  for  the  private  use 
of  the  grower,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  its 
culture  may  not  be  farther  extended.  It  is  an 
exacting  crop  upon  the  land,  and  sooner  or 
Inter  the  exhaustive  process  will  work  the 
deterioration  of  any  neighborhood  or  farming 
district  where  its  culture  is  a  prominent  part 
of  the  farming  operations. 

The  forests  of  Crawford  County  are  well  sup- 
piled  with  the  sugar-maple,  and  the  people 
have  not  been  slow  to  utilize  them  Id  the  way  of 
making  sugar.  It  was  a  practice  at  an  early  date 
to  make  the  product  of  the  maple  into  sugar, 
as  in  this  shape  it  answered  the  needs  of  the 
household  to  better  advantage, •nod  this  prac- 
tice continued  down  until  more  recent  years, 
when  cheaiicr  cane  sugar  made  maple  sugar  no 
longer  a  necessity.  The  product  is  now  about 
equally  divided  between  cake-sugar  ami  sirup, 
the  demand,  however,  considerably  exceeding 
the  supply. 

A  survey  of  this  branch  of  Crawford  County's 
agriculture  would  hardly  he  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  famous  June  frost  of 
1859,  which  operated  so  disastrously  all  over 
the  State.  It  occurred  on  a  Saturday  night. 
On  the  preceding  night  it  rained,  an,*!  Satur- 
day morning  opened  warm  and  bright  as  usual ; 
but  before  evening  it  grew  unaccountably 
chilly,  and  as  night  dosed  in  the  weather  was 
decidedly  cold.  With  this  change  of  temperature 


came  a  "  killing  frost "  that  left  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  the  growing  crops  alive.  Corn  was 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  potatoes  had 
reached  the  growth  that  made  the  effect  of  the 
frost  most  damaging.  All  grain  was  ruined, 
and  the  people  suddenly  found  themselves 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  prospect  of  al- 
most starvation.  On  the  following  day,  the 
churches  in  many  places  were  almost  deserted. 
The  farmers  wandered  aimlessly  about  their 
stricken  fields,  while  the  villagers  thronged  the 
country  ways,  anxious  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  disaster,  which  had  involved  town  and 
farm  alike.  Fortunately,  there  were  sonic  late 
crops  that  had  not  come  on  far  enough  to  be 
hopelessly  crippled  by  the  frewt,  and  the  less 
fortunate  farmers  set  about  repairing  the  mis- 
fortune so  far  as  possible.  The  com  and  pota- 
toes  were  replnnted.  buckwheat  was  sowed  in 
place  of  wheal,  and,  thanks  to  an  unusually 
long  season,  these  crops  were  fairly  matured, 
The  wheat  w;is  a  total  loss.  The  straw,  if  it 
had  been  cut  at  once,  and  well  cured  would,  at 
least,  have  proved  a  feed  for  cattle,  but  by 
standing  a  short  time  the  sap  which  would  have 
fdled  out  the  ear.  exuded  upon  the  stalk  and 
rendered  it  finally  unlit  for  fodder.  There  was 
a  large  proportion  of  soft  corn  in  the  fall  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  of  which  molded  and  proved 
a  complete  loss.  This  blow  was  severely  felt  by 
the  agricultural  community,  and,  through  then), 
scarcely  loss  by  the  whole  county  iu  all  branches 
of  business. 

Fruit  culture  may  be  safely  said  to  be  yet  in 
its  infancy  iu  Crawford  Comity.  The  first  set- 
tlers, deprived  for  a  time  of  its  use.  and  realiz- 
ing the  great  demand  in  every  family  for  this 
important  article  of  food,  early  set  about  plant- 
ing orchards.  But  little  care  was  exercised,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties, or  in  their  care  of  orchards  after  once  well 
set ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  o' 
good  fruit  as  a  substantial  element  of  food,  as  a 
valuable  agent  in  preserving  and  promoting 
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health,  and  as  a  luxury  which  all  classes  may 
enjoy,  this  subject  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  merits  at  the  hands 
of  the  careful  agriculturist.  The  orchard  cult- 
ure of  apples  has  only  of  comparatively  late 
years  begun  to  command  the  serious  attention 
of  farmers.  The  old  orchards  have  liocn  pro- 
lific producers,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  large 
quantities  marketed.  Before  the  railroads 
made  the  markets  accessible,  large  quantities 

I  of  fruit  were  dried  and  hauled  to  market,  and 
frequently  large  quantities  were  fed  to  stock. 
This  abundance  of  fruit,  and  for  many  provided 
without  their  thought  or  etfort.  has  marie  farm 
era  careless  of  the  subject,  but  many  are  now 
awakening  to  the  tact  that,  unless  something  is  | 
done  to  renew  these  orchards,  there  will  be  an 
interregnum  when  there  will  lie  a  scarcity  of 
this  fruit  in  the  county.  The  result  of  this 
awakening  is  to  lie  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  j 
county  in  the  numerous  young  orchards  coming 
on,  and  the  nurserymen.  ImHIi  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  finding  this  county  a  profitable  field 
for  their  goods.  Among  the  varieties  now  found 
here,  are  the  Baldwins.  Belltlower.  Belmonts, 
Ben  Davis.  Fall  Pippins.  Fall  Wines.  Knmlios, 

;  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Roxburv  Russets. 

!  King  of  Tompkins  County,  etc.     The  latter 
variety  is  a  favorite  for  a  large  apple,  some  of  I 
the   fruit   measuring  fourteen   and   one  half 
inches  in  circumference,  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  its  fine  flavor  and  smooth  grain.  The 
apple  is  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  of  all 
the  fruits  of  this  region,  and  there  are  probably  | 
more  acres  in  apple  orchards  than  in  all  other  1 
fruits  combined 

Peaches,  by  reason  of  the  unfavorableness  of 
the  climate,  are.  of  late  years,  exceedingly  un- 
certain in  Crawford  County.  In  the  early  his-  i 
tory  of  the  county,  this  kind  of  fruit  did  well, 
but  the  severe  winter  of  1856,  ami  the  succeed- 
ing year  or  two  killed  most  of  the  trees  then 
planted,  and  since  then  have  never  been  a  suc- 
cess.   These  trees  are  periodically  renewed.  | 


but  late  frosts  in  the  spring  usually  cut  off  the 
crops,  either  in  the  blossom  or  when  the  young 
fruit  is  just  formed,  or  there  occurs,  every 
few  winters,  a  season  of  such  severity  that  the 
trees  themselves  arc  seriously  injured,  or  de- 
stroyed. Another  enemy  to  the  peaeh-trec 
here,  which  works  fatal  results  when  not  pre- 
vented, is  the  l>orer.  This  is  a  small,  white 
grub  which  gnaws  into  the  bark  just  at  or  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  ground.  They  pene- 
trate the  hark  and  work  between  the  inner 
bark  and  wood,  and  gnaw  out  as  much  of  this 
as  they  wish  for  food,  so  i  etimes  encircling  the 
tree  completely,  and  generally  working  a  little 
downward  as  they  progress,  but  taking  gen- 
erally irregular  courses.  Their  presence  can 
be  detected  by  examining  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  If  the  liorer  is  there,  you  can  notice  the 
gum  of  the  tree  in  small  or  large  quantities  at 
this  point  They  are  sometimes  numerous, 
say  twenty  to  fifty  working  at  one  tree.  Some- 
times you  may  find  but  one.  They  are  some- 
times as  small  in  diameter  as  a  common  pin. 
and  from  three  eighths  to  a  half  inch  long,  some- 
times a  half  inch  through  and  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  long.  The  effect  upon  the  peach-tree 
is  to  h'ssen  its  vitality,  and.  if  the  borer  encir- 
cles it  in  it*  ravages,  the  peach-tree  dies,  and 
muv  die  if  not  fully  encircled,  as  the  least  in- 
jury of  this  portion  of  the  tree  tends  to  kill  it."* 
Another  enemy  that  is  as  old  as  the  peach  tree 
itself  is  the  plant  lice  <>.•  aphides.  Their  pres. 
ence  is  indicated  by  the  curling  of  the  leaves. 
This  never  kills  the  trees,  however,  though  not 
contributing  to  their  healthful  development. 
This  curling  is  observable  most  after  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  aphides  seek  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  sm  a  protection  against  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  where  they  may  ob- 
served in  the  middle  of  a  warm  sunny  day  or 
in  the  early  part  of  a  chilly  evening.  The  reme- 
dies suggested  for  the  extermination  of  the 

•J.  S..OI-.  in  nuryru.  JB«n,.,l,  July  I.  I-*-1. 
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,,((ror  arv  to  us."  tin-  knife,  cutting  away  the  out, 
Xk  ,  m  the  channel  made  by  the  msec  • 
er  ti.irK  »,inthor  remedy,  which 

KDd  killing  the  insect.    Anotln  i  run 
S  LreW  osed  and  found  eflknckrcn,  »  '  ' 
pl I  S  »g  water.     The  amount  to  be  u.-pbed 
S.S.«ri«.«HhiU.«»-  Forutrecnyea, 


^nu^atrectsthcrruUattbnesun^bly- 


5£ . *     »■""•:  * '»";:'  ■         *  «* 

i  uVoU-r.     Pig  -  »«n«r  basin  around  the  1    ^  J«U  ^  for  ^ 

n  ^'P  uaS  us  high  as  the  borers  are  Lorn. ..     I     gr  already  planted. 

S£g  »  it  with  boiling  -ater,  and  a  cure  is  a  t  te  Uon  te  ^  9uW   t,  how- 
Ashes  as  a  preventive,  should  when 

|  the  tree  is  young.  be  placed  in  eontne  t  w  h  the  .           1  ^  ^  ^  planted,  the 

be*  in  a  narrow,  deep  circle,  as  a  httle  wdl  ,                   ^  ^  , arc 

I  then  answer  the  purpose-  ,  .    „rowmg  trees     Hie  mow  1 

'  T V  case  of  cherries  of  the  finer  vanet.es  »    taken  oT  thi  J  ^  ^  lhe 


be  destroyed  by  late  frosts.  Sweet  cherr.es 
are  bttle  Jom,  on  account  oftto«d»«b«k* 
ondtue  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  rot  at  the  time 
rf  ripening.    The  hardier  kinds,  such  as  the 


^fortunate  nao,  o,  ^    ;     ^  ^  ^ 

ilUCnm  -de    of    n-se  alternations  upon 

tween.  lhe  ctkci  Jc. 
»i  ue  disastrous:  the  prices  a" 

th.  ^--7^  of  JoH  are  kft  on  the 


,fl-,rn ,    The  hardier  kinds,  such  as  the    presse  .a,    ^ ^  ^  , 

.'„l V  Hiehmond,  the  Morellos.  and  such  as  the    ^  U"  t,u.  eo8l  of  marketing  the  Ml 

.  arv  reliable  and  considerably  grown    no w  -    U»„  th  ^  ^  ^  | 

!  r  Jclvuie  use.    Pears  are  planted  m  a  sm.il  P  ^ .  be 

„v  principally  in  gardens,  no  extensive  pea     nu  t   h  ^  cu.tiire  ^ 

orchards  existing  in  the  county  mterior  counties  of  the  State,  though  se  ^ 

trees  of  this  sort  were  seedlings,  which,  of  late    mur«  r  ^         hiis  u,ver 

years,  have  been  entirely  supplanted  bydwarls    some  otu  Tlli9  is  part.cularl) 

or  Lr  ontgrotrthof  half.standa.ls.  The  tend-  A  few  winters  ago 

eI1ev  to  -  fire  blight, "  which  the  pear-tree  shows     •  e   n  trawl  ^  ^  ^  t 

in  the  larger  part  of  the  State,  has  no  been  so       ^  ^  or  less  every  year  - 

marked  in  this  county  of  late  years,  but  eonfi-    destro  s  t  ^.urs 
denen  in  the  stability  of  this  fruit  has ^.t  been    pec-.a^  whe    hot       ^  ^ 
.0  far  restored  as  to  increase  .the  planting  ot    m  Jul>.     A  ^  of  Ottawa  »»* 

•  these  M.  The  yield  is,  however,  less  varia-  growtng  here  »  tin  ..^.ag 
Me  than  of  apples.  Failures  are  not  apt  to  occur,  Bne  Co«  U«,  ^  ^ 
it  is  said,  from  winter  killing  of  the  buds,  but    ^.esot  tl  e  S^  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

the  tn»  are  so  injured  by  the  cold  as  to  die    po.nU  on  th,  lake  ^  ^ 

the  following  year  of  Wight.     An  unusually    pound,  which  has 
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attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  gr.pi*  on  an  cx_ 
tended  scale.  In  the  matter  of  null  fruits  or 
berries,  there  is  a  far  greater  interest  mani- 
Jfcted.  The  important  villages  of  Bucyrus. 
Gabon  and  Crestline  furnish  a  good  market  for 
an  that  can  be  supplied,  and  quite  a  number  in 
the  county  devote  their  attention  to  furnishinir 
demltd1^1'       iD  ,,Ua,Uiti0S  to  "PPlj  the 

The  persevering,  patient  care  and  investiga- 
tion  which  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  the  culti- 
vation of  crops,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Poking  in  the  raising  of  stock.    It  would  seem 
that  the  early  settlers  had  a  predilection  for  fine 
"toe*,  and  stamped  this  characteristic  upon  the 
agnculture  of  the  county.    There  has  been  a 
constant  effort  to  improve  breeds,  until  Craw- 
|ord  County  now  boasts  of  as  good  an  average 
J  stock  as  almost  any  other  county  in  tne 
fctate-    I„  this  department,  the  prevailing  dis- 
position of  the  farming  community  is  apparent, 
and  no  class  of  the  domestic  animals  is  de. 
veloped  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  unless  we 
make  an  exception  in  the  ease  of  the  mule.  The 

^finitely  known,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
It  was  some  years  before  horses  were 
"-dod  or  introduced  to  any  extent.  Oxen 
Wtre  ** ter  sult«d  to  the  work  of  clearing,  were 
easier  kept,  and  not  so  liable  to  accident  and 
d'»ease,  and  these  qualifications  were  all  that 
«-re  demanded  of  the  early  teams.  In  later 
vuirs,  as  the  demand  for  traveling  purposes  be- 

r,mncfe"horeeH  ^to^-'e  th; 

ov  until  now  one  would  scarcely  meet  an  ox 
team  upon  the  road  in  a  month  s  travel  through 
be  county  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  0r'f nal  ^ock  of  horse,  Kach  settle/com- 
in  brought  such  animals  as  chance  or  their 
pecuniary  circumstances  dicUted,  and  were  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  localities  from  which  thev 

Ui .  stock  was  the  importation  Of  "Old  Blue 
"uck,   by  Dav,d  Cummings.    This  horse  was 
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raised  in  Knox  County,  and  was  a  strmighT 
made  horse,  admirably  calculated  for  Hum  work 
At  that  time,  there  was  no  great  choice  as  to 
different  strains,  this  being  about  the  only  horse 
offered  for  breeding  purposes.    This  was  the 
class  of  horse  csi>ecially  desired  at  that  time 
however,  as  no  demand  for  speed  had  been  de' 
veloped.    AlHjut  1830,  a  small  running  horse 
called  "  Backus,"  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Cone 
It  was  an  imported  animal,  and  created  quite  a 
stir  among  the  farmers,  but  the  final  outcome 
to  his  owner  put  something  of  a  damper  on  this 
class  of  horses,  though  his  descendants  are  yet 
to  be  Ibund  in  the  country.    A  match  was  made 
up  between  Cone  and  the  owner  of  a  Kentucky 
running  horse  for  a  race  at  Sandusky  City  In 
the  trial,  «  Backus  "  outstripped  the  Kentucky 
horse,  when  the  owner  of  the  latter  grew  abusive, 
and,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  it  is  said' 
shot  Cone  dead  on  the  ground.    H  is  last  words 
to  his  son  was  to  take  the  horse  home  and  not 
to  run  horses  any  more.    His  murderer  mounted 
his  horse  and  escap.nl  unmolested.    The  horse 
succeeding  "Backus"  was  -Sir  Dudley,"  an 
animal  of  admirable  qualities,  and  one  that  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  early  stock  of 
horses.    He  was  brought  from  the  Kast  about 
1837,  was  of  medium  size,  carried  his  head  well 
up,  ami  was  a  stylish  roadster.    His  stock 
remarkable  for  their  great  vitality,  being  es 
pecially  long-lived.    In  1840.  -  Sheik  "  or  "  Sher- 
rock,"  an  Arabian  horse,  was  brought  here  by 
Abram  Holmes.    He  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  years  when  brought  into  the  county,  and 
had  faded  to  a  nearly  pure  white  color.  He 
was  kept  here  until  he  was  thirty-one  years  old. 
and  was  in  active  demand  most  of  that  time. 
His  stock  was  iron  or  dappled  gray,  and  ran 
from  eleven  and  a  half  to  twelve  hundred  in 
weight    They  were  especially  admired  as  fine 
carriage  horses,  and  commanded  a  good  price 
froin  dealers  for  this  purpose.    This  strain,  it 
is  said,  made  a  marked  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  the  county.    •  Oray  Kagle,"  an 
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imported  horse,  brought  hero  from  Kentucky, 
again  excited  the  interest  of  farmers  in  running 
horses.    His  pedigree  took  his  line  back  to  the 
imported  11  Messenger  "  stock,  but  he  failed  to 
create  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The 
"  Messenger  "  stock  was  brought  to  the  county 
very  early,  hut  little  is  rememlwred  of  them. 
About  1840,  or  very  soon  after,  the  Black  Hawk 
Morgan  strain  was  introduced.  "  Plying  Cloud  " 
being  the  favorite  representative  of  this  stock 
of  horses.    Three  horses  of  this  stock  were 
brought  from  Khodc  Island  at  the  same  time, 
the  sires  of  "  Long  Mane  "  and  "  Joe  Hooker  " 
being  the  other  two.  bnt  whose  names  have 
been  forgotten.    These  horses  were  fast  trotters 
for  that  time,  and  "  Flying  Cloud  "  was  looked 
upon  as  a  marvel  when  he  could  trot  a  mile  in 
j  2.40.    His  stock  were  excellent  roadsters,  and 
;  some  have  shown  2.30  and  2.20  speed.  They 
were  very  much  sought  after,  and  his  descend- 
ants are  still  prized  by  judges  of  good  horses. 
"  Bellfounder "  was  brought  into  the  county 
from  Columbus,  by  James  Clements,  in  1851. 
This  was  a  medium-sized,  dark  brown,  spirited 
horse,  and  was  very  favorably  received  by  horse- 
men all  over  the  county.    He  was  in  the  county 
but  four  or  five  years,  when  he  was  Itought  by 
the  original  owners  and  returned  to  Columbus. 
His  spirit  lasted  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and. 
when  thirty  years  old,  within  a  month  or  two 
of  his  death,  he  was  handled  with  great  dirncultv 
by  his  groom.    The  Norman  bree<1  of  horses 
was  introduced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
several  years  ago.    Henry  Krim,  interested  with 
others,  imported  several  or  this  breed  direct 
from  France.    These  horses  are  what  is  strictly 
classified  as  the  Pereheron.  but  are  known  in 
the  hooks  and  by  dealers  as  the  Pereheron- 
Norman.    «  Nonesuch,"  "  Louis  Napoleon."  or 
"  Old  Bob,"  as  he  was  variously  known,  was 
the  first  horse  of  the  kind  ever  brought  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.    He  was  bought 
by  Charles  Fullington,  and  brought  to  Union 
County  in  1851,  and  some  time  after  became 

the  property  of  Louis  Lee,  of  Delaware.  Ohio, 
by  whom  he  was  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  exciting  a  considerable  interest  among 
stockmen  in  this  class  of  horses.    They  orig- 
inate in  La  Perchc  and  Normandy,  in  France, 
and   are  noted   for  their  docility,  excellent 
health,   and  a   hardv,  elastic  temperament 
They  are  possessed  of  great  bone,  muscle,  ten- 
don and   hoof,  which  gives  them  immense 
strength  as  draft  horses.    Their  color  is  a  fine 
silver  gray,  the  best  adapted  to  withstand  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  field  or  on  the 
highway.    The  horse  imported  to  this  county, 
•  Pulo,"  is  now  owned  In  Gallon,  and  is  in  active 
demand  by  breeders  in  the  county.  These 
horses  mature  early,  command  a  good  price, 
and  arc  always  in  demand.    Indeed,  so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  one  is  scarcely  seen  in  any 
Of  the  farm  teams  of  the  county.    They  in- 
volve too  much  capital  and  command  cash  too 
readily  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  and  it  may 
reasonably  bo  doubted  whether  there  is  munh 
preference  for  this  class  of  horses  for  use  on 
the  farm  here.    The   average   horse  of  the 
county  is  estimated  to  stand  fifteen  and  one- 
half  hands  high,  weigh  eleven  and  a  half  hun- 
dred weight,  ami  bring  $125  when  in  good 
order  for  shipping. 

Mules  have  never  been  received  with  favor 
by  the  general  mass  of  farmers.   Their  appear- 
ance is  not  prepossessing,  and  those  conditions 
to  which  these  animals  are  supposed  to  be  best 
fitted  have  never  existed  in  the  county,  and 
the  mule,  therefore,  has  never  secured  a  foot- 
hold.   This  is  a  good  field  for  buyers,  and 
Crawford  County  contributes  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  oath  year  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

The  introduction  of  cattle  into  the  county 
was  as  early  as  the  coming  of  the  first  settler. 
Cows  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  pioneer's 
outfit,  without  which  his  chances  for  obtaining 
a  reasonably  comfortable  existence  were  very 
poor  indeed,  ami  Tew  families  were  without 
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them.    But,  once  here,  it  required  all  the  care 
and  diligence  of  the  settler  to  protect  them 
against  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  and  disease 
The  wolves  took  off  the  yearlings  and  frequent- 
ly made  successful  attacks  upon  cows  the 
murrain,  a  little  later,  took  off  scores  of  these 
animals,  and  journeys  of  a  hundred  miles  were 
frequently  undertaken  to  replace  the  animals 
thus  lost    Then  the  marshes  and  the  rank 
vegetation  took  their  quota,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  employment  of  all  the  available  children  of 
the  settlement  as  herders,  and  the  dosing  of 
cattle  with  soot,  alum  and  soft  soap,  hundreds 
fell  victims  to  the  snares  of  a  new  country. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  effort  was  nar 


that  once  characterized  the  business.  Another 
feature  which  perhaps  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  farm- 
ers in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  began 
breeding  the  ordinary  stock  for  beef  purposes. 
Some  of  them  kept  as  many  as  fifty  cows  sim- 
ply for  breeding  purposes,  and  annually  sold  off 
a  large  number  of  bullocks  for  market  pur- 
poses.   This  feature  of  cattle  raising  has  en- 
tirely passed  away  during  the  past  five  years. 
Since  the  general  decline  in  the  price  of  beef,  it 
has  been  found  too  expensive  to  keep  a  cow 
just  for  the  value  of  a  calf,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  cattle  may  be  bought  for 
feeding  purposes  much  cheaper  in  the  West 


f 


rowed  down  t/,     atn..„„i    .        ■  .  • I  I'"'!****  mucn  eneaper  in  the  Wes 


than  improve  the  breed.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county  were  many  progressive 
farmers,  and.  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the 
first  years  in  a  new  country  was  removed,  they 
began  to  look  about  for  means  to  improve  the 
cattle  of  their  new  homes.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  was  then  distinctively  prairie 
I,  and  stock-raising  soon  became  an  irnpor 


Several  fine  herds  of  Short- Horns  are  found  in 
Crawford  County,  t  he  largest  of  which  is  proba- 
bly the  one  owned  by  Mr.  Carlisle.  Others 
of  more  or  less  importance  are  owned  by  Jured 
A.  G.  Lederer,  Horace  Raton,  Dexter  Bacon, 
J.  A.  Klink,  Jackson  Ross.  R.  B.  McCammon 
and  B.  W.  Cooper.  The  Devon  breed  was 
represented  at  the  last  county  fair  by  animals 


size,  uniformly  red  in  color,  comely  in  appear- 
ance, atid  of  decided  excellence ;  the  ox  for 
labor,  at  his  agile  form  indicates  ;  the  cow  for 
milk,  when  cultivated  for  that  object,  and  the 


T£^'T^rin!y  'Vhat  Pm  b-V  J       Kl'"er     "™*  is  «  st^ing.y 

Company  .       «\       °h'°  >  AiMwt  «»  f<™  an<1 

i^mpan\  made  their  first  importation  of  the 

Short-Horn  Durhams  and  exhibited  th»m  at 

the  State  Pair  of  that  year.    This  set  the  whole 

forming  community  of  this  part  of  the  State 

The  fl^t  0  Ik?  ,    '  mm        UJ  *  t,,OUgl,t  °f    ™  »*«  ntaturetl. -    They  can  hardly  be  said 

OhTo     John  M  T  "  L'CkmK  ('°UntV-  1  T,u"  AMmV"  are  eshibit^  by  Judge  Thomas 

•    Joh M omuatalst,  bought ,  a,  an  early  ;  Beer  and  George  Donnerworth,  I  »t2 

|  5  ST*  thrUg,,brCdS-  0f   M  hft™8  *  TO™  origin  with  the  Jer 


sevt 


date 

Michael  Sullivan,  of  Pickaway  County,  John 
Ross,  another  breeder,  brought  some  of  this 
class  of  cattle  from  Kentucky.  The  interest 
however,  in  thoroughbreds  may  be  said  to  he 
on  the  wane.  Though  bred  to  a  considerable 
*tent  by  a  nu,„bcr  of  farmers  in  Crawford, 


seys  and  Guernseys,  owe  their  present  distinct- 
ive qualities  in  appearance  to  their  manner  of 
breeding,  and  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  their 
long-time  propagators.  In  size,  they  are  smaller 
than  our  native  cows,  delicate  in  form,  unique 
in  shape,  diversified  in  color,  and  blooded  in 


there  is  nr,  l«n„  ,  .  in  suape,  aiverslhed  in  color,  and  blooded  in 

_^    DO  ,ODger  the  <*  high  prices    appearance.    The  prime  quality  claimed  for  the 
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oow  is  the  exceeding  yellow  color  and  rich  qual- 
ity of  her  milk,  cream  and  butter,  in  all  which 
she  stands  without  a  rival,  although  her  quan- 
tity of  milk  is  moderate  compared  with  the 
weight  of  butter  which  it  yields. "*  The  Ayr- 
shires  are  also  represented  in  the  county,  but 
arc  much  less  popular  than  the  Alderneys 
They  are  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  in  size  are 
about  equal  to  our  common  cattle.  Thev  are 
usually  red  or  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
white;  are  shaped  more  like  the  Short-Horn 
than  any  others,  though  lacking  their  fair  con 
tour  anil  comeliness  of  appearance.  They  are 
claimed  as  a  dairy  or  milking  breed. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  the  county  as  early 
as  1819, but  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  number 
and  botdMM  of  the  wolves  made  sheep-raising 
a  burden  ujtou  the  resources  of  the  earlv  set- 
tlers. The  earliest  were  probably  brought  to 
Sandusky  Township,  where  they  soon  died 
from  eating  some  poisonous  weed.  Another 
scourge  iu  the  early  history  of  sheep-raising  in 
this  county  was  the  number  of  villainous  dogs 
that  infested  the  country.  These  animals 
seemed  a  necessity  to  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
there  were  few  families  that  did  not  possess 
one  or  more  of  them.  As  the  country  began 
to  be  cleared  up.  and  game  and  wild  animals  of 
all  sorts  became  scarce,  the  demand  for  these 
animals  to  a  large  extent  ceased,  but  the  sup- 
ply, unfortunately,  seemed  to  be  little  affected 
by  this  change.  Many  of  these  animals  were 
crossed  with  the  common  wolf,  and  soon  showed 
the  traces  of  their  origin  by  attacking  the  few 
flocks  that  were  kept  iu  the  new  community. 
The  damage  in  this  way  was  ■  great  burden, 
and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  begun 
against  all  dogs  found  running  loose.  (Jen. 
Myers  relates  that  out  of  ft  flock  of  one 
hundred  Merino  lambs  that  he  brought  into 
the  county  one  year,  forty  were  killed  or  seri- 
ously wounded  in  a  single  night.    The  tirst 


attempt  at  introducing  an  improved  quality  of 
sheep  was  about  1833.  when  Col.  William  Rob- 
inson brought  in  some  sixty  head  of  the  Wells 
and  Dickenson  stock,  of  Washington  County, 
Penn.  This  celebrated  stock  was  derived  from 
the  Humphrey  importation  of  Spanish  Meri- 
nos, but  were  bred  with  a  view  of  securing 
line  wool  but  small  fleeces.  The  habit  of  the 
IksI  wool-growers  of  that  time  was  to  dip  the 
sheep  in  water,  and  then  let  them  run  on  grass 
for  a  few  days.  They  were  then  washed, 
sheared,  and  each  fleece  wrapped  in  paper  he- 
fore  shipping  to  market.  For  such  wool,  the 
producer  got  85  cents  per  jiound  and  a  suit  of 
broadcloth.  Col.  Robinson's  flock  was  divided 
up  and  sold  in  parcels  of  eight  or  ten  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county.  This  class  of  sheep 
prevailed  for  some  years,  and  were  known  gen- 
erally as  Saxon  sheep,  though  undoubtedly  of 
the  early  Spanish  Merino  origin.  They  were 
of  long,  lean  carcass,  light-limbed,  anil  light, 
fine  II COCO  Mr.  Lewis  sheared  a  flock  of 
400  that  averaged  only  two  |x>unds  and  four- 
teen ounces  of  wool  per  head.  Succeeding 
these  sheep,  came  the  French  Merinos,  from 
Vermont  These  were  larger  sheep,  with  heavy 
fleeces  of  light-colored  wool.  These  sheep 
were  soon  found  to  be  ill  suited  to  this  locality. 
The  Vermont  breeders  had  so  forced  their 
growth  that,  when  brought  out  to  the  West 
and  left  unsheltered,  they  at  once  broke  down, 
and  many  died,  proving  a  serious  loss  to  the 
experimenters.  Gen.  Samuel  Myers  was  one 
or  the  earliest  to  ex|ieriment  with  this  breed  of 
sheep.  He  found  the  yield  of  wool  large,  but 
many  fleeces  remarkably  oily.  To  satisfy  him- 
self, he  determined  to  thoroughly  wash  an 
unusually  large  fleece.  Before  washing,  it 
weighed  twenty-four  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
afterward,  it  weighed  just  four  aiul  a  half 
pound*.  The  sheep  from  which  the  fleece  was 
taken  had  been  carefully  housed,  and  the  wool 
was  neat  and  ordinarily  clean,  and  this  result 
convinced  him  that  the  breed  was  not  a  profit- 
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i*b  importation.  was TSSS^tS    ^  W  ^  **  PO* 

Ifififi    Thio  i      i    ,   ,     K,uettl  1,1  rt  a,x,ut    "esainga  shoat  to  hil  name.    The  time  cam.. 

wn       the  present.    W  ,s  the  interest  in    drive  the  hogs  to  market    They  had  not  passed 


this  breed  eonlined  to  the  dealers  in  thorough 
bred  stock.  Crosses  with  the  common  stock 
have  been  made  until  perhaps  one-half  of  the 
sheep  are  more  or  less  high  grades  of  .Merino. 
The  improvement!  upon  the  native  stock  are 
plainly  marked.  The  sixty  or  seventy-five 
pound  carcass  of  early  years  has  been  in- 
creased to  ninety  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
fleeces  f,,,,,,  three  U)  four  poundt|  to  t|iose 

weighing  from  live  to  six  pounds,  washed  on 
the  sheep.  A  few  Cotswolds,  Leicester  and 
Southdowns  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
tbe.r  friends  and  admirers.  They  are  prized 
parUcularly  for  the  quality  of  the  mutton  and 
the  long  fiber  of  their  wool.  Some  crosses 
with  the  Merino  sheep  have  produced  a  delaine 
wool  winch  commands  a  ready  sale  with  good 
prices. 

The  early  stock  of  hogs  were  little  less  than 
wild  animals.  .Some  were  brought  in  by  the 
early  settlers,  but  large  numbers  were  (bond 
in  the  woods,  that  had  evidently  been  wild  for 


the  confines  of  the  county  when  an  unfortunate 
plunge  of  a  dog  (which  seemed  to  show  method 
in  his  maduess)  stampeded  the  whole  drove 
which,  taking  to  the  woods,  was  irreparably 

lost. 

The  woods  breed  of  hogs  is  now  extinct  in  this 
county,  and  where  it  used  to  take  two  years  to 
make  a  two-hundrcd-pound  hog,  a  three  and 
four  hundred-pound  hog  can  be  made  in  nine  to 
twelve  months.    The  principal  breeds  are  the 
Suffolk,  Chester  White,  Magies,  l'oland-China 
and  Berkshire.    The  latter  were  first  introduced 
about  1850,  but  they  were  at  that  time  a  rough, 
coarse-boned  hog.  aud  were  soon  abandoned. 
A  few  years  later,  the  Suffolk  was  introduced. 
They  were  line,  smooth  animals,  easily  fattened 
at   any  age.   but  did  not  possess  sufficient 
strength  of  limb,  and  were  in  every  way  too 
delicate  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  locality. 
The   Chester   White  succeeded  the  Sulfolks. 
They  are  a  large,  white  hog.  mature  early,  and 
are  considered  large  eaters.    A  cross  between 
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Lttum^?     Ir?^  CSW,ped  fVom  °ther  I        aml  tLt'  •Surr"lk  ha*  "«en  tried,  and 
ere,l         .'  °f  8t0t'k  *"  °°mkl-    rvm[l  biKn,J"  P"zwl  for  market  purposes  The 

considere<i f        T  "  was  |  M»jd«  and  Poland-China  crosses,  ami  the  mod- 

JlTctm  t   I  T  l°  aPPmpriatC         Crn  m'rkshire  ««  *****  ««  3  *  late.  The 

its  owZl  to 'an.  I"'  °Utr1,JSelV  8tTUtiui2ing  latt*r  !*  P"l»Wy  taking  the  lead,  and  is  fast 
marks  Z  i    ,  ^T^''  a  8-vsU;'n  of  ™    «*taving  a  national  reputation,  a  herd-hook  bo- 

..n  lrtr    St  T  i        iSSU<?d        ftD  —iati°"  of  * 

Clerk     Z    J     T       W,th         ToWD9hiP    Illin°is<  in  the  pedigree  of  thorough- 

-iVnot  H  r,     7    "3\  tlW"        °f  °W"erehip  I  bred  aUimal9  °f  this  b™*  *     be  chronicled. 

a  consider  o  I      ,    WUn!  '°     *  WUU,-V  OWing    (,ou,,t-v-    The  farm«re  appiWlate  the  luxury  of 
r      al:  *"*      th«  ^  for  which  he!  freshmilkandbutter.andiel.theirsurpluspod- 
-xiou  tori       r  °f  -tin  the  villages  te  their  less  fortule  neigh 

on  horsebaeT  to  °1       aCt'°Um'        °U'  ^    ^  b"1  ^  ™**P*'*  for  this  pur 


„,.,  hviuuui,  jL»ue  oiu  uere 
on  horseback,  to  get  the  payment  of  his  note. 
co"r8e  there  was  no  money  here,  but,  desir- 


«  —  

pose  has  never  found  a  permanent  location  in  the 
county.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  cheese-factory  was 
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Bucynis,  which,  it  is  said,  paid  the  propne.or    ^^T^  ™  we8tonl  part  of  the.  I 
well"  for  his  trouble  and  investment  but  was  no     cheap >  ^  Hme8ton(,  butto  what 

continued  a  second  year.    The  oond, turns  in  the    count    »  practicable  for  the  pur- 

southern  part  of  the  county  seem  favorable  for  ,  «te«*  « >™£^  £  wic  roads  has  not 
SMCh  an  enterprise..  A  large  number  of  cows  |  po ^  of  "alion  » 
are  kept.   It  is  fine  grazing  country,  and  good  ,   et  improvement-  in  her 

water  is  generally  accessible.  The  only  thjnj  (  ^^w^th  Import*  stone,  and 
that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  man  who  has  J  that  a  suggestion 

to  success.    The  last  report  (1878)  gives  the    ^country  way.  ^  ^ 

dairy  product*  at  K09.354  pounds  of  butter,  T*J^^  ^  c[irly  in  1848.  Iter- 
and  2.831  pounds  of  cheese.  ««  a       ,,dls,ativi.  session  of  1832-33,  an  act 

A  noticeable  and  favorable  feature  of  the    mg  the  leg.sbm    ^  of 
agriculture  of  the  county  is  the  moderate  size    was  passed  for  the  u o ur  ft^cu,tural 
oT  the  average  farm.    In  the  southern  part  of   ure.   '-ugh  the  «*«    at ^  ^ 
the  county  there  are  several  large  landholders,    society  IW Ur  t h     u  ^  from 

one  person  owning  some  ,.500  acres,  but  the  ,  ^^^^^^Coa^ 
average  in  the  county  is  put  at  not  over  eighty    ^  "[^^  a  n,w  aot  was  passed  nv 

aeres.  These  farms  arc  well  tilled,  the  buildings    .n  .few  ,««.   TnW^  |n  ^  or. 

well  improved,  and  a  general  well-to-do  a,r  of  I  ^iSnoT«^^«  Theoncin  Craw- 
neatness   and   contort    prevails    everywhere  ^^ne  of  the  num»>er  of  new  ones 

throughout  the  farming  community.    Farm.ng   tor,  Cou ntj was  <m  ^ 
implements  of  the  most  approved  pattern  are    ^J^^SST^  Stephen  Kcllcy 
being  introduced,  and  generally  by  the  farmers.    ^,r'tS  "   "l  cl    S     Samuel  Myers.  Judge 
In  the  matter  of  markets.  Crawford  County  ,«    J™^^ "W  liam  Cummings,  Will- 
well  provide    Bucyrus  in  the  center,  Gabon  I  Musgrn ve.  '     TU„  first  rtflU*r, 
in  the  southeast  corner,  and  Crestline  on  the    mm  Cox  and  Abel  Dew.11 


eastern  side,  are  points  generally  easily  MOW 
Bible  to  all  parts  of  thc  county.  The  Pittsburgh. 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  Central 


were 


The  first  officers 
„  Row's.-.  President  ;  JacobMul- 

lenkopf,  Vice  President  :  J  B. 
tary;  and  A,  Failor,  Treasurer.    The  first  far 
was  held  in  the  old  court  house  yard  on  the 
19th  of  October.  1848.   The  exhibition  was  con- 


o  Central  lStnoi  .iciom:..  .  — ■  ■  ■  _  ^ 
Railroads  all  touch  or  pass  through  the  coun-  fined  to  some  nineteen  cntr.es.  a  » ^  ^  ^ 
ty.  affording  the  amplest  shipping  facilities  for  ccived  awards.  Of  «  ,  the 
all  (.it.  of  the  country.  The  only  drawback  thing  as  a  ee  for  a,  ^  ^  t,h*l 
in  this  direction  is  the  character  of  the  public  !  fence  was  so  dilapidate  that  it  had  t  1  ^  ~ 
  ...  ...  l.  i/^i,  ilu>  wiw  and  oms.  wnu  u 


highways.    These  are  as  unreliable  as  dirt  roads 


lip  to  kOBp  thc"sow  and  pigs,  which ^erc  one  of 
ran  V' and  the  whole  farming  community  is  the  attractions  of  the  cxh ilntion, .„ 
frequently  travel-bound  for  months  at  a  time  |  away.  Domestic  manufacture*  *  re  f 
during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year.  What  the  court  house,  and  it  is  relate.!  ii »*  w((rk 
is  more  unfortunate  there  seems  to  be  no  prac-  subject  of  remark  was  a  ec  a.  I i  ^ 
tical  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.    There  |  quilt  that  had  t*>en  pieced  in  1  itteimrg 


t 


exhibited  here.  The  ladies  of  Craw  ford  sl 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  disapproval  of  its  gen- 
eral style  and  execution,  and  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  for  the  time.  The  follow- 
ing report,  taken  from  the  Bucyrus  Journal  of 
September  20,  1872,  was  published  originally 
m  the  PeofjUS  Forum  of  March  24,  1 849  ■ 

M.  P.  Beam,  &,._»>..    wn,  you  ,eMe 
•our  p»per  the  f0„owing  li8t  of  pren  .um$ 

*™  ^"""J  Agricultural  Society  .t  ih.  fair 
Md  October  19,  i«8.  a  notice  of  which  I  should  hale 
.  <"ot  you  some  time  since  hut  h...  7 
I  other  engagement  Pwenled  b7 

and  therefore,  cannot  speak  from  phonal  obs.rration  • 
but  I  h.„  understood  that  the  fair  wa.  much  more  2- 
«.«.u.lj  attended  than  was  expected,  owiDg  ,„  tne  bad 

<h  r  ^  i  -ather 

he  fim  E n"" ~  "  "r-iment.  being 

,h7f"l"e  '"".ofor.  been  mnnife.ted  by 

Ci.ly  0,,,M"  S"  reUti0n  10  »ff»ir"  of  »- 

  prwenteo,  and  in  gcrernl  cases  where  pro 

0  h;;;;rr::l;,ch  "hibi,ions- *nd ■ 

n«t  year  ln,erMti°K  Mr 

J.  B.  Uuwill,  Sec'y. 

The  following  i.  .  list  of  premium,  awarded  , 

HOBJBt. 

To  2  -ju       '  f°rSecon,J  be»  Wooded slallion..    H  00 
brtid  '       bM'  U0MM  (not 

^^ii^^^::::::;;;;:;;  2\T 

T,  l    i  CATTLE. 

£  Set*     b*Mw  300 

Alfred  Magers.  for  bMt  ^   g  ^ 

m    _  SUBKP. 

?  ^mi,,!l  An'lre*»-  ^  best  buck   3  ^ 

*'  ADdrCW8'  fw>  •*«  lot  of  ewes   3  00 


AGRICULTURAL  IRJI-LESJERTS. 

To  DaTid  P.  Norton,  f„r  best  wind-mill   3  00 

mahufactured  articles. 

To  Samuel  Andrews,  for  best  flannel   o  no 

To  Jacob  Mullenkopf.  for  best  thread   'X  Z 

To  John  Sims,  for  best  .ingle  harness.  J2 

To  WHIiam  M..,or7.  for  best  sample"?  J  2 

To  William  Mal.ory.  for  best  aamp'.e  of  Z  2 


ToJohoModerwelLforbesisow   2  w 


rttiiT.  * 

To  J.  B.Urwill.  for  best  gr„pC9   ,  w 

In  the  following  year,  the  fair  was  held  on 
the  24th  (Jf  October,  in  the  court  house  yard 
again.    This  year  the  display  was  more  varied, 
the  domest.c  manufactures  and  fancy  articles 
being  shown  in  the  court  house.    Pens  were 
also  provided  for  the  stock,  of  which  a  part  was 
shown  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Quinby  Block.    A  total  premium  list  of  *103 
was  advertised.    I„  1850,  another  day  was 
added,  and  the  exhibition  made  011  the  17th  I 
and  18th  of  October.    This  was  then  called  a  ' 
•  cattle  show,"  and  was  held  on  six  acres  of 
ground,  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  Galen  street 
which  terminated  then  at  Norton's  Grove,  jU8t 
north  of  the  Monnett  House.    Stock  pens  were 
put  up  here,  and  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  the  domestic  manufactures  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  tent  or  at  the  court  house.  -In 
1851,"  to  quote  from  the  Journal,  « the  fair 
wits  again  held  for  two  days,  on  the  23d  ami 
24th  of  October.    This  year  the  fair  was  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  out  near  the  cemetery 
owned  at  the  time  by  Henry  Minnich.  who  gave 
the  society  the  use  of  the  land  each  year  on 
condition  that  they  would  fence  it. 

This,  the  society  wtis  unable  to  do  in  a  single 
year,  but  fully  inclosed  it  the  second  year,  after 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  society  ' com- 
menced  to  charge  an  admission  fee.  *  Floral 
Hall  and  Domestic  Hall  were  poor  buildings  at 
best,  the  former  only  partially  inclosed,  the 
latter  consisting  merely  of  a  roof  covered  with 
clapboards  and  supported  by  poles,  while  the 
sides  were  wholly  uninclosed. 
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Floral  Hall,  in  particular,  will  he  reracml>ered 
as  a  rough  frame,  which  was  annually  covered 
with  muslin.  This,  after  each  fair,  was  taken 
down  and  folded  away  until  the  next  season. 
The  track  also  at  this  time  was  a  little  better 
than  a  circus  ring,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  rope.  In  1857.  it  was  greatly  extended  and 
approached  a  half-mile  track."  In  1859,  a 
third  day  was  added  to  the  exhibition,  and 
annual  fairs  maintained  until  the  beginning  of 
18<i2.  when  the  organization  was  abandoned. 
Xo  move  exhibitions  were  held  until  1807.  In 
this  year,  Josiah  Koler.  D.  C.  Boyer,  Barber 
Robinson,  James  Robinson.  ('.  S.  Prim.  William 
Cox,  Adam  Klink.  John  Bremen,  Maj.  F,.  It. 
Kearsley,  James  Orr.  H.  J  Thompson  an<l  Lu- 
ther Myers  formed  a  joint-stock  company 
called  the  Crawford  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. They  pro|x>sed  to  issue  $7,000  worth 
of  stock  for  the  purchase  of  famd  and  to  fit  it 
up  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fairs.  Hut  $0,100 
worth  of  stock  was  disposed  of,  and.  with  this, 
nineteen  acres  of  land  was  Ikought  on  the  site 
of  the  present  grounds.    Two  years  later,  nine 


acres  more  were  purchased,  and.  in  1871,  four 
and  a  half  acn-s  more  were  added,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  acres.  This  was 
inclosed  with  the  proper  fencing,  a  Floral  Hall, 
Domestic  Hall,  olllecs,  eating  house,  pens  for 
stock,  and  stalls,  and  a  good  half  mile  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  or  about  *  1 3.000.  A 
natural  amphitheater  commands  the  ring,  and 
some  three  acres  of  it  are  covered  with  the 
natural  growth  of  timber.  The  stock  has 
changed  hands  considerably,  and  generally  at 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  discount 

I'pon  grounds  thus  provided,  the  re-organ- 
ized agricultural  society  held  their  fifteenth 
annual  fair  on  the  1 5th.  ICth.  17th  and  18th 
.lays  of  October,  18(37.  This  organization  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  stock  company,  and 
rent  the  grounds,  paying  whatever  surplus 
there  may  be  in  the  treasury  after  tin-  season 
is  closed.  The  payments  have  been  from  1 500 
to  $3011  per  annum  Since  the  re  organization, 
the  annual  exhibitions  have  been  kept  up,  and. 
in  1872.  continuing  five  days.  It  has  since 
Ik-cii  reduced  to  four  days. 


CHAPTER  VII 

war  hiotorv— the  revolution  am.  I81*-indian  am.  mkxi.  an  waus_tiiki.atkkeuki.u'»n 


—  ML>  SOi  | Kill* 


"  An*'  ye  heir  »f  wtr»  nn-l  rum  .in  ,,f  w.r« ." 
FN  the  early  history  of  the  Ohio  Territory,  a 
1  large  tract  of  land  was  reserved  within  the 
limits,  and  designated  "  United  States  Military 
Land."  This  land  had  l-cen  set  apart  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  reward- 


accepted  the  otrer.  This  was  the  mean"  of 
bringing  many  of  these  old  Revolutionary 
heroes  to  the  Ohio  Territory,  and  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  after  its  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union.  These  war-worn  veterans  had  often 
faced  the  British  legions  on  hard  fought  fields. 


ing   its  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary   war.  as  well  as  fought  the  Indian  in  hisown  fashion. 

These  old  soldiers  had  speut  their  best  yearn  Hence  they  felt  themselves  fully  competent  to 

lighting  for  the  independence  or  their  country,  contest  with  the  ml  man  his  right  to  the  hunt 

and  peace  found  then,  broken  down  in  health,  ing.grounds  or  Ohio. 

and  many  of  them  in  fortune,  so  that,  when  a        It  cannot  be  said  that  Ohio  took  part  in  the 

grateful  but  impoverished  <  lovernment  offer.,!  Revolutionary  war  yet  many  of  her  early  settlors 

them  home*  ,n  the  distant  West,  they  gladly  took  an  active  part  in  it,  previously,  however. 
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to  their  oomog  to  the  Territory,  as  the  war  was 
over  long  before  a  wLite  settlement  was  made 
n  «  hat  fa  now  the  great  State  of  ( )hio.  After 
t"e.r  settlement  here,  they  were  often  Called 
upon  to  defend  their  homes  and  families  ruins' 
ndurn  attacks  and  incursions,  and  long  famil- 
■«n  y  with  savage  warfare  well  fitted  them  for 
««*  seem..    But.  as  the  Indian  wars  and 
Indian  history  pertaining  to  Crawford  County 
««•  given  more  fully  ,n  anoth„r  ,,,  ' 
--Iv  allude  to  them  here  by  way  of  preface 
to  a  chapter  that,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars." 

Ho»  many  of  the  pioneen*  of  Crawford 
Cunty  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  is 
nl"Zl  B,,t  -S"ttl'™«sw(.remade 

h^e  I  tt.e  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centun- 
KIW  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence  j't 

OW  heroes  were  among  the  early  settlers.    It  is 

,T  ,b  e'    wever' to  lcarn  *•  r*-t*  this 

date:  and  we  will  pass  to  later  struggles  in 
wh-ch  the  people  in  this  section  were  ml  par- 
ticulnrly  interested.  ^ 
In  the  war  of  1812.  when  the  British  lion 
J*"0  nnchaincd  and  turned  loose  upon 
'"!  froe,  eounlr.V-  (Word  County  was  then 
unformed  and  unsettled;   it  was"  as  yet  in 
Indian  country.  and  1K,ar  (ho  tJ|eate|l  rf ^ 
of  the  st,rnng  events  of  1812-1 5.  After  the  close 
of  his  war.  a  large  scope  of  country  was  opened 
tottrfa  portion  of  the  State  to  the  white  people 
ST«!T      8l°W  Ul  Uke  P~i«"-  Among 

IZ  . '  T  w™ nunv sol,Ik'rs <>r tt"- i"t 

war  w,th  Great  Britain.  These,  like  the  Revo- 
lution^- soldiers.  fou»(i  their  way  here  for  the 

•JI  es  and  their  children.    In  another  portion 

ke      "'"f;"  be  f°Und  "*V  biog.-apl.ieal 
Baches  of  these  soldiers  of  1812 

men,"  MTXiCan  War'  a<W  the  In«"«n  wars 
mga*  elsewhere,  was  the  next  call  to  arm" 

W  Pea"  ^"1  r°P'e    TKV  1111,1  * 
5  P««*  and  a  long  season  of  prosperity." 
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If  "  Rod  Battle,"  with  his  ••  blood-red  tresses 
deepening  t»  the  sun."  had  raged  to  and  fro  in 
amis  beyond  the  great  deep,  the  ••  thunder  of 
his  goings  "   came  to  us  but  as  the  *  dying 
cadence  "  of  the  voice  of  a  distant  cloud,  whose 
lightnings  could  harm  us  not.    We  moved  on 
""disturbed  until  1846  -the  commencement  of 
the  .Mexican  war.    All  readers  of  American 
history  are  familiar  with  the  facts  which  re- 
sulted in  a  collision  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.    Briefly,  the  causes  of  the  war 
grew  out  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Federal  Union.    The  "  Lone  Star,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  a  province  of  Mexico,  but,  some 
years  previous  to  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  it  had  thrown  off  the  rotten  yoke  of  the 
Spaniard.    In  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
occurred  in  1836.  the  Texans  captured  Santa 
Anna,  then  Dictator  of  Mexico,  together  with 
the  larger  part  of  his  army,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence.     Mexico,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  this  treaty,  and  continued  to  treat 
Texas  and  her  people  as  she  had  previously 
done.     From  this  time  forth,  petition!  were 
frequently  presented  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Texans,  praying  for  admission  into  the 
Union.    There  was  a  strong  element  in  the 
country  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas 
while  Mexico  constantly  declared  that  such  an 
event  would  be  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for 
a  declaration  of  war  on  her  part   In  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1844,  between  Clay  and 
Folk,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  one  'of  the 
leading  issues  lK-fore  the  people,  and  Mr.  Polk, 
whose  party  favored  the  admission  of  Texas, 
being  elected,  this  was  taken  as  a  public  declar- 
ation on  the  subject.    After  this,  Congress  had 
no  hesitancy  in  granting  the  petition  of  Texas, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845.  formally  received 
her  into  the  sisterhood  of  States.    Mexi.-o  at 
once  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  Suites,  calling  home  her  minister  imme- 
diately, which  was  a  clear  declaration  of  war 
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— and  war  soon  followed.  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  Prcsideut  to  accept  the 
services  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

As  the  war  feeling,  like  an  epidemic,  swept 
over  the  country,  the  people  caught  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  their  patriotism  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The  old 
State  Militia  was  then  in  force,  requiring  the 
enrollment  of  every  ahle-bodied  man  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  for 
military  duty.  In  these  old  militia  organi-  ; 
zations.  were  found  the  nucleus  of  the  regiments 
called  for  by  the  President  in  the  coming  war. 
A  local  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Forum 
some  years  later,  thus  humorously  refers  to  the 
matter,  aud  the  opening  of  the  war  :  ••  I  remem- 
ber well,  that  a  meeting  of  the  l»est  men  was 
assembled  at  the  court  house,  then  a  four- 
cornered,  niausard-roofed  institution.  The  pa- 
per  Generals.  Colonels,  Majors.  Captains,  etc., 
were  on  hand,  and  made  high-toned  and  to|>- 
loftieal  speeches.  Patriotism  fairly  oozed  out 
at  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  They  were  willing 
to  allow  their  boon  to  bleach  on  the  plains  of 
San  Jacinto— />ruii"i/></  it  wis  itrci-muiri/  ,'  In  a 
few  brief  weeks,  the  time  came  for  our  stalwart 
sons  to  enroll  themselves  under  that  banner 
which  floats  •  over  every  land  and  sea.'  to  kiss 
a  gentle  good-bye  to  home  and  friends,  and  be 
off  to  the  wars." 

In  the  President's  call  for  50.000  men.  Ohio 
was  required  to  furnish  three  regiment*.  With 
her  characteristic  patriotism,  she  filled  her  quoin 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  troops  rendezvoused  at 
Cincinnati,  and,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
tone  regiments,  there  were  nearly  troops 
enough  left  to  form  another  regiment.  These 
were  furnished  transportation  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  Tint  regiments, 
as  organized,  were  officered  as  follows:  First 
Regiment-A.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati 
Colonel ;  John  U.  Weller,  of  Butler  Countv 
LieuU-nnnt  Colonel;  T.  L.  Hatner,  of  Brown 


County,  Major.  Second  Regiment — G.  W. 
Morgan,  of  Knox  County,  Colonel ;  William 
Irvin,  of  Fairfield,  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  William 
Hall,  of  Athens,  Major.  Third  Regiment — S. 
R.  Curtis,  of  Wayne  County,  Colonel ;  G.  W. 
McCook.  of  Jefferson.  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  and 
J.  T.  Love,  of  Morgan.  Major.  Crawford  County 
was  well  represented  in  these  regiments,  as  it 
was,  also,  in  the  next  call,  which  was  known  as 
the  "Ten  Regiments  Bill,"  and  made  at  a  later 
day.  for  the  •■  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
names  of  those  participating  in  this  war.  so  far 
:is  wc  have  been  able  to  obtain  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  biographical  department  of  this 


To  go  into  the  details  of  the  war.  and  the 
battles  fought  during  its  continuation,  i9  but  to 
repent  what  is  familiar  to  all.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  entire  war  was  a  series  of  triumphs  to 
the  American  arms— triumphs  such  as  rarely 
fall  to  any  nation  in  a  long  and  sanguinary  war. 
From  the  opening  battle  of  Palo  Alto  until  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waved  in  triumph  over  the 
•  halls  of  the  Montezumas,'  not  one  single  vic- 
tory was  lost  by  the  American  Army.  This  is 
glory  enough. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  next  claims  our 
attention.  We  do  not  design,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  write  a  history  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  but  a  history  of  Crawford  County  that 
did  not  contain  its  wur  record,  would  not  be 
considered  much  of  a  history  .  Nothing  will  be 
of  a  greater  interest  to  coming  generations  in 
our  country  than  a  true  ami  faithful  account  of 
the  events  of  those  four  long  and  gloomy  years. 
It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  soldiers  that  took  part 
in  the  bloody  struggle,  to  record  and  preserve 
the  leading  facts.  Especially  do  we  owe  this 
to  the  long  list  of  the  dead,  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  country's  honor  and  pres- 
ervation ;  we  owe  it  to  the  maimed  and  man 
gled  cripples  who  were  lacerated  and  torn  by 
shot  and  shell;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  we  owe  it  to  the  widows  and  orphan*  »t 
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the  brave  soldiers,  who,  for  love  or  country  for-  1  leavn*  nnA  "  u 
•«*  home  with  all  its  endearment,  and  whose  '  W  wh  r T,  T  <* 

bodies  lie  rotting  in  the  far  distant  Ch          '  !'      ,         °"  the  otht>r  ^  ^  *bo,  though 
The  people  of  Crawford  Count L  »SL  no  I  o^T  aS",nSt  V  — £ 

facts  to  remind  them  of  those  exeiS  ***     Tenfl*  ,nistaken  "» 

or  to  rec-al.  the  names  of  thorwl^ved  S  1  T'  "  .r0"^  hUn(lrWl8  °f  them  ™ 

med  the,r    whose  moldering  dust  we  would  gladly  plant 

rfs*n>*tm  •  •>  1*1.  .   ■  .  „_  •'I 


country  by  fighting  the  battle,  of  the  lTnion 
fhe.r  names  will  live  in  characters  as  bright  and 
■mpenshable  as  Austerlitzs  sun.  Many  who 
went  from  this  county  to  fight  for  their  country 
came  back  *i.-;n.»i  .  .  ™J 


came  back  shrined  i"n  glory  many  eft  n  «  Tf7  f°rt,'ne8  °f  w"r  f™n'*'.  «.e 
»pon  the  distant  batt.e-Lds  \  W  man  m 


C  „*    r    ***** 1 1  »    lui  1  IlllJliS 

jpon  the  distant  battle-fields  ;  and'  many  still 
bear  the  marks  of  the  strife  that  raged  at  Getty- 

l?h  \  ah'  C,,ick«ma"^.  Stone  River, 

on  the  bo.ghts  of  Lookout  .Mountain,  when-  i„ 
the  language  of  Prentice, 

...  "  lliej  burst, 

•piriU  of  .IcH.rac.ion,  .hrough  ,1,,  clol„Is. 
Anl.  ;nM».h0«„„,lh,mlin1?uliJ1?i,Ml  ,weP, 

The  0„Ui)  of  ,he  „ 

«t  there  were  many  who  came  not  back. 


flowers  with  our  own  hands.  Now  that  the  war 
is  long  over,  and  the  issues  that  caused  it  are 
buned  past  resurrection,  let  us  extend  to  those 
uj>on  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  frowned  the 

1 L  .1  i 1  .  .('  .A  la—  i  ■ 


or  «  Solid  North,-  again  become,  what  we  should 
ever  have  been,  •  brothers  all." 

The  President's  first  call  for  troops,  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  for  three  mouths,  was  responded 
U,  with  the  utmost  promptness.  That  the  Union 
was  in  danger,  was  sufficient  cause,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  volunteers  (75.000)  wis 
soon  furnished.  The  country,  however,  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  the  "  breakfast  spell  " 
as  many  termed  it,  was  likely  to  prove  more 
The,  fell  by  .h^^i  T         T  ^     ^  *****  «* 

and  battle-field  crowed  vcr In  /V-"?'  ™  ^  ttnd  thi*  ^  for  800.. 

ranks  of  tlu,  '  m  Tf         "*  *  f°r  *"*  ^  a  . 

their  memon  is^d    '        71  ^    '"^  "  »*  th<  fir*<  e*_q.H.  so 

ther,  are  oSe^  '  ^JT"*  A""  ^  ^  ^  '^-num.  Jof  men' 
disease  came  hon    t     >  P°,*med  b'V    U  ,0ok  !l  littJp  more  time  to  fill  the  quota  ' 

•Ue  t^Z^  ^^  "7  9'7  h-  U"J-  «^t-f.  «rst  «1]  to  troops,  a 
There  the  vioKn     n  he  r  „      f     T  ^    r  W  W"  ,B  ^oun^  w'hich 

<'«•  agents  of  wom"n       "c      '    'T       U'""    'MX'amP  U        °f  U,C  ^Uth  01lio  ^Sy,  and 

'Motion  atuI  :z7on  srm:  womani- ' wns  m,,su"ed  th-    re*  *™  ™™ 

Mortal.    Bcauti  ,   ...  .       me«>»OM^  .»    It  was  known  as  Company  C.  and  was  officered 
rays  of  tho  T"'"  ol  g°ld-  lho    aa  ^'"^  «'  its  organization  :    F  W  Butter 

JP-vc.  iB  the  la„  !   ..  I  :   '"  ""k",;"n  »>-icl  Lewis.  .Second  Lieutenant. 

«me  trWs  w Set  she  e    M     "T,  ^  Buttftrfie,d  ^hftdlv  until  the  ex- 

their  foemen.  shad,  hr  :,  "  ,^"™"  of  Piratio»  of       ^mof  service  of  the  regiment 
then  tombs  also :  the  same  |  when  he  assisted  in  raising  the  One  Hm.drcd' 


i'tr>1  t'!t'irm;iti"s  t('  b«th  :  thesamenow- 
Tme  d  Ci,irWit''  U,Cir  fr:l«r!l»«''  ■»»  the 

Treves  :'S'e3H'areSS  ^  ^  of  ^  «  the 
hreezestoss  them  into  rippling  eddies. 


and  Ninety  second  Infantry,  for  one  y ear's  serv- 
icc,  and  was  made  its  Colonel.  This  regiment 
ho  commanded  until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

As  this  was  the  first  company  from  Crawford 
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B  the  following  September,  joined  the 

were  invited  to  church,  and  a  sermon    and   m  thc  other  companies 

by  the  Pastor  preached  to  them and  many  God-    ^-nt^t  in  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

speeds  tendered  by  the  (bends  of  ti» Umoo,    J»™*  DmoImci  for  Yirginta  on  the 

who  offend  up  prayers  for  U.cir  protection >  and  ^  first  of  the 
preservation.  This  company  nerved  out  it-  three  |  9th  of  Jol* 

.     .  m....ii  hnn\  service 


years,  and  perhaps  «  mudl  hard  8cn'7 
as  any  troops  during  the  war.    A  report  made 

of  Company  C,  from  Falmouth,  Va.,  Dec.  81, 
1862,  will  show  something  of  its  hard  service. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

Killed  in  battle  

Discharged  of  woundi  recoired  in  battle  

Wounded  and  now  in  hospinl  

Wounded  in  battte  and  now  recovered  

Di»d  of  disease  

Sick  of  diseaae  and  now  in  hospital  

Discharged  on  aocount  of  ill  health  - 

Deserted  

Enlisted  in  U.  S».  C»alry  

On  duly  Dec.  31,  1802— 

Commiwioned  officers  

Non-commisidoncd  officers  

,    16 

rrirates  

Total  6t  for  duty  

Number  of  miles  marched  

Number  of  battle*  fought  

Falmouth,  Va  ,  December  II,  1*62. 


10 
l> 
8 
12 
1 
9 
10 
1 
Hi 


27 
730 
1 


The  Eighth  Infantry,  to  which  Capt  Butter- 
fteld  s  Company  0  belonged,  was  originally  en- 
listed for  three  months,  as  we  have  stated, 
under  the  President's  call  for  75,000  men.  It 
was  assembled  at  Camp  Taylor,  Cleveland. 


<Jtu  ol  Juiy,  —  ---  H  U 

Eighth  w»  along  the  Baltimore ,  *  Oh to  R a 
roll,  protecting  it  from  bands  of 
"gin  its  vicinity.    On  the  24th  of  September 

;Z  was  in  an  engagement  at  Blue  Gap.  a* 
Z  the  14th  of  February,  it  took  part  to. 
severe  skirmish  at  Bloomery  Gap.  where  Col- 

andoah  Valley,  where,  on  the 
sharp  engagements  took  place  at  Cedar  p*** 
and  Straa^rg.    In  these  actions  the  reg^t 
"L  as  skirmisher  a  branch  of  duty  m  wh,U 

it  established  an  excellent  reputation. 

Z  the  severe  battle  of  Winchester,  which 
J   ptcel  thc  ttl  of  March,  the  Eighth 

deploU-^-i^^^Si 
fore  atul  on  the  morn.ng  of  the  batt  e_anu 

i„  killed  and  wounded  over  fj^ 

number  engaged  The 

C,  E.Dand  II.  all  of  winch  J, 
During  the  months  of  March  and  Apr. ,  I 
Z iment  followed  the  enemy  up  thc  vallc>,*»« 


was  assembled  at  Camp  Taylor,  Cleveland,  regiment  m.o™  ^  ^J,^,  Mount 
where  the  regiment  was  organic!,  and,  on  the    engaged  tn  ^  Markct    At  the 

2d  of  May,  1861,  sent  to  Camp  Dennison.  Jackson  ^'^^11,  who  had  been  lor 
where  it  »t  once  commenced  drill,  preparatory    tottaf  ptaOJ,  LoK 

to  going  to  the  field.    It  soon  became  apparent    some  time  and  bc- 

however,  that  the  soldiers  at  this  camp  would  |  his  comm.ss.on  as  Br ^  ^  wbicU  ft, 
not  he  sent  to  the  front,  and  effort*  were  at   came  commander  ol  Mel>oweU  s  corps 

once  inaugurated  to  re-enlist  the  regiment  for  ^Woogei  ^  Fr^ericksburg,  ■ 
three  years.    To  this  proposition,  Company  C    on  the  Zid  ot  iwa)  ^  w 

heartily  responded,  as  did  every  company  in  I  the  25th,  was  order*!  j^fcwo,  who 

thc  regiment  except  Company  I,  and  thc  regi-  1  the  valley  to  confront  Mone         ^  ^  ^ 


ment,  nine  companies  strong,  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  for  three  years. 
Company  I,  however,  reconsidered  ite  action, 


On  the  WW* 
The  Eighth 


had  driven  hence  Gen.  Bank 
Front   Royal   was  recapture, 

1  all  thc  way  from  Rectortown 
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tance  of  eighteen  miles,  capturing  among  other 
prisoners  the  famous  Belle  Boyd.  Shields' 
division  was  soon  after  broken  up.  and,  on  the 
3d  and  4th  of  July,  the  Kighth  was  thrown  out 
toward  the  swamps  of  the  Chiekahominy,  hav- 
ing Beveral  severe  skirmishes,  in  which  it  lost 
a  number  of  men.  While  the  army  lay  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  the  Eighth  was  united 
with  the  Second  Corps,  French's  division  and 
Kimball's  brigade,  with  which  force  it  contin- 
ued during  the  remainder  of  its  service.  The 
Second  Corps  acted  as  rear  guard  to  the  army 
in  it*  retreat  until  after  it  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  It  then  proceeded  to  Alexandria  via 
Yorktown  and  Newport  News,  arriving  on  the 
28th  of  July.  On  this  march,  until  the  troops 
arrived  at  Chain  Bridge,  the  Kighth  was  under 
fire  but  once,  and  that  at  Germantown.  a  few 
miles  north  of  Fairfax  Court  House.  Soon 
after  this,  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  took  place.  In  the  first,  the  corps  to 
which  the  eighth  belonged  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged, but  crossed  the  mountain  and  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy  at  Booneslxiro  ami 
Keedysville,  where  a  heavy  artillery  duel  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  the  Kith  of  Septem- 
ber, In  almost  the  first  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  W.  W.  Farmer,  a  Color  Sergeant 
of  the  Kighth,  was  killed.  In  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  on  the  following  day.  the  regiment 
particularly  distinguished  itself,  changing  front, 
together  with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  a  move- 
ment executed  in  fine  style  and  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  thereby  saving  the  brigade  from 
rout  and  winning  for  it  the  title  of  the  ••  Gib- 
raltar Brigade"  from  Gen.  Sumner,  who  com 
manded  the  Second  Corps.  After  this  battle, 
the  regiment  moved  to  Bolivar  Heights,  then 
to  Falmouth,  participating  in  a  number  of 
skirmishes  by  the  way. 

On  the  13th  of  Deecml>er,  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  the  Kighth  formed  the  right 
wing  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  in  the  movement 
lost  twenty -eight  killed  and  wounded.  The 


army  remained  in  camp  here  until  the  2Rth  of 
April.  18G3.  when  it  crossed  over  the  river  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Chancel lorsvi lie,  in  which 
engagement  the  Kighth  Inst  two  men  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  This  was  the  last  battle 
in  which  the  gallant  Kighth  took  part,  until  that 
of  Gettysburg.  In  this  hard-fought  and  brave- 
ly contested  light,  it  took  an  honorable  part, 
and  lost  one  hundred  and  two  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  followed  in  the  pursuit  of  fieri. 
Lee's  army  across  the  Potomac,  participating  in 
several  skirmishes,  and  moved  with  the  nation- 
al forces  to  the  Kapidan.  It  was  sent  to  New 
York  City  in  August  to  quell  the  riots  conse- 
quent ti|>on  the  draft,  after  which  it  returned  to 
the  field  and  joined  the  army  at  CnlpepfWT,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  when-  it  again  fronted 
the  enemy.  In  Novemlnr,  it  took  part  in  the 
battle  or  Robinson's  Cross  Koads.  Locust 
Grove  and  Mine  Bun.  acting  moat  of  the  time 
as  skirmishers.  It.  wilh  the  troops,  crossed 
the  Kapidan.  February  G.  1864.  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Morton's  Ford,  having  several  officers 
and  men  wounded.  The  campaign  of  1SG4 
opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  and.  in  the  battles 
which  followed,  the  Kighth  bore  its  accustomed 
part,  and  was  under  fire  for  two  days,  at  one 
time.  In  these  several  engagements  its  loss 
was  upward  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  In 
the  numerous  skirmishes  from  Spottej  lvania  to 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  hatth*  of  North  Anna, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  in  front  of  Petersburg,  it  was 
actively  engaged. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  gallant  Kighth 
expired  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  it  was  relieved 
from  duty,  being  at  the  time  in  the  trenches 
before  Petersburg.  With  a  handful  of  war- 
worn veterans,  comprising  but  seventy-two 
officers  and  men  lit  for  duty,  of  the  ten  compa- 
nies, which  had  entered  it  three  years  before, 
the  Kighth  started  lor  home.  The  little  band 
was  frequently  greeted  with  tokens  of  respect 
on  the  way,  especially  at  /.anesville  where  a 
collation  was  spread  for  them.    K  arrived  at 
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Cleveland  on  the  morning  of  Julv  3,  and  was    and  Col.  Scammon  succeeded  to  the  command 


cordially  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Military 
Committee.  On  the  13th  of  July,  18C4,  the 
regiment  was  juud  ofT,  and  formally  mustered 
out  of  the  T'uiteil  States  service. 

The  Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry  is  the  next 
regiment  in  which  Crawford  County  was  repre- 
sented by  an  organized  body  of  men.  Couipa 
ny  C  was  raised  in  and  around  Galion,  and  was 
known  originally  as  the  •■  Galion  Guards."' 
They  were,  many  of  them,  railroad  men,  were  a 
line-looking  Iwdy,  and  as  good  soldiers,  as  went 
from  the  county  during  the  war.  Tiie  commis- 
sioned officers  were  John  \V.  Skiles,  CapUtin  ; 
J.  R.  McMullin.  First  Lieutenant  and  T.  P. 
Harding.  Second  Lieutenant.  Capt  Skiles 
was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  an 
efficient  officer.  •  He  was  wounded,"  says  the 
Bucyrus  Journal,  "  at  Middlctown,  Md.,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  the  elbow." 
He  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Ohio  Infantry  on  the  2!>th  of  July.  I8G:t, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the 
regiment.  Lieut  McMullin  was  originally 
Captain  of  the  old  -  Mansfield  Artillery  Com- 
pany," a  position  he  creditably  filled.  He  was 
early  promoted  to  Quartermaster  of  the  Twenty 
third.  Further  information  of  the  com  in  is 
sioned  officers  of  Company  C.  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain. 

The  Twenty-third  mi  regiment  that  turned 
out  many  gallant  officers  during  the  late 
war ;  in  fact,  it  was  sometimes  called  "  the  regi- 
ment or  Brigadier  Generals."  Among  its  first 
officers,  several  became  noted  Generals.  Ita 
first  Colonel,  Gen.  Rosecrans,  became  one  of 
the  ablest  Generals  of  the  army.  Scammon, 
Hayes  (now  President)  and  Stanley  Matthews 
were  also  gallant  officers  Several  others  be- 
came Brigadiers.  The  regiment  was  organ 
izcil  at  Camp  Chase  in  June.  1801.  and  before 
leaving  for  the  Sold  Col.  Rosecrans.  its  Com- 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General, 


of  the  Twenty-third.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
I  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  West  V  irginia 
!  where  it  arrived  on  the  27th.  and  the  next  day 
proceeded  to  Weston.  For  some  time  after  its 
1  arrival  in  West  Virginia,  it  operated  principally 
against  scattered  bands  of  the  enemy,  being 
divided  up  into  squads.  On  the  1  st  of  Septem- 
ber, the  regiment  was  uuited,  and  moved  with 
the  main  body  of  (Jen.  Rosecrans'  army,  but 
participated  in  no  particular  engagement 
During  the  winter  it*  time  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  discipline  and  drill.  Orders  were  received 
on  the  17th  of  April,  18<i2.  to  quit  winter  quar- 
ters, and,  accordingly,  on  the  22d  the  army 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  the  Twenty  - 
i  third  being  in  the  advance.  Princeton  was 
]  reached  May  1,  but  until  the  8th  the  time  was 
spent  mostly  in  foraging  and  in  slight  skirmish- 
ing with  the  enemy.  On  the  8th,  the  Twenty- 
third  was  attacked  by  the  rel»cl  Gen.  Heath, 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  compelled  to 
fall  hack,  which  it  did  in  good  order.  During 
this  expedition,  the  regiment  suffered  extreme 
hardships,  owing  to  the  enemy  having  cut  otT 
all  sources  of  supplies.  It  was  ordered  to 
Green  Meadows  on  the  13th  or  July,  and  oti 
the  loth  of  August  orders  were  received  to 
hasten  to  Camp  Piatt,  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  morning  or  the  18th 
having  marched  one  hundred  and  four  miles  in 
a  little  more  than  three  days— a  march,  claimed 
by  its  officers  to  be  the  fastest  on  record 
made  by  any  considerable  force.  The  regiment 
embarked  for  Parkerslmrg.  when-  it  took  cars 
R>r  Washington  City,  from  whence  it  proceeded 
with  Gen.  McClellan  s  army  to  Frederick  City 
It  reached  Middlctown.  Md..  on  the  12th.  where 
wan  commenced  the  battle  or  South  Mountain, 
which  culminated  in  the  great  buttle  or  Antie- 
tam,  on  the  17th  or  September,  in  both  or 
which  engagements  the  Twenty-third  took  an 
active  part.  At  South  Mountain,  it  was  the 
first  In  rant  ry  engaged,  being  under  command,  | 
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at  the  time,  of  Lieut  Col.  Hayes.    In  this  en-  march  was  continued  for  many  days,  and  the 

gagement,  Col.  Haj'es,  Capt.  Skiles  (of  Company  troo|)«   suffered    accordingly.     The  Twenty  - 

C),  Lieuts  Hood,  Rittcr  and  Smith,  were  badly  third  arrived  at  Staunton,  Va..  on  the  8th  of 

wounded.    Capt.  Skiles  was  shot  through  the  June,  where  it  joined  Gen.  Hunter's  command, 

elbow  and  had  his  arm  amputated.    Additional  The  three-years  term  of  the  regiment  expired 

to  these,  over  one  hundred  were  killed  and  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  when  those  not  re-enlisting 

wounded,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  sent  home,  also  the  old  colors,  which 

went  into  action.    During  the  entire  day.  the  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  for  service.  The 

regiment  lost  nearly  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  troops  continued  skirmishing  in  the  country, 

one-fourth  were  killed  on  the  field,  or  after-  and  June  11  reached  Lexington.     Here  (Sen. 

ward  died  from  their  wounds.    The  regimental  Hunter  did  an  act  unworthy  of  glory.    By  his 

colors  were  riddled,  and  the  blue  field  almost  order,  the  Military  Academy,  Washington  Col- 

completely  carried  away  by  shells  and  bullets,  lege  and  Gov.  Letcher's  residence  were  burned. 

In  the  battle  of  Antietam  which  followed,  the  J  Says  Whitclaw  Reid  :  '  Good  discipline  only 
Twenty-third  fought  with  the  Kanawha  Divi-  secured  the  execution  of  this  order,  which  was 
Bion.  and.  though  for  a  time  fully  exposed,  es-  protested  against,  formally,  by  (tens.  Crook 
caped  without  very  great  loss.  Tt  returned  1  and  Averill,  nnd,  tacitly,  by  nearly  every  officer 
with  the  Kanawha  Division  to  West  Virginia,  and  man  of  the  entire  command."  Skirmishing 
where  it  arrived  on  the  10th  of  October.  After  and  fighting  and  marching  continuously  was 
considerable  marching  and  countermarching  the  regular  routine  for  some  time,  and  culmi- 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  the  regiment  went  into  natcd  in  the  retreat  of  the  National  forces  from 
winter  quarters  at  the  falls  of  the  Great  Ka-  Lynchburg  The  hardship*  endured  may  be 
nawha.  In  the  early  part  of  18(>!i,  it  was  ordered  fitly  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from 
to  Charleston.  Va..when  March.  April,  May,  June  the  diary  of  an  officer  of  the  Twenty -third  : 
and  a  part  of  July  were  spent  in  light  duties.  'June  19.— Marched  all  day.  dragging  along 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  it  participated  in  the  ;  very  slowly.  The  men  had  nothing  to  eat.  the 
Morgan  raid,  and  did  good  service  in  heading  trains  having  been  sent  in  advance.  It  is  al- 
oft* Morgan's  band  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River,  most  incredible  that  men  should  have  been  able 
atRuffington  Rar  and  near  Hockingport.  It  to  endure  so  much,  but  they  never  faltered,  ami 
then  returned  to  Charleston,  Va ,  where  it  I  not  a  murmur  escaped  them.  Often  men  would 
j  remained  inactive  until  April  29,  1804.  when  it  j  drop  out  silently,  exhausted,  but  not  a  word  of 
|  joined  Gen.  Crook  for  a  raid  on  the  Virginia  I  complaint  was  spoken.  Shortly  after  dark,  at 
and  Tennessee  Railroad.  This  was  a  long  and  Liberty,  bad  a  brisk  little  tight  with  the 
toilsome  march  over  the  mountains,  but  was  I  enemy's  advance  ;  reached  Bit  ford's  Gap  about 
cheerfully  performed.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  ;  10  A.  M.  of  the  20th.  Gen.  Crook  remained 
battle  of  Cloyd  Mountain  was  fought.  In  this  here  with  Haves'  Brigade,  holding  the  Gap  until 
engagement,  Capt.  Hunter,  of  Company  K,  dark,  inviting  an  attack.  The  army  was.  how- 
and  Lieut.  Seaman,  commanding  Company  D.  ever,  too  cautious  to  do  more  than  skirmish, 
were  killed  ;  Capt.  Rice,  Company  A,  was  After  dark  we  withdrew  and  marched  all  night 
slightly  wounded,  ami  Lieut.  Abbott  of  Com-  to  overtake  the  command  in  the  advance, 
pony  I,  severely,  while  a  large  number  of  pri-  Reached  Salem  about  9  A.  M.  Hunter  had 
vates  were  killed  and  wounded  Another  en-  passed  through  Salem,  and  a  body  of  the 
gagemcnt  took  place  next  day  at  New  River  enemy's  Cavalry  had  fallen  upon  his  train  and 
Bridge,  in  which  artillery  was  mostly  used.  The  captured   the  greater  part  of  his  artillery. 
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A I  tthe  same  time  Crook 

front  unci  rear,  ami.  after  a  sharp  fight.  P«  I  , 

Urongh.  losing  D«tbi»g  sk.rn^h.ng 
Z   day.  ami  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  ^  , 

Continued  the  march  untd  abou    10      _> . 

when  we  rvachcd  the  foot  of  North  Mount  n 

aIM,  slept-    At  4  A.  M.  next  mornmg  2-a 

treat  commenced.     o>  »  ™»  u 
eight  miles  was  made  for  noth 
toiled  on. 


r\f"?  Impart  in  thereof 
^-Moltmthe^;^- 
40*  to-    TlK-tn^nowenjoyda  - 
til  the  19th  of  October,  when  tl  e  >uUU 
<Vlllir  Creek  occurred,  in  which  the  lw.ni) 
t  >  »«r  ,  .    ^customed  braver) 

<™™***m™\^:l  sLuieniy 


reader  in.  Thus-  =  ^^1^^  :  — 
M1,,Hg  intense,  with  — ,    ^  >  ^  ,„        rear,  on  .e  , 


„tol  food,  clothing,  etc.    On  the  2.1,  a 
8„pplv  train  was  met  on  Hig  Sewdl  Mountan, 
M!m  all  crazy.    Stopped  and  ate  ;  marched  and 
ate  ;   camped  about  dark,  and  «fc  <>"  , 
Marched  1S»  miles  in  the  last  nine  days,  fightmg 
BMriy  all  the  time,  and  with  very  little  to  eat 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  column  reached 
Charleston,  where   it  took  a  re*t   until  tne 
10th    when   the  Twenty -third  embarked  lor 
Parkcrsburg.    The  command  reached  Martins 
burg  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  IKth.  moved  to 
Cabletown,  beyond  Harper's  Ferry.  Hayes 
brigade,  including  the  Twenty-third,  was  sent  U» 
attack  Karlys  army  of  20,000  men  »  Hank 
The  enemy  had  already  whipped  the  Hrs  D  • 
vision,  with  the  whole  Sixth  Corps  to  back 

.  -    <kinnishilli!,  tbe 


I  sound  a  great  deal  bke  he  crack  of  F 
I  ft„d  by  that  time  some  of  the  staff  an  up  J 
"eslsentllyingiuaUdi^m^  £ 

regiment  saw  little  more  hard  "g^'^TjJJ 
b^was  engaged  mostly  ^ 
as  train  Ward,  and  on  the  1st  of  ^ 


;  0)rps  to  back    as  train  guard,  ana  on  w»  ^ 
vision,  Win  me  who..--  v  <»rp  |  ,      Cumberland,  and  on 

them.     After  some  heavy  sk.r.mshmg.  the  ,  pw«  d  ^  prwlcct 

Twentv-third  and  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  were  sur-  ,  (-rafton.  wbc«  it  returned  » 

rounded  by  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  s  cav-  ,  adn * d  «nt        ^  ^  a  d 

airy  but  fought  their  way  out  and  returned  to    \un  l™  .  „  ,     After  the  surrender 

camp.  In  tlibattle  of  WinchesU>r,on  the  24th  JJJXJJ^^  lay  in  idleness  untd 
of  July,  the  National  forces  were  defeated  after    of  .en.  „nler  was  reeled 

a  weH-contcstcd  fight.     The  Twenty-third  lost  |  July  2...  when  the  w  ^ 

in  the  engagement  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  |  to  -  go  hom<_  ^  anrt  took  the  cars  f* 
In,  urn  of  whom  were  commissioned  office™.  |  U-rcd  out  at  Cumberland,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
»     _ •  e  .,..,1  raiiintcr. marches  v 


jrlami,  anu  —  j 

Camp  Taylor,  near  Cleveland,  when  .t  was 

off  and  discharged.  company 
The  Thirty-fourth  Infantry  drew  a ,c«^ 

large  rebel  force.     The  Twenty -third  was  in  a  I  from  Crawford ^J"1^^  'with  the 

hard  fight  at  Bcrryville  on  the  3d  of  September,  j  tins    count)  .  a  Captain  i  * 

which  took  place  after  dark,  in  which  it  lost  toll owmg  offic  ^  >y  „  CarpenU,, 
,  Capts.   Austin  and  Gillis,  both  brave    and  |  Helw.g  l-.rst  L.euUna 

^gallant  officers.    The  battle  of  Opequan  fol-  |  Second  L.eutenant.   


men,  ten  of  whom  were  corarai»i«uw  "...^ — » 
A  series  of  marches  and  counter-marches  were 
made,  ami  continued  until  the  14th  of  August, 
when  Duval's  brigade  had  quite  a  battle  with  a 
large  rebel  force.     The  Twenty-third  was  in  a 


J 


Capt.  Shaw  was  promoted  to  Major.  Octol>er 
10,  1862.  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  July  18,  1863, 
and  was  killed  July  24,  1864,  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  First  Lieut  Helwig  was  promoted 
to  Captain,  July  17,  1862.  and  mustered  out 
with  regiment.    Second  Lieut.  Carpenter  was 
discharged  August  1,  1863.     Isaac  p.  p.rover 
was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  December 
3,  1862,  to  First  Lieutenant,  March  2,  1864. 
and  to  Captain.  September  30,  1864.  Isaiah 
C.  Lindscy  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant 
March  16,  1864.  and  as  such  mustered  out.   N.  | 
P.  Marvell  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant, 
September  30.  1864,  to  First  Lieutenant  No-  I 
vcmber  26,  1864,  and  mustered  out  April  4 
1865.  ' 

The  Thirty-fourth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Camp  Lucas  in  July  and  August,  1861.  and 
on  the  1st  of  September  it  moved  to  Camp 
Dennison.    It  was  there  prepared  for  the  field, 
and  adopted  as  its  uniform  (a  license  allowable 
at  that  early  period  of  the  war)  a  licrht  blue 
Zouave  dress.    In  compliment  to  theirVolonel, 
A.  S.  Piatt,  of  Logan  County,  the  name  "  Piatt 
Zouaves"  was  adopted.     The  regiment  left 
Camp  Dennison  for  Western  Virginia  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1861,  with  full  ranks,  and 
on  the  20th  arrived  at  Camp  Enyart,  on  the 
Kanawha  River.    Its  first  battle  was  fought  at 
Chapmansville,  on  the  25th,  where  it  lost  one 
man  killed  and  eight  wounded.    During  the  re- 
mamder  of  autumn  and  winter,  it  was  kept 
pretty  busy  in  guarding  the  rear  of  Gen.  Rosc- 
craas'  army.    In  March,  1862,  it  was  ordered 
to  Gauley  Bridge  to  join  Gen.  Cox  in  his  dem- 
onstrates   on  the    Virginia  &  Tennessee 
Railroad.     It  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Prmceton  on  the  17th  and  18th  or  May.  losing 
several  men,  and  having  Lieuts.  Peck  and 
Fetors  wounded,  and  Capt.  O.  P.  Evans  taken 
prisoner.    In  August,  1862,  Gen.  Cox  was  or- 
dered to  join  Gen.  McClellan,  when  there  were 
bu  slx  ^e giments  left  to  guard  the  Kanawha 
Valley.    The  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-seventh 


attacked  at  Fayetteville,  on  the  morning 
of  September  10,  by  a  rebel  force  10,000  strong, 
under  Gen.  Loring.    By  the  aid  of  breastworks 
previously  constructed,  and  a  few  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, they  were  enabled  to  hold  the  place  un- 
til midnight,  when  they  evacuated  it.  The 
Thirty-fourth  fought  for  a  part  of  the  time  in 
I  an  open  field  against  odds,  and  necessarily  lost 
heavily.    Of  six  companies  engaged  (the  other 
four  being  absent  on  a  scout)  the  loss  was  1 30.  or 
|  fully  one-third  engaged.    One-half  of  the  offi. 
cers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Cutting 
their  way  out.  they  fell  back  to  the  Kanawha 
River,  made  a  stand  at  Cotton  Mountain  the 
next  day,  and  at  Charleston  on  the  12th,  where 
a  severe  engagement  took  place.    From  this 
point  the  National  forces  fell  back  to  Point 
Pleasant,  leaving  the  entire  valley   in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Gen.  Cox  returned,  in 
October,  with  his  command,  and  the  valley  was  . 
'  regained. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  from  this  time 
until  in  May,  1863.  when  the  regiment  was  sup- 
plied   with   horses,   and   became  "Mounted 
Rifles."    An  expedition,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
consisting  of  the  Thirty-fourth,  two  companies 
of  the  First,  and  seven  companies  of  the  Second 
Virginia   Cavalry,  under  command  of  Col. 
Toland,  made  a  descent  on  the  Virginia  &  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  and  had  a  severe  engagement 
at  Wytheville,  in  which  they  were  victorious, 
but  lost  heavily.    Among  the  killed  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  was  Col.  Toland.   With  his  dying 
breath,  he  requested  his  horse  and  sword  to  be 
sent  his  mother.    The  brigade  left  Camp  Piatt 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men.  marched  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  in  eleven  days, 
traversing  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Western  Virginia.    Over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  were  captured,  together  with  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Col.  Toland,  the  command  de- 
volved on  Lieut  Col.  Franklin,  who  attempted 
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a  retrograde  movement,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
perform  from  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy 
in  the  vicinity.  For  several  days  the  command 
was  moving  aimlessly  in  the  mountains,  desti- 
tute of  food  for  themselves  or  horses,  and  con- 
tinuously harassed  by  the  rebel  cavalry.  The 
command  finally  reached  Wythevitte  considera- 
bly worn  out  and  exhausted.  Several  short 
expeditions  under  (Jen.  Puttie,  who  had  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Kanawha  cavalry, 
closed  the  years  campaign. 

About  two- thirds  of  the  Thirty-fourth  re-en- 
listed as  veterans  in  January,  1864.  Another 
expedition  in  May,  against  the  Virginia  &  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  was  inaugurated,  in  which  the 
Thirty-fourth  participated,  but  without  any  se- 
vere loss.  It  lea  Meadow  Bluffs,  where  it  had 
been  some  time  stationed,  to  join  Gen.  Hunter 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  at  Panther  (Jap 
Mountain  had  a  slight  skirmish.  On  the  5th 
of  June,  it  reached  Goshen,  where  another  slight 
skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Staunton  was  reached  on  the  8th  of 
June,  where  the  regiment  joined  (Jen.  Hunter 
in  his  disastrous  raid  to  Lynchburg.  The  com- 
mand passed  through  Brownsburg,  Lexington. 
Buekhannon,  and.  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  reached  the  town  of  Lib- 
crty  on  the  16th,  where  another  skirmish  oc- 
curred. The  attack  was  made  on  Lynchburg  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  and  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, hut  ■  re-enforcement  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  Richmond,  under  the  rebel  (Jen. 
Early,  so  strengthened  the  town,  that  the 
national  forces  found  it  advisable  to  fall  back. 
The  Thirty-fourth  suffered  severely.  The  re- 
treat commenced  at  dark  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  the  rear  Iteing  heavily  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  A  second  skirmish  took  place  at  Lib- 
erty. At  Salem,  Gen.  Hunter  lost  most  of  his 
artillery,  but  the  mounted  portion  of  the  Thir- 
ty-fourth,  being  a  few  miles  in  the  rear,  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  under  Lieut  Col 
Shaw,  succeeded  in  recapturing  it.    The  retreat 


continued,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  exhausted, 
ragged  and  starved  troops  reached  Charleston, 
and  were  permitted  to  rest.  The  constant 
skirmishing,  the  starved  bodies  and  blistered 
feet  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  made  "  Hun- 
ter's retreat  from  Lynchburg  "  an  event  long  to 
be  remembered.  While  lying  at  Charleston, 
the  regiment  was  dismounted,  and  its  horses 
and  equipments  turned  over  to  the  cavalry. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  it  embarked  for  Parkers- 
burg.  The  regiment  was  now  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  On  the  20th  of  July  a  fight  oc- 
curred near  Winchester,  in  which  the  Thirty- 
fourth  lost  ten  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
Four  days  later  occurred  the  fourth  battle  of 
Winchester,  in  which  Gen.  Karly,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  overwhelmed  Gen.  Crook  ;  the  latter, 
however,  effected  a  retreat  with  the  loss  of  only 
a  few  wagons.  In  this  battle,  Gen.  Duval's 
Brigade  (of  which  the  Thirty-fourth  was  a  part) 
had  the  honor  of  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  suffered  severely,  losing  their 
commander,  Lieut.  Col.  Sbaw,  a  cool  and  de- 
termined soldier  and  officer.  Capt  G.  W.  Mc- 
Kay was  severely  wounded,  and  died  at  Sandy 
Hook.  Md.,  where  he  was  taken  by  his  com- 
rades. The  command  of  the  regiment  now  de- 
volved on  Capt.  West,  who  sustained  well  his 
reputation  as  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

Several  mouths  were  now  spent  in  skirmish- 
ing, marching  and  counter  marching,  and,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  the  Thirty -fourth  again 
occupied  Charleston,  where  the  regimental  offi- 
cers were  busily  engaged  in  making  up  the  nec- 
essary papers  for  the  discharge  of  the  non-vet- 
erans, who,  on  the  morning  of  the  .'Id  of  Sep- 
tember, prm-ceded  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  charge 
of  Capt.  Weet  The  Thirty-fourth,  during  the 
few  months  previous  to  this,  had  Iwen  receiving 
new  recruits,  and  now  numbered  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men,  present  and  absent,  bo- 
sides  the  non-veterans.  The  regiment  marched 
to  Summit  Point,  where  it  lay  in  camp  until  the 
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19th  of  September,  the  .lay  on  which  occurred 
Sheridan  s  famous  battle  of  Winchester,  it  be- 
ing the  third  time  the  regiment  had  fought  over 
nearly  the  same  ground,  It  suffered  terribly 
that  day,  the  color-guard  having  no  less  than 
six  men.  in  quick  succession,  killed  and  wound- 
I  wlnle  carrying  the  flag.     It  m  finaJ|v 


brought  through  safely  brGcorse  Rv„  .      r  P™«*ed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it 


HI,  1862.  Amos  lived  thirty-six  hours,  and  A. 
H.  lived  until  Jauuaiy  25,  1863.'' 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Tiffin,  under 
special  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 
It  moved  to  Camp  I>ennison  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18*51,  received  its  equipments  on  the 
21st,  and  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it 


Company  A.  On  the  22.1  occurred  the  battle 
of  Fishers  Hill.  The  Ion  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
in  these  two  engagements  was  sixty-one  killed 
Itpart.eipatod  in  the  battle  of  Middletown.where 

it  behaved  with  its  accustomed  bravery  Its 

loss  was  two  killed,  twelve  wounded  and  eight- 
oen  prisoners,  among  t|10  |attcr  Lieut  Col  ^ 
ney.  who  escaped  at  Mount  Jackson  a  few  days 
thereafter  and  rejoined  his  command.    On  the 


Anderson,  who  had  just  assumed  command  at 
that  place.  It  was  the  first  organized  regiment 
to  enter  Kentucky.  Its  reception  was  cordial 
iu  the  extreme.  A  magnificent  dinner  was  given 
them  at  the  Louisville  Hotel,  and  the  members 
of  the  regiment  had  a  good  time  generally.  In 
the  evening,  it  took  the  cars  for  Lchanon  Junc- 
tion,  with  orders  to  report  to  Gen.  Sherman,  in 
command  at  that  point     The  next  morning,  it 


Hth  of  J,„u,„  ,c,r,  „    a,,  !  command  at  Hint  point     The  next  morning,  i 

par  the  F £h  ,  '  i  ThntyM  an<'  *  ~<>  K«"mg  Fork  and  marched  to  Elizabeth 
Bl ri   y  u  !    '     r  *****  Ut    toWn"  *"<'  WCnt         C™»  ^in.    When  the 

was U fJZl  \  T  T  ,  ^  S°  8W!TCt  S<!COU,,  Division  of  ««  Army  of  Ohio  was  or- 
capered,  though  man,  aftenraid  escaped  The   the  Sixth  Brigade.  Ueo.  R.  W.  Johnson  com 


,  —  m  —   -{-"-"»•       m.  uv 

survivors  fell  back  to  Pl.ilippi,  and  from  there 
were  ordered  to  Cumberland.  Md.,  where  they 
were  consolidated  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio 
fh.s  union  dates  from  February  22.  1865,  in 
winch  the  old  Thirty-fourth  lost  it,  identity,  the 
new  organization  being  known  as  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

The  Forty-ninth  Infantry  contained  a  com- 
l»ny  of  Crawford  County  men.  viz..  Company 
11  Wtt8  «rg!inize«l  with  the  following  com- 
missioned  officers  :  Amos  Keller,  Captain  ;  A. 
»■  Keller.  First  Lieutenant ;  and  J.  X.  Bjddle, 
Second  Lieutenant.  Capt  and  Lieut.  Keller 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  The 
Bucyrus  Journal  says;  »  Februarv  15,  1863, 
the  funeral  of  Capt.  Amos  Keller  and  Lieut.  A. 


manding.    From  the  17th  of  December  to  the 
14th  of  February.  1862,  the  regiment  lay  in 
camp,  perfecting  drill  and  discipline.     It"  left 
camp  for  Nashville,  where  it  arrived  on  the  3d 
of  March,  and  established  Camp  Andrew  John 
son.    On  the  16th.  it  moved  with  Buell'  s  array 
to  join  Grant's  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  6lh  of 
April,  and  went  into  battle  with  its  brigade. 
During  the  battle,  it  twice  performed  the  haz- 
ardous  movement  of  changing  front  under 
Are.    In  the  succeeding  operations  against  Cor- 
inth, the  Forty-ninth  took  part,  having  a  sharp 
fight  at  Bridge's  Creek,  and  at  other  points  on 
the  way,  entering  Corinth  on  the  30th  of  May. 
It  participated  in  the  great  race  of  Bragg  and 


H   Keller  Uiir    i       •  lU  A  11  Part'"P«ted  in  the  great  race  of  Bragg  and 

•Ver  in  thetwn    Jhev  B,U"-V7;,,l,C  *»»  *  L°ui-i'le,  Ky..  arriving  at  the  latter 

of  the  For  tv  2  I  n     >  ™W      V°mpmy  B  placo  °"  the  291,1  of  September.    Resting  but 

in  the  sam^m  ,nth  ^  WBW  ^  a       ^  "  ~'        -«*     pursuit  of 

Bleep  in  the  samel T  ^'T,  ^  ****  I  t,1C  °'K"n-V     Thoi«h  not  in  the  battle  of  Perr>- 

Both  were  wZ,  led  at'  Z  i™^'  ^       U  ™  in  the 

«  wounded  at  Stone  River,  December  ,  way  from   Louisville  to  Crab  Orchard.  It 
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marched  from  Crab  Orchard  to  Bowling  Green, 
and  then  to  Nashville.  On  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, Gen.  Roseerans,  then  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  commenced  his  movement 
against  Murfreesboro.  In  these  operations  the 
Forty-ninth  took  an  active  part  and  suffered  se- 
verely. When  the  great  battle  opened,  the  en- 
tire field  and  staff  of  the  Forty-ninth  were  pres- 
ent ;  at  its  close,  the  regiment  was  in  command 
of  the  Junior  Captain,  S.  F.  Gray.  It  was  in 
this  battle  that  ('apt  and  Lieut.  Keller,  of  Com- 
pany B,  were  wounded,  from  which  both  after- 
ward died.  By  the  capture  of  Gen.  Willich, 
Col.  Gibson,  of  the  Forty-ninth,  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade  i  Lieut  Col,  Drake 
was  killed  while  bravely  cheering  on  his  men  ; 
Maj.  Porter  was  wounded,  and  all  the  Senior 
Captains  either  killed  or  wounded.  June  24. 
1863,  the  regiment  moved  from  Murfreesboro 
and  had  a  severe  engagement  at  Liberty  Gap. 
where  it  lost  several  men.  July  1.  it  reached 
Tullahoma  and  went  into  camp.  The  Forty  - 
ninth,  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  under  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gray,  did  some  hard  fighting  and 
suffered  severe  loss.  In  the  second  day's  fight, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Forty-ninth,  in  connection 
with  Goodspeed's  battery,  the  Fifteenth  Ohio 
and  other  troops.  Baved  Thomas'  Corps  from 
Mng  utterly  swept  from  the  field.  When  the 
National  forces  withdrew  at  night,  the  Forty- 
ninth,  with  it*  brigade,  was  the  last  to  retire. 
On  the  21th  of  November,  it  took  |wrt  in  the 
fight  at  Mission  Ridge,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  plant  its  colors  upon  the  summit.  Soon  after 
this,  it  moved  with  Granger's  corps  to  the  re- 
lief of  Burnside,  at  Knosville.  This  was  one 
of  the  hardest  campaigns  of  the  war.  and.  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  gallant  Forty-ninth,  almost 
to  a  man,  re-enlisted,  and  then  came  home  to 
Ohio  on  a  furlough,  where  it  was  received  with 
great  honor. 

The  regiment,  at  the  expiration  of  Its  fur- 
lough, retried  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  at  Cleveland,  Term.,  where  the 


National  forces  were  then  concentrating  and 
re-organizing  for  the  Atlanta  campaign.  In 
this  arduous  campaign,  the  history  of  the  regi- 
ment was  that  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  It 
took  part  in  the  engagements  of  Dalton.  Ke- 
saca.  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Cbattahoo- 
chie  River  and  Atlanta,  exhibiting  in  every 
emergency  its  qualities  of  courage  and  disci- 
pline, and  suffering  severely  in  the  loss  of  men 
killed  and  wounded.  When  the  army  was  di- 
vided and  Sherman  commenced  his  march  to 
the  Sea.  the  Forty-ninth  remained  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.  Thomas, and 
participated  in  all  the  skirmishes,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Before  Nash- 
ville, on  the  15th  and  Uith  of  December.  18M. 
it  took  part  in  several  brilliant  charges  made  by 
the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  and  suffered  severely 
in  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  pursuit  of 
Hood's  army  ceased,  it  returned  and  went  into 
camp  at  Huntsville.  Aln..  and  remained  there 
until  the  middle  of  March.  18G5.  On  the  15th 
Of  Jane,  it  was  sent  to  Texas.  Four  months  it 
endured  the  hard  service  of  that  section,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  sen-ice  at  Victoria  on 
the  :50th  of  November,  1865. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  something 
of  the  hard  service  of  the  Forty-ninth:  "The 
whole  number  of  names  upon  it*  rolls  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  ,  eight  of 
fleers  were  killed  in  battle,  and  twenty  wounded, 
six  mortally.  Of  the  privates,  one  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  were  killed  in  battle,  seventy-one 
were  mortally  wounded,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  died  from  hardships  or  disease,  and  seven 
|»erished  in  rel>el  prisons  nt  Andcrsonville  and 
Danville.  Six  hundred  and  sixteen  were  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wounds  or  other  disabil 
ity.  Five  survive  with  the  loss  of  an  arm,  awl 
two  with  the  loss  of  a  leg.  The  men  of  the  reg- 
iment suffered  nine  hundred  and  forty -two  gun- 
shot wounds. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Infantry  comes  next  in  the 
calendar,  and  drew  from  Crawford  County  Cora- 
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pany  H.  nud  furnished,  also,  recruits  to  Company 
K.  Company  H  was  organized  with  K.  B.  Finley. 
Captain  :  William  Starr,  of  Crestline,  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Pinkncy  Lewis,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Of  other  commissioned  officers  of  cither  Com- 
pany II.  Of  Company  K.  we  have  been  unable 
to  learn  anything  definite  or  of  special  impor- 
tance. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Mansfield, 
November  !•,  1861,  and  was  a  part  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "Sherman  Brigade."  Altout  the 
middle  of  Dccemlicr.  it  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  to  Louisville.  Ky.  December  26,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Bardstown,  Ky..  anil  was  there  bri- 
gaded, after  which  it  moved  to  Hall'st  Jap.  After 
the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  it  was  ordered  to 
Bowling  (ireen,  where  it  joined  the  nationa 
forces,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nashville.  Tenn. 
It  remained  at  Nashville  but  a  few  days,  when 
it  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  but  did 
not  arrive  on  the  battle-field  until  1 1  o'clock  of 
the  7th  of  April,  and  then  the  bruut  of  the 
great  battle  was  over.  One  Company  of  the 
regiment,  however  (Company  A,  Capt  Mcll- 
vaine)  succeeded  in  getting  into  action. 

The  Sixty-fourth  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  afterward  was  sent  to  Iuka,  Tns- 
cumbia,  Decatur.  Huntsville  and  Stevenson. 
Here  it  erected  Fort  Harkcr,  in  honor  of  its 
brave  Brigade  Commander.  About  the  1st  of 
August,  1862,  it  moved  with  its  brigade  to 
Nashville,  and  from  there  with  the  national 
forces  pushed  on  after  Oen.  Bragg  to  Louis- 
ville. The  regiment  remained  at  Louisville 
about  ten  days,  whim  it  marched  toward  Perry - 
ville.  and  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
that  battle  without  permission  to  help  their 
hard-pressed  comrades.  Following  the  enemy 
beyond  Wild  Cat,  the  national  forces  then  re- 
turned, and  proceeded  to  Nashville,  and  went 
into  camp  three  miles  from  the  city.  The  next 
battle  in  which  the  Sixty-fourth  participated  was 
Uiat  of  Stone  River. '  In  this  battle,  it  did 
I  hard  fighting,  and  of  about  three  hun- 


dred engaged,  it  lost  seventy -five  killed  and 
wounded.  At  Murfrecsboro  and  the  fighting  and 
skirmishing  incident  thereto  the  Sixty-fourth 
bore  its  part  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
(19th  and  20th  of  September)  it  lost  in  killed 
wounded  and  missing  over  one  hundred  men. 
Falling  back  to  Chattanooga,  it  was  mostly  em- 
ployed on  picket  duty  until  the  movement  of 
the  national  forces,  under  Hooker.  It  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  lost 
Capt  King,  killed,  and  several  men.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1864.  al>out  three-fourths  of  the  regiment 
re-enlisted,  and  was  sent  home  on  furlough  for 
thirty  days.  They  were  warmly  received  at 
Mansfield,  and  given  a  grand  supper.  At  the 
expiration  of  its  furlough,  the  regiment  left  for 
1  |  the  front,  arriving  at  Chattanooga  on  the  1st  of 
April.  The  movements  commenced  now  against 
Atlanta,  and  at  the  battle  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Col.  Alexander  Mcllvaine  then  in  command  of 
the  Sixty-fourth,  and  Lieut  Thomas  II.  Elders, 
with  nineteen  men  were  killed  and  sixty -five  were 
wounded.  At  Rcsaca,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
the  regiment  lost  several  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  on  the  18th,  at  Muddy  Creek,  it 
again  participated,  but  with  slight  loss.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  campaign,  it  was  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  skirmishing,  and,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Peach-Tree  Creek,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
Among  its  loss,  was  Sergt  Marion  Trage,  of 
Company  H.,  who  was  shot  through  the  head. 
From  the  date  its  brigade  ami  division  moved 
in  front  of  Atlanta,  until  the  26th  of  August, 
the  Sixty-fourth  was  almost  hourly  under  fire. 
At  Jonesboro,  on  the  'M  of  September,  and  at 
Lovejoy  Station,  on  the  6th,  it  was  engaged  with 
but  slight  loss. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  it  went  into  camp 
there,  until  dispatched  with  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps  in  pursuit  of  Hood  to  Chattanooga  j 
while  there,  it  received  four  hundred  new  re- 
cruits from  Ohio.  It  now  went  on  a  recon- 
naissance in  pursuit  of  Hood  to  Alpine,  Ga., 
after  which  it  returned  to  Chattanooga.    At  the 
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battle  of  Spring  Hill,  the  regiment  was  engaged, 
but  it»  loss  was  slight  From  that  plait1,  it 
proceeded  to  Frankiiu,  and  took  part  in  that 
battle,  with  a  very  Bevcre  loss,  in  killed,  wounded 
Hnd  missing.  This  was  the  last  struggle  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  Sixty-fourth  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans,  in  June,  where  it  remained 
three  months,  and  was  then  sent  to  Victoria, 
Tex.  Here,  it  performed  garrison  duty  until 
December  3,  186r>,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  and  sent  home. 

The  Kighty-sixtb  Infantry  also  drew  a  com- 
pany from  this  county,  together  with  some  of 
its  field  officers,  of  whom  W.  C.  Lemert  was 
Major,  and  afterward,  when  the  regiment  was 
re-organized,  was  its  Colonel.  Company  K  was 
officered  as  follows  :  K.  C.  Moderwell,  Captain  ; 
Samuel  Smaller,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Horace 
Potter,  Second  Lieutenant ;  J.  M.  McC  racken 
was  Orderly  Sergeant ;  J.  B.  Seroggs,  Sergeant 
Major;  B.  F.  Lauck.  Quartermaster's  Sergeant, 
and  H.  V.  Potter,  Regimental  Postmaster. 

The  Kighty-sixth  was  a  three  months'  regi- 
ment, raised  under  the  President's  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  men.  in  May.  1862. 
There  were  two  organizations,  numbered  as  the 
Eighty-sixth  Infantry,  the  one  for  three  months  ; 
the  other  for  twenty-four  months.  The  first,  or 
three  months'  regiment,  left  Camp  Chase  for 
Western  Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  June.  1802. 
and  operated  in  that  section  of  the  country 
during  its  term  of  sen-ice.  It  was  engaged 
mostly  at  Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg.  in 
skirmishing  with  prowling  bands  of  rebels,  and 
in  garrison  duty.  After  its  three  months  had 
expired,  it  returned  to  Camp  Delaware,  where 
it  was  paid  off  and  discharged. 

The  rebels,  however,  still  manifesting  a  pur 
ixwe  to  invade  the  northern  bonier  Stales,  some 
of  the  old  officers  conceived  the  idea  of  re  or- 
ganizing the  Kighty-sixth  for  six  months. 
Maj.  Lemert,  of  Bueyrus,  receivi*!  permission 
from  Gov.  Tod,  and  completed  the  organization 
of  the  regiment  at  Camp  Cleveland,  becoming 


its  Colonel.  Alwut  the  time  the  regiment  was 
completely  organized,  the  rel>cl  Gen.  Morgan 
was  making  his  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  by  orders  of  Gov.  Tod,  the  Eighty -sixth 
was  ordered  to  join  in  his  pursuit,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  partici|*ated  in  that  short  but  intensely 
lively  campaign.  After  the  capture  of  Mor- 
gan, the  regiment  returned  to  Camp  Tod,  and 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1863,  was  ordered  to 
Camp  Nelson.  Kentucky,  there  to  join  in  an 
expedition  against  Cumberland  Gap  After 
the  capture  of  the  (lap,  the  Kighty-sixth  re- 
mained as  a  part  of  the  garrison,  until  its  term 
or  service  expired.  On  the  10th  of  January. 
18(54.  it  started  for  home,  arriving  at  Cleveland 
on  the  26th.  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  it  was 
mustered  out  of  the  United  State*  service. 

The  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry  con- 
tained two  companies  from  Crawford  County, 
viz .  Companies  C  and  B.  The  first  was  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers:  B.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, Captain  ;  Isaac  Anderson.  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  J.  B.  Biddle,  Second  Lieutenant 
Capt  McDonald  was  promoted  to  Major  Decem- 
ber 26,  1 8ti3.  and  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1864,  in  which  position  he  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment.  Lieut.  Anderson 
resigned  January  2.  186:!,  on  account  of  disa- 
bility ;  Second  Lieut.  Biddle  was  killed  Decern 
ber  31.  1862.  W  N.  Beer  was  promoted  from 
Sergeant  Major  to  First  Lieutenant  on  the  W 
of  January.  IS63.  and  to  Captain  March  19. 

1864.  and," as  such,  mustered  out  with  the  regi- 
ment J.  M.  Roberts  was  promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Murfrecs 
boro.  December.  31.  1862:  to  First  Lieutenant 
March  19.  1864.  and  to  Captain  February  1°. 

1865,  and  was  transferred  to  Company  K. 
The  almost  romantic  story  of  the  capture  of 

Capt.  McDonald  and  a  number  of  his  com 
rades  and  the  Captain's  escape  from  LiM\v 

Prison  is  well-known  to  the  people  of  Crawford 

County.  He  was  captured  September  20. 1863, 
during   the   Chattanooga  campaign,  and  BV 
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mained  in  that  "  Black   Hole  of  Calcutta."  ^  (1™  Rm  r       j  .    .  77  

Libby  Prison,  until  the  snrimr  «?  1 <r7  .  Gen„Bra^; aml  10011  P*rl the  battle  of  Per- 
be,  with  a  few  fe  tew  offl!  «  *         f?'  °n  ^  8th  °f  °cU>ber    ™*  *«  the 

*  „  of  hb   :  ^  puotogra;  |  s^aw^-^- 


of  L.bby  Prison,  in  which  his  own  quarters 
while  a  prisoner  within  its  somber  walls  is' 
marked.    His  daughters  in  Bucyrus  have  care- 
fully preserved,  as  a  relic,  the  chisel  which  he 
<«*d  in  tunneling  out  of  prison.    It  is  a  relic 
tliey  highly  prize  as  the  instrument  which 
Milted  their  father,  a  gallant  officer,  to  liberty 
Company  E  was  organized  with  the  follow- 
ing commissioned  officers :    William  C.  Par- 
sons, Captain;  Lytoan  Parcher,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, anil  Robert  D.  Lord,  Second  Lieutenant 
Upt.  Parsons  died  November  15.  1682 J  Lieut 


of  both  its  brigade  and  division  commanders, 
and  losing  several  men.  It  followed  in  pursuit 
of  the  Rebels,  and,  at  Lancaster,  Ky.,  had  a 
pretty  severe  skirmish  with  their  rear-guard. 
Ite  march  was  continued  through  Crab  Orchard, 
Danville,  Lebanon  and  Bowling  Green,  and 
thence  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  At  Nashville,  Gen. 
Jeff  C.  Davis  took  command  of  the  division, 
and  on  the  26th  of  December  it  inarched  with 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  (Jen.  Rose- 
crans.  On  the  same  evening,  a  force  of  the 
enemy  was  met  by  the  Second  Brigade,  of  Gen 


Parcher  w-l,  „r  T  TV     '        ;       Ut  I  C'"em-V  was  met  h>'  thc  Sewntl  Brigade,  of  Gen. 

15  180  >    an  1  2      !°  *  T^"'  Sovvmbcr    D»™'             of  which  the  One  Hundred  and 
•  an,i  resigned  Februarv  26   lSi;t     W.^t   .  __j  .  ..     .  . 


W,  1802;  an.l  resigned  February  26,  1863 
Second  Lieut.  Lord  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant.  November  15,  1862;  to  Captain, 
February  26,  1863,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged August  12,  1863.  Samuel  S.  Blowers 
was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and  re 
signed  January  <),  1864.  Of  other  promotions 
and  commissioned  officers  in  Company  E  we 
have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  definite. 

me  One  Hundred  and  First  was  one  of  that 
series  of  patriotic  regiments  raised  in  the  dark 
;l»y*  of  1862.  when  the  national  cause  seemed 
to  be  drilling  into  final  defeat.    It  was  organ 
«««!  and  mustered  into  the  service  at  Monroe 
vile  on  tlle  31Kb  day  of  August,  1862.  On 
J*  4th  of  September,  it  was  hurried  off  to 
t-mennati,  though  scarcely  ready  for  field-serv 
£  mK\  Uienc'e  to  <^vington,  to  assist  in  repel 
ijng  a  threatened  attack  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith 
September  24.  it  proceeded  to  Louisville  Ky 
and  was  incorporated  into  Gen.  BueU'a  army. 
«J»  1j-.uk  at  that  place,  after  ite  forced  march 
■««  Geu.  Bragg.    It  was  placed  in  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Gen.  Carlin,  and  in  the  division 
Geu.  Robert   B.  Mitchell.    October  1,  it 


First  was  a  part,  and  a  severe  skirmish  took 
place.    During  the  engagement,  thc  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  carried  the  crest  of  a  hill  under 
a  heavy  fire,  and  captured  two  bronze  field- 
pieces.    The  regiment,  being  a  new  one,  be- 
haved like  veterans,  particularly  signalizing 
itself.    One  of  the  guns  captured  had  on  it 
the  word  "Shiloh,"  and  belonged  to  Georgia 
troops.    On  the  30th  of  December,  thc  brigade 
to  which  the  One  Hundred  and  First  belonged, 
was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  battle-field  of 
Stone  River.    It  engaged  the  enemy's  outposts 
I  that  evening,  and  drove  them  in  with  quite  a 
severe  skirmish.    The  regiment  lay  down  on 
its  arms  at  night,  to  dream  of  home,  and  many 
to  sleep  their  last.    With  its  brigade  it  stood 
firm,  and  was  the  first  troops  to  receive  the 
shock  of  battle,  which  came  at  daylight  on  the 
memorable  31st  of  Dec-ember.    During  the  en- 
tin-  fight,  the  One  Hundred  and  First  continued 
in  the  hottest,  taking  up  six  different  positions 
and  stubbornly  maintaining  them  during  the 
day.    Col.  Stern  and  Lieut  Col.  Wooster  were 
both  killed  on  the  front  line  or  the  army,  and 
both  died  leading  on  their  men  to  deeds  of 

iI»Im      Ti...   :  i   i.  _      .  . 


i  i  <.    '      1      "  u,en  Ieau,ng  on  tnoir  men  to  deeds  of 

the  natmual  forces  iu  pursuit  of  ,  daring.    The  regiment  continued  in  the  front 
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of  the  luii..-  until  iUt  close,  and  lost  seven  offi- 
cers and  two  hundred  and  twelve  men  killed 
and  wounded.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  the  One  Hundred  and  First  was  engaged 
on  expeditions  around  Mniftawihoro.  suffering 
very  much  from  fatigue  and  exposure.  Says  a 
puhlicution  of  that  day  :  ■  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  as  many  M  fifty  men  of  the  regi- 
ment marching  without  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
so  ragged  as  to  excite  both  the  sympathies  and 
risihilitics  of  their  companions.  This  inarch- 
ing up  and  down  the  country— the  purposes  of 
utility  of  which  were  oftentimes  wholly  un- 
known-lasted until  April  1803.  when  the  regi- 
ment was  allowed  to  go  into  camp  at  Murfrecs 
boro  for  rest,  and  Tor  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
its  drill." 

The  Tullahoma  campaign  was  inaugurated 
the  24th  of  June,  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  moved  with  that  portion  of  the  army  which 
operated  at  Liberty  (lap.  Here  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  for  two  days,  and  lost  a 
number  of  men.  It  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  army  up  to  Chattanooga,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  campaign  was  with  (Sen.  Davis'  division  at 
Winchester.  Tcnn.  It  marched  on  the  Chatta- 
nooga campaign.  August  17.  and  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Caperton's  Ferry.  From 
there  it  marched  over  .Sand  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  to  near  Alpine.  da.;  counter-march- 
ing, it  recrossed  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  held 
of  Chickamauga,  where  it  engaged  in  that  bat- 
tle on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  displaying 
great  coolness  and  gallantry.  During  the  sec- 
ond day  s  battle,  the  One  Hundred  and  First  re- 
took a  National  battery  from  the  enemy,  fighting 
over  the  nuns  with  clubbed  muskets.  At  Chat- 
tanooga.  the  array  was  re  organized,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  became  a  part 
of  the  First  Brigade.  First  Division,  of  the 
Fourth  Army  Corps,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  Octo- 
1st  this  brigade  marched  to  Bridgcjmrt.  Ala., 
where  it  remained  in  camp  until  January  16, 
1864,  and  then  marched  to  Ooltewah.  Tenn. 
I  


May  3,  it  moved  with  its  brigade  on  the  At 
huita  campaign,  and  ls>re  its  part  in  all  tin- 
hard  fighting,  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta  charged 
the  theater  of  war  to  another  section.  Its  loss 
was  heavy  in  the  several  battles  and  skirmishes 
of  tliat  arduous  campaign.  It  marched  from 
Atlanta  to  Pulaski.  Tenn..  and  from  there  to 
Nashville.  At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  was  ordered  to  retake  an 
angle  in  the  works  held  by  the  enemy.  This  it 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  held  them  until  HI 
o'clock  P.  M..  although  the  enemy  was  within 
bayonet  reach. 

In  the  battle  of  Nashville,  on  the  15th  ami 
16th  of  December,  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
participated  in  the  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
works.  After  the  battle  and  rout  of  Hood,  it 
followed  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Lexington,  Ala., 
and  then  marched  to  Huntsvillc,  when-  it  went 
into  camp.  It  remained  here  until  June  12, 
1805,  when  with  other  rejiiments  it  was  mus 
teretl  out  of  the  service.  It  at  once  started  for 
home,  and  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  |iaid  off  and 
discharged.  The  following,  from  the  Bueyrus 
Journal  of  June  24.  1865,  is  a  fitting  .A'""'' 
to  the  history  of  this  gallant  regiment  :  "The 
One  Hundred  and  First  regiment  has  been  mus 
teretl  out.  and  the  members  Itclonging  to  this 
county  arrived  at  home  during  the  past  week. 
This  regiment  was  recruited  in  Brie,  Huron, 
Seneca.  Wyandot  and  Crawford  Counties,  and 
left  Tor  the  front  on  the  4th  of  September,  1862. 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  under  command 
of  Col.  Lcander  Stern,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Tillln.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesb.ro, 
December  31,  1862.  The  following  is  the  pres- 
ent roster  of  the  regiment  :  Colonel,  I  M. 
Kirby  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel.  R.  B.  McDonald  . 
Major,  J.  M.  Latimer;  Chaplain,  Rev.  K.  M 
Cravath  ;  Adjutant.  James  L.  NerT;  Surge.'.., 
T.  M.  Cook  :  Assistant  Surgeon.  II.  H.  Russell , 
Quartermaster.  O.  J.  Benhain.  Company  A 
Lieutenant,  B.  F.  Bryant.  Company  B  -Cap 
tain.  J.  C.  Butler  ;   'Lieutenant  Charles  M<>r 
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foot.  Company  C — Captain,  D.  Smith ;  Lieu- 
tenant,  J.  R.  Homer.  Company  D — Captain 
J.  M.  Latimer.  Company  E-Lieutei.ant,  J.' 
M.  Williamson.  Company  F — Captain.  0.  W. 
Hale.  Company  G— Captain,  J.  P.  Fleming  ■ 
Lieutenant,  J.  F.  Webster,     Company  H- 


This  regiment  was  organised  at  Monroeville, 
in  Huron  County,  and  mustered  iuto  the  United 
States  service  for  three  years.  This  process 
was  completed  on  the  IGth  of  October,  18G2, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  regiment  proceeded  to 
Zanesville.  ami  from  thence  to  Marietta.  From 


Captain  W  \  H»  n  ,        "  Aanesviiie.  ami  from  thence  to  Marietta.  From 

J  C  Sinitli     r  T?y  I-L,eUU,Uant'    M*rietUl  it  proceeded  direct  to  Clarksbur* 

sa  Cvet^C  "  r  ,  T'  ^  27tl''  U'af°r  B-kh—  The  fall  and  winter 
Bdd  «7p    t    ^,  7       'raL  HC  We,,t  i,,to  the    werc  slwnt '»  contiuual  marching  and  counter- 

E  ors  wuTl       '        T       W°"  10  -V-  -"ere  it  arrived  on  the  111 

It  i^?7Id,gn'tV      The  ^imc»l  H««        wnek.  were  spent  in  routing  and 

ZlZT    ;  'ft  C°'  McDO"ilkl  a*'d  *™UlW  the       °f  *°  BamnJ  *  Ohio 

at  In     oZ  ''"t"        "'Z^  ""'*"  ^    °»  *•  1st  of  March  the  regiment  was 

nL^Vt^J^  ^eW^,,  ,°f  °De  ~l  ^  m™UM-  ™*  ™*  «™rd  raids  up 
JZ^  r  ,MSCn.a  -1,,r"»"s  «">  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  the  evening  of 
ua\ing  participate*!  in  every  important  battle 

from  Pcrryville  to  Atlanta,  and  always  in  the 
hottest  of  the  figl.L  It  took  a  verv  active 
part  in  saving  the  day  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Franklin." 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try was  represented  by  a  company  from  Craw 


June  13,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
with  its  brigade,  had  an  engagement  with  Gen.' 
Early's  corps,  in  which  it  lost  nearly  one  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
the  national  forces  were  driven  into  their  forti- 
fications and  hardly  pressed  by  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  enemy.    It  was  finally  decided 


ford  iY,,.nt..  »     .i       ~  7 — — J  .....uue.so!  uie  enemy,    it  was  anally  decided 


scattering  recruits  in  other  companies  of  the 
same  regiment  When  orders  were  received 
to  raise  this  regiment  this  county  obtained  per- 
mission to  rem.it  three  of  the  ten  companies. 
But  one  full  company,  however  (Company  H), 
was  raised  and  mustered  into  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  third.  This  company  was  officered 
follows:  John  Newman.  Captain  :  David  S. 
taldwell.  Pint  Lieutenant,  and  H.  8.  Bering, 
ton,  Second  Lieutenant  Capt.  Newman  re- 
«gncd  February  3.  1863.    Lieut.  Caldwell  was 


out  of  the  works  in  silence,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  leaving  the  heavy  artillery  in  position, 
but  spiked.  On  the  Martiusburg  road  the 
enemy  was  found  in  a  strong  position,  and,  in 
attempting  to  cut  its  way  through,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  lost  flay  men  killed 
and  wounded.  During  this  time,  Col.  Ely,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Connecticut,  who  was  tempora- 
rily in  command  of  the  brigade,  without  appar- 
ent cause,  surrendered  to  the  enemy  ;  the  whole 
brigade,  except  Company  D,  of  the  One  Hun- 


Dr,,mni.,i  f„  /i       .     „  «.iS«it,i:Au^  i.oiu  Run  i»,  oi  me  Uue  Hun- 

tolydisch'  3'  ^  —  1  1«»  ««•  Twentythinl,  were  made  prisoners  of 

BeXto  ,  tT^i  .  y  t  ^  UeUt  •  War  »d  to  *«*"»od,  -here  "he  officers 
FcbrutA ^ZJFZT1  10  Fir9t  l'ieuten«nt  «f  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  remained 
and  honor,.,  !  r  5  ^  JmWy  1865»  ln  Lihb*  Pri8°n  abo,,t  ele™>"  ™»nth*_  Capt 
SirTr,"  ^'  FcbrUttrV  1865-  I  l)-  s-  Caldwell  and  Lieut.  William  D.  Williams 
H.,.i.'u„_:    :"1,am8  "»*  P™""**1  f~m  Or-    made  their  escape.    Maj.  Kellogg,  who  was 


?q«o  S°rgeant  to  Second  Lieutenant  February  3 
and  honorably  discharged  July  28,  18«4. 


■  *   r>  r»   -     ■ ■  — ~ 

wounded  and  made  his  escape  at  Winchester, 
collected  the  stragglers  of  the  regiment  at  Mar- 
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tinsburg,  where  the  paroled  men.  after  exchange, 
joined  him,  about  the  1st  of  September.  186:5. 
At  this  place  the  regiment  was  newly  armed 
and  equipped,  but.  I>eing  deficient  in  officers,  it 
was  engaged  mainly  in  provost  and  picket  duty, 
until  March  1,  1864,  when  it  was  distributed 
as  guards  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  l>etween   Harper's  Ferry  and 
Monoeaey  Junction. 

The  regiment  was  collected  about  the  1st  of 
April,  at  Martinsbiirg,  and  from  thenee  moved 
to  Winchester.    Under  command  of  Gen.  Sigcl. 
it  ma<le  a  raid  up  the  valley,  and.  after  a  sharp 
|  fight  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  New  Market,  in 
which  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  lost 
seventy  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  (Jen.  Sigel 
was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Cedar  Creek.    In  a 
short  time  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Hunter, 
who  made  preparations  at  once  for  the  memora- 
ble Lynchburg  raid.    This  ill-fated  expedition 
has  already  been  describe*!  in  the  history  of 
some  of  the  other  regiments  representing  Craw- 
ford County.    The  history  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  third,  in  the  expedition,  was  the 
history  of  those  already  given.    Hard  marching, 
almost  constant  skirmishing,  exposure  and 
fatigue  were  some  of  its  hardships,  with  loss  of 
a  number  of  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
On  the  last  of  June,  the  worn  out  and  famished 
troops  reached  Gauley  Bridge,  where  supplies 
were  met  and  distributed  to  the  starring  troops. 
For  two  months,  the  troops  were  marching  from 
one  place  to  another,  scouting  and  foraging, 
and  finally  reached  Martinsbiirg  again,  where 
they  had  a  brief  rest.    From  Martinsbiirg  they 
proceeded  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  moved  on  to 
Loudoun  Valley,  east  of  the  Blue  Bidgc.  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  Early's  retreat  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.    After  numerous  defeats 
and  losses,  the  command  of  the  national  army, 
in  the  valley,  was  given  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  who 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.    The  rebels 
were  defeated  at  Berry  villc  and  at  Winchester, 
in  both  of  which  engagements  the  One  Hundred 

and  Twenty-third  participated.  Its  loss  was 
five  officers  and  about  fifty  men.  After  these 
operations  the  national  troops  remained  at 
Cedar  (.'reek  until  the  19th  of  October,  watching 
the  enemy  and  building  fortifications.  These 
fortifications  were  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  battle  followed  in  which 
Sheridan  made  his  famous  ride  from  "Win- 
chester, twenty  miles  away.''  The  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  bore  an  active  part  in  it  and 
lost  several  men.  After  this  battle  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  was  engaged  for 
one  month  guarding  the  Harper's  Ferry  & 
Winchester  Railroad,  after  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps 
(Gen.  Ord's).  in  the  department  then  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Butler.  It  arrived  at  Deep 
Bottom  on  the  27th  of  December,  1864.  where 
it  lay  until  the  25th  or  March,  1865.  at  which 
time  it  broke  camp  and  moved  to  the  Chicks 
hominy.  On  the  30th  of  March,  an  advance 
was  m  ul  •  on  the.  rebel  works,  and  skirmishing 
continued  until  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April, 
when  the  rebel  works  were  carried.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third,  during  this  time, 
was  three  days  on  the  skirmish  line  without 
relief,  and  their  provisions  had  to  be  carried  to 
them  by  the  Regimental  Quartermaster.  The 
loss  of  the  regiment  was  quite  severe  while  on 
this  long  skirmish  On  the  3d  of  April,  the 
whole  national  army  marched  in  pursuit  of 
Gen.  Lee,  toward  Danville.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  was  sent  with  other  troops  to 
burn  High  Bridge,  and  was  unexpectedly  sur- 
rounded by  Gen.  Lee's  cavalry,  and  the  entire 
force  captured,  and  carries!  along,  a*  prisoners 
of  war.  to  Appomattox  Court  House,  where  the 
rebel  army  some  time  afterward  surrendered, 
an  event  that  virtually  closed  the  war.  Soon 
after  this  the  reiriment  nroei'oded  to  \nnanoll*. 

IUIj,    till    1  t  hk'lll'  'H  IM"V  '  '            '    •        '  ■  J 

Md.,  and  from  thence  went  home  to  Camp 
Chase,  where,  on  the  12th  of  June,  it  was  mus- 
tered out  or  the  United  States  service. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Infantry. 

g  r- 
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for  one  hundred  days'  service,  had  two  Com- 
panies from  Crawford  County.    This  one  hun- 
dred days  service  was  designated  «  National 
Guard    service.    The  two  companies  of  the 
One  Hundred  and   Thirty-sixth,  were  Com- 
panies A  and  C.   The  first  was  officered  as  fol- 
lows :  Samuel  Smalley.  Captain  ;  C.eorgc  W 
Myers,  First  Lieutenant,  and  James  W.  Fulker- 
«on.  Second   Lieutenant.     Company  C  was 
offlcered_W  A.  Mitchell,  Captain ;    Ira  M. 
U>ry,  hrst  Lieutenant,  and  K.  paui.  Second 
Lieutenant.    The  regiment  reported  at  Camp 
Chase  May  12,  IS«4  :  was  mustered,  uniformed. 
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|  man"V  other  regiments,  in  which  the  county  was 
represented  by  scattering  recruits.    The  Fortv- 
fifth,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Sixty-fifth,  and 
|  several  others,  contained  more  or  less  men  from 
Crawford  County.    Also  several  batteries  and 
Cavalry  regiments  contained  representatives 
The  Twelfth   Cavalry,  perhaps,  was  more 
strongly  represented  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion.    Company  A  of  this  regiment  contained 
many  Crawford  County  men.     Capt    E  C 
Moderwcl!  and  Lieut.  1).  A.  Newell,  of  Com- 
pany A.  were  also  of  this  countv.    Capt  Mod- 
armed,  equipped  and  shi^r^T""™'  W<W  »,rorool«1  to  MaJor-  »nd  in  that  po- 

City.     It  remained  on  <r  JUf^8*0"  P-"  ™  ^  «»*  with  the  regiment 

around  W^Z2  2ZT°  '"  LiCUt  ^  ™  P™^  *om  ScLid  te 

-vice,  wht"S^ rZ^::tJ'Tr  LjUU?nant  ^v-ber24,  .863  and  was 

The  One  Hundred  and  S,v,,,.tf    ...  ,  ,       ,  ,  L  aValr-v  was  recruited  in  the 

>„  .  „UDf,red-ln.d  Se^»tv  n,„th  Infan-  |  fall  of  1863  and  contained  men  from  nearly 


.  ■  •  ..v  -niiiiu  mum 

p  (lrow  a  company  Trom  Crawford  Countv 
Company  B,  which  was  mustered  into  the  sen-- 
cewith  the  following  commissioned  officers 
Lyman  Parchcr,  Captain  ;  Thorny  A.  Patter- 
■W,  f  irst  Lieutenant,  and  Isaac  Z.  Bryant 
Second  Lieutenant.     These  officers  were  all 


every  county  in  the  State.  It  was  organized 
at  Camp  Taylor,  near  Cleveland,  when  it  was 
mustered  into  the  service  on  the  24th  or  No 
vetnber,  18G3,  and,  while  a  portion  of  it  re- 
mained on  duty  at  Johnson  s  Island  daring  the 
winter,  the  remainder  was  equipped  and  mount- 


mustered  out  »;m.  h.        •  a"  ,  wmer.  the  remainder  was  equipp 

tetcrn, ior  service  *  "* *~  °'  P  *  ^  1)Mini*"n-  ^ 

on  the  2!Uh  of 

The  One  Hundred  an,l  November,  left  for  Louisville,  and  from  thence 

organized  for  ^yLTl^  'T  T  U>  Lexi"*ton  and  Mo™«  Storting. 

ternber,  1864     Jt  .„  «Srl  1  t    ?  °    ^"    ^  ,865'  W,,en  U  W™  °r,,ercd  l"  >ashvillo. 

W8  ordered  to  Nashville,  !  From  thence  it  moved  to  Murfreesboro  and 


T„n„       .       .  "  M)  AasuviIIe, 

r«a    when  It  was  assigned  to  the  Second 

Co  a!  '  rF°Urlh  DiVi9i°n:  Tw"ti""  Armv 
Cops.     It  wa„  pM  at  ^  ; 

vi»e.  but  was  only  partly  engaged.  The 

5*2*- oo  duty  at  Nashville  until  June 

needed,  it  was  sent  home  to  Columbus,  paid  off 

ESSE*??™***1"*  WhS^ 
drew  anuET,       '"^  «* 


 *  ■  \  a_ji/i;i  v',  tl 

then  to  Knoxville.  It  accompanied  Gen.  Stone- 
man  in  his  raid  into  North  Carolina.  It  par 
ticipated  in  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  of  (lens.  Bragg  and  Wheeler.  The  Twelfth 
remained  on  duty  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
until  the  Uth  of  November,  1865,  when  it  was 
mustered  out  at  Nashville,  and  sent  home  to 
Columbus,  paid  off  and  discharged. 

The  Third  and  Tenth  Cavalry  regiments  also 
contained  men  from  Crawford  County,  but  just 
how  many  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  Capt 
K.  R.  Brink  was  from  this  county.    He  entered 

organi- 


There  w  '  "  WttS  'V",n  this  H* 

were,  however,  a  great  J  the  regiment  as  First  Lieutenant  at  its 
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zation,  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  resigned 
May  9,  I 865.  Of  other  representatives  in  the 
Third  Cavalry,  we  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion. 

In  compiling  the  war  history  of  the  eounty, 
we  have  drawn  pretty  freely  on  Whitelaw  Keid's 
history  of  ■•<  )hio  in  the  War."  As  it  is  claimed 
to  be  not  wholly  without  errors,  we  have  taken 
pains  to  consult  members  of  the  different  regi- 
nionts,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  have  them 
compare  it  with  their  own  recollections.  By 
this  means  we  have  l>een  enabled  to  detect  and 
correct  some  errors  that  existed,  and  think  that, 
as  now  given,  the  history  of  the  regiments  in 
which  Crawford  County  was  represented  is  sub- 
stantially correct  There  may  I>e  omissions  of 
regiments  that  should  have  mention,  but.  if  so, 
it  is  not  our  fault.  We  have  used  the  greatest 
exertions  to  obtain  full  information  of  the 
county's  military  history,  but,  in  many  cases 
have  found  the  facilities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion meager. 

The  county  was  twice  drafted,  but  neither 
time  for  a  very  large  number  of  men.  The  first 
took  place  the  last  of  September.  1862,  and  was 
for  the  following  numbers  of  men,  by  town- 
ships :  Polk,  69 ;  Jackson,  102  ;  Whetstone. 
45  ;  Chatfield.  59  ;  Sandusky,  33  ;  Cranberry. 
42 ;  Texas.  2  ;  Vernon,  30 ;  Lykens,  40  ;  Lib- 
erty. 56  ;  Auburn,  22  ;  Holmes,  55  :  Bucvrus. 
22  ;  Dallas,  0.  The  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
filled  its  quota  and  was  not  drafted,  anil  it  is 
said  to  be  the  only  township  in  the  county  that 
had  no  draft  during  the  war.  There  was  some 
trouble  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the  draft,  as  to 
forcing  the  recruits  thus  obtained  into  the  serv- 
ice. Some  of  the  drafted  men  resisted,  and, 
backed  by  a  numerous  party  in  the  county  op- 
posed to  the  war.  there  were,  for  a  time,  indica- 
tions and  strong  fears  of  a  riot.  It  was  In- 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of 
peace  and  good  order  that  a  collision  was  pre- 
vented  and  serious  consequences  avoided.  \s 
it  was,  there  were  a  few  little  scenes  occurred 


that  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

Another  draft  took  place  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1861,  for  a  smaller  number  of  men  than  the 
previous  one.  It  was  as  follows,  by  townships ! 
Bucyrus.  16;  Auburn,  9;  Holmes,  11  j  Texas, 
2:  Chatfield,  2;  Cranberry.  1  :  Todd.  23;  Folk, 
24  ;  Liberty,  S  ;  Jackson.  5.  These,  however, 
we  believe,  were  mostly  filled  up  by  voluntary 
enlistment  before  the  day  set  for  the  drafted 
men  to  report  at  headquarters. 

Poets  and  painters  have,  by  common  accord, 
agreed  to  represent  the  angel  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy in  a  female  form  -a  tribute  that  is  in  no 
wise  unmerited.  From  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  the  kindest  feelings  of 
women  have  I  wen  excited  by  the  woes  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  and  her  warmest  sympathies 
aroused  in  alleviating  trouble  and  affliction,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  her  kind  and  generous  minis- 
trations.   The  most  notable  instance  on  record 


of  woman'i 


and  affection  occurred  over 


eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  at  Bethany,  and  atthesepul- 
cher  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary.  And  t'nmi 
that  day  to  this,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  woman 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  midst  of  woe  and 
misery  and  suffering  and  sorrow.  In  sickness, 
there  is  no  hand  like  hers  to  smooth  the  pil- 
low, moiaten  the  fevered  lips,  and  wipe  the  cold, 
damp  dews  of  agony  from  the  throbbing  brow. 
This  angelic  spirit  of  the  sex  was  beautifully 
exemplified  during  the  late  war.  How  many 
thousands  of  noble-hearted  women  left  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  home,  and,  braving 
the  dangers  of  field  and  hospital,  spent  those 
four  long,  gloomy  years  iu  administering  to  t"c 
wants  of  suffering  soldiers !  They  went  forth 
to  the  post  of  duty,  expressing  the  couviciiou 
that,  if  they  fell,  their  loss  would  not  be  felt- 
Heroic  but  mistaken  souls !  The  world  sus- 
tains it«  heaviest  loss  when  such  spirits  fall 
But  all  the  good  accomplished  during  the  >™r 
by  female  hands  was  not  due  alone  to 
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who  went  forth  to  nurse  un<l  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Those  who  remained  be- 
bind  performed  a  work  for  good,  the  half  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  told,  and  which  ean 
scarcely  he  realized  by  the  outside  world. 

The  Soldiers'  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  an  or- 
ganization of  broad  and  liberal  beneficence,  and 
one  to  which  many  a  poor  and  wounded  soldier  I 
was  indebted  for  his  very  life.  The  following 
extract  is  from  a  soldier's  letter,  published  in 
the  Bueynis  Journal  in  an  early  period  of  the 
war.  and  illustrates  the  good  work  of  these 
societies.  "It  was  about  ."i  o'clock  in  the  aft 
ernoon  when  I  arrived  in  the  hospital.  Soon 
after  my  entrance  I  was  stripped  and  bathed 
in  a  large  tub  of  tepid  water,  shown  to  bed,  and 
a  nice  clean  white  shirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers 
were  given  me.  I  soon  encased  my  tired  limbs 
in  my  new  wardrobe,  and  while  doing  so.  my 
eyes  caught  sight  of  the  words.  •  From  the 
Woman's  Aid  Society."  stamped  in  black  ink  on 
each  garment.  I  lay  down,  pulled  the  blanket 
over  my  head  and  thought  of  my  situation. 
Here  I  am  in  a  hospital,  prostrated  with  disease, 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  over  eight  hundred 
miles  from  any  spot  I  ean  call  home.  My  own 
mother  and  sister  long  since  dead  ;  but  the  no- 
ble-hearted women  of  the  North— those  angels  of 
mercy— arc  supplying  the  place  of  mother  and 
sister,  not  only  to  me.  but  to  thousands  of  suf- 
fering soldiers  from  every  State.  Presently  I 
felt  two  large  tears  coursing  down  my  cheeks, 
and  running  into  my  mustache,  followed  by 
myriads  of  others  dropping  on  the  sheet  under 
my  chin,  forming  innumerable  little  salt  water 
pools.  When  well  I  am  a  strong  man.  and 
it  requires  some  sudden  and  deep  grief  to 
bring  me  to  tears  :  but  tears  of  gratitude  (lowed 
from  me  that  evening,  as  freely  as  drops  of  rain 
from  an  April  cloud:  ami.  like  a  spoiled  child 
I  cried  myself  to  sleep."  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance of  the  good  accomplished  by  these  soci- 
eties, originated  and  maintained  hv  the  noble 
ladies  of  the  land.    A  soldiers  aid  society  was 


one  of  the  earliest  organizations  inaugurated  in 
the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  siek  and  wounded 
in  camp  atid  hospital.  This  organization 
found  a  ready  response,  among  the  ladies  of 
Crawford  County.  A  society,  auxiliary  to  that 
of  the  State,  was  formed  in  Bucyrus.  with 
branches  in  the  different  townships,  which  was 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  great  and  no- 
ble work. 

The  first  organization  of  the  society  in  Bucy- 
rus  took  place  on  the  1  It li  of  October.  lSlil. 
Mrs.  Hr.  Herri  man  was  elected  President ;  Mrs. 
William  Rowse.  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Ilowhert, 
Treasurer.  Large  donations  were  made  to  the 
society,  and  l<t  cents  constituted  the  fee  for 
membership.  For  some  time  the  society  met 
regularly  in  Quinby  Block,  but  eventually  be- 
come lukewarm,  then  dropped  on"  into  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  nap.  from  which  it  was  aroused  in 
the  fall  of  1862.  It  was  re-organized  and  Mrs. 
J.  Scroggs  was  elected  President,  and  Mrs. 
Ilowhert.  Secretary.  But  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come  dormant  again  in  a  short  time,  in  which 
state  it  remained  until  June.  L8t>H.  when  it  was 
re  organized  a  second  time,  and  Mrs.  I.  C. 
Kingsley  elected  President  :  Mrs.  R.  T.  John- 
ston, Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Robinson, 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  Rowse.  Treasurer. 
I'nder  this  last  organization,  it  continued  in 
operation  until  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  the 
return  of  the  troops,  no  longer  requited  its 
good  work.  The  great  number  of  boxes  of 
clothing  for  the  well  and  dainties  and  sweet- 
meats for  the  siek.  sent  on"  by  the  society  and 
its  township  branches,  made  glad  the  heart  of 
many  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war.  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot,  having  for  its  object  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Crawford  County,  who  had  fallen,  or 
might  fall,  in  battle.  In  January.  IS 03.  a  prop- 
osition was  made  by  the  members  of  Oak  wood 
Cemetery  to  donate  a  lot,  valued  at  #125.  pro- 
vided the  citizens  of  the  county  would  subscribe 
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a  sufficient  amount  ($2,000)  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument.     An  organization,  or  association, 
was  formed,  known  as  the  "  Crawford  County, 
Ohio,  Monumental  Association  ;  by-laws  and  a 
constitution  were  adopted,  and  officers  elected. 
For  a  time,  great  interest  was  manifested,  and 

(HA  PTE 

BICY Ill's  T< iWNSHlP-TOPOr.RAPHU  A L— SOM K  o 
GAME  AND  PIONEER  SPORTS — THE  N 
ZATION- SCHOOLS 

TDU  CYRUS  TOWNSHIP  is  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Crawford  County. 
Tt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holmes  Town- 
ship, on  the  east  by  Whetstone,  on  the  south 
by  Dallas,  and  on  the  west  by  Dallas  and  Todd. 
Bucyrus  Township  was  known  in  the  original 
Government  survey  as  Township  :i,  of  Range 
16.    At  the  present  time,  this  division  is  of 
regular  legal  size,  six  miles  square,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  full  sections  or  square  miles,  but, 
when  first  organized,  it  was  considered  a  frac- 
tional township,  for  the  reason  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  territory  was  then  a  part 
of  the  Wyandot  Indian  reservation.    The  town 
ship  was  named  after  the  village  located  during 
the  spring  of  1322,  in  the  northeastern  corner. 
Two  small  streams  form  the  water  course  of  this 
division  or  Crawford  County,  the  Sandusky 
River,  and  the  head  waters  of  one  branch  of 
the  Scioto.    The  Sandusky  enters  the  township 
at  the  northeastern  corner,  and  winds  along  for 
nearly  ten  miles  toward  the  southwest,  until  it 
leaves  Bucyrus  Township  two  miles  north  of 
toe  south  western  corner.    The  Scioto  is  formed 
by  several  rivulets,  which  drain  the  farms  just 
south  of  Bucyrus  corporation.    For  awn* 
miles  this  stream  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  fre- 
quently dry  during  the  summer  time.  The 
general  course  of  the  Scioto  is  also  toward  the 

•CantrtUiU-d  by  Ttioiuu  P.  Ho\*ey. 

the  strongest  hoj>cs  were  entertained  of  an  early 
accomplishment  of  the  laudable  undertaking. 
But  the  zeal  of  those  entrusted  with  the  work 
died  out,  and  the  county's  soldier  dead  still 
sleep  with  no  other  monument  than  that  raised 
by  their  brave  deeds  in  defense  of  their  country. 

B  VMS 

t  THE  EAHI.V  DRAW  BACKS— SETTLEMENT  -WILD 
ORION  PAMIEY— TOWNSHIP  OROAIU- 
.  CnUttCHES,  ETC. 

southwest,  while  flowing  in  Bucyrus  Township, 
and  winds  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  San- 
dusky River,  and  some  two  miles  southeast; 
consequently  the  water  shed  between  the  St 
Lawrence  Basin  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  ex- 
tends across  Bucyrus  Township  from  northeast 
to  southwest.    There  are  several  buildings  locat- 
ed on  this  watcr-shed,  of  which  it  is  asserted  the 
rain  falling  on  one  roof  assists  in  forming  the 
broad  Mississippi,  while  that  descending  upon 
the  other  finds  its  wny  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  land  in  Bucyrus  Township  is  generally 
very  level,  but  near  the  Sandusky  River  it  is 
more  irregular,  and  the  line  of  small  bluffs 
along  this,  small  stream  are  sometimes  called 
hills  by  the  inhabitants.    The  soil  is  very  fcr 
tile  and  well  adapted  to  farming,  which  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
residents  of  the  town.    However,  many  of  tin- 
fanners  on  the  plains  derive  most  of  their  in 
come  by  raising  cattle.    When  the  country  wss 
first  set  tled,  these  plains  were  covered  with  tall 
rank  grass  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  numerous 
KwiimtK  «il>riiiiirli>.  1     Mjinv  old  settlers  assert 
that  these  plains  were,  fifty  years  ago,  so  to" 
and  wet  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  farming.    Most  of 
the  township  was  originally  covered  byaflWWt 
of  very  heavy  timber,  which  almost  entirely 
prevented  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  the 
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ground  ;  this,  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  nec- 
essarily made  very  muddy  roads,  even  with 
the  little  travel  then  passing  on  them.  The 
general  dampness  of  the  country  at  that  time 
produced  fever  and  ague,  which  were  also  great 
drawbacks  to  rapid  improvement.  The  total 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  to  one 
who  can  look  back  half  a  centurv,  seems  nlmost 
miraculous,  and,  could  one  of  the'  early  residents 
return,  after  an  absence  of  fifty  years',  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  recognizo  a  single  familiar 
landmark  or  half  a  dozen  familiar  faces. 

Most  of  the  pioneers  were  men  of  small 
means  ;  their  stock  of  cash  Iwing  generally  ex- 
hausted upon  paying  the  Government  prie'e  for 
eighty,  or,  at  most,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land.     The  distance  from  grist  mills  and 
other  settlements,  where  necessary  supplies 
could  be  obtained,  was  about  the  most  serious 
difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  For 
several  years,  nearly  all  the  Hour  used  bad  to 
be  brought  from  the  mills,  on  Mohican  Creek, 
and  its  tributaries  in  Richland  County,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  distant.    The  earliest  practice  of 
the  settlers  was  to  make  a  trip  in  an  ox-wagon, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mills  purchase  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat ;  then  have  it  ground, 
and  carry  the  flour  back  to  Bueyrus  Township, 
the  •'  voyage r'  consuming  at  times  from  a  week 
to  ten  days.    Many  became  discouraged  at  the 
hanlsh.ps  they  had  to  encounter,  and  returned 
to  thelr  former  homes  in  the  Kast.  Others 
would  have  followed  their  example  could  they 
have  raised  the  wherew.th  to  take  them  there. 
Hits  state  of  affairs,  however,  .lid  not  fattt  long 
most  of  the  settlers  becoming  entirely  satisfied 
after  a  few  years'  residence,  the  improvements 
or  the  early  country  each  year  making  it  more 
tolerable  to  live  in,  and  giving  inereascd  prom- 
ise of  its  future  prosperity. 

Samuel  Norton,  the  first  settler  of  Bueyrus 
Township,  was  bora  within  one  mile  of  Con- 
gress Spring,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y..  March  3, 
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I  1780.    His  father  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and, 
many  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
haul  emigrated  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
Connecticut  Samuel  Norton  was  married  Jan- 
uary 1,  1804.  to  Miss  Mary  Bucklin,  who  was 
born  in  Coventry,  Kent  Co.,  R.  I.,  October  31, 
1785.     The  Bucklins  were  of  Knglish  descent, 
and  Mary  Bucklin  s  parents  moved  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  when  she  was 
about  six  years  of  age,  and  some  twelve  years 
afterward  to  what  is  now  Susquehanna  County, 
Pcnn.,  where  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Nor 
ton.     The  young  couple  settled  near  Klk  Hill. 
J  th<m   in    Luzerne   but  now  in  Susquehanna 
County.  This  distriet  is  situated  in  the  mount 
ain  regions  of  that  State ;  the  land  is  poor, 
and  even  at  that  time  the  country  was  very 
wild.    It  is  said  that  at  one  time,  while  Norton 
was  still  a  resident  of  Klk  Hill,  he  shot  a  pan 
ther  which  measured  eleven  feet  and  three 
inches.    These  wild  beasts  have  never  l>ecii 
Men  in  Crawford  County  since  it  was  first  set- 
tled by  white  men,  and.  although  the  first 
settlers  of  Bueyrus  Township  emigrated  to  a 
newer  country,  they  did  not,  in  some  respeets. 
find  a  wilder  one.  Norton  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  wild,  rocky  Pennsylvania  land,  and,  after  re 
siding  there  with  his  wife  for  over  fifteen  years, 
determined  to  seek  a  more  congenial  country 
He  took  the  Western  fever  and  finally  decided 
that  his  destination  should  be  the  land  ob- 
tained by  the  New  Purchase.    His  wife  was  op- 
posed to  this  movement,  of  the  Norton  family, 
and  refused  to  go  unless  her  brother  AlbHeooe 
Bucklin  would  go  along.    Norton  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Bucklin  to  accompany  him 
with  his  family,  by  promising  him  fifty  acres  of 
bod. 

Very  late  in  the  spring  of"  1819.  the  pioneers 
left  their  home  in  Pennsylvania,  and.  after  jour- 
neying about  (!<►()  miles  in  a  big  ■•schooner" 
wagon,  reached  the  present  site  of  Bueyrus  some 
time  in  October.  181ft.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  following  eighteen  persons— Samuel  Norton 
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-I  hi.  wife,  Mar,  ^^J^^A 
ters  Uuisa  (now  Mrs.  H  C.arton,  of  Todd 
Township).  Catharine  (now  Mrs  J  Shall,*  B«- 
eVms,  and  KlUabeth  (now  Mn,  A  M. 
oV  Bucvn..).  their  three  sons.  Bcnsellaer  \\  ar- 
na  („ow  a  «ideotofMUw>on)Md  \\«Mo 
Norton  |   Albijcuec  Bucklln  and  wife to*  <W 

ctaildW-Eatber,  Cynthia.  A..str,*.  hl.»»« *h. 

Alned.  an.l  Pitt  ;    also  IVH.v.  »"  jf'^1 
daughter  of  the  Bucklim.  ami  >eth  Holme*. 
The  latter  was  a  Captain  of  teamsters  during 
1  the  war  of  1*12.  and  he  always  reported  than 
the  division  he  was  in.  which  was  eomomaiW 
bv    Col.   Morrison,   passed   over    the  land 
upon   which    Bucyrus   is   now  located,  and 
encamped    for  the    night  near    where  the 
Bucvrnn  Machine  Works  now  stand.  Holmes 
directed   Norton  and   BocUia  to   this  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  but,  before  they  had  Unally 
determined  upon  a  permanent  location,  the  two 
families  were  left  for  a  few  days  at  the  Harding 
settlement,  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Onlum 
and  the  three  men  visited  different  pOrtiOlM  or 
the  New  Purchase.     Of  the  eighteen  member* 
Of  this  first  settlement,  seven  are  still  alive- 
Mrs.  II-  Oarton,  of  Todd  Township  ,   Mrs.  J. 
Shall  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jones. of  Bucyrus  ,  bar- 
ren Norton,  of  Kirksville,  Adair  Co..  Mo,  Esther 
and  Cynthia,  two  of  Bueklin's  daughters,  and 
I'olly/the  adopted  child.     The  three  latter  are 
residents  of  Western  States. 

After  reaching  their  destination,  the  two  fam- 
ilies lived  for  three  days  in  an  Indian  wigwam, 
whieh  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  court 
house,  and,  during  this  brief  period,  the  three 
men  constructed  a  more  durable  residence.  This 
first  rude  home  was  built  of  small  round  logs 
and  erected  upon  the  blufT  of  the  Sandusky 
Kiver,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Christian  Shonert.    The  two  fam- 
ilies moved  into  this  log  cabin,  and.  shortly 
afterward,  another  was  constructed  near  where 
I  Thomas  Hall's  barn  is  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  was  the  first  home  of  the  Bncklin  family. 


When  these  settlers  construct  their  firs  ub£ 
tu,  lu,Uvst  white  neigbWs  were  cigh ,t  »*. 
off.  on  the  banks  of  the  Olentangv.  a  I  that 
settlement  insisted  only  of  a  few  . 
who  were  generally  as  nomadic  ...  ha  J 

transient  in  location. 
ever,  that,  at  this  time.  Darnel  >  U>  c  ad  and 
family,  who  ^wavd^cup,ede^^ 

north  of  Bucyrus,  were  rodents  oi   -  - 
settlement  on  the  Olentangv.   *«<^  ^ 
there  was  not  a  single  white  man  withm  wM* 
tm-wthehmitsofCrawfc,,^^ 

I  .wl  west  of  Norton  s,  but  a  to*  w  hite  a 
lived  at  Tymochtce.  then  in  Crawford,  bat  no 
Wvando,  County.    The  Norton  ^ 
their  first  log-cabin  homedunng onew,n*r a 

»ntil  July.  1820.    l»tuisW  ,'n:^noow 
February  11,  1819,  Sophronta  »«*»^ 
Mrs.  M  M.  Johnson,  of  Chicago),  who  w»» 
firHt  white  child  born  on  what  ^«""*£2 

Umits  of  Crawford  County  Rulers 
VI  V  of  the  land  occupied  by 
Z  been  made,  it  was  discovered  t  at  N*** 

chin  (on  theriteoftlvep^tSho^  ^ 
towel  was  just  north  of  his  land,  and  so  l 
bXanothi  log  cabin  on  the  site  n  -^ 
pied  by  Mr.  W,  H  .Droughts  ,( 
eabin  was  modeled  after  an  ] 
architecture;  it  wa.  ^^Tj^jL 
..double  cabin'   house,  and  ha, 1  * 

••      nhimnevswith  a  foundation  or  sion 
neys.  or.  chimney  swim  •»  a 
and  then  built  of  sticks  and  plastered  w.U 
Z  this  cabin,  it  is  reinU.1  i>V -me  ol  the^ 

^WtoW^tf^^h« 
wood-trec-s  was  used  for  ™™"<      „  ,iai| 

woven  like  chair-bottoms  :  but  the  family 
ple„ty  to  eat.  and  were  happy  ^ 
thev  had  a  barrel  and  a  halt  of  rtw 
in  the  house-,  obtained  from  the  wild  bee. 
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ize  by  citizens  who,  in  the  present  day,  have  all 
the  necessities,  many  of  the  conveniences  and 
comforts,  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  In 
those  days,  many  domestic  articles  designed  for 
daily  use  al>out  the  household  and  farm  were 
very  rude  and  unhandy.  Those  early  pioneer 
settlers  could  not  always  visit  the  market  when 
they  needed  useful  implements,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  pressed  into  service  much  mate- 
rial obtained  from  Nature's  great  storehouse. 
The  fires,  if  permitted  to  go  out,  were  relighted 
with  punk  and  Hint.  Window-panes  were  made 
of  oiled  paper.  When  the  Nortons  arrived,  in 
1819,  the  nearest  flouring-mills  were  at  Lexing- 
ton, Richland  Co.,  and  the  Herron  Mills,  near 
Fredericksburg.  The  man  or  lx>y  who  visited 
these  mills  walked  the  entire  distance  and  led 


punching  small  holes  close  together  all  over 
it,  and.  nailing  it  on  a  board  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  middle  is  curved  upward  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  board.  Meal  could  be  made 
by  industriously  rubbing  ears  of  corn  along  its 
surface;  aud  this  must  be  done  till  sufficient 
meal  is  obtained  to  furnish  food  for  upper,  and 
breakfast  next  morning.  The  mother,  then, 
having  nothing  in  the  house  for  supper,  says  to 
her  children  :  "  Hen-,  l^ouiaa,  you  and  Warren 
take  this  basket  and  go  out  to  the  corn-patch 
and  briug  in  enough  corn  to  grate  for  supper 
and  breakfast."  When  the  children  return,  the 
grater  is  taken  down,  and,  after  considerable 
hard  labor,  the  meal  was  provided.  If  the  corn 
meal  was  mixed  and  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven,  it 


was  called  "  pone  ;  "  if  baked  on  a  board,  near 
a  horse  loaded  with  two  or  three  sacks  of  wheat,  or  over  the  tire,  it  was  called  "  Johnny  cake  ;  " 
Sometimes  there  were  many  waiting,  and  some  and  if  it  was  made  into  round  balls  and  baked 
customers  could  not  secure  a  grist  for  two  or  '  in  the  oven,  they  then  called  these  balls  •■  corn 
three  days.  These  mills  were  run  by  water-  dodgers."  A  very  common  way  was  to  boil  the 
power,  and  when  the  season  was  dry  they  were  meal  into  mush  and  eat  it  with  milk.  But  sonic- 
compelled  to  grind  by  hand.  When  the  Norton  times  flour  and  corn  meal  could  not  be  either 
family  could  not  visit  these  mills,  they  secured  pounded  with  a  pestle  or  grated  with  their  rude 
flour  and  meal  by  pounding  the  wheat  or  corn  instrument,  for  the  reason  that  no  grains  of  this 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle.  The  mortar  description  were  in  the  cabin,  and  the  Nortons 
used  was  a  log,  hollowed  out  by  burning  a  hole  could  not  secure  of  their  few  neighbors  either 
with  fire  until  the  cavity  was  large  enough  to  {  grain,  flour  or  meal.  It  is  reported  by  Norton's 
hold  half  a  bushel  of  grain.  The  meal  was  ]  daughters  that  they  frequently  lived  for  weeks 
sifted  with  sieves  of  three  different  sizes,  and  !  without  bread,  during  which  time  the  family 
three  grades  of  flour  were  obtained.  The  finest  subsisted  upon  honey,  pork,  potatoes,  and  game 
was  baked  into  bread  ;  the  coarsest  was  boiled,  from  the  woods.  Wild  turkeys  were  frequently 
and  it  sometimes  required  a  whole  day  over  the  shot ;  they  were  cooked  on  a  hook  in  the  fire- 
fire  to  soften  it.  When  the  wheat  flour  was  all  place,  with  a  pan  underneath  to  catch  the  drip- 
gone,  the  family  sulwisted  on  food  prepared  pings,  and  these  were  poured  over  the  suspended 
from  corn  meal,  but  frequently  there  was  none  carcass  with  a  spoon.  The  forests  were  for 
of  this  in  the  cabin,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  many  years  full  of  smaller  game,  upon  which  a 
busy  with  other  household  duties,  was  expected    meal  could  be  made  when  other  expedients 


1_ 

! 


to  provide  a  supper  without  even  flour,  corn 
meal,  vegetables  or  meat  The  father  is  away 
at  work  and  will  shortly  appear,  tired  and  hun- 
gry. The  pioneer  women  were  full  of  resources  ; 
they  had  an  instrument  they  called  a  grater, 
made  by  taking  one  side  of  an  old  tin  bucket, 


failed.  One  winter.  Mr.  Norton  killed  five  deer 
near  the  present  site  of  T.  C.  Hall's  barn.  A 
deer-lick  was  situated  near  the  river  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and,  when  these  animals  visited  this  lick, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  unerring  shot  of  the 
first  pioneer  settler.    Deer  continued  plenty  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus  until  after  1830.  In  .  Norton  cut  the  legs  of  the  wheel  and  made  it 
consequence  of  the  industry  of  many  swarms  more  convenient  ;  thut  she  soon  acquired  great 
of  bees,  Crawford,  at  an  early  day,  was  literally  skill  and  became  an  expert  At  first  she  was 
a  land  abounding  with  honey,  if  not  milk,  quite  proud  of  her  handiwork,  but  soon  found, 
The  Indians,  depending  on  nature  to  provide  to  her  sorrow,  they  appreciated  the  skill  of  the 
food,  never  wasted  what  they  found  in  the  for-  best  spinner  in  the  Norton  family,  for  they  in 
est,  and,  in  obtaining  honey,  never  secured  at  creased  her  •'  stint "  or  task,  and  she  had  then 
one  time  more  than  they  wished  to  supply  their  less  time  for  play.  She  relates  that  in  her 
temporal  wants.  Norton  found,  in  one  day,  youthful  days  she  frequently  regretted  ever 
twenty-three  bee-trees,  and  the  honey  secured  learning  how  to  spin  because  it  was  such  tedi- 
from  the  woods  was  always  a  rich  treat  to  the  ous  work.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Norton  settled  in 
children,  and  more  especially  when  the  family  Crawford  County,  he  visited  the  Quaker  settle- 
ment near  Mount  Gilead,  and  procured  ten 
pounds  or  wool ;  this  aided  for  some  time  in 
providing  linsey-woolsey  for  winter  garments. 
Flax  was  procured  before  many  months, 
and  linen  garments  were  made  for  summer  wear. 
Norton  finally  purchased  forty  sheep  from  set- 
scarcity  of  food.     It  was  necessary   for  the    tiers  in  Marion  County,  and  brought  these  val 


larder  was  not  filled  with  those  articles  which, 
at  this  day,  every  family  considers  a  necessity. 
Norton  also  secured  his  first  swarm  of  bet* 
from  the  wild  ls?es  found  in  the  woods. 

The  hardships  suffered  by  the  Norton 
family   were   not  only  in  consequence  of  a 


family  to  be  cloUied,  and  in  1820,  Mose 
Erarich  could  not  close  out  regardless  of 
cost  his  entire  stock  of  winter  clothing  to 
the  few  settlers  of  Crawford  County.  Sixty 
years  ago.  the  county  was  without  a  clothing 
store,  shoe  store,  dry-good*  store  or  millinery 


uablc  domestic  animals  to  his  pioneer  home, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  all  devoured  by 
wolves.  For  many  years,  the  settlers  were  not 
able  to  keep  sheep  in  consequence  of  these 
same  mutton-loving  beasts.  The  early  settlers 
were  not  fond  of  these  ravenous  animals  ;  their 


] 


establishment.  Then  the  Norton  family  had  '  bowling  and  yelping  made  many  a  uight  hide- 
to  provide  their  own  clothing  and  not  only  that  ous.  and  for  this  and  many  other  reasons  it  was 
but  also  make  the  cloth  before  the  garment  soon  decided  that  in  order  to  civilixe  the  county 
could  »«•  cut  and  sewed  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  the  wolves  should  be  exterminated.  A  bounty 
they  frequently  were  compelled  to  spin  the  yarn  was  paid  by  the  State  for  the  scalp  of  each 
with  which  they  wove  this  cloth.  The  Nortons  wolf,  not  that  these  scalps  were  valuable,  but 
brought  from  Pennsylvania  both  looms  and  became  each  new  scalp  secured  furnished  addi- 
spinning-wheels  ;  in  those  early  days  every  I  tional  proof  that  the  mutton  crop  of  the  future 
young  lady  was  Uiught  to  spin,  and  many  looked  more  promising.  The  latest  statistics 
added  weaving  to  their  skill  as  industrious  and  prove  that  Crawford  County  has  at  the  preset 
expert  house-k.K'pers  j  mothers  frequently  were  time  over  fifty  thousand  sheep,  but  theu,  for 
expected  to  cook,  wash,  scrub,  bake,  sew.  spin  over  forty  years,  the  County  Commissioners  for 
and  weave  for  a  large  family  of  small  children  satisfactory  reasons  have  stopped  purchasing 
without  any  assistance.  Mrs.  Norton's  elder  wolf-scalps.  The  only  bears  killed  in  Crawford 
children  were  valuable  aid  in  providing  cloth-  since  the  Norton  family  removed  to  the  town- 
ship were  au  old  she-bear  and  two  cubs  that 


ing  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  After 
the  girls  learned  the  art  of  spinning,  they  were 
made  to  finish  so  much  each  day.  Mrs.  Jones 
reports  that,  in  order  to  encourage  her  Mr 


wandered  into  Whetstone  Township  some  forty- 
five  years  ago  from  their  former  haunts  in  what 
is  now  Morrow  County.     The  weather  during 
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the  winter  of  1819-20  was  very  mild,  and  Nor- 
ton sowed  his  first  crop  in  February.  1820; 
which  yielded  a  bountiful  harvest.  Norton 
said  in  after  years  he  never  had  a  finer  crop 
than  the  first  one  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Bu- 
cyrus  Township.  In  order  to  provide  bis 
family  with  shoes,  Mr.  Norton  started  a  private 
tanner}'  and  for  several  years  tanned  all  the 
leather  necessary  for  family  use  ;  it  was  also 
necessary  for  him  to  manufacture  home  made 
shoes,  and  consequently  he  was  the  first  tanner 
and  shoemaker  that  settled  in  the  county ; 
when  other  men  arrived,  however,  who  were 
skillful  at  these  trades,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  patronized  them.  Norton  brought 
the  seed,  from  which  his  first  fruit  trees  were 
raised,  from  his  old  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  Norton  family 
arrived  at  their  new  home,  they  were  visited 
bj-  a  band  of  Indians  from  the  Wyandot  Reser- 
vation, near  Upper  Sandusky.  These  savage 
neighbors  were  always  peaceable,  and  never 
committed  any  acts  of  depredation  upon  the 
person  of  any  of  the  early  settlers.  They 
sometimes  visited    Norton's  cabin  when  the 


creed  the  woods,  which  were  being  constantly 
used  by  the  red  man.  These  primitive  high- 
ways were  generally  worn  deep  into  the  soil, 
for  the  reason  that  in  traveling  the  savages 
walked  single  file,  and  each  member  of  the 
band  stepped  in  the  spot  his  predecessor's  foot 
had  been.  One  of  these  trails  crossed  over  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Bucyrus  Machine 
Works,  ami  during  a  fine  day  the  Norton  chil- 
dren were  playing  "  hide  and  go  seek  "  in  this 
vicinity  ;  one  young  lady  concealed  herself  be- 
hind a  log,  and,  while  in  this  position,  a  com- 
pany of  the  savages  came  along  the  trail. 
Charley  Klliott,  an  Indian  well  known  to  many 
early  settlers,  was  with  this  band  at  the  time. 
When  the  natives  saw  the  child,  they  raised  a 
whoop,  which  caused  the  little  girl  suddenly  to 
feel  that  the  play  for  the  time  being  might  be 
postponed,  and  she  made  liaste  to  vacate  her 
pboe  of  concealment  The  children  all  ran 
screaming  toward  home,  and  the  savages, 
noticing  the  effect  caused  by  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance, gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  by 
numerous  whoops,  yells  and  grunts,  which 
caused  the  children  to  make  still  better  time 
men  were  absent,  and  at  such  times  took  great    in  their  endeavors  to  reach  the  cabin,  although 


pleasure  in  frightening  the  unprotected  in- 
mates. At  first.  Mrs.  Norton  could  not  con- 
ceal her  terror  during  these  visits.  The  smaller 
children  would  gather  around  her  skirts  for 
protection,  but  the  appearance  of  the  good 
lady  was  not  encouraging  to  her  elder  children, 
who  were  as  much  frightened  as  their  mother. 
The  savages  always  enjoyed  these  scenes,  and, 
when  they  discovered  the  effect  their  very 
presence  inspired,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feel 
ings  by  numerous  whoops  and  yells,  which 
conduct  on  their  part  was  not  calculated  to 
assure  the  frightened  family  that  they  were 
only  the  innocent  victims  for  the  harmless  sav- 
age amusement  which  their  unwelcome  visitors 
were  having.  The  Sandusky  BITOT  was  navi- 
gable for  Indian  canoes  only  at  high  water,  but 
it  is  reported  that  numerous  Indian  trails  trav- 


thc  delighted  natives  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  frightened  innocents.  The  spring  after 
Mr.  Norton's  family  removed  to  their  new 
home,  the  Indians  appeared  in  force  at  their 
sugar-camp,  which  was  then  situated  on  and 
near  the  present  site  of  the  public  square. 
Many  maple-trees  were  in  this  vicinity,  and  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  these  natives  to  visit 
this  locality  each  spring  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  the  maple  sap  down  into  sugar.  At 
such  times,  they  brought  large  brass  kettles, 
which  were  furnished  them  among  other  sup- 
plies which  they  received  each  year  from  the 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  previous  treaty.  Most  of  these  Wy- 
andot Indians  were  great  beggars.  Each  year, 
the  United  States  distributed  among  this  tribe 
a  certain  amount  of  goods,  consisting  of  food, 
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veers  Bnddii  sold  U  to  Mr.  Harris  < B-hJ 
;1  it,  Hw  of  Mr.  Norton,  and  moved  with  hit 
^mU*,  TUeto.norBuc^ 
8U^yed  on  mother  n^of^N= 
land  doling  the  early  pert  of  18--,  an 
after  this  Mr.  Norton  turned  to  WjWj 


ckrthiDft  and  also  many  valuable  utensils^ 
which  "alter  articles  were  furnished  .n  order  to 
induce  the  native  to  adopt  <^«*~ 
These  annual  supplies  destroyed  what  1  trie  n 
dustry  the  tri»>e  might  have  cultivated  to 
several  centuries,  for  it  made  them  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  others  ;  and.  naturally, 
if  anv  additional  ^c*™X^%*Tl 

thev  "endeavoml  to  secure  these  also  from  the    and  I  er  Oa  g  practiced  medicine 

wll,  hy  plaintive  appeals.    If  **  ****  Z 

proved  fruitless,  they  sometimes  brought  dr  ed    tor     r^  ^  ^  ^  u^ 

venison,  which  they  endeavored  to  trade  to  the    reach t Ins  ^  ^  „ 

settlers  for  ,>ork.  and  they  frequently  ap^ered    tout   ue   er  ^  ^  ^ 

with  bark  l2i  filled  with  c.anberru-s,  .Inch  1   '  J   extel)give  rotation,  if  «ot  a 

thev  desired  to  trade  for  bread  and  pork.    The    fuse,  sh     a  rf  ft  change 

liians  consider  all  the  game  in  the  forests    Uicra t,  e  -m  -  ^ 
their  property,  and,  when  they  found  the  conn-     *  hi .  ^  .q  ^  new  country, 

trv  was  being  rapidly  settled  by  the  wh,  es  ^ k  s  k  and  died.  Her  daughter  W«* 
'  Zs  frequently  came  into  the  neighborly  Ito     he  took^k  Suipnenson.  a  hatter,  who 

hunt,  in  order  that  the  game  would  not  fall  be *  ™^  rade  for  some  years  in  Bucyru* 
into  he  hands  of  white  settlers.  ^    ,  f Im  1  v  lived  in  their  double-eabm 

When  the  lands  of  the  New  Purchase  were   The  Norton  am  b  h  ^ideo*  -» 

otfered  for  sale  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Norton  ^J^lt  now  a  vacant  corner  between 
visitod  the  land  office  at  Delaware  and  entered  erect  ^ m  «haU  ^  ^  ^  T£ 
Iburhund^^upont^hn^^^,^^  ^  ^  iropn)vement  on  the 

of  which  the  principal  part  ot  Bueyrus  now    new  uble.cabin  house;  it  two 

stands.    This  tract  of  two  hundred  and  forty    rounddog  doubl «  ^  ^ 

acres  extended  from  a  line  running  along  Perry    stones  h  gh    u» h  u  ^  u„u 

,  street  on  the  north,  to  a  line  along  the  Middle    pied  by  the  amil>  .  nQW  ^p.cd 

I  town  road  on  the  south,  and  from  the  section    they  rented  to  th  bm*  ^  ^ 

I  Te  a  short  distance  west  of  Spring  street  on  ,  by  the  -  ^  uecd  ee  a  private  residence 
the  west  to  a  parallel  line  three-fourths  of  a  ^"'^^  number,  1835,  he 
mile  east,  or  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the    about  four    ears,  but  ^  ^  ( 

Whetstone  Township  line.  It  is  reported  by  Started  a  hotel  nth  s  bh ^  by 
Mr.  Norton's  daughters  that  a  party  of  Quakers    gave  a  grand  open m  ^  ^ 

desired  this  same  land.  and.  when  Mr.  Norton    many  old  sett  en,  ^  favorito 

visited  the  Government  land  office  to  secure  and  amused  the  <^>JJ^  enU.rtained 
his  certificate,  these  Quakers  tried  to  deceive    songs.    Mr.  Norton  as    an  ^  ^ 

him,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  that  the  |  many  prominent  P «  "  Harrison.  *«en 
lands  he  was  about  to  enter,  did  not  correspond    village,  among  «bon  wee  ^  ^ 

with  the  tract  he  desired,  but  they  were  not  he  passed  through  the  platan  B  ^ 
r«ceesll.  Mr.  Norton  gave  Bucklin  fifty  |  paign  of  1840.  Samue  Sorb*  J»  ^  ^ 
acres  off  from  the  east  of  this  two  hundred  and  |  School  Baptist,  ana  in  ^  fl>lton 

forty  for  coming  West  with  him,  end  after  a  few  |  town,  Elder  Phena  Jackson,  from  ^  ^ 
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visited  Bucyrus  once  n  month  ami  preached  at 
M  r.  Norton  9  home.    Mr.  Jackson  also  preached 
at  the  honsea  or  Joseph  8.  Morris,  southeast 
of  Bucyrus,  and  James  .Scott's  cabin.  Eider 
Kaufman  also  occasionally  held  services  at  Mr. 
Norton's  residence.    Samuel  Norton  died  April 
18,  1856,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.    From  an  obituary  notice  published  in 
the  Bueyrua  Journal,  the  following  extract  is 
taken;    -The  death  of  Mr.  Norton  has  left  a 
vacancy  among  our  citizens,  as  well  as  in  his 
family,  which  cannot  be  filled.    Being  the  first 
settler,  he  was  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
the    Father  of  Bucyrus.     In  the  autumn  or 
181!t,  when  the  country  around  was  in  a  state 
or  nature,  and  the  dark  glens  of  the  forest  re 
echoed  the  hoarse  bowlings  of  the  wild  beasts 
ami  the  dread  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  this 
hardy  pioneer  left  his  quiet  home  in  Fennsvl- 
vania  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  Attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  he 
erected  a  tout  of  poles,  in  which  he  spent  the 
winter.    His  life  for  many  years  afterward  was 
but  a  series  of  severe  toil  and  exposure,  which 
none  but  the  most  hardy  and  persevering  could 
endure.    For  fifty  years,  he  was  an  exemplary 
member  or  the  Baptist  Church,  and,  through  ail 
the  vicissitudes  or  his  pioneer  life,  his  spirits 
were  kept  buoyant  by  the  hope  or  a  ftiture  re- 
ward in  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory.    A  large 
concourse  of  citizens  attended  his  funeral,  and 
all  expressed  their  regret   ror  their  much- 
esteemed  citizen,  and  sympathy  for  his  afflicted 
relatives.  "    His  wife,  Mary  Norton,  lived  three 
years  after  her  husband  s  death,  and  finally 
passed  away,  April  2!),  1859,  and  was  laid  be- 
side her  companion  „r  filly-two  years  of  wedded 
life,  in  the  graveyard  northwest  of  Bucyrus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Norton  were  the  par- 
ents of  twelve  children,  eight  sons  and  four 
daughters,  viz.  :  Rensellaer,  Louisa.  Manford. 
Warren,  Waldo,  Catharine,  Elizabeth.  Sophro- 
JU,  Harri9  I'..  Charles,  JeHerson  and  William 
U    Many  of  these  beenrac  the  parents  or  large 


1,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first  settler 
are  very  numerous. 

Although  the  families  or  Messrs.  Norton  and 
Bucklin  were  the  first  settlers  or  Bucyrus  Town- 
ship, they  did  not  remain  very  long  alone.  The 
next  spring,  a  man  by  the  name  or  S  ears  came 
and  squatted  on  the  land  which  lies  just  west  of 
Oak  wood  Cemetery.    Mr.  Norton's  daughters 
relate  that   -One  Sunday  morning  we  were 
I  awakened  by  the  crowing  of  several  roosters  in 
the  southwest,  and  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
welcome  ring  of  another  pioneer's  ax,  which 
sounds  seemed  to  us.  who  had  so  often  listened 
to  the  barking  and  howling  of  wolves,  the 
sweetest  music'     The  lonely  pioneers  were 
glad  to  have  neighbors,  and  the  Sears  family 
were  visited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  early  in 
the  morning,  and  were  assisted  in  the  first  task 
of  building  a  log  cabin  ;  until  this  building  was 
erected,  the  family  slept  in  their  wagon.  The 
Sears  family  did  not  like  the  new  country,  aud, 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  removed  to  another 
locality.     But  other  settlers  arrived  who  did 
remain,  and  In-fore  many  months  the  neighbors 
were  David  Beadle  and  his  sons  Mishael  and 
David.  Daniel  McMichael  and  Joseph  Young, 
and  these  were  followed  by  numerous  other 
families.    Col.  Kilbourne,  in  his  «  Song  of  Bu- 
cyrus,'" says : 

••  Pint  Norton  and  ibe  Beadles  came 

With  friend*,  mi  enterprising  bund  ; 
Young  and  McMichael,  men  of  fame, 
Soon  joined  the  other*,  hand  in  hand." 

The  Beadles  were  the  second  settlers  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Bucyrus  Township.  They  lo- 
cated, about  the  spring  of  1820,  upon  the 
eighty  acres  west  of  Norton's  land.  Previous 
to  this  they  were  resident*  of  the  Quaker  set- 
tlement near  Mount  (iilead  ;  it  is  reported  by  1 
some  that  they  were  natives  of  New  York  State. 
The  family  consisted  of  David  Beadle  and  his 
two  sons,  Mishael  and  David  ;  also  his  son-in- 
law,  John  Ensley,  who  married  Ann  Beadle.  It 
is  re|>orted  by  Mr.  Norton's  daughters  »  that  at 
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first  Mishael  Beadle  occupied  the  north  forty  of 
their  first  eighty-acre  tract,  and  lived  in  acabm 
which  stood  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Mr.  Silas  . 
Bowers    on  West  Mansfield  street.  David 
Beadle  and  his  son  David,  aged  about  seven- 
teen, occupied  the  south  forty  acres,  and  resided 
in  a  cabin  situated  a  short  distance  souUiwest 
of  the  present  end  of  Warren  street.    The  Bea- 
dles did  not  remain  in  Crawford;County,  but, 
several  years  after  they  came  into  possession  or 
this  land,  sold  out  to  Samuel  Myers  and  moved 
West »    During  the  brief  period  these  families 
resided  in  Crawford  County,  they  occupied  ■ 
eral  different 
I  that  at  one  , 

1  river  a  little  south  of  where  Joe  nenry  lives  at 
|  the  present  time  ;  old  David  Beadle  then  lived 
|  in  the  cabin  formerly  occupied  by  his  son 
Mishael.  and  John  Ensley  over  the  river  near 
Mishael.  During  the  summer  of  1822,  Daniel, 
the  little  son  of  Mishael  Beadle,  did  ,  this  is 
the  first  death  of  which  any  satisfactory  proof 
can  be  obtained  that  occurred  in  Bucyrus  Town 
Bhip.    The  little  fellow  was  buried  on  Norton  s 


Beadles  claimed  to  be  Quakers,  and  th  M 
man  adopted  the  dress  and 
sect,  but  was  never  an  honor  to  the  Friend, 
It  is  related  that  he  visited  Zanesville  for  U> 

not  wish  to  sell  plows  on  credit  »  m 
home,  but  Beadle  talked  so  honestly  that  the 
,  plow-dealer  finally  consent... 
I  Low  returned  10  Bucyrus,  he 
|  that  his  broad-brimmed  hat  had  secured  t  fae 
plow  ,  be  never  paid  for  this  agnculteral  -ple 

'  Lnt.  and  several  years  alter  he 
the  Zanesville  merchant  visited  Bucjrus  Tor  mo 
fi  they  occu pica  sev-    the  *    ..     .      tWs  bad  debt ;  as  he 

_  cabins.    Mrs.  Rogers  reports  j  pur»x»se  of«Wj  ^  thi9 

So.  Mishael  resided  over  the   ^^^l^  a  Quaker  who 

^^S^  rtoKUn 

Holmes,  in  the  Stewart  «^^J^ 
Young  family,  however,  were  large > 
in  Bucyrus  Township  at  an  early  day. 


m  w„  buried  on  Norton's  |  in  Bucyrus  Euwumnp  .«  William  Young, 

,and;  the  exact  site  ?SS  buryin^und  ^^^^f  ^ 
isthelotnowowned  by  Hiram  Fisher,  at  thecor-  ^  -c ^  ,„  Bucyr„9  at 
ner  of  Walnut  street  and  the  Middletown  Road,  that  George ^BlacK,  ^ 
During  the  winter  of  1822-23.  Clarinda  Beadle  ,  an  ^1>  da> .  am  ^  ^  upon 

married  a  man  some  seven  years  older  than  I  ce.vedforh.s  por t  o  ^  Previ»us 
3f ;  David  Beadle  was  also  married  shortly    ^^^J^t^,  *- 
after  this,  but  did  not  live  with  his  wife  very    ^^'^^ill  at  this  point;  for  some 
Ion-    Mishael  Beadle  also  entered  the  Pcttitt    bu.lt  a  flouring  mm  v u8toiners  could 

pUce  now  owned  by  Loriu  Converse,  which  he    time  it  was  a  horse  rn.ll.  and  c  ^  ^  ^ 


place  now  owiibu  wjr  ~  ' 

resided  on  for  several  years,  and  John  hnaley 
afterward  located  east  of  this  on  what  was  aft- 
erward known  as  the  Minieh  estate.    The  entire 


time  it  was  a  now    .  wn 

not  secure  a  grist  without 
horse,,  and  were  sometimes  impelled 
many  hours  before  their  turn  arrived. 


! 


erward  known  asthe  Minieh  estate.    Theent.re    many  h ours   uor  - 

Beadle  family  was  of  a  restless,  roving  dispos,  duplicate  ot  1M0  pro-  ^  ^ 
tion  :  they  spent  considerable  time  hunting    owned  tl  is  fourth   «* 160  ««• 

and  disliked  hard  labor.    Samuel  Myers,  who   John  and  Jac  ob  Y  ■ ung ^  ^ 

nurehased  from  them  the  eighty  acres  they  southwest  of  George  \  o.  n  s  -  U 
Centred,  at  |ft  per  acre,  report,  that  only  al,  -J"^  ^'^cE*  County 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  the  land  had  been  cleared,    few  of  the  , resent  u t« n_ 

notwithstanding  it  had  been  owned  by  the  Bea-  are _  desee, vc  ed '  ^  »^  County 
die  family  for  some  six  or  eight  years.    The       Daniel  McMiehael  settle.. 


J 


^\r:^:^Trr  :819- . whcn  Au,,t     -  ^ 

th,  ,!!  ,  P  OfWl  lhffereRt  P°rt,on3  of  I  "minded  the  General  how  she  had  cooked  a 

eral  recognized  her  and  admitted  the  occur- 
rence. This  incident  is  reported  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  fort  in  Mansfield ;  but  it,  like  the 
fort,  was  situated  at  some  point  in  Pennsylvania. 
Daniel  McMichacI  and  Aunt  Polly  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  seven  children  :  David, 
Matthew,  William.  Martha,  Mary,  Daniel  and 
Allen. 

During  the  year  1821,  Zalmon  Howse  re- 
moved  to  Crawford  County  with  his  family 
and  settled  in  Whetstone  Township,  but  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  public  business  of  the 
citizens  at  a  very  early  day,  and  moved  his 
family  to  Bucyrus  Township.  Mr.  Howse  was 
a  man  well  fitted  for  public  trusts,  and  the  citi- 
zens appreciated  his  natural  abilities  by  elect- 
ing him  to  many  important  positions.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Bu- 

is  capacity  for 


The  McMichaels  then  moved  into  what  is 
Liberty  Township,  and  were  the  first  set- 
tlers in  that  division  of  Crawford  Couuty.  Mr 
McMichael  resided  in  Libertv  for  some  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  erected  the  first 
gmt^mill  built  in  Crawford.    He  then  removed 
to  tiie  vicinity  of  Bucyrus  and  put  up  a  log- 
house  on  the  site  now  occupied  bv  Hon.  E.  B 
Pinley's  residence.    He  purchased  from  the 
Government  the  eighty  acres  upon  which  his 
cabin  wa8  erected  ;  also  eighty  acres  east  of 
Norton's  land,  and  the  eighty  acres  south  of  the 
M.ddletown  road  and  east  of  Walnut  street, 
tor  a  few  months  he  engaged  in  distilling 
whisky,  the  location  of  this  establishment  being 
the  present  site  of  the  Bucyrus  Gas  Works. 
After  residing  north  of  Bucyrus  for  some  two 
years  he  died,  about  the  year  1825.  McMichael 


r>r  *5    »  i  r  •  i   j     iui:  IH.M  .justices  oi  me 

Jseoteh-Ir.sh  descent,  and  it  is  reported    cyrus  Township,  and  served  in  tin 


he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mrs.  Mary,  or  Polly  McMichael.  as  she  was 
usually  called,  lived  many  years  after  her  first 
husband  sdeath.  December  9,18:12,  she  was  mar- 
ried by  Ucv.  John  C.  Havens  to  John  Shults 
but  she  did  not  live  a  happy  life  with  Shults, 
and  they  separated  after  several  years.  Two 
incidents  are  related  of  Aunt  Polly  ■  it  is  said 
by  some  of  her  grandchildren,  that  alwut  the 
year  1825,  she  rode  on  horseback  to  Pennsyl- 
vania,  her  former  home,  the  sole  companion  be- 
ing her  youngest  son  Allen,  then  about  six 
years  of  age.    She  then  prevailed  upon  her 
mother,  an  aged  widow  lady,  to  accompany  her 
to  the  new  settlement.    The  old  lady  rode  on 
°ne  horse  and  Aunt  Polly  occupied  another 
with  her  child,  and  also  a  feather  bed  strapped 
on  the  horse  behind  her.    It  is  also  reported 


nearly  twenty  years.    In  1825,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regi 
ment  of    Ohio  Militia.     During   the  latter 
part  of  1825  and  until  Crawford  County  was 
organized  in  182t>,  Col.  Howse  served  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Marion  County.  When 
the  new  county  was  formed,  Mr.  Beardsley  was 
appointed  Clerk,  but  shortly  afterward  he  re- 
signed, and  Col.  Howse  was  his  successor.  He 
served  the  people  faithfully  in  this  position  for 
many  years  ;  at  this  time  the  recording  of  deeds 
and  mortgages  was  part  of  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Rowse,  and  the  fine  records  prepared  by  him, 
which  arc  on  file  at  the  Court  House,  are  to 
this  day  a  lasting  proof  that  the  confidence 
which  the  citizens  frequently  reposed  in  him 
was  never  misplaced,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  for  the  public  interests  he  was  re-elected 


was  ,n  Bucyrus  during  the  year  1840,  |  pied.     In  1826,  Col.  Howse  was  one  of  the 
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charter  memliers  of  the  Columbus  and  Sandus- 
ky Turnpike  ;  he  assisted  also  in  IS  Hi.  when 
the  Bucyrus  Lodge  or  Freemasons  was  orgnn- 
ized.  of  which  society  he  was  also  a  charter 
member.  He  purchased  from  the  Government  ( 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Col.  William  Monnett. 
southeast  of  town,  and  erected  upon  it  the 
brick  residence  now  occupied  by  the  owner. 
Col.  Rowse  also  erected,  in  1X31.  the  American 
Hotel,  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Warren  streets  In  early  life,  he  was 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquor;  this 
vice  was  then  a  more  general  custom  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  county  than  at  the 
present  time.  Many  humorous  incidents  are 
related  by  early  settlers  in  regard  to  the  pranks 
played  by  Col.  Rowse  and  his  boon  companion, 
Col.  Scott,  when  these  fun  loving  men  started 
out  to  have  a  "good  time."  About  the 
year  1X35.  they  both  reformed  under  the 
preaching  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  C.  Gnrley.  D.  D. 
Col.  Rowse  united  with  the  M.  K.  Church,  and 
Col.  Scott  with  the  Presbyterian  :  during  the 
remainder  <>r  their  lives,  both  men  were  ex- 
emplary citizens  and  ornaments  to  the  churches 
with  which  they  were  connected.  Col.  Rowse 
died  August  15.  1S.VI.  having  been  a  resident 
or  Bucyrus  Township  over  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  no  one  citizen  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  be  in  shaping  the  early  interests  or 
Crawford  County.  The  year  after  Col.  Rowse 
removed  to  this  county,  his  brother.  Heman 
Rowse,  settled  in  Whetstone  Township,  and 

shortly  afterward  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment eighty  acres  on  the  pike  one  mile  south 
of  Bucyrus;  he  continued  a  resident  until 
aboM  the  year  1831.  when  he  was  killed  while 
assisting  at  «  barn  raising  just  southwest  of 
the  village.  Seth  Holmes,  who  came  with  the 
Nortons  in  181!t.  was  an  old  bachelor, and. after 
living  in  the  town  for  several  years,  did.  pre- 
vious to  1X27.  His  brother  Truman  was  also 
an  early  settler,  who  moved  to  Bucyrus  Town- 
ship  with  his  family.     Truman  had  four 


— Lyman.  Harry.  Hlisha  anil  Xalmon  ;  some  of 
these  removed  to  Holmes  Township,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  this  family.  Truman 
Holmes"  daughter  married  Rensellaer  Norton. 
Klisha.  Thaddeus,  David  and  John  Kent  were 
early  residents  of  the  township.  Klisha  en- 
tered the  eighty  acres  immediately  north  of 
BttCklUVl  land  ;  this  farm  is  now  owned  by 
James  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  Bucyrus  Township.  Able  Cary.  also 
an  early  settler,  was  a  man  full  of  oddities. 
He  put  up  the  first  grist  mill  erected  in  the 
township  as  early  as  1821. 

Lewis  Cary  was  another  early  settler  of 
Bueynw  Township,  who  reached  the  present 
site  of  the  city  with  his  wire  and  family,  con- 
sisting of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  during 
the  spring  of  1X22.  Cary  was  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  near  Morristown.  October  1!'.  1783  ;  ',c 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  and,  having 
learned  the  trade  and  also  attained  his  majority, 
he  removed  to  Smithlleld.  Jefferson  Co..  Ohio, 
where  he  established  himself  in  business  and 
married  Miss    Ra.hael    Kirk,  of  that  place. 


Their  nine 


ciiiuiren  wen 


Susan,  Alwl,  William, 


Aaron.  Kdmond.  Isabel.  Sarah,  George  and 
Benjamin.  All  of  these  grew  to  maturity  ;  but 
at  the  present  time  only  one.  Isabel,  now  Mrs. 
Alex.  Caldwell.  Sr  .  is  a  resident  of  Crawford 
County.  The  Cary  family  removed  from  Jef-  1 
fcrson  County  in  -  schooner  wagons."  and,  when 
they  arrived  at  Bucyrus,  moved  into  an  old 
building  until  a  log  cabin  could  be  erected ; 
this  first  home  occupied  one  of  the  lots  ii|»n 
which  Christian  Shonert's  residence  is  at  the 
present  time.  Cary  put  up  the  first  hewed  log 
house,  with  a  shingle  roof  and  grooved  tl>x>r. 
that  w;ls  built  in  Bucyrus  ;  all  the  other  cabins 
were  made  of  round  logs  with  a  puncheon  l!"'>r. 
Cary  visited  the  grist-mill  in  Knox  County. 
Tor  Hour,  and  often  the  supply  of  food  in  the 
house  was  so  limited  that  an  allowance  was 
made  tor  each  child  of  their  large  family  A 
few   months  after    reaching   Bucyrus.  Can 
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started  the  first  tannery  established  in  Craw- 
ford  County,  and  lor  nearly  sixty  years  the 
tanning  business  has  been  conducted  at  this 
same  location.  It  is  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Shonert  &  Mailer.  Cary  provided  vats  by  sink- 
ing some  large  troughs  in  the  ground,  and  it 
>v:ls  necessary  for  him  to  pound  his  bark,  as  he 
had  no  facility  for  grinding  it.  His  work  was 
traded  U)  other  settlers  for  home-spun  cloth, 
and  he  tanned  some  leather  for  the  Indians, 
which  they  made  into  moccasins.  He  was. 
also,  a  good  shoemaker,  and  the  Indians  were 
great  admirers  of  the  work  he  produced  ;  for, 
when  they  discovered  that  many  of  his  shoes 
"  squeaked,"'  they  were  very  anxious  to  secure 
a  pair  of  this  kind,  always  asking  him  to  make 
for  them  "  a  shoe  that  talked.'  Cary  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  pos- 
sessed the  good-will  of  all  the  Indians ;  other 
settlers  were  troubled  by  these  natives,  occa- 
sionally, but  the  savages  never  molested  any 
pn>|ierty  belonging  to  their  Quaker  friend.  It 
is  related,  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Caldwell,  that  Susie 
Williams,  an  Indian  squaw  who  carried  wood 
to  burn  Col.  Crawford  some  forty  years  pre- 
vious, was  frequently  in  the  village,  ami  related 
her  |jersonal  knowledge  of  this  sad  tragedy  to 
many  early  settlers  ;  Cary  purchased  from  the 
(iovernment  the  I  GO  acres  comprising  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  2  ;  most  of  this 
land  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  Henry.  About 
the  year  182:5.  James  Monroe  appointed  Cary 
first  Postmaster  of  the  village  of  Bucyrus.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  during  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  was  removed 
by  President  Jackson  for  political  reasons 
Cary  continued  the  tannery  until  about  the 
year  1889,  when  he  transferred  the  establish- 
ment to  his  son  Aaron.  Mr.  Can  died  Jan- 
uary -1,  18GG.  at  Defiance.  Ohio  ;  his  wife, 
Rachael,  died  soon  after  they  moved  to  Craw- 
ford County,  about  the  year  1K2.Y  ami  was 
buried  on  her  husband's  land  ;  the  grave  is  in 
Henry's  apple  orchard  and  is  marked  by  a 


tombstone.  ttearing  only  the  words  "  Hachael 
Cary."  This  Henry  farm  was  occupied  by  the 
Carys  for  many  years.  A  short  time  after 
Lewis  Cary  removed  to  Crawford  County,  his 
brother  Aaron  settled  in  Bucyrus.  He  was  a 
saddler  and  harness  maker,  but  did  not  reside 
in  the  village  many  years.  His  cabin  and  shop 
was  near  Lewis  Cary  s  tannery  :  his  daughter. 
Sarah,  taught  school  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building. 

Amos  Clark  entered  the  eighty  acres  lying 
south  of  Norton's  land,  and  west  of  Main  street 
He  resided  near  where  John  Keil  does  at  the 
present  time  ;  after  the  year  1 830  he  sold  his  land 
and  removed  West.  It  is  reported  he  afterward 
went  deranged  on  account  of  Millerism.  In 
1830.  he  also  owned  thirty -eight  acres  north  of 
town,  and  donated  a  small  portion  of  this  for 
the  old  burying-ground  which  is  situated  on 
the  Tiffin  road.  The  family  of  (ieneral  Samuel 
Myers  removed  to  Bucyrus  in  1820.  During 
the  early  days,  he  owned  several  valuable  pieces 
of  land  ;  he  purchased  of  the  Beadles  their 
tract  just  west  of  Norton's,  and  also  another 
farm,  which  now  lies  in  the  southern  part  of 
Bucyrus  corporation.  Mr.  Myers  received  a 
General's  commission  in  the  Ohio  Militia;  he 
lias  always  taken  an  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, ami  held  many  positions  of  honor  ami 
trust  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  Shroll 
family  were  also  very  early  settlers.  In  1830, 
Oeorge  Shroll  owned  130  acres,  upon  a  portion 
of  which  Oakland  Cemetery  was  afterward  laid 
out.  John  Shroll  owned  140  acres  just  west  of 
his  brother  s  land.  George  was  an  Elder  in  the 
early  Lutheran  Church.  About  July  1.  1835, 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Sandusky  City,  at 
which  place  at  that  time  cholera  was  raging. 
After  finishing  his  business  he  retained  home, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  taken  down  with 
cholera  and  died  ;  his  brother  Daniel,  a  Deacon 
of  the  same  congregation,  having  nursed  him 
during  his  sickness,  was  shortly  afterward 
prostrated  by  the  same  disease  and  diet!  also. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  met  on  July  12.  1835. 
and,  after  showing  due  respect  to  their  memory, 
elected  successors  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
their  sad  death. 

For  many  years  after  all  the  land  had  been 
entered  in  the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus.  the  country 
south  and  west  of  town  remained  unsettled,  ami 
it  was  not  until  several  years  after  1830,  thai 
the  greater  portion  of  these  farms  were  owned 
by  actual  residents  of  the  township.  Much  of 
the  lands  on  the  plains  were  low  and  wet,  and 
many  citizens,  in  that  early  day,  labored  under 
the  impression  that,  because  timber  was  scarce 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  freezing  to  death  in  the  winter 
for  want  of  fuel ;  that  is,  if  any  one  were  fool- 
ish enough  to  settle  on  these  timberless  plains, 
which  are,  at  the  present  time, considered  among 
the  finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  State.  It  is 
reported,  by  many,  that  fifty  years  ago  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  plains  were  swamp 
lands,  and.  in  exploring  this  country  on  horse- 
back, settlers  would  be  compelled  to  ride  in 
mud  and  water  which  reached  to  the  saddle 
girths.  Some  of  the  early  purchasers  of  the 
lands  in  Southern  Bucyrus  Township,  were 
speculators,  who  Umght  at  11.25  per  acre  and 
held  on  to  the  property  until  they  secured  a 
much  higher  price.  Among  these  capitalist*  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  W.  Delavan  who 
was  poeeiblj  the  largest  non-resident  land-owner 
ofCrawford  County  at  an  early  day.  Previous  to 
1 H25.  he  entered  at  the  Government  Office  many 
valuable  tracts  of  land  lying  in  Crawford  County. 
In  1830,  he  owned,  in  Bucyrus  Township,  all 
or  Section  20  ;  the  east  hair  of  Section  35.  and 
the  west  half  northeast  quarter,  and  hair  of 
southeast  fourth  or  Section  25  ,  total  ]  ,520  acres. 
He  also  owned  958  acres  in  Liberty  Township 

Among  the  early  residents  or  the  country 
south  of  Bucyrus,  were  the  Marquis  family. 
William  Vance  Marquis  was  raised  near  Win 
Chester.  Va.,  and  removed  to  Washin<rtori 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  married  Miss  Man 
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Park,  whose  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
In  ISO  I.  he  emigrated  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  1829.  Several  years 
previous  to  this,  he  visited  Crawford  County 
and  purchased  several  tracts  of  land,  expecting 
to  remove  to  this  section  or  the  State.  The 
ramily  reached  Bucyrus  November  12,  1829, 
and  settled  on  the  Plains  three  miles  south  or 
town,  and  at  this  time  only  two  families  lived 
between  them  and  the  village.  John  Marquis, 
son-in-law  of  William  Vance  Marquis,  settled 
in  Bucyrus  Township,  during  the  spring  of 
1828,  on  the  farm  near  where  David  Marshal 
lives  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  William  V.  Mar 
quis  was  an  early  member  or  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bucyrus,  and  an  Klder  for  several 
years.  He  died  in  1834,  and  Benjamin  Beall* 
father  bought  the  homestead  from  the  Marquis 
heirs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquis  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  ten  children,  four  l»ys  and 
six  girls:  Ann,  Margaret,  Joseph,  David, 
Mary,  Susannah,  Ruth.  William  Park,  Cynthia 
and  George.  Joseph  and  David  are  now  resi- 
dents or  Logan  County.  William  Park  of  Seneca 
County,  and  George  of  Florida.  Ruth  Mar- 
quis married  James  McCracken,  Ksq..  who  was 
for  nearly  half  a  century  one  or  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Bucyrus  Township. 

Over  fifty  years  ago.  several  memlars  of  the 
Monnett  family  purchased  land  in  Bucyrus 
Township;  previous  to  1830.  Isaac,  William. 
Thomas  and  Osborne  were  residents  Isaac 
Monnett  owned  several  farms  on  the  Plains  in 
1830.  Col.  William  Monnett  is  a  resident  of 
Bucyrus  at  the  present  time;  the  other  three 
are  all  dead.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett  removed 
to  Crawford  County  in  1835,  and  purchased 
the  land  then  occupied  by  John  Barney,  whose 
daughter  married  Dr.  St  Clair.  Mr.  Barne> '» 
house  occupied  the  site  upon  which  Re* 
Thomas  Motinett's  barn  is  now  located.  This 
hewn-log  cabin  was  the  home  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Monnett' s  family  until  a  more  satisfactory  resi- 
dence   was   erected    cast  of  the  pike  road 
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Abraham  Monnett,  Ksq.,  Rev.  T.  J.  Monnett 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Royce,  residents  of  the  town- 
ship at  the  present  time,  are  children  of  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Monnett.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Dinwiddic  settled  on  the  farm  some  two  miles 
south  of  Bucyrus,  previous  to  1830,  and  died 
a  few  years  afterward.  His  only  child  married 
Lock  wood  Camphell  and  removed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Wood  County.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral families  of  negroes  settled  on  a  section  of 
land  some  two  miles  south  of  town,  now  known 
as  the  "  Nigger  Woods."  They  were  formerly 
slaves  and  had  been  emancipated  by  their  mas- 
ter, who  resided  in  Virginia.  It  is  re|>orted  by 
some  that  they  formerly  belonged  to  John  Run 
dolph,  who  liberated  and  provided  for  all  his 
slaves  on  his  death-bed.  How  ever,  as  early  as 
1828,  these  negroes  were  sent  to  Crawford 
County,  and  given  land  to  farm  ;  but,  under  the 
black  laws  of  Ohio  in  force  at  that  time,  they 
were  required  by  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  to 
give  bonds  in  the  penal  sum  of  $500  each  for 
their  good  behavior,  and  that  they  would  not 
become  a  township  charge.  Being  unable  to 
comply,  a  portion  of  them  were  placed  in  a 
cart  and  sent  back  to  the  Ohio  River.  Others 
left  of  their  own  accord,  and  but  one  family 
remained  on  the  land.  This  wiis  Old  Solomon, 
who  continued  a  resident  of  the  township  for 
some  time  ,  and,  when  the  old  fellow  died,  his 
widow  got  married  again.  Among  those  who 
paid  tax  in  1830,  on  real  estate  located  in  Bucy- 
rus Township,  were  the  following  persons: 
Thomas  Adams,  John  Black.  John  Bowman. 
Isaac  Fickle,  Joshua  Lewis,  John  Miller.  Joseph 
S.  Morris,  Joseph  Pearce.  Jane  Stephenson  and 
Gottlieb  John  Schulu.  These  citizepe  were  all 
residents  of  the  township  during  1830;  the 
land  they  owned  at  that  time,  which  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  early  set- 
tlers previous  to  1825,  was  located  as  follows  ; 
Thomas  Adams,  forty-eight  acres,  three  miles 
west  of  Bucyrus,  now  owned  by  C.  Wiseman ; 
John  Black,  the  eighty  acres  south  of  town, 


now  owned  by  Henry  Flock ;  John  Bowman, 
eighty  acres  southwest  of  Bucyrus.  now  the 
property  of  William  Magee ;  Isaac  Fickle,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  one-fourth  mile  west  of 
Bowman's,  now  owned  by  William  Shroll ; 
Joshua  Lewis,  eighty  acres  south  of  Fickle's, 
now  owned  by  G.  Eckert ;  John  Miller,  eighty 
acres  northwest  of  Bucyrus,  now  owned  by  F. 
R.  Bittikoffer;  Joseph  S.  Merris,  the  eighty 
acres  south  of  the  present  fair  ground,  now 
owned  by  C.  Morfoot,  and  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Greenich,  Joseph  Pearce,  the  eighty  acres  just 
west  of  John  Miller's  land;  Gottleib  John 
Sch ii Uz  eighty  acres  just  south  of  Miller's,  now 
owned  by  A.  Yost  and  others ;  Jane  Stephen- 
ion,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  two  miles 
west  of  Bucyrus,  now  owned  by  Messrs  L.  W. 
Buck  and  P.  A.  Beard,  also  the  quarter-section 
now  owned  by  William  Caldwell.  There  were 
also,  in  1830.  some  thirty  other  settlers,  not 
previously  mentioned,  then  living  in  Bucyrus 
Township,  who  paid  tax  on  personal  pro|>orty  ; 
many  of  these  were  also  land-owners,  but  their 
real  estate,  if  not  in  the  village,  was  purchased 
from  the  Government  after  1825.  These  early 
settlers  were:  John  Bowman,  Jr.,  John  Bil- 
lups,  Adam  Bair.  Thomas  Bennett,  Richard  W. 
Cahill,  J.  Coulter,  Isaac  Ditty,  I),  and  I.  Din- 
widdic, Nicholas  Failor,  William  and  Joshua 
Foreacre,  William  Fraley.  Jacob  Forney,  Jesse 
Goodell,  Jonas  Gilson,  Peter  Hesser,  Sr.,  George 
llesser,  William  Hughey.  Sr.,  and  son  William, 
Lewis  Heinlen,  John  Kent,  Christopher  Noaerc, 
Oeorge  Oumiller,  George  Sinn,  Daniel  Seal. 
David  Tipton,  George  Welsh,  Frederick  Wis- 
man  and  others.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
after  1820.  only  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  Bucy- 
rus Township  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Government  The  eastern  liouudary  line  of 
the  Wyandot  Indian  reservation  w:is  within 
three  miles  of  Bucyrus  village,  and,  conse- 
quently, extended  into  the  township  over  two 
miles  on  the  western  side.  About  183G,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  sold  to  the  Government  a 
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Calculating  five  citizens  to  each 

strip  seven  mile*  wide  from  the  east  end  of  m MU«  .  ^  at  thlU  lime  w»  about 

tJr  reserve.    The  land  in  this  .trip  was ,  «M    voter,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


town  OI  USB»»  j  ■   "  r 

was  purchased  hv  a  company,  and  Osceola 
laid  out.  An  attempt  was  made  by  this  com- 
pany to  have  the  county  scat  removed  from 
Bucyrus  to  Osceola,  and  lots  were  sold  in  the 
little  village  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  be  a  larger  town  than  Bucyrus;  tins 
speculation,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Wvandot  County,  with  the  county  seat 
~         .         t_  i«M       lit  v.i  v:i  >  iter- 


,tv.  with  the  county  ee«t    rVterWoret.  J—  H„|„,,  9. 

at  l^—.   In  .830,  eighty-two  pe,  *-  *-* 

sons  paid  tax  on  personal  property  in  Bucyrus    8.  (  aldwell  Ja«  ^  1B6(,_HowcnsUnn 

Township,  and  the  population  of  this  division    James  Marsha!  fa  (fo  d 

»  about  seven  hundred.    By  the  U.  8.  Con-  (for ( second  ^  Jonn  Smith, 

sus  taken,  each  decade  since  then,  the  popula-  and  third  tejm*  Jo  1  ,  870__EUiot  (for 
tion  of  the  township,  including  Bucyrus  cor-    Christopher  Whot ,  W>  jj  S.roggs. 

poration.  was  as  follows  .  1840.  1.65*  ;  1850    second  ten^C  D.W ^  „  ^nel 

r315;  1860,3.543;  1870.4,184;  1880.5,086.  <  Wilson  Stewart.  &W  ^3  M.  Van 
The  Dumber  of  inhabitants  in  the  township    R  Caldwell     18  0  to  1^  Joh-  C. 

outside  the  village,  was  as  follows  :  1830  about  Voorh.s,  Caldwell  <f r  sec  ^ 
200;  1840,  05^  1850.  about  1.200;  i860.  ^^2^^^^ 
1.336 1  1870.  1.118 ;  1880.  1.238.  bell    Me^re  .  irs  fir8t,  term  will  * 

The  citizens  of  Bucyrus  Township  were  or-    ent  mcundients  _(  ^  tcrB  in  | 

ganized  with  a  special  civil  government  at  an    rare  .., 1  Apr..,  IB    ,  ha9  generally 

early  date.    Zalmon  Rowse  was  the  first  Jus-    October.  1881  •    "g""         during  the  p* 
,  „(.e  of  the  Peace,  an.l  he  undoubtedly  received    been  d.spenscd  to  h ^  ^ 
his  first  commission  during  the  spring  of  1823,    fifty  years.  ^        „  ^  haVC 

as  his  second  one  was  dated  April  15,  1826.  township  courts.  MUnj  ^  ^  ^ 
and  at  that  time  he  had  already  heen  serving  I  been  tried,  and  «ra  «  .  Justices  were  all 
as  Justice  for  two  years.  The  Jurisdiction  of  I  times  been. rendered I  Their 
Col.  Rowse  extended  over  l«.th  Whetstone  and    fallible  and  may  luwe  ^  .f>ny 

Liberty  Township  ,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  two    motives  were,  it  is  to         £  ^        the«  were 
Justice  were  elected  for  this  territory  until    unjust  ridings  were  made    •         d  „ot  of  the 
Enoch  B.  Merriman  was  chosen,  in  April.  1824 
Mcrriman  soon  resigned  the  office,  and  his  sue 


MClTHIiaiJ  imuil   lirnij;.iv..  ~,   

cesser  was  elected  October  12.  1824.  The  first 
strife  for  office  that  occurred  in  the  township, 
of  which  we  have  any  positive  proof,  took  place 
at  this  election.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  To- 
tal number  of  votes  cast.  49  ;  of  these.  Conrad 
Roth  had  26.  Michael  Beedlc.  22,  and  Con- 


uniust  rulings  were  made  ux  he 
undoubtedly  errors  of  the  beadand^01 
heart.     iUbUaOoe  Bmklin  and  IJ*^, 
were,  in  an  early  day.  *»^J%£*A 
Rowse.    The  verdict  was  in  Rents  fa  , 
of  course  Bucklin  was 
angry.    The  defeated  contestant  then  1^^, 
out  upon  his  opponent  the  vial  of  wra  ^ 
treasured  up,  and  scolded,  abused  a 
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him  in  a  shameful  manner.  Having  exhausted 
upon  Kent  all  the  words  found  in  the  latest  vo- 
cabulary of  profanity  and  vulgarity,  Bucklin 
appeared  satisfied  with  the  result,  anil  calmed 
his  excited  feelings.  Squire  Peter  Worst,  one 
of  the  early  Justices,  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and 
generally  heard  the  cases  while  silting  cross- 
legged  on  his  office  bench,  seldom  pausing  in 
the  work  upon  which  he  was  occupied.  It  is 
reported  that  one  day  a  ease  was  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  he  continued  sewing  while  the 
plaintiff's  side  was  being  argued,  after  which  he 
quit  work  for  a  moment,  grabbed  his  docket, 
made  several  entries  upon  it.  and  continued  his 
task.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  was  anx- 
ious to  make  a  plea,  and,  growing  impatient, 
asked,  "  Doesn't  the  Court  wish  to  hear  any  ev- 
idence on  the  other  side  ?  "  "  Oh.  yes."  replied 
the  Squire,  "you  can  talk  just  as  long  as  you 
please,  but  I  have  decided  the  ease  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff"  It  is  unnecessary  to  write  of  the 
details  in  this  case,  but  the  remark  was  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Worst,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bucyrus  Township.  He  was  born 
in  Cumberland  County,  Penn.,  November  t>. 
1802,  and  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  W.  P.  Rowland's  new  home.  May 
20,  1 873.  Worst  was  early  apprenticed  to  learn 
tailoring,  and.  May  2!>.  1828,  married  Miss  Han- 
nah M.  Kly.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren ;  three  sons  and  one  daughter  an-  still  liv- 
ing. Shortly  alter  marriage,  the  young  couple 
started  West,  and  reached  Bucyrus  several 
months  afterward,  having  walked  all  the  way 
from  Hnrrisburg.  Penn.  During  the  journey, 
they  stopped  in  several  towns,  in  which,  for  a 
few  days,  Worst  worked  at  his  trade.  Mr. 
Worst  was  a  resident  of  the  county  for  nearly 
forty-five  years,  and  held  various  township  and 
corporation  offices  during  this  period.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  strongly  marked  character,  peculiar 
and  quaint,  fond  of  harmless  fun.  and  ever 
ready  with  an  original  remark  or  an  innocent 
jest,  but  never  with  any  unkindness  or  sting  in 


his  cheerful  mirth.  In  such  high  estimation 
was  his  character  held  that  he  was  the  standing 
administrator  ap|M>intcd  to  settle  estates,  and 
recognized  by  all  as  the  best  person  for  impor- 
tant trusts  of  this  kind.  There  have  been  few 
persons  in  Crawford  who  have  settled  so  many 
estates  as  -  Old  Peter  Worst."  It  is  reported 
that  Judge  Lawrence  Hall,  during  his  life,  ex- 
claimed, '-When  I  die,  I  want  Peter  Worst  to 
settle  my  estate  !  "  rounding  the  remark  off  with 
a  characteristic,  oath  to  give  it  emphasis.  When 
the  gifted  Judge  died,  several  years  after,  his 
wishes  were  regarded.  In  his  seventeenth  year, 
Mr.  Worst  experienced  religion  and  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  led  an  ex- 
emplary life  and.  it  is  said,  occasionally  asserted 
that  he  had  never  attended  a  theater,  circus,  or 
any  immoral  entertainment,  had  never  played 
cards  or  witnessed  |>ersons  dancing.  He  deemed 
such  amusements  frivolous  and  sinful.  The 
next  morning  after  President  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated. Mr.  Worst  was  hastening  to  town 
with  his  head  thrust  downward.  While  near 
Main  street  bridge,  he  met  a  friend,  who  told 
him  the  sad  news.  He  stop|)cd.  asked  some 
questions  in  regard  to  the  tragedy,  and,  when 
he  wsis  told  the  murder  was  committed  in  Ford's 
Theater,  exclaimed.  "  He  had  no  business  to  be 
there— had  no  business  to  be  there  !  "  and  con- 
tinued his  quick  walk  in  the  same  peculiar  man- 
ner. Although  a  strong  Republican  and  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Worst 
would  not,  with  his  religious  ideas,  excuse  the 
President  for  lacing  in  what  he  considered  an 
improper  and  sinful  place. 

Bucyrus  Township  was  not  regularly  organ- 
ized with  the  various  township  officers  until 
about  two  year*  alter  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  was  elected.  The  proceedings  ot  the 
Commissioners  of  Marion  County  for  Decem- 
ber 7.  1824,  contain  the  following  entry  :  '•  On 

application  of  citizens  of  surveyed  fractional 
Township  .'!,  of  Range  Id,  an  order  was  issued 
to  organize  the  original  fractional  Township  3. 
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note  against  Joseph  S.  Merria  and  Z.  Bowse  for 
of  Range  16."    It  is  not  known  who  he  tot    ^  "^J^gas ; 
townehip  officers  were  ;  if  any  records  were  $  lssued  an  orUer  m 

tept  P-ious  to  the  year  1^  they  have  .U  ng  a  »U \/Jltt  for  „.  48  .tor  the  percentage 
been  destroyed.  CoL  Zaimon  Rowsc  w  '  *  ^°^  eys  bv  him  collected  during  the  year 
.inly   the  tat  Clerk,  for,  in  those  days  of  onU>r  in  fttVor  af  *.H» 

limited  school  privileges,  few  n.en  eould  WtxtB    HHB.  .eryiOM  as  Supervisor 

a  good  hand,  and  the  Colonel,  being  one  o the    to  >  for  ,  ^     ^  ^  .„  f 

few,  was  frequently  chosen  to  occupy  positions    taring  the         £  fc  lownshlp 

in  which  his  fine  penmanship  was  called  into  James 
service.  When  Judge  Scott  settled  in  Bucy  rus. 
the  citizens  then  secured  another  excellent  pen- 
man upon  whom  they  could  depend,  and  he  was 
elected  Township  Clerk  in  1832.  He  started  J 
now  reconl  book,  and  the  township  is  indebted 
to  him  for  a  model  record,  which  has  been  a 
guide  for  his  successors.    The  business  trans 


osim^  - — ~— i  and  notifying 

election  in  the  spnng  of  1831,  ana  ^ 
the  Officers  of  their  elect.on,  for  U _ 
issued  one  in  favor  of  IJ>  ^  JJ 
for  services  as  Trustee.    One  in  favor  of  H  n  > 
Minichfor  $1.50  for  similar  service*  «» 
favor  of  Nicholas  Failor 
as  Trustee.    One  in  favor  of 


guide  for  his  successors.    The  business  trans-    as  trusu,-     ,  0f  the  towns 

Led  by  the  Trustees  in  those  days  was inot  «■  ; *    £    ^  r_  ^  ^  ^  C 


tag.  prove  that  ■*  ^.^^ 
otllcers  must  have  served       tte  **» 
public.    They   could   hardly  b  ^ 
1  soling    by  rival  candidates 


tensive."  ami  the  following  detail  of  the  proceed- 
ing at  the  first  annual  meeting  on  record  is 
given,  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the 
early  public  business :  »  March  4.  1833— The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was,  this  day. 
held  at  the  court  house  in  BucyruB.    Present,  a 
full  board.    Settle*!  with  Samuel  Myers.  Super- 
visor of  Road  District  No.  L,  and  find  fourteen      paling    >    "  and  of  tW 
days  and  a  half  of  road  later  unperformed    the  trcas ur>     at.            stet,  of  notes.  Cou- 
wUhin  his  district.    Settled  with  William  Ear-                                   reCeived  only  fl«  * 
ley.  Supervisor  of  the  Third  District,  and  find    sidenng  the                        U.at  at  the  next 
the  labor  charged  to  his  district  to  l.e  per-    his  trouble,  *"™J*j£n      ^  ,ucra,ive 
formed.    Settled  with  James  Coulter  and  John    election  no  pen*,  aa  chose  ^  ^ 
Marquis,  Supervisor*  District  No.  4.  and  find    (?)             The  fhr* ^  -» 
the  labor  charged  to  their  districts  to  be  per-    fleers  ot  which  an>  record      ^  ^  ^ 
formed,  and  issued  an  order  in  favor  of  James    was  held  April  i.         '  Tru>tw»" 
cllterfor  75  cuts,  and  also  one  in  favor  of  The )  following j  1^^^  John  * 
John  Marquis,  for  *1,  for  their  services  as  Su-    Nicholas  l  a. lor.  Jotin      ^  (^bla-Ja- 
pervisors  of  said  district.    Settled  with  George    Cullough  ,  ^^^^y^Jota  >»» 
Hesser,  Supervisor  of  the  Fiah  Road  District,    cob  H 
and  find  the  labor  charged  to  his  district  all 
performed.    Also  settled  with  Abraham  Hahu. 
Treasurer  of  Bucynis  Township,  and  find  in 
the  treasury  one  note  of  hand  against  John 
Staley  and  Jacob  Stalcy  for  *  11.56,  payable 
March  12, 1833  ;  one  note  against  James  Coul- 
ter and  Henry  St  John,  for  75  cents,  and  one 


l;OverseersofthcP^-— 
mon  ami  Enoch  B.  Merriman  ,  rem 

Lewis 

-George  Shaffer,  John 

Carv;  Road  Supen  isors— First  Tbird 
uel  Myers  ;  Second  District,  John  ^J^S 
District,  Emannel  Deardorff;  Fourth  1 
George  Welsh;  Fifth  ^^onc  Con 
No  Treasurer  was  elected,  ana  j 
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The  political  char^f       J        .  SUrVeV("1  aml  lwated  f™  *■  «*tern  part  of 

i-g  the  rtTtl  to^"P /ur-    Crawford  County  to  Bueyrus  Township;  for 

SedlrffJJSt^  °  dt'U>r-  V—  however,  tbii  highway  an 

.  east  for  the  afferent  IW    unfinished  colulif  ion     r„  ^  ^  J 


dential  candidates  during  O.at  period,  and  the 
result  of  each  national  political  contest  was 
as  follows  :  1848-Cass.  Democrat,  207  ;  Tay- 
lor, Whig,  214  ;  Van  Buren.  FreeSoil,  14.  1852 
-Pierce.  Democrat.  282;  Scott,  Whig,  212 
Hale,  FreeSoil,  7.  1856  -.Majority  for  Pre- 
mont,  Republican,  !»5.  1  SCO— Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, 320  ;  Lincoln.  Republican.  410  ;  Bracken- 
ndge,  Democrat.  4C ;  Bell,  Unionist.  5.  1864 
-Majority  for  MeClcllan.  03.  1 8<;8_Scymour, 
Hfmoerat,  5:55  <  r,rant,  Republican.  3G1."  1872 


a  State  road  wan  locate.!  from  Norton,  in  Dela- 
ware County,  to  Sandusky  City,  in  Huron 
County;  this  extended  through  Bueyrus 
Township,  along  what  was  afterward  known 
as  the  Onlumbna  and  Sandusky  pike,  hut  the 
first  road  was  never  finished.  James  KilbonrM 
was  the  Surveyor,  and  Solomon  Smith  and 
Luther  Coe  were  the  Commissioners.  June  8. 
1*21.  the  Commissioners  of  Marion  County 
established  another  road,  "beginning  at  the 
east  end  of  Crawford  County,  at  the  erossin"  of 


 n     ,      .                    1   kwi  iiki  ai  ci 

572 ^  \  ?*P,,bU»B  a,,,i  Dem<*"*  the  road  leading  from  Wooater  to  Upper  San- 

Locm  6V  7       »  ''i  c    m«-™™-  the  line  of  said  county,  Lee  on 

Clav  2t      i'S  ,U5,>,:,,,,Can'  373  :  r'™»  «*            »"d  best  ground  to  Bueyrus,  making 

n        IOn-                  ^infield  Daniel    Mc.Michacls   mill   a   point.  Joseph 

fioM  Re»2  1  T-°"rUi  72S  :  Ji'"les  A  (5ar-  Voang  and  Abe.  Cary  were  Viewers.  '  This 
Wd,  Kepnbliean.  476  ;  .Veil  Dow,  Prohibition.  :  road  was  north  of  the  Sandusky  River,  in  Lib- 

The  fi^t  r  »  m  crt-v  TownshiP!  a'"1  much  of  the  route  has 

this   seeHn, r  n  ^  T',Vmb'^  «"*    since  Is,,,  aban<lone<l.    The  same  day  this  road 

reach.7  k  T     1   r°M"ty  «Pnera»3'.    was  the  Commissioners  antbortted  an- 

ro'ueo    te'oIdU"W  ,  ^  "*  ^  a  ™  «*  Mari<'»  »'»'  tfPl- 

Sn      thl  °W  ar,"-v  ro:l<1  ^tered  the    Sandusky  road,  near  David  Tipton's  thence  on 

K«UhurJ*JT  !"u     °r        lM'int  W',ere  th"  1  thu  neaPest  aml  rout*  *«'  B«cvnw.  making 

J,    5    IT,  I1-'"  t  <'"ka-°  I{ai,ro:l'1   1{(?njaini"  Sa,ino"'»  P-11  Benjamin 

stone  Town<l                  BUCVn,S  an*'  Wh°l-  1  Fk*,«""  f«™  Want's,  points  on 

Sry  Z  T        T  ffl  U,ilt  ,hiS  ™g"    Sai<1  nM'1  l»«uic.    Fickle  and 

ma rah I  Trou^Hi         •'       •  r?°kS'  S,,m"el  SOri°°  Thb  ™"<< 

trough  this  Hcet,on.  w.th  his  army,    through  Bueyrus  Township,  from  southwest  to 


I813.cn  route  for  Fort  Meigs.  This  -old 
array  road  "  could  be  clearly  distinguished  fo, 
many  years  al^er  Crawford  County  was  first 
sealed  in  the  year  1822,  a  county  road  was 
«tab  ished  -from  the  southeast  corner  of  Sec 


northeast,  and  was  near  the  present  location  of 
the  Little  Sandusky  road.  During  the  year 
lSl'4.  what  is  now  known  as  the  Becyrtu  and 
Mansfield  road  was  located  ;  Amos  Karl.  Amos 
i'tlev  and  James  IVrfect  were  Viewers,  and 


tion  13  nowm-.rf  .r  *     ,    ,    ™       ,  •    anu  James  1  *',kH't  "ere  Viewers,  and 

*  now  a  part  of  Sandusky  Township,  to    John  Cassaday  was  the  Surveyor.    The  next 
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year.  1K2">,  tin?  road  from  Marysville  to  Marion  wen*  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  gate-keepers, 
and  Bueyrus,  was  laid  out  ami,  shortly  after-  and  the  dividends  to  stockholders  were  few  and 
ward,  cut  through  the  country.     The   most    far  between.    The  road  was  permitted  to  run 


important  road,  located  through  the  Township 
at  an  early  day,  was  the  Columbus  &  San- 
dusky Turnpike.  In  182U,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  incorporating  seven  gentle- 
men, of  Franklin  County.  Judge  K.  B.  Merritnan 
and  Col.  Zal  i  Bowse,  of  Bueyrus  Town- 
ship, and  seventeen  others,  named  in  the  act 
anil  residing  along  the  proposed  line  of  the 


down.  and.  finally,  in  1843.  the  Legislature 
repealed  the  act  incorporating  the  company; 
the  corporation  was  not  satisfied,  and  a  case 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
each  successive  session,  until  IS.Vi.  when  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  company 
to  bring  suit  against  the  State ;  but  this  act 
was  lost  in  the  House,  ami  the  matter  was 


mad.  and  their  associates,  by  the  name  of  the    dropped.    An  act  incorporating  the  road  from 
Columbus  <&   Sandusky  Turnpike   Company.    Bueyrus  to  Upper  Sandusky  was  passed  March 
The    capital    stock     was     *100.000.     ami    3.  1  S3 1.  and  the  road  from  Bueyrus  to  Gabon 
divided  into  shares  of  *100  each.    The  Com     was  laid  out  July  18,  1834. 
puny  was  governed  by  nine  Directors.    The       Most  of  those  citizens  who  have  died  in 

Bueyrus  Township  during  the  past  sixty  years 
were  buried  in  the  graveyards  now  within  the 
limits  of  Bueyrus  corporation  ;  however,  several 
cemeteries  have  been  established  in  the  country 
during  this  period.  The  Shroll  burying  ground, 
located  about  one  mile  SOD  tit  west  of  Oakland 
Cemetery  was  started  about  1830.  Several 
years  afterward  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hesser, 
who  resided  in  the  southern  |«irt  of  the  town- 
ship, was  buried  on  his  farm,  which  he  purchased 
from  the  Government  No  stone  was  placed 
over  the  grave  to  mark  the  spot,  and  the  site 
has  since  been  plowed  over :  the  land  is  now 
owned  by  Jonathan  Carmean.  Some  forty 
years  ago.  Wooster  Racy,  a  former  proprietor 
of  the  farm  now  owned  by  (J.  II.  Stewart,  buried 
his  wife  and  child  on  this  land.  The  largest 
cemetery  in  Bueyrus  Township,  outside  the 
city  limits,  is  at  Monnett  Chapel.  This  bury 
ing-ground  was  established  at  the  same  time  the 
church  was  erected.  The  first  interment  wn 
Margaret  Single,  wife  of  Michael  Slagle,  who 
•lied  August  22,  1841,  aged  twenty  five  years 
The  next  was  Simeon,  son  of  Samuel  Slagle. 
who  died  July  19,  1844.  The  graveyard  M 
Mount  Ziou  Church  was  started  alwut  the  year 
1868.  a  short  time  after  the  old  Wilson  School 
bouse  had  been  purchased  for  church  pun*"1*- 


Charter,  granted  by  the  Legislature,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  company,  ami  in  1827  Congress 
granted  32,000  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  said  company,  to 
aM  in  constructing  this  important  highway 
Shortly  afterward,  the  ineor|>orator8  met  in  the 
brick  schoolhouse  at  Bueyrus,  and  completed 
the  organization  of  the  company.  Col.  Kil- 
bournc  was  appointed  Surveyor,  and  Orange 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  Locating  Commis- 
sioners and  the  principal  agent  while  the  road 
was  under  the  control  of  the  company.  Some 
seven  years  were  required  to  complete  this 
turnpike;  it  was  Banked  in  1834,  and  was 
101!  miles  in  length  from  Columbus  to  Sandus- 
ky City.  The  average  cost  was  a  little  more 
than  $700  |>er  mile.  It  was  a  splendid  road 
when  dry,  but,  being  only  a  clay  or  mud  pike, 
in  the  spring  or  wet  season  of  theycar,  it  was. 
in  some  places,  almost  impassable,  and  at  times 
citizens  were  very  indignant  when  toll  was 
demanded  by  the  gate-keeper.  Some  rough 
travelers,  occasionally,  threw  down  the  toll-gates 
and  drove  through  without  paying.  It  is 
reported  that  one  rough  customer  became  so 
enraged  because  toll  was  demanded,  that  he 
hitched  the  gate  behind  his  wagon  and  dragged 
it  several  miles.    The  funds  derived  by  toll 
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The  children  of  many  early  settlers  of  Bueyrus 
Township  had  very  little  school  instruction  j 
especially  was  this  the  case  of  those  whose 
parents  occupied  land  outside  the  village  of 
Bueyrus.  When  the  Marquis  family  settled  on 
their  farm  three  miles  south  of  the  town,  in 
[  November,  1829,  there  were  no  schoolhouscs  in 
j  the  southern  portion  of  Bueyrus  Township. 
Thomas  Shawkc  asserts  that  when  he  moved  to 
Bueyrus,  in  1832,  none  had  been  erected  be- 
tween Bueyrus  and  the  Marion  County  line. 
This  dearth  of  school  buildings  for  the  farmers' 
children  continued  for  several  years  alter  1830, 
but  in  a  few  neighborhoods  small  private 
schools  were  occasionally  held.  The  first  build- 
ing devoted  to  educational  purposes  which  was 
put  up  outside  the  village  was  located  very 
near  it.  at  the  western  end  of  Warren  street.  It 
was  built  of  logs  about  the  year  1833,  and  is 
uow  used  as  a  woodshed  on  the  same  lot  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  there  were  but  (bur  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  township  ;  March  12,  of  that  year, 
the  Trustees  formed  District  5,  from  Sections  25, 
26.  35  and  36  (this  is  the  same  territory  now 
embraced  in  the  Wright  District).  Three  years 
later,  on  June  6,  1838.  it  was  re-divided  and 
eight  districts  were  formed  ;  four  occupied  the 
territory  now  embraced  by  Bueyrus  Special 
District,  the  boundary  lines  being  Sandusky 
avenue  and  Mansfield  street ;  these  four  were 
Districts  1,  6,  7  and  8.  District  2  was  imme- 
diately south  of  these  four,  and  two  miles 
Bquare  ;  District  5  was  the  same  as  in  March, 
1834;  District  3,  comprised  all  of  the  town- 
ship south  of  the  river,  west  of  2  and  5,  and  east 
of  the  Indian  reservation  ;  this  district  was  over 
four  miles  long,  and  nearly  two  miles  wide. 
District  4  was  north  or  the  river.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  an  enumeration  of  the  school  chil- 
dren in  these  districts  was  taken,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  First,  82  ;  Second,  70  ;  Third, 
72  ;  Fourth,  31  ;  Fifth,  41  ;  Sixth,  51  ;  Seventh, 
107;  Eighth.  75;  total,  529.  The  officers  of 
the  township  during  1838,  appointed  three  di- 


rectors for  each  district,  but  many  of  these 
meu  refused  to  be  qualified,  and  the  attempt  to 
perfect  the  educational  organization  for  the 
township  was  ineffectual.  The  next  years  the 
districts  were  changed,  and  many  who  were  ap- 
pointed as  directors  consented  to  serve.  At 
an  election  held  April  0,  1835,  sixty-two  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  selling  Section  1 0  land, 
and  only  one  vote  in  opposition.  The  total 
amount  of  school  funds  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  1840  was  $1,419.63.  In  most  of  these 
districts  the  first  schools  were  held  in  vacant 
log  cabins  which  were  pressed  into  the  service 
for  educational  purposes.  In  what  is  now  the 
Wright  District,  a  special  building  was  not 
erected  until  after  1840,  but  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  schools  were  conducted.  M  isses 
Susau  Boveeand  Harriet  Huntley  taught  in  this 
district  in  a  vacant  log  cabin  which  stood  south 
of  the  present  residence  of  Bruce  Monnett,  as 
early  as  the  year  1 836 ;  Eliza  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Canal*  who  had  only  one  leg,  taught  pre- 
vious to  1840,  in  the  old  log  church,  which  oc- 
cupied the  present  site  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Monnett's 
barn  ;  at  this  time  there  were,  possibly,  more 
children  in  the  district  than  at  the  present 
day. 

The  householders  of  what  is  now  the  Beall 
District,  No.  5,  met  at  the  cabin  of  David  Dinwid- 
dle, March  22,  1834,  and  resolved  to  erect  a 
schoolhousc  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Silas 
Sweeney's  land.  This  building  was  not  erected 
for  several  years,  and  then  it  was  placed  on  An- 
drew Kerr's  farm,  now  owned  by  Benjamin 
Beall.  Among  the  first  teachers  of  this  district 
were  Casper  Rowse,  Harriet  Robinson,  Abra- 
ham Myers,  Sarah  Butler  and  others.  The  first 
rude  log  school  buildings  of  these  country  dis- 
tricts were  replaced  by  fine  frame  houses,  and 
these  in  turn  are  now  being  torn  down  and  fine 
brick  edifices  erected.  Six  brick  buildings 
have  already  been  erected  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Bueyrus  Township,  viz.:  Ill  District 
No.  8,  during  1876  ;  in  No.  5,  during  1877  ;  in 
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Nos.  1  and  3  during  1878  ;  in  No.  6 during  1879 
and  in  No.  4.  during  1880. 

The  first  public  religious  services  conducted 
in  Bueyrus  Township  were  held  at  the  village 
and  immediate  vicinity,  which  place  has  been 
for  nearly  six  decades  the  center  of  most  of  the 
moral  and  religious  movement*  inaugurated  in 
Crawford  County.  For  many  years  after  the 
township  was  settled,  no  attempts  were  made  to 
organize  into  a  separate  congregation  the  re- 
ligious clement  of  the  country  south  of  town, 
and  it  was  not  until  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnctt 
moved  into  that  section  of  the  county  that  ef- 
forts were  made  to  estahliah  regular  religious 
services  for  the  settlers  on  the  Plains.  At  the 
present  time,  thirteen  congregations  of  the  va- 
rious religious  sects  are  established  in  Bueyrus 
Township  on  a  permanent  basis  ;  ten  of  these 
societies  have  houses  of  worship  in  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  other  three  congregations  have 
erected  churches  in  the  country.  These  three 
churches  are  the  Monnctt  Chapel,  situated 
some  four  miles  south  of  Bueyrus,  the  Scioto 
Chapel,  located  near  the  Marion  road,  about  six 
miles  southwest  of  the  city,  ami  the  Mount 
Zion  Church,  one  mile  west  of  the  Little  San- 
dusky road,  and  five  miles  southwest  of  Buey- 
rus. 

The  Monnctt  Chapel  was  erected  by  the  M. 
K.  congregation  of  the  Plains  during  the  vear 
1840.  The  early  church  history  of  the  southern 
part  of  BucyrnsTownshipis  similar  to  that  of  all 
other  early  ecclesiastical  efforts  in  the  pioneer 
days,  having  jts  rist!  in  log-cabin  prayer  m.-et- 
ings.  The  first  of  these  humble  meetings  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Isaac  Monnett,  Sr.,  then  a 
resident  of  Section  30.  During  the  year  1836, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett  erected  the  homestead 
now  standing  opposite  the  palatial  country- 
seat  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Monnett  The 
cabin  from  which  he  moved,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Pike,  was  im- 
mediately dedicated  for  school  and  church  pur- 
poses.   For  nearly  twenty  years  this  congre- 


gation was  on  the  Bueyrus  Circuit  and  under 
the  charge  of  ministers  who  preached  in  Buey- 
rus. Under  the  preaching  and  religious  reviv- 
al work  of  Rev.  John  Hazzard,  the  number  of 
worshipers  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
congregation  discussed  the  propriety  of  build- 
ing a  country  chapel,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements  were  taken.  The  work, 
however,  was  delayed  until  the  spring  of  1840, 
at  which  date  the  present  neat  church  edifice 
was  erected.  The  building  is  situated  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
Turnpike,  and  four  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Bueyrus.  The  men  who  contributed  the  funds 
raised  for  building  the  church  were :  Rev. 
Samuel  P.  Shaw.  Ely  Shaw,  Charles  W.  Shaw, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett,  Osl>orne  Monnett, 
Abraham  Monnett.  Sr..  William  Monnett, 
Thomas  Monnett.  Sr.,  John  Monnett.  Sr., 
Jeremiah  Morris.  David  Sayler.  J.  W.  Shaw 
and  John  Monnett,  Jr.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  church  was  erected,  and  the  plat  of 
the  cemetery,  was  donate* I  by  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Monnett.  in  honor  of  whose  Christian  efforts  in 
the  community,  and  his  liberal  support  of  all 
church  work,  the  Trustees  unanimously  decided 
the  church  should  be  christened  "  Monnctt 
Chapel."  At  the  close  of  the  pastoral  lalwrs 
of  Revs.  Stephen  Fant  and  George  Moore,  who 
were  appointed  to  the  Bueyrus  Circuit  in  Sep- 
temlier.  1853.  the  Bueyrus  M.  K.  Church  was 
made  a  s|iecial  station,  and  •'  Monnett  Chapel 
was  incorporated  in  Caledonia  Circuit  ofCulion 
District.  Since  this  time  the  following  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  for  Caledonia  Cir- 
cuit, the  pastorate  of  each  successive  appoint- 
ment commencing  after  fall  conference,  held  ia 
SeptemU-r:  1854  to  1856  -Rev.  Amos  Wil- 
son ;  1857  to  1851)— Revs.  William  Boggs  and 
Richard  Lawrence  ;  1859  to  18*51— R«™. 
Thomas  J.  Monnett  and  Stephen  Fant;  1661 
to  1863— Revs.  W.  S.  Paul  and  Benjamin  H* 
bert ;  1863  to  1865— Revs.  Reuben  D.  OldtieM 
and  D.  D.  S.  Reagh  ;  1865  to  1866— Rev.  ,lc"" 
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ben  D.  Oldfleld,  with  a  supply  ;  1866  to  1868— 
Revs.  John  Graham  and  Stephen  Font;  1868 
to  1  fill— Rev.  Daniel  Conant  ;  1871  to  1 87.t— 
Revs.  B.  F.  Bell  and  E.  A.  Bern,- ;  1873  to  1874 
— Rev.  W.  D.  Culison  ;  1874  to  1877— Rev. 
Stephen  Fant  ;  1877  to  1879— Rev.  Newell  J. 
Close  ;  1870  to  1880— Rev.  O.  E.  Scott ;  1880 
— Rev.  T.  J.  (Jard.  During  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  the  following  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed Presiding  Elders  of  the  District:  1857 
—Rev.  Henry  E.  Pilcher;  1859— Rev.  T.  n. 
Wilson  ;  1803— Rev.  L.  B.Ourley  ;  1865— Rev. 
A.  H.  Harmont:  1868  -Rev.  II.  Whitman: 
1872— Rev.  John  Whitworth  ;  1876— Rev. 
Samuel  Mower.  The  congregation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  numbers  thirty-six  members,  with 
preaching  every  alternate  Sabbath.  The  chinch 
was  first  dedicated  by  Rev.  Adam  Foe.  during 
the  winter  of  1810-41  ;  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  D.  M.  Conant.  the  edifice  was  repaired, 
greatly  improved,  and  re-opened  with  dedica- 
tory services,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  Nelson.  D. 

D.  The  Sabbath  school  at  Monnett  Chapel  is 
at  the  present  time  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Monnett,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Bucyrus  High  School,  and  much  effective 
instruction  is  being  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
school  ranks  among  the  first  in  Crawford 
County. 

Scioto  Chapel  was  also  erected  by  citizens 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
during  the  year  1874.    At  that  time,  Messrs. 

E.  B.  and  M.  J.  Monnett  and  their  wives 
were  the  only  menders  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  vicinity.  Two  business 
meetings  were  held  in  May.  1874,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  E.  B.  Monnett.  and  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  church  building.  Subscription  pajH-rs 
were  circulated,  and  E.  H.  Monnett.  F.  A.  Har- 
vey and  (!.  n.  Welsh  appointed  a  building  com- 
mittee. The  contract  was  let  to  Christian  Wal- 
ters, of  Bucyrus.  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted by  October.  1874.    The  entire  cost  was 


about  *2.000.  The  dedicator}'  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Elder  Wilson,  of  Kenton,  Ohio. 
The  first  members  of  this  congregation  were  E. 
B.  Monnett  and  wife,  M.  J.  Monnett  and  wife, 
Isaac  Shearer  and  wife,  J.  P.  Beall,  his  wife  and 
their  two  daughters,  Oliver  Monnett  and  wife, 
Benjamin  Shearer  and  wife,  EL  Monnett  and 
wife,  ft.  H.  Welsh  and  wife,  Bishop  Scott  and 
wife.  Rev.  Stephen  Fant  was  the  first  Pastor  ; 
ne  was  succeeded  in  1876  by  Rev.  Newell  J. 
Close,  and  in  1878  by  Rev.  0.  E.  Scott  Scioto 
Chapel  is  now  a  part  of  Claridon  Circuit,  and 
the  congregation  has  increased  in  membership 
since  it  was  organized,  notwithstanding  many 
members  have  removed  from  the  neighborhood. 

The  present  United  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregation, at  the  Mount  Zion  Church,  is  theout- 
growth  of  religious  instruction  implanted  in  the 
neighborhood  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
ministers  of  this  denomination.  Among  the 
early  ministers  who  preached  to  those  who 
formed  this  society  were  Rev.  Downey  and  E. 
Bern".  Services  were  held  in  the  school  houses 
of  the  neighborhood  Tor  many  years  previous  to 
the  time  at  which  the  present  church  building 
was  erected.  The  churchyard,  comprising 
some  two  acres  of  ground,  was  originally  pur- 
chased from  John  Newell,  and  a  vacant  school- 
bouse  removed  to  this  lot  ;  for  several  years, 
this  building  was  used  as  a  cooper-shop.  About 
the  year  1868.  the  United  Brethren  congregation 
purchased  the  house  and  lot.  and  it  served  as  a 
meeting-house  for  some  two  years.  The  p/cscnt 
church  edifice  was  erected  about  t  he  year  1871, 
at  a  cost  of  some  $1,300.  Daniel  Parcher  was 
the  contractor  and  Rev.  David  Hart  was  Pas- 
tor when  the  church  was  dedicated.  Since 
that  time,  the  following  persons  have  been  his 
successors  :  Rev.  Levi  Moore.  Isaac  Ley,  W. 
A.  Keesy,  A.  J.  Klingle  nnd  N.  F.  Long.  Since 
the  church  was  built,  it  has  been  opened  for 
preaching  every  other  Sunday,  and  each  alter- 
nate Sabbath  the  class  leaders  conduct  services. 
At  the  present  time,  100  persons  are  subject  to 
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the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  thu  following 
members  are  Trustees  :  Leonard  Starncr,  Na- 
thaniel Eckert,  J.  M.  G  under.  John  IJarmonand 
Charles  Sharroek.  Tbe  Sundny  school  in  con- 
nection with  this  church  has  been  established 
for  some  twenty  years  ;  during  the  decade  just 
past,  it  has  received  considerable  aid  and  en- 
couragement from  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Crawford  County  Sabbath  School  Union. 
Among  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  school 
in  late  years  are  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cook,  Andrew 
McKlwain,  Leonard  Starncr  and  others.  The 
Superintendent  at  the  present  time  is  Christian 
P.  Shoffstall,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
about  fifty-five. 

Bucyrus  Orange,  No.  705  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  was  organized  March  17,  1674,  at 


the  resilience  of  Daniel  Boyer,  in  Whetetone 
Township.  The  first  olHccrs  chosen  were  as 
follows :  Master,  D.  C.  Boyer ;  Overseer,  J. 
H.  Beard  ;  Lecturer,  G.  U.  Wright ;  Steward, 
J.  P.  Beall  ;  Assistant  Stewanl,  Charles  W. 
McCracken  ,  Chaplain,  J.  P.  Boyer;  Treasurer, 
Abraham  Frost;  Secretary,  W.  T.  Minicb; 
Gatekeeper,  William  George ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Wright ;  Pomona, Mrs.  C.  A.  Beard;  Flora, 
Mrs.  E.  Harvey  ;  Stewardess,  .Mrs.  M.  A. 
Minich.  The  Society  occupied  the  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men  s  Christian  Association,  in 
Birk's  Block  for  some  three  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  their  present  quarters  at  the  east  end 
of  the  second  story  of  the  Fisher  Brothers' 
Block  About  fifty  persons  are  connected  with 
this  Grange  at  the  present  time. 


CHAPTER  IX* 

CITY  OF  Bl'CY BUS— LA VI NO-OCT  A  town  —ORIGINAL  PUT— EARLY  BIILUINGS- BTSlMMS-flltt 
DEPARTMENT— BENEVOLENT  ORGANIZATIONS.  ETi' 


rpHE  only  village  ever  located  in  Bucyrus 
J-  Township,  was  the  city  from  which*  the 
township  received  iu  name.  Before  Samuel  Nor- 
ton had  resided  on  his  land  many  months,  there 
appeared  at  his  cabin  a  prominent  surveyor 
who  desired  to  locate  a  town  upon  Mr.  Norton's 
laud.  This  man  was  Col.  James  Kilbourno, 
who  for  a  score  of  years,  had  wielded  consid- 
erable influence  upon  the  religious  and  political 
interest*  of  the  State.  Col.  Kilbourne  was 
born  in  New  Britain.  Conn.,  Octolwr  9,  1770. 
Until  the  age  of  fifteen  he  worked  on  his 
fathers  farm,  and  during  this  time  received 
but  few  opportunities  for  improving  his  mind. 
He  was  married.  November  8,  1789,  u>  Lucy 
Fitch,  dnughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Filch, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  inventor  and  builder  of 
tbe  first  steamboat  in  the  world.    Karly  in  life, 

by  Tboiuu  P.  Ilopkjr. 


he  became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  was  ordained  about  the  year 
1800.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  started  on  his 
first  expedition  to  Ohio,  traveling  over  one 
thousand  miles  of  the  distance  on  foot,  and, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  he  fixed 
upon  a  desirable  location  and  returned  home- 
In  tbe  spring  of  1803.  he  again  started  for  tbe 
West  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  millwright 
blacksmith,  nine  other  lalwrers  and  a  family 
in  two  wagons.  At  Pittsburgh,  be  purchased 
mill-stones,  iron  and  other  supplies,  which  he 
sent  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
Hi  ver,  mid  from  thence  they  were  takeu  iu  ft  keel- 
boat  to  the  first  New  Purchase,  now  Worthiog- 
ton.  May  5.  1808,  he  cut  the  first  tree  felled 
on  the  Purchase  for  the  purpose  of  civilization. 
The  pairty  proceeded  to  clear  land,  put  in 


seed 


I  for  crops  and  also  erected  a  blacksmith-sbop 
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and  twelve  cabins.  They  laid  out  a  town  and 
built  a  dam  across  the  Scioto  River.  Mr.  Kil- 
bourne  then  returned  to  Connecticut  and  con- 
ducted  his  own  and  ten  other  families  to  the 
Purchase.  The  entire  colony  then  numbered 
one  hundred  persona.  A  church  was  organ- 
ized with  Mr.  Kilbourne  as  Rector.  He  visited 
the  ueightioring  settlements  and  other  parts  of 
the  State,  preaching  and  organizing  societies, 
many  of  which  became  and  remained  perma- 
nent Kpiscopal  Churches.  His  fellow-citizens 
began  to  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  his 
taking  the  lead  in  their  civil  atfairs,  and,  having 
procured  the  establishment  of  a  Western  dio- 
cese by  the  general  convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Kpiscopal  Church,  he  retired  from  the  min- 
istry in  1S04.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
State  Government  of  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  a 
civil  magistrate  and  an  officer  of  militia  for 
the  Northwestern  frontier.  In  the  spring  of 
1805,  he  explored  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Krie, 
and  selected  the  site  of  Sandusky  City.  About 
this  time,  he  received  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  first  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  College  at  Athens. 
In  1808.  he  was  elected  one  of  three  Commis- 
sioners to  locate  the  seat  of  Miami  University, 
and  during  this  year  he  married  Cynthia 
Goodale.  His  first  wife  died  soon  after  lie  re- 
moved to  Ohio.  About  this  time,  he  was 
elected  Major  of  the  Frontier  Regiment,  and 
subsequently  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy, 
but  this  last  office  he  declined,  resigning,  also, 
his  former  commission. 

On  the  organization  of  Worlbington  College, 
in  1812,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  cor- 
poration. During  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison  a  Commissioner, 
to  settle  the  boundary  between  the  public  lands 
and  the  Great  Virginia  reservation.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  service  was  completed,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  On  his  return  from  the 
second  session,  he  was  unanimously  re-elected 


Colonel,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept.  In 
the  fall  of  ISM.  he  was  again  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  Congress,  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
vote.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  he  de- 
clined a  re-nomination ;  during  his  public  life 
at  Wiishinglon  City,  he  advocated  the  donation 
or  land  to  actual  settlers,  and  was  the  first  per- 
son to  propose  this  measure,  which  was  adopted 
many  years  afterward.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1812.  by  solicitation  of  his 
friends  and  members  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  for  clothing  the  army,  lie  con- 
tinued in  this  enterprise  until  1820,  and  met 
with  financial  ruin,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  with 
a  large  family  to  support,  he  found  himself 
without  means.  With  his  customary  energy 
and  spirit,  he  took  up  his  surveying  aspirations 
again  and  went  into  the  wood ;  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  was  much  of  the  time  engaged 
in  this  calling,  and.  by  his  untiring  energy,  and 
zeal,  he  again  acquired  a  good  degree  of  com- 
petency. In  1823,  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  served  with  distinction  iu  that 
body.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  by 
tht?  Governor  to  select  the  lands  granted  by 
Congress  for  the  Ohio  Canal.  In  1838-39,  he 
was  again  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  great  State 
Convention,  which  assembled  July  4,  1839,  at 
Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  capitol.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  re-union  Whig  Convention,  which  was  held 
February  22,  1840.  During  the  campaign  of 
that  year.  Col.  Killxnirnc  declined  all  public 
office,  except  that  of  /Assessor  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  for  Franklin  County,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  until  1845,  when  he  re- 
signed. Although  retired  from  active  public 
life,  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  public  atfairs, 
and,  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1848, 
delivered  more  than  one  hundred  addresses  on 
State  and  national  politics.  After  a  very  long 
and  active  public  life,  he  died  at  Worthington, 
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Ohio,  April  9.  1850.  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age. 

When  Col.  Kilbourne  first  appeared  in  the 
neighlwhood  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Norton  into  having  a  town  surveyed  upon  his 
farm,  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea,  stating 
that  he  had  at  last  secured  a  piece  of  ground 
which  suited  him,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  it 
cut  up  by  a  town  plat.  Some  of  his  neighbors, 
however,  were  anxious  for  a  town  to  be  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  farms,  and  urged  Nor- 
ton to  consent  to  Kilbourne  s  proposition.  The 
location  was  a  very  suitable  one  ;  a  direct  line 
from  Columbus,  the  State  capital,  to  Sandusky 
City,  the  nearest  point  on  Lake  Erie,  would 
pass  within  a  few  miles  of  Norton's  land.  and. 
even  at  that  time,  many  citizens  of  the  State 
were  talking  of  a  State  road  to  connect  these 
two  cities.  The  tide  of  emigration  was  setting 
in  toward  the  "  New  Purchase  ;  "  many  were  set- 
tling in  Crawford  County,  and,  consc^ucntly 
tlie  prospects  for  a  thriving  village  at  this  jsiint 
were  very  flattering  After  some  hesitation. 
Mr.  Norton  consented  to  make  the  venture,  and 
a  few  years  proved  it  to  be  a  very  wise  and  for- 
tunato  decision  on  his  part.  At  first,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  laying  out  the  plat  of  a 
town  upon  one  hundred  acres  ;  before  this  was 
completed,  however,  the  contract  was  changed 
by  mutual  agreement,  and  the  original  town 
plat  consisted  of  bat  fifty  acres.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  lictween  Messrs. 
Norton  and  Kill>ournc : 

To  All  Whom  it  May  Concern  (  Know  ye.  thai  James 
Kilbourne.  of  Wortbinnton,  in  the  county  of  Franklin 
and  State  of  Ohio,  an,)  Samuel  Norton,  of  the  county 
of  Crawford  am!  State  aforesaid,  have  agreed.  an,l  do 
agree  M  follow*,  vti.:  The  said  James  Kilnournr  agree, 
to  lay  off  a  town  for  said  Norton,  on  the  *outhwe«! 
quarter  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  town-hip  south 
and  sixteenth  range,  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
State..  th«  west  line  of  which  shall  be  forty  four  rods 
east  from  the  west  line  of  said  quarter,  and  parallel 
thereto,  and  shall  extend  thence  east  one  hundred  rods 
being  bounded  north  and  south  hy  the  lint,  ^ 


as  to  cooUId  one  hundred  acre*  in  said  town  plat  of 
inlots,  outloU  and  reserve*.  In  laying  off  and  estab- 
lishing said  town,  the  said  Kilbourne  shall  do,  or  cause 
to  be  done  at  his  own  proper  expense,  the  following 
particulars,  vix.:  He  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
the  preparatory  survey  and  note* :  project  and  nuke 
the  plat ;  surrey  the  town ;  cause  the  plat  to  be  re- 
corded :  advertise,  and  attend  the  first  public  sale  of 
lota;  draw  all  the  writings  for  that  sale;  advertise  the 
applications  for  such  State  and  county  roads  as  the  pro- 
prietors shall,  within  one  year  from  this  date,  agree  to 
be  necessary,  leading  to  and  from  said  town;  draw  pe- 
titions for  said  roads,  circulate  them  for  signers;  pre- 
sent them  to  proper  authorities,  and  attend  the  com- 
mlssioners  and  viewers  who  may  be  appointed  thereon, 
to  assist  in  selecting  proper  routes  for  said  roads;  and, 
when  the  town  shall  be  surveyed  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
Norton,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a*  principal  proprietors, 
shall  first  choose  and  reserve  one  lot ;  the  said  Kil- 
bourne. as  projector,  surveyor  and  minor  proprietor, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  next  choose  and  reserve  one 
lot ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  town  shall  lie  the  j.ilot 
property  of  the  said  Norton  and  Kilbourne.  their  heirs 
ami  assigns,  forever,  in  the  proportion  of  three- fourths 
to  the  said  Norton,  and  one-fourth  to  the  said  Kilbourne. 
1'rovtM.  kovaer,  that  the  said  Norton  may  reserve 
twelve  rods  in  width  of  the  west  side  of  said  to« 
plat,  as  the  same  shall  be  platted,  surveyed  and  re- 
corded as  above,  to  his  own  proper  use  and  disposal ; 
for  which  the  said  Kilbourne  "ball  receive  and  hold, 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  town  plat,  in  addition 
to  bis  fourth  part  thereof,  an  interest  and  right  eq.nl  in 
quantity  to  one  fourth  part  of  said  twelve-rod  re«rT»- 
lieOi  so  that  the  said  Kilbourne'..  interest  in  theei/htjr- 
eight  acres  oast  of  said  twelve  rod  reserve  shall  be  a* 
twenty  five  is  to  eighty-eight,  or,  twenty-five  acres  to 
the  whole;  and  the  -aid  Samuel  Norton  doth  agree  to 
appropriate  the  said  tract  for  a  town  plat,  M  be  laid  off 
by  said  Kilbourne  as  above  written,  and  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid  ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  said  Kilbourne  shall  have 
completed,  all  and  sii.gular,  the  obligations  on  his  part, 
so  far  lis  that  the  town  is  ready  for  the  public  sale  *» 
aforesaid,  the  said  Vorton  shall  makeaud  deliver  to  ill* 
said  Kilbourne,  his  heirs  or  a««igns,  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient warrantee  deed  or  the  said  one-fourth  psrt  of  ih« 
town  plat  aforesaid,  provided  he  shall  so  soon  receive  ihe 
patent  from  the  President  for  the  tract  of  which  the 
•aid  town  plat  will  be  a  part  ;  and,  if  the  patent  sb.-uU 
not  be  so  soon  received,  then  and  in  that  case  the  dr 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  so  sooif  as  the  said  patent 

In  witness  whereof,  we 


shall  be  received  as  aforesaid- 
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have  hereunto  set  our  bands  and  aeals,  at  Crawford 
County,  thin  fourth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
In  presence  of  Jambs  Kilbourxs  [seal]. 

Srrii  Holme*,  Jr.,  j    Samcbl  Nobtok  [seal]. 


The  plat  of  the  within  described  town,  now  named 
Bucyrus,  is  so  changed  to  the  west  in  laying  off  by  mu- 
tual agreement  as  to  leave  but  twenty-four,  instead  of 
forty-four,  rods  between  said  plat  and  the  sectiooal 
line ;  and  the  reserve  of  Samuel  Norton  U  extended  on 
the  plat  ti  twenty-four,  instead  of  twelve  rods;  there 
will,  of  course,  remain  but  seventy-six,  instead  of 
eighty-eight,  rods,  or  acres,  of  said  plat  east  of  Samuel 
Norton's  reserve,  of  which  seventy  rods,  containing 
seventy  six  acres,  James  Kilbourne  shall  receive  his 
proportion  of  the  town,  in  amount  twenty-five  acres, 
instead  of  the  eighty-eight  acres,  as  within  contracted. 
Suid  Norton  shall  have  to  his  own  use  all  the  mill  priv- 
ileges, with  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  ground  oontained  therein,  toward  his 
part  of  the  outlota  of  the  plat ;  and  the  ground  bought  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  if  retained,  shall  be  laid  off  into  lots  by 
said  Kilbourne  and  added  to  the  town,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  proportions  of  mutual  advantage  as  the  hun- 
dred acres  contained  in  the  foregoing  contract. 

December  15,  1821.  Samuel  Norton. 

James  Kilboitrxe. 

The  foregoing  contract  is  this  day  so  changed  by  mu- 
tual consent  that  the  part  of  the  town  of  Bucyrus 
which  is  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Samuel  Norton  is  con- 
fined to  such  limits  as  to  contain  only  the  numbered  in- 
lots,  outlets  and  public  grounds,  with  the  avenue, 
Btreets  and  alleys,  containing  fifty  acres,  more  or  less; 
and  the  projector  and  surveyor  of  the  town.  James  Kil- 
bourne, his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  have  and  receive 
the  one  equal  half  part  thereof,  instead  of  the  oue- 
fourlh  part  of  the  hundred  acres,  as  previously  stipu- 
lated in  this  contract.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals, 
at  said  Bucyrus,  this  12th  day  of  February,  1822. 

Samuel  Norton  [seal]. 

James  Kilboi-bse  [seal]. 

The  above  contract  occupies  three  pages  of 
a  sheet  of  foolscap.  On  the  fourth  page  is  in- 
dorsed the  following  language  :  "  The  within 
article  of  agreement,  with  the  two  modifications 
of  the  original  contract  herein  contained,  being 
complied  with  by  the  parties,  is  fully  canceled 


and  of  no  further  effect.  Bucyrus,  April  22, 
1830.    Samuel  Norton,  James  Kilbourne." 

The  original  town  plat,  as  surveyed  by  Kil- 
bourne, included,  also,  a  portion  of  the  land 
lying  north  of  what  is  now  Perry  street  and 
south  of  the  river.  This  land,  at  that  time,  be- 
longed to  Abel  and  Lewis  Cary,  Seth  Holmes 
and  Daniel  McMichael.  The  date  of  the  origi- 
nal town  plat  by  the  records  in  the  Recorder's 
office  at  Delaware,  is  February  11,  1822.  The 
land  embraced  in  it,  is  at  the  present  day 
within  the  following  limits :  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Sandusky  River ;  on  the  east 
by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Sandusky 
River,  nearly  due  south  to  the  ecu  let  of  the 
Middletown  road ;  this  line  would  ptiss  along 
the  west  side  of  the  woolen  mills  lot  at  the 
east  end  of  Ferry  street,  and  down  the  alley 
which  lies  just  east  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  D.  W.  Swigart  s  residence,  the  Lutheran 
Churchyard  and  the  residence  of  Daniel  Van 
Voorhis  ;  it  would,  also,  pass  just  east  of  the  lots 
now  occupied  by  John  Uowald's  carriage-shop, 
and  Hiram  Fishers  residence;  the  southern 
boundary  line  extends  from  the  point  where  the 
eastern  line  intersects  the  center  of  the  Middle- 
town  road,  due  west  to  the  alley  which  is  pa- 
rallel with  Main  street  and  just  west  of  it.  The 
western  boundary  line  extends  nearly  due 
north  along  this  alley  until  the  southeast  corner 
of  Lot  176  (now  occupied  by  the  resideuce  of 
Daniel  Picking),  thence  west  to  the  center  of 
Poplar  street,  theu  north  to  the  center  <>r  Ren 
sellacr  street,  theu  west  until  the  end  of  said 
street,  then  north  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Lot  137  (now  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
M.  Erarich).  theu  west  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lot  163  (now  occupied  by  Dr.  A.  C.  McNutt), 
theu  north  across  Mansfield  street  tu  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lot  164  (now  occupied  by  W.  T. 
McDonald),  then  cast  across  Spring  and  Poplar 
streets  to  the  alley  just  west  of  Main,  and  then 
north  along  this  alley  to  the  river.  This  origi- 
nal town  plat  contained  176  lots  ;  eleven  street* 
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wen-  laid  out,  also  two  alleys  and  th< 
square.    Five  of  these  streets  were  named  after 
various  members  of  Samuel  Norton's  family, 
viz     Marv  street,  after  his  wife  ;  Rcns.Uaer. 
Warren  and  Charles  street*,  after  three  of  bu 
sons ;  Perrv  street,  after  his  first  grandson 
Perrv  Carton.    Mansfield  street  was  so  called 
because  the  road  to  Mansfield  originally  started 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  street ;  Walnut  and 
Poplar  streets  were  so  named  because  trees  of 
these  varieties  were  found  along  their  borders  , 
Spring  street  receives  its  name  from  ■  spring  at 
the  northern  end,  near  the  river  ,  Main  street 
was  the  principal  avenue  of  the  village  ;  it  was 
afterward  called  Sandusky  avenue,  because  the 


l)uhUc  ]thwrif  advance  in  ^ 


Z nlBueyrus.  only  two  refer  to  Col.  Ki bo«* 
M  authority- and,  as  it  is  beyond  a  dou  >  du 
Uds  gentleman  created  and  then  adopt, ,  U 
name    these  theories  are  l>oth  given    ft  » 
i^ed  by  both  authorities  that  IBM 
aesir.nl  to  have  a  name  for  this  town  d  fferen 
from  that  of  any  burg  ever  inhabited  by  * 
rinev  the  world  was  creator!    He  luoeerfej 
The  danghters  of  Samuel  Norton,  the  origin  . 
proprietor  of  the  land,  assert  that  one  ot  KU- 
Hurncs   favorite    historical  characters  ™ 
Cv Z  the  Persian  General  who  conquered  the 
•  tv  of  Habvlon.  and  that  the  town  was  nauud 
5C  Colonel  in  honor  of  this  distmgu.shed 

nnerwani  caneux^...-.^.,   -  •  .ountrv  in  the  vicinity  01  w 

State  road  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky  City  \  jobber  ™"  {m  at  tm  t,arW  day.  and, 
extended  over  this  street  ;  Galen  street  was  i  town  was  un 


gahKHWM    ^' "      - 

possibly  named  after  some  member  of  the  Nor- 
ton family.    These  eleven  streets  are.  with  the 
following  exceptions,  each  sixty-six  feet  wide 
Main  is  82*  feet,  and  Warren  ;n?  feet ;  West 
alley  extended  north  and  south  just  west  of 
Main  street,  and  Fast  alley  was  parallel  to  the 
same  avenue  and  jnst  east  of  it.    The  new 
town  was  christened   Bueyrus.  by  Col.  Kil- 
bourne.    There  has  been  much  speculation  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  many 


town  was  very  ncami..»    - 

tlH,  nftme  Cyrus  bring  rather  short  ^ 
too  much  so  to  suit  the  meter  of  *  ^ 
son-s).  Kilbonrne  prefixed  to  the  iriehraU^ 
P  lan's  name  the  syllable  -  bo."  the  ««ndrf 
he  first  part  of  the  word  bcautifu  a,< the«M 
.unevor  declared  that  the  name  shoidd  a^ 

mean  •  beautiful  Cyrus.  '  This  theory  »  0. 
plausible  one  ami  will  he  satisfactory  « 

delimited  than  some  who  have  prep  red., 


iMS  work    But  there  are 

persons  have  wondered  why  the  town  received  I  toncal  sketch,  *  ^  ^  a  vh^\ 
L  name.    The  word  is  so  classical  in  sound    those   w ho  ^ mn     «  rf  g  ^ 

that  it  is  not  surprising  its  meaning  should  not    scholar  woul, Urn  de  at  t  ^  ^ 

ho  universally  understood  unless  its  true  origin  I  in  tins  man, e, these 

is  known.  Doubtless  many  a  classical  scholar  |  Co..  Kdbou rne  «•  -Jjj  J£»  ,  ^  in 
has  examined  his  Latin  dictionary  and  Creek  ,  man.  he  would  myr  a  "  ^  ^  ^ 
lexicon  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  derivation  of   defiance  of  the  nib s  UU  ^  wbo 

the  word,  and  during  the  past  sixty  years  many  |  stcr  and  other  d.s  ng« • ^  h(lW,vt>r. 
plausible  theories  have  been  advanced.  An  ex-  |  preceded  bun.  1  lu  «  statemenl 
animation  of  the  original  contract  between  is  also  bast^  upon  L <^  ^  ^  wM  «J1 
Messrs.  Norton  and  Kilhourne  will  prove  that  |  F 


the  town  was  nametl  Bueyrus  between  the  time 
the  agreement  was  made  {Oetol>cr  4.  1821) 
and  the  date  it  was  first  altered  (December  15, 

■  mjui  -1   »l.„*     *  l.< .    itatnn    . .  ("  »li,. 


Adams.  Beq.,  of  Bueyrus. 
acqoridted  with  the  old  survey r  ^ 
Mr.  KilU.urne  told  him  m  after  >ear* 
Was  his  aesin^he  town  should  a 


and  the  date  it  was  first  altered  (December  15,  I  was  his  tlcsirc  tue  io«..  -  ^  j ^ 

1821)  ;   it  also  proves  that  the  name  or  the    its  own.  and  be  the  onl>  to  ^  .^ 

town  was  silled  in  the  first  legal  papers  of  that  the  African  town  B,.*.r.  I  ^ 
the  village,  as  at  the  present  lime.    Of  all  the    Kgvpt  near  the  River  Nile)  pi« 
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and  he  changed  it  into  Bucyrus  as  a  good 
Hounding  name.  These  two  statements  are 
both  from  responsible  and  reliable  sounds  ;  it 
may  be  the  duty  of  an  unbiased  historian  to 
draw  conclusions  from  these  facte  presented, 
and  endeavor  to  settle  the  disputed  point,  but 
in  this  case  we  will  not  undertake  the  task  but 
will  refer  the  matter  to  the  patrons  of  this 
work.  However,  thin  name  Bucyrus  did  not 
suit  some  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  village, 
who  were  ill-natured  enough  to  object  to  the 
Colonel's  ideas  about  a  queer  name  ;  it  has 
frequently  been,  in  later  years,  a  stumbling 
block  to  many  non  residents,  who  invariably 
mispronounce  the  word.  But  these  early 
residents  who  objected  to  the  name  an;  nearly 
all  dead,  and  those  who  fail  to  speak  the  word 
like  a  native  of  the  city  are  not  (irn 
in  the  future  destiny  of  the  place,  anil 
quently  should  not  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  name  ;  undoubtedly  all  of  the  present  in- 
habitants are  satisfied,  and  many  are  proud  of 
the  name  Bucyrus. 

The  town  having  been  named  and  surveyed 
by  Kilbotirne,  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1S22.  a  public  sale  of  lots  was  adver- 
tised and  held.  By  this  time,  quite  a  small  set- 
tlement had  moved  into  the  vicinity,  and  some 
of  these  [icrsons  were  occupying  lots  which 
they  contemplated  purchasing  after  all  the 
necessary  surveys  had  been  perfeetfd.  Mod- 
erwelt  writes,  in  regard  to  this  early  Bale :  "  The 
lots  brought  from  $30  to  $  15  each  ;  and  those 
disposed  of  at  this  sale  were  all  on  Sandusky 
avenue  and  Walnut  street,  and  but  few  south 
Of  the  public  square  Besides  Samuel  Norton, 
there  were  living  here  at  that  time  Lewis  and 
Abel  Cary.  Lewis  Stephenson.  Robert  Moore. 
J.  S.  George  fleorge  I*.  Schultz.  Samuel  Roth. 
Harris  Carton,  Harry  Smith,  Russell  I'cck,  R. 
B.  anil  Charles  Mcrriman.  and  a  few  others.' 
This  first  public  sale  of  lots  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  settlers  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  several  farmers  bought  town  lots 


•luring  the  early  years  of  the  village.  One 
feature  of  this  first  public  gathering  of  citizens 
to  Bucyrus  was  the  rendering  by  Col.  Kilbourne 
of  his  "  Song  of  Bucyrus,"  which  ballad  the 
author  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  these  verses  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Bucyrus  Journal  of  March  24, 
1853: 


Ye  men  of  spirit,  anient  souls, 

Wtn.se  hearts  are  firm  and  hands  are  strong, 
Whom  generous  enterprise  control*.. 

Attend!  ami  truth  aball  guide  my  song. 
I  ll  tell  jou  how  Bucyrus.  now 

Just  rising,  like  the  star  of  morn, 
Surrounded  stands  by  fertile  lauds. 

On  clear  Sandusky'*  rural  bourn. 

In  these  wide  regions,  known  to  fame, 

Which  freedom  proudly  calls  her  own  ; 
Where  free-born  men  the  heathen  tame. 

And  spurning  kings — despise  a  throne. 
No  lands  more  blest,  in  all  the  West, 

Are  seen  whichever  way  you  turn, 
Than  those  around  Bucyrus,  l 

On  clear  Sandusky's  rural  I 

The  river  valley,  rich  and  | 

Far  in  the  power  of  sight  t>i.im 
Presents  a  splendid  rural  scene, 

Which  not  the  distant  landscape  i 
The  bordering  plain  spreads  like  the  main, 

Where  native  fruits  its  sides  adorn. 
And  nearly  join  the  margin  line 

Along  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 

Pint.  Norton  and  the  Beadlei  came. 

With  friends  (an  enterprising  band); 
Young  and  McMichael,  men  of  fame, 

Soon  joined  (he  others,  hand  in  hand; 
By  various  pUns  t'  improve  the  lands, 

They  early  rise  with  every  morn, 
Near  where  the  town  Bucyrus  stands, 

All  on  Sandusky's  rural  bourn, 

There  teams  of  oxen  move  with  pride, 

Obedient  to  their  driver's  word  ; 
There  the  Btrong  yeomen  firmly  guide 

The  ploughs  which  cleave  and  turn  the  sward. 
The  dale  around,  with  herds  abound, 

The  fields  luxuriant  are  with  corn, 
Near  where  the  town  Bucyrus  sinnds, 

All  on  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 
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Rich  meadows  there,  extending  far. 

By  nature  for  the  scythe  prepared, 
And  boundless  pasture  everywhere, 

U  free  for  all  and  hFrii- 
The  deepning  mold,  some  hundred  fold. 

Rewards  wlih  flax  and  wheal  and  corn, 
Those  who  with  toil  excite  the  soil, 

Along  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 
In  seasons  mild  their  forests  wild. 

Through  hills  and  valleys  widely  spread, 
The  streamlets  glide  from  ev'ry  side, 
Concent" ring  t<>  their  common  bed  ; 
Thence,  fed  by  springs  which  nature  brings, 

O'erhung  by  plum-tree,  elm  and  thorn, 
Winds  on  the  stream,  with  daxiling  gleam. 

Along  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 
When  gath'ring  vapors  dim  the  sky. 

And  clouds  condensed,  their  treasures  pour 
When  show'rs  descend,  and  lightnings  rend 

The  heavens  above,  and  thunders  roar  ; 
When  growing  rills  the  valley  fills  j 

When  gentle  brooks  to  rivers  turn  ; 
Then  moves  with  pride,  the  swelling  tide. 

Along  SandiiBky's  rural  bourn. 
There  youths  and  maid,  along  the 
Are  often  seen  in  walks  around. 
Where  flowers  in  prime,  in  vernal  time, 

And  where,  in  Autumn,  fruits  are  found, 
With  manly  face,  with  dimpling  grace, 

Give,  and  receive  kind  word*  in  turn— 
In  roseve  bowers,  where  fragrant  flowers, 

O-erspread  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 
Then,  here,  my  friend,  your  search  may  end. 

For  here's  a  country  to  your  mind, 
And  here's  a  town  your  hope,  may  crown, 

As  those  who  try  it  soon  shall  find. 
Here  fountains  flow,  mild  lephyrs  blow, 

While  health  and  pleasure  smile  each  morn 
From  all,  around  Bucyrus  found, 


rich  season  of  fun  which  the  old  aurve-vor^ 
C  planned  and  direct  when  he  appear^. 
He  had  a  few  old  cronies,  who  were  «tom* 
sent  when  the  Colonel  was  w.ll.ng  to  make  a 
Z  of  if  with  his  boon  compao.on*. 
•  night  or  it  wuu  .....  e9  fav0rite 
Brandv  and  eggnog  were  K t  bourn e  » 

beverage,,  and  the.-  .pecWfr^ljJJ 
refused  to  indulge  when  stray  g-"-"^ 

opposed  to  1*  a  neeess.U  ..       ^  and  for  a 
nearly  all  indulged  in  sir ong  dr. J.k.  « 
.nan  to  be  under  X*  * 

not  so  serious  as  .1  ta  suppos *  ' * 
|  present  time.    Even  ministers  d  d  u  U>h) 
1  I  occasional  glass, and  « un. 
drinkers;  sonic  ot  these  win  ireq  J> 

able  to   preach  *™a*!^J£S 
lueir  appetites  too  freely  tn  hqu.ds  that 

cau,     Rut  in  the  ^^^^.i 
wh«  ordained  miai-ten  appe .ad  * 
intervuh,  some  of  the 

tor,  requested  h.m  to  conduct  a  >B „ 
U  is  report*!  that  the  OfT^-Bt 
order  that  Bucyrus  would  oMjjW  ^ 
for  being  a  moral  and  rehgto  .s  ^ 
rangement*  were  made  lor  htm  U>  pre* 
certain  Sabbath.    The  night  P- uou.h  ^ 
he  assembled  with  In.  usual  co-P-  ^ 
the  public  house,  and  until  after  m.  b 
jolly  crowd  had  a  line  time.    M«J  * 


usu  —   - 

On  fair  Sandusky's  rur*l  bourn. 
Manv  times  in  after  yean,  when  Col.  Kil-  j  jolly  crowd  bad  a  line  ^  ^ 

tournc" visited  Bucyrus,  he  sang  this  and  other    proposed  ami  sung  b.>  ^button* 
songs  to  admiring  crowds.    He  was  a  great  fa-  i  tender  s  till  reccn  ed 
vorite  among  the  sturdy  pioneer  settlers,  who 
esteemed  him  for  his  many  social  qualities  j  and, 

when  the  knowledge  that  the  Colonel  was  at  I  were  muen  n.  —  •"•  -   ^  ^  { 
lhc  village  spread  throughouUhe  neighborhood,    orend  Colonel  nppeareu i  . ■  <ofui 
many  would  assemble  at  Bucyrus  U>  enjoy  the  \  religious  exercises,  and,  in  eonseq 


OU5   

•„i  wire  had  been  dispo^1 
and  much  of  Ins  liqutd-*.iu 
of;  consequently,  when  they  adjourned,  «  . 
were  much  the  worse  for  liquor  ^ 
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early  experience  us  Hector,  ho  conducted  a  very 
satisfactory  meeting ;  the  effect  of  the  previous 
night  did  not  prevent  htm  from  preaching  an 
excellent  sermon.  Not  so,  however,  with  some 
of  his  companions  who  took  part  in  the  revel- 
ries at  the  public  house ;  one  of  these  mis- 
guided men,  having  learned  that  Killiotinie  wax 
to  officiate  at  another  meeting,  seemed  to  con- 
sider this  a  continuation  of  the  -good  time" 
started  the  night  previous,  and  made  haste  to 
assemble  with  the  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  poor  fellow  was  too  far  gone  to 
notice  the  difference  in  the  assembly,  but  he 
heard  the  familiar  voice  of  Kilbourne  asking 
some  one  to  propose  a  hymn  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  erring  man,  not  knowing  the  horrid 
mistake  he  was  making,  commenced  one  of 
those  drinking  songs  so  familiar  to  his  memory. 
The  incident  related  above  is  re|>orted  to  have 
taken  place  ;  some  of  the  early  settlers  do  not 
remember  the  circumstance,  but  acknowledge 
that,  considering  the  drinking  customs  of  early 
Bucyrus  society,  the  story  is  a  very  plausible 
one. 

When  the  original  town  plat  was  surveyed, 
Norton,  the  first  settler,  lived  just  west  of  the 
proposed  town,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  W. 
H.  Drought's  residence.  Bueklin  resided  east, 
near  the  pa-sent  site  of  T.  ('.  Hall's  barn  :  the 
Beadles  and  .Foe  Knsley  also  lived  west  of  the 
new  town  plat.  The  first  cabin  built  on  this 
land  was  by  Norton,  in  181!>,  on  what  is  now 
C.  H.  Shonort's  lot ;  when  Abel  Can  removed 
to  Bucyrus  Township,  it  is  |x»ssiblc  lie  occupied 
this  first  cabin.  The  second  residence  con- 
structed on  the  town  plat  was  by  Lewis  Stephen- 
son, on  the  southeast  corner  of  Perry  and  Wal- 
nut streets.  Among  the  early  residents  of  the 
village  were  the  following  persons:  Dr.  Joseph 


ing.  George  P.  Shultz  was  a  resident  of  the 
village  in  the  spring  of  1822  ;  he  built  a  house 
of  ••  rotten  "  logs  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  north 
end  of  Walnut  street,  about  1823.  He  was  the 
first  Dutchman  "  who  moved  to  Bucyrus.  For 
several  years.  Sliultz  kept  a  boarding-house  ;  he 
had  an  adopted  daughter  who  married  Harry 
.Miller,  an  early  cabinet-maker  of  the  village. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Hobbs  came  as  early  as  182.">.  and 
purchased  the  lot  now  occupied  by  George 
Shaeffer;  Hobbs  afterward  removed  to  Michi- 
gan. Harry  Smith  built  a  cabin,  in  1823.  on 
the  lot  now  owned  by  (1.  K.  Zeigler.  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Perry  and  Walnut  streets. 
William  Beeves  built  a  log-house,  in  1823,  on 
the  lot.  now  occupied  by  the  Shaeffer  Mock. 
Adam  Bair.  called  the  -black  bear.''  or  •  cuff 
hear."  came  from  Columbus  in  1823  ,  it  was  al- 
ways reported  that  he  had  been  an  inmate  in 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  having  been  sent  there 
from  Wayne  County.  Ohio,  for  coining  counter- 
feit money.  Adam  Bair,  called  the  -  good 
bear,"  and  a  cousin  of  the  former,  moved  to  Bu- 
cyrus about  1825  ;  this  family  of  Bairs  built 
the  old  brick  schoolhouse.  which  was  torn  down 
in  1868.  Harris  Carton  moved  to  Bucyrus  in 
1822  ;  he  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  across  the 
river  from  Philadelphia,  and  his  father  removed 
to  Mansfield  in  1818.  Garton  married  Louisa, 
oldest  daughter  of  Samael  Norton,  in  1S24.  He 
bought  out  Albigence  Bueklin's  fitly  acres 
about  1827.  and  in  1833  removed  to  what  is  now 
Wyandot  County  ;  after  remaining  there  three 
years,  he  returned  to  Bucyms,  and  shortly  aft- 
erward se  ttled  in  Chatlield  Township.  Carton 
removed  to  his  present  home  in  South  Todd 
Township  in  1853.  Kbenezer  Dowd.  a  young 
man  ami  a  tailor  by  trade,  settled  in  Bucyrus 
during  182(i.  and  purchased  a  lot  just  south  of 


McComb  came  in  the  fall  of  1822.  and  resided  the  southwest  comer  of  Main  and  Galon  streets, 
on  the  second  lot  south  of  the  corner  of  Mary  He  resided  in  the  village  a  few  years,  and  then 
and  Main  streets  ;  he  died  many  years  after-  went  West.  Harry  Bums  followed  the  Nortons 
ward  at  Fitzsimmons'  tavern,  in  Whetstone  !  from  Elk  Hill,  Pcun  ;  he  married  one  of  James 
Township,  from  the  effects  of  excessive  drink-    Scott's  daughters.    Bums  was  an  excellent  shot 
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the  new  town  about  th  e  years.  Mrs.  (  loc  \  ost  e  "  of  E    ,isu  birth,  and  the 

moved  to  Bueyrus  with  her  husband  and  faI01b  ,  > emr  who    laml  him  in 

in  the  fall  of  1828.    .John  Moderwell  settled  ,n    son  of  ^althy  p         ^  ^   ^  ^ 

the  town  in  1827.  with  Aunt  Betsy  ;  they  lived    charge  or       ^      ,  .  the  vear 

on  the  southwest  corner  of  Perry  and  Walnut 
streets  Moderwell  was  a  cabinet-maker  and 
millwright-     He  continued  a  resident  of  the 


mmmiguw   

place  for  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which  time 
he  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  to 
which  he  was  chosen  by  the  citizens,  George 
Lauck  removed  to  the  town  about  182G,  and 
shortly  afterward  purchased  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Mary  and  Main  streets,  at  which  stand 
he  conducted  an  inn  for  many  years  j  he  after- 
ward purchased  Gartons  land,  east  of  town, 


colon**,  who  visited  America  abou  the  p* 
1819,  for  the  poipoBeofengag'ng  in  l^  ™  ""^ 
future  of  silk  near  Athens,  Ohio.   Tl.e.r  u 
uprise  proved  a  failure,  and  many  returned  to 
thc'old  country.  Alsoph. 
up  toward  the  New  Purchase,  and  faallj 
hi  home  in  Crawford,  where  he  redded  for 
nearly  forty  years.    He  obtained, « 
„  regular  quarterly  allowance  from  his  rclat  v£ 
amounting  to  about  *400. 
receiving  these  funds,  he  expended  them  vn 


ward  purchase!  Gartons  land,  east  of  town,    receiving  » ^  "        waS  without 

wliichwas  known  in  later  days  as  the  Lauck  |  lavish  han and  m  ajew  ^  ^ 


homestead.     Hugh  McCrackcn  and  old  Bailey 
came  in  1826,  and  in  April  of  that  year  Hugh 
was  commissioned  first  Sheriff  of  Crawford 
County.    James  McCracken  settled  in  the  vil- 
lage shortly  afterward,  and,  previous  to  1830. 
lived  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  George  Ma- 
der's  block  ;  his  sister,  the  Widow  Phillips,  and 
her  two  daughters,  Samantha  and  Susan  (now 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Kearsley),  resided  in  the  same  house. 
A  small  log  house,  situated  on  this  same  lot 


money.    But  he  possessed  a fa.  educate^ 
and  occasionally  taught  schools  m  the  ul I* 
and  surrounding  country. 
rfictedte  the  excessive  use 

One  old  Methodist  minister  name.  UJ 
boarded  him  for  a  time,  abused  I****;  £ 
casionallv  he  kept  Alsoph  etiainea  ^ 


A  small  log  house,  situated  on  tins  same  lot,  cas,on»„,  -  Hv<  who  consented 
was  used  for  school  purposes,  and  Mile  Davis  chain.  The  pop c.  ge  ^  ^  u> 
taught  school  in  it  a.  early  as  1829.  Gen.  Sam-  ,  to  harbor  him  tr  cQ  and  when  the.V 
uel^yer,  who  came  in  1820.  purchased  the  secure  is  J^**^ 
lot  immediately  south  of  the  one  now  occupied  succeeded  cureo  ,  ^  ^ 
by  Blicke's  store,  and  Andrew  Failor,  several  the  next  draR  appe  ^  or  ne  n,ver 
months  previous  to  this,  bought  Lot  20,  imme-  Alsoph  was  shghtlj je  ^  to 
diately  south  of  Myers'  property.  Thomas  would  have  suffered  the  anowj^  ^ 
Johnson,  a  cabinet-maker,  came  about  the  year  which  he  was  sulyecUH  VRCiHating,  a"'1 
   ., __  ...  .  j-  u..»  u.  '  *;„;,.„  n  fluent  sneaker,  ma  ^t'> 


1826,  and  desired  to  follow  his  trade,  but  he 
could  not  secure  seasoned  lumber  for  material. 
He  removed  to  Dallas  Township,  of  which  lo- 
cality he  was  a  resident  for  many  years.  J  udgc 
John  Nimmons  removed  from  Wooster  to  Bu- 
cyrus  in  1827,  and  opened  a  Btore  ;  his  brother- 
in-law,  R.  W.  Cakill.  came  with  him  and  clerked 
in  this  establishment.    John  Deardorff  settled 


tician,  a  fluent  speaker,  hut  very  v 
frequently  changed  from  one  partj  .„ 
Alsoph  was  finally  placed  by  bis  re 
the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  HofJ*  i  ^ - 
to  a  great  extent,  and  token  back  to  h«g 

in  1862.  ,  Killwurm' 

The  lots  sold   by  Norton  and  M" 


in  this  establishment.  Jolin  uearuoru  seuieu  always  brought  fair  prices . 
in  the  village  at  an  early  day,  and.  when  he  died,  |  some  pioneer  sketches  that 


It  is  stated  in 
erbieh 
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Quinby  Block  is  now  situated,  and  also  all  the 
land  between  thia  block  and  the  railroad,  was 
originally  sold  lor  $5  in  gold.  Norton  paid 
the  Government  about  that  amount  for  it,  but 
sold  the  lots  located  upon  this  land  for  much 
more.  The  lot  upon  which  the  aforesaid  block 
is  now  located  was  sold  to  Lewis  Stephenson  for 
#42.  By  November  28,  forty-two  lots  in 
the  village  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  fol- 
lowing parties  were  then  owners  : 

Lot.  Prlcn. 

No.  10,  Charles  Merriman  $50  0) 

No.  12,  Hugh  UeCnakm  and  French  ft  Bowers  -10  00 

No.  13,  Hobert  More   40  00 

No.  14,  E.  B.  Merriman   40  00 

No.  10,  James  McClure   40  00 

No.  16.  Dr.  L  T.  Hobbs   30  00 

No.  17,  John  Miller   60  00 

No.  1<>,  J.  8.  Hughe*'  heirs   40  On 

No.  2D.  Andrew  Failor   45  00 

No.  21,  Henry  Miller   40  00 

So.  23.  Dr.  Joseph  MeCouib   40  00 

No.  25,  Hawkins  Thompson  (of  Chiltlcolhe   30  00 

No.  26,  Nebeiuiah  Squires   2.-.  00 

No.  27,  James  Houston    40  00 

No.  2*,  Patrick  Height's  heirs   40  00 

No.  2*.>,  John  DeardortTa  heirs   50  00 

No.  30.  H.  &  L.  Holmes   40  00 

No.  81,  Ebencier  Dowd   00  00 

No.  82,  John  Htirh   40  00 

No.  33,  Edward  Billups   40  01) 

No.  34,  Harris  Pratt   40  00 

No.  35.  Henry  St.  John   45  00 

No.  86,  Lewis  Stephensou   42  (10 

No.  3K,  Kirklan  \  Clap   50  00 

No.  40,  James  Marshal   40  00 

No.  43,  Jacob  Drake   40  00 

No.  44,  John  McClure   40  00 

No  52,  Harris  Cmrton  (given  by  Norton)   1  00 

No.  53,  RlUMl  Peck   25  00 

No.  64,  John  Miller   40  00 

No.  64,  Nathan  Merriman   40  <'0 

No.  65,  Nmbun  Merriman   40  00 

No.  66,  E  15.  Merriman   40  00 

No.  6!t,  Harris  Garton  fgWcn  by  Norton)   1  00 

No.  7'.»,  Ebenaur  Dowd   40  00 

No.  91,  Joy  Spcrry   60  00 

No.  98,  Rensellaer  Norton  (given  l.y  Norton)         1  00 

No.  94,  Klihu  Dowd   38  oo 

An  ontlot,  Hugh  Long   25  00 


In  addition  to  these,  the  proprietors  had  do- 
nated to  the  citizens  of  the  county  and  village 
the  following  land  :  Lot  No.  H(i.  for  school 
purposes,  valued  at  $.">0:  Lot  No.  90,  for  the 
court  house,  valued  at  $200  ;  Lot  No.  88.  for 
jail,  valued  at  $.">0. 

Much  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  original 
town  plat  was  low  and  wet.  jus  was  also  the  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  general 
dampness  caused  considerable  sickness,  and 
the  early  inhabitants  suffered  much  from  the 
ague.  James  Nail,  of  Sandusky  Township,  in 
his  early  recollections  published  in  the  Forum 
during  1ST  I.  gives  the  following  description  of 
early  Bucyrua  life:  "At  this  time,  1824,1 
went  to  Rueyrus  and  engaged  mill-stones  of  a 
Mr.  Biteklin.  who  was  making  them  there 
out  of  a  kind  of  'nigger-head'  stones  Alter 
he  finished  them  he  gave  me  notice,  and  1  went 
after  them  with  a  wagon  and  two  yoke  of  cattle. 
I  remained  overnight  with  Rucklin,  and  as  I 
could  get  no  inclosttrc  or  stable.  I  let  the  oxen 
graze  on  the  plain.  In  the  morning  when  I 
went  for  them,  t  hey  had  started  homeward,  and 
it  was  about  10  A.  M.  when  I  found  and  brought 
them  back  to  town.  In  the  street.  I  met  a  man 
(Mr.  Harry  Smith).  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
breakfasted  that  day  I  said  no.  He  then  said: 
'  Nearly  every  person  in  town  has  got  the  ague; 
go  with  me  ami  take  your  breakfast.'  He 
further  remarked.  '  I  am  the  only  man  in  this 
town  that  has  any  pork  ;  you  must  fill  your 
stomach  with  ]:ork  ;  then  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  breathe  through  your  nose,  or  you  will  have 
a  shake  of  ague  before  you  leave  town.'  After 
breakfast,  my  mill-stones  were  loaded,  and  I 
hauled  them  home."  A  few  of  the  early  in- 
habitants suh">re;l  additional  privations  in  con- 
sequence of  pnertv.  One  case  of  privation 
has  been  graphically  described  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Rogers,  who  says  :  ••  My  husband  took  sick 
on  one  occasion,  ami  was  bed-fast,  lie  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  a  part  of  the  time.  Mean- 
while our  scanty  store  of  food  was  consumed 
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agony.  N^t  morning  1  wont  through  an  In- 
dian  "trail,  unfit  as  1  was  to  go  through  the  tall 
wet  grass,  which  was  then  as  high  as  a  man  s 
head.to  William  Langdons.  near  Youngs  grist- 
mill and,  between  sobs,  told  my  pitiful  story 
to  him.  ami  begged  for  some  flour  to  keep  my 
little  family  from  starving  to  death. 


iiriieie  ui  "v.--.       -rr-  M  iKir- 

inns  of  the  village  were  well  P^^J 


a  starving  to  death.    He  did  |  mns  ot  ine  .  b  the  bartenders 

iTh^Taud  refused,  hut  his  wife-God  ^^&^JZ*  ^ 
bless  her-spoke  up  and  said  'You  shall   ot    ass,  ted  m  cr       .  ^  ftn  English- 

starve  if  it  takes  all  there  is  in  the  house.  Her  ^'^l  Martin.  ,nade  the  Fourth  of  Mj 
husband  relented  and  weighed  me  out  nineteen    man  ^  gmart  man,  and  ,n 

pound,  of  flour,  and  the,,  blessing  them  for    oraUo.     1  ^ * 

Their  charity.  I  returned  home  through  the  tall    g owing  bn.  »  ^  of 

grass  with  the  <  bird  of  hope"  ag-in  ™  nfl"to<l  bv  Old  England  upon  tb 

my  boson,    How  sweet  the  short-cake,  without    t,  ranmes  infl  t       .  ^  wh  h 

bitter,  meat  or  anything  else,  tasted  that  day     eo ome,  £         crest.  on  Concord* 

I„  the  afternoon  Aunt  Lois  Kent,  learning  of       I*       ^»   1  .,    Rllt  lhe  great* 

our  destitution,  brought  us  a  pan  of  meal.    I    ^^^^    Training  ^  » 

tbe  spring,  and  "General  Muster  in  w  ^ 


our  m"»iii«v»"«>  «»»-~o—    —  • 
got  some  milk  of  Mrs.  Shulto,  and  then  made 
some  mush.    Believe  me.  the  tears  of  joy  and 
sorrow  rained  down  my  cheeks  when  this  meal 
was  eaten.     1  then  told  Louisa  Norton,  who 
afterward  married  Harris  Carton,  how  terribly 
wc  were  distressed  by  want  and  hunger.  She 
went  home  and  told  her  father.  Samuel  Norton, 
who  said  :    •  This  will  not  do.  these  folks  have 
come  to  a  new  country,  and  they  must  be 
helped.    They  shall  not  starve  in  Bucyrus.'  So 
every  evening  he  sent  us  new  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow.  and.  as  wc  needed  it,  a  ham  of  meat. 
One  day  he  sent  Louisa  over  to  us  with  a 
dressed  pig.     1  never  had  a  present  that  did 
me  so  much  good.    In  a  few  weeks  my  hus- 
band recovered,  and  then  we  fared  better.' 
But  very  few  of  the  early  citizens  were  reduced 
to  such  extremes,  although  most  families  were 
manv  times  without  the  necessaries  of  life 


\  "tienerai     «-->■«•  . 

ptaee  about  the  year  '^^Uw^ 
and  for  over  twenty  years  the  <>  ^ 
enforced  with  more  or  less  ^  latur, 
they  were  finally  repeated  hj  »   1  ^ 

poorlv  drilled  companies,  and  ot 
Uers.    At  one  genera. 
militia  commanded  h »-o ■  ^ 
were  drilled  upon  the  pUtae  jus  ■ ont  ^ 
r»S.    The  force  marched  and  r.m  -  • 
please  their  officers  ;  the  men  wheek 
ons  directions  at  the  same  T» 
pleasure  or  fancy  jf  oWftrd  ma- 

neuvering, they  were  marclit" 
Wlnleonthen>ad,theenemynp^9It, 
t«}- man  in  a  wagon,  driving  two  hOK 


iany  times  WlinoiU  me  necessiuu-*  in  im.-.  "»•.»    ■=  f 

The  citizens  of  early  Bucyrus  had  their  gala    said  he  was  just  returning 
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where  he  hail  sold  a  load  of  wheat ;  he  felt 
proud,  and  despised  the  troops  massed  directly 
in  the  road  he  wished  to  occupy.  "'Turn  out,'' 
commanded  the  General,  and  this  order  was 
reiterated  by  numerous  similar  remarks  by  the 
brave  men  occupying  all  grades  in  the  force. 
But  the  haughty  civilian  would  not  '•  turn  out." 
The  General  spoke  to  one  of  his  Colonels,  the 
late  Judge  Scott,  and  this  officer  roile  forward 
to  insist  that  the  command  should  be  obeyed 
The  old  fellow  still  refused,  when  the  Colonel 
unsheathed  his  sword  and  waved  it  in  close 
proximity  to  the  heads  of  those  faithful  beast* 
drawing  the  wagon,  supposing  the  war-like 
weapon  would  have  some  elfect.  And  so  it  did. 
for  the  Colonel's  unsteady  hand  permitted  the 
sword  to  approach  so  near  to  these  horses'  heads, 
that  one  ear  suffered,  and  it  lav  on  the  ground,  a 
proof  that  the  instrument  was  sharp.  The  old  fel- 
I  low  then  turned  out.  but  was  very  indignant ;  he 
returned  to  Bucyrua  and  demanded  satisfaction. 
The  Colonel  was  a  general  favorite  in  the  vil- 
lage, and,  when  the  man  sought  legal  advice  on 
I  the  subject,  he  found  the  universal  opinion  to 
|  be  '"You  have  no  recourse  ;  tint  county,  for  the 
day,  was  under  military  rule;  you  should  have 
turned  out."  At  another  time.  ''apt.  (b-orge 
Shaetrer  desired  to  drill  his  company  in  the 
court  house  yard.  Court  was  in  session,  and 
the  confusion  outside  disturbs  I  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Judge  did  not  consider  the  militia 
supreme  that  day.  and  ordered  the  .Sheriff  to 
preserve  order.  This  officer,  John  Mo;|erwelb 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
court,  and  ordered  Shasffjr  to  keep  quiet.  The 
Captain  disregarded  this  order,  and  the  Sheriff 
made  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  valiant  officer; 
the  men  clustered  around  their  commander, 
who  foolishly  shouted  out  the  order  •  tire." 
One  gun  loaded  with  a  blank  cartridge  went  off 
in  close  proximity  to  Sheriff  Moderwoll's  hand, 
and  the  civil  officer  was  slightly  wounded. 
Occasionally,  when  the  men  turned  out  to  drill 
on  muster  days,  they  appeared  in  fantastic  uni- 


forms, and  these  grotesque  companies  became 
so  frequent  in  some  counties  that  they  had 
considerable  inlluence  in  hastening  the  repeal 
of  the  old  militia  laws.  One  of  these  fantastic 
companies  was  organized  by  James  Steen.  John 
Caldwell,  -Jake  Yost  and  others,  after  the 
year  is  ID.  which  was  possibly  the  last  note- 
worthy incident  connected  with  the  early  mili- 
tia musters  of  Crawford  County.    The  -Jake" 

Yost  of  this  fantastic  company  was  a  notorious 

character  in  the  village  at  an  early  day.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  gentlemen  bearing  this  name 
who  are  now  citizens  of  Bucyrus,  Mr.  Yost 
was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  :  lie  married  William 
Crosby's  sister,  a  young  lady  with  very  red 
hair  ;  Mr.  Yost  possessed  a  very  quarrelsome 
disposition,  and  when  drunk,  abused  his  wife 
and  family  in  a  shameful  manner.  One  time 
he  got  into  a  dispute  with  a  man  named  Motlit, 
cousin  of  Philip  MofHt.  of  Bucyrus;  the  fuss 
was  about  a  dog.  and  wound  up  with  a  fight 
During  the  fracas,  Motlit  bit  a  piece  off  Yost's 
nose,  and  the  latter  free  disfigured  for  life. 
Mr.  Yost  afterward  moved  to  Iowa,  joined  the 
church  and  lived  an  exemplary  life. 

The  first  business  enterprise  established  in 
the  place  was  Abel  Can's  mill  for  grinding 
grain,  which  was  erected  on  the  river  just  west 
of  the  north  end  ol  Main  street;  this  building 
was  put  up  as  early  as  lSiii'.  and  a  dam  con- 
structed across  the  river  at  tin-  point,  but  the 
machinery  and  mill  were  afterward  removed  to 
the.  old  site  of  McLean's  I'louring-inill,  at  the 
north  end  of  Walnut  street,  where  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fin'  some  years  afterward;  James 
Kelly,  the  proprietor  at  that  time,  then  i  reeled 
another  mill  on  the  same  site  in  IS  if.  which  re- 
mained twenty-six  years;  during  the  greater 
portion  of  this  period,  it  was  the  property  of 
James  McLean.  This  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Saturday  night,  April  !>.  1870.  It  is  im- 
possible to  collect  and  describe,  alter  so  many 
yean  have  elnpscd,  all  the  early  business  es- 
tablishments of  the  village,  hut  among  (hose 
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who  were  in  business  at  Bucyrus  .luring  those 
early  vcars  of  the  Vlll«gO  were  the  following 
persons:  Joe  Cmpslead  ma<le  the  first  chair 
in  the  town;  Lewis  Stephenson  was  a  hatter  in 


lished  in  the  county.    Among  those  *****  * 
Buevrus  arc  the  following  :  Jounlan  Jones  ran 
a  eardin*  machine  by  tramp  «heebpowel 
U,c  present  site  of  YollrathsinonnngM.il.  an 

Jm  I  Uwi.  Cry  started  the  nret  public  tan  j  j*  —  J—J  ^SSS  • 

lu.rv  in  1*22  ;  he  continued  this  business  until  ««  a  sft.un cn  m 

SS,  when  he  transferred  the  ^aWbdunen.  to  carding  md  at  an  a    J *>■ 
bte  son  Aaron,  who  ^ducted  the  business  un-  »     -  ■  ■  )  ^  Rirk,  anrt 

U,  he  sohl  out  to  Richard  IWner.  about       -  h  -nr  •     ^  ^  for 

1 855  :  Christian  Shonert  learned  the  trade  un-  the  baaing  was  ^  ^ 

der  Aaron  Cary.  and  purchased  the  tannery  of  "^^"^^    In  the  spring  of 

Plummor  about  1856.    Aaron  Cary  was  a  sad-  o .Win         M  ■   ,  City  am,  pur- 

dh-r  and  harncss-makcr  as  early  as  1823.    R«»-   u-  f 

sell  Peek  was  a  blacksmith  near  the  present  site 

1823. 


Samuel  Chipper 
"\1  Jone/to  establish  him  in 


of  the  American    House  as  early  as 
Rowen  burnt  the  first  brick  near  the  present 
ecboolhousc  lot  to  erect  a  brick  blacksmith- 
shop  for  himself;  the  building  occupied  the 
present  site  of  the  Blair  and  Picking  Blocks. 
MeMiehael  and  Rogers  ran  a  distillery  located 
near  the  river  in  1823.    John  Moderwell  was  a 
cabinet-maker  as  early  as  1827.  and  Harry 
Miller  also  followed  this  same  trade  at  an  early 
day.    David  Holm  ran  a  tannery  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  C.  (i.  Malics  residence  in  1831,  and 
at  the  same  time  Henry  Minich  had  a  tan- 
yard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 


chased  a  steam  engine,  and  for  some  tune  hey 
run  their  carding  maehine  with  this  engine,  h^b 
night  and  day,  in  consequence  of  the  b 
amount  of  their  business,  and  in^sprmg  f 
1844,  Jones  &  Clapper  bought  a  double  n  • 
huVe,    Or.  Jones  asserts  that  this  .tea-  e* 
L,  purchased  by  him  was  the  «ond  on 
fronit  into  Crawford  County,  the  first  •£ 
being  the  one  used  at  the  old  flounng-mul  ran 

l,Vir»rs^sU.re  opened  in  the  village i  «a 
s,iir,ed  on  the  lot  just  south  of  the  gas 
b,  K   15  Merriman,  who  was  known  also  as 
Judge"  and  "Bishop"  Merrfman 


I  Of  tllL' 


one*      «"~e-    "        r\  to  the  early  stores 
yards  were  started  at  an  early  day  near  the  site  |  well  says,  ™™8J  1    ,.„.,.„.,..„  bad  the  inonon- 
0f  A.  W.  Dillers  present  residence.  J.  R.  Miller  s    village :  -  Judge  h.  B.  M  r  ^  ^  , 

G.  Malics  residence.  |  oly,  for  some  time,  ot  ««>»n^g 

the  red  and  white  people  for  deer 


beeswax  honey,  ginseng,  cranberries  -.  ^^ 
articles,  but  he  finally  divided  the  r.  h J 
Bailey,  from  RitLsburgh,  who  soo  o, . 


butcher  shop,  and  C. 

William  Brat  ton  was  a  hatter  during  1S20,  and 
had  a  shop  in  a  round-log  cabin  which  stood  on 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  Qoinby  Block.  Ellas 
Slagle  was  a  proprietor  of  the  old  Cary  mill  at  . 

an  earlv  day.    He  was  also  interested  in  a  pot-  \  that  the  country  was  too  n         hc  ^  oBlto 
terv  near  this  mill  site  at  an  early  .lay,  and    eently  from  the  h.neraUl  1      •  p.|llsburuh. 
after  1830  ran  an  oil-mill  with  a  large  circular     French  &  Bowers  an 
tramp-wheel  on  the  same  lot.     Jounlan  Jones 
ran  a  wagon  shop  east  of  Rogers'  tavern  after 
1830.    Jesse  Quaintanec  put  up  a  mill  on  the 
river  bank,  southwest  of  the  village,  after 


1830.  In  these  early  days,  when  many  of 
the  settlers  spun  their  own  yarn  and  wove  their 
own  cloth,  several  carding  mills  were  estab- 


a,,d  they  te  Judge  John  N.n1n  on8.    .^  iwJ 

time,  additions  bad  ^^^£1  <* 
to  be  made,  to  the  trade,  «  the  V*™ 
Henry  St.  John,  Coleman  *  Ken.s.  Uhl* 
McFarlan.  D.  &  Norton  A  ^ 
Jones  &  Butler,  B.  Meeker.  O.  .V  U.  & 
James  Quinby,  Babcock  &  Banne>.  ^ 
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Moderwell,  J.  A.  Oorraly,  Musgrave  &  Merri- 
man,  John  Beaver,  Nye  &  Majors.  Quinby  & 
Grant,  Phillips  &  Anderson.  Henry  Converse. 
Loring  Converse,  and  others."  The  first  store, 
started  in  the  village  by  Merriman  as  early  as 
1823,  was  not  an  extensive  establishment. 
James  Nail  relates  the  following  incident  in  re- 
gard to  it :  -I  now  remember  that  the  first 
goods  I  bought  in  a  store  at  Bucyrus  were  from 
Bishop  Merriman.  As  I  was  getting  a  few  ar- 
ticles, a  Mr.  Peter  dinger  took  his  pencil  and 
paper  and  commenced  writing.  Merriman 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was 
taking  an  invoice  of  his  goods,  and  that  the 
amount  of  his  stock  was  $;$7.41.  Merriman 
said  he  was  not  far  out  of  the  way.'  These 
early  stores  could  not  sell  a  large  amount  of 
goods,  for  the  few  inhabitant!  in  the  village  and 
vicinity  were  very  poor,  and.  considering  the 
great  distance  from  the  Eastern  market  and  the 
poor  facilities  for  transportation,  the  trallie  in 
produce  with  the  settlers  was  necessarily  limit- 
ed. Moderwell  says  :  ••  For  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  the  inhabitants  that  they  were 
poor ;  having  but  little  to  sell,  and  no  market 
for  that  little  except  what  supplied  the  wants 
of  new-comers."  The  few  hogs  and  cattle 
raised  had  to  Ik?  driven  to  the  Ka*t  on  foot,  and 
Bold  thereat  barely  living  prices.  One  steer  or 
cow  would  now  bring  about  as  much  as  four 
did  at  that  time,  and  other  products  were 
equally  low.  A  price  current  at  that  time  would 
have  given  al>out  the  following  quotations : 
Wheat,  per  bushel.  40  to  50  cents  ;  corn,  15  to 
25  cents  ;  oats,  12  to  18  cents  ;  potatoes,  12  to 
25  cents  ;  cranberries,  50  cents  ;  honey,  per 
gallon,  50  cents  ;  pork,  per  pound,  H  to  2  cents ; 
butter,  5  to  li  cents  ;  maple  sugar,  5  to  ti  cents. 
After  the  New  York  Canal  was  completed,  the 
Bucyrus  merchants  offered  the  settlers  better 
prices  for  what  was  raised  in  the  country,  and 
they  were  also  able  to  sell  them  store  goods  on 
more  reasonable  terms  ;  consequently,  the  set- 


tlers were  in  much  better  circumstances.  Mer- 
riman purchased  some  hogs  at  an  early  day, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  these  animals 
were  so  wild  from  running  loose  in  the  woods 
that  they  had  to  be  trained  before  they  could 
be  driven  Fast,  and  then  it  generally  took  the 
whole  town  to  start  the  drove.  K.  B.  Merri- 
man, the  first  store-keeper  of  Bucyrus,  was 
elected  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  when 
Marion  County  was  organized,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, February  4,  1S25.  one  of  the  Asswiate 
Judges  for  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  the 
same  county.  He  afterward  held  the  same  of- 
fice in  the  new  county  of  Crawford  The  loca- 
tion occupied  by  some  of  these  early  mercan- 
tile establishments  of  the  village  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Martin  Barr  occupied  the  lot  uorth  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Galen  ;  Ben- 
jamin Meeker  kept  store  on  Kmrieh's  corner  ; 
Henry  St.  John,  on  the  Kaler  corner:  John 
Nimmon.  in  the  fall  of  1*27.  built  the  frame 
store  which  was  torn  down  when  the  Fisher 
Block  was  erected  on  the  same  corner  ;  Babcock 
&  Rannev.  near  John  Myers  present  site,  north 
of  the  railroad  ;  they  afterward  built  and  occu- 
pied the  brick  storeroom  which  was  torn  down 
when  the  Bowman  Block  was  erected  ;  Musgrave 
&  Merriman  occupied  the  present  site  of  John- 
son &  Son's  drugstore;  Daniel  &  Owen  Will- 
iams, on  the  Rowse  Block  corner.  Among  the 
best  customers  of  the  early  merchants  and  other 
business  men  of  the  village  were  the  Indiana, 
who  came  from  the  Wyandot  Reservation  to  buy- 
articles  in  the  village.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  warriors  were  Walpole,  Hicks.  Summon- 
dewat,  Gray-Kyes,  Sandstone,  Barnett.  Bctwcen- 
the-Logs,  Sirehus,  Joeeo,  Curly-Head,  Big  Tur- 
tle. Johnny-Cake,  Lewis  Coon.  Tom  Fnos.  Char- 
ley Klliott  ami  others. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  occasional  traveler  pass- 
ing through  this  section  of  country,  generally 
found  when  he  needed  entertainment  lor  the 
night  that  the  ••  latch-string"  of  the  rude  log 
cabins  always  ••  hung  out."'  it  was  rare  that  a 
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man  was  turned  away  to  seek  lodging  farther 
on  his  journey.    The  first  regular  inn  kept  in 
the  village  of  Bucyrus  was  started  by  Abel 
Can".    It  was  a  rude  log  cabin  with  a  very  low 
door,  and  occupied  the  lot  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Perry  and  Main  street*.    Gary  did 
not  continue  at  this  business  very  long.  Some 
two  years  afterward,  Uobert  More  built  a  public 
house  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Laoj 
Rogers.    More  opened  the  first  public  bar  or 
BtdCon  started  in  the  village;  his  daughter 
married  Hugh  McCracken.    Squire  S.  Roth- 
generally  prouounced  Rhoades.  by  the  early 
settlers,  then  opened  an  inn  near  Cary's  old 
stand,  and  in  a  few  months  transferred  the  busi- 
ness to  Dr.  Pearee  who  was  a  regular  physician 
and  also  pulled  teeth  for  those  early  settlers,  if 
they  required  the  services  of  a  dentist  foh&bod 
Rogers  bought  out  Robert  More  s  inn,  and 
after  several  years  built  the  present  residence 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  Rogers  on  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Perry  streets.    Many  interest- 
ing incidents  are  related  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness conducted  at  this  stand.    The  Government 
did  not  permit  the  white  settlers  to  sell  the 
Indians  any  intoxicating  drinks,  but  the  laws 
on  this  subject   were  evaded  ;   the  Indians 
j  always  called  for   'Sandusky  water."  When 
the  red  man  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
'  "  Sandusky  water."  he  was  just  as  reckless  in 
his  manners  as  many  white  settlers  who  became 
Intoxicated  with  the  same  liquor  which  was 
sold  to  them  as  whisky.    An  Indian  once  stole 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  from  Mrs.  Rogers, 
and  then  went  up  street,  and.  l>efore  returning, 
threw  it  over  into  a  lot    Mrs.  Rogers  suspected 
him  and  concealed  his  gun  ;  she  then  snatched 
the  knife  he  carried  in  his  belt,  and.  taking  a 
large  raw  hide,  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing. 
The  Indians  were  sometimes  without  money  : 
they  then  brought   venison   and  cranberries 
which  they  wished  to  exchange  for  "  Sandusky 
water,"  flour  and  other  articles.    Mrs.  Rogers 
relates  that  at  one  time  she  had  fifty  bushels  of 
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cranberries   in   the   house.     Sometimes  the 
Indians    brought   their   silver  triukels  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  articles  they  wished  to 
purchase.    One  breve  warrior  appeared  late 
one  evening  and  ordered  supper;  he  was  very 
badly  intoxicated,  but  asked  a  blessing  before 
he  commenced  his  repast.    Very  many  noisy 
times  were  experienced  in  this  old  building  by 
the  proprietors  with  drunken  Indians.    It  was 
necessary  that  the  hrave  warriors  should  receive 
threshings  occasionally  to  make  them  quiet 
and  orderly.    When  in  a  fight  with  an  ndiao, 
ifaesaid-woal,"  it  was  an  acknowledge* 
on  his  part  that  he  had  been  vanquished,  and 
the  brave  was  then  ready  to  quit    But  many 
white-  settlers  also  had  very  noisy  times  at  tne 
Rogers  bar.    It  is  related  of  one  early  pxo£ 
nent  settler,  that  his  favorite  amusement  *h» 
intoxicated  was  to  hire  some  person  to .  haul 
him  in  a  wheelbarrow  from  one  : saloon  to  an- 
other.    Mrs.  Rogers  states  '-that  ***** 
business  in  Bucyrus  was  always  protrtahM 
those  early  days,  in  consequence  o   *>  in*) 
persons  visiting  the  village  to  enter  land  a  » 
land  office  ;  that  she  has  frequently  ednnUnj 
travelers  at  midnight  who  ^^£5 
day  to  reach  the  village  at  nightfall  Am«g 
tlK.se  who  also  conducted  taveTOt 
early  day  were  CnpL  Miller,  Mr.  bunk.  G**J 
Lauck,  Abraham  Hah,  Abraham 
,  Colrick.  Samuel  Norton.  Jacob  »°,n 

W.  W.  MiUcr.  Samuel  Pickmg  and  oda« 
I  The  sites  occupied  by  some  of  these  | 
1  were  us  follows:  Laucks  tavern  was  tnaog* 
rated  in  1826,  at  the  pro* nt        0 0 
Wilier,  residence,  on  the  northwes  corner 
Main  and  Mary  street,.    Abraham  H  ha  ha* 

the  present  ^^^^^^ 
in  1830.    Samuel  Norton  erected  I. 
as  a  private  residence,  but  opened  it  - • 
in  ,83o.    W.  W.  Miller  ^V^jT^m 
Western  House  stand,  ami  In  , 
dug  the  famous  sulphur  pump  well.    •  _ 
Picking  kept  the  ■  Spread  Ragle  House 
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of  the  Square,  ami  afterward  at  Halm's  old 
stand. 

During  the  first  winter  Samuel  Norton  was 
a  resident  of  Craw  lord  County,  his  family  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  native 
white  inhabitant  of  Bucyrus  Township,  and  pos- 
sibly the  first  within  the  present  limits  of  Craw- 
ford County  ;  this  new  citizen  was  Sophronia 
Norton  (now  Mrs.  M.  M.  Johnson,  of  Chicago), 
who  was  born  February  11.  1*20  Among 
those  born  in  the  village  at  an  early  day  were 
Jane  Rogers,  in  1822  ;  Harris  V.  Norton.  Au- 
gust 9,  1822  ;  and  Lucy  Ann  Stephenson,  a 
short  time  afterward.  It  is  reported,  the  first 
couple  married  in  the  village  were  Mary  Inman 
and  Samuel  Carl.  The  young  lady  |)osted  the 
required  notice,  or  banns,  to  a  tree,  but  some 
one  tore  it  down.  At  one  earlv  marriage,  it  is 
asserted  of  the  Squire  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony, that  he  was  so  intoxicated  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  as  he  hail  forgotten  the  usual 
form  of  speech  ;  but  a  schoolmaster  was  pres- 
ent who  did  know,  and  he  told  the  .Justice,  who 
repeated  the  words  over  after  the  school  master. 
The  first  death  in  the  village  was  little  Daniel, 
a  four-year-old  son  of  Mishacl  Beadle,  who  died 
about  September  1,  1822.  and  was  buried  on 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  Hiram  Fisher  s  resi- 
dence, at  the  corner  of  Walnut  street  and 
the  Middletown  road.  Several  cither  persons 
were  interred  on  this  lot  at  an  early  day. 
among  whom  were  the  child  of  a  Mr.  Kel 
logg,  John  Dcardorfl.  and  his  daughter,  aged 
some  four  or  five  years.  But  this  first  spot 
used  as  a  burying-ground  was  not  afterward 
held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  these  departed 
ones  ;  the  lot  was  plowed  over  and  buildings 
erected  upon  it.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  in 
digging  a  cellar  drain,  the  coflius  of  two  chil- 
dren were  uncovered,  which  event  created  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  neighborhood  at 
that  time.  When  Mrs.  Lewis  Cary  died,  she 
was  buried  on  her  husband's  land  ;  the  site  of 
her  grave  is  now  in  Joseph  Henry's  apple  or- 


chard. Several  others  were  interred  on  this 
piece  of  ground,  among  whom  were  John 
Kodgcrs.  Daniel  McMichael,  Mrs.  Kirk,  Eliza- 
IkjUi  Bucklin.  Lewis  Cary's  old  colored  servant 
and  others.  The  graveyard  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tiffin  roud  was  established  about 
the  year  1828,  upon  land  donated  by  Amos 
Clark.  It  is  re|nu*ted  that  Samuel  Yost,  the 
little  son  of  Abraham  Yost,  was  the  first  person 
interred.  The  Lutheran  graveyard,  called  also 
the  "Southern  Graveyard,"  was  established 
about  1830,  and  it  is  said  Henry  Myers,  son  of 
Abraham  Myers,  was  the  first  person  buried  in 
this  piece  of  sacred  ground.  These  two  ceme- 
teries were  the  only  public  graveyards  started 
in  the  village,  until  Oakwood  Cemetery  was  laid 
out.  in  the  year  1859.  The  land  was  purchased 
of  Watson  Moderwcll.  in  the  fall  of  1858,  by 
gentlemen  who  afterward  formed  the  Oakwood 
Cemetery  Association,  which  society  was  or- 
ganized Tuesday  evening.  March  8,  1859,  with 
the  following  officers  :  President.  George  Quin- 
by  ;  Secretary.  Gerard  Reynolds  ;  Treasurer, 
C.  W.  Fisher  :  Trustees,  A.  M.  Jones,  Johu  A 
Gonnlv.  K.  T.  Johnson,  Hiram  Fenner  and  J. 
H.  Keller.  B.  F.  Hathaway  was  the  engineer 
who  formed  the  plan  of  the  grounds,  ami  laid 
off  the  walks  and  drives  in  the  spring  of  1859- 
The  cemetery  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises  June  22.  1859.  The  first  interment, 
however,  was  made  over  six  months  previous, 
and  was  Lillie  Ann  Craig,  daughter  of  J.  A. 
and  S.  S.  Craig,  who  died  November  19,  1858, 
aged  five  years  nine  months  and  five  days. 

One  of  the  first,  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant, public  improvements  which  enlisted 
the  attention  of  the  early  citizens  of  Bucyrus, 
was  the  Columbus  &  Sandusky  Turnpike  road. 
This  great  highway  of  trade  and  travel  was  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  town,  and  did  much  in 
scouring  settlers  for  the  county.  The  citizens, 
from  the  time  the  building  of  this  road  was  de- 
termined upon,  took  active  measures  to  have 
it  pass  through  Bucyrus.    It  required  consid- 
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 1  .    r  Qt^.w  thp  \  Weeklv  mail  from  Marion  to  Sandusky  City, 

erablc  effort  to  ra.se  the  amount  ot  stock    he  wee  k  ^  Occasion- 

company  expected  each  county  to  take.    S«  and   t ^ mel  ^  - 

ofthe  citizens  subscribed,  and  paid  for  more  ally  in  the  w.nU-r  wncn  v     g   ^ 


illlj      HI      n"^     "   — - 

frozen  sufficient  to  bear  a  horse,  the  mail-car- 
would  leave  his  beast  at  Hucyrus,  and 


stock  than  all  their  real  estate  would  have  sol.l 

,br  in  cash.    As  an  evidence  of  the  importance    '  — — ^  to  Samlusky  City  sud 
attached  to  the  enterprise,  one  .tern  may  be    mak,  im  ru.  i 
given;   At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of    back  on  toot    Lew*  lary  *  _  th 
LtiDg  Stock  taken.  Abel  Cary  remarked,  -  If    master  ;  he  kept  the  office  at  toUM  P 
we  sufceed  in  getting  the  road,  we  may  yet  see    on  the  lot  now  occupy   by  M  «n,  ^ 
a  dailv  line  of  sta.es  through  Bucyrus.      In     Haller.    In  ^  ^'^^^  business 
L  than  ten  year,  from  that  time,  two  daily  !  25  cents  each  £ tcr  and  ** 
lines,  and  frequently  one  or  two  extra  coaches    transacted  by          ary  *     ."j^  m  Crawford 
each  dav  passed  through  theviUage.    This    with.tandmg  most  ot   h * « 
highway  w,s  original,  built  as  a  toll- road  and    ^^^^Ir  office,  were 
the  I  nited  States  Government  gave  the  Mate     Post  Olllte.    t  mu  x    i  bnuMl  in 

of  Ohio,  in  trust  tor  the  corporation  that  built  ,  esUbUshed  ,u  the  t-^-   ^  yttk 
it.  a  large  grant  of  land,  the  only  stipulation  be-     Crawford  County    these  *ut  .  uc 
ing  that  in  ease  of  war  the  Government  troops    Sandusky.  Tymochtce  and   I  ppc    ;  .  j 

had  the  right  to  use  the  road.    The  first  stage    the  latter  three  be.ng  n  hat  part  o 
line  was  started  in  1827.  before  the  road  was    which  is  now  Wyandot  (  o«     -   ^  J 
fairly  under  headway.   For  some  year.,  the    of  Liberty  Townahip  C:iry 
turnpike  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the    Bueyrosantll  several ^  ^M** 
Stete,  from  the  river  to  the  lake,  and  was  the  continued 
principal  road  to  the  market,  at  Sandusky  City, 
for  the  counties  of  Delaware.  I'nion  and  Ma- 
rion.    Seventy-five  wagons,  loaded  with  wheat, 
were  counted  passing  through  town  in  one  day, 
over  forty  years  ago.    All  of  these  would  of 
course  return,  and  ihe  constant  t rattier  incident 
to  so  much  transportation  created  business  and 
was  an  active  stimulus  toward  developing  the 
town. 

The  early  settlers  of  Bucyrus  and  this  sec- 
tion of  Crawford  were  for  several  years  without 
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lion  of  President  Jackson,  when  Henry  £ 
John.aI«ercha»t.wasapp,inte<l.  rinswas^ 
first  practical  illustration  in  Crawford  County 
of  the  political  war-cry,  "  To  the  va-torj .btkjj 
the  spoils.    Since  this  time,  whenever  the  poht 
ical  c  haracter  of  the  White  House  was  changed 
Buevrushas  received  a  new  Postmaster.  £ 
John  kept  the  office  from  1829  to  13,  ** 
store  on  the  comer  now  occupied  by  Mak . 
Gtoyd,and  was  succeeded  by  John  r orb 
harncss-maker.     The  office  was 
convenient  post-office  accommodations,  ami  it    Forbes'  shop,  near  the  present  si 
was  necessary  for  them  to  receive  their  mail     Block.    The  following  Hat  fJ^Hu*  l8W, 
through    the    Delaware  office.      Mrs.    Lucy     the  Crawford  AV/imMiwm  ot  >0%e^  j  ,)UsineS9 
Rogere  asserts  that  for  a  year  after  she  removed    is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  pos 
to  the  village  (in  1822)  with  her  husband,  their    over  forty  years  ago  : 
horse  was  frequently  loaned  to  persons  who  MuUH_Thc  following  U  »  H.i  of  ««* 

wished  to  visit  Delaware  for  the  purpose  ofse-    m        ^  (he  hour  of  ,hcir  »rriv»l  »i>a 
curing  the  mail  tor  this  neighborhood.    In  the    The  Tlffin  'Mttil  \enyea  Hucyrus  every  M*JJ  ™°n 
year  18211,  an  office  was  established  at  Hucyrus. 
The  first  mail  route  through  the  village  was  a 


*  7  o'clock  a.  M-,  »d  srrbe.  « tbi,  office 
at  5  P.  M.    The  Mourn  Vernon  »!•»  d'P" 
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Friday  at  t;  ,V.  m„  and  arrives  on  Saturday  at  7  P.  M. 
The  Fredericklown  Mail  arrives  at  this  office  every 
Wednesday  by  li  p.  M.,  and  departa  on  Thursday  at  6 
P.  M.  The  lYrrysburg  .Mail  leaves  Ibis  office  every 
Monday  by  B  A.  M.,aud  arrives  here  on  Thurssdays  at  G 
1'-  M.  The  Kenton  Mail  arrives  every  Wednesday  by 
12  M.,  and  departs  (he  same  day  at  1  I'.  M.  1  be  New 
Haven  Mail  arrives  every  Tuesday  by  Ijj  M.,  aiii  de- 
parts  at   1    1'.   M    0f  sarae  Jajr     The  W(|.j 

through  Mansfield  to  l'ilt.-burgh,  arrives  at  this  office 
every  other  day  by  <>  P.  M.,  and  departs  the  following 
morning  by  4  A.  M„  closes  at  8  1».  M.  The  .Northern 
Ma.l  from  Sandusky  City  arrives  at  this  office  every 
other  day  between  1  and  4  1\  M.  (closes  at  1),  and  de- 
parts in  -M  minutes  for  Columbus.  The  Ureal  Southern 
Mail  arrives  every  other  day  (same  day  of  the  North- 
ern, between  y  I*.  M.,  and  U  M.,  and  departs  in  about 
80  minute*  for  Sandusky  City  (closes  at  8  1'.  M.). 

John  Fount*,  I'.  M. 
''"-i  "»nci  Ui  ci  lii  s,  iuguai  30,  !«  17. 

The  salary  paid  Forbes  iu  1840  was  $21)3.47. 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  ollice  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment were  *4  17,54.  Since  1810,  the  follow- 
ing person*  have  held  the  ollice;  James  Mo- 
Crackeu  from  1841  to  184.j,  near  the  present  site 
of  Madera  Block  ;  Alex  Widman,  same  place 
for  some  eighteen  months  ;  U.  T  Johnston  for 

«Kmi»  «i  •  i  ■  •Joiiuhion,  ioi     i>taii  s  ami  ricKtngs  OIoeK*  now-  stand ''  This 

^  b    1  \T  r  ^  "  lVM<H,erWCU'8  PrCS-  taiM"«  ™         -  *  "la^smith-shop,  and 

US.C0"Vl!r8Vr0m  184^18^  alter  it  was  erected  the  little  brick 

m       ban  e  Inultbnglocatetl  on  the  present  site  school  house  was  built  on  the  present  Monnett 

n 1                :  ^xKuLl.lron.l853to1867f  House  lot.    These  .h.t  buildings  were  foSo^d 

w  °f  nCki"g'S  B1°Ck'  an'1    in  »  "J  -^tantia.  stru  tu" 

then  a  u ^  northwestern  part  of  public  souare;     Among  the  early   dings  erected,  many  of 

D.  Ward,  Irom  18a7  to  1861,  at  Buhl's  last  which  remain  at  the  present  time,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Henry  St.  John  built  the  Kaler  corner 
iu  1828  ;  this  same  building  has  since  been 
remodeled  and  improved.  Gilraore  built  the 
old  brick  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Warren  streets  previous  to  1830,  and  the  Ore 
gon  House,  one  square  south,was  erected  shortly 
afterward.  Halm  built  the  Sims  House  in  1830, 
but  this  block  was  enlarged  anil  improved  in 
18.-)!>.  Norton  erected  the  Main  street  Mills 
Block  in  1831,  ami  the  same  year  Col.  Zaltnon 


The  first  house  erected  on  the  present  site  of 
Bucyrus  was  the  first  round-log  cabin  of  Nor- 
ton's ;  the  second  was  Bucklin  s  home,  which 
was  followed  shortly  afterward  by  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Beadle  family.    When  Lewis  Gary 
came  in  the  spring  of  1822,  he  built  the  first 
hewn-log  cabin  with  shingled  roof  and  grooved 
floor.    The  Journal,  of  December  13.  KSol, con- 
tains the  following  item  :    ••  A  friend  who  de- 
lights in  antiquarian  researches  informs  us  that 
the  first  frame  building  in  town  was  erected  in 
the  year  1823.     It  stood  on  the  lot  now  occu 
pied  by  George  Baiser's  building  ;  then  it  was 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  Mansfield  street  and 
from  there  to  the  lot  of  A.  M.  Jackson  (corner 
Middletown  and  fialiou  roads),where,  disguised 
by  a  new  roof  and  weather-hoarding,  it  makes  a 
very  fine  looking  stable."    If  this  be  true,  it 
still  remains  on  this  lot,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
wood-shed.    Moderwell  says  ;  ••  The  first  frame 
building  erected  in  the  town  was  about  fifteen 
feet  square  and  stood  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  G.  Janus  property,  north  of  the 
railroad.     The  first  briek  on  the  lot  where 
Blair's  and  Picking's  blocks  now  stand."  This 


WOM  ;  J.  G.  Robinson  from  18.il  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  I860,  in  the  wosU.rn  piirt  ^  ft^^.. 

Block;  Isaac  Bryant,  from  November  1866,  to 
•bout  April  1,  1867,  at  same  room;  W.  C. 
Lemert  from  April  1867  to  about  September  1. 
1H<><.  at  same  room  ;  James  P.  Kadcr.  from  Sep- 
tember, 1867.  to  August  7.  1870.  first  iu  Bowses 
Ulock,  and  then  opposite  Court  House;  J.  Hop 
ley,  from  August  7.  1870.  to  February  I.  18711, 

°™2r^n7:;  "  T  fiS,H':"-  1,,V~""  U">CK  '"  ,M31'  the  ColZalmon 
room  ,n,Ur*V   '•  IS7!'-  Ut  SUme     ,{"^P«t»P  the  American  House  building  on 

the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Warren  streets. 
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feet  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  following  firms : 
Room  on  the  corner  by  Kxehange  Bank ; 


Dr  Willis  Morriman  erected  the  two-story  frame 

north  of  Shacffer's  block,  about  1833.  Thomas  -  ^ -     ■  No.  3.  r.ralmm 

Shawke  put  up  theTrimble  House  on  the  south-  ^*J^^        4  Full0U  &  Clark, 

east  corner  of  Mansfield  and  Walnut  streets  b.  ,  J  Tranpei.                  1  . 

1836.    The  Drackcrt  House,  on  Man,  street,  I  drugs  ;  No.  a  /• -tor*  I  ^  ^ 

south  of  the  Square,  was  built  by  Jacob  Bright  No.  b.  ^  ^  ^  *  '  ^.  No.  B 

for  Mrs  Martha  I.  Hetich,  about  the  year  1838,  I  Cuykendall  &  Webtr.  .rocer. 


and  used  by  her  as  a  private  residence  for  many 
years.  M  erri  man  s  brick  comer  was  erected  by 
Robert  Johnson  for  Dr.  Willis  Merriman  dur- 
ing the  year  1810.  J.  P.  Bowman  s  former 
residence,  now  owned  by  the  (lormlys.  was 
built  shortly  afterward.     The  buildings  now 


&  Craig,  hardware." 

Within  a  short  time  after  Bucyrus  was  laid 
out,  Norton  and  KilbOUme  interested  them- 
selves in  making  their  new  town  a  county  seat 
The  village  was  then  located  in  ^m**** 
em  corner  of  the  territory  named  Lraalora 


lclings  now     em  eon»-.  m.    „  ^  ^ 

o,,(ipied  by  the  Crawford  County  Bank.  R.  I.  |  County  and  in  ^J*^{M2>iy*« 
Johnson*  Sons  drug  store  and  Correll  s  shoe    gcr  ol  ^^^^  lhell  unor*an- 
store.  were  put  up  after  the  big  fire  of  August  honors. 
30.  1818;  the   Anderson  Block,  now  the  rest-  , 
dence  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  (ieorge  (iorraly. 
previous  to  1850,  and  the  brick  now  occupied 
by  Scott  &  Adams,  after  1850.    Among  the 
more  imposing  structures  of  later  years  are  : 
The  Raiser  Block,  north  or  the  railroad,  in  1857  ; 
Stall's  planing  mills,  in  the  fall  of  1858  .  Wool- 
en Mills  building,  on  Kast  Terry  street,  in  1858 
and  1859  ;  Rowse's  Block  in  1858;  Kite,  now 
Gormly,  Block  in  1859;  Bowman  Block  in  1*61  ; 
Picking's  Block  in  1  SO  1  ;    Burkhart*  Block, 
now  one-half  of  Mailer's,  about  1801.  and  the 
north  half  by  Mader,  about  1870;  Blair's  Block, 
commenced  in  1864,  finished  in  1805;  Birk's 
Block,  about  1872 ;  the  Converse  and  Weber 
Blocks  in  1873  ;   -Jerry  Niman's  Block,  rear  in 
1873,  front  in  1874  .   Fisher  Block  in  1876; 
Picking  Bloek,  now  occupied  by  Al  Lewis,  in 
1877;°Deal  Bloek  in  1878;  Miller  Block  in 
1877  ;  the  largest  block  ever  erected  In  Bucy- 
rus commenced  by  (Ieorge  Quinby  in  lS.ri8  and 
completed  in  1859.  the  five  eastern  business 
rooms  being  finished  in  the  former  year,  and 
the  three  western  rooms  in  the  latter.  The 
Journal,  of  January  14. 1800,  said  of  this  build- 
ing :  "  It  is  the  largest  and  best  bloek  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chi- 


honors.    «  rawiom  v  .-«..v  ... 
ized,  and  the  inhabitants 
mM  to  Delaware  County  for  J«*^ 
poses.    Possibly   the  llrst  attempt  made  0 
Lure  the  county  seat  at  Bucyrus  was  m  the 
(Ul  of  1823.  when  the  citizens  were  act.ve  » 
.-curing  the  formation  of  a  new  coon  >  to* 
Styled  Bucvrus.    The  propnetor  of  the  tan- 
was  verv  anxious  that  the  propose*   set  » 
should  lie  successful,  and  he  made  the  R  ow- 
ing agreement  with  a  committee  of  c.ttzens. 

uel  Sonon,  of  Bucyru*.  .n     rn» for I  t 
State  of  Ohio.  have  agrecl.  ami  do  «P«.  -J 

stmn.en,  wiu^i,tbaU.J«A»^2i«S 

ReBsioIl  of  the  Legislature,  for  which  P«»»" 

Lnen.ly  Stfsbltehcd  ta  lb.  »<  ifti 

„,1  it,  that  0M*i  I  -ill  give.  and.  bj  •  • «~ Z 
free  sad  dear  of  all  incumbrance,  co    ^  ^ 

„1C  usc  0f  new  county  in  '^'^V ,  hlWB 
of  erecting  a  court  house  au4  o  tees  o( 
Bucyru..  one  equal  thir.1  par,  in  number  ^ 
all  the  numbered  inlol-  «l>4  oudoi*  of  •  ■>  ^ 
,h».  may  he  numbered  within  the  present  ye  ^  ^ 
remain  t«  me  M  original  proprietor  tluro  . 
nay.  one-  third  of  alt  the  lot*  lumber*  nf  ^ 

plftl  of  Hid  town,  or  thai  may  be  numbere . 

have  been  bargained 
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sold,  or  that  may  be  aold  to  individuals,  by  deed*  or 
title  bonds  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and 
excepting  also  the  fractional  parti  of  said  town  origi- 
nally belonging  to  Abel  Gary  and  Daniel  Mc.Michael. 
On  a  pint  of  said  town  accompanying  this  obligation 
are  distinctly  marked  the  lots  by  their  numbers  and 
situations  composing  the  said  third  part  intended  to  be 
given  for  the  public  uses  aforesaid,  and  the  foregoing 
agreement  and  the  just  fulfillment  thereof  I  bind 
myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  firmly 
by  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof,  I  hate  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  at  said  Uucyrus  this  20th 
day  of  NoTember,  182;}.  Samuel  Nortos. 

In  presence  of  A.  I.  Show. 

This  project  to  secure  a  county  named  Bucy- 
rus was  not  successful,  but,  December  15.  1823. 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  act 
organizing  Marion  County,  and,  for  two  years, 
from  April,  1824.  to  April.  1 820,  the  southern 
portion  of  Crawford  wan  attached  to  Marion. 
The  population  in  the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus 
increased  rapidly,  and.  after  considerable  agita- 
tion ami  petitioning,  the  Legislature,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1826.  passed  another  act.  organizing 
Crawford  County,  which  "  authorized  the  Com- 
missioners elected  in  accordance  with  the  third 
section  of  the  act"  to  "meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May  next,  at  the  town  of  Bucyrus,  and 
then  and  there  determine  at  what  place  in  said 
county  of  Crawford  the  judicial  courts  shall 
be  held  till  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  shall 
be  established  in  said  county."  This  duty  of 
these  commissioners,  to  be  elected  in  April. 
182G,  was  the  great  issue  discussed  at  the  first 
election  for  county  offices.  The  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  were  in  favor  of 
Bucyrus  as  the  county  seat,  and  those  living  in 
the  western  part  insisted  upon  its  being  located 
at  a  town  called  Crawford,  laid  out  by  Joseph 
Newell,  on  the  Broken  Sword  Creek,  in  Holmes 
Township.  The  friends  of  Bucyrus  were  suc- 
cessful, and  Thomas  McClure,  John  Magers 
and  George  Poe,  their  candidates,  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  county  seat  was  temporarily 
established  in  the  village.    The  first  court  was 


held  in  Lewis  Cnry  s  front  mom,  and.  after  the 
brick  schoolhousc  was  erected,  occupied  tem- 
porary quarters  in  that  building.  For  several 
years,  the  new  county  was  without  a  court 
house.  In  the  meantime,  the  Auditor,  Clerk 
of  the  Court  and  Recorder  occupied  quarters 
in  the  north  end  of  Bucyrus.  A  man  named 
Fleck  was  convicted  for  some  crime,  and,  about 
the  year  1831,  his  friends  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  records  were  kept,  and  the 
early  papers  of  the  new  county  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  county  scat  was  not  permanent- 
ly located  at  Bucyrus  until  1830,  when  the 
Legislature  appointed  a  commission,  consisting 
of  Judge  Williams,  of  Delaware  ;  R.  S.  Dick- 
euson,  of  Fremont,  and  J.  S.  Glassgo,  of 
Holmes  County,  to  visit  Crawford  County  and 
decide  the  troublesome  question.  The  report 
made  by  these  gentlemen  was  favorable  to 
Bucyrus,  and  this  was  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. Samuel  Norton  then  donated  a  large 
number  of  town  lots,  and  other  citizens  made 
liberal  contributions  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings.  The  first  jail  was  erected  about 
the  year  1827,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Monnett  House,  which  lot  was  donated  by 
Samuel  Norton.  Zalmou  Rowse  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  building  was  made  of  squared 
tiinhcr.  and  contained  two  apartments.  This 
jail  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  when  the  next 
one  was  built  it  occupied  the  lot  immediately 
south.  The  present  jail  was  erected  in  1851). 
The  firet  court  house  was  commenced  and  fin- 
ished in  1832.  Col.  Killtournc  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Nicholas  Croncbaugh,  Abraham  Holm, 
Sr.,  and  William  Karly  were  contractors.  While 
this  building  was  being  erected,  a  serious  acci- 
dent occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Eli  Croncbaugh  and  a  Mr.  Seiglcr.  The  present 
court  house  was  commenced  in  1855,  by  Will- 
iam Miller,  J.  Jennings  and  David  Auld,  con- 
tractors. The  building  was  finished  by  April 
30,  1857,  at  which  time  a  "court  house  wann- 
ing "  was  held. 
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The  town  of  Bucyrua  was  foooiporated  by 
the  Lecture  Fehruurv  21.  1833.  It  » not 
certain  who  the  first  Mayor  of  the  town  was  as 
the  record  have  all  bee.,  destroyed,  but  .t  ie 
generally  supposed  to  be  -lames 
Since  the  year  1837.  however,  the  follow^ 
persons  have  been  elected  to  tins  office :  83,. 
John  Moderwell;  1840,  Peter  Worst;  1841, 

Nicholas  Failor;   1842  and  1843,  David  R. 

Lightncr;  1844  and    1845.  Ja 

1 840.  James  McCraelu .. 

H  Hutchinson;  1850  and  1851,  William  M. 
Scrags,  who  resigned  in  November.  1851,  and 
Stephen  11.  Harris  was  elected  to  fill 1  the  va. 
caney;  Mr.  Harris  was  also  re-elected  in  1852 
and  1854.  In  1853.  George  P.  Seal  was  ehosen , , 
1855  18511.  1857,  Jacob  Seroggs  ;  I808,  S.  J. 


„<lhn  havi„g  crecUHl  a  saw-mill  jnsttK>rth  of 

If",',  ow  occupied  by  «.  W.  Hulls  barn.on 
trWarn.  street,  conceived  tl^aeaor, , 

Htructi,,,  a  mill-race  whieh  would  funmu  «,ffl 
c    ,«  w  aer,H,vcr  to  run  the  csUiblishmcn  and 

fields,  now  owned  by  William  M-neU. 


,844  and    1845.  James   MarsUa. ;    anu  , „  ^  • 

.McCraeken  ,  1847  ami  1 848.  James  |  at  the  prese  nt    n  ^  ^ 
  .   .n-i                 M   i  Tt  rrosseil  tne  *taiiou  « 


„<.„l.v        north  h  -  <»* - 

shops;  then  nearly  due  v 


MllOll.  who  rra    

Semap  was  appointed  by  the  eonnclL  and  re 
elected  in  1850  ;  in  1860,  Henry  C.  Kowae . 
18G1  S  H.Harris;  1862,  William  M.  Seroggs; 
1863  and  1804.  B.  B.  Finley  ;  1805.  C.  D.  Ward  : 
1800  and   1807.  Wilson  Stewart:  1808 .  and 
IHti!)  (Iconic  Donnenwirth.  Sr. ;  1870,  W  dliam 
M    Rcid  was  elected,  but  counted  out,  and 
Donnenwirth  sworn  in  (den.  Samuel  Myers. 
C  0  Malie  and  William  Rowland,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  elected  at  the  same  time 
denounced  the  proceeding,  refused  to  serve  and 
resigned.    The  case  was  tried  anil  earned  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  who  decided  in 
fevor  of  Bold,  when  the  term  of  office  bad 
■Marly  expired)  ;  1872  and  1874.  James  Van 
Voorhis;  1870  and  1878.  Chapman  D.Ward; 
1880,  Allen  Campbell,  the  present  incumbent. 
The  population  Of  the  village  since  1830.  was 
as  follows:  1830.  500  estimated;  1840.  704. 
1850  1,100  estimated ;  1860,  by  United  State* 
census,  2,207;  1870,  by  census,  3,066 :  1880, 
bv  census.  3.8-18. 

Among  the  many  interesting  historical  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Bueyrus  was  the  dis- 
covery bv  Abraham  Hahn.  of  the  perfect  skele 

J  .     ,         i  i_  tl   ,.  -IQOQ  Mr 


land  ;  then  norun—  -  after  eon- 

corner  of  + 
tinning  in  the  same  ^^^^ 
tance.  changed  to  near  , ,  to £*J  ^ 
Walnut  street,  near  Dr.  Cnywoa i 
Main  street,  near  Mr.  Thomas   o  n s  ^ 
Poplar  street,   near   the    M\  for 
Church.    While  making  the  c.c,  a  - 
thi9  mill-race,  the  skeleton  W«. 
ramP  just  .,st  of^F^^f^ 


ton  of  a  mastodon,  durin<i  the  year  1HH8. 


Central  shops.    This  land  for -m*  jjj 

afterward  was  very  low  and  swampy  * 

erable  portion  in  this  ,mmed,ate^  u .« 

covert,!  by  Mr  Hahnn  mdl-^ml 

count  of  this  discovery  was  pnn  < 

Crawford  R,,>nhl» «n  extra,  ot  Aug"* 

and  reprinted  in  the  fW.  9' 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

11,-cvars.  A«g.««     J  ■  ^",ri 

Mr.  Ahraham  liana.  ^^.^  * 

haad-  in  exca-On*  -  aflM.  . ban.  * - 
»  mile  out  of  Uuryn.s  on  ^  un.|. 

frora  five  to  .even  IM  b*»  *•  ^  ^ 

dimmed  ite  rteiewn  of»BMt^'"r„lB,bi»l» 

po,U,»n.    The  history  of  lh.S  ponu,  ,  flir. 

ni,„eS  evi.ien^  of  lu  .aWeace  a.  W  ^ 


ele-     ni9hM  evidence*  of  iu  ex.Mence  «  ■ 
Mr.  I  lhat  U  oa«  Uted  .ad  walked  apoa  the  «Hh. 
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of  (he  quadruped  kingdom,  h  abundantly  proven  by 
the  numerous  ami  almost  CI1,ire  BpMloMIU  of  its  or- 
Rau.c  remain,,,  tint  have  been  Covered  i„  various 
pari,  of  North  America:  and  which  have  excited  .he 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  .he  naturalist  and  anti- 
quarian.   Kr„m  the  peculiar  structure,  and  the  im- 
mense si*c  of  its  bones,  il  must  have  been  an  animal 
far  exceeding  in  siie  and  strength  any  species  of  t|le  I 
quadruped  races  now  in  existence.    Tb«  place  where  ' 
ibis  skeleton  wag  found  is  very  near  the  dividing  I 
ridge  between  the  northern  and  southern  waters  of  the  I 
Nate,  .n  a  wet.  spongy  soil.    The  hones,  so  far  as  dis-  I 
covered,  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.    The  upper 
jaw  and  skull  bones  are  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  as 
formed  by  nature.    The  under  jaw  was  accidentally 
dmded  >n  removing  it  from  the  earth.    This  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  skull  of  the  mastodon  has 
been  found  in  a  stale  of  preservation;  and  il  furnishes 
the  only  specimen  from  which  correct  ideas  can  be  ob- 
tained respecting  that  massive, 
organ. 

8ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rank  tbis  monster 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  when  clothed 
8km  and  flesh,  and  nerved  with  life,  from  the 
following  dimensions  of  some  portion,  of  it,  which 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion : 
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FEMUR  on 

Length  

■     »••••»  ••*••••...,., 

Largest  circumference  

Smallest  circumference.... 


HOVE. 


...30 


e,  and  singularly  shaped 


rinu  (laboest  bo.ne  between  tiiio,,  A*t,  „oor). 
Length  

...       !   ^-J  inches. 

Largest  circumference  24J  «• 

Smallest  circumference   ",, 

FIBULA  (SMALLER  BO.N8  BETWEEN  THIOI,  AND  HOOF). 

Length   >>nl  .  . 

.   £0\  inches 

Largest  circumference  y,^  ., 

Smallest  circumference  

HUMERI*  (DOSE  FROM  SHOULI.BR  TO  KNEE). 

^nR,h-V  «0  inches. 

Largest  circumference. 


•Smallest  circumference. 


..-841 
...14} 


held 
with 


THE  SKI  LL  AXI»  TITER  JAW. 

£^7'  'erb  «>  inche.. 

M-ngth  following  curvature  of  skull  421 

Breadth  across  the  eves  .. 
„      ,  ,  ™  2hX 

Breadth  at  back  of  hea I   .)rji 

Vertical  height  

Heighl  occipital  bone  ^ 

Diameter  of  both  noslrils  ,, . 

Diameter  of  each  measuring  the  other"  wav."  5 

Diameter  of  tusk  sockets   m",0 

Depth  of  luak  sockets  ..."  * 

Diameter  of  eye  sockets   ~,T 

Weigh,  of  skull  and  upper  frmZZZZw  pounda 

THE  UNDER  JAW. 

Horizontal  length  following  outside  curva- 

 C»  pounds. 

*>|  inches  apart 


Length  outer  curve  

Smallest  circumference. 


RIB. 


The  following  is  a  design  of  the  skeleton  of 
this  monster,  as  drawn  by  the  description  given 
above,  and  engraved  by  Daniel  Kanzleiter,  of 
Bucyrus : 


Front  molars  

Back  •• 
Length  back  molar.... 
Breadth  back  molar. 
Length  front  molar.... 


...4 

...4} 


Hahn  soon  found  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  become  involved  would  not  be  a  financial 
success,  and  after  several  years  the  business 
was  abandoned.  When  the  town  was  extended 
and  improved  toward  the  southeast,  the  mill- 
I>ond  was  drained  and  the  water-course  gradu- 
ally filled  up  with  earth,  but  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  in  making  excavations  for  sewers 
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anil  cellars,  the  remains  of  this  raw  have  fre- 
quently been  found.  At  first,  Mr.  Hahn  exhib- 
ited the  tones  of  this  mastodon,  but  finally 
sold  them,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  served  to  repay  him  for  the  immense  finan- 
cial outlay  he  had  made  in  building  the  race. 
He  died  at  Mount  Cilead.  Ohio,  January  1'.'. 
1867,  and  in  his  obituary  notice  the  following 
was  published  in  regard  to  the  latter  history  of 
the  skeleton  ;  •  He  afterward  sold  the  skeleton 
to  a  man  in  Columbus  for  $  1,800,  and  it  was 
again  resold  to  a  Cincinnati  man  for  $2,800  : 
was  afterward  taken  to  New  York  and  put  in 
Barnum's  Museum,  and  probably  consumed  bv 
the  lire  there  a  few  years  since." 

For  many  years  the  village  was  without  any 
regularly  organized  tire  department,  ami  the 
only  protection  in  case  of  fire  was  the  volun- 
teer bucket-brigade  temporarily  formed  at  each 
successive  conflagration.  The  propriety  of 
organizing  a  regular  fire  company  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  summer  of  1*48,  and  Friday 
evening.  August  4.  a  large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  citizens  assembled  at  the  court 
house  for  this  purpose :  J.  H.  Hutchinson  was 
Chairman,  and  J.  Scroggs,  Secretary.  J.  K. 
Jewett,  X.  C.  McFarland  and  J.  Simms  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  August  11.  1S4S,  at 
which  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  was  perfected.  .1.  K. 
Jewett  was  Captain  of  the  organization, 
Within  a  short  time  the  members  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  show  their  mettle,  for  at  mid- 
night on  October  26.  Howenstein  &  Stickler's 
cabinet-shop  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  and. 
before  the  conflagration  was  quenched,  several 
other  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were 
destroyed.  The  People  t  Ftmm,  published  the 
nextday,  said  :  -  Much  credit  is  due  the  firemen 
and  other  cit  izens  for  their  exertions  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  flames."  The  first  fire  engine 
purchased,  ••  Rescue  Xo.  I,"  was  of  a  very  rude 
design.    It  was  necessary  to  pour  the*  water 


into  the  engine  with  buckets;  then  shutdown 
the  lid  of  the  tank,  and  the  liquid  was  forced 
into  the  hose  by  turning  a  crank.  For  nearly 
ten  years  this  was  the  only  fire  engine  used  in 
the  community.  In  March.  1858.  the  Town 
Council  purchased  the  present  "  Water  Cloud.' 
at  a  cost  of  $1,282.50.  and  the  (ire  department 
was  re  organized.  The  officers  of  "  Water 
Cloud  Xo.  2.  were  F.  W.  Butterficld,  Foreman : 
D.  M.  Lindsay,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  M.  Buch- 
man,  Secretary,  and  John  (i.  Birk.  Treasurer. 
D.  Shanks  was  Foreman  of  Mazeppa  Hose 
Company.  The  first  engine.  "  Rescue  Xo.  1.  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  junior  company  composed 
of  many  young  men  residing  in  the  village, 
who  elected  Oains  C.  Worst  as  their  Foreman, 
and  for  several  years  "  Let  er  Kip  Xo.  1."  ably 
managed  by  these  young  men,  iKTlornied  effi- 
cient work  when  needed.  Possibly  the  first 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  was  K. 
K.  Kcarsley.  who  occupied  that  position  July  -■ 
1S.VJ.  The  Buckeye  Hook  and  Ladder  Com 
pany  was  first  organized  during  1850  wiUi  the 
following  officers  :  Foreman.  A.  E.  Walker ; 
First  Assistant.  O.  B.  Terwileger;  Second 
Assistant,  I).  It.  I/oeke  (now  proprieUr  of  the 
Toledo  Wade)  ,  Secretary.  J.  W.  Kell?r;  and 
Treasurer,  l\  E.  Bush.  During  die  \  inter  of 
1839-60,  the  Town  Council  erected  t  e  |ires 
ent  engine  house ;  it  was  to  be  "  32:  10  ft* 
two  stories  high,  with  a  hall  above  fitt<  I  »P  <*°r 
the  use  of  the  tire  companies  and  To'  l  OOBI' 
oil."  This  building  was  dedicated  »lon.Uy 
evening.  April  30,  I860,  with  appropr 
cises.  In  July,  I860,  the  Steam  Fii 
was  purchased  by  the  Council  from 
Co.,  of  Seneca"  Falls.  X.  Y  T 
paid  for  the  engine  was  $5,100.  and  a: 
$2,100,  was  u'i  ven  for  brakes,  seats, 
carts  and  1,000  feet  of  rubber  h> 
engine  was  received  in  Bucyrns 
September  7,  anil  the  next  day  threw 
following  distances:  With  1.000  fi 
and  If  inch  nozzle,  147  feet:  with 
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of  hose  and  l-.nch  noale,  18]  feet ,  «ith 
100  feet  of  hose  and  I-ineh  nozzle,  236  feet 
The  engine  weighs  3,600  pound*  and  will  dis- 
charge from  400  to  450  gallons  of  water  per 
nunute.    The   first  officers  elected    for  thc 
Reamer  Fire  Kngine  Company,  were  :  Foreman 
B.  F.  Lauck ;  Engineer.  Wilson  Stewart ;  As 
sistant   Engineer  and   Fireman,  William  p 
Rowland:    Foreman    Hose   Company.  John 
Couts ;  Secretary,  M.  Fulton  ;  Treasurer  J  G 
Birk. 

During  the  fall  of  1859,  a  company  was 
formed.  com,x>sed  of  many  public-spiritcd  bus- 
iness men  of  Bucyrus.  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  operating  the  Bueyrus  Gas  Works 
The  stock  holders  met  atC.  Elliott's  office  Tucs- 
day  evening.  November  22,  and  elected  George 
Quinby.  S.  R.  Harris.  Horace  Rowse,  .J.  J  Boe- 
man  and  J.  H.  Keller,  Trustees,  until  the  works 
were  completed.     Thc  Trustees  perfected  the 
orgamzation  of  the  company  by  electing  Hor- 
**  Rowse  President;  S.  R  Harris,  Secretary 
and  George  Quinby.  Treasurer.    The  building 
was  commenced  during  the  fall  of  1859  and 
completed  in  1860,  by  B.  B.  McDonald  &  Co 
After  many  annoying  delays,  the  works  were 
started,  and  the  town  was  first  lighted  by  gas 
Tuesday  evening,  October  23.  I860.    The  Bu- 
cyrus Journal,  during  that  year,  published  the 
followmg  description   of  the  works:  -The 
buddmgs  are  32x68  feet  in  size,  slate-roofed 
and  are  well  and  substantially  built.    The  gas- 
ometer contains  9,000  cubic  feet     There  are 

-0,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  with  extra 
bench*  to  provide  against  accidents."  Satur- 
y  evening,  November  3,  thc  stockholders 

Sness ^^^^^  to  conduct  the 
bus  ncss  :  Horace  Kow«e,  George  Quinby.  John 
Keller,  John  H.  Hofman  am,  B  „ 

Bowse  was  then  re-elected  President,  and  J.  II 
™^  The  stock  was  finally  pur- 

chased  by  a  few  member,,  and  Messrs.  Quinby 
and  McDonald  became  owners  of  the  works 
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They  sold  out  to  Monnett,  Frazcr  &  Co.,  about 
January  1,  1873.  and  the  establishment  is  now 
owned  by  J.  G.  Frazer  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Monnett. 

W  hile  Bucyrus  can  scarcely  be  called  a  man- 
ufacturing city,  yet  there  are  several  institu- 
tions located  within  its  limits  that  make  some 
pretens.ons  toward  manufacturing,  and  deserve 
some  mention  as  such.    Prominent  among  these 
are  the  Eagle  Machine  Works.     These  works 
have  grown  out  of  an  establishment  of  very 
limited  dimensions,  which  was  started  here 
more  than  twenty-five  yean  ago.    At.  the  be- 
ginning, the  work  was  done  mostly  by  hand,  in 
a  small  shop  which  it  occupied,  and,  "as  a  man- 
ufacturing enterprise,  amounted  to  but  little. 
The  following,  from  an  article  upon  the  subject 
of    Manufactories  in  Bucyrus."  published  in 
the  Forum,  of  February  10.  1872.  does  justice 
to  the  Eagle  Machine  Works  :    >«  Messrs.  Frey 
&  Sheckler,  two  of  the  present  partners,  be- 
came  workmen  in  the  establishment,  remaining 
in  that  capacity  until  1862.  when  they  bought 
the  concern,  the  former  proprietors  changmg 
places  with  them.    In  1867,  the  entire  works 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  but.  in  1868,  the  present 
firm— which,  besides  Frey  and  Sheckler,  com- 
prises G.  Quinby-was  formed,  and  thc  works 
were  rebuilt  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and  fur- 
nished throughout  with  the  best  of  machinery 
and  conveniences.     The  works  are  of  brick 
the  machine-shop  being  75x55  feet,  and  two 
stories;  the  foundry,  35x50.  besides  cupola, 
and  a  wareroom   (frame)  nearly  160  feet  in 
length."    Since  this  article  was  'penned,  other 
buildings  have  been  put  up,  and  the  works  have 
now  altogether  six  buildings,  viz..  Foundry, 
machine-shops,  blacksmith-shops,  engine-house 
coke  and  sand  house,  office  and  patten  room, 
etc.    Eighteen  hands  are  employed  regularly, 
and  engines,  horse-powers,  saw-mills,  brick  ma- 
chines, together  with  a  general  foundry  busi- 
ness, are  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  turned  out 
by  the  establishment.    Of  late  years,  the  «  Ea- 
gle Portable  Engine  "  has  been  made  by  these 
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works.     Their  brick  machines  are  the  best 
made-capable  of  making  15.000  brick  per 
day  and  are  in  use  all  over  the  country,  even 
as'far  west  as  Wyoming  and  Indian  Territories.  | 
The  firm  changed  in  1875.  Mr.  Shecklcr  retir- 
ing •  and.  in  1 877.  William  Hoover  purchased 
an  interest,  but  Sheckler  again  became  inter- 
ested, and  the  firm  is  now  Frey,  Sheckler  & 
Hoover.    All  three  of  the  partners  are  energetic- 
business  men.  who  believe  that  what  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  business, 
under  their  management,  has  Iweome  a  promi- 
nent one,  and  is  of  a  character  that  reflects 
credit  upon  the  city  and  upon  themselves. 

The  Bucyrus  Machine  Works  were  started 
originally  by  William  Burkhart,  James  Throupc 
and  J.  Moultrop  about  1861.    In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  that  year  they  put  up  a  shop 
40x60  feet,  two  stories  high,  on  Kast  Mansfield 
street.    These  works  at  one  time  were  quite  an 
enterprise  and  did  a  large  business,  but  of  late 
years  have  retrograded  somewhat,  and  at  the 
present  time  do  not  amount  to  much.  They 
commenced  work  in  a  little  blacksmith  shop, 
an.l  made  a  few  "  Excelsior  "  Machines,  when 


Machine.    Some  idea  of  the  good  tt>  *.  <** 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  works  when  m  £ 
zenith  of  their  glory,  may  be  drawn  from  ttt 
fact  that  as  much  as  125,000  were  disbu^ 
their  employes  in  one  year,  and  in  die  «• 
auction  of  machines  200  tons  of 
were  used.    Preparations  were  made  at  one 
Ume  for  the  building  of  railway  cars. 
9witeh  was  built  from  the  works 
The  company  finally  began  te  dechnc.  . 
eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  J 

d  .  Inafc-jwitn^^^.^ 
and  was  then  purchased  by  A  MonnetU.  - 
who  after  operating  it  for  a  time,  leased  rt  t 
Stuekey  ft  Wller.  who  are  at  present  Of** 
inTit  But  the  establishment  has  not  he* 
:  nlcturllig  the  Bucyrus  Machine  lor £ 
time,andisnotdoingthebus.nesB,td»dafe 

,  ^pe  Knitting  Machine^- 

out  the  country  as  the  Wheeler  « 

1868,  William  Franz  and  Dr.  «.  r  r 
Lced  the  invenUng  of  a  knitting  machi^ 


an-l  made  a  few  « Excelsior '  Machines,  when    raencea  »c  «         *              ring  prpoMft 
Mr.  Burkhart  invent  the  "Bucyrus  Machine.    {  both  domestic  and  ma 
The  old  company  continued  in  operation  until    They  succeeded  andob ^        ^  &mUm,M 
the  1st  of  January.  1809,  when  ite  assets  were    J^^^  improvements  «*< 
transferred  to  a  stock  company,  of  which  B.  B.    six  otuers,          *                  ^  their  m. 
McDunald  was  Superinteodent,  and  W.  T.  Mc-    patents  now  «  wned  b>          ^  „  ,871 
Donald,  Treasurer,  with  a  capital  Stock  of  »100,-    chine  is  almost  pertec^        ^  formed  here 
000.    A  portion  of  the  works  were  destroyed  by    said  :     •  ini»«  ,               Machine  Comply 
fire,  in  May,  following  this  change,  suiting  in  a    called  the  Bucyrus  K^*™  J  wttS  db- 
lo,sofal>o,it*21,000.    They  were  rebuilt  with-    which  commen ced  J^1^  joint-9tock 
out  anv  unnecessarv  delay,  and  comprise  at  pres-    banded  in  1811,                     company  «■» 
ent  several  excellent  buildings  ;  the  main  build     company  was  f°™«J              ^  Q .  Vulton. 
iug  is  of  brick  200x40  feet,  and  three  stories    composed  of  Dr.  mu»        r  Bfl,r 
high  ;  blacksmith-shop  55x30,  and  foundry  40x-    James  Clements  John                   and  »* 
60  feet.    At  one  time  the  works  gave  employ-    George  ^^^Z^  George  Q** 
ment  to  a  force  of  near  100  men,  and  manufact.    iam  rranz.     Ut  tnw  w  Secretary, 
ureil  as  high  as  700  machines  in  one  year.   The    was  President;  ^dham        ^ays  the  f 
larger  part  of  their  trade  was  West,  mostly  in  j  Dr.  W.  Pope,  General  Agen       I  ^^is 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  the  people  of  those     •  Last  year  1.500  machines  ^        ^  js 
sections  showing  a  preference  for  the  Bucyrus    year  the  number  will  reacn   
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really  just  being  broken,  and  the  demand  in 
the  future  will  be  enormous.  The  variety  of 
work  it  is  capable  of  producing  is  wonderful, 
being  adapted  to  all  manner  of  croteheting  — 
making  tidies  or  afghans.  as  well  us  common 
hosiery.  It  knits  a  stocking,  heel  and  toe  com- 
plete.  without  taking  it  off  the  hooks,  in  seven 
minutes,  with  but  little  hand  finishing  required." 
In  1878,  ii  Hosiery  Department  was  added  to 
the  establishment,  in  which  some  thirty  young 
ladies  are  employed  constantly.  The  following 
are  the  present  officers  :  Dr.  William  I 'ope, 
President ;  James  Clements.  Secretary  ;  William 
MeCuteheon,  Treasurer  and  Book-keeper  ;  John 
R.  Pcrrot.  Foreman,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
the  formation  of  the  present  company.  The 
works  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  have  ma- 
chines in  Germany,  Kngland,  Japan,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  in  addition  to  the  sales  in 
our  own  country.  The  Forum,  in  its  sketch  of 
this  enterprise,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  draws  this  fanciful  and  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  its  future  :  ••  The  readers  of  the  Forum 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind 
a  familiar  picture — a  pleasant  room  made 
doubly  pleasant  by  a  genial  fire  on  the  hearth 
At  hand  is  a  corner  sacred  to  Grandma,  and 
here  she  sits,  hour  after  hour,  knitting,  knitting, 
weaving  into  common-place  stockings  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  memories  of  the  past  or  visions  of 
the  future— this  is  her  favorite  employment 
Gaze  upon  it  while  you  may.  reader,  for  soon 
grandma's  occupation,  like  Othello's,  will  !*■ 
gone.  In  place  of  the  loved  old  lady,  whose 
eye  is  fast  growing  dim.  and  whose  hands  trem- 
ble with  age,  will  be  seen  a  younger  generation 
—in  place  of  the  bright  needles  that  •  click  '  and 
glisten  us  the  stocking  is  slowly  fashioned,  will 
be  a  little  machine  labeled  Franz  &  Pope's  Pa- 
tent—the  good  wife  or  daughter  seats  herself, 
hastily  turns  a  crank  for  a  few  minutes,  and. 
presto!  here  is  a  complete  stocking."  Finally 
the  Franz  &  Pope  Knitting  Machine  Company 
will  find  their  time  fully  employed  in  the  fu- 


ture, and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  predict  a 
continuation  of  the  present  prosperity  of  this 
valuable  industry. 

The  Bucyrus  Plow  Works  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  A.  Shunk,  Sr.,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  His  capital  was  limited  ;  the  busi- 
ness was  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  and  was 
of  small  proportions,  employing  but  four  men 
and  doing  the  work  all  by  hand  power.  As  the 
years  went  by.  the  business  was  increased,  com- 
pelling the  introduction  of  steam-power  and 
magnificent  buildings,  occupying  a  large  space  ; 
a  wood  shop.  30x50  feet,  brick,  two  stories  high  ; 
smith  shop  50x18  feet  ;  grinding  worn,  25  feet 
square  ;  lumber  room  of  the  same  dimensions ; 
engine  room  20x20  feet,  and  foundry  40xti0 
feet.  Persistent  energy  has  worked  these 
changes  and  improvements.  The  works  have 
a  capacity  of  1.000  plows  per  year,  of  nine  differ- 
ent varieties.  The  sale  of  these  plows  is  chiefly 
in  Ohio  and  the  Western  States,  and  so  rapidly 
has  their  fame  spread  that  every  plow  is  sold 
before  it  leaves  the  shop,  and  even  advance  or- 
ders can  scarcely  be  filled,  the  demand  for  them 
is  so  great.  In  May.  1870.  a  firm  was  formed 
cousisting  of  A.  Shunk,  Jr.,  F.  R.  and  X.  T,  all 
brothers.  Several  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  the  firm  now  is  A.  Shunk,  Sr..  alone.  He. 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  originator  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  still  supervises  the  work.  He 
is  a  man  of  genius,  makes  his  patterns  himself, 
and  a  plow,  also,  that  has  no  superior  in  the 
market. 

One  of  the  large  and  enterprising  establish- 
ments of  Bucyrus  is  the  planing-mill  of  the 
Vollrath  Brothers.  Gottlieb  Vollrath  came  to 
the  town  in  184!>,  and.  in  1855.  he  started  a 
planing-mill  under  the  firm  of  G,  Vollrath  & 
Co..  the  firm  comprising  Mr.  Vollrath  and  two 
sons—  Albert  and  Charles.  In  1807,  William, 
another  son.  ltought  out  his  father,  and  the 
linn  became,  as  now.  Vollrath  Brothers,  coin- 
prising  Albert,  Charles  and  William.  In  1868, 
their  present  brick  building  was  erected,  three 
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Ipr  the  averasre  being  about  thirty,  requiring  an  an 

stories.  78,45  f^^^fT.^T^  of  over  130,000  for  «g- 

r„om.  which  is  also  of  bnek.  am  ,s  19«d4  fee  .  The  ^  was  at  firs 

In  it*  arrangement,  a  view  was  had  to  convc,  -  '  »d  ^e                um1er  careful  management 

iencc,  the  best  possible  machinery  w-oburn^  ^  XTVolumious.  and  is  one  of  the  ,nost 

and  every  preparation   made  ,or ^  eon  da Ung  ^^t  .nanufaeturing  inter^of  the  to- 

business  upon  a  large  scale.     Now. an  aytra^t  .  ..  „  ™nka  anions 

of  from  Qftccn  to  twenty  men  is  employed,  ami 
large  quantities  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  mold- 
bun,  etc..  and  also  a  general  planing-m.U  busi- 
ness is  done.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large- 
business  is  carried  on  in  dressed  and  undressed 


iportant  manuiaeuim.i;  ».«.. — - 
The  Donnenwirth  Brewery  ranks  anion 
^r.emanufacturingesUblishme^ofBue^. 

It  Ls  originally  est.blislK.lm  ieoS.h^ 
Anthonv.  In  the  following  spring  G.  1*J*» 
wirth.  Jr  .  became  a  partner .^-J 


is  carried  on  in  dresscl  and  undressed    ^££^2^  *        *  «*f 
lumber,  their  yards  and  mill  £££  ^  in  the  business  with  him.  A 


acre  of  ground.    All  of  the  brothers  are  pra 
tical  business  men.  and  pay  strict  attent.on  to 
the  business. 

The  Buevrus  Flouring  Mill  Company  is  also 
an  enterprise  of  the  Vollrath  Brothers.  In 
1870.  they  lltted  up  a  part  of  their  plamng-mill 
building,' and  commenced  this  line  of  business. 
b>  18T2,  it  «as  bought  by  F.  A.  Vollrath  a 
brother  to  those  engage*!  in  the  planing-nnl  . 
who  has  run  it  ever  since.    It  is  provided  with 
three  runs  ofbuhrs— two  for  wheat  and  one  for 
corn    It  is  supplied  with  a  separate  engine  from 
that  of  the  planing  mill,  and  is  a  urst-class  in- 
stitution in  every  respect.    Mr.  Vollrath  is  well 
known  in  town  and  county,  and  his  pleasant 
face  is  familiar  to  all 


firm  became  u.  mm.«.  -     .  .  . 

taking  an  interest  in  the  business  w,  hh.m.  • 
large  business  is  ^ 
la,er."  consuming  yearly  t  ■h""^1"  °*V  in 
of  hops  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  barle  n 
he  manufacture  of  thUdnok  tha  doe^1; 
ebriate.     We  have  the  word  o f, .  g-d  ° 
German,  who  .aid,  ^^J^u 
*******  drank,  ^^^^ 
many  as  sixty  or  sevcnU  gas** 
out  becoming  intoxicated  »>ut  fa» « 
make  a  bog  of  himself,  he  dulnt  know  wba 

•rtect  might  be.    ^^^'^  built  in 

The  Sandusky  Valley  MiU. 
18GU.  bv  S.  A.  Bowers  and  J.  V   L'cian  , 

th,siteofthe  '^"X:^- 
1801,  Mr.  Delancy  retired   and  » ;  rf 


Ti  familiar  to  all.  1872.  when*-* 

The  Buckeye  State  Wood  Works  was  cstab-  tinned  m  tbr  U i  ness .,n  ^  ^ 

Ushedin  180G,  by  A.  M.  Jones  *  Company,  out  to  I .      >  1JK r  <x)uk  tm.,„  back,  and 

Their  line  of  manufacturing  is  confined  prin-  '  after,  taken  an 

cipallv  to  the  making  of  spokes,  hubs  and  bent  lately  M>.  D  *«      -   -  g  &  ])Am)-  are 

work."   The  grounds  embrace  an  area  of  an  acre  them,  and  he  ol    tmn  ol  ^        .„  ^ 

and  a  half  the  buildings  being-main  work-  now  operating  t 


] 


nuu  a  ~~   e>-  " 

shop,  100x10  feet;  engine-room,  50x20  feet; 
warehouses,  22x150  and  18x40  feet.  The  orig- 
inal members  of  firm  were  A.  M.  .Jones.  W.  C. 
Lcnnert,  Lyman  Parcher  and  John  .lones. 
Nicholas  Beel  was  afterward  admitted,  and. 

shortly  after,  John  Jones  and  Lyman  Parcher        Keller,  Stoll  &  Co ..  erw ^ -r- ^  ^ 
sold  out  to  the  other  three  partners,  and  the     185!».    Subsequently  it  lUa°»J        ^  firm  of 
firm  is  still  A.  ML  Jones  &  Co.    The  busi-    mentofStoUA  Bro„  ami    ^  TlieroUlis« 


fcet  and  tluve  stories  high,  -^f^ 

by  two  engines.    Thcw  mm»  ^  ^ 

business  and  are  justly  celebrateu 
oeUenoe  of  their  ft  ^-null  « 


firm  is  still  A.  ML  Jones  &  Co.    The  busi-  |  mem,  oi  du...  «  The  mill 

ness  has  proved  a  success,  and  gives  employ-  Stoll.  Bro.  &  Co..  was  to "  .  40  fect,  witb 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  hands  continually,  I  large  one  ;  the  main  b 
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an  engine  room  40x18  feet,  and  the  entire  es- 
tablishment is  supplied  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery. A  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  an  extensive  business  is  done  in  sash,  doors, 
blinds,  ete..  also  in  lumber  of  all  kinds.  R.  C. 
Roer  is  now  a  member  of  the  linn,  and  is  one 
of  the  energetic  business  men  of  Rueyrus. 
Their  market  is  both  at  home  and  abroad,  aud. 
whenever  good  work  is  required,  there  is  a 
demand  for  their  goods,  and  their  trade  is  in- 


The  Smutter  Factory  of  M.  Deal  is  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  Rueyrus.  Mr.  Deal  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  these  machines  in  1868, 
then  known  as  the  California  Smutter.    It  is  a 


merchant  business.  Mr.  Zeigler  has  aliout 
twenty-seven  years'  experience  in  milling,  and 
|x?rfcetly  understands  it  in  all  of  its  details. 

An  enterprise  of  some  considerable  interest 
to  the  town  of  Rueyrus  is  the  shops  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  arc 
now  in  the  course  of  building  here.  The 
shops  aud  buildings  comprise  a  roundhouse, 
desigtied  for  forty  stalls,  of  which  ten  are  to 
be  completed  for  immediate  use  :  a  machine 
and  smith  shop,  150x70  feet:  an  engine  and 
boiler  house,  50x36  feet;  car  shops.  100x70 
feet,  and  an  office  and  storeroom,  40x30  feet. 
All  of  these  arc  being  now  built,  and  are 
of  brick  upon  stone  foundations,  and  are  to  be 


machine  for  taking  smut  out  of  wheat,  and  isof  surmounted  by  a  self-supporting  metal  roof, 
incalculable  value  to  wheat  growers  and  dealers.  Some  of  the  contractors  in  this  work  are  as 
Mr.  D.  has  added  six  new  improvements  to  the  follows:  The  Union  Planing  Mills  have  aeon- 
machine  since  he  commenced  the  business,  and  tract  to  furnish  the  door  and  window  frames, 
now  manufactures  thirty-six  different  styles  of  flooring,  etc.  ;  the  Kagle  Machine  Works  sup- 
machines  for  cleaning  wheat.    His  present  fac-  plies  the  cast-iron  work,  and  Stuckey  A:  Piller 


tory,  which  is  in  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
buildings  in  the  town,  employs  some  twenty-live 
men  the  year  found,  and  has  a  capacity  for  put- 
ting up  500  machines  per  year.  There  are  now- 
over  six  hundred  local  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  South  America  and  England, 
and  from  $60,000  to  $75,000  worth  of  machines 
are  shipped  annually. 

The  Main  Street  Mills  were  established  by 
Zeigler,  Gross  &  Co..  and  in  Octolier,  1871,  the 
firm  of  F.  &  J.  Oross  was  formed,  succeeding 
the  old  one,  and  in  the  following  May.  they 
built  the  present  mills.  The  building  is  of 
brick.  4Sx50  feet,  two  stories  besides  basement, 
and  engine-room.  It  had  originally  three  run 
of  hnhrs  and  a  capacity  for  manufacturing 
more  than  fifty  barrels  of  Hour  every  twelve 
hours.  In  1876.  Mr.  Zeigler  returned  to  Ruey- 
rus. after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and  became 
the  proprietor  of  these  mills,  which  he  has 
operated  successfully  ever  since.  He  has 
made  some  improvements  ;  has  added  another 
run  of  bolus,  and  is  doing  a  fine  custom  and  i  ally  stops  him  from  following  his  legitimate 


the  wrought-iron  work.  The  local  contractor, 
J.  (J.  Fraycr,  under  whose  eye  the  work  is 
being  done,  is  pushing  it  rapidly  forward,  and 
is  a  contractor  of  great  experience.  These 
shops  will  lie  of  great  benefit  to  Rucyrus,  anil 
make  it  quite  a  railroad  town.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  one  million  of  brick  will  be 
used,  and  that  the  cost  of  'buildings  and 
machinery  will  not  be  far  from  $100,000  at 
completion,  ami  will  continually  inere;ise  in 
value  as  improvements  are  made  and  new 
machinery  added. 

E.  Blair's  establishment  should  be  mentioned 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Bucy- 
rus.  The  most  important  article  of  his  manu- 
facture is  -  swine  jewelry,"  as  it  is  facetiously 
termed,  though  other  articles  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  made  extensively  by  him. 
His  wire  work  is  well  known.  Rut  in  his 
••  swine  jewelry  "  he  has  a  large  trade.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ring,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which,  when  placed  in  a  pig's  -  snoot. "  effecttl- 
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calling — 


—rooting.  Mr.  Blair  manufactures  these 
useful  articles  extensively,  and  has  a  large  sale 

for  them.  ....  i 

The  tir-st  act-ret  society  organized  in  the  Ml 
Is,.-*,  of  Bucvrus  on  a  permanent  basis  was  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.    The  /'.  ;■ 
ple't  r„r,„n.  published  September  20,  l*4.>. 
contains  the  following  advertisement : 

I.  I).  O.  F. 

The  U»Ull.(ion  of  U  Salle  LMge  will  Uke  pi**  >n 
Ducvrus  Monday  ttsniag.  September  22.  \*U. 

La  Salic  Lodge,  alter  continuing  for  nearly 
ten  years,  surrendered  their  charter  October  2. 
1854,  but.  in  about  eighteen  months,  the  char- 
ter was  restored  on  February  20,  1850.  The 
names  of  the  members  on  the  restored  charter 
are  Franklin  Adams,  W.  R.  8.  Clark,  William 


follows:  Worshipful  Master.  Henry  Stw-kej ; 
Senior  Warden.  Dr.  W.  B.  0»1  *■£ 
Warden.  C  D.  Ward  :  Treasurer.  W  dham  \  «U- 
rath;  Secretary.  Lewis  Strem.ncl  Sen.or  Uca- 
con.  Dr.  M.  C.  Cuykendall .  Junior  Deacon.  A.  I 
W  DiUer .  Tiler.  Jacob  Halter. 

Crawford  Lodge.  No.  443.  of  Free  and  Ae-  ( 
eepted  Masons,  was  organized  May  4.  l^ 
with  the  following  charter  members:  W 
Lee.  George  F.  Selser,  John  A. 
Donnenwirth.    Jr.,    Samuel  Hoy. 
Frautt.  George  C  <b>rmly.       ■>   n,gh  and 
Joseph  A.  Shepard.    The  officers  o 
Lodge  at  the  present  tune  are.  * ■  1*»  >  * 
art.  I'M,  R.Lee.W.M,  A.J.  High.*  J 
John  Sehuber,  J.  W.j  Oeorge  Dotmenwirt Jr., 
Treasurer.    William   MeCutehen.  *ccrctar>, 
Geonre  Didte,  S.  D.;  Charles  Mnnt*  . 


are  Franklin  Adam,  W.  K.  S  C4ark .  Will mm      -     ^iwirth.'  Steward ;  Stephen  Bry 

M  Serous.  Benjamin  Fador,  C.  W.  Buttertiehi.  . 

  T     o_ii_     m  i>r  Tder. 


Hiram  Fenner  and  J.  B.  Zook.  La  Sail 
Lodge,  No.  51.  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  is  in  a  better  financial  condition 
than  any  other  secret  society  in  Bucyrus. 

A  short  time  after  the  first  permanent  secret 
society  had  been  organized  in  Bucyrus  by  the 


mier.  Tiler 

lvunhite  Chapter.  No.  117,  "">»' ,.f  *  ^ 

„     j.  ->^tz 

Bucvrus  lodge-room,  by  Charles  v, 
Grand  High  Priest,  with  the  folio™*  < ^ 
members  and  otllcers  :  K  B.  Finley.  tt£ 


society  had  been  organized  in  Bucyrus  by  the    members  ami  omu .»     ■  ■ 
Odd  Fellow,  gentlemen  who  were  members  of    Cod.raa  Fu  ton  K,  h.  B.  K«ri   .  y         y  . 

-,  i    n„..t    i'    II  •  Omtr<?c  ,»lc.\eai.  .  . 


the  Masonic  fraternity  were  prevailed  upon  to 
establish  s  lodge  of  their  order  in  the  village. 
Bucyrus  Lodge,  No.  139,  of  Free  and  Accept- 
ed Masons,  was  chartered  October  20,  1840. 
with  the  following    members :    Col.  Zalmon 
Uowse.  Hibbard  P.  Ward  (Pastor  M.  K.  Church), 
Joseph  K.  Jewett.  Benjamin  Warner.  Madison 
W.  Welsh,  Amos  L.  Westover.  John  Caldwell 
and  Jonas  Stough.    These  charter  members 
are  all  dead.    Those  of  the  first  officers  elected 
were  :    First  Master.  Joseph  K.  Jewett ;  first 
Senior  Warden.  Amos  L.  Westover  ;  first  Jun- 
ior Warden,    Benjamin    Warner.    The  early 
records  of  this  society  are  all  lost,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  other  first  officers.  Some 
forty  persons  are  at  the  present  time  connected 
with  this  lodge,  the  officers  of  which  are  as 


»rge  McNeal.  «.  M.  W  V-J 
W^m  vSlr^aM  .  2dV,  Ma* j  BjnA 

o.m.-.v,,  j.b.  ^r^.,:,;t: 

Q.j  John  A.  Schaber   B.  A.  ( 
strong,  P.  S.,  and  Joshua  Croasc  . 
thirty-five  persons  are  connected,  I.  ^ 
Chapter  at  the  present  time,  and  the  flM 
persons  are  officers  ;  Wilson  Stewart.  U.  ~ 
C   Cuykendall.  K,  C  D.  Ward,  *«JJ« 

Franta.  C.  H.;  Henry  Stuckey.    •  - 
Schabe,  It  A.  C,  George  U  ;  »**5 

V,  William  Vollrath.O.  M.  2d 

Steen.  ^  M.  1st  V,  J.  H.Robinson  --,uuy. 

F.  A.  Vollrath,  Treasurer  :  C.  Muntt.  Uusrt^ 
Bucvrus  Council.  No.  57.  Royal an  ^ 
Masons,  was  organize*!  February    0,  *< 
the  Bucyrus  lodge-room,  at  wlncli  u 
following  officers  were  installed:  Sam 
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Thrice  Illustrious  Grand  Master  ;  Cochran  Ful- 
ton, First  Deputy  Grand  Master ;  John  A. 
Schaber,  First  P.  C.  W.;  A.  J.  High.  Recorder  ; 
George  F.  Seiaer,  Captaiu  of  the  Guard  ;  Joseph 
Goldsmith,  Sentiuel,  and  E.  B.  Finley,  Treas- 
urer.   These  gentlemen,  with  E.  R.  Kearsley 
and  William  M.  Scroggs.  were  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  Bucyrus  Council.    The  officers  of  this 
lodge  at  the  present  time  are  Cochran  Fulton, 
T.  I.  G.  M.;  John  A.  Schahcr,  Deputy  I.  G.  M.; 
Dr.  Stensil,  P.  C.  W.;  A.  J.  High,  Captain  of 
the  Guard  ;  F.  A.  Vollrath,  Recorder ;  (reorge 
Donnenwirth.  Jr.,  Treasurer  ;  C.  D.  Ward,  C.  of 
Council;   II.  Anthony,  Warden;   J.  G.  Ott, 
Sentinel. 

Demas  Lodge.  No.  108,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
was  instituted  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, September  11.  1877.  by  Leroy  S.  Dungan, 
of  London.  Ohio.,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the 
State,  with  the  following  twenty-four  charter 
members:  Walter  B.  Ritchie.  J.  II.  Robinson, 
Fred.  M.   Swingley,   William    Frantz,  O.  E. 
Gravellc,  Henry  J.  Deal,  F.  A.  Vollrath.  J.  B. 
Kreider.  Frank  L.  Plants,  Jacob  Haller.  Jacob 
Brocsc.  Theoren  A.  Rowsc,  Frank  P.  Kaler. 
Allen  Campbell,  G.  K.  Zeigler,  Peter  Weller. 
Ferdinand  Weichold,  Moses  Emrich,   E.  M. 
Moore,  William  Trounstine.  X.  K.  Zeigler,  G.  W. 
Harris,  C.  H.  Shonert  and  Jefferson  Didie. 
The  first  officers  elected  for  Demas  Lodge  were 
J.  H.  Robinson,  P.  C;  F.  M.  Swingley.  C.  C; 
William  Frantz,  V.  C;  0.  E.  Gravelle,  P.;  H. 
J.  Deal,  K.  R.  S.;  F.  A.  Vollrath,  M.  P.;  Frank 
L  Plants.  M.  A.;  Jacob  Haller,  I.  G.;  Jacob 
Broese,  0.  G.;  F.  M.  Swingley  and  William 
Frantz,  Trustees  ;  E.  M.  Moore,  Clerk.  This 
lodge  held  their  meetings  in  the  third  story  of 

tilt*  Kowmili  Klru'Lr  t"i  tr  •! )  h ti  1 1  i \t\n  ifmnr    ■m.1  tln>tk 

removed  to  their  present  quarters  in  the  Miller 
j>ioik.    ine  socict}*  is  in  good  financial  con- 
dition. 

Section  No.  119,  Endowment  Rank,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  was  instituted  in  Castle  Hall  of 
Demas  Lodge,  March  6,  1878,  with  the  follow-  , 

ing  sixteen  charter  members :   David  Price, 
Moses    Emrich,  Allen  Campbell,   Garrett  K. 
Zeigler.  William  Frantz,  F.  A.  Vollrath,  Frank 
P.  Kaler.  Fernand  Weichold,  Lee  Rothschild, 
Joseph  Boure.  Charles  C.  Scott.  0.  E.  Gravelle, 
W.  B.  Ritchie.  Theoren  A.  Rowse,  J.  H.  Robin- 
son and  H.  J.  Deal.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  first  officers  elected  .  William  Frantz.  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  H.  Robinson.  Vice  President;  Allen 
Campbell.  Secretary  ami  Treasurer;  0.  E.  (ira- 
velle,  Chaplain  ;  H.  J.  Deal.  Sentinel ;  Charles 
C.  Scott,  Guard  ;  Frank  P.  Kaler,  Guide.  The 
object  of  this  lodge  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  members ; 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  policy  is  $2,000. 
Frank  L.  Plants,  who  died  Tuesday.  February 
18,  1879,  is   the  only  member  of  the  lodge 
removed  by  death  since  it  was  organized. 

Howard  Lodge,  No.  109,  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  was  organized  May  3,  1875,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  Birk's  Block,  with  the 
following  charter  members  :    William  Reid.  C. 
W.  Fisher,  E.  P.  Penfield,  M.  Emrich.  J.  M. 
Black,  W.  II.  Drought,  Allen  Campbell.  L.  C. 
Caldwell,  George  Lauck.  William  Boure,  W.  B. 
Bennett,  George  Caswell.  Jacob  Deardorff,  D. 
E.  Fisher,  H.  U.  Moderwell  and  S.  D.  Welsh. 
The  first  officers  were  C.  W.  Fisher,  Dictator; 
William  M.  Reid.  Past  Dictator:  M.  Emrich, 
Vice  Dictator ;  E.  P.  Penfield,  Assistant  Dicta- 
tor; J.  M.  Black.  Guide;  George  A.  Lauck, 
Reporter;  Allen  Campbell.  Treasurer;  L.  0. 
Caldwell.  Sentinel;  Jacob  Deardorff.  D.  E.  Fisher 
and  II.  II.  Moderwell.  Trustees.    This  lodge 
held  their  meetings  for  two  years  in  the  third 
story  of  the  Bowman  Block,  and,  in  May,  1877, 
they  removed  to  their  present  quarters,  in  the 

tliinl  alnrv  of  Kwhi-r  *    RIoi'Lc        Till'*   nllH't't  of 

villi  O   SHU  \    »'i     I                 I*     UIWtl\.          A  111.    wijji.vn  wi 

the  Knights  of  Honor  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  UM  lamiiiesoi  ueceaseu  memners, 
and  $2,000  is  the  amount  of  the  insurance  pol- 
icy.   Ninety-four  persons  are  at  present  con- 
nected with  Howard  Lodge,  and,  since  it  was 
organized,  three  members  have  died,  viz.:  A.  C. 

-»  B 
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Mouuett,  April  17.  1879  ;  C.  W.  Timauus.  May 
8,  1879 ;  Joseph  Goodwin,  May  3,  1880. 

Crawford  Council,  No.  15,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, was  instituted  September  12,  1877,  at 
the  lodge-room  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  by 
Deputy  Supreme  Regent  P.  L.  Teeple,  with  the 
following  charter  members.   C.  D.  Ward,  John 
A.  Schaber.  A.  G.  Rosino.  G.  W.  Myers,  S.  B. 
Mills,  William  Vollrath,  Nicholas  Reehl,  J.  F. 
Fitzsimtnous,  G.  W.  Stewart.  W.  H.  Drought. 
Charles  Roehr.  L.  K.  Jones,  E.  P.  Penlield.  J. 
H.Sherrard,  S.  D.Welsh,  Charles  Vollrath,  W.  M. 
Reid,W.  B.  Bennett,  George  A.  Lauck,  H.  F.  Har- 
ris, H.  U.  Moderwell  and  P.  Bessinger.  The 
first  officers  were  E.  P.  Penfield.  Regent;  W.  M. 
Reid,  Past  Regent ;  G.  A.  Lauck.  Vice  Regent  | 
J.  H.  Sherrard.  Orator  ;  II.  F .  Harris,  Secre- 
tary ;  John  A.  Sc  haber.  Collector ;  S.  D.  Welsh 
Chaplain ;  S.  B.  Mills,  Guide  ;  P.  Bessinger 
Warden  ;  A.  G.  Rosino.  Sentry  ;  C.  Vollrath 
Treasurer;  William  Vollrath,  L.  E.  Jones  and 
George  A.  Lauck,  Trustees.    The  meetings  of 
the  Crawford  Council  are  held  every  Friday 
evening,  in  the  third  story  of  Fisher '&  Bros' 
Block,  which  story  this  society  occupies  jointly 
w.th  the  Knights  of  nonor.    Three  thousand 
dollars  are  paid  to  the  families  of  deceased 
members.     Fiftytwo  persons  are  at  present 
connected  with  this  lodge,  which  has  lost  hut 
one  member  by  death  since  it  was  organized 
and  this  member-Quineey  A.  Rowse.  who  died 
February  17.  1878-was  the  second  from  the 
lodges  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  in  Ohio  to  be  re- 
moved  by  death. 

The  German  Aid  Association  (Deutsche  Un 
^^^Wt)  was  organized  March 
23  18,4,  at  Mader's  Hall,  with  120  members 
At  the  second  meeting,  held  March  25  the  fol 
lowing  officers  were  chosen  :  John  Schaber. 
President ;  F.  A.  Vollrath,  Vice  President  ■ 
Charles  P.  We.p,  Secrecy  ;  F.  Weichold.  As- 
sistant  Secretary ;   George  Donnenwirtl,  Jr 

Charles  Metzger,  Trustees.    The  object  of  this 


if 


association  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
its  members  in  time  of  need.    Three  dollars 
each  week  is  paid  during  sickness,  and.  upon 
the  death  of  a  member,  his  family  receives  flu 
from  the  society  funds  and  $1  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  order.    The  initiation'fee  is  *4,  Ih;- 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five ;  $5, 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  ;  $6,  from  forty -five 
to  fifty  ;  $7.  from  fifty  to  fifty -five.    The  quar- 
terly dues  are  75  cents  from  each  member. 
This  association  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  July  14.  1874.  with  the  following 
officers  :  John  Schaber.  President ;  F.  A.  Voll- 
rath, Viee  President ;  Ferdinand  Weichold,  Sec- 
retary ;  George  Donnenwirth.  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
J.  G.  Mader,  H.  Faerber  and  George  Donnen- 
wirth. Trustees.    The  first  loss  by  death  was 
Robert  Wagner,  who  died  in  May,  1875.  At 
the  present  time,  eighty-five  of  the  industrious 
citizens  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity  are  members 
of  the  Getflhchaft. 

During  the  past  sixty  years,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  other  orders  in 
Bucyrus  for  various  purposes.    Possibly  the 
first  society  of  any  kind  started  in  the  village 
was  the  True  American  Society,  of  which  order 
many  prominent  citizens  of  the  place  were 
members.    The  objects  of  this  organization  are 
now  unknown,  but  the  members  signed  the  fol- 
lowing agreement :  "  We,  whose  names  are  un- 
dersigued,  having  conferred  together  upon  the 
objects  pro[wsed  and  designed  by  the  True 
American  Society,  and  believing  the  same  to  be 
of  great  importance,  and  worthy  the  aid  and 
support  of  every  true  American  citizen,  we  have 
resolved,  and  do  resolve,  ourselves  into  a  branch 
of  said  society,  to  meet  monthly,  in  the  town 
of  Bucyrus.  on  the  Saturday  next  before  every 
full  moon  in  the  year,  and  have  therefore  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names,  in  presence  of  each 
other.    First  signed  at  Bucyrus.  July  31. 1823." 
The  objects  of  this  order  may  have  been  similar 
to  those  of  the  American,  or  "  Know-Nothing" 
societies,  which  wielded  considerable  political 
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power  some  three  decades  afterward.  Anions 
those  who  signed  the  agreement  and  became 
True  Americans  were  Samuel  Norton.  Lewis 
Stevinsou.  Amoz  Clark.  I>avi<l  Beadle.  Isbi 
Norton  and  others.  The  secret  society  which 
created  the  greatest  furor  of  any  organized  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  was  Lopez  Lodge,  No. 
85,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Sons  of  Malta, 
which  was  formed  about  July  1.  H5!>.  The 
Forum,  of  July  IS.>!».  said:  ••  A  division  of 
the  Sons  of  Malta  was  organized  the  other  night 
in  this  place.  Quite  a  number  of  our  most  re- 
spectable citizens  became  members.  The  order 
is  spreading  rapidly."  Mathias  Buchman  was 
chosen  Secretary,  and  it  is  reported  many  poor 


families  received  liberal  donations  during  the 
short  time  this  order  flourished  in  the  town. 
The  Sons  held  a  grand  midnight  parade  at  Bu- 
cyrus on  the  night  of  October  13.  1851),  which 
was  attended  by  many  members  of  the  order 
from  neighboring  towns. 

In  preparing  the  history  of  an  important  and 
active  community  which  has  existed  for  sixty 
years,  of  a  prescribed  length,  very  many  events 
are  necessarily  omitted  which  should  have  re- 
ceived some  notice.  If,  in  perusing  this  brief 
sketch  of  Bucyrus.  the  reader  has  failed  to  find 
some  mention  of  an  event  which  he  considers 
should  have  been  written  up.  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  deal  charitably  with  the  history. 


CHAPTER  X.* 


CITY  OF  BlVVRfS  ITS  KKLIOIOL'8  HISTORY  -TUB  DIFFERKNT  CHURCHES— SUNDAY  SCHOOLS— 

RDl'CATION'Al  PRINCIPAL  AND  TEACHERS— THE  UNION  BCHoOLHOL'SR. 

was  about  seven  hundred  miles  around,  and 


rr,HE  first  ministers  of  the  Oospel  who  visited 
*-  the  pioneer  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bucyrus  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  relig- 
ious element,  were  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  person  to  preach  the  won!  of  fiod 
at  what  is  now  Bucyrus  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon, 
who  visited  the  place  several  times  during  the 
year  1821.  and  conducted  religious  services  at 
the  houses  of  various  settlers.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  traveled  a  circuit  regularly  organized  by 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  but.  as 
a  missionary,  visited  in  a  roving  manner  many 
neighborhoods.  His  appointments  were  about 
once  every  four  weeks,  but  were  very  irregular- 
ly filled.  The  early  Methodists  of  Bucyrus. 
when  first  organized  as  a  station,  were  attached 
to  the  Scioto  Circuit.  Rev.  Jacob  Hooper,  who 
was  appointed  to  bike  charge  of  this  work  by 
the  M.  E.  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1821, 
preached  occasionally  at  Bucyrus.    His  circuit 

V  Vninbul.-J  l,j  Tlicini»»  P.  RopUj. 


services  were  held  at  each  place  about  once 
every  eight  weeks  by  the  regular  miuister  in 
charge.  Stephen  I).  Rowse  states  that,  in  after 
years.  Rev.  Hooper  told  him  that  he  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  Bucyrus 
under  a  big  oak-tree  which  stood  near  the 
present  railroad  depot.  This  minister  was  un- 
doubtedly assisted  by  others,  and  it  is  likely 
the  settlers  had  religious  services  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  months.  Rev. 
Hooper  was  succeeded  on  the  circuit  in  the  fall 
of  1822  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Cleary.  The 
next  year,  the  M.  E.  Conference  marked  out 
another  smaller  district  for  itinerant  preachers 
to  travel  over,  in  order  to  give  other  new  settle- 
ments regular  circuit  preaching.  Kevs.  Thomas 
McCleary  and  James  Roe  traveled  this  new 
circuit,  and  these  men  were  assisted  at  times 
by  Rev.  William  Blowers,  of  Liberty  Township. 
(Revs.  John  0.  and  William  Blowers  were  the 
first  licentiates  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Craw- 
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ford  County.)  The  labors  of  these  early  cir- 
cuit riders  were  almost  herculean.  Mansfield, 
Plymouth,  Bucyrus,  Marion  and  Delaware  were 
poiuta  of  their  district,  with  numerous  inter- 
mediate appointments,  all  to  be  visited  by  each 
preacher  once  in  four  weeks,  occupying  nearly 
every  day  of  the  time  to  make  preaching  regu- 
lar once  in  two  weeks  at  every  appointment  on 
the  circuit.  At  that  early  day.  there  were 
scarcely  any  bridges  over  streams.  Some  of 
the  way  no  roads,  only  Indian  trails  to  follow, 
and  oftentimes  the  sun,  moou  ami  stars,  or  a 
pocket  compass,  were  the  only  guides  through 
the  pathless  forest.  But  the  unselfish  labors 
of  these  early  circuit  riders  were  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  sturdy  pioneers,  among  whom 
universal  friendship  and  unbounded  hospitality 
prevailed.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  the 
ministers  preached  in  the  woods ;  but,  if  other- 
wise, the  services  were  conducted  at  the  log 
cabins  or  schoolhouses.  The  old  brick  school- 
house,  erected  about  182<J,  was  used  for  many 
years  as  a  meeting-house  by  the  M.  K.  Church. 
Occasionally  an  unfinished  building  answered 
the  same  purpose.  About  1 830.  a  large  revival 
meeting  was  held  in  what  is  now  the  Sims 
House,  which  building  was  then  in  the  process 
of  erection.  The  early  Bucyrus  Church  held 
several  very  interesting  camp-meetings  in  the 
large  barn  of  Samuel  Shaffner.  who  resided 
where  Daniel  Buyer  lives  at  the  present  time. 


eral  dozen  guests.  It  is  reported  that  at  times 
the  crowd  was  so  large  that  tickets  were  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  love  feast,  anil  a  doorkeeper 
appoiuted  for  the  house  of  the  bord.  These 
tickets  were  given  to  the  various  Class-Lead- 
ers, and  by  them  distributed  to  church  mem- 
bers. This  system  was  necessary  in  order  that 
those  who  desired  to  attend  for  their  spiritual 
edification  could  gain  admission  to  the  church, 
and  not  be  crowded  out  by  some  of  the  im- 
pious multitude  who  only  assembled  out  of 
curiosity.  This  ticket  system  also  served  to 
keep  out  the  ungodly  who  came  occasionally 
to  have  run  by  creating  a  dieturbanoe,  Pot 
many  years,  the  Bucyrus  Church  was  a  station 
on  the  Delaware  Circuit,  and  the  various  con- 
gregations contributed  to  build  a  parsonage  at 
that  place.  About  the  year  1832,  the  circuit 
was  changed,  and  funds  were  then  raised  for  a 
parsonage  at  Marion.  After  1340.  the  Bucy- 
rus Circuit  was  formal,  and  the  parsonage 
built  about  1841.  Every  fall,  the  Conference 
appointed  two  ministers  to  supply  the  stations 
on  each  circuit  with  regular  religious  services. 
These  men  were  called  senior  and  junior 
preachers,  and  generally  the  one  who  served  in 
the  latter  capacity  was  appointed  to  the  same 
circuit  the  next  year  as  senior  preacher,  with 
some  new  man  under  him.  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  The  Methodists  of  Bucyrus 
were  supplied  with  regular  preaching  by  this 


The  first  M.  E.  Church  in  Bucyrus  was  erected  system  until  Scptemlx-r,  185').  when  the  Con 
about  1832.  This  was  the  first  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  village. 
In  those  early  days  of  the  M.  B.  Church  in 
Crawford  Comity,  the  "quarterly  conference 
and  love  feast  "  created  a  much  greater  impres- 
sion upon  the  community  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  members  anticipated  these  meet- 
ings for  weeks,  and  great  preparations  were 
in  order  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for 


fereuce  made  the  congregation  a  special  sta- 
tion. Some  difficulty  then  arose  in  regard  to 
whether  the  parsonage  was  the  property  of  the 
Bucyrus  Methodists  or  of  the  other  congrega- 
tions who  had  also  contributed  to  erect  it 
The  appointments  for  the  circuits  of  which 
Bucyrus  and  Delaware  formed  two  stations  for 
many  years  were  as  follows:  1821,  Jacob 
Hooper ;  1822.  Thomas  McCleary  ;  1823. 
those  who  attended  from  a  distance.  Some  Thomas  McCleary  and  James  Roe :  1824. 
famdies.  who  possessed  sufficient  accommoda-  i  Jacob  Dixon  ;  1825,  James  Gilruth :  182U,Ab- 

ner  Goff;  1827,  James  tJilruth  and  Cyrus  Car- 


tions,  would  entertain  on  these  occasions  sev- 
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ed  Wednesday,  October  29,  1851.  Elder  Poe 
preached  the  dedication  discourse.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  the  building  was  repainted,  refitted 
and  improved  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G. 
W.  Ball,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  organ  was 
purchased  of  the  Congregational  Church  about 
the  year  1865.  The  M.  E.  Sunday  school  was 
established  about  the  year  1834.  Among  those 
who  have  l>een  Superintendent  of  it  during  the 
past  epiarter-century  are  Martin  Deal.  B.  B. 
McVey.  W.  C.  Lemert.  G.  W.  Myers.  James 
Lewis  and  IT.  E.  Kratz.  Of  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Deal  has  had  charge  for  some  fifteen  years 
at  different  times.  Services  have  been  con- 
ducted once  each  week  for  the  Bucynia  congre- 
gation since  the  year  1832. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bucyrus 
was  the  second  congregation  to  be  established  in 
the  place  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  at  this  late  date,  anything  like  an 
accurate  account  of  its  early  history,  as  all  the 
records  of  the  church,  previous  to  the  year  1838. 
have  been  lost.  Rev.  Silas  Johnston,  one  or  the 
former  Pastors,  in  writing  a  sketch  of  the  church 
about  the  year  1857.  says:  "We  can  only 
glean  a  little  information  from  the  few  surviving 
fathers  and  mothers  who  were  here  before  the 
organization  of  the  church.  When  the  com- 
munity was  first  settled,  there  were  among  the 
pioneers  a  few  scattered  Presbyterian  families, 
who  loved  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and 
looked  and  longed  for  some  one  to  break  unto 
them  the  Bread  of  Life.  When  the  solemn  Sab- 
bath came,  they  were  ready  to  sit.  down  and  sigh 
for  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
had  left  behind  in  the  land  of  their  fat  hers,  anil 
these  sighs  and  prayers  that  Cod  would  plant  a 
vine  in  the  wilderness,  where  their  lot  was  cast, 
were  not  in  vain.  Occasionally,  a  minister  of 
their  faith  came  among  them,  and  preached  in 
some  grove  or  private  house.  Probably,  the 
Rev.  Shab  Jenks  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  who  conducted  religious  sen-ices  at 
Bucyrus.    Rev.  Robert  Lee,  father  of  Judge 


Robert  Lee,  of  Bucyrus.  was  the  first  stated 
minister,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  preached 
here  by  the  appointment  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  and,  in  an  informal  way,  organized 
a  church.  The  Columbus  Presbytery,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  this  section,  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  proceeding,  and, 
probably  by  their  advice,  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
a  petition  was  presented  their  Presbytery  ask- 
ing for  the  organization  of  a  church.  This  pe- 
tition, which  was  signed  by  thirty -four  persons, 
was  granted,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Revs.  Shab  Jenks  and  E.  Washburn,  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Bucyrus  for  this  purpose.  These 
gentlemen  met  the  petitioners  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1833.  and  the  church  was  organized  for 
the.  second  time.  They  reported  to  Columbus 
Presbytery  at  the  next  fall  meeting,  and  the 
Bucyrus  Church  was  enrolled.  It  is  impossible 
to  learu  how  many  of  the  thirty-three  petitioners 
were  actual  members  when  the  church  was  first 
organized  ;  but  only  four  are  now  living,  viz., 
Mrs.  John  Moderwell.  of  Geneseo.  III. ;  John 
Forbes  and  wife,  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Kerr,  near  Bucyrus.  Like  most  newly 
organized  churches  in  pioneer  settlements,  this 
congregation  was  for  several  years  destitute  of 
a  church  edifice.  When  the  weather  was  pleas- 
ant, services  were  held  in  the  grove  under  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven :  at  other  times,  the 
meeting  would  be  held  in  some  private  house- 
Afterward,  the  church  worshiped  in  the  brick 
schoolhouse,  which  stood  on  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Monnett  House,  and.  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  court  house,  this  church,  in  com- 
mon with  other  denominations,  occupied  it  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  erection  of  their  first  church  edifice,  which 
was  built  in  1S3!t.  In  the  Bucyrus  Rrpvblican, 
of  May  22,  1830.  J.  H.  Douglas,  .John  Ander- 
son, John  Forbes.  Josiah  Scot  t  and  J.  A.  Gonnly 
advertise  that  sealed  proposals  will  be  received 
until  June  1 ,  for  building  a  frame  meeting-house 
36x40  feet  in  dimensions. 
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elected  Ruling  Elders,  and  the  two  former  or-  seventy  persons  on  examination  and  forty-nine 
<l>iin».l  In-  a  _..  «  ■  «...  . 


daincd  by  Rev.  William  D.  Smith  on  February 
1,  1839.  At  the  same  time  all  four  were  in- 
ducted into  office,  Messrs.  Oorrnly  and  Robin- 
son having  been  ordained  in  another  field.  As 
time  rolled  on.  these  pillars  of  the  church  were, 
one  after  another,  taken  away  by  death  and  re 


by  certificate  ;  the  loss  by  death  and  removal 
being  sixty-nine.  When  Mr.  Johnson  resigned, 
in  October.  1857.  the  membership WM  132.  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  this  number  was  in- 
creased to  li;f».  During  Mr.  Sherrard's  pastorate 
of  eleven  years.  24(1  were  received  into  the 
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was  filled  by  the  election  or  Josiah  Scott  and 
Nelson  Thceker,  who  were  ordained  and  in- 
stalled on  January  If).  1844.  by  Rev.  William 
Hutchinson.     Mr.  Scott  was  elected  three  dif- 
ferent times  to  this  office  before  he  finally  ac- 
cepted.   On  November  7.  1852.  Dr.  Cochran 
Fulton  was  chosen  and  ordained,  but  Dr.  Willis 
Mcrriman.  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  serve.    Messrs.  Andrew  Kerr  and 
John  P.  Black  were  added  to  the  session  July 
7,  1854,  and  then,  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  no 
additional  elections  were  held  for  this  purpose 
Alexander  Caldwell  and  William  H.  Drought 
were  chosen  in  February.  18(J8.  and  ordained 
soon  afterward.    After  another  decade  had 
passed  away,  the  session  became  reduced  by 
death  and  other  causes,  and  Julv  7.  1878.  the 
congregation  elected  Messrs.  Andrew  Walker 
William  M.  Reid  and  James  B.  Gormly.  to  fill 
the  vacancy.    These  gentlemen  were  ordained 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Sherrard.  July  28.    The  Session 
at  the  present  time  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  :  Messrs.  Black.  Caldwell,  Drought. 
\N  alker,  Reid  and  Oormly.    It  is  not  known 
what  the  numerical  strength  of  the  church  was 
(taring  .ts  early  history  ;  but  it  increased  grad- 
ually, year  after  year,  until  the  troubles  and 
d.v.s.on  of  ,837  and  1838  rent  it  asu„d,r. 
W  hen  Rev.  William  Hutchinson  resigned,  in 
848.  there  were  over  one  hundred  members 
but  the  congregafon  quarreled  in  choosi„K  his 
successor,  and  the  bad  feeling  in  the  church 
^rejUjced  then-  ROmber  Uf 
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was  175.  leaving  a  membership  on  August  1, 
1878.  of  230.  The  church  continued  to  wor 
ship  in  their  first  edifice  until  1 8(!0.  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation,  who 
removed  it  to  their  lot  on  Mary  street.  The 
Presbyterian  then,  in  18ti<),  erected  a  fine  brick 
edifice.  72x44feet,  which  cost  about  19,000, 
and  was  dedicated  May  2f>,  18<J1.  This  was 
frescoed,  repainted  and  carpeted  in  the  summer 
of  1873,  and  the  building  is  now  as  chaste  and 
attractive  as  it  is  commodious  ami  comfortable. 
The  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  was  organized 
in  1835.  W.  M.  Reid  has  been  Superintendent 
of  the  school  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  residing  in  the 
village  of  Bueyrus  and  surrounding  country 
were  organized  into  a  congregation  sometime 
during  the  year  182f>,  by  Rev.  David  Shilh,  at 
the  old  brick  schoolhouse.  This  minister,  the 
first  Pastor,  had  received  a  call  from  those  who 
proved  establishing  a  Lutheran  Church,  ami 
many  of  these  |>ersons  had  belonged  to  what  was 
known  in  Pennsylvania  as  theOerman  Lutheran 
Church.  Samuel  Myers,  of  Nevada.  Ohio,  b 
the  only  person  now  living  who  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  organizing  this  congregation.  Mr. 
Shuh  continued  as  Pastor  for  two  years,  and 
after  his  departure,  in  1831,  Rev.  John  Stoiigh. 
of  Liberty  Township,  was  prevailed  ti|»on  to 
hold  services.  Father  Stough  was  at  this  time 
seventy  years  of  age.  and  as  he  was  anxious  to 
retire  from  active  service,  the  English-spcakini.' 
portion  of  the  congregation  met  December  1, 
1832.  and  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  F.  I.  Ruth,  of 
Ashland.  Previous  to  this,  all  services  were 
conducted  in  the  German  language,  except  an 
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occasional  sermon  in  F.nglish  by  Mr.  Stough, 
Rev.  Ruth  came  at  stated  times,  from  Ashland, 
and  preached  to  his  charge,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1835.  removed  to  Bucyrus.  The  first  record 
of  a  Church  Council  lieing  elected,  was  in  Jan- 
uary. 1833.  when  the  following  members  were 
chosen:  F.lders,  Abram  Mayer  and  George 
Schroll.  Deacons.  Nicholas  Failor  and  Abram 
Schroll.  Trustees.  Adam  Bair  and  Nicholas 
Cronebaugh.  At  the  next  chiuvli  election,  held 
May.  1835.  four  Klders,  four  Deacons  and  three 
Trustees  were  chosen,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
church  met  with  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
George  and  Daniel  Schroll.  two  members  of  the 
council,  who  died  with  the  cholera.  July  12, 
1885,  the  congregation  convened,  and.  after 
showing  due  respect  to  the  departed  brothers, 
elected  John  Bremen  and  Daniel  Savage  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  From  the  time  the  church  was 
organized,  until  1835.  services  were  held  in  the 
brick  schoolhousc.  and  then  the  congregation 
removed  to  the  court  house,  which  they  occu- 
pied until  their  first  church  building  was  erected. 
The  latter  part  of  1835.  or  early  in  1836.  the 
trustees  purchased  from  Adam  Mayer,  for  1400, 
the  corner  lot  now  occupied  by  the  residence 
and  office  of  Franklin  Adams.  After  |K?rfect- 
ing  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  corner- 
stone or  the  first  Lutheran  Church  in  Crawford 
County  was  laid  August  20.  1836.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  what  was  then  culled  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  fin- 
ished, and  the  roof  put  on  before  winter,  but 
the  church  was  not  completed  and  occupied  un- 
til the  fall  or  1837.  or  the  spring  of  1838.  At 
this  time,  the  congregation  was  composed  of  two 
parts,  German  and  English,  each  being  repre- 
sented in  the  Church  Council:  together  they 
numbered,  in  1838.  eighty-one  communicants. 
Rev.  Stough  held  services  occasionally  in  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Ruth  was  the  regular  Pastor,  who 
continued  to  preach  for  the  Knglish  jwntion  un- 
til he  resigned  in  1852.  having  watched  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  this  charge  for  twenty 


years.  Father  Ruth  is  still  living  in  Gabon. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Howbert  was  his  successor,  and  he 
remained  until  about  April  1.  1856.  Rev.  J. 
Crouse  then  accepted  a  call  and  acted  as  Pastor 
until  he  resigned  in  May,  1864.  Cnder  his  ad- 
ministration the  present  church  building  was 
erected.  The  German  interest  in  the  old  build- 
ing was  purchased  for  alsiut  1400.  and  August 
11,  1856.  the  congregation  passed  a  resolution 
to  build.  The  pastor  ami  N.  Failor  were  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  by  October 
31.  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  had  l>een  raised. 
The  church  was  not  finished  until  the  spring  or 
]  358  and  dedicated  hj  Rev  I  Sonmd,  of  PhUl 
delphia.  May  16.  of  that  year.  In  the  mean- 
time the  services  were  held  in  the  small  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  occupied  the  lot  upon  which 
Dr.  M.  C.  CuykendaH's  residence  now  stands. 
After  Rev.  Crouse  resigned,  in  1864.  Rev.  M 
W.  Ilamma  w;is  elected,  and  continued  as  Fas- 
tor  until  February.  1867.  Rev.  J.  II.  Brown 
was  then  chosen  by  the  church,  and  remained 
until  October.  1870.  when,  with  the  consent  of 
Itoth  congregations,  he  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Baltzly, 
of  Lewistown.  Fenn..  exchanged  pulpita.  Dr. 
BalUly  remained  with  the  Bucyrus  church 
for  six  years,  until  Octocer  1.  1876.  and  then  for 
five  months  the  charge  was  without  a  regular 
pggtor.  Rev.  A.  H.  Studebukcr  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  congregation  early  in 
1S77.  and  continued  with  the  church  until 
June.  1880,  when  he  was  granted  a  vacation, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  making  a  tour  in 
Kurope— the  pulpit  in  the  meantime  being  filled 
by  Rev.  .1.  Morris  and  others. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Sabbath 
School  was  organized  April  5.  1838.  by  the 
more  prominent  mcmlvrs  of  the  congregation. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  providing  that  the 
school  should  be  under  the  control  or  a  board 
or  managers  selected  from  the  church  ;  and  the 
following  persons  were  chosen  :  Nicholas  Failor, 
Henry  Minich.  Abram  Myers.  Samuel  Myers, 
Christian  Howenstein  and  F.  J.  Ruth.  This 
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Board  of  Managers  appointed  the  following  of- 
ficers for  the  school  :  President,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Ruth  ;  Vice  President.  Nicholas  Failor  ;  Secre- 
tary, Samuel  Myers  ;  Treasurer.  Christian  How 
enstein.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Sec- 
retary made  an  encouraging  report,  which  was 
received  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. The  Treasurer  reported  "  having  received 
during  the  year  17.25,  and  of  having  disbursed 
for  books,  etc..  $6.75.  leaving  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  50  cents,  which  was  transferred  to  his 
successor,  Nicholas  Failor."  The  second  an- 
nual reports,  made  in  April.  1840,  showed  that 
"  there  were  in  attendance  seventy-five  pupils 
under  the  charge  of  six  male  and  seven  female 
teachers,  and  that  $13  had  been  collected  and 
$12.35  hail  been  expended  during  the  year." 
Favorable  reports  are  also  on  record  for  the 
years  1840,  1841,  1842  and  1843,  and  then  the 
records  were  not  preserved  until  1862.  The 
last  election  held  for  a  board  of  managers  was 
on  July  6,  1856,  when  the  following  person* 
were  chosen  :  John  Boyer,  D.  C.  Boyer,  Joseph 
Failor,  Samuel  Failor,  Edwin  Boyer.  Dan  Miu- 
ich  and  Benjamin  R.  Boyer.  A  short  time 
after  the  year  1857,  the  modem  custom  of  per- 
mitting the  teachers  to  choose  the  officer*  was 
adopted.  Since  the  school  was  organized,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  has  always  been  appointed 
to  act  as  President  or  Superintendent  of  the 
school,  except  on  two  occasions.  In  March, 
1854,  the  managers  elected  George  P.  Seal,  who 
served  as  Superintendent  until  July  6,  1856. 
and  George  Lauek  filled  the  same  position  from 
October  1,  1876,  until  March,  1877.  The 
Lutheran  school  is  the  largest  and  best-organ- 
ized Sabbath  school  in  Bucyrus  ;  not  long  since 
the  average  attendance  during  one  year  was 
199.  In  April,  1861,  the  church  purchased  a 
pipe  organ,  the  second  instrument  of  the  kind 
brought  to  town,  which  was  used  for  the  first 
time  April  H  ;  atU-r  nearly  scveutcen  years  of 
service  this  instrument  was  removed  and  a 
mnch  finer  one  placed  in  the  church  ;  this  or- 


gan cost  about  $1,000  and  was  dedicated  by  a 
grand  concert  Friday  evening.  February  8, 
1878.  At  the  present  time  some  230  persons 
are  connected  with  the  congregation. 

The  early  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation 
organized  by  Rev.  David  Shun,  in  1829.  con- 
tained, during  the  first  five  years,  many  influ- 
ential members,  who  afterward  united  with  the 
Reformed  Church.  After  the  English  portion 
of  this  first  congregation  organized  a  separate 
society,  and  tendered  Rev.  F.  I.  Ruth  a  call  to 
act  as  Pastor,  the  Germans  who  were  left  con- 
tinued to  worship  together,  and  services  were 
conducted  in  their  own  tongue  by  Rev.  John 
Stough.  This  venerable  gentleman,  however, 
had  been  an  active  minister  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  was  so  aged  that  he  could  only  preach  to 
the  Bucyrus  congregation  at  irregular  intervals. 
About  the  year  1S35,  those  professing  the  Re- 
formed faith,  employed  Rev.  Frederick  Gott- 
leib  Maschop  to  preach  for  them.  In  the  early 
day  of  the  German  churches  in  America,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
doctrines  was  so  slight  that  some  Pastors  were 
styled  ministers  of  the  sect  •  generally  called 
the  Lutherans  or  Reformed  Church."  Under 
the  administration  of  Rev.  Maschop,  these  de- 
nominations in  Bucyrus  were  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  many  German  Lutherans  would  not 
attend  the  Reformed  services.  Finally  those 
Germans  who  professed  Lutheranism,  employed 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Goergens  to  preach  for  them.  This 
gentleman  did  not  belong  to  the  same  synod  of 
which  the  Bucyrus  congregation  formed*  p«rt> 
but  his  doctrines  suited  his  charge  better  than 
those  of  the  Rev.  Maschop.  In  1839,  the 
church  was  more  fully  organized  and  Rev.  John 
Krauss  received  a  call ;  this  gentleman  for 
some  time  preached  every  fourth  Sunday.  He 
continued  with  the  congregation  many  years, 
and,  although  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
could  not  resist  the  many  temptations  to  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  the  ••  flowing  bowl.''  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  his  long  pastorate,  his  habits 
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became  very  irregular,  for  lie  was  fmpiently  on 
long  drunken  apnea.  The  cause  he  professed 
to  love  suffered  much  by  tlie  sad  life  he  led, 
and.  in  the  interest  of  German  Lutheranism.  he 
was  forced  to  resign  his  position,  which  he  did 
in  Septeml>er,  1 854.  He  removed  to  TiHJn, 
Ohio,  ami  it  is  reported  he  sank  deeper  into 
vice  until  he  finally  started  a  saloon.  In  1855> 
Rev  August  Michaelis  received  a  call  from  the 
congregation,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  re- 
mained for  twelve  years,  until  1807.  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Graessle.  the 
present  Pastor  ;  thus.during  forty  one  years,  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  has  been  organized. 
Only  three  ministers  have  served  as  I'astors  to 
this  large  and  influential  church.  For  many 
years  the  two  congregations  of  this  same  de- 
nomination in  Liberty  and  Whetstone  Town- 
ships assisted  the  Bucyrus  church  in  providing 
funds  to  pay  the  Pastor's  salary,  and  the  min- 
ister in  charge  would  hold  services  at  each 
congregation  in  succession.  Finally  the  Bucy- 
rus (ierman  Lutheran  Church  became  so 
wealthy  and  influential  that  this  system  was  dis- 
continued, and  since  1872.  Mr.  Graessle  has 
labored  solely  in  the  interest  of  this  church.  In 
1842.  the  congregation  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  the  next  year  sold  their  interest  in  the 
church  building  erected  about  1836,  to  the 
English  Lutherans  ;  they  continued  to  occupy 
this  church,  however,  until  their  present  edifice 
was  erected  in  18">7.  June  20,  1 85S,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  and 
named  "  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Good  Hope."  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Joiut  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States  convened 
at  Bucyrus  for  a  six  days  session  on  Thursdav. 
May  23,  1872;  some  120  ministers  and  fifty 
lay  delegates  were  in  attendance.  In  March. 
1873,  the  congregation  purchased  from  G.  F. 
Votteler.  of  Cleveland,  a  very  line  pipe  organ, 
which  was  dedicated  Sunday.  March  lti,  1873, 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  Sunday  school 
of  thischurch  wasorganized  abouttheyear  1844. 


The  early  history  of  the  (ierman  Reformed. 
Congregation  of  Bucyrus  was  carefully  com- 
piled by  Rev.  Eli  Keller,  the  Pastor,  during 
1857.  and  copied  into  the  Church  records. 
This  history  is  as  follows  :  -  Having  carefully 
examined  various  documents  found  on  hand 
and  questioned  certain  aged  persons  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Congregation  of  Bucyrus.  it  would  seem 
that  the  same  was  organized  about  the  year 
182!).  standing  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Congregation.  Not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  servhvs  of  a  Reformed  Pastor,  they 
continued  under  the  administrationsof  Lutheran 
ministers  until  the  year  183.").  and  during  this 
period  they,  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
congregation,  purchased  a  town  lot  with  a  view 
of  erecting  a  Cnion  Church  edifice.  In  the 
year  1835.  they  procured  the  services  of  Rev. 
Frederick  Gottlieb  Masehop.  a  Reformed  minis- 
ter, ami  held  services  in  the  brick  schoolhouse. 
About  the  year  1840,  Rev.  Masehop  resigned 
and  after  some  months  Rev.  J.  J.  Miller 
received  a  call,  and  during  his  pastorate,  which 
lasted  about  three  years,  services  were  held  in 
the  court  house.  After  the  departure  of  Rev- 
Miller,  the  congregation  was  without  a  Pastor 
until  Rev.  YVcndel  Wasnieh  received  a  call, 
and  he  continued  with  the  charge  about  the 
same  length  of  time  as  bis  predecessor,  and 
resigned  during  the  year  1848.  During  his 
pastorate,  another  lot  was  purchased,  and  the 
present  church  edifice  erected.  When  Rev 
Wasnieh  resigned.  Rev.  Abraham  Keller  wan 
elected  to  succeed  him.  and  lals»red  with  the 
charge  until  the  fall  of  1852,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  the  cholera  and  suddenly  removed 
by  death.  Rev.  Keller  organized  a  Sunday 
school  in  connection  with  the  congregation, 
but  this  new  move  was  opposed  by  many 
prominent  church  members,  who  could  not  or 
would  not  appreciate  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  the  church.  After  Mr.  Kellers  death,  the 
congregation  remained  about  one  year  without 
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regular  services,  and  then  elected  Rev.  Max 
Stern  as  their  Pastor,  who  continued  until 
thes  pring  of  18")*;.  when  he  resigned.  April 
13.  1851),  Rev.  Eli  Keller,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Mereershurg,  Penn..  Classis.  was  elected  and 
ordained  July  li,  as  Pastor."  During  his  sec- 
ond year  with  the  congregation,  it  was  re- 
organized. August  2J>,  1857.  the  following 
oflicers  were  elected :  Elders— John  II.  Keller, 
for  two  years  ;  John  Hrehman.  for  three  years. 
Trustees— Abraham  Sehroll,  for  three  years ; 
Adam  Bair.  for  two  years  ;  George  Rrehinan, 
for  one  year  ;  Clerk.  John  Miller.  September 
11.  1R57,  the  church  was  duly  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  German  Reformed  Congrega- 
tion of  Bueyrus.  September  16,  the  members 
adopted  a  new  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
their  government.    At  this  time  seventy  per- 


ate  of  eighteen  months,  the  parsonage  was 
built.  Rev.  A.  Sehade  was  his  successor,  and 
he  continued  until  June  29.  1878.  and  then 
exchanged  pulpits  with  Rev.  H.  Korthener. 
Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Reformed  Church  of  Clew- 

t 

land,  who  has  had.  since  that  date,  charge  of 
the  Bueyrus  congregation.  At  the  present 
time  eighty  members  are  subject  to  the  Church 
discipline. 

Dr.  William  Nast.  the  great  pioneer  of  the 
German  Methodists  in  the  Western  country, 
was  the  first  minister  of  that  denomination  to 
visit  Bueyrus  and  preach  to  the  Germans  in 
their  own  language.  In  the  ye;ir  1837,  t  his  dis- 
tinguished German  theologian,  then  quite  a 
young  man,  was  appointed  on  the  first  circuit 
laid  out  in  this  section  of  Ohio  for  German 
Methodist  preaching.    The  territory  covered  by 


sous  were  members  of  the  Bueyrus  charge-    this  first  circuit  was  so  extensive  that  five 


July  24.  1858,  a  missionary  society  was  formed 
with  the  following  otllcers  ;  John  Reiter.  Presi- 
dent; Aaron  H.  Keller,  Secretary  ;  Abraham 
Steiger,  Treasurer.  Rev.  Eli  Keller  continued 
with  the  congregation  for  over  five  years,  until 
the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  resigned  and  removed 
to  Belleview.  Huron  County.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  G.  Rettig  who  remained  about 
eighteen  months.  June  8,  1863.  Rev.  W.  II. 
Fenneman  was  called  "  at  a  salary  of  $375  per 
year  and  horse  feed."  and  after  some  two  years 
Rev.  W.  Wittenweiler  succeeded  him.  This 
Pastor  remained  abort  three  years,  and  then 
Rev.  J.  D.  Gehring  was  Pastor.  When  he 
resigned,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  Rev.  I).  Zim- 
merman, who  came  from  Galion  and  preached  for 


weeks'  time  was  occupied  in  filling  all  the  ap- 
pointments.  Young  Nast's  route  each  five  weeks 
was  as  follows  :  "  He  preached  at  Oolumbua 
the  first  Sunday,  then  left  for  Basel,  on  the 
canal,  then  to  Thornville.  where  services  were 
held  the  second  Sabbath ;  then  to  Newark. 
Mount  Vernon  and  Danville,  where  the  third 
Sunday  was  spent  ;  then  to  Londonville.  Mans- 
field, Galion  and  Bueyrus.  where  services  were 
conducted  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  ;  then  to  Mar- 
ion and  a  German  settlement  near  Delaware, 
reached  by  the  fifth  Sunday  ;  then  to  Wortbing- 
ton  and  Columbus  by  the  sixth  Sabbath,  when 
the  route  was  completed."  Sen-ices  were  also 
conducted,  during  the  five  weeks,  at  many  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  places.     This  pioneer 


the  congregation.    Until  his  pastorate,  services    circuit-rider  of  the  German  Methodist  Episeo- 


were  held  occasionally  in  the  English  language 
but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority this  custom  was  discontinued.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  clannishness  manifested  by  this 
majority,  the  congregation  has  lost  many  valu- 
able members,  who  have  united  with  the  Ameri- 
can churches  of  Bueyrus.  In  May,  1874,  Rev. 
H.  Nau  received  a  call,  and  during  his  pastor- 


pal  Church  preached  in  the  German  language 
at  the  English  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
each  Sunday  he  was  in  Bueyrus,  but  it  is  un- 
certain how  long  he  remained  ou  the  circuit. 
Before  many  years,  his  talents  were  appre- 
ciated, and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Her- 
man Methodist  Church  paper  at  Cincinnati.  It 
was  said  of  him  in  after  years  :  "  Dr.  William 
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arc  all  dead.)  This  conference  adopted  fifteen 
articles  of  faith,  and  during  the  first  year  held 
meetings  once  each  month,  alternating  for  the 
first  six  months  between  the  houses  of  Brothers 
Kelly  and  White.  Services  were  then  held  in 
the  brick  schoolhouse.  until  their  first  church 
was  completed,  but  before  this  building  was 
occupied,  the  small  congregation  occasionally 
assembled  at  William  Magers'  home.  Elder 
White  was  the  first  Clerk,  and  he  imparted 
religious  instruction  to  those  who  assembled  at 
these  monthly  meetings.  The  little  band  was 
increased  July  29,  1838,  by  William  Magers  and 
his  wife  Margaret  <i.  Magers,  Scvena  Norton 
and  Rachael  Magers.  Elder  William  Stevens 
was  present  upou  this  occasion,  and  preached 
upon  the  subject  of  "Baptism."  This  was  the 
first  sermon  on  record,  delivered  to  this  new- 
congregation,  and.  after  it  was  concluded,  they 
repaired  to  the  Sandusky  River,  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  was  administered  to  the  first 
three  of  the  new  converts  by  Elder  White. 
James  Quinby  and  John  Shull  were  received 
and  baptized  February  3,  1839.  On  February 
4,  1839,  they  decided  to  call  a  council  or  neigh- 
boring churches,  and  February  14.  delegates 
from  Auburn  and  Fairfield,  met  with  the  mem- 
bers of  Bucyrus  Conference,  and.  -after  con- 
sultation, it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
constitution  of  a  church  from  the  Conference, 
and  next  day  Margaret  Williams  was  baptized 
and  received,  making  thirteen  members.  The 
early  history  of  this  congregation  is  a  succes- 
sion of  trials.  Since  it  was  organized,  it  has 
passed  through  many  dark  days,  caused  chietly 
by  the  difficulty  or  providing  funds  to  support 
the  pastors  who  labored  with  the  charge.  The 
church  was  never  strong  in  numbers,  and  very 
few  of  the  members  have  been  men  of  wealth, 
but  the  records  prove  that  many  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  little  band  were  sincere 
and  earnest  Christians.  Covenant  meetings 
were  held  every  four  weeks,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers gave  their  religious  experience,  or  led  in 


prayer.  In  Aunust,  1839.  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  a  regular  Pastor.  Elder  Thomas 
Stevens  was  the  choice  or  the  congregation, 
but  the  amount  raised  was  only  $54.50,  and  he 
could  not  promise  to  visit  Bucyrus  and  preach 
even  once  a  month  Tor  this  sum.  Shortly  after 
this,  William  White  and  wife  left  Bucyrus. 
The  failure  to  secure  a  Pastor  and  loss  of  two 
members  did  not  discourage  the  remainder,  and 
the  next  spring  Lot  No.  107  was  purchased,  and 
upon  it  they  erected  their  first  church,  which 
was  opened  for  public  worship,  June  13.  1840. 
This  building  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Cuykendall. 
William  Magers  was  chosen  the  first  Deacon, 
January  4,  1840,  and  April  11.  James  Quinby 
was  appointed  first  Treasurer.  Elder  Newton 
preached  occasionally  during  the  year  1841. 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  considered 
the  regular  Pastor,  for  Elder  Samuel  Wads- 
worth  was  with  the  congregation  many  times, 
and  shared  the  duties  and  honors  of  this  posi- 
tion. During  this  year  many  members  were 
added  to  the  church,  among  whom  were  So- 
phronia  Norton,  the  first  person  born  on  the 
present  site  of  Bucyrus,  and  Samuel  Jones. 
It  is  recorded  March  7,  1841.  that  "the  church 
is  awake  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  Lord 
hath  heard  their  prayer."  October  2,  1841. 
Rev.  Jacob  Tharp  received  a  call  for  one  year, 
which  was  accepted.  December  4.  1841.  K.  R 
Merriman,  James  Quinby  and  Samuel  Jones, 
were  elected  fir.-t  Trustees  under  the  act  to  in- 
corporate the  First  Regular  Raptist  Church  of 
Chrilt  in  Bucyrus.  and  all  business  previously 
transacted  was  voted  legal.  December  29. 
(Jeorge  R.  Baker  and  John  Shull  were  "set 
apart  to  the  oflice  of  Deacons,  by  the  laying  ou 
of  hands."  October  1,  1842.  Rev.  Tharp  wM 
asked  to  remain  as  Pastor,  lalwring  half  the 
time  during  the  next  year,  and  Elder  Samuel 
Wadsworth  was  invited  to  preach  the  other 
half.  Elder  Tharp  resigned  June  3,  1843.  and 
after  six  months,  on  December  2.  Rev.  Edwin 
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was  tendered,  hut  for  reasons  refused,  and 
Quinby  Hull  rented,  in  which  regular  meetings 
were  held.    During  the  three-years  pastorate 
of  Rev.  S.  D.  Bowker,  several  revival  meetings 
wi  re  held,  and  many  united  with  the  ehureh, 
which  mnnlwrcd.  when  he  resigned  July  6,  1807, 
nearly  one  hundred  members.    After  a  vacancy 
of  several  months,  on  December  1!<,  I  SOT.  a  call 
was  tendered  ltev.  J.  Huntington,  of  Sardinia, 
X.  V.,  who  remained  until  July  2,  1871.  when 
he  removed  to  Xiles,  Mich.    During  his  stay 
with   the  congregation,  they  removed  from 
Quiuhy  Hall  to  their  present  ehureh  edillee. 
This  building,  originally  erected  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  was  purchased  from  the  Hoard 
Of  Fducation  for  $2,7."»0.  and  fitted  up  by  the 
Baptists  at  an  additional  cost  of  #2,000.  The 
Chuitih  was  re-dedicated  for  religious  purposes 
September  27.  lSi!8.    ltev.  Walter  X.  Wyetb 
was  Pastor  from  November  1,  1871,  to  .May, 
1872.  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  position  on 
the  editorial  corps  of  the  .!<„in><il  and  Metttnm  r. 
Of  Cincinnati   May  4, 1872,  Rev.  L  0.  Leonard, 
the  present  Pastor,  received  a  ctdl,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  with  the  congregation. 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  resigned,  and  Rev.  J. 
8.  Covert  was  employed,  but.  after  remaining 
about  one  year,  difficulties  arose,  and  Dr.  Leon- 
ard resumed  the  pastorate.    Since  the  church 
was  organised,  in  1838,  the  following  persons 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Clerk  :  William 
White,  1838;  James  Quinby,  June  3,  18351; 
John  SauR,  October  2,  1841  ;  George  Quiubv. 
December  31,  1842;  John  SbuU,  February  6, 
1847.  James  II.  lteicheneeker,  July  3.  1847  ; 
(Jeorge  Quinby,  August  31,  1850  ;  M  V.  Ij0„„. 
worth.  January  4.  1808;  Clark  Ludwig,  Jauu- 
1  ary.  1*73 ;  \|.  V.  Ungworth,  the  present  incum- 
bent, January,  1874.    The  number  connected 
with  the  congregation  at  the  present  time  is 
seventy-nine.    The  baptist  Sabbath  school  was 
re-organized  in  1 804.  and  William  P.  Rowland 
served  as  Superintendent  ;  his  successor  W 
B.  Bennett,  held  (lie  office  nine  years,  an.l 

M.  V.  Longworth  has  hail  charge  of  the  school 
during  tin-  past  six  years. 

The  first  Boinan  Catholic  services  in  Bucyrus 
were  held  about  the  year  1837.  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Beohlcr,  who  lived  north  of  the 
Sandusky  Kivcr.  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Christian  Wingert,  and  formerly  the  site  of  his 
brewery.     Rev.  F.  X.  Tschenheus.  C.SS.R.,  the  | 
first,  priest  who  visited  Bucyrus,  came  about 
1837,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  few 
Catholic  families  in  this  section  of  the  county, 
ami  mass  was  said  at  Dr.  Beohlers  for  several 
years  at  irregular  intervals,  once  in  two  or 
three  months,  until  he  removed  to  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
The  services  at  Bucyrus  were  then  discontinued 
until  nltout  the  year  1849,  when,  Catholic  fam- 
ilies becoming  more  numerous,  the  fathers  of 
this  society  made  the  town  one  of  their  missions. 
Duriui;  the  next  eleven  years,  until  180d.  mass 
was  said  in  private  houses.    These  services  were 
not  always  held  at  stated  times,  but  generally 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  the  priests  did  not  re- 
side in  the  place,  but  came  from  Norwalk.  Huron 
County,  and  Xew  Beigel.  in  Thompson  Towu- 
ship,  Seneca  County.    Among  those  who  visited 
the  town  during  tins  period  were  Itevs.  Amathias 
Dombaugh.  (i.  Arnold.  .1.  Albrecht,  August 
Rcichert,  Peter  Kreusch.  Mnthieus  Krenscb, 
-  Jacob,  —  Ocbhart  and  Barnhart  (Jwinn.  In 
180U.  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was 
purchased  for  #200,  and  removed  by  A.  Kron- 
enberger,  Sr..  at  an  additional  cost  of  ,*l<m,  to 
their  present  lot  on  Fast  Man-  street.  The 
building  was  re-dedicated  by  Bishop  Rappo, 

May  20.  1801.    The  deed  for  t lit-  real  estate, 
worth  sC{."it).  was  made  out  in  A.  Krouenbcrger's 
name,  hut  afterward  transferred  to  Itt.  KVv. 
Bishop  Bap|K«.    ltev.  Cerhart  Kleck  celebrated 
the  first  mass  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in 
their  new  church.    In  1863,  a  successful  mis- 
sion was  held  by  the  Itcdemptorist  Fathers 
tiiessen  and  Jacobs,  and  some  time  afterward 
another  was  conducted  by  ltevs.  Xcithard  and 
Seclus ;  each  mission  lasted  about  one  week. 
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Tin?  congregation  was  then  attended  until  the 
year  1  S<!5,  by  Rev.  S.  Falk  ami  V.  A  mould. 
Pastors  of  the  Shelby  Settlement,  and  also  Rev. 
J.  F.  Gallagher,  of  Wooeter.  From  l8or»  to 
18ti!>,  the  congregation  was  attached  to  Upper 
Sandusky  as  a  monthly  mission.  Killing  this 
time  the  Pastors  were  :  Rev.  A.  Spiel  ings,  from 
November,  I HUo  to  Ma,  ISo7  Kc\  Joseph 
Bernhardt,  until  February  2,  1 808,  and  Rev.  0 
Peter  until  1  Stilt.  Kev.  Reinhart  was  killed, 
how.  or  by  whom,  was  never  known,  while  on 
his  way  from  Upper  Sandusky  to  meet  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Happe,  who  had  visited  Bueyrus  to  give 
confirmation.  From  lSilli  to  1S71.  the  congre- 
gation was  without  a  priest,  except  once  about 
Faster  time,  on  account  of  diluVultics  arising 
between  the  Oermau  and  Irish  portions  of  Un- 
church. Finally,  peace  was  restored,  and  May 
5.  1871,  Rev.  I).  Zinsmayer  was  appointed  to 
the  Bueyrus  charge.  He  was  the  lirst  resident 
Pastor,  and  during  his  stay  with  the  congrega- 
tion many  improvements  were  made.  The 
,  church  was  thoroughly  renovated,  frescoed,  pro 
vided  with  furniture,  and  a  line  bell,  weighing 
1.0UO  pounds,  placed  in  the  belfry.  Kev.  <;. 
Peter  had  purchased  for  $1,000  the  lot  east  of 
the  church,  but,  during  his  Pastorate,  only  ftiOO 
Were  paid  upon  this  real  estate.  The  congrega- 
tion, under  Father  Zinsmayer,  raised  sufficient 
funds  to  settle  the  debt,  and  also  erected  upon 
this  lot  a  very  line  parsonage.  Several  fairs 
were  held,  and,  although  the  congregation  num- 
bered about  thirty  two  paying  families  and 
forty-five  in  all— the  people,  though  mostly 
poor,  assisted  their  Pastor  by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions. April  27.  1S77.  Father  Zinsmayer  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  at  Shelby,  and  Rev.  II. 
I>.  Best,  the  present  Pastor,  was  sent  to  Buey- 
rus. During  the  past  three  years,  the  debt  left 
by  his  predecessor  has  been  paid.  The  church 
bee  Deceived,  at  different  times,  ai»out  $i.:-ioo 
from  the  -Ludwig  Missionsvercin  "  of  Munich, 
Bavaria.    May       1878,  Rev.  II.  D.  Bc>l  pur- 


chased of  Florist!  Locw,  for  $200,  one  and  three- 
fourths  acres  of  laud,  situated  one  mile  east  of 
Bueyrus.  and  this  has  been  laid  out  for  a  ceme- 
tery. The  lirst  person  interred  in  it  was  Mrs. 
Martha  Doerller,  who  died  August  17,  1878. 
This  cemetery  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Oil- 
more.  of  Cleveland.  Tuesday  afternoon,  <  )ctober 
19,  1880.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  church  to 
establish  independent  schools,  and  this  will, 
undoubtedly  be  the  next  project  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  congregation.  Two  attempts 
have  already  been  made  in  the  past— the  lirst 
under  Father  Spielings,  and  afterward  for  four 
months  under  Father  Zinsmayer — but  for  lack 
of  means,  these  schools  were  discontinued. 
Considering  the  limited  financial  resources  of 
most  member*  of  the  Bueyrus  charge,  the  con- 
gregation is  in  a  nourishing  condition.  Success 
has  crowned  their  labors  in  the  past,  and  the 
future  looks  bright. 

The  Disciples,  or  Church  of  Christ,  erected 
their  church  edifice  in  Bueyrus  during  the 
summer  of  1876,  and  organized  the  congrega- 
tion in  November  of  that  year.  Many  promi- 
nent niemlh-rs  of  this  chu.ch.  however,  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  Disciple  Church, 
organized  over  forty  years  previous  in  Whet- 
stone Township.  About  the  year  1 828.  Oliver 
and  Isaiah  Jones,  then  residents  of  Whetstone, 
having  heard  the  doctrines oftbe  church  taught 
in  Wayne  County,  invited  Disciple  preachers 

'  to  their  ncighlmrhood.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  members  of  this  denomination  in  Crawford 
County,  and  the  minister*  who  accepted  the 
invitation,  were  the  first  to  sow  the  seed  of  their 
religious  faith  in  this  county.  The  two  men 
who  extended  this  inv  itation,  were  for  many 
years  the  strongest  supi>orters  of  the  Whet- 
stone Church  ,  they  were  in  no  way  related  to 
each  other,  notwithstanding  they  both  removed 
from  Wayne  County.  Wire  the  same  name,  and 
professed  the  same  religious  faith.  Harrison 
Jones,  son  of  Isaiah,  and  also  one  of  the  early 

I  members,  is  still  living  and  an  eminent  minister 
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among  the  Disciples.  The  first  son-ices  held 
in  Whetstone  Township  by  Disciple  ministers 
was  about  the  year  1828.  at  the  log  cabin  of 
Oliver  Jones,  by  Elders  Comer  and  John 
Secrisk  After  the  first  meeting.  Elder  Comer 
went  on  to  Michigan  and  Elder  Seerist  returned 
to  Stark  County,  where  he  had  been  preaching. 
Seerist  had  formerly  been  a  resident  of  Kentucky, 
and  several  years  after  1828.  he  again  visited 
Crawford  County  and  preached  in  the  Camp- 
bell Sehoolhouse,  which  was  located  at  that 
time  on  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
farm  of  W.  L.  Ferall.  In  those  days  meml>ers 
of  this  denomination  were  known  as  Camp- 
bellite  Baptists.  Elder  Seerist  was  a  very  able 
man.  and  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
his  faith  in  the  township  at  stated  periods  for 
some  five  years.  When  he  left.  Elders  A. 
Burns  and  Millison  came  occasionally  and 
preached  in  the  neighborhood  ;  this  was  after 
the  year  1840.  Elder  Burns  is  a  brother  of 
Hon.  Barney  Bums,  of  Mansfield ;  he  is  now 
minister  of  the  church  at  Shelby.  Elders  Burns 
and  Millison  conducted  services  at  the  school- 
houses  or  private  residences  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  sometimes  at  the  barn  of  John 
Campbell,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
church.  Campbell  represented  Crawford  County 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature  during  the  winter  of 
1833,  1835  and  18-10.  The  Disciple  meeting- 
house in  Whetstone  was  built  about  the  year 
1845,  and  during  the  next  thirteen  years  Dr. 
Lucy.  John  and  Thomas  Rigrton  and  Jonas 
Hartzell  were  elders  of  the  congregation  ;  serv- 
ices were  conducted  during  this  period  at 
very  irregular  intervals.  Hartzell  it  still  living 
at  an  advanced  age  in  Iowa.  About  the  year 
1858,  Elder  Belton  preached  at  stated  periods 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out ;  since  that  time.  Elders  Richard 
\\  inb,gler  and  Hathaway,  have  had  charge 
ot  the  church  at  ditferent  times;  services 
were  also  conducted  occasionally  by  Charles  E. 
Van  \oorhis.  who  was  raised  in  Whetstone 


Township,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
j  active  Disciple  minister  ;  he  is  at  present  living 
in  Knox  County.    John  Cornell  also  went  out 
from  the  Whetstone  Church,  and  is  now  a  Dis- 
ciple minister  in  Iowa.    Forty  years  ago  the 
Whetstone  Disciple  Church  was  a  very  strong 
and  influential  congregation,  but  the  losses  by 
death  and  removal  reduced  the  membership 
to  such  an  extent  that  lor  many  years  religious 
i  services  were  held  very  irregularly.  Finally 
i  about  December  5,  1875.  eight  persons  met  at 
the  residence  of  Jeremiah  Correll.  in  Bucvrus, 
and  resolved  under  God  to  build  a  house  of 
worship  in  the  town  and  to  reorganize  the 
church.  These  seven  persons  were  James  Kerr, 
J.  W.  Bogan,  Samuel  Keifler.  B.  F.  Keifler. 
Edward  Fcrrcll.  Edward  Campbell.  William 
I  Arhuckle  and  Jeremiah  Correll.    A  few  days 
I  afterward  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Lane  and  Warren  streets  was  purchased,  and 
Edward  Campbell,  Jeremiah  Correll  and  B.  F 
Keifler  appointed  a  building  committee.  The 
foundation  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  the  spring 
of  1870.  and  the  basement  completed  by  No- 
vember of  that  year,  at  which  time  thirty-three 
persons  assembled  and  resolved  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  church  of  Christ, "  taking  no  creed 
but  the  Bible,  and  no  name  unknown  to  the 
Scriptures."    A  Sabbath  school  was  organized  . 
Elder  George  T.  Smith  was  called  to  preach, 
and  has  continued  with  the  congregation  since 
that  date.    His  labors  have  been  blessed,  and, 
during  the  past  four  years.  100  additional  mem- 
bers have  united  with  the  church.    The  upper 
room  of  their  church  edifice  was  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1877.  ami  the  building 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  Sep- 
tember 2,  1877.  Elder  Isaac  Errett  ofllciating. 
This  house  of  worship  is  designed  alter  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.    The  building  is 
sixty-five  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.    The  basement  is  eleven  feet,  and 
the  audience  room  above  has  an  arched  ceiling 
nineteen  feet  above  the  floor  at  the  sides,  and 
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uiained  one  year,  an<l  then  Rev.  Pettitt  supplied 
tlie  pulpit  until  July.  1859,  when  the  society  ex- 
tended u  call  to  Rev.  Gideon  Dana,  formerly  of 
Obcrlin;  this*  gentleman  remained  two  years ; 
during  his  pastorale  the  church  purchased, 
December,  1859,  the  first  pipe  organ  ever 
brought  ui  Bucyrus.  Rev.  Robert  McCunc 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Dana.  He 
continued  as  Pastor  from  July.  IStil,  to  July 
1862,  and  then  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Chaplain  at  the  National  Military  Hospital, 
on  Johnson's  Island,  near  Sandusky  City.  Rev. 
1.  C.  Kingslcy  received  a  call  in  July,  1S<>2. 
and  remained  until  about  January  1,  1SC.4. 
Several  ministers  came  occasionally  and 
preached,  but  utter  a  few  months  the  church 
was  sold  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  $3,000. 
The  organ  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  John  Pettitt,  the 
founder  of  the  church,  and  the  most  active 
member  of  the  congregation  during  the  many 
years  it  continued,  removed,  about  IStiO.  to  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan.  During  the  many 
years  he  was  a  citizen  of  Crawford  County,  he 
always  took  an  active  part  in  building  up  the 
moral  interests  of  the  community.  For  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  rode  regularly 
through  summer  s  heat  and  winter's  snows  to 
his  appointment  five  miles  distant,  and,  when 
the  weather  did  not  render  the  frontier  school- 
houses  untenable,  he  had  from  two  to  three  ap- 
pointments each  Sabbath.  On  the  last  day  of 
his  life.  Sunday.  May  1 1,1879,  he  rode  on  horse- 
back  to  his  appointment,  but,  upon  his  return, 
complained  of  being  sick,  and  in  hair  an  hour 
passed  from  his  labors  to  his  reward,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  utter  laboring  as  an 
active  minister  of  Christ  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Some  forty  years  ago.  ministers  of  ton  Prot- 
estant Methodist  Church  visited  Bucvrus  and 
conducted  religious  services  ;  possibly  the  first 
member  of  this  denomination  to  preach  in  the 
village  was  Rev.  Seeley  Bloomer.    About  1 845 


Rev.  Dalbv  organized  a  congregation  at  the 
house  of  John  Morfoot,  who  resided  at  that 
time  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Doll,  just 
north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  street 
and  the  Middletown  road.  Among  the  carly 
mcmbers  of  this  church  were  John  Morfoot 
and  wile,  now  Mrs.  John  Boyer.  John  Kelly 
and  wife.  John  Fralie  and  wife.  David  Holma 
and  wife,  Matthew  Fulloou  and  wife.  Shortly 
alter  t lie  congregation  was  organized,  the  lot  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Rensellaer  and  Walnut 
streets  was  purchased,  ami  a  meeting-house 
erected.  Rev.  Bam  ford  was  the  first  Pastor. 
Services  were  Conducted  once  every  two  weeks. 
The  congregation  in  the  village  was  a  station  on 
Bucvrus  Circuit,  which  included  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Wingerl's  Corners,  Bear  Marsh  and 
( hue  Run.  Among  those  who  had  charge  of 
this  circuit  during  the  decade  from  1815  to 
1  S55.  were  Revs.  Johu  W.  Case,  Jeremiah  Jack. 
Aaron  D.  Abbott,  Samuel  Catlin  and  James 
Duffy.  It  is  |K»ssible  that  other  ministers 
preached  regularly  to  the  Bucyrus  church  dur- 
ing this  period.  Rev.  I.  C.  Thrapp  was  Pastor 
in  ls5ii.  and.  alter  he  left,  services  were  discon- 
tinued in  the  Bucyrus  church.  The  building 
was  removed,  several  years  afterward,  to  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Eagle  Foundry,  and 
used  as  a  work  shop  until  destroyed  by  fire  in 
August,  18u7. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1  Still.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der M.  Cowan,  a  minister  connected  with  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  visited  Bucyrus 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  congregation 
of  that  denomination.  Among  t  hose  who  aided 
and  encouraged  this  minister  during  his  labors 
in  the  place,  by  attending  his  services,  were 
Dr.  C.  Fulton  and  wife,  Judge  James  Clemens 
and  wife,  Judge  Thomas  Peer  and  wife,  George 
L  Suulsbury  and  wife.  Hon.  C.  D.  Ward,  Hon. 
William  M.  Scroggs,  Hon.  William  Larwill, 
Samuel  Hoyt.  Dr.  George  Keller  and  others. 
The  tir>4  sermon  was  preached  in  the  court 
house.  October  31,  1  Still,  and  shortly  afterward 
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nccr  settlement,  sixty  years  ago.  did  not  possess, 
and  could  not  obtain,  the  many  modern  educa- 
tional improvements.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that,  in  a  community  deprived  of  many  conven- 
iences of  life,  the  early  schoolhonses  were  rude 
buildings,  poorly  furnished  and  illy  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used.  But.  in 
these  rude  log  school  buildings  in  those  early 
pioneer  days,  many  children,  who  afterward  be- 
came good,  substantial  citizens  of  the  countrv. 
received  the  only  school  instruction  they  ever 
obtained.  And  some,  who,  in  alter  years,  be- 
came distinguished  citizens  of  the  nation,  not 
only  for  their  high  moral  worth,  but  also  for 
their  intellectual  attainments,  received  the 
foundation  of  their  edncation  in  these  pioneer 
schoolhouses. 

The  first  school  taught  on  the  site  DOW  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  Bucyrus.  was  held  in  a  lit- 
tle log  cabin  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Sandusky  River,  jnst  north  of  the  lot  occupied 
by  Silas  Bower's  residence.  This  cabin  was 
erected  by  the  Beadle  family  on  their  land,  and 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  them  as  a  res- 
idence. It  has  long  since  passed  away,  but  at 
that  time  was  west  of  the  town  plat,  laid  out  on 
Norton's  land  after  this  cabin  was  built.  Will- 
iam Blowers  taught  the  school  held  in  this  rude 
building  during  the  winter  of  1*22-23.  He  was 
fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  very  good  education.  The  attendance 
was  not  large,  and  nearly  all  those  who  were 
pupils  in  this  first  school  at  Rueyrus  are  dead 
and  gone;  however.  Horace  Rowse  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Jones,  two  of  them,  still  remain  citizens 
of  Bueyrns.  Blowers  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
f  1.50  per  pupil,  for  a  term  of  three  months  and 
"  boarded  around."  His  text-books  were  Pike's 
Arithmetic.  Dillworth's  Spelling-book  and  the 
Columbian  Orator.  The  next  winter.  Blowers 
taught  a  school  in  Liberty  Township  :  he  was 
one  of  the  first  two  licentiates  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Crawford  County,  and  for 
many  years  an  active  minister  of  that  denomi- 


nation. Butterficld.  in  his  history,  relates  the 
following  in  regard  to  this  first  school :  "An 
incident  of  this  school  is  rcroeml>ered,  the  hero- 
ine of  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  respected 
matrons  of  our  town— then  a  sprightly  lass  of 
half  a  dozen  summers.  Once  upon  a  time,  this 
'  pretty,  winsome,  wee  thing '  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  school-room  promptly  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M„  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes  upon  her  feet, 
an  event  calculated  to  produc  a  •  profound  sen- 
sation in  those  pioneer  times  ;  but  in  preparing 
the  leather  for  these  shoes,  the  blacking  of  the 
tanner  gave  out.  and.  as  there  was  none  to  be 
had  nearer  than  Zanesville.  the  consequence 
was.  that,  rather  than  send  so  many  miles  for 
an  additional  supply,  only  one  shoe  was  black  ; 
the  other  WOt  quite  red.  In  those  days, '  despotic 
fashion '  had  not  swayed  her  scepter  over  the 
heads  of  the  mothers  of  Bucyrus."  Shortly 
after  this  first  school.  Altie  Keut  taught  another 
near  where  Samuel  Ludwignow  lives,  and  some 
of  her  pupils  resided  in  the  new  town.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Norton,  now  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jones,  one 
of  her  scholars,  relates  that  the  teacher  fur- 
nished her  good  pupils  with  "  rewards  of  merit" 
These  tokens  were  homemade;  designed  by 
the  instructor,  and  highly  colored  with  golden- 
seal and  blood-root.  Joseph  Newell  also  taught 
in  the  same  building  after  Miss  Kent 

The  first  public  sehoolhouse  built  in  Rueyrus 
was  erected  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  ai  t  of 
1824.  establishing  free  schools  in  Ohio.  The 
site  occupied  by  this  building  was  at  the  oust 
end  of  the  lot.  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Mary  streets.  This  lot  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Charles  Vollrath.  The  sehoolhouse 
Rtood  on  the  spot  just  west  of  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  now  stands.  "  The  building 
was  of  logs.  The  builders  had  no  need  of  nn 
architect ;  hence  there  was  no  plan  and  specifi- 
cations. It  was  1  to  be  of  logs,  and  twenty  feet 
square  ;'  a  summary  understood  by  nil  without 
the  aid  of  au  elevation." — Hattrrfirld.  "  It  was 
furnished  in  t  he  cheapest  and  most  simple  style. 
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the  building  which  many  scholars  of  the  town    (tout  home.    The  text  honks  then  Used  were: 
attended.                                             1  Webster's  Klemeotary  Spoiler,  McGuffey's  Fir-t. 

The  progressive  citizens,  knowing  that  the    Secoud.  Tiiir.l  and    Fourth  llea.ler.  Porter's 
interests  of  their  children  demanded  more  and    Rhetorical  Reader,  fJolhurn's  Mental  Arithme- 
better  accommodations,  made  arrangements  for    tie.    Adams     Practical    Arithmetic.  Olney's 
a  larger  building.     Mr.  Scroggs  says  in  his  I  Geography.  Kirkhams  Grammar,  and  Oott- 
historical  sketch  :  ••  In  1839,  the  brick  school-    stock's  Natural  Philosophy.    Declamations  and 
house,  which  was  then  too  small  to  hold  all  the    compositions  were  in  order  each  week.  Some 
pupils,  ha.l  to  give  way  to  a  more  imposing    of  our  most  suhstantial  citizens  received  all 
structure.    A  frame  building.  .'.UxMll  feet,  two    their  school  education  in  the  old  brick  And 
stories  high,  divided  into  four  rooms,  with  j  frame  Bcboolbouses." 

closets  and  suitable  stairs,  was  erected  upon       In  those  earlv  davs.  it  was  seldom  that  the 
the  school  lot  near  where  the  old  brick  had  i  village  school,  supported  by  the  public  school 
stood.    The  house  was  finished  in  good  style,    fund,  ottered  facilities  to  those  scholars  who 
and  was  furnished  with  the  l>est  kind  of  school-    wished  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
house  furniture  then  in  use.  made  of  black    branches  usually  taught  in  normal  schools  and 
walnut  plank,  the  value  of  which  at  this  time    academies.     In  order   to  supplv  this  want, 
would  be  a  small  fortune  in  itself.    The  house    experienced  teachers  would  occasionally  cstal, 
was  provided  with  a  belfry  and  line  bell,  and,    lish  a  higher  school  and  charge  tuition.  Tin- 
when  entirely  finished,  it  was  punted  white  ]  People*  Forvm,  of  March  23.  1840,  contains  a 
w.th  green  blinds,  and  was  the  best  and  most    card  from  K.  G.  Chambers,  announcing  "that 
imposing  p„blic  schoolhouse  in  this  part  of  the    he  had  permanently  located  in  the  place  and 
SUite    School  was  first  opened  in  this  building,    is  prepared  to  teach,  in  the  most  thoroughly 
October,  1840,  and  was.  in  a  qualified  sense,  a  !  scientific  manner,  the  various  branches  of 
graded   school.     The   first  teachers  were  S.    science  usually  taught  in  high  schools  ami 
g             SqUiCr  M'88CS  Marsl,allr  Cary  and    colleges."    Mr!  Chamlwrs  occupied  for  sonic  1 

'S'^'                                                          months,  one  of  the  four  rooms  in  the  old  frame  [ 

If.  fry  taught  the  more  advanced  boys  and    schoolhouse,  now  the  Monnett  House.    He  did 
.ad  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools    permanently  locate  in  the  county,  for  he  iaat 
^0U£l  he  spent  no  part  of  Ins  sehool  hours  i„    l)rcscllt  tt  rMnX    llf   \v,,,,stone  Township 
s  pen  s„,g.  and  never  taught  in  a  place  other    gomo  oif;,ltwll  monthfl  ,jr,.vil,us  to  this,  Joseph 
tl un  the  room  under  his  immediate  charge.    R.  Whi.ham  conducted  a  high  school  in  the 
Lt^,teTll,rh,v,'Mh^    *"'«*-•■   Tin-  IW,  Fur,,,,,  of  October  20, 

lis    V  n  7               "irlS"  MiSS  <,ar"V  a,,,,    ™7.                **»  following  notice,  which  is 
te",ers  Less'  inT  *t    A"  *             #™  "  *                «»'       educational  system 

society.    There  was  no  regular  course  of  study       ^  ' 

prescribed 1.    The  common    English   branches       H««h  School. -The  undesigned,  s  pedeata  of  J* 
were  taught,  and,  when  boys  or  girls  desired     Ttnon  College.  Pennaylrnnin.  would  respectfully  inform 
instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Algebra     the  eililen»  of  Bucyrua  and  Ticinity,  that  he  propose* 
they  could  be  accommodated;    but.  if  they    10  comrocnc«  a  H'k'«  School  in  the  (own  of  Bucvn.s. 
became   extravagant   in    their    desires    an  1    HllTinK  hB<1  c°n«iJer«l.]e  experience  in  teachinp.  he 
wanted  to  get  still  higher  thev  h  wl  t«  l        '     flliHe^l,  hi,,,Bclf  *at  he  «ill  not  prure  uasoatptaUtto 

.      J   »U  to  M  sent    ,ho9c  who  m,y  m  proper  l0  Icn(,  bim  lheir  plunge. 

► 

L 

1 


-  H,STOHV  »r™™F<>H»  corsrr. 


I.:««orT,,T,(s  "rWU  fOUXTV. 

L,"in  •«  QrTk  unl,       ^  B,*«y.  «•        8  w    t«acher«.  and  B  IUII ' ,  ",0  nam«  of  all  these 

br»„,,„.  -7.1  If«wH«.  «*»     hi.w  th   .   m,uh  P^ter  one  to  describe 


w,c.7MBrK",,,f"'wi,b'i,e,,iKhw 
n.*  ^t::r,"u"'"i,"fi^ 

r,'«  8cM*«n  will  „„.  '0  00 

5         -he  n,i.,.fi..  ,  r  "     '       ;  c<,n,„1Pnc. 

<**i«i  b.ir.^w  ,heTf"id,,,<'-  •« 

Bl^«i'»,  Oetobw  26,  i,s,7  R-  **muM. 


^"'"{WiHleman 


* -»r  Parties  iacidTn*  ^  ^  , 

t,M^  *«»  ««.Wl.t  dnrin*  thi  ,  '  A,",,,,-r 
.Messrs,  Mr,\/itlli-ii  M,,;  M  ,  f<>m'''"''-''- 

Kiskade,,.  i{oWS);  .  '  am^  "<»is,  Plants, 
Ever**  and  "j*  '  '  ^  'V Needh.*, 

•  toughl  in  th«  ft  ,{"w«"  Hie  Misses'  r     '    „        ,a',ies-  K'ni'v 

"J^emploj-w,  several    ,  s  >       '  '",iM,"M»    «'«  I ,  "   /  !"\,  M!'«>  WO*. 

'""(Is  bated,  and  u„.n  ,       l""ff,,s"«'  public    reenfl  ,    „      '     '  "ill  doubtl,^ 

°'  h«m  that  |„.  »l,»ue.    ft  is  reports  I    t|lotlll  „,       °'  t)M  f  l»nes  that  are  past  0r..n 

^^^iatet^n-        r,„,ish,v  (;:.n(,r   ^      p-;. fdjanv,  ^  The 

teke  advnnta.^  of  „        "  ,,,oss       «Hd  not    of       ,.  •  of  tho  St«t«  <»"  Pebniarv  "I 

^dcrec.  hi,,,  n  '  !*  '"^r    »-<«  villa"  v  J      'C  ^  f"  ^ 


i 


P^liinea*.     'V"  •  r,,r,,°,n' 

n'tu«^i.  and  when  t  ll     '      ^  diHt"»«.  ta^o  oftl              "»»w«.telj-  took  adv^ 

°"  ani'  for  stavi,,.,  J     kce|M"«        UP  *o  WJ,S  'then       "  "  ^  «*«ol  system,  which 

i  z  ,itif-te  fnt,ri  v . at  s!:e  toM  h-  ««-fiei 1  r.  ™  :r  rver  necess^  ^ 

=P    r  the  ncw  P'«»  '1^1  been  ex- 


;n«u:  rue    I  ^ 
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plained  to  the  •■  intelligent  voter,"  the  question 
was  again  submitted  some  weeks  later,  al>out 
July,  1849.  The  result  of  this  election  was  a 
victory  for  the  present  graded  school  system 
by  a  fair  majority.  Jacoh  Scroggs,  Esq..  says, 
ia  his  Centennial  History  :  « The  persons 
most  active  in  securing  this  plan  were  Hon. 
Josiah  Scott,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Dr.  Willis  Merriman.  Aaron  Cary.  Dr. 
Jacob  Augenstein.  Hon.  L.  W.  Hall.  .J.  B*.  Lar- 
will,  Rev.  John  Pettitt,  John  Anderson.  John 
Moderwell,  M.  F.  Bean,  editor  of  the  Forum. 
and  Col.  Zalmon  Rowse.  There  were  no  doubt, 
others  who  were  active  and  efficient  in  produc- 
!  ing  the  desired  result,  but  the  above  named 
are  at  this  time  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  most  serious  and  obstinate  oppo- 
sition came  from  a  few  men  of  wealth,  who  had 
no  children  to  educate,  or  who  cared  but  little 
for  any  education  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  compute  interest  at  12  per  cent"  Shortly 
after  this  system  had  been  adopted,  the  citizens 
assembled  and  elected  the  following  persons  as 
the  first  Board  of  Education  of  the  Bucyrus 
Union  Schools:  Rev.  John  Pettitt,  John 
Anderson.  Aaron  Cary,  Dr.  Jacob  Augenstein. 
Dr.  Willis  Merriman  and  John  Moderwell, 
These  were  all  active  and  zealous  friends  of 
education  ami  of  the  new  plan,  and  the  union 
school  was  iu  the  hands  of  its  friends.  The 
board  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
Merriman  as  President.  Aaron  Cary  sis  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  Jacob  Augenstein  as" Treasurer. 
For  some  reason,  the  board  was  delayed  in  get- 
ting everything  arranged,  and  the  organization 
of  the  schools  was  not  completed  until  the 
spring  of  1850.  The  board  then  published  in 
the  Ptaplti  Forum  of  April  20,  1850,  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  : 

School  Nonos.-The  Buoyrus  Public  School*  will 
commence  on  the  fir.nt  Monday  in  May,  under  the  Su 
perintendence  of  I.  Booth,  Principal.     He  walV- 
******  Mias  Tft7,or-  «r  S^cu,e,  N.  V.,  M8i,unt 
to  the  Principal  in  ,he  High  School;  Mr.  Bowleg  of 


Anhland,  to  take  charge  of  the  Secondary  or  Grammar 
School;  Mr.  Schepf,  Qf  this  place,  to  conduct  the  Ger- 
man department,  aud  Miss  McCracken  and  Miss  Fili- 
simmon*  the  primary  scholars  not  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  school  under  the  law,  will  be  receded  on  the 
following  terms,  vu.  : 

For  tuition  in  Primary  Department,  per  quarter  of 
eleven  weeks  ?2  00 

For  tuition  in  Secondary  Department  or  Grammar, 
per  quarter  of  eleven  weeks   3  00 

For  tuition  in  High  School,  per  quarter  of  eleven 
weeks   5  00 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Bucyrus. 

A.  Cabt,  Sttrtttiry. 

In  the  above  notice,  the  name  of  N.  P.  Tarr. 
teacher  of  the  Junior  Grammar,  was  for  some 
reason  omitted,  and  the  grading  during  the 
first  term  was  not  as  advertised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, lint  as  follows:  High  School.  Senior 
Grammar.  Junior  Grammar,  Secondary  aud 
Primary.  Miss  Diana  Taylor,  the  first  High 
School  teacher,  was  employed  at  $25  per 
month  ;  T.  C.  Bowles  received  the  same  amount 
for  teaching  the  Senior  Grammar  ;  N.  P.  Tarr. 
taught  the  Junior  Grammar  for  a  short  time, 
hut  he  took  sick,  ami  the  board  employed  Jacob 
Scroggs  to  take  his  place  at  $20  per  month 
Misses  Ann  McCracken  and  Maria  Fitzsimm-ms 
(now  Mrs.  Dr.  Byron,  of  Cpper  Sandusky)  had 
charge  of  the  Secondary  and  Primary  Pepart- 
racnts  aud  received  SF5  per  month.  Prof.  Israel 
Booth,  the  first  Superintendent,  was  employed 
at  a  salary  of  $l»0U  per  annum.  A  special  tax 
was  levied  by  the  board  sufficient  in  amount, 
when  added  to  the  Slate  fund,  to  pay  these 
teachers  ami  current  expenses. 

Prof  Booth  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  organize  aud  re- 
dace  to  a  system  the  adverse  elements  of  the 
old  district* schools.  Butterfield  says  :  "His 
fault  was  eccentricity  and  forgetfulncss.  but  lie 
succeeded  ami  succeeded  well."  In  the  Cen- 
tennial sketch,  it  is  stated  :  -  Ho  was  a  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  gentleman,  who  taught 
about  one-half  his  time  aud  had  his  regular 
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classy.  the       T  ~-Ll_3.  UOUNTr. 

h*  con,l„ct„l  fl  *V  to  «■"*•"  1  a,„l  »„  Z'  ™tB°<>Ulr«"»™«ltm>vciw 

•r'<%^*rxrur  *-  i  if 8  ^ 

this  was  enjatlv  in  ♦         7  »'"!    remove  i    ,  ,       *  00      an,,u"'-  Booth 

r^^rrr^'tr* *•  ^teirr  *• 

formed    Tl.n  r*      .  Work  bei»fi'  Per-  I  T»u»  *i  ,u         -"""an.  where  he  died  i,,  ifi,:n 

Superintendent  ni„? .         to  «uldc  tJ>c  '  J  M  Ilil  H     Nmeml,er  8-  1832,  with  Prof 

<hc  pupils.    The   otr      "  g°,,0nil  f«r    cation  a,  d  ,  Xr  8  fine  «* 

at      frame  2  J!,      **!f0le,,t'         Wd    one  year  ,„?  *  He  remain.! 

•  »ow  the  Mria^w.  „.  ^     Dav.d  Kerr  was  then  employe,]  |>v 

and  took  eh,..-,*.  ....        1  .  3  ' 


80as  Block,  now  I  CCOTJ  ^  °f 

P^ded  wiu,  any  Ion.  rC,r  Wa8  Dot 

&C0itiW&f  tJll        !  furn'ture.  and  the 

f"  ^porar^ «  ^  £  * 
But  ^  this  iLTnT      WOre  "0t  ""K*"* 

public  examine!  er  U,e  nrst 

biti^  given  for  j"a.r::'8  were  hdd «« 


biti«"«  given  fo;;n,nation8  WGre  Jy^H  ^  J"  K"  Ma«°«-  -  graduate 

» with th^r^ I *-?■  He 

Mr  year. 


■  —     —         vnu  nnr 

,u        Lutheran  Church  Th 
n»My  in  favor  with  T  *Ch°°l 
fir*  year  all  oLn  Pe°P'e*  and  ***  the 

a  schoolhou^  Th  P"r,)°Se  °f  hui,din« 
8ct»ooI  and  Kramm»     r°min0(,ate  tho  high 

T7nd^^£ZTT*£ t,,e  pri- 

of  P«P<l8  increase  \    ,    .'  As 

^on^t^^40^'^.    For  several 

and  fall  1,  "S  durin^  f'e  summer 
wi„f».        ™»  which  extendi  ti  .u  ' 


»»  board,  and  took  Lr"  ^  Cm^,0^l  by 
the  fall  of  1853.    Kor  a'  w  »        '    °*  8  '*D 

t^h^adpracticeJ^'r^rTr40 
ceivcd  mil)  m  au„um   rni    .-,Ua-    1Ie  re- 

remembered  bv  those  «h  "g  be 

was  to  be  care, \  T  ^  " 

ofV-UP  I,        Was  J-  K-  Maaon,  a  graduate 
of  Y  ale  College  -a  young  man  of  fine  scholL 
tie  attainments,  but  «->H.  im   !  SUloUs 


rate  of  $(>()()  per  year 

[The  following  page3,  „pon  Mf 
ra  .Hs  rat.on  and  management  of  the  SeVrus 
•schools,  we  deem  of  interest,  and  h,ve  h  (  i 

At  the  opening  of  the  sprincr  term  h.  i  -i 
185t>  >rr  T  u„.  i  °    ™-  ln  April 

Wrini  .'  P  -V  Cntercd  UP°n  ,,is  d-Hies  as 
Supenn tendent,  and  his  labors  constitute  a  em 

"  tlj°  '"Sto^of  *be  schools.    At  that  time 
the  unifjn  school  <.v«t«m        •    ■  me> 

that  a  system  ortri-rf  a"d 
fr.nr,  i  •  *  >•  of  schools  should  be 

^~--Z:r    noap,,  w'th  the  remark.  «  We 
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cannot  tell  you  anything  attout  the  schools,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  completely  run  down."  The 
whole  corps  of  teachers  was  new,  and  there 
were  neither  the  registers  of  the  past  term  nor 
any  official  reports  to  guide  him.  But  the 
heart  of  the  new  Superintendent  was  in  his 
work.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Na- 
val College,  located  at  Camberwell,  a  suburb  of 
London,  England  This  naval  school  was  con- 
ducted mainly  upon  the  Bell  system,  and,  as 
pupil  and  as  monitor  under  this  plan,  Mr.  Hop- 
ley  had  boon  trained  in  the  art  of  instructing 
large  classes.  He  was.  moreover,  a  good  sys- 
tematize^ and  he  soon  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  citizens  recognized  this,  and  gave 
him  their  cordial  support.  To  what  extent  he 
succeeded,  two  extracts  from  the  Bucyrus  pa- 
pers will  show.  The  following  notice  of  a  con- 
test among  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  is 
taken  from  a  communication  by  Dr.  W.  R.  S. 
Clark,  and  published  in  the  Journal  December 
27,  18"i6.  The  portions  complimentary  to  the 
Superintendent  and  teachers  arc  omitted  as  un- 
necessary in  a  history  of  the  Bucyrus  schools  : 

Not  leas  than  fifty  scholars  were  at  one  time  on  the 
floor,  each  intently  engaged  in  spelling  and  defining 
the  words  pronounced  to  them  from  MoGufley'a  Fourth 
Reader.  After  three  hours,  twelve  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  still  retained  their  position  on  the  floor, 
having  neither  spelled  nor  denned  a  single  word  incor- 
rectly, although  600  had  been  given  to  them.  The 
finale  was  exceedingly  spirited.  The  generality  of  the 
pupils  retained  their  position  until  935,  969,  930, 
020  and  900  words  had  been  pronounced.  One  young 
liidy  maintained  her  position  against  an  opposition  of 
ten,  spelling  down  in  succession  nine  of  them,  when 
the  exercises  were  closed  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
book  had  been  exhausted.  Altogether,  this  young  lady 
must  have  spelled  and  defined  over  250 


The  young  lady  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  so  complimentary  a  manner  was  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Swingly.now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gormly  ;  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Murcella  Swingly,  was  the'only  per- 
son left  on  the  other  side. 

From  tbe  Journal,  of  December  3,  1857,  the 


following  is  taken  from  a  report  of  a  similar 
contest,  involving,  this  time,  however,  the  three 
highest  schools.  This  extract  has  an  added  in- 
terest, because  it  recalls  the  names  of  many  who 
have  since  grown  to  be  honored  and  respected 
citizens,  and  themselves  heads  of  families : 

The  multitude  which  crowded  the  spacious  room 
was  indicative  of  the  deep  interest  which  parents  are 
taking  in  relation  ta  the  schools.  *  *  •  *  I  have 
taken  some  pains  in  procuring  the  names  of  those 
scholars  that  did  so  great  credit  to  themselves,  and  am 
proud  to  publish  them  to  the  readers  of  the  Journtl. 
and  feel  confident  that  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
school  in  the  country.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  pupils  who  spelled  through  a  book  of  over  one 
thousand  words:  In  the  high  school,  Misses  Mary  E. 
Moderwell,  Georgianna  Merriman,  Elizabeth  MoJer 
well,  Amanda  Kimrnel,  Jane  Sims,  Melinda  Lightner, 
Ophel'a  Didie.  Elisabeth  Rexroth  and  Sarah  Rexroth, 
and  Master  Hiram  Moderwell;  in  the  senior  grammar 
school,  Misses  Ilelen  Van  Tyne,  Fidelia  Howenstein, 
Mary  Oormly.  Lydia  Rexroth,  Elitabeth  Rowse,  Mar- 
garet Fulton,  Anna  T.  Fulton,  Elizabeth  Bradley,  Mas- 
ters A.  Van  Tyne,  D.  Hall,  J.  Moderwell,  Eugene  Sims, 
D.  Kanzleiter.  Rufua  Kuhn  and  Leroy  Henthorn.  Mis* 
Emma  Shaw,  from  the  junior  grammar  school,  retained 
her  place  on  the  floor  during  the  pronunciation  of  over 
900  words,  and  Miss  Mary  Howenstein,  from  the  same 
department,  kept  up  until  after  800  words  had  been  de- 
livered, spelled  and  defined. 

These  results  were  not  produced  by  any  un- 
usual effort,  as  Mr.  Hoplcy  afterward  explained 
in  a  communication  to  the  piper ;  they  were  the 
result  of  steady  perseverance,  a  few  minutes 
only  each  day,  and  of  encouraging  mutual 
competition  in  large  classes.  In  consequence 
of  complaints  wholly  factious,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  visit 
the  schools  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
their  condition.  This  committee  consisted  of 
S.  R.  Harris,  Esq..  John  A.  Gormly,  Esq.,  and 
Rev.  J.  Crouse,  and  the  following  extract  taken 
from  their  report,  illustrates  the  system  upon 
which  the  schools  were  being  so  thoroughly 
taught  and  so  rapidly  elevated  : 

In  all  the  schools  except  the  nigh  School,  there  are 
but  two  classes  in  each  department,  and  all  the  pupil" 
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P»form  hi,  ow„  B-rt  !!  ,1         *  each  ■">*  not  onlv     ,  a  m.nle  TW™,  o~  

m°Li'S  C'MSn,",C,•  *nd  b-    en^0,le,,  ,1"ri1"^  the  |»«t  fnn   "m    r  °f  P"pi'* 

'  IS"*;  aVf™Te  daih-  at-  J 


'  ~"<*  Wolf  in  his  J£  0",w'«  ^  <be  other,  ad. 
«<H"remeDt,  he  mai      •  ■»?      «be  •OOBP^  of  his 

.  ^^tkW,be/r  "    V""  «■  the 

1  »■-.■.«..  o^'X  o7Tourffles,,i^ 

Ju»'or  Intermediate  "1  of  «»"-™«ic  i.  the 
0  *°out  thirt,  smal,  *J There  „.  .  ch„ 

ProWded  with  .  2S  IT1!"  °rd'r  °n  *•  ""or, 
'  '*ch,,.  «!:  -  °a  ftnJ  "ultiplier  as  announced  by 


tendance  -J^r,  •'    r,L  '^"V  avenW 
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and  for  the  last  twelve  months'  service  be  re- 
ceived $1,G00.  During  the  half  decade  ho  was 
in  charge,  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  more 
thoroughly  systematized  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  the  first  class  completed  the  course 
and  graduated  March  25,  1870.  In  the  six 
months  preceding  this  date,  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  as  follows  :  High  school, 
38;  four  grammar  schools,  182;  five  interme- 
diate schools,  266  ;  four  primary  schools,  299  ; 
total,  785.  The  crowning  work  of  Mr.  Har- 
per's administration  was  the  building  of  the 
new  union  school  house,  the  most  important 
event  hi  the  history  of  the  Bucyrus  Union 
Schools.  Since  the  public  schools  of  the  town 
have  been  organized,  there  may  have  been  men 
in  charge  of  them  who  possessed  a  better  edu- 
cation than  this  gentleman,  but  no  Superinten- 
dent has  excelled  him  in  the  natural  ability  to 
govern  the  scholars.  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  tho 
five  years  ho  was  in  charge,  he  personally  used 
the  rod  upon  refractory  pupils  more  than  half 
a  dozen  times.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  scholars  who  attended  the  higher 
grades  during  his  long  term  of  service,  for  the 
many  instructive  and  entertaining  talks  in 
which  he  imparted  to  them  much  valuable  in- 
formation not  found  in  the  text  books. 

Miss  Marcella  Swingly,  teacher  of  the  high 
school  for  nearly  all  the  preceding  six  years, 
was,  in  September,  1870,  promoted  to  the  su- 
periutendency,  and  received  a  salary  of  $1,100 
during  her  third  year.  The  idea  of  having  a 
lady  Superintendent  was  declared  to  be  an 
"experiment"  by  the  board  that  employed  her. 
It  proved  in  most  things  to  bo  a  successful 
one,  and,  during  the  three  years  of  her  admin- 
istration, the  pupils  advanced  in  scholarship, 
and  most  citizens  were  satisfied.  Occasionally' 
when  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to  government' 
she  did  not  receive  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  hearty  support  which  should  have 
been  extended  to  a  lady  in  charge  of  bo  mam- 
refractory  pupils,  and  consequently  at  time* 


the  position  she  occupied  was  particularly  try- 
ing and  embarrassing.  She  was  also  opposed 
by  citizens  who  did  not  believe  the  doctrines 
taught  by  those  who  are  endeavoriug  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  their  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution.  However,  she  had 
many  warm  friends,  who  have  always  admired 
her  many  sterling  qualities  as  a  Christian  lady. 
It  is  worthy  of  historical  note  that  she  is  the 
only  person  who  has  occupied  in  the  Bucyrus 
Union  Schools  the  different  stations  of  a  pupil 
in  several  grades,  a  teacher  of  several  grades 
and  finally  General  Superintendent  over  all 
departments. 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  the  board  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Hamil- 
ton, a  graduate  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, located  in  Ann  Arbor,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,700  per  year.  Since  1873,  the  schools  have 
been  under  his  fostering  care,  and  during  this 
period,  seven  classes  have  completed  the  high 
school  course  and  graduated.  He  is  a  polished 
gentleman,  possessing  a  fine  classical  education, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  now  serving  his  eighth 
year  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bucyrus  schools, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  his  labors  are  appre- 
ciated by  an  unusually  censorious  public.  Al- 
though Mr.  Hamilton  teaches  over  half  his  time, 
there  has  never  been  a  better  general  supervis- 
ion than  during  his  administration.  Teachers 
meetings  arc  held  each  week,  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent.  Examinations  of  teachers  are 
conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
board ;  they  arc  both  oral  and  written.  The 
pupils  in  the  various  grades  arc  examined  twite 
each  term,  and  these  tests  of  scholarship  arc 
also  both  oral  and  written.  At  the  present 
time,  tho  schools  are  graded  and  classified  as 
follows  :  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  Primary  ;  A,  B  and  C 
Intermediate  ;  A,  B  and  C  Grammar ;  the  Ger- 
man-English School  and  the  High  School.  The 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  these  depart- 
ments during  the  school  year  ending  June  11> 
1880,  was  as  follows  : 
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to  the  brick  schoolhouse,  and  to  lew  a  tax  of 
19,000  for  this  purpose.    The  two  anil  one-half 
acre  lot  east  of  the  brick  building  was  pur- 
chased of  John  A.  Gormlv  for  $1, <>.*>0.  and  $l>,- 
000  of  the  tax  voted  was  levied,  but  the  other 
propositions  voted  by  the  citizens  were  not 
carried  into  effect.    Two  years  afterward,  April 
25,  1865,  the  Congregational  Church  was  pur- 
chased  for  $3,000,  and  fitted  up  with  four 
schoolrooms,  and  these  for  a  time  relieved  the 
crowded  departments.    In  January,  lStlll  the 
territory  of  District  No.  2  was  added  to  Buey- 
rus  Special  School  District,  and  shortly  after 
this,  the  Senior  Grammar  Department  was  as- 
signed quarters  in  the  old  district  schoolhouse, 
at  the  western  end  of  Warren  street  The 
proposition  to  levy  a  tax  of  $40,000,  aud  build 
a  large  edifice,  was  submitted  at  a  special  elec- 
tion held  February  24,  lSlitj,  but  the  citizens 
rejected  this  by  a  majority  of  104  in  a  vote  of 
over  four  hundred.    It  was  generally  admitted, 
however,  that  the  interests  of  the  children  de- 
manded more  and  better  school  accommoda- 
tions ;  and,  after  the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  another  year,  the  board  submitted, 
at  a  special  election,  held  April  13,  1867,  two 
other  propositions,  asking  for  either  $10,000  or 
$20,000.    Roth  of  these  were  carried  by  Iarsje 
majorities.    The.  board  employed  A.  Koehler, 
a  Cleveland  architect,  to  elaborate  their  design, 
and  furnish  the  necessary  maps,  elevations  and 
specifications.    The  coutract  for  building  the 
edifice  was  let  to  the  Bucyrtis  Machine  Works 
at  $4i;,!>00.    Excavations  for  the  cellar  were 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and,  in  April. 
1868,  the  old  brick  building  was  torn  down! 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  Thursday,  Julv  30, 
18G8,  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  five  thousand  persons.    In  the 
cavity  of  this  stone  was  fastened  an  oblon-  tin 
box.  and  within  this  they  placed  the  following 
articles :  "  A  parchment  roll  of  the  schools, 
beautifully  written  in  India  ink,  by  Fred  M. 
Swingly,  showing  the  scholarship  and  deport 

ment  of  every  scholar  belonging  to  the  union 
schools,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  copies  of 
the  Crawford  County  Forum  and  Rucyrus  Jour- 
nal, a  fine  specimen  of  printing,  a  certificate  of 
the  County  Clerk,  to  which  was  attached  the 
official  seal,  a  marriage  certificate  by  Probate 
Judge,  with  official  seal,  specimen  of  nickel 
coins,  specimen  of  fractional  currency,  several 
pieces  of  curious  coin,  copy  of  the  State  School 
Commissioners'  report,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles."    After  the  Masonic  ceremonies,  the 
crowd  adjourned  to  the  grove,  where  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Joshua  Crouae,  John 
R.  Clymer,  editor  of  the  Firrum,  and  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Graesslc,  Pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.    The  stone  foundation  was  completed 
during  the  summer  of  ISO'S,  and  the  brick  walls 
were  rapidly  pushed  forward  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  so  that  by  February  1,  1869, 
the  immense  structure  was  under  roof.  For 
nine  months  succeeding  April  1.  18f>S,  the 
schools  were  discontinued.     Monday,  Jan- 
uary 4.  18(jn,  six  departments  were  opened— 
the  High  School  in  Blair's  hall,  the  Senior 
Grammar  in  the  district  schoolhouse,  the  Jun- 
ior Grammar  and  Intermediates  in  the  old 
frame  building.    The  new  building  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1 8(»9.  and  dedi- 
cated ou  the  evening  of  September  28,  at  which 
time  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  assembled 
at  Chapel  Hall,  where  the  following  exercises 
were  held  :    A  masterly  poem  of  dedication, 
written  by  William  Hubbard,  was  read  by  J.  R 
Clymer  ;  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A. 
S.  Milholland.  C.  W.  Butterfleld,  Hon.  D.  W. 
Henkle.  State  School  Commissioner,  Prof.  J.  0. 
Hartzler,  Miss  Sarah  Frantz,  and  others.  The 
ceremonies  were  then  concluded  with  a  public 
dance. 

The  Bucyrus  Union  School  building  stands 
at  the  south  end  of  Lane  street.    It  is  con- 
structed of  stone  and  brick,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  finished  in  a  plain,  but 
neat  and  durable  style.    In  the  creation  of  this 
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edifice,  the  board  bad  several  designs  in  view 
— to  provide  enough  large,  commodious, 
well-lighted,  healthfully  ventilated  schoolrooms 
for  the  youth,  not  only  of  the  present,  but 
for  future  generations.  The  building,  which 
is  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  nine-foot 
basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  dome, 
presents  a  massive,  elegant  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  breadth  and  spacious- 
ness about  the  entire  structure,  inside  as  well 
as  outside,  that  pleases  all  who  have  compared 
it  with  other  public  buildings.  The  entire 
lenjjth  is  208  feet ;  depth  of  center  or  main 
building,  120  feet;  depth  of  wing,  45  feet. 
There  are  twenty-one  large  rooms,  besides  a 
fine  hall  for  exhibitions,  which  is  capable  or 
seating  500  persons.  The  building  also  con- 
tains wide,  airy  halls  with  convenient  closets 
for  clothes  ;  numerous  doors  for  entrance  and 
exit,  so  that  the  larger  and  smaller  pupils  are 
separated  and  all  are  secure  in  case  of  fire  or 
other  casualty.  The  edifice  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  schoolyard,  four  acres  in  extent, 
one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  oak  groves  so  frequently  found  upon 
the  Sandusky  Plains. 

The  total  amount  paid  the  Bucynis  Machine 
Company  on  their  contract,  was  $50.I15.C*J. 
The  furniture,  bell,  furnaces,  stone  pavements, 
fences,  gas-pipe,  cisterns,  wells,  drains,  out- 
buildings and  other  improvements  cost  over 
$25,000,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the  edifice 
upward  of  $75,000.  The  citizens  voted  a  tax 
of  $20,000,  April  13,  1807,  and  an  additional 
$20,000  on  November  28,  1SUS.  The  old 
buildings  were  sold  for  about  $5,000.  These 
levies  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire 
expense  of  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  the  board, 
desiring  an  additional  $12,000.  called  a  put.lic 
meeting,  which  assembled  at  the  court  house, 
January  22,  1870.  They  submitted  a  report  to 
the  citizens,  who  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  school  accounts  during  the  preced- 
ing four  years.    This  committee  made  an  elabo- 


rate report  to  the  public,  in  which  was  included 
an  itemized  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  board  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
investigation.  Although  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  board  had  made  some  mistakes, 
no  evidence  was  found  which  proved  them  to 
be  guilty  of  fraud  or  official  dishonesty.  During 
the  preceding  four  years,  they  had  expended 
over  $120,000  of  school  funds.  The  citizens, 
who  were  laboring  under  a  heavy  tax  levied  to 
raise  this  amount,  naturally  supposed  the  ex- 
penses incurred  were  too  high,  and,  when  the 
special  election  was  held,  March  2,  1870,  they 
refused  the  additional  $12,000,  by  a  vote  of 
202  to  151.  The  school  treasury  was  empty, 
and  funds  were  •  necessary  in  order  to  conduct 
the  schools  ;  the  l>oard  applied  to  a  friendly 
Legislature,  which,  by  a  special  act,  granted 
what  the  citizens  had  refused.  But  the  citizens 
would  not  forgive  the  members  of  the  board, 
who  had  outwitted  them,  and,  when  their  term 
of  office  expired,  they  were  not  re-elected. 

The  board  of  1807,  the  original  projectors  of 
the  union  school  building,  was  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen  ;  Dr.  C.  Fulton.  Presi- 
dent ;  John  It  Clymer,  Secretary  ;  John  Franz. 
Treasurer;  Judge  James  Clements,  (ieorge 
Donnenwirtb,  Sr.,  and  Samuel  Hoyt  Had  this 
board  asked  for  a  levy  to  commence  a  $75,000 
schoolhouse,  the  money  would  have  been  re- 
fused—the $40,000  proposition  had  been  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority  when  submitted  to 
the  citizens  the  previous  year.  So  they  asked 
for  $20,000,  and,  having  secured  authority  for 
this  amount,  adopted  the  plan  for  a  new  build- 
ing, which  cost,  before  completed,  nearly  four 
times  the  sum  originally  authorised  by  the 
citizens.  While  the  school  house  was  well  under 
headway,  they  were  openly  condemned  by 
many  citizens  for  their  actions,  and,  after  the 
structure  had  been  completed,  they  were  more 
bitterly  denounced  by  the  majority.  Ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  edifice  was  finished  ;  it 
I  is  now  all  paid  for,  and  every  public  spirited 
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citizen  is  satisfied  the  money  has  heen  expended 
for  this  worthy  purpose.  Bucyrus  has  now  a 
school  building  of  which  all  are  proud,  and,  if 
special  credit  be  due  to  any  persons  for  this 
fact,  it  belongs  to  those  gentlemen,  who,  In 
1807.  over-ruling  the  economical  wishes  of  a 
wealthy  community,  succeeded  in  planning  and 
furnishing  for  the  public  good,  the  largest  and 
finest  schoolhouse  in  Ohio. 

In  1370.  during  the  administration  of  Prof. 
J.  C.  Harper,  the  first  class  completed  the 
high-school  course  and  graduated,  and  each 
year  since  this  date  a  class  has  been  prepared 
for  commencement  day.  Through  the  efforts 
mainly  of  Charles  J.  Scroggs,  an  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  during  the-summcr  of  1878. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  in  the  history  of  Bucyrus 
schools  that  this  young  man,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1877,  completed  the  course  before  he 
had  attained  his  fourteenth  birthday.  This 
Alumni  Association,  which  includes  all  those 
who  have  completed  the  Bucyrus  High  School 
course,  was  formed  with  the  following  members : 

1870— Misses  Anna  .Sears,  Mary  llowenstein 
(now  Manley),  Kate  Swingley  (now  Fulton), 
Sallie  Sims  (now  Spencer).  Emma  Summers 
(now  Pero),  and  Sally  Frantz  (now  Kerr). 

1871—  Misses  Millio  Howenstein,  Frankic 
Scroggs  and  Minnie  Wright  (now  Row.se). 

1872—  Misses  Mary  Lewis,  Bell  .Johnston,  Alice 
Sears,  Joanna  Myers  (now  Henthorn),  Mary 
Scott  (now  Chalfunt).  Althea  Quaintance  (now 
Dier),  and  Hattie  Summers  (now  Stamets), 
Charles   Picking  and    Thomas  P.  Hoplev.' 

1873—  Loran  .Ionian.  S.  Webster  Van  Winkle, 
Lewis  Human,  Misses  Mary  Kirkland.  Ida  Kuhl' 
Anna  Beilhartz  (now  logman),  and  Irena  Shaw 
(now  Hainan).  1871— Misses  Minnie  Sears, 
Mary  Jones,  Bessie  Wise,  Kate  Hopley' 
Annetta  Sheckler  and  Nettie  McCracken  (now 
Colmery).  Harry  Howenstein,  Charles  Albright 
and  Hamilton  Ott  1875-Miss  Ma  Hofnuin, 
Charles  Fisher,  Pinkney  Fisher,  Frank  Mon- 
nett,  James  Albright  and  Charles  Penfleld 


187G  -Misses  Lizzie  Dcardorff  and  Clara  Bid- 
die  ;  Hiram  Fenner.  James  D.  Beer  and  Edward 
M.  Biddle.  1877— Misses  Mary  McKibben, 
Emma  Lommason  and  Ida  Messner;  Charles 
J-  Scroggs.  1878— Misses  Sallic  Harris, 
Blanche  Ward,  Ella  Fuhrman,  Sue  McDonald, 
Dillie  Clymer  and  Hattie  E.  Hopley;  Roy 
Chesney,  Herbert  Blair,  Frank  Ruhl,  Edward 
Vollrath  and  Rufus  Sears.  All  the  Class  of 
1873,  except  Loran  Jordan,  refused  to  pass  a 
special  examination  insisted  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  claiming  it  to  be  unjust.  Jordan 
received  a  diploma  duly  signed,  the  rest  re- 
ceived certificates  that  they  had  completed  the 
high-school  course,  which  certificates  were 
signed  by  the  Superintendent,  high-school 
teachers  and  three  members  of  the  board.  The 
ent  ire  class  were,  after  considerable  discussion, 
made  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  first  ollicers  of  this  society  were  Thomas 
P.  Hopley,  President;  Mrs.  Kate  Fulton  and 
Miss  Dillie  Clymer,  Vice  Presidents;  Miss 
Frank  Scroggs,  Secretary  ;  Roy  Chcsney,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  Harry  Howenstein, 
Treasurer.  Since  the  association  was  formed,  the 
following  classes  have  been  received  into  full 
membership  at  the  annual  re-unions:  1879 — 
Misses  Anna  Drought,  Anna  Reid.  EllaGonnly, 
May  Frey,  Lydia  Streib,  Fannie  Pogue.  Ida 
Bennett  and  Ida  M.  Pope;  Smith  Bennett, 
William  Beer  and  Edward  Kern.  1880—  Misses 
Carrie  Blair.  Kate  Van  Voorhis.  Mattie  Jour- 
dan,  Allie  Yost,  Delia  Hull,  Emma  Munson, 
Kittie  Everett  and  All  ie  McDonald;  Otto  Voll- 
rath and  Jay  Robinson. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Education 
is  composed  of  the  following  citizens :  Jacob 
Scroggs,  President ;  Rev.  Jacob  Graesslc,  Sec- 
retary ;  George  Donnenwirth,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
Judge  Robert  Lee,  E.  R.  Kcarsley,  and  C  H. 
Shonert.  These  gentlemen  have  faithfully 
labored  many  years  for  the  public  good,  and, 
under  their  management  the  schools  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.    The  President  of  the 
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added  what  was  known  as  the  "three-mile 
strip."    On  the  south  was  added  a  strip  one 
mile  wide  from  Marion  County.     From  all 
this  aggregation  of  pieces  of  townships,  a 
ship  of  landthreo  miles  wide  and  seven  miles 
long  was  taken  from  the  south  side,  and 
named   Polk   Township.     It  is  at  present 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jackson  and  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  east  by  Richland  County,  on  the 
south  by  Morrow  County,  and  on  tho  west  by 
Whetstone    Township.      Polk   was  unfor- 
tunately situated   as  regards  an  outlet  to 
market.     After  tho  Sandusky,  Mansfield  & 
Newark  Railroad  was  built,  a  majority  of  the 
fanners  of  Polk  W9.ro  trading  in  a  county  seat 
not  their  own.    There  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  people  on  the  eastern  sido  of 
Polk;  they  had  been  pulled  about  in  a  ruth- 
loss  manner,  against  their  will;  Crawford 
County  was  poor;  many  of  her  public  build- 
ings were  yet  unpaid  for.  and  they  thought 
their  taxes  would  be  iucreased  to  an  enormous 
extent;  especially  was  this  the  case  with  those 
who  had  formerly  boon  within  the  limits  of 
Richland  County.    This  county  was  compara- 
tively rich.  Tho  public  buildings  were  mostly 
erected  and  paid  for;  the  people  felt  as  though 
they  had  been  taxed  to  enrich  the  old  county, 
and  now  that  prosperity  was  dawning  upon 
them,  they  wore  compelled  to  pay  taxes  in  a 
poor  county  and  assist  in  bringing  them  out 
of  debt.    Much  excitement  followed  the  act, 
loud  protestations  were  made,  violence  and 
bloodshed  were  tlureatened.    Nothing  serious, 
however,  occurred,  and  the  people  did  tho 
most   reasonable  thing   under  tho  circum- 
stances that  could  be  done.    They  sent  Mr. 
Abs  Hosford  to  tho  State  capital"  as  a  lobby 
representative,  and  enjoined  him  to  take  care 
of  their  interests.    Ho  worked  with  fidelity, 
but  failed  in  part  of  his  mission.    That  por- 
tion of  the  new  township  which  had  been  in 
Richland  County,  through  their  Representa- 


tive, induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  enactr 
ment  whereby  they  were  released  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  upon  the  county  buildings  of 
Crawford.  The  Representative  was  Mr.  Het- 
trick.  He  presented  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
earnestly  demanded  tho  enactment.  This  was 
apparently  so  easily  done  aud  with  so  little 
opposition,  that  Mr.  Hosford  asked  that  the 
same  favor  be  shown  to  the  strip  coming 
from  the  south,  iu  Marion  County;  Mr.  Hat- 
trick  offered  tho  resolution,  but  Mr.  Cary,  repre- 
senting the  citizens  of  tlii^  southern  strip,  ob- 
jected on  tho  ground  that  his  constituents  did 
not  ask  for  it.    This  ended  the  matter. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  Polk  Town- 
ship, tho  elections  were  held  south  of  Crest- 
line nearly  two  miles,  on  Section  10,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fate.  It  was  here  tlint  Maj. 
Robinson  cast  his  maiden  vote  for  Daniel 
Eiblet,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  The  Major  was  not  quite  twenty- 
one  years  of  age:  but  this  election,  like  all 
others,  was  of  vast  importance,  and  politics 
ran  high.  Gabon  was  the  center  of  interest 
in  tho  new  township,  and  for  many  miles 
around.  The  narrowness  of  the  township 
placed  Gallon  so  near  tho  line  that,  in  many 
cases,  those  who  did  much  for  her  prosperity 
and  were  interested  in  her  growth,  resided 
outside  of  Polk  Township.* 

In  an  old  book  in  tho  County  Clerk's  Office 
at  Bucyrus,  there  was  one  allusion  to  F°lk 
Township,  which  is  given  as  a  resolution  by 
tho  County  Coinissiuiiers ! 

Marcu  6,  1845— Bowd  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment.  Present,  full  Hoard.  Resolution.— This  1»J 1 
whs  resolved,  hy  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford Oiinly. 
that  the  following  fractional  townships,  taken  from  «« 
counties  of  Richland  and  Marion,  and  l*SM 
the  west  side  of  said  county  of  Crawford,  neck- 
ing to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
State  of  Ohio,  passed  February  third  (3d).  * 
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ing  no  general  slope  to  the  land  by  which  tho 
water  can  run  off  at  once.    All  over  tho  town- 
ship, there  is  evidence  of  immense  deposits  of 
drift:  gravel-beds,  mixed  with  iron  and  clay, 
with  strata  above  or  below  it  of  fine  and  coarse 
sand,  are  abnndant.    The  geological  forma- 
tion is  such  that,  in  tho  primeval  days,  the 
land  in  this  vicinity  formed  shoals,  and  one 
can  easily  conceive  that,  the  great  mountain 
glaciers  coming  from  the  icy  North,  freighted 
with  their  load  of  stone,  gravel  and  clav.  were 
wrecked  in  the  shallow  sea  over  this  township, 
grinding  and  pulverizing  tho  primitive  rock 
that  formed  this  rich  soil. 

The  Olentangy  River  meanders  throughout 
tho  whole  length  of  the  township.    It  enters 
in  the  northeast  portion,  winds  round  in  broad 
sweeps  toward  the  south  and  passes  out  on 
the  west  side,  on  the  farm  of  J.  K.  Sherer. 
All  along  its  valley  there  are  outcroppings  of 
sandstone,  of  the  Waverly  group.    There  are 
at  present,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  two  quar- 
ries in  operation— those  of  John  Flowers,  and 
Dr.  Coylo  and  James  Green.    The  Olentangy 
waters  the  bottom  lands  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, and  springs  abound  in  profusion;  this 
might  seem  contrary  to  the  general  expecta- 
tion, or  to  any  one  not  a  practical  geologist, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Polk  Township 
occupies  a  part  of  the  dividing  ridge  or  crest 
that  separates  the  slopo  to  the  lakes  on  the 
north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  that  slopes 
to  tho  south;  but  so  it  is.    Within  the  town- 
ship are  two  springs  but  a  few  rods  apart; 
tho  one  on  the  north  contributes  its  mito  to 
Lake  Erie,  thunders  with  its  waters  over  the 
ponderous  Niagara,  and  wends  it*  romantic 
way  around  and  among  the  "Thousand  Isles," 
and  thence  to  the  sea.    Tho  spring  on  tile 
south  side  lingers  slowly,  clinging  gontly  to 
its  birthplace,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  which 
course  it  shall  take.    It  finally  takes  its  course 
toward  sunny  lands,  and  on  through  populous 

countries,  rich  meadows,  gradually  down  to 
the  «  Father  of  waters,"  and  thence  to  the  Gulf * 
of  Mexico.    Thus  it  can  bo  soon  that  we  are 
high  upon  a  billow  of  land,  and  upon  the 
very  summit  of  the  crest. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Polk  or 
Sandusky  Township,  the  Olentangy  was  a 
beautiful  stream;  luxuriant  groves  existed  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  its  banks  wore  lined  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers  and  grasses;  countless 
herds  of  deer  drank  of  its  sweet  waters,  and 
the  red  man  loved  and  venerated  the  stream. 
Before  tho  land  was  cleared  up,  the  banks 
were  tolerably   full,  and  the  stream  never 
shrunk  to  its  present  proportions;  yoar  by 
year,  numerous  mills  were  erected  upon  its 
banks,  and  the  falling  waters   turned  tho 
wheel  of  industry  to  tho  owners'  profit  and  tho 
great  convenience  of  tho  settlers. 

Probably  the  first  men  who  cleared  any 
land  within  the  present  limits  of  Polk  were 
Benjatnin  Leveredge  and  his  two  sons,  James 
and  Nathaniol.     Most  of  the  early  setttam 
were  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  No 
biography  of  this  first  family  can  be  obtained, 
and  very  little  is  known  of  them  provions  to 
their  arrival  in  this  vicinity.     They  cauio  in 
the  year  1817,  cutting  their  way  to  their  land. 
The  father  built  his  cabin  near  the  springs  on 
Atwood  street,  Galion,  on  the  quarter-section 
he  had  entered.     James  Leveredgo  erected 
his  cabin  on  tho  ground  now  occupied  by  | 
David  Mackoy's  residence,  and  Nathaniel  built 
his  primitive  dwelling  near  the  center  of  tho 
public  square  in  Galion.    The  two  former  had 
water  in   abundance   from   tho  numerous 
springs  in  their  vicinity,  but  Nathaniel  dug  a 
well  near  his  cabin  door.     This  was  the  well 
that  was  filled  up  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
tracos  of  which*  were  found  within  the  pres- 
ent year  (1880)  by  workmen  while  engaged 
in  grading  the  square.    In  tho  year  1818, 
George  Wood  and  David  Gill  arrived;  they 
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reetion.  and  out  of  the  township  near  the    windfall  can  at  this  day  be  traced  in  its 


farm  of  Hon.  James  Robinson.  Its  track  was 
about  one  inilo  in  width;  every  tree,  almost 
without  exception,  was  uprooted  or  twisted  off, 
and  prostrated  in  tho  most  unimaginable  con- 
fus  ion.  The  trees  went  down  like  grass  before 
the  sickle.  Peter  Snyder,  now  of  Crestline, 
was  at  the  time  a  boy,  plowing  in  the  field. 
Hearing  the  roar  of  the  approaching  storm,  he 
made  haste  to  find  security;  ho  entered  an 
old-fashionod  Pennsylvania  log  barn,  sot  on  a 
cobble-stone  foundation;  he  repaired  to  tho 
mow  for  safety,  but  hardly  had  he  arrived 
there  when  the  whole  structure  was  raised 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  foundation. 
Wlulo  suspended  in  the  air,  the  roof  gave  way 
and  flew  across  the  field,  and  the  barn  settled 


course;  where  the  trees  were  allowed  to  grow 
again,  they  are  generally  smaller;  the  trees 
going  down  and  burning  in  the  manner  they 
did  saved  much  logging  and  clearing;  but  on 
some  farms  it  took  every  aero  of  timber  from 
them. 

Tho  soil  of  Polk  Township  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  com,  although 
excellent  wheat  crotw  are  harvested.  The 
farther  west  in  tho  township  the  more  it  is 
adapted  to  grazing  and  crops  of  grasses; 
stock  can  lie  kept  better  nowhere  than  on  the 
plains  and  prairies  which  commence  in  Polk 
Township  and  extend  for  miles  westward. 

In  tho  year  1828,  William  Murray,  Maj. 
Jeffrey  and  J ames  Dnnlap  rigged  up  a  one- 


back  to  its  foundation.  Debris  of  all  kinds  horse  wagon  with  a  pole  in  it  for  two  horses, 
was  scattered  over  tho  ground,  and  among  |  This  was  in  what  was  called  Ohio  County,  and 
them  were  found  numerous  boughs  and  twigs  ;  is  now  in  Western  Virginia.  They  had  rifles, 
of  pine,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  \  ammunition,  cross-cut  saw,  axes  and  several 


The  year  following  this  storm,  lire  broke  !  they  heard  of  as  "  Spangtown."  "Moccasin, 

mriTiiT  +Ti£>  1   _    -■  .....  .  .  .... 


great  distances.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  wore 
killod  and  crushed  and  fearfully  mangled,  as 
wore  also  many  cattlo  belonging  to  tho  set- 
tlers. Disberry  Johnson  had  five  head  of  cat- 
tle in  the  woods  that  were  penned  in  by  the 
fallen  timber,  but,  strange  to  say,  uninjured. 
It  required  five  days  of  chopping  and  clear- 
ing to  release  them  from  their  strange  captiv- 
ity. The  year  following  this  storm,  tire  broke 
out  among  the  dried  loaves  and  twigs  in  tin's 
windfall,  and  swept  the  whole  length  of  it 
The  crops  and  buildings  within  close  prox- 
imity wore  destroyed;  for  days  the  smoke  was 
so  dense  that  one  could  not  soe  ton  feet  before 
him.  Many  times  people  would  bo  obliged 
to  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground"  to 
prevent  suffocation.  The  settlers  despaired  of 
retrieving  anything  from  the  general  wreck: 
many  of  them  became  despondent,  and 
had  they  possessed  the  moans,  or  any  facili 
t.es,  would  have  moved  away  from  the  black- 
ened and  charred  ruins.    The  track  of  this 


old  quilts.  They  covered  the  wagon  with  a 
linen  cover  and  started  for  the  West.  They 
crowed  tho  Ohio  at  the  numth  of  Short  Creek, 
above  Wheeling,  passed  through  New  Phila- 
delphia, in  Tuscarawas  County,  through 
Wooster,  on  to  Mansfield,  a  town  then  having 
throe  stores,  two  taverns  and  a  blacksmith- 
shop.     On,  west,  they  continued  to  a  place 


or  "  Goshen."  There  were  five  families  be- 
tween Galion  and  Mansfield,  as  follows:  Judge 
Patterson,  Alfred  Atwood's  mother,  a  widow 
lady,  old  John  Edgington,  John  Marshall  and 
John  Hibner.  Just  ats  they  came  to  where  tho 
Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad 
crosses  Main  street,  Mr.  Dunlap  told  his  com- 
panions that  he  thought  they  were  coming  to 
a  settlement,  as  he  discovered  sheep  tracks. 
They  laughed  at  him  and  said  they  were  deer 
tracks,  which  they  proved  to  be.  They  came 
on  through  the  woode  up  to  the  square  where 
there  wore  two  log  cabins,  in  one  of  which 
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spare  com  and  rye.  Abont  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  horse-mill  put  up  by  old  Mr.  Sny- 
der (I  think  his  given  namo  was  Christopher), 
at  Middlotown,  north  of  Galion  two  or  throo 
miles,  where  we  could  get  grinding  done. 
The  farmers  for  miles  around  would  put  a  bag 
of  corn  or  wheat  on  a  horse  with  harness  on, 
take  another,  if  he  had  it,  and  go  to  mill. 
If  his  turn  came  before  night,  all  right;  if 
DOt,  he  would  hitch  up  in  the  night  and  keop 
himself  awake  by  traveling  around  after  his 
horse.  If  it  was  whoat,  he  could  turn  a  crank 
attached  to  a  bolting  cloth,  and  get  his  flour 
bolted  by  hand,  and  when  his  flour  was  ground 
would  come  home  whistling  and  sintrinsr  as 
happy  as  a  lark.  Perhaps  his  wife  would  tell 
him  they  were  out  of  meat;  taking  his  gun 
and  dog,  he  would  go  out  and  shoot  down  a 
fat  deer,  as  a  farmer  now  goes  out  to  his  field 
to  kill  a  fat  sheep." 

Soon  after  the  war  of  1812  James  Nail, 
Esq.,  was  in  Richland  County :  his  father's  was 
the  seventh  family  in  the  county.     Mr.  Nail 
was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Penn.,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1797;  he  left  his  father  in  1819  and 
came  to  Sandusky  Township,  and  bought  lftO 
acres  of  land  (called  Congress  land),  two  miles 
north  of  Galion.    In  1 82 1 ,  he  married  and  set- 
tled on  his  land.    When  he  first  came,  ho 
knew  of  no  neighbors  but  the  Leveredges  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Leibergor,  with  whom 
ho  lived  till  married.    The  next  year,  Leiber- 
ger  moved  away.    Bee-trees  wore  plenty  at 
this  time,  and  Mr.  Nail  and  his  brother-in-law 
started  one  morning  on  a  bee  hunt,  taking  a 
southwest  course.     They   camped  the  first 
night  on  Sandusky  Plains,  half-way  between 
Galion  and  Bucyrus,  at  a  small  stream;  the 
next  day  they  hunted  till  evening,  and  camped 
on  Sandusky  River,  two  miloa  west  of  Bucy- 
rus; they  saw  many  deer  and  turkeys,  many 
bee-trees,  but  not  a  human  being  or  a  settle- 
ment   By  the  year  1821,  John  Brown,  Benja- 


min Sharrock,  Nathaniel  Story  and  Mr.  Hos- 
f  ord  had  moved  into  the  neighborhood.    For  a 
long  time,  the  Indians  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  large  quantities  of  cranberries  to 
Richland  County;  they  would  sometimes  be 
seen  with  eight  or  ten  horses  loadod  down 
with  bark  boxes  filled  with  cranberries;  these 
boxes  were  slung  over  the  backs  of  the  horses, 
and  each  ono  led  by  an  Indian,  single  file. 
They  traded  the  cranberries  for  meal,  etc.;  the 
Indians  kept  secret  the  place  of  their  growth, 
but  Mr.  Nail,  his  father-in-law,  Samuel  Brown, 
Michael  Brown  and  Jacob  Millor,  determined 
to  find  the  place  where  they  were  procured. 
They  went  southwest  till  they  struck  the  Penn- 
sylvania army  road,  and  followed  it  for  several 
miles,  which  was  easily  distinguished;  after 
going  some  distance,  they  thought  they  had 
better  go  farther  north;  this  thoy  did  till  they 
struck  the  Sandusky  River,  east  of  Bucyrus. 
As  they  came  to  the  stream,  they  heard  a  man 
chopping  a  little  above;  Mr.  Nail  told  his 
companions  that  Indians  were  around,  or  else 
some  white  mau  had  got  in;  they  rodo  up  and 
found  Mr.  Daniel  McMichael,  a  man  they  had 
never  seen  before;  he  seemed  much  alarmed, 
but  was  re-assured  when  Mr.  Nail  rode  up  close 
to  him.    This  man  gave  them  directions,  and 
went  with  them  a  distance,  showing  them  the 
Indian  trail  that  led  to  the  cranberry  marsh. 
They  cainped  out  that  night,  and  saw  the 
camp-fires  of  several  parties  of  Indians,  but 
were  not  molested.    The  next  morning,  thoy 
gathered  as  many  cranberries  as  their  horses 
could  carry.  They  reached  home  that  evening: 
in  passing  over  the  military  road,  the  weeds 
were  as  high  as  their  horses'  heads.  They  saw 
but  one  man  during  the  trip.    Mr.  Nail  states 
that  their  food,  when  he  was  young,  consisted 
of  bear's  meat,  venison,  turkey,  corn-meal,  pota- 
toes and  hominy.    Their  clothing  was  gener- 
ally buckskin  and  linsey-woolsey;  the  chil- 
dren mostly,  went  bareheaded  and  barefooted 
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parents,  somewhere  in  tho  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  the  setting  sun  of  the  West"  Says  Mr. 
by  the  Indiana,  probably  during  the  war  with    Story:  "  We  shall  never  forget  the  i 


Great  Britain  in  IS  12-1  5,  and  adopted  into  ono 
of  tho  Indian  families  on  the  Sandusky.  Here 
she  was  courted  and  married  in  Indian  fash- 
ion, by  Abraham  Williams,  a  half-breed  In- 
dian. Tho  fruit  of  the  union  between  this 
half-breed  and  white  girl,  was  a  beautiful 
daughter,  who  was  courted  and  marriod  by- 
Johnny  Cake.  Johnny  went  with  an  exploring 
expedition  in  1823,  or  thereabout,  to  the  Great 
West  beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  was  a 
marked  man  in  council  or  courage,  and  so  re- 
garded by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
When  his  tribe  removed  from  the  Wyandot 
reservation  in  1840,  he  and  his  wife  went  with 
them,  and,  when  last  hoard  from,  in  1874,  were 
living  in  wealth  and  good  position  among  the 
Walkers,  to  whom  he  is  related."  The  last 
time  that  Mr.  Story  saw  Johnny  Cake  was  in 
1845  or  1846.  His  father,  Nehemiah  Story, 
and  himself,  were  working  on  the  frame  of  a 
house  whero  tho  widow  of  James  W.  Gill, 
Esq.,  now  lives,  on  Main  street,  west  side  of 
Galion.  He  stopped  and  talked  with  them  a 
long  time  as  he  was  passing  through;  ho  said 
that  tho  Indians'  hunting-grounds  had  been 
sadly  interfered  with  by  the  white  settlors,  who 
killed  or  drove  away  the  game,  and  for  that 
reason  he  seldom  came  that  way  of  late  years. 
Ho  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  and  talk  with  them 
and  revived  many  reminiscences  of  the  past 
that  had  for  years  slumbered  in  their  memories. 
At  this  time  he  weighed  noarly  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  was  a  splendid 


and  expression  of  this  man — this  thoughtful 
but  untutored  child  of  the  forest — as  ho  affec- 
tionately and  tearfully  bade  us  good-bye.  He 
wheeled  the  head  of  his  pony  toward  the 
Sandusky  l'lains,  and  was  soon  lost  to  our  gaze 
forever."  Mr.  Story  remembera  the  exciting 
attempt  of  Tom  Dowdy,  a  keen,  small  but 
sharp  Indian,  to  murder  a  Canadian  Indian. 
They  wero  both  in  liquor,  obtained  at  a  tavern 
near  where  Galion  now  stands.  A  quarrel 
ensued  over  tho  whisky  bottle  (as  it  does 
now  sometimes  among  white  people),  and  Tom 
took  out  his  scalping-knife  and  stabbed  his 
Indian  companion,  with  a  terrible  stroko,  in 
the  side.  Tho  two  Indians  were  afterward 
soon  at  an  encampment  on  Shaw's  Creek,  south 
of  Iboria.  The  whisky  was  gone,  and  the  two 
Indians  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  tho  fire,  smok- 
ing in  peaco.  Dowdy  once  brought  informa- 
tion to  the  Storys,  that  there  was  a  certain 
whiteoak  tree  that  had  in  it  fivo  raccoons  and 
a  porcupine.  This  was  business  for  Story,  and 
exactly  in  his  line.  They  went  with  Dowdy 
and  his  squaw,  who  was  an  excellent  chopper, 
and  Boon  had  tho  tree  down  and  the  game  se- 
cured. Dowdy  and  hiB  wife  took  three  of  the 
coons,  and  the  Storys  took  two.  The  skins  were 
purchased  by  James  Nail.  This  Indian, 
Dowdy,  died  at  Pipetown  some  time  afterward, 
in  tho  severity  of  winter,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  his  body,  with 
his  clothing  and  hunting  implements,  was 
laid  upon  a  scaffold,  at  a  safe  height  from  tho 


specimen  of  a  wild 

Indian  of  the  woods,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  ground.  Here  it  remained  until  tho  warm  son 
the  groat  facta  of  "manifest  destiny."   Clearly    in  tho  spring  had  softened  tho  soil,  when  his 

foreseeing  tho  future,  ho  spoke  in  rapturous  *  ■  *  *  =-  «-  * 

terms  of  the  white  man,  who  brought  with 


him  the  all-conquering  forces  of  a  superior 
and  higher  civilization,  but  grievously 
mourned,  in  broken  accents,  the  decay  of  his 
own  Indian  race,  whoso  doom  was  "written  in 


remains  wero  deposited  in  tho  earth. 

The  Indians  had  a  burying-ground  jnst 
north  of  where  the  Gill  farm  is,  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Olentangy.  Here  the  dead  from  the 
Indian  village  wero  buried.  Tho  graves  wero 
generally  quite  shallow;  they  made  some  dis- 
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^d  b„,ls  ^        «»?  whra   m„d0  into    ton^n°^7 nSh^andatteIuH., 

^of^Tt^  Te  40  ^  with  alSlLSt^f  ^  ^  «he  W 

55S=a5£r sx-  sssS «r"  ~ 

for  home.    Ho  Kenor„n    ,    ,     UIld  Start  him  1  rov.nl  «,„  and  \  llW  nuina(v>  ^ 

•   —  ™  W  P'«"-8  drteh,  ber  crie.  and 
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appeals  to  heaven.  Word  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  place  to  place,  and  in  some  instances  man  were 
AsalTosford,  and  he  came  with  men  as  promptly  i  lost.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Dam- 
ns possible;  for  three  days  and  nights  the  went  into  the  woods  to  shoot  a  deer;  he  soon 
woods  were  searched ;  parties  of  men  were  sent  became  lost,  and  wandered  round  and  round  un- 
with  information  in  even-  direction,  but  all  of  til  he  was  perfectly  confnsed.  Atlasthe  came 
no  use.  The  frantic  mother  suffered  so  much,  in  sight  of  a  cabin,  and  a  woman  standing  in 
that  all  the  good-heart^l  old  pioneers  tried  to  the  door;  he  walked  up  to  the  fence,  and  in- 

At.  *      1  _  •  ... 


think  of  some  new  expedient;  finally,  they 
ceased  their  search  in  the  woods  and"  began 
to  drag  the  creek.    Men.  women  and  children. 


quired  of  her  where  Samuel  Dany  lived.  She 
laughingly  told  him  he  might  come  in  and 
Ho  was  overjoyed  to  discover  that  it  was 


with  jw.les,  rakes,  grapnels,  and  every  implo-    his  own  wife  and  his  own  home.    Mr.  Dnnlap, 
that  could  possibly  be  of  use.  were    Owen  Tuttle  and  James  Auten  went  to  the 

southeast  comer  of  Polk  one  time,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  killed  five  deer  on  two  acres  of 
ground.  In  an  early  day,  a  gentleman  trav- 
eling on  his  way  west,  passed  through  Galion 
on  a  fine  gray  Canadian  stallion.  Some  days 
after,  the  horse  was  found  tied  to  a  sapling  on 
the  Belte  farm;  he  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  there  for  several  days,  but  no 
owner  was  ever  found  for  horse,  saddle  or  bri- 
dle; the  traveler  could  never  bo  traced  beyond 


brought  out  for  the  purpose.  But  hopes  of 
the  lost  one  died  within  them,  and  the  search 
was  gradually  given  up,  and  the  bright  little 
one  was  lost  forever.  The  strange  Indians 
were  never  seen  in  the  vicinity  thereafter.  It 
was  the  theory  of  those  most  thoroughly 
versed  in  Indian  affairs  that  some  chief  was 
desirous  of  bringing  up  in  his  tribe  a  white 
squaw  that  should  in  time  lie  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  favorite  sons,  or  his  legitimate  successor 


,_.  "  ■  hi.-;  mi'  n-uveier  coum  never  oo  irnreu 

riu>  only  mitigation  of  this  hon-ible destiny  was  that  place.  A  few  years  ago,  while  the  road* 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  remembrance  of  her    were  bein*  w™t-„l'  .™  hmnnn  Imnes  were 


the  fact  that  nearly  all  remembrance  of  her 
parents  and  her  innocent  childhood  joys  would 
l)e  obliterated  from  her  memory.  Near  the 
same  place,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Bashford 
had  taken  a  little  girl  to  raise.  She  went  out 
to  find  the  cows,  which,  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  she  soon  discovered;  but  she  was  confused 
about  the  routo  to  be  taken  for  the  house-*  she 
kept  cool,  and  determined  to  stay  with  the 
cows,  knowing  that  when  they  were  found  she 
would  be  all  right.  She  follows!  them  around 
until  they  lay  down;  she  crawled  up  and  laid 


were  l>eing  works!,  some  human  boi 
honed  up  by  a  scraj>or  on  the  hill  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge  over  Whetstone  Creek,  just  be- 
low Mr.  Hosford's  mill.  Tliis  spot  was  not 
far  from  the  trail  traveled  l>etween  Bucyros 
and  Gabon  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  mur- 
der. 

In  connection  with  this  supposed  murder, 
we  will  give  an  account  of  one  that  did  occur, 
and  one  that  chilled  the  hearts  of  early  set- 
tlers with  horror.  With  all  the  hardihood  of 
tho  white  men  in  Polk  Township,  murder 


as  near  the  back  of  au  old  «„  .    i         ,  U°  m*n  In  ™k   iowmm^  """" 

for  the  sake  of  the  WunnH,     T    «  ^  *****  and  ^ 

«h«  wi*  t  ...  i        ,  ,'-  morning,  rence  cast,  n  .rl,„,m  nvarflm  *»H lament  that  was 

she  WU  found  rambling  around  with  the  cat- 


tle and  her  feet  somewhat  frost-bitten.  She 
was  much  alarmed  by  tho  howling  0f  thu 
wolves  through  the  night.  There  were  hardly 
any  roads,  except  Indian  trails,  and  women 
and  children  were  often  lost  in  passing  from 


 O  * 

rence  cast  a  gloom  over  the  settlement  that  was 
evident  for  years  after.  Mr.  John  Hammer 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Bender,  walked  from 
Oreonsburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.,  across 
tho  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  journeyed  on 
foot  to  Wooster.  Ohio,  which,  at  that  dav 
(1886),  was  considered  near  the  Iwrder.  Ham- 
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n*>n  with  him  joon     i  ,    I  i  ■  ' 

^ling-money     £2  „ land'  tod*,    lying  on  h«  h  ^  

W°  1?  but  no  ni^TJT1  *-  •»       £5ptf  kl  ^  "f      ^  Md  ^  at 

and  unobserved     A*  /-i  ,•  {"8tantv   could  soenk  »    ^    7      Uoodalo,-  Hammer 

store    wli    h!00'  theJ  GnterWl  "  S  £  ^  S  "* 

and  *2S  awhT"  ^  »*  *"  «*  on  a  %    ^fat    5  ' "  ^  ^ tim"<  ^  on 


-d^eda;h^;m:nrt:-VRlJSat0nfl,' 
Hammer         2^  T"'  *"* 
Parallej,  and  the  ml,.!  Paths'  rnnni^ 

<nen  One ,  ,        ?        f°IWed  °no  of 

^otBonZ^T***  Pi8t01  to«- 
Wd  the  cracT  of  ^  Ham™' ' 

^Uurn,  h^^^1- ^t,  before  h, 

hereon  °™       head  bv  a 


»Q  account  of  the  execution  , '  *** 
who  at  th«  exocatl°"  of  a  murderer, 

ki  1  J f  it  J     m0m°nt  COnf°Hswl  "»*  h*  had 

ford  County.  Oh,o,  and  also  a  man  in  the 
Sherer  neighborhood. 

h^  ^ZTJT  t°ck  °™  *•  head  b7"a    offi^hT^"*  **  h  **  diff«^t 

-d  ^andtnt  £  T  T**  ^  ^  ^ST^  I*"*8  &  ^  * 
«oa  of  the  club,  wonM  «„>t8^  Int°red  condi-  |  tiona  Qf  "ranrks  »    vr_  *M  u  ™an,^.  l*0SCnP- 


Md  beaten,  and  bntTn  7k      ^  bruise< 
tio«  of  the  club  T  T      8P,into«'d  oondi- 
Whi  e  HnI°  have  been 

"^ercifrdly  '  ^  *,ein^  Poundo.1  bo 

^ri4^wTad!.^  ha^  hi. 
hi«  neck  and  to^T?™*  hm 
^  ^^lv  Jdd  inT  ^  but  hi8  monev 
«  that  time  ^         ^  w«; 

jJt  afLr;>fettinffoatIo^foi-a 

one  of  the  mon  „     ,         Crack  of  pistol 
to  the ZZ  in  a 

*toy  fled  through  ^g  te!!f  1110  r°bbe- 
^^^^^ 


f  ion,  of  "marks."  Mr  ^LZ*.  T*1^ 
as  thAf  «,„    k„  ,  ilosford  informed 

us  tt.t  tt»»  books  wore  kept  in  each  town-hip 

Z  uv^  that  0ach  ownor  of  stock 
« attJe,  and  have  it  recorded  in  this  book  Th« 
cattle  were  markc-d  in  accordance  wit  the  1 
<M  and  was  prima  facie  .n-idonco  of  his  nrot 
-t7.  There  were  leftcrops,  right  crop  W 
crops  and  short  crops,  whole  cropsTd  h2f 

san^rrs  inp^a«d- 

Jon.     uesid^  the  natural  game  in  the 
A  rtn^Z  ^        them  after.      "  I  h°g9  had  8  &r  going 

dav.on  kSLZT*8  ^  Galion  the  no,J  i     ,  i        °  WOOds  for  mast,  on  which 

 °r0st>  and  th«  woods  became  full 
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of  wild  hogs  without  a  mark  upon  them.    In    Hearing  that  a  better  market  existed  at  the 


many  places,  the  hunters  would  shoot  these 
down  with  impunity,  and  without  fear  of  be- 
ing called  to  account  The  great  number  of 
hogs  in  the  forest  was  always  a  temptation  to 
bears.  Those  animals  have  a  special  liking 
for  honey  and  pork.  As  boo- trees  and  wild 
hogs  were  generally  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  settlers,  so  tho  bear  was  seen,  perhaps,  more 
often  about  settlements  than  deeper  in  tho  for- 
est. Bruin  would  sometimes  make  bold  to  at- 
tack a  pig  in  his  own  domicilo;  the  peculiar  cry 
made  by  the  hog  was  genorally  recognized  by 
tho  settlers,  and  they  rushed  out  at  once  to 
"save  their  bacon."  Sometimes  men  would 
steal  to  the  woods  and  mark  young  cattle  be- 
fore tho  owner  had  an  opportunity,  and  these 
were  the  posts  of  settlers.  It  was  in  these 
times  that  those  who  had  no  need  of  whole- 
some laws  and  legal  restrictions,  were  neces- 
sarily often  annoyed  by  lawless  and  disorderly 
persons.  There  was  no  absolute  security  for 
persons  and  property;  personal  courage  and 
independent  action  were  the  greatest  safe- 
guards, and  the  moral  law  was  predominant  in 
its  sway  over  the  masses.  The  plea  of  self- 
defense  was  more  often  heard  than  would  be 
consistent  in  these  times  with  a  law-abidin<r 
people. 

As  the  settlers  cleared  up  the  lands,  they 
began  to  sow  some  wheat.  They  had  no 
near  market,  and  there  was  not  much  induce- 
ment to  raise  more  than  was  needed  for  home 
consumption.  Up  to  1825,  there  was  much  of 
the  produce  hauled  to  Mansfield;  for  wheat  at 
this  tune,  they  generally  received  25  cent,  per 
bushel,  in  goods.  Common  sheeting  or  calico 
was  worth  by  the  yard  a  bushel  of  wheat' 
Tho  women  would  often  go  to  market  with  a 


lake,  some  of  tho  settlers  made  the  venture  of 
hauling  Bome  grain  there.     The  neighbors, 
hearing  of  the  return  of  the  adventurers, 
nocked  in  to  inquire  about  the  facilities  of 
trading  at  Sandusky,  market  prices,  roads,  etc 
At  tho  new  markot  they  received  55  cents  per 
bushel  for  thoir  wheat,  purchased  salt  for  $5 
a  barrel,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
Tho  news  soon  spread,  and  the  market  was 
turned  to  the  north.    Asa  Hosford  was  influ- 
ential in  getting  the  Columbus  and  Portland 
road  to  pass  through  Gal  ion,  which  became 
tho  highway  for  all  traffic  to  the  lake  for  many 
years  after.    He  came  into  Polk  Township  on 
the  19th  day  of  September,  1819,  on  foot,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Horace.    This  was 
on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Hosford  determined  to 
pass  tho  Sabbath  in  quiet,  and  rest  himself 
from  his  weary  journey.     He  stopped  with 
Benjamin  Loveredge,  for  there  was  no  hotel  in 
all  that  country,  and  the  settlers  were  glad  to 
receive  any  one  who  could  bring  them  news 
and  talk  to  them  of  the  outside  world.  On 
Sunday  forenoon,  Mr.  Hosford  observed  the 
arrival  at  the  cabin  of  ten  or  twelve  men  and 
a  few  women ;  they  took  seats  in  the  cabin,  and 
he  convorsod  with  them  concerning  the  land 
and  such  topics  as  bore  upon  the  times  and 
placo;  finally  a  tall,  rawboned  man  appeared, 
dressed  in  linsey-woolsey  shirt,  wamus  and 
pantaloons,  moccasins  on  his  feet,  over  his 
shoulder  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  and 
around  his  waist  a  belt  with  a  large  knife  sus- 
pended by  his  side.    On  his  arm  he  carried  a 
long  rifle.    Mr.  Hosford  was  passing  his  first 
Sabbath  in  a  frontier  town;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  would  happen ;  be  asked  no 
questions  and  quietly  awaited  developments 


the  batter,  and  3  eente  .  do*™,  t«  T"?        I  7  m°'°°'""'  W'""'  ^i™'  H-™*; 
 .  OT  mB  he  it  was,  arose,  and  euug  an  old  hynin;  then 
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H«<«k  who  had^f^  out  *»       1  «*g£  frl  w    7  ^  B»<*wheat 

^  on  the  Olentan T,^  ***  «P«.  B^lcwW     ^  ^  P,aCod  »* 

^rmBnb  ^  ■  Man>"  «*  W«  old  ac-  ,  ^  panlm;  "  ,8  nock       went  through 

«»*u.h,  whTvll,    ?, 1,088688,011  of  J  wLS^SS!     ^P''1*  him<  ^ile  others 

*****  of  the  L&TlZZlT  n,UOnK  thw  ^   hi*  Part  well    l!f  Bu<*wheat  played 

°n  his  farm  fo'D' «•  Mr-  remain   maa  iT^Tf-  •*  P"8"*^*  a  white 

-"thin  thTp^lr7  yea™'  *  hi«  death.    Zt  a  wh        ^  "  Was  S  tableau! 


M°  man  Ti  ^  Th,'S 

*P»Wie,  for  he  h  r'  ,f,not  °,J^  than  our 
Wand  fit  ;h°VOd,  him8«"  *  ^  one 

-nn7rrdTd~te^ 

>i  and  his  name  .„ 


ont 


strnmt  of  Mr.  Hosforrl  L  P°™°nal  re- 

ttnent  am,,,,,,  th«  T    ame  W1"  °™r  be   commenced  all  T  0  Gxhlb'tion 

and  viS       P,ODeer8  °f  PoIk  Town-   conceal    TL  WeBP°nS  W  ^ 


Prominent  ^  ™  Dame  ^  -er  be 
-hip  and  vicinit;     6  PlODeer9  0f  Town- 

Whon  the  first  seHl«~ 
fo"«d  a  vilW,  J^T*  ^  to  Polk,  thov 

Dow  bnmi  the  noH)      ^  °n  ^ 

^2?ZTof  Ga,ion'  ^ 

Stance  in  the^L      T*  ****  Vahlab,e 
Vrolli    *7^°n.  °'  «-r  cabir.,  and 

Vrolling;  in  2  evenin       /°  ^  1,1  a 

^-done,  C^*eda^ 


i;',a       ^u*.  when  the  day's   Id  T*"  he  waHnS 

•  de?OQstratlon    Galion;  he  cireu]ated^^ « ™bap  and 


*«  ix^,etrated  in  this  near  neighborhc^Tut 
a  conaparativ-ely  few  yeare  befor^  ' 
As  we  have  before  stated,  from  Mr 

ea  with  man7  position,  of  ^^S^ 
engaged  in  many  proiect*  »w  _ 5 


nfM.  • 

01  taeir  pGnt.        .  -^u^truuon 
amuse  nil  '  Hostord,  think- 

to  wit- 

406  Indiana  should  r^0^'  pro^1  that 
^ar-dance    Tl      g  6  *"  exLibiti 
qneet         •      y  roadiJ.v  acceded  t 

room  a»H    "ucl™1"»'."  in  th«  cento 


^.«ut  to  Dotn  jfolk  Township 
Gahon;  hedrcniated  petitions  for,  anJ  ^ 
influennal  m,  obtaining  the  two  roads  Z 

o   at  the  Keisinger  Con^r  ^  °         that  cross 

^ans  should  "rrT-^1  ^    these  roa^,^^^^    /T^^  °' 

/    ame   iiuckwh^f  »  .•-  ...  ™  OI  ra"roads  in  modern  times  Tim 

Saniluatv-,  M»m  »l,Mt  ,„  n.li  .  . 
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poration.  The  road  Las  boon  changed  somo- 
wbat  from  its  former  course;  originally,  it 
angled  northeast  at  the  intersection  of  Main 
and  Columbus  streets,  and  followed  the  mean- 
der ings  of  tlie  Whetstone.  This  change  was 
made  over  fifty  years  ago,  which  gives  to 
Main  street  a  due  east-and-west  bearing.  This 
road  was  a  stage  route,  and  hotels  soon  lined 
the  wayside.  After  this  came  the  road  from 
Columbus  to  Sandusky ;  this  road  was  surveyed 
by  Col.  Kilborne,  of  Bucyrus,  and  was  origi- 
nally known  as  the  Columbus  and  Portland 
road,  and  many  old  deeds  of  land  whose  bound- 
aries touched  this  road  will  bo  found  to  bear 
the  above  name. 

The  tendency  of  a  market  on  tho  lake  was 
to  make  this  road  one  of  importance.  The 
trip  could  be  made  in  from  five  to  seven  days. 
UnlflM  loaded  coming  back, .  the  return  trip 
was  shortened.  Tho  farmers  from  tho  south, 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  lake,  all  alxmt 
Delaware  and  surrounding  country,  used  this 
road  as  a  highway  for  their  produce.  Hotels 
sprang  up  every  three  or  four  miles  along 
the  route,  and  some  of  them  have  kept  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teams  and  men  over  night.  A 
tavern,  on  tho  farm  of  Hon.  James  Robinson, 
frequently  kept  forty,  and  yet  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  carried  along  their  bread  and  food 
for  themselves  and  horses,  sleeping  in  their 
wagons.  When  they  had  passed  over  half  tho 
journey,  they  would  hang  up  in  a  tree  a  por- 
tion of  tho  horse-feed  to  bo  consumed  on  their 
return.  Wheat  was  seldom  more  than  GO 
cents  a  bushel,  and  they  wore  obliged  to  econo- 
mize, or  their  produce  would  bo  absorbed  by 
their  expenses.  Wo  know  of  two  men  in  Polk 
Township  who  marketed  their  grain  in  San- 
dusky and  returned  home  at  an  expense  of  Q 
cent*  each.  Theso  0  cents  purchased  whisky, 
which  was  3  cent*  a  drink.  Besides  the  traffic 
on  these  roads,  tho  county  began  to  bo  full  of 

up  lands, 


some  for  tho  purpose  of  settling  and  some  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation.  So  numerous 
were  theso  travelers  that  hotel-keeping  became 
one  of  tho  most  honorable  and  lucrativo  occu- 
pations that  one  could  engage  in.  So  great 
was  this  spirit  of  speculation,  so  wild  and  reck- 
loss  were  the  people,  that  it  was  almost  univers 
ally  indulged  in  by  those  who  wore  capable. 
Poverty  was  all  that  debarred  any  one  from 
the  privileges.  Polk  Township  being  com- 
paratively poor,  but  few  were  caught  in  the 
ruins  of  the  crash;  many  plunged  deeply  in 
debt  for  land,  supposing  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  broad  acres  they  carried  could,  in  the 
near  future,  be  unloaded  with  immense  profit. 
With  1837  came  the  inevitable  ruin  that  fol- 
lows speculation  and  high  prices;  business  of 
all  kinds  was  stagnated,  manufacturing  ceased, 
and  markets  woro  almost  closed.  The  Ohio 
Legislature  went  promptly  at  work,  enacted 
measures  of  relief  and  stay-laws;  the  Lnited 
States  had  a  surplus  of  money  idle  in  tho 
Treasury:  this  was  divided  among  the  States 
and  subdivided  in  the  counties  according  to 
population;  it  was  then  loanod  out  to  fanners 
and  others  in  sums  of  §100,  taking  as  security 
a  mortgage  on  real  estate  for  five  or  ten  years, 
with  S  per  cent  interest.  This  humane  act 
was  tho  m^ans  of  averting  hardship  and  suf- 
fering from  many  homes,  and  was  of  the  utr 
most  good  to  those  who  were  really  poor. 

Mr.  Hosford,  seeing  the  travel  that  was 
likely  to  exist  on  the  two  roads  that  crossed 
west  of  Gabon— one  road  of  which  was  a 
Btage  route,  and  tho  other  a  highway  to  tho 
nearest  market — opened  a  double  log  tavern 
at  the  Corners.  The  settlement  had  never  been 
rogidarly  christened,  but  was  known  as  "  Moo- 
casion,"  "  Hardscrabble, "  "  Spnngtown,"  "  Go- 
shen," etc.  In  1824,  in  answer  to  a  petition 
by  the  citizens,  for  a  post  office  by  the  name 
of  Goshen,  tho  Postmaster  General  repli** 
that  there  already  existed  more  than  one  town 
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the  machinery.  Mrs.  Brown  generally 
took  in  such  work  for  many  miles  around,  and 
had  an  enviable  reputation  for  good,  clean 
work.  She  is  reputed  to  have  done  the  first 
weaving  in  Polk  Township,  and  for  many  years 
the  only  weaving.  Buckskin  was  a  common 
article  of  wear;  wool  was  very  scarce,  and  cot- 
ton high.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  sheep, 
on  account  of  the  wolves,  and  in  many  old 
accounts  the  article  of  wolvos'  scalps  appears, 
for  which  the  State  paid  a  generous  bounty. 
This  bounty  figures  in  acoouuta  up  to  near  the 
year  1840. 

Many  other  old  settlers  than  we  have  named 
cleared  land  in  Polk,  and  labored  to  conquer 
the  wilderness,  but  we  have  given  something  of 
each  one,  as  far  as  we  could  loam,  and  shall 
finish  with  Disberry  Johnson.  He  was  froinVir- 
ginia,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1 764  Ho 
was  twelve  years  old  at  the  breaking-out  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  remembered  manv 
incidents  connected  therewith  that  he  was  fond 
of  relating  during  his  latter  days.  He  started 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  about  the  year 
1812,  but  was  obliged  to  take  refuse  near 
Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh.  During  the  vear, 
he  went  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  took  rofnge 
in  the  block-house  at  Bonneville  till  the  war 
was  over  and  peace  declared.  As.soon  as  he 
was  safe  in  doing  so,  ho  removed  to  Harrison 
County,  Ohio;  hero  his  first  wife  died,  and  ho 
married  a  widow  lady  by  the  name  bv  Cooper 
Mr:  Johnson  had  six  children  by  his  first  wife, 
the  widow  had  six  by  her  first  husband,  and 
the  couple  were  blessed  by  six  more.  As  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Johnson  removed 
to  Polk  Township  in  the  year  1817.  He  took 
up  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  20,  where 
he  hvedfor  many  yeara.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  early  days,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
second  wife  was  the  grandmother  of  James 
P.  Throckmorton,  of  Gallon,  and  a  numerous 


progeny  have  descended  from  their  oighteen 
children.  The  old  windfall,  already  spoken 
of,  destroyed  all  the  timber  on  their  farm,  and 
it  was  upon  Johnson's  land  that  five  head  of 
cattlo  were  imprisoned  among  the  fallen  tim- 
bers. Mr.  Johnson  had  two  brothers  captured 
by  the  Indians  while  lads,  but  by  their  own 
bravery  they  made  their  escape  by  quietly 
arising  at  night  and  tomahawking  their  two 
captors.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  the  year  1868, 
and  was  buried  in  the  comotery  at  Gabon. 
Many  families  throughout  the  country  are  do- 
sconded  from  this  old  Virginia  stock. 

A  large  bear  was  caught  in  a  trap  by  Sam- 
uel Johnson;  ho  found  the  trap  down,  and 
pieces  of  hair  and  fur  attached  to  splinters  of 
the  trap,  as  also  such  evidence  of  scratching 
and  clawing  as  only  a  boar  could  do.    It  was 
a  mystery  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  boar, 
until  ono  day  soon  after,  while  Asa  Hosford, 
Mr.  Johnson.  Nat  Story,  James  Nail  and  some 
others  were  working  nt  a  building,  the  subject 
was  brought  up.    Mr.  Hosford  at  once  told 
the  men  present  that,  for  several  days,  some 
Indians  had  boon  carrying  bears'  meat  along 
a  trail  near  his  house.    He  had  noticed  that 
they  had  a  bear's  hoad,  but  no  pelt.   It  was 
proposed  that  the  whole  party  should  start 
from  the  Corners  that  night,  follow  the  trail 
till  thoy  came  to  where  the  Indians  were  on- 
camped,  and  secure  tho  bear's  pelt.  James 
Nail  was  olected  Captain  of  the  squad,  and 
they  agreed  to  stand  by  his  orders.    Tho  first 
adventure  that  thoy  met  with  was  just  east  of 
the  Corners,  where  tho  water  from  the  springs 
crossed  Main  street.    In  tho  center  of  tho  road 
the  water  was  tliroo  feet  deep,  and  Nail  ex- 
claimed that,  as  ho  had  been  elected  captain, 
they  must  follow  and  obey  him.    He  plungod 
through  the  water,  while  the  rest  followod  after. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  they  were  wet  on  the 
first  start,  but  this  did  not  dampen  their 
ardor,  as  they  had  already  taken  an  antidote 
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commodious  hotel.  Here  two  roads  crossed,  one 
of  wliich  was  a  stage  route,  and  tho  other  was 
a  highway  to  market  for  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  tho  lake.  The  settlement  of  Galion 
had  a  post  office,  a  store  with  assorted  goods, 
a  blacksmith-shop,  a  schoolhou.se,  and  a  grist- 
mill in  the  vicinity.  George  Wood  was  a  car- 
penter and  ready  to  put  up  such  work  as  was 
wanted.  Soon  followed  the  distillery  at  the 
springs  on  Atwood  street,  which  consumed 
some  of  the  grain,  and  enabled  tho  people  to 
enjoy  their  whisky  at  18  to  25  cents  a  gallon. 

Nathaniol  Story  was  hunting  and  workiug 
"time-about;"  hunters  abounded  all  over  tho 
country,  and  some  trapping  was  done.  Three 
or  four  old  beaver  dams  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  Galion,  but  have  never  been  inhabited  since 
white  men  settled  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  the  old  British  fur 
companies  had  their  trap,H»rs  at  work  here 
years  before;  they  certainly  got  large  quanti- 
ties of  fur;  these  furs  were,  doubtless,  traded 
to  China  for  tho  very  tea  for  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  taxed  before  the  Involution. 

Many  persons  at  an  early  date  engaged  in 
bee-hunting.  A  Mr.  Schanlwr  sold  enough 
honey  to  secure  tho  purchase  money  on  what 
w  known  as  tho  Schaubcr  farm.  The  benuti  ful 
forests  abounded  in  bee-trees;  it  is  surprising 
to  see  the  countless  swarms  that  spread  over 
the  West  Tho  Indians  considered  them  the 
harinnger  of  tho  white  man,  as  tho  whites  do 
buflalo  and  deer  of  the  Indian,  and  note  that  as 
the  larger  game  retires  the  Ik*  advances  The 
Iod.ana  with  surprise  found  the  molderin., 
trees  of  their  forests  suddenly  teeming  with 
ambrosial  sweets,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
greedy  relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the 
first  time  upon  this  unl^ught  luxm  v  of  the 
wilderness  Thohoney-l**8Warm8  inmvriad3 
in  the  noble  grovi-s  and  forests  that  skirt  and 
intersect  the  prairies,  and  along  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  tho  creeks  and  rivers.    The  lmuters 


generally  place  a  piece  of  comb  on  a  tree,  and 
await  tho  arrival  of  workers.    As  soon  as  the 
bees  have  loaded  themselves  with  honey,  they 
take  their  flight  straight  for  their  own  tree  with 
their  load.    The  hunters  run  after  them  with 
head  erect  and  eyes  aloft,  frequently  stumbling 
over  obstacles  at  their  feet;  in  this  manner 
they  track  tho  boos  to  their  individual  colonies, 
mark  tho  trees,  and  seek  for  more.    They  dare 
not  cut  down  the  trees  nntil  fully  prepared  to 
take  away  tho  honey,  for  the  bears,  skunks, 
raccoons  and  possums  have  sweet  teeth  and 
would  soon  devour  any  honey  within  their 
reach.    The  boar  will  gnaw  for  days  together 
until  they  make  a  hole   in  tho  trunk,  big 
enough  to  insert  their  paws,  and  then  draw 
out  honey,  bees  and  all.    Mr.  Story  states  that 
in  an  early  day,  Doudy,  an  Indian,  with  his 
squaw,  cut  down  a  beo-tree.    The  grandfather 
of  Story  was  along;  the  honey  was  very  fine, 
and  the  Indian,  who  was  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Story,  sent  him  a  large  pieco  of  comb  on  a 
piece  of  shellbark.    Story  was  quite  overcome 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Indian,  who,  he  says, 
was  gentle  in  peace,  while  desperate  and  brave 
in  war. 

Altogether,  this  was  a  prosperous  communi- 
ty. Farms  were  being  cleared  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  there  were  no  more  doubts  about  tho 
prosperity  of  tho  country. 

"We  have  sjxikon  somewhat  of  the  attention 
the  settlers  paid  to  rel  igion,  and  will  now  devote 
some  space  to  education.  Mr.  Phous  Jackson  is 
credited  by  Mr.  Dunlap  as  the  first  teacher  in  the 
township  of  Polk.  This  may  be  true,  outside 
of  tialion,  but  David  Gill  was  certainly  the  first 
teacher  in  Galion.  However,  we  give  5br. 
Dunlap's  statement,  and  when  we  write  of 
Galion  wo  will  give  tho  school  history  from 
beginning  to  end.  Ho  says  that  Phous  Jack- 
son, a  cousin  of  Judge  Jackson,  hail  taught 
two  months  in  the  winter  of  1S25,  in  a  private 
house,  the  first  and  only  school  that  had  ever 
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been  taught  in  the  township.    In  the  fall  of 
the  next  year,  Mr.  Danlap  concluded  to  teach; 
he  held  school  for  three  mouths,  at  $1.25  per 
pupil.    The  (H>ople  soon  put  up  a  log  cabiu, 
12x14,  seven  logs  high  to  the  eaves,  for  u 
schoolhouse;  they  split  some  slabs  or  puncheons 
for  a  floor,  spread  some  clapl>oarilH  overhead 
for  a  loft,  had  foolscap  paper  greased  for  win- 
dows, had  slabs  for  seats,  and  a  bojird  for 
writing  desk.    Among  the  first  scholars  who 
attended  that  school  now  living,  are  Dr.  Story, 
of  Iowa,  a  Free- Will  Baptist  minister;  James 
Reeves,  a  preacher,  and  Oen.  George  Row,  of 
Marion,  a  lawyer.    Wo  cannot  find  the  date 
of  organization  of  school  districts  in  the  county, 
nor  of  suhdistricts  in  Sandusky  Township;  at 
the  first  division,  Oalion  formed  Subdistriet  No. 
y,  and  it  remained  so  some  time.    Gabon  was 
advanced  to  a  borough  in  1840,  and  elected 
her  first  Mayor,  Joel  Todd,  bnt  the  school  re- 
mained in  the  same  order.    Tho  law  nnder 
which  school  districts  are  formed  is  such  that 
opportnnities  are  ever  present  for  making  new 
districts  or  changing  their  form,  adding  to  or 
taking  from.    Not  even  an  attempt  can  be 
made  to  give  the  boundaries  of  old  or  new  dis- 
tricts and  their  changes;  their  outline  might 
present  a  geometrical  figure,  whoso  area  a 
Newton  would  be  puzzled  to  compnto.  The 
township  was  not  settled  in  its  different  por- 
tions with  the  same  rapidity,  and  while  a  "dis- 
trict" would  be  imperative  in  one  part,  perhaps 
the  same  area  would  have  but  a  few  familial  in 
some  other  portion  of  tho  township.  However, 
they  got  along  with  their  primitive  schools  and 
primitive  teachers,  and  at  this  time  have  seven 
school  districts  and  seven  good  brick  school- 
houses.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than 
this  conditon  of  things.   Tho  reports  of  these 
schools  show  prosperity,  and  a  full  and  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  education.  The 
names  of  the  schoolhouses  in  tho  several  districts 
are  as  follows:  Dice's,  Rhinehart's,  Hillgrove 


Klopfenstein,  Jackson's,  Williams',  Bergner's. 
These  schoolhouses  have  each  good  furniture, 
and  in  every  respect  are  models  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  and  each  district  is  strenuous  in 
its  efforts  to  secure  good  and  efficient  teachers. 
Certainly  the  youth  of  Polk  Township  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  n  lack  of  educational 
facilities,  as  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  State.  The  earliest  record 
of  the  schools  of  the  township  are  dated  1H43. 
There  were  at  that  time  nine  districts,  Gulion 
forming  Subdistriet  No.  9.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  school  children  for  the  year  was  H'.tT. 

The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the 
enumeration  of  youth  between  tho  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years  in  Polk  Township,  Craw- 
ford County,  takeu  and  returned  to  the  under- 
signed township  Clerk  of  said  township,  by 
the  Local  Directors,  between  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  in  September,  1863: 
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The  trade  of  Polk  continued  for  many  years 
along  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  City  road. 
Small  lots  of  goods  were  brought  back  by  the 
f armors,  such  as  salt,  groceries,  etc. ;  but  many 
of  the  stores  throughout  the  county  brought 
their  stock  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
over  the  mountains.  This  was  expensivo  and 
tedious,  but  paid  l>etter  than  to  buy  goods  at 
tho  lake  that  had  passed  through  so  many 
hands.  In  tho  year  1840,  a  strap  railroad 
was  built  from  Sandusky  to  Monroeville;  the 
cars  were  drawn  by  horses.    After  this,  the 
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of  Polk  and  vicinity  took  their  prod- 
uce to  Monroevillo,  thereby  saving  tliree  or 
four  days  of  time,  this  trip  consuming  on  an 
average  not  more  than  three  days.  Evontually 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  road  was 
built;  as  soon  as  it  wiis  finished  to  Mansfield 
and  Shelby,  tho  latter  plac*  became  the  market 
for  Polk  Township,  as  Mansfield  had  been  in 
the  beginning.  There  it  continued  until  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  road  was 
brought  to  Galion.  Then  the  era  of  taverns 
and  long  roads  to  market  was  ended  forever  in 
Polk  Township.  The  reason  that  the  Colum- 
bus &  Sandusky  road  was  not  a  Btage  route, 
was  tho  fact  that  a  north-and-south  road,  east 
and  west  of  it,  passed  through  the  county  seats, 
and  those  routes  wore  selected  for  stage  travel. 

Tho  building  of  the  railroad  was  an  era  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  Polk  Township 
as  well  as  that  of  Galion;  she  took  rapid 
strides  in  growth;  for  many  years,  the  popu- 
lation of  Polk  and  Galion  was  far  behind  Bucy- 
rus  and  its  township,  but  ere  manv  years 
Galion  and  Polk  led  their  rivals  by  "a  large 
majority. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  to  Polk  Township, 
outeido  of  Galion,  a  population  of  8S3.  This 
is  a  gain  of  only  37  during  tho  last  decade 
We  can  hardly  expect  the  population  of  Polk 
Township  to  ever  rise  to  a  very  high  figure 
From  tho  present  geographical  location  of 
Polk,  it  is  evident  that  no  other  town  will  over 
exist  within  its  limits  other  than  Galion  The 
whole  township  ia  given  to  agriculture,  with 
almost  no  waste  of  untillablo  land,  and  no 
groat  interest  can  exist  hero.  At  the  time  the 
lands  were  mostly  taken  up,  there  was  peace 
throughout  the  territory,  and  everybody  felt 
secure  in  making  largo  purchases  and  invost- 
mg  all  their  means.  Tho  natural  result  of 
tins  method  of  buying  has  been  to  create  lame 
farms.  Thus,  from  year  to  year,  the  forests 
have  been  cut  away,  ewampy  and  wot  land  has 


boon  drained,  and  nearly  all  of  what  was  once 
considered  poor  land  has  been  reclaimed. 
Year  by  year  the  acreage  has  increased;  each 
fanner  has  widoned  out  his  domain  of  tillable 
land,  while  labor-saving  machinery  has  lessened 
the  demand  for  working  hands.  The  gain  of 
thirty-seven  inhabitants  in  the  last  decade, 
lx>ars  no  relation  whatever  to  the  increase  of 
productiveness  and  large  gains  of  marketable 
produce. 

Two  miles  east  of  Galion  are  the  tile  works 
of  Messrs.  Weaver  &  Rood.  This  factor}'  was 
started  in  May,  1879;  they  havo  a  dry-kiln, 
118  feet  in  longth,  with  a  commodious  engine- 
house;  thoro  is  a  capacity  for  burning  2,5tX) 
tile  at  one  time.  Thoy  have  fivo  men  constantly 
employed,  who  average  7,000  tile  per  day. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  fertile 
throughout  this  and  adjoining  townships;  the 
draining  of  lands,  by  means  of  a  system  of 
tiling,  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  experi- 
ment to  that  of  an  assured  and  valued  success. 
There  aro  on  the  Infirmary  grounds,  or  county 
farm  of  Crawford  County,  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  of  tiling.  Nearly  every  fanner  in  the 
township  is  acquainted  with  tho  system,  and  is 
well  informod  as  to  its  vnlue,  where  needed. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  de- 
mand will  be  made  for  these  tile,  that  will  in- 
sure thoir  constant  manufacture.  The  con- 
venience of  the  fnctoiy  to  the  farmers  of  Polk 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  as  it  always  is 
when  tho  requirements  of  the  farm  can  ba 
producod  in  tho  noar  vicinity  of  their  consump- 
tion. 

Thore  is  but  one  church  in  Polk  Township, 
outside  of  Gallon.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
the  old  Baptist  Church,  just  east  of  Galion. 

A  short  trip  tlirough  Polk  Township  in  the 
spring  of  tho  year  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  wheat  has  boon  drilled  in,  and  not 
sown  broadcast.  Good  fences  inclose  all  the 
farms,  and  tho  buildings  are  models  of  beautv 
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fast  disappearing.    Now  it  is  a  common  v 
torn  for  the  wealthy  and  retired  merchant  to 
have  hia  country  seat,  and  the  farmer,  after 


years  of  toil  and  accumulation, 
self  of  a  city  residence  with  ite 
school  and  cultivation  for  his 


him- 
of 


CHAPTER  XII.* 

CITY  OF  GALION — FIRST  PLAT  AND  ADDITIONS — SOME  OF  ITS  BUSINESS  MEN— GROWTH  AND 
Bl  SINESS-HOTELS,  BANKS.  MILLS.  ETO—INCORPOKATION-FIRE 
DBPART.M  ENT  —  OEM  ETER I ES. 

Q.AUON  was  laid  out  September  10,  1831, 
^  by  Michaol  and  Jacob  Ruhl.  At  this  time, 
it  was  in  Sandusky  Township,  Richland  County. 
The  original  plat  consisted  of  thirty-five  lots, 
and  extendod  from  Lot  No.  1,  on  which  the 
Ristine  Block  stands,  to  the  second  alley  on 
West  Main  street.  The  first  addition"  was 
made  by  the  same  parties  December  14,  1833, 
and  consisted  of  thirty-three  lota.  Over  sixty 
separate  and  distinct  additions  have  since  boon 
made.  The  nearest  towns  to  Galion,  when  it 
first  made  its  appoaranco  as  a  geographical 
location,  wore  Mansfield,  Upper  Sandusky, 
New  Haven  and  Mount  (Ulead,  and  by  calling 
them  towns  at  that  time  they  received  a  dignity* 
that  would  hardly  bo  accorded  them  now. 
Galion  was  the  natural  inheritor  of  what  little 
business  and  enterprise  existed  at  the  Corners. 
About  the  public  Bquare  was  higher  ground 
and  a  more  desirable  location  in  evory  respect 
for  a  village;  the  Corners  were  built  upon  low 
swampy  ground;  they  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  sluggish  head-waters  of  the  Olentnncy' 
and  the  land  rose  higher  on  every-  side  of  th' 


established  in  1824,  it  began  to  curtail 
of  the  titles,  and  select  one  upon  which  there 
could  be  some  unanimity.  The  petition  signed 
by  the  residents,  named  Goshen  as  the  most 
euphonious,  but  the  Postmaster  General  in- 
formed the  good  people  of  the  burg  that 
thore  was  already  moro  than  one  Goshen,  and 
with  their  permission  he  named  the  new  post 
office  Galion.  The  name  can  be  found  no 
where  else  in  tho  world.  What  suggested  it, 
or  whether  it  was  arbitrary  upon  his  part,  is 
unknown.  John  Ruhl,  the  father  of  Michael 
and  Jacob  Ruhl,  had  entered  several  quarter 
sections  in  tho  vicinity  of  Galion.  He  came  from 
York  County,  Penn.,  direct  to  Galion  and  moved 
into  a  log  cabin  at  the  Corners.  The  cabin 
was  without  a  floor,  except  the  earth;  tho  fam 
ily  consisted  of  father,  mother,  Michael,  Jacob, 
Levi,  Henry,  Peter  :ind  Kobecca;  the  daughter, 
Rebecca,  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  Criley,  who 
lived  on  a  farm,  which  now  forms  the  southeast 
portion  of  tho  city;  the  west  line  of  this  farm 
is  now  South  street,  on  tho  corner  of  which 
itands  the  residence  of  Samuel  Mvers-  Mr. 


settlement       th'      1  Mwm,IS  me  residence  of  Samuel  Alvers.  au- 

«»ads  ererWSar^.r^r^  °f  tUe  Cri^uad  «em^ng  machine  and  fulling  iuiU; 
other  localftv     tT  ?  ■    *  P      g°  ^  m*    tb°  motive  P°wor  of       machinery  was  a  steam 

^  °f  Mr.  Ruhl.  Sr.,  was  possessed  of  considerable 

means  in  lands  and  money;  ho  purchased  and 
sold  to  Jacob,  his  son,  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  3 1, and  to  Michael  the  southeast  quar- 
I  ter  of  the  same  section.    Henry  Ruhl  owned 


and  tho  plat  of  the  old  settlement  was  taken 
up.    It  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  known  by 
-os;  but  when  a  post  office  was 

f  Dr.  J.  (1 
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bid  for  thoir  lands.    When  Col.  Kilbourne 
was  surveying  his  road  from  Columbus  to  Fort- 
land,  ho  tried  hard  to  got  the  road  through 
James  Levoredgo's  land,  so  the  two  roads 
would  cross  considerably  east  of  where  tho 
crossing  now  is.  Levoredgo  positively  refused 
t«  allow  it.    It  had  been  whispered  around 
that  Col.  Kilbourne  intended  to  lay  out  a  vil- 
lage about  half  way  between  Columbus  and 
the  lake,  and  Levemlgo  was  bound  that  his 
farm  should  not  be  cut  up  into  lots.    In  this 
he  showed  the  childish  fear  of  a  surveyor 
that  pertains  to  the  Indians,  for  tho  latter  havo 
a  superstitious  dread  of  surveyors.    The  Col- 
onel wanted  to  avoid  the  swamp,  and  talked  up 
tho  matter  of  a  village  to  Mr.  Hosford.  This 
gentleman  had  not  tho  means  to  do  anything, 
but  became  the  warm  friend  of  Col.  Kilbourne' 
The  latter  had  stopped  a  few  nights  with 
Levoredgo,  who  charged  him  a  high  price  for 
his  entertainment.   Col.  Kilbourne  was  a  little 
soured,  and,  perhaps,  justly  incensed  against 
the  indifference  of  Gabon,  and  when  hircom- 
pass  came  to  the  Inst  sight  before  reaching 
Gabon,  it  pointed  farther  west,  and  tho  road 
took  its  present  location.    Col.  Kill»ourne  was 
bound  to  have  his  town.    Soon  after,  he  ran 
the  road  from  Columbus  through  where  Bucv- 
rus  now  is,  and  there  he  planted  his  town. 
It  has  done  well,  and  perhaps  but  for  tho  rail- 
road interest  here,  would  have  been  much 
ahoad  of  Gabon,  as,  in  fact,  she  was  for  manv 
years.    By  his  influence,  the  road  became  a 
Btago  route  to  the  lako. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Ruhls  took  up  the 
work  that  Col.  Kilbourne  had  planned!  J 
that  Asa  Hosford  had  afterward  contemplated 
In  nearly  every  instance  they  (the  Ruhls)  paid 
the  pnco  asked,  and  closed  the  bargain  with 
ready  cash  or  ite  equivalent.  We  are  unable 
to  fand  any  of  the  deeds,  or  any  records  of 
tt-eir  transfers,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  lain  the  possession  of  Hon.  O.  T.  Hart, 


of  Gabon,  a  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Ruhl.  It  is  a 
ciuious  article  of  agreomont  between  Samuel 
Brown  and  John  Ruhl.  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  the  land  in  question  was  in  Sandusky 

I  Township,  Richland  County,  the  western  line 
of  tho  township  of  Sandusky  being  located  on 

|  tho  west  line  of  J.  R.  Clymor's  orchard,  and 
the  west  lino  of  the  farm  in  question,  was  the 
north  and  south  quarter  line,  on  the  east  lino 
of  Gill's  farm.  The  land  had  been  entered  by 
Cracraft  and  sold  to  Samuel  Brown.  The 
document  reads  as  follows: 

Article  of  agreement,  ma  le  and  entered  Into  this 
first  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1831,  between  8atnuc! 
Brown,  of  Sandusky  Township.  Richland  Co.,  Ohio, 
yeoman,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Ruhl,  of  Sandusky 
Township,  and  Crawford  County  and  State  aforesaid 
yeoman,  of  the  other  part; 

Witness kth,  That  the  said  Samuel  Brown,  for  the 
consideration  hereinafter  mentioned,  doth  grant,  bar- 
gain and  sell  unto  the  mid  John  Ruhl,  a  certain  tract 
of  land,  with  all  thereunto  belonging  (excepting  one 
acre  in  the  southeast  corner  of  it,  which  being  sold  for 
a  church  yard),  situated  in  Sandusky  Township,  Rich- 
land County,  aforesaid,  being  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  31,  Township  20,  Range  20,  and  containing  — 
acres,  and  adjoining  the  public  road  leiding  from 
Mansfield  to  Bucyrus,  Frederick  Dickson  and  others, 
for  which  the  said  John  Ruhl  is  to  pay  unto  the  s*id 
Samuel  Brown,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in 
the  manner  following,  vii.:    Eight  hundred  dollars  in 
hand  on  the  first  day  of  September  next,  and  seven 
hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  said  John  Ruhl  is  to  hare  six  geese,  six  hens  and 
one  rooster,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  said  Ruhl  when 
said  Brown  gives  full  possession,  and  the  said  Huhl  is 
to  have  liberty  to  cut  timber,  dig,  etc.,  on  said  land 
from  the  date  hereof,  and  the  said  Brown  is  «o  gi« 
the  said  Ruhl  a  good  right  and  title  for  said  tract  of 
land  when  ho  pays  the  hand  money.    But  the  said 
Brown  is  to  have  the  crops  now  on  the  ground,  and 
hate  privilege  to  live  on  the  said  land  until  the  first 
day  of  April  next ;  then  he  is  to  deliver  up  all  unto  the 
said  John  Ruhl,  excepting  the  house  now  on  the  Stale 
road  (now  occupied  as  a  schoolhouse),  which,  in  case 
said  Brown  would  not  move  on  the  first  day  of  April 
next,  he  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  t»« 
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the  winter  of  Is:;:!,  the  Rnhls  put  on  another  tbo  jMinic  with  colors  flying,  as  slip  did  during 

addition  of  thirty-tliree  lots,  and  they  were  the  panic  of  1873. 

much  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of  their  As  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned,  there 

\ouug  city.    In  the  year  ISM,  Jacob  Ruhl  was  almost  none  in  1837.    Produce  brought 

erected  a  saw-mill  at  the  creek  on  North  Mar-  a  very  low  price,  bnt  it  could  bo  consumed  or 

ket  street.    The  timber  was  heavy,  and  the  stored  at  home,  and  there  was  no  crash  by 

ground  wet  and  swampy;  the  handling  of  the  banks,  for  we  had  none  in  Gabon;  and  what 

timber  was  an  herculean  task,  yet  paid  well  cash  was  in  the  county  was  in  the  hands  of 

for  the  investment.    It  was  Urn  only  saw-mill  the  people    As  a  matter  of  course,  some  lost 

in  the  near  vicinity,  and  furnished  most  of  the  by  reason  of  bills  that  became  bad  while  in 

sawed  tunlH.r  for  the  early  buildings  on  the  their  possession,  but  that  was  a  minor  evil 

first  and  second  plats.    The  panic  of  1S37  c  ompared  with  the  distress  in  some  cominuui- 

•ad  little  bad  eff.-ct  in  Gabon.    The  Ruhls  ties.    Wo  know  of  one  man  in  the  West  who 

had  paid,  and  paid  well,  for  all  they  got  ;  they  has  one  room  pap-red  with  bills  of  banks  that 


had  bought  out  Asa  Hosford's  hotel  and  nine 
acres;  they  had  bought  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  square  and  the  frame  building  that  was 


were  broken  while  in  his  jiossession.  Directly 
after  the  war  of  181  '2,  settlers  coming  to  Ohio 
paid     a  bushel  for  wheat,  $1  foreorn.  Every- 


thehrst  erected  m  Gabon.    East  of  tho  square,  body  sowed  as  much  as  thev  could,  and  put  no 

Samuel  Brown  owned  on  the  north  side,  and  !  restrictions   upon   the   amount  thev  would 

Asa  Hosford  had  purchased  south  and  east  of  raise.    In  two  years  wheat  was  25  cents  a 

the  square.    Mr.  Hosford  had  his  own  idea  bushel,  and  conld  not  be  marketed  when  raised 

of  about  what  he  intended  to  do,  bnt  bad  no  anv  distance  from  navigable  streams,  not  even 

iU,a  that  any  other  person  contemplated,  doing  conld  the  produce  1h>  traded  for  store  goods, 

just  the  same  thing.    He  had  had  a  talk  with  The  result  of  this  was  that  farmers  raised  no 

•  anmol  Brown,  and  the  two  had  agreed  that  more  than  was  sufficient  for  home  eonsunip 

Uioy  together  would  lay  ont  a  plat  and  become  tion.    Many  of  these  men  emigrated  to  Ohio, 


the  proprietors  of  a  village.  Hosford  was 
full  of  this  plan  and  was  feeling  quite  posi- 
tiveof  success.  Imagine  his  chagrin  when 
he  found  that  Mr.  Brown  had  sold  to  the 
Ruhls,  and  the  latter  were  at  his  door  in  a 
quiet,  gentle  and  most  apologetic  manner  in 
the  world,  begging  to  know  how  much  Mr 
Hosford  desired  for  this  last  piece  of  ground' 
Mr.  Hosford  would  like  to  have  founded  a 
town;  but  he  was  yet  comparative  v  voung  and 
oth.-r  opportunities  might  present  themselves 
more  favorably  than  the  present.  Ho  accord- 
ingly asked  a  good  high  price  for  the  land 
Mr.  Buhl  paid  the  price,  and  the  platting  went 
on.  Thus,  when  the  panic  of  1S:J7  came  the 
Ruhls  were  ont  of  debt.  The  farmers  were 
mostly  out  of  debt,  and  the  city  passed  through 


and  some  to  this  vicinity.  They  knew  well 
from  experience  or  tradition  the  results  of  tho 
panic  in  1815  or  1810,  and  treasured  up  wis- 
dom for  what  thev  had  anticipated. 

Ono  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  Asa  Hosford 
during  tho  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
winter  of  184445 — .luring  his  visit  to  the 
State  capital  —was  that  of  souring  an  opening 
through  tho  township  and  city  by  means  of  a 
railroad.  Mr.  Hosford  worked  earnestly  for 
this  road.  As  first  proposed,  it  was  to  end  on 
the  south  at  Columbus  and  strike  the  old  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad  at  some 
convenient  point  near  Shelby.  Now,  to  fully 
realize  tho  condition  of  affairs,  it  must  1»  re- 
membered that  Polk  Township  and  all  the 
farming  country  that  was  nearer  to  Mansfield 
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advancod  to  the  dignity  of  a  borough, 
the  definite  date  of  which  is  not  known.  At 
this  time,  the  population  of  Sandusky  Town- 
ship was  679,  and  as  near  as  can  be  determined, 
the  population  of  Galion  within  its  present 
limits,  was,  in  1849,  but  379.  Surely  there 
must  have  been  a  sparse  settlement  in  1840; 
however,  as  small  as  it  was,  she  elected  Joel 
Todd  for  her  first  Mayor.  The  first  brick 
block  in  the  village  was  erected  in  1839,  by 
Davis  &  Bloomer,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  square,  where  for  many  years  they  carried 
on  tho  dry-goods  business.  It  was  generally 
known  as  the  "village  store."  This  building 
is  yet  standing,  and  is  occupied.  The  brick 
which  forms  it  wore  made  by  Dr.  Beard  on 
the  ground  whore  now  stands  the  Capitol 
Hotel.  The  Doctor  found  ample  time  between 
epidemics  to  manufacture  brick.  The  first 
brick  building  for  a  residence  was  built  by 
John  Buhl,  on  the  property  at  the  Corners, 
and  is  the  little  brick  on  what  is  known  as  the 
J.  R.  Clynyr  property.  This  was  followed  by 
the  brick,  in  the  east  part  of  tho  city,  now 
known  as  the  Harding  property.  Thus  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  there  were  but  three  brick 
buildings  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city 
of  Galion  in  1839,  and  each  of  them  put 
on  quite  an  aristocratic  appearance.  This 
can  bo  readily  understood  when  we  know  that 
the  first  frame  building  in  the  township  was 
erected  by  Asa  Hosford  on  tho  public  square 
in  the  year  1832. 

Tho  charter  for  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana 
Railroad  was  issued  February  25  1848-  it 
was  completed  in  1859,  and  consolidated  with 
the  Bellefontaine  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
forming  what  is  now  called  the  Indianapolis 
Dms10n  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad;  strips  of  land,  180  feet  wide 
extending  from  Main  street  to  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  crossing,  and  from  South  Mar- 
ket street  to  the  old  junction  of  the  Indian 


apolis  branch  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
&  Cincinnati  road,  were  donated  to  the  com- 
pany by  Alpheus  Atwood  The  old  Bellefon- 
taine &  Indianapolis  shops  were  finished  in 
1854.  Thomas  Qnigley  was  the  first  master 
mechanic;  he  took  the  first  engine,  "  Wash- 
ington," over  the  road.  The  roundhouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1806,  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt  When  the  road  was  completed  from 
Galion  to  Marion  in  1852,  the  shops  wore 
located  at  the  latter  place.  A.  M.  Stewart,  of 
Galion,  was  one  of  the  first  workmen  employed. 
He  afterward  in  1803,  with  Mr.  Duck, 
built  the  cattle  yards  and  sheds  in  Galion. 
H.  S.  Camp,  also  a  resident  of  Galion,  was 
employed  by  the  company  for  many  yeare  at 
this  point  as  agent;  he  sold  the  first  ticket  at 
Marion,  using  a  box  car  for  an  office;  the 
money  and  tickets  were  carried  home  with 
him  every  night  in  a  tin  box.  Previous  to 
the  completion  of  this  road  to  Galion  and  the 
location  of  its  shops  here,  there  were  no  resi- 
dences south  of  J.  U.  Bloomer's  residence  on 
South  Market  street.  Many  persons,  at  that 
time,  desiring  to  take  a  walk  into  the  country, 
would  go  no  farther  than  tho  residence  of  3. 
U.  Bloomer's,  and  the  present  site  of  tho  Ohio 
&  Pennsylvania  Rai  broad  depot  was  well  into 
the  suburbs.  The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
was  finished  through  Galion  in  1863,  and  the 
shops  built  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
road.  In  1871-72,  the  large  brick  shops  were 
erected,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
building  interests  of  Galion.  These  railroads, 
with  their  immense  shops,  constitute  the  life 
and  vitality  of  Galion.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  not  less  than  05  per  cent  of  our  present 
population  is  composed  of  railroad  men  and 
their  families,  and  the  average  monthly  sum 
paid  out  to  the  employes  residing  in  Galion 
was,  five  years  ago,  over  $45,000.  Since  then 
the  amount  has  increased  to  a  much  greater 
extent.    The  men  from  the  shops  of  the  Clete- 
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foil-man  of  boiler-shop;  Jamas  Spittle,  foreman 
of  coppersmith-shop;  A.  M.  Ball  is  engine 
dispatcher  and  foreman  of  roundhouse,  and 
ia  the  oldest  man  on  the  road;  Ed  Schrock 
is  store-ko«jH»r;  A.  N.  Monroe  is  foreman  of 
carpenk'r-shop;  C.  H.  Newell,  foreman  paint- 
shop;  Hugh  Ross  has  ehargo  of  the  rail-shop, 
and  Col.  J.  W.  Holmes  is  superintendent  of 
car  repairs.  Among  some  of  tho  oldest  en- 
gineers connected  with  tho  road  are  L.  N. 
Harriman,  J.  T.  Pinckney,  J.  T.  Wright,  J.C. 
Bull,  J.  M.  Dando  and  E.  A.  Gurley.  For 
several  months  tho  averago  numlwr  of  men 
employed  in  the  shops  has  been  302,  including 
engineers  and  firemen  of  third  and  fourth 
divisions.  Tho  average  pay  to  each  man  by 
the  day  is  $1.03,  excluding  those  employed  by 
the  month,  whoso  pay  monthly  amounts  to 
•710.  The  average  monthly  pay  to  tho  shop 
department  is  $21,500.  All  this  does  not 
include  the  superintendent's  office.  There  the 
pay-rolls  are  made  up  of  tho  condnctors,  brake- 
men,  and  the  monthly  men  in  their  depart- 
ment 

For  some  considerable  time,  the  subject  of 
making  Oalion  a  city  of  tho  second  class  had 
been  in  contemplation.  A  number  of  times  a 
vote  was  taken  and  tho  people  declined  to 
favor  it.  Finally,  in  1878,  a  charter  was  se- 
ciuvd,  and  an  election  ordered.  Tho  city  is 
divided  into  four  wards,  each  of  which  was 
entitled  to  two  Conncilmen.  Abraham  Under- 
wood was  elected  Mayor  the  last  election  before 
the  charter  was  received.  Jumes  R.  Homer 
was  elected  Mayor;  John  D.  De  Golley.  Solic- 
itor; H.  C.  Sponhauor,  Treasurer.  Members 
of  Council-First  Ward,  M.  Wisler  and  C 
R.  Miller;  Second  Ward,  H.  Helfrich  and 
D.  Hoover,  Third  Ward,  Samuel  Mvers  and 
A.  Long;  Fourth  Ward,  David  Mackoy  and 
P  Daily.  D.  T.  Price,  Marshal.  The  "names 
and  the  date  of  the  election  of  each  Mayor 
from  the  advance  of  Oalion  to  a  borough,*  up 


to  the  time  of  the  charter  election,  are  given 
below  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  possible. 

Joel  Todd,  13  40,  Daniel  Hoover,  1840  (Mr. 
Hoover  resigned  one  year  after  election,  to 
tako  the  post  office  under  President  Polk); 
!  Alphous  At  wood,  unknown;  George  Downer, 
unknown;  Andrew  Poe,  1S58;  W.  C.  Parsons, 
1800  and  1802;  Charles  Qui^ley.  1S04;  Peter 
Cress,  1800;  M.  V.  Payne,  1803;  0.  T.  Hart. 
1870;  M.  Burns,  1872  (resigned,  and  Samuel 
Myers  elected  to  finish  the  term);  Jacob  Meu- 
ser,  1374  (resigned,  and  Wilson  Armstrong 
elected  to  sorve  out  the  term);  W.  I.  Goshorn, 
187(5;  Abraham  Underwood,  1878;  charter 
election  was  in  1879,  and  J.  K.  H)tner  elected 
first  Mayor  of  tho  city.  Part  of  tho  time  while 
Gabon  was  a  borough,  the  term  of  office  for 
mayor  was  two  years,  the  balance  of  the  time 
being  but  for  one  year. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Gabon  was,  in 
I860,  §374,757;  in  1870,  S75i>.57s:  in  1S7H, 
it  was  $1,500,330,  and  in  1880,  about  $2,190,- 
000. 

There  was  no  separate  census  of  Galion 
prior  to  1800,  at  which  time  the  population 
was  1,005.  In  1870.  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  3,523.  At  tho  present  census  ( 1 
there  is  a  population  of  5,031.  Since  1874, 
tho  population  has  increased  over  2,0"".  and 
the  valuation  has  increased  nlwut  $1,250,- 
000.  In  1874,  the  city  and  school  debt  of 
Galion  was  $74,702.  In  October,  lSSO,  the 
debt  is  about  $17,000,  and  provisions  are 
made  for  liquidating  tho  last  cent  of  indebt- 
edness in  1873.  By  that  time,  Galion  will 
be  ready  for  now  enterprises  and  projects  for 
advancement  toward  her  destiny. 

Of  tho  various  industries  of  tho  city  of 
Galion,  wo  may  mention  "  Tho  Gabon  Machine 
Works"  as  entitle-!  to  notice,  ns  they  deserve 
a  much  greater  consideration  than  is  generally 
accorded  them.  The  immense  railroad-ehop» 
in  the  near  vicinity  overshado  them  in  iropor- 
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Their  career,  from  the  first  beginning  to  the 
present,  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  They 
both  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
and  their  credit  ia  enviable.    So  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  whole  history  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  Gal  ion.    Not  one  cent  has  ever  been 
lost  to  a  depositor,  nor  has  any  one  ever  suf- 
fered from  bad  credit.    The  first  bank  estab- 
lished in  Galion  was  a  private  institution, 
owned  and  conducted  by  John  S.  Davis  and 
John  U.  Bloomer.    They  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  year  1852.    It  was  not  a  bank  of 
issue,  nor  has  there  ever  been  such  a  one  in 
Galion.    This  bank  was  located  in  the  room 
now  occupied  by  C.  Fox  as  a  clothing  store, 
on  East  Main  street.     For  seven  or  eight 
years,  these  gentlemen  conducted  their  bum- 
nesswith  profit  to  themselves  and  convenience 
to  the  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1864,  the 
First  National  Bank  was  organized.  It  ab- 
sorbs within  itself  the  private  bank  of  Davis 
&  Bloomer,  these  gentlemen  entering  prom- 
inently into  the  new  organization.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Galion  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $o0,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  first  President  of  the  concern  was 
C I  S.  Crimm;  J.  V.  Bloomer  was  Cashier,  and 
Aides  Hosford,  Teller.  Crimm  remains  Presi- 
dent, O.  L.  Hays  is  Cashier,  and  W.  P.  Stontz 
Assistant  Cashier.  The  banking-rooms  an! 
conveniently  and  pleasantly  located  in  the 
Fxrst  National  Bank  Building,  oa  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  public  square 

18^  TheTw  2  °rganiZOd  ^  25' 

™  L    T  WaS  ,UV08t<Mi  a  stock  of 

$20,000.  The  first  officers  were  John  Beatty 
President,  and  J.  H.  Green,  Cashier.  The 
bank  was  conducted  under  the  above  tide  for 
about  8ix  yeare.     The  roonw  wore  .Q 

18*2,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  national  bank, 


at  the  same  time  the  capital  stock  being  in- 
creased to  $00,000.  About  the  year  1872,  toe 
association  bought  ground  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  tho  square,  and  erected  a  brick  block, 
and  removed  the  bank  to  this  place.  The 
President  is  I.  H.  Pennock;  Vice  President,  A. 
Long;  Cashier,  J.  H.  Green,  and  Assistant 
Cashier,  Austin  Lowe. 

The  Citizens'  Building  Association,  of  Gal- 
ion, was  organized  tho  3d  of  August,  1872. 
The  authority  upon  which  this  association  is 
founded  is  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  and  eitixens  of  iba 
incorporated  Tillage  of  Galion,  Ohio,  to  wit,  Jsmea  H. 
Green,  J.  G.  Meuser,  S.  G.  dimming*,  Henry  N»u  and 
C.  Ernst  Klopp,  desiring  to  organiie  a  company  for  (he 
purpose  of  raising  moneys  to  be  loaned  among  tbt 
members  of  such  company  for  use  in  buying  low,  or 
houses,  or  building  or  repairing  houaes,  agree  to  he- 
come  a  body  corporate,  under  the  act  of  the  Legisl*- 
tore  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  May  6,  1868.  and 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions following,  to  wit:  The  name  and  alyle of  "*>« 
company  shall  be  "The  Citizens'  Building  As*oci«lion 
of  Galion.  Ohio,"  and  its  place  of  doing  buaincw  at 
Galion,  in  Crawford  County.  The  capital  stock  «f  tli« 
company  shall  be  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
divided  into  fifteen  hundred  shares  of  two  hundred 
dollars  each.  In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  afore- 
said have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed 
their  seal*  this  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1872. 

J.  II.  Gbks*. 
J.  G.  Miuks, 
8.  G.  CrM-iwa, 

H.  NAtT, 

0.  EttXST  Kiorv. 

The  officers,  at  the  time  of  organization, 
were  David  Mackey,  President;  J.  G.  Metiser, 
Secretary;  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer. 
Directors— David  Mackoy,  S.  G.  Cummings, 
C.  Ernst  Klopp,  A.  M.  Brown,  F.  A  Keen. 
James  Marshman,  J.  Jacob  Schaefor.  Tho 
shares  have  been  reduced  to  about  1,000,  the 
limit  being  between  500  and  1,500.  This 
association  is  a  solid  concern,  and  is  of  real 
benefit  in  assisting  worthy  persons  to  build, 
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BUi*   Th^  elaad' "»  "Ptwont  Mr  1  ^T^f «  "™U«W "ItoutaDj. pretend 

o»jo\s  ]ts  full  share  nf  r,0w  


Elli<*    There  a^'fifir^ 

^.^^^geof  99  feet,  while  it    is  1^  buiI^ -ery  room,  1,1 

^        I=^^^ZZ^  ^l__UI^«^Thenumber  of  mechanics  makes  |  t 


■  .  ""MBg  ine  railrcw 

onjovs  il.  full  share  of  patronage 

A  large  number  of  the  houses  in  ri.r 
have  rwir,l,>™     x.^        .  69  ™  Gahon 

boarders.    Lvory  building,  every  room, 
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it  nectary  to  have  these  boarding-houses  or    the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  In- 
more  taverns.  dianapolis  Railroad.    Charles  and  Frederick 
Five  times  the  votes  of  any  district  gen-  ;  Nachtrieb,  tho  proprietors,  are  both  natives  of 


erally  amounts  to  the  same  as  the  popula- 
tion. But  five  times  the  number  of  voters  in 
Gabon  would  give  us  a  population  of  nearly 


Germany. 

In  1805,  F.  W.  Johnson  and  William 
Patrick  entered  into  the  lumber  and  coal 


',000.  Thus  it  can  be  soon  that  there  is  quite  business.  This  forms  a  verv  important  iu- 
an  excess  of  unmarried  men,  for  tho  popula-    torest  in  this  part  of  Ohio.    Much  capital  has 


tion  is  actually  only  5,300  in  round  Bomber*. 

Nothing  so  accurately  measures  tho  social 
concbtion  of  a  community  as"  tho  amount  and 
kind  of  literary  matter  that  is  read.  Tho 
newspaper  business  commenced  early  in  tho 
history  of  Gabon.  The  changes  in  politics 
and  names  of  proprietors  of  newspapers,  and 
the  names  of  the  papers  themselves,  would 
constitute  a  lengthy  sketch  of  itself.  A  full 
history  of  the  press  of  Gabon  can  be  found 
in  another  chapter  of  tliis  work,  devoted  to  tho 
press  of  tho  county,  and  hence  will  not  be 
repeated  here. 

Tho  National  Mills,  one  of  tho  solid  con- 
corns  of  Gabon,  were  established  by  David 
&  Parson  over  twenty  years  ago.  Thov 
have  passed  through  various  hands,  were 
successively  improved,  until  purchased  by  C. 
&  F.  Nachtrieb,  twelvo  or  fourteen  years  i^o, 
from  Snyder  &  Brothers.  When  the  Naeh- 
triebs  took  hold  of  these  mills  their  capacity 
was  not  very  great.  They  put  in  a  new  boile'r 
and  machinery  and  enlarged  the  building 
About  one  year  after  the  new  boiler  had  been 
put  in,  it  exploded,  and  caused  a  damage  of 
$3,000  to  $1,000.  In  1817,  the  mills  were 
overhauled  again,  and  machinery  put  in  Qf  a 
later  pattern.  Later,  other  improvements  wore 
made  Theae  mills  have  a  capacity  for  100 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  They  do  both  cus- 
torn  and  merchant  work.  Their  trade  is  mostly 
m  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  com- 
pany are  manufacturing  their  own  barrels 
and  employ  eight  to  ton  men  night  and  day  • 
a  switch  running  to  the  mills  connects  with 


boon  invested  by  the  present  firm.  Johnson 
Linsley  k  Co.,  and  the  business  requires  con- 
siderable skill  in  keeping  up  with  the  trade 
and  studying  the  new  demands  constantly 
made.  The  firm  has  two  branch  lumber- 
yards in  other  towns,  which  will  show  at  once 
their  ability  in  building  up  such  a  trndo. 
They  cam-  a  stock  of  1,250,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  do  an  annual  business  of  over  $15oV 
000.  On  tho  pay-rolls  there  are  forty  names. 
Thero  are  two  foremen,  and  T.  H.  Linsley  acts 
as  book-keeper. 

In  1854,  John  Kraft  erected  a  brewery, 
west  of  Gabon.  He  is  a  German,  and  early 
learned  the  practical  part  of  the  business  of 
brewing.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  tho  business 
by  his  son,  John  Kraft,  Jr..  in  1S0O.  who  en- 
larged and  improved  the  business.  The  mnin 
building  is  brick.  40x60  foot,  and  three  stories 
high.  Tho  capacity  of  this  brewery  is  8*000 
barrels  per  annum.  Gabon  consumes  of  this 
product  about  2,  HX)  barrels.  Tho  brewery  is 
now  conducted  by  Daniel  Roth. 

The  Tyler  Organ  Company  was  established 
in  April,  1S70,  with  it*  place  of  business  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  square,  in  the  old 
brick.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  and  the  name  changed 
to  that  of  the  "Empire  Organ  Company. 
Tho  quarters  were  removed  to  the  old  planing 
mill  on  South  Market  street,  near  Pennsyl- 
vania &  Ohio  Railroad  dei>ot.  This  building 
was  remodeled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  company,  and  a  drv-kiln  erected  on  the 


grounds,  by  means  of  which  they  are  assured 
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one  was  hurt,  and  all  the  passengers  took  the 
back  track  to  search  for  the  linch-pin,  which 
was  found  after  an  hour's  delay,  half  a  milo 
back.  Mr.  Riblet  gave  up  tho  tavern  business 
to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  Shank,  ami 
then  built  for  himself  a  fine  brick  residence 
on  East  Main  street,  and  removed  to  Galion 
in  the  year  1854.  Under  Pierce's  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Riblet  was  made  Postmaster  of  Gal- 
ion, and  served  up  to  the  administration  of 
Prosident  Lincoln.  Mr.  Riblet  occupied  a 
prominent  position,  and  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  interests  of  Galiou  after  his  re- 
moval. Ho  had  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  eighteen  years.  Ho  was  olocted  to  serve 
as  State  Representative  for  two  terms — from 
18-10  to  1844.  He  was  also,  in  1852,  elected 
a  member  of  tho  State  Senate.  He  died  in 
1805,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  that  he 
donated  and  named.  Tho  Postmasters  of 
Galion,  as  far  as  is  known,  wore  Horace  Hos- 
ford,  who,  in  1824,  kept  the  offico  in  connection 
with  his  store  at  tho  old  Corners;  Jonathan 
Avers  was  Postmaster,  but  for  how  long  a 
time  or  whore  he  kept  tho  office  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain;  Solomon  Navo  kept  the 
office  in  a  small  frame  building  near  the 
square,  where  Anthony  Long  now  lives;  Ran 
Hoover,  as  Postmaster,  occupied  a  hewed-log 
building  on  the  lot  opposite  tho  Capitol  House, 
whore  he  carried  on  the  business  of  wheel- 
wright and  chair-making;  Mr.  Hoover  was 
Postmaster  for  four  years;  Jacob  Bryfuglo 
kept  the  office  on  the  Anthony  Long  property, 
where  Solomon  Nave  had  occupied;  John  S 
Davis,  in  Davis  &  Bloomer's  brick  block,  where 
the  latter  carried  on  tho  business  of  dry  goods  • 
Dan  Riblet  first  kept  the  office  in  the  dry" 
goods  store  of  Joel  and  Jacob  Riblet,  whore 
George  Snyder's  grocery  now  is;  afterward 
Mr.  Riblet  erected  a  small  frame  building  for 
the  purpose,  where  Burgest  &  Deitrich's 
tin  and  stove  store  now  is,  and  back  of  the 


Central  Hotel.  Mr.  Carhert  was  appointed 
Postmaster  at  the  beginning  of  President  Lin- 
coln's administration.  His  brother,  E.  Y. 
Smith,  was  deputized  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  offico.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Smith  had  pos- 
session, he  removed  the  office  to  a  frame 
building  where  Kessolmier's  Block  now  stands. 
During  the  service  of  E.  Y.  Smith,  which  was 
sixteen  years  and  nine  months,  the  office  was 
located  in  quite  a  number  of  different  places. 
Once  it  was  whore  Mackcy's  Block  now  stands; 
for  a  time  in  Howard's  Block ;  once  on  North 
Market  street,  and  the  last  time  in  Keene's 
Block;  Robert  Cowden  becamo  Postmaster 
January  29,  1S78,  and  is  still  in  the  office. 
Mr.  Cowdon  removed  the  office  to  the  north 
part  of  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Gabon 
Post  Offico  became  a  money-order  office  while 
Mr.  Smith  was  acting  as  Postmaster,  on  the 
21st  day  of  July,  1871. 

As  the  city  and  township  business  increased, 
the  authorities  began  to  agitato  tho  qnestion 
of  building  a  public  edifice  for  the  use  of 
officers,  court-room,  etc.  In  1873,  the  authori- 
ties of  Polk  Township  and  tho  corporation  of 
Galion  entered  into  an  agreement  to  erect 
jointly  a  building  for  the  above  purpose.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  township  should  pay  one- 
third  and  own  an  undivided  interest  of  one- 
third  the  building,  and  the  corporation  to  py 
two-thirds  and  own  a  two-thirds  interest. 
There  was  ranch  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  building.  Long  remonstrances 
were  signed  and  presented  to  the  Council,  and, 
before  tho  site  was  soloctod,  this  question  be- 
came an  issue  in  the  elections.  Eventually, 
a  part  of  Lot  48,  original  plat  of  Galion,  was 
selected.  The  size  of  tho  building  was  to  be 
<M5x75  feet,  three  stories  high,  to  bo  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  Plans  and  specifications 
wore  agreed  upon,  and  the  contract  awarded 
to  George  "Wimmie  in  1875,  and  it  was  fin- 
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street  Tho  construction  of  ttie  works  was 
intrusted  to  William  Stephenson.  About  two 
miles  of  wooden  pipe  was  pnt  down,  which 
served  their  purpose  for  twelve  years.  The 
stockholders  in  this  company  lost  nil  they 
pnt  in  it.  The  stock  was  all  absorbed;  there 
never  was  a  dividond,  and  everyone  had  assess- 
ments. Princijwl  among  the  stockholders 
were  Dr.  John  Reisingor,  Martin  Sjionhnuor, 
William  Hays,  Joel  Riblet,  David  Riblet, 
Jacob  Riblet  and  others.  The  old  gas  fac- 
tory was  removed  to  its  present  location  about 
eight  years  ago.  Tho  old  factory  was  sold 
at  Sheriff's  sale,  and  bid  in  by  W.  Hays.  Mr. 
Hays  sold  to  Miller  &  Kuhn,  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  kept  the  factory  at  the  old  place  for  a 
short  time,  and  removed  the  wooden  pipes 
and  replaced  them  with  iron.  They  also  luid 
down  considerable  more  pij*\  and  increased 
the  works  to  a  greater  extent.  In  I S7 "2,  they 
built  the  works  where  they  are  now  located, 
on  East  Church  street.  Their  contract  price 
with  the  city  is  $1.75  per  thousand  foot  for 
gas.  It  was  made  a  stock  company  a  few 
years  ago,  but  Miller  &  Kuhn  retain  a  con- 
trolling ititerest. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  early  times  of 
Gabon,  each  available  citizen  was  a  self-con- 
stituted member  of  tho  fire  department.  As 
soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  each  one  seized  a 
pail  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
was  seldom  that  much  order  existed,  and  each 
one  worked  with  a  will,  bnt  independent  of 
all  others.  Later  in  tho  history  of  the  town, 
a  brigade  was  formed,  which  was  cajwble  of 
doing  much  good.  Two  rowt»  of  men  were 
tamed,  extending  from  the  water  supply  to 
tho  conflagration.  The  pails  full  of  water 
were  passed  hastily  along  one  line  and  re- 
turned empty  along  tho  other.  Afterward, 
when  tho  small  rectangular  l>oxes,  with  pumps 
came  into  use.  the  brigade  emptied 
into  the  box.    These  boxes  held 


in 
tho 


from  one  to  three  barrels  of  water,  and  were  set 
on  low  trucks.  A  pump  was  placed  in  the  box, 
bnt  there  was  no  suction,  however,  and  the 
lids  of  tho  box  had  to  be  kept  shut  while 
pumping.  From  four  to  six  men  could  work 
at  the  levers.  A  tongue  was  attached  to  the 
forward  trucks,  by  which  tho  whole  apparatus 
was  drawn.  About  the  first  fire  that  occurred 
after  this  box  had  been  purchased,  the  citi- 
zens made  a  great  discover)'.  It  was  found 
that  it  was  just  a<*  well  to  pour  the  water  from 
the  pails  on  the  firo  as  to  pump  it  after  it  had 
l>een  carried  to  the  vicinity  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. Immediately  uP°n  ^anrj, 
crowd  began  to  jeer  and  make  merry  over  the 
fire  department  and  so  ashamed  and  disgusted 
were  some  present  that  the  innocent  little 
piece  of  mechanism  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  tlirown  into  the  burning  building.  It 
was  called  the  "Protection,"  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Council  in  1852,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Dr.  John  Reisinger  and  Jacob  Riblet, 
who  were  both  members  of  the  Council. 
Jacob  Riblet  lent  tho  village  $100  with  which 
to  purchase  it  It  was  soon  sold  as  a  garden 
sprinkler. 

In  1S53,  the  Council  deemed  it  best  to  pro- 
vide some  mora  efficient  method  of  combating 
fire.  Much  discussion  and  many  disagree- 
ments eventuated  in  the  purchase  of  the 
"Plmmix"  hand  firo  engine.  This  was  a 
great  advance  in  tho  utility  and  importance 
of  the  fire  department,  yet  the  growing  tog 
most  needs  learn  by  cxi-eriouco  that  which 
she  could  learn  in  no  other  way.  The  Phoe- 
nix was  an  excellently  made  engine,  tremen- 
dously heavy  and  low  built.  She  had  bertj 
intended  for  Cleveland,  for  use  ui»n  pated 
■treats,  but  about  that  time  steam  tire  engines 
were  coming  into  use,  and  Cleveland  did  not 
want  her.  Andrew  Poe  was  the  first  foreman. 
It  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  fun-loving 
portion  of  the  community  tosee  this  valiant  fore- 
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started  in  the  eastern  port  of  the  county,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  bury  their 
dead  in  favorable  localities  on  their  newly 
chared  farms.  As  the  neighborhood  im- 
proved, the  settlers  conceived  the  necessity  of  ' 
purchasing  a  site  for  a  burying  ground,  when  ! 
John  Williamson,  James  Nail  and  others  se- 
lected an  aero  of  ground  out  of  tho  comer  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  31,  Township 
20,  Kongo  20,  in  what  was  then  Sandusky 
Township,  Richland  County,  but  is  now  Polk 
Township,  Crawford  County,  in  tho  present 
limits  of  Gabon,  situated  on  Main  street, 
immediately  east  of  tho  German  Reformed 
Church.  This  land  l>elonged  to  Samuel 
Brown,  and,  being  in  tho  woods,  covered  with 
timU-r,  such  as  beech,  maplo  and  underbrush, 
was  bought  for  $5.  They  paid  for  it,  and  tho 
deed  was  written  in  tho  name  of  John  "Will- 
iamson and  others,  to  be  used  for  burial  par- 
]*>ses  forever.  This  deed  was  left  in  Squire 
Williamson's  hands,  and  unfortunately  was 
never  recorded.  These  men  then  omplovcd  a 
man  by  the  name  Sodorus,  for  $14."  who 
chopped  off  and  cleared  away  tho  timber  aud 
made  the  ground  fit  for  use.  This  was  before 
Gabon  was  laid  out.  In  every  transfer  of 
tho  farm  from  that  day  to  this,  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  acre,  consecrated  to  the  dead, 
has  been  roservea  ior  that  purpose.  The  first 
or  second  grave  was  for  a  child  of  James 
Nail,  who  has  eight  members  of  his  family 
stooping  thore— two  wives  and  six  children. 
One  of  tho  original  purchasers-  Mr.  William 
Neal— has  been  one  of  the  men  to  keep  this 
graveyard  under  fence  and  repair,  from  tho 
time  of  its  purchase  to  the  present  time,  at  an 
expenso  to  him  of  more  than  SKX).  The  last 
payment,  $25,  was  made  some  fourteen  years 
ago,  to  H.  C.  Carhart  and  James  W.  Gill  tar 
the  present  fence.  Many  BUppoae  that' tho 
graves  lying  in  the  street  belong  to  the  grave- 
yardLThis  is  a  mistake.    These  gravea  were 


made  on  the  corner  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Benjamin  Leveredge,  Esq.,  which  joined  Mr. 
Brown's  farm." 

The  last  person  buried  in  this  graveyard 
was  Mr.  John  Williamson.  It  was  done  by 
his  request,  as  he  desired  to  lie  by  the  side  of 
his  family,  who  had  previously  been  buried 
thore.  Good  old  Benjamin  Leveredge  lies 
beneath  Main  fitreet,  opposite  this  old  grave- 
yard. When  Main  street  was  laid  out,  it  fol- 
lowed the  quarter  line  and  lapped  over  the 
edge  of  Mr.  Leveredge's  farm,  and  covered 
tho  spot  consecrated  by  him  as  a  private  bury- 
ing-ground.  Another  old  burying-ground  lies 
in  the  northeast  quarter  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Union  Green  Cemetery.  The  ground  was 
donated  for  the  purpose  by  Jacob  Kuhl.  Ad- 
ditions wore  made  to  this  gift  sometime  after- 
ward by  the  Lutherans.  Tho  last  addition 
was  made  by  Daniel  Riblot,  who,  in  1861, 
gave  a  strip  of  land  on  tho  south  side  of  tlw 
original  grounds,  inclosed  the  whole  of  it 
and  laid  it  out.  To  the  whole  piece  ho  gave 
tho  name  of  Union  Green  Cemetery,  under 
which  name  it  has  been  used  ever  since- 
North  of  Union  Green  Cemetery,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  is  the  Catholic  Cemetery.  This  was 
opened  for  burial  purposes  at  a  later  date, 
and  has  been  in  use  only  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  societies  in  Gabon.  No 
dead  are  interred  hero  but  those  having  mem- 
bership in  the  church  of  tho  Catholic  faith. 
It  does  not  benr  the  crowded  appearance  of 
tho  other  cemeteries,  and  is  kept  in  very  good 
repair.  All  of  these  cemeteries  are  located 
almost,  in  tho  midst  of  the  city,  and  are 
strangely  out  of  place.  Tho  city  has  im- 
proved so  rapidly  in  popidation  and  growth, 
that  some  of  her  institutions,  adapted  to  the 
village  only,  have  fallen  behind  in  compara- 
tive worth.  Nothing  connected  with  a  city, 
growing  as  Galion  is,  can  bo  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  cemeteries.    It  would  be 
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Wo  have  before  spoken  of  Russell  Bigelow,  !  Not  only  were  schoolhouses,  private  build 
Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Rhinehart.  There  wore  ings,  and  barns  witnesses  of  tlio  piety  of  early 
many  others  whose  names  cannot  Ix-  recalled; 
and  nothing  is  known  of  them  except  the  fact 
that  they  preached  and  worked  in  the  cause. 


One  by  the  name  of  Erret  was  a  great  laborer, 
as  well  as  the  father  of  Rev.  Francis  Clymer. 
Rev.  John  Smith,  now  living  west  of  Gallon, 
was  one  among  the  pioneer  ministers.  Rev. 
Mr.  Mathews  was  the  first  pioneer  minister 
who  received  any  pay.    His  first  year's  pay- 


days, but  the  beautiful  niaplo  groves  of  Polk 
many  times  resounded  with  the  earnest 
prayers  and  hymns  of  pioueer  caim>mectings. 
Not  unfrequently  the  wondering  red  nun 
caught  the  spirit,  and  there  was  awakened  in 
their  breasts  the  keen  promptings  of  a  higher 
and  holier  life.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
camp-meeting  east  of  Gabon,  held  under  the 
auspices  of    the  United  Brethren.  During 


was  a  subscription  list  of  $15,  and  the  poo-  service,  an  Indian  rode  into  the  grounds, 
pie  took  great  pride,  in  their  Presbyterian  hitched  his  horse  to  a  limb  and  took  a  seat, 
minister.    In  1S2G  or  1823,  Gabon  was  made   After  service  a  class-meeting  was  held.  This 


a  station  on  a  Methodist  Circuit,  and  Russell 
Bigelow  api>enred  as  the  minister  for  this  cir- 
Father  Ktough  was  the  first  Lutheran 


Iudian  desired  to  give  his  experience.  Aris- 
ing, in  his  untutored  way,  he  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  verv  bard-drinking  man. 


He 


6 

cuit. 

minister  who  preached  in  the  brick  Lutheran  took  from  bis  pocket  a  pint  whisky  flask  ami 
Church.    He  was  a  man  much  beloved  by  all  i  declared  that  he  had  known  the  devil  to  ro- 

who  knew  him.    Previous  to  the  building  of  side  in  it.    Every  time  he  drank  from  the 

churches,  the  sehoolhouses  and  private  build-  flask,  the  devil  got  into  him.     He  finally 

ings  were  much   used  for  the  purjxjso  of  bought  a  pint  of  whisky  and  had  the  cork 

church  service.    Where  barns  were  large  and  tightly  fastened  in.    This  is  what  saved  hini. 

commodious,  they  furnished  a  convenient  place  The  devil  had  entered  the  flask  and  had  hoped 

for  assemblage.    Mr.  Hosfords  frame  barn,  to  enter  his  body  when  ho  drank  the  whisky, 

being  the  first  in  the  township,  was  many  The  Indian  said  ho  never  drank  any  more, 
times  utilized  for  church  service.  Father  |  and  the  devil  ceased  troubling  him.  As  far 
Fellows  was  a  stanch  member  of  the  Meth-  |  as  was  ever  known  of  this  Indian,  ho  led  a 

odist  Church,  and  donated  the  land  for  the  Christian  life. 

first  Methodist  Church  in  Gabon.    Father  The   last  camp-meeting  hold  within  the 

btough  used  to  relate  some  sad  experiences  of  present  limits  of  Gabon  was  in  a  l*c«titifnl 

the  early  days.    He  said  that  once,  in  another  maple  grove  where  Johnson  and  Linsley^ 

county,  he  started  out  to  collect  some  money  hmiber-vard  now  is.    Some  of  the  older  citi- 

that  was  imperative  to  his  needs.    He  went  sens  will  rememlH>r  a  young  lad  by  the  nam.' 

with  hi.  horse,  but  nowhere  did  he  receive  of  Harris  (whoso  mother  lived  in  what  is  now 

any  money;  everywhere  they  gave  him  bacon.  Troy  Township,  Morrow  County),  who  w* 

finally ^the  poor  horse  became  load.nl  down  converted  at  this  time.     This  Mr.  Harris 

witb  su  e  meat,  and  they  could  not  proceed,  afterward  became  a  professor  in  the  Ohio 

of  Z  W  "  M  n°y,        COUW  UOt  di8pOS°  W-Wan  University,  and  is  now  a  Bishop  in 

that  hi      Ti           ,     y  ,,ra-VO<1  t0  H"nwn  th«  MetiuxUrt  Episcopal  Church, 

nd  urtho  htTr'"     rW  **  OWigwl  to  ^  ***  Sa»S  school  in  Gabon  was  or- 

U,at  h°  .  ^  *—  ■  ch-h  *  was  erect.1 


The  date  of  this  organization  cannot  bo  deter 
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and  West  Liberty,  ho  met  a  man  of  whom  he 
asked  the  road  to  Moccasin.    The  man  replied 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Moccasin,  but 
that  there  was  a  small  place  near  Leesvillo 
called  "  Horseshoe  "  which  was  probably  the 
point  ho  wished  to  reach.    When  he  arrived 
at  Galion  he  stopped  at  a  log  hotel  on  West 
Main  street,  which  is  now  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Gill's  residence.    He  inquired  of  the  clerk 
for  the  names  of  somo  Lutheran  families. 
There  were  five  drunken  men  in  the  room, 
and  one  of  them  asked  Mr.  Ruth  if  ho  could 
preach  in  German.    Ho  answered  him  by 
saying.  "I  am  not  eloquent  in  German,  but  I 
can  exhort  in  that  language."    They  then 
asked  if  he  could  preach  in  English;  he  re- 
plied that  he  could,  after  which  they  told 
him  that  he  was  not  wanted,  as  they  "would 
prefer  to  hoar  a  hog  grunt  rather  "than  to 
listen  to  an  English  sermon.    Mr.  Ruth  im- 
mediately returned  to  Mansfield  with  feelings 
of  disgust.    A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  wives 
of  Michael  and  Levi  Ruhl  came  to  Mansfield 
to  hear  Mr.  Ruth  preach.    Thoy  were  well 
satisfied  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  strong  in- 
vitation to  come  to  Gabon.    Ho  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  preached  his  opening  sermon 
to  a  large  audience  in  the  frame  lmrn  belong- 
ing to  John  Rub'.    He  was  so  kindly  received 
and  welcomed  that  his  poor  opinion  of  the 
Gabon  people   was  considerably  modified 
He  preached  occasionally  in  Galion  until  the 
spring  of  1852,  when  he  was  called  as  the 
regular  pastor  of  the  church,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  the  charge  of  the  congregation*  at 
Will*.  Newcastle  and  Lost  Creek.   He  had 
officiated  in  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  which  was  built  in  1840 
He  resided  at  that  time  in  Bucyrus.    He  re^ 
moved  to  Galion  in  1854,  yet  continuing  to 
preach  to  the ,  former  congregations  till  the 
spring  of  1802.     He  than  took  charge  of 
four  congregations  in  Richland  County,  for 


three  years,  viz.,  Mount  Zion,  Lucas,  Saint 
John's  and  Petersburg.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  Galion,  Lost  Creek,  Leesvillo  and  Shorer 
congregations,  remaining  until  1870,  at  which 
time  the  Galion  Lutheran  Church  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  chargo  while  he  continued 
with  the  remaining  throo  for  about  five  years, 
when,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  was  obliged 
to  rest  for  two  years,  since  which  time  ho  has 
been  serving  a  congregation  at  Spring  Mills, 
Richland  County.  To  him  it  must  be  with 
joy  and  thankfulness  that  he  sees  all  over  this 
country  the  bountiful  yield  of  his  early  sowing. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Gal- 
ion* was  organized  A.  D.  1881,  by  Rev.  John 
Stough;  a  inan  of  eminent  piety,  and  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  zeal  in 
tho  work  of  the  Master  was  invincible,  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  laying  a  good  foundation 
for  much  of  the  good  work  done  in  after  years. 
He  continued  his  labors  with  this  church  for 
about  ten  years.  During  his  pastorate  (in  the 
year  1840),  the  first  Lutheran  Church  building 
was  erected,  on  the  corner  of  North  Union  and 
West  Church  streets.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  the  year  previous,  at  which  time  he  was 
assisted  by  the  now  venerable  Rev.  F.  J.  Ruth. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Revs.  H.  W.  Lawer,  J- 
B.  Hoffman,  A.  Kuhn,  S.  Ritz.  J.  Crousc  and 
I.  Culler,  who  successively  served  tho  church 
with  great  acceptance  until  the  year  ISO-'. 
Prominent  among  the  original  members  of 
this  church,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in 
it«  organization,  were  Michael  Ruhl,  Jacob 
Ruhl.  John  Ruhl,  Thomas  Rinehart,  John 
Rinehart,  John  Shawber,  and  Samuel  Ger- 
brecht.  About  the  year  1843,  the  German 
portion  of  the  congregation  withdrew  from 
this  chureh,  to  effect  an  organization  of  its 
own.  This  so  weakened  the  English  portion 
which  remained,  that  ofttimes  it  seemed  a 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  and  at  times 

•Oomritmt«d  by  Boy.  K.  W.  Bond-™. 
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During  the  spring  of  1S78  ard  1879,  quite  a 
number  of  accessions  were  made,  the  church 
enjoying  two  seasons  of  precious  refreshing 
from  the  LortL  Notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous losses,  mostly  by  removal  and  death,  the 
church  lias  been  making  steady  progress  under 
the  present  administration,  having  grown 
from  90  to  100  in  membership.  Its  experi- 
ence, as  a  congregation,  is  a  varied  one.  The 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  tended 
in  no  small  degree  to  retard  its  progress  for 
years.  But  now  it  has  an  interesting  and  effi- 
cient Sunday  school,  under  the  snperintond- 
oncy  of  S.  G.  Cummings,  and  a  membership 
that  will  coni[>are  favorably  with  her  sister 
churches,  in  benevolence  and  spirituality,  and 
the  graces  that  characterize  the  true  church  of 
trod  upon  earth. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  Luther- 
an families  among  the  early  settlers  in 
Folk  Township.  There  is  much  that  is 
known  by  tradition  of  these  old  families 
in  connection  with  their  religious  procliv- 
ities, but  recorded  facts  are  not  to  bo  found 
bearing  a  very  old  date.  We  are  now  writ 
ing  of  "  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
F rudens  Geminde  of  Gabon."  This  Luther- 
an Church  is  not  governed  by  the  same 
synod,  uor  does  it  bear  any  similarity  in  doc- 
trine to  the  English  Lutheran.  Of  course 
there  wero  German  and  English  Lutherans 
united  in  the  early  days  to  secure  services 
and  build  the  old  brick  church  on  the  corner 
of  North  Union  ami  West  Church  streets. 
Their  first  meeting  was  in  an  old  log  cabin 
a  httle  north  of  the  public  square,  which 
was  at  that  time  used  for  a  schoolhouse 
Among  the  early  members  were  Christian 
Bonier  and  Henry  Buhler,  Ludwig  Uohl 
Henry  Bohl,  Daniel  Riblet.  Thev  had  serv 
ice  at  intervals,  but  no  regular  organization 
existed.  Rev.  Father  Stough  officiated  as 
traveling  missionary.    As  soon  as  the  German 


element  became  strong  enough  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  organize  separately 
from  the  English  Lntheran.  Many  German 
settlers  wero  arriving,  who  could  not  converse 
in  English,  much  less  comprehend  an  abstruse 
discourse  on  theology.  Altogether,  it  was 
deemed  best,  and  the  Germans  sold  to  the 
English  people  their  interest  in  the  old  brick 
church.  They  then  organized  under  the  above 
name,  and  in  the  samo  year  built  jointly  with 
the  German  Reformed  congregation,  a  brick 
church  on  South  Market  Street.  There  was 
no  union  of  the  two  congregations  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  business  association 
for  the  purpose  of  economy.  Each  congrega- 
tion used  the  church  and  had  certain  privi- 
leges and  uses,  but,  as  far  as  the  church  organ- 
ization was  concerned,  they  were  sejwirnte  and 
distinct.  Eventually  the  German  Lutherans 
bought  out  the  interest  of  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation.  In  the  year  1874,  tho 
front  part  of  the  old  church  building  was 
taken  down,  and  iu  the  front  of  the  remain- 
ing part  was  erected  a  new  church.  Th'5 
building  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty 
and  a  standing  witness  of  well  expended  moans. 
This  church  edifice  is  the  finest  in  tho  city  of 
Gabon;  and.  for  the  amount  it  cost  (|18,000> 
can  hardly  be  excelled  in  beauty  and  propor- 
tion. A  Sunday  school  was  organized  about 
the  year  1852," which  has  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  up  to  the  present.  It  nas 
always  been  well  attended  and  has  wrought  a 
good  work.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
church  now  becoming  gray,  gained  their  fir*t 
light  of  God's  promise  in  the  Sablwth  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1878,  a  parochial  school  was 
organized,  and  school  opeuod  in  the  rear  of 
the  church.  English  and  German  branches 
aro  taught.  The  school  has  been  conducted 
since  its  organization  by  Mr.  A.  Krueger. 
Mr.  Krueger  is  also  tho  organist  for  the  con 
^rogation.    The  school  has  now  an  enrollment 
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John  Orr  was  Pastor,  ami  Rev.  Alonzo  Rodgors    chase  the  old  parsonage  property,  corner  of 

Walnut  and  Columbus  streets,  which  had  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Junius  Bradon,  and  there  locate 
the  new  edifice.  The  purchase  was  mado;  and, 
on  tho  lJth  day  of  February,  1859,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation,  it  was  reported  that 
the  desired  amount  of  subscription  was  se- 
cured.   This  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 


assistant  In  the  fall  of  185$,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Bush  was  appointed  Pastor,  and  Alonzo  Rodg- 
ers  assistant.  In  1853.  Rev.  William  Hudson 
was  appointed  Pastor,  and  Rev.  James  W. 
Fribley  assistant  During  this  year,  tho  name 
of  Dr.  X.  E.  Hackedorn  appearod  on  tho  offi- 
cial roll.    Rev.  Z.  C.  Norton  was  appointed 


Pastor,  and  Rev.  E.  J.  McClelland  assistant,  in  J  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  they  determined 

to  push  the  work  of  building  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     The  old  church  on  West  Main 
street  was  sold  to  the  Disciples;  a  building 
committee,  composed  of  Loyd  Lowe,  William 
Hays  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Paul,  was  appointed, 
contracts  were  soon  lot,  and  the  work  com- 
menced.   Rev.  W.  S.  Paid  was  returned  to 
the  charge  in  1800,  and  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  was  enabled  to  carry  through, 
by  the  help  of  the  noble  band  of  workers  at 
his  Bide,  the  work  of  church  building  to  com- 
pletion; and  on  the  Htth  day  of  September. 
1800,  tho  new  church  was  dedicate.!  to  the 
worship  of  God.    In  the  fall  of  R°T- 
Amos  Wilson  was  appointed  Pastor.  This 
was  a  year  of  great  spiritual  prosperity.  The 
people  had  giveu  of  their  substance  to  build 
the  Lord  a  house.    Now  tho  Lord  came  and 
filled  it  with  His  glory,  and  blessed  the  people- 
In  this  revival  many,  old  and  young,  were  con- 
verted; heads  of  families  wore  saved  and  be- 
came grateful  helpers  in  tho  church  of  Christ. 
This  year,  Union  Chapel  was  transferred  to 
Caledonia  Circuit  and  Galion  became  self-s- 
taining.  Before  tho  pastoral  year  closed,  Bt* 
Mr.  Wilson  resigned  the  charge  and  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  Twenty-third  B^"^ 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  l'a 
tilled  tho  unexpired  pastoral  term.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley.  D.  ■ 
man  innocent  as  a  child,  pure  as  an  >W' ' 
and  as  eloquent  as  Apollos.    He  filled  the 
pulpit  for  two  years  with  great  ability,  aQl 
to  the  delight  "and  profit  of  his  audits 


the  fall  of  1851.  Those  ministers  sustained 
their  pastoral  relation  to  tho  Galion  Circuit  for 
two  years,  tho  longest  pastorate  that  as  yet  any 
of  tho  ministers  had  sustained  to  this  circuit. 

At  tho  General  Conference  of  1850,  the 
North  Ohio  Conference  was  divided  and  a 
new  conference  organized,  called  tho  Central 
Ohio;  and  at  the  first  session  of  this  new  con- 
ference Delaware  District  was  formed,  and 
Galion  Circuit  became  a  part  of  this  district. 

Through  the  earnest  labors  of  the  pastors 
and  the  people,  the  church  in  Galion  had 
steadily  iuereased  in  nnml>ers  and  strength, 
and  it  was  now  thought  that  with  the  aid  of 
Union  Chapel,  situated  two  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Galion,  a  pastor  could  be  sustained 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  congregation,  so 
Galion  and  Union  Chapel  were  set  off  as  a 
pastoral    charge,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyon  ap- 
pointed Pastor.    In  1857,  Rov.  S.  H.  Alder- 
man was  Pastor.    During  this  year  the  Lord 
greatly  blessed  the  labors  of  His  people,  and 
many  souls  were  converted  and  added  to  the 
church;  of  these  quite  a  number  lieoume  use- 
ful workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master. 
In  1858,  Rev.  William  S.  Paul  was  appointed 
Pastor.    During  this  year  tho  church,  uuder 
the  leadership  of  this  faithful  servant  of  Gal, 
resolved  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship.  A 
meeting  of  tho  members  and  friends  of  the 
church  was  called  for  consultation,  at  which 

time  a  conditional  sul»scription  was  started  

subscription  to  be  binding  when  $3,501)  was 
subscribed.    Tho  church  now  decided  to  pur- 
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the  first  built  by  the  Methodists,  on  West  Main 
street,  was  purchased.  Here  they  remained 
until  1873,  at  which  time,  they  sold  their 
property  to  Richard  Atkinson,  and  bought  a 
lot  corner  of  Atwood  and  South  Market  streote. 
Here  they  erected  a  fine  brick  edifice  at  a  cost  of 
S 1  'JJ  NX),  and  which  they  yet  occupy.  The  pres- 
ent Presiding  Elder  is  Rev.  George  Schwim, 
and  the  Pastor,  Rov.  P.  J.  Grasale.  There 
are  about  seventy  full  members,  besides  proba- 
tioners. The  Sabbath  school  hat)  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  seventy  members.  The  first 
Sabbath  school  of  this  church  was  orgnnized  in 
1800,  with  Ludwig  Gerth  as  Superintendent 

The  first  Presbyterian  organization  in  Galion 
was  effected  in  1851.  Before  this  time,  a 
scattered  few  were  zealous  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  their  faith.  They  had 
not  been  selfish  in  their  work,  and  with  lib- 
eral minds  they  added  fuel  to  the  flame  that 
burned  upon  God's  altar,  and  wore  gratified 
at  the  success  of  Christianity  through  repre- 
sentatives of  all  faiths. 

In  1851,  the  Marion  Presbytery  (O.  S.) 
gavo  ear  to  the  potition  of  Mr.  John  Young 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Joseph  Loo  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  John  McClelland  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ann 
Rankin  and  Mrs.  Barton.  In  response  to  this 
petition,  they  sent  to  Galion  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Rov.  J.  B.  Blaney,  Silas  Johnston 
and  J.  P.  Lloyd  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  church.  These  wore  tho  nuclei— small,  but 
firm  as  the  Rock  of  Ages— which  have  year 
by  year  assimilated  and  grown  to  the  fair 
proportions  that  church  now  assumes.  From 
this  little  band  of  pioneers,  there  has  devel- 
oped a  church  that  is  a  power  for  good,  and 
I  worthy  representative  of  God's  instrumen- 
tal^. Of  this  number,  but  few  remain  on 
earth.  The  rest  have  gone  to  join  that  larger 
congregation  above.  Joseph  Lee,  John  Young, 
and  Ezra  Day  were  the  first  Elders,  followed 
by  others  in  regular  succession,  viz.,  Abraham 


Do  Haven,  David  Kerr,  T.  H.  B.  Beale,  J«m« 
Bryant,  F.  W.  Johnson,  William  Dickey,  J. 
M.  Snodgrass,  Elah  D.  Shaler,  etc.,  many  of 
whom  are  yot  here,  working  with  faith  and 
love  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  The  infant 
church  held  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  McClelland.  Un- 
doubtedly a  large  portion  of  success  was  attrib- 
utable to  these  zealous  gatherings.  Galion, 
at  this  time,  had  but  400  inhabitants,  and 
Boveral  other  churches  were  in  operation. 
No  house  of  worship,  no  resident  uunnwr, 
there  was  much  to  discourage  them,  and  but 
little  to  cheer.  Services  were  held  every 
Becond  Sabbath  in  summer  and  every  fourth 
Sabbath  in  winter,  and  this  in  the  afternoons, 
yot  the  small  congregation  struggled  against 
these  obstacles  nobly.  A  Berious  blow  to  the 
church  was  the  removal  of  Rev.  J .  P-  Lloyd 
to  Mt.  Gilead,  and  tho  vacancy  thus  created 
was  difiicult  to  fill.  On  the  completion  of  the 
Clovoland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  it  Indianap- 
olis Railroad  the  town  rapidly  increased  in 
population,  and  the  other  churches  kept  pace 
with  it.  The  Presbyterian  Church  remained 
stationary,  with  occasional  preaching  in  a 
borrowed  or  hired  house.  From  this  time 
there  was  a  vacancy,  which  lasted  for  tluw 
years  and  Bii  months.  This  was  nearly  fatal 
to  the  organization.  Added  to  vacancy  was 
debt,  with  its  crushing  weight  and  other  at- 
tendant ovils.  All  of  these  causes  had  a  fair 
share  of  disaster  to  account  for,  yet  the  organ- 
ization prevailed,  and  in  1858  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd 
returned  from  Mt.  Giload  and  resumed  charge 
of  the  struggling  church,  jointly  with  the 
church  of  Crestline.  Each  communion  there- 
after witnessed  now  accessions  of  members, 
and  in  two  years  more  tho  subject  of  build- 
ing a  house  for  the  Lord  was  broached.  D>f' 
feroncea  were  settled  and  unity  prevailed 
sufficiently  to  commence  the  building.  A.  nte 
was  selected  on  South  Market  street,  and  work 
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1866.  A.  D.  Ablxrtt  then  preached  for  the 
congregation  for  one  year,  but  from  April. 
1  M>7.  to  April,  1872,  this  church  had  no  pastor. 
Their  church  building  was  occupiod  a  jiortion 
of  this  time  by  the  English  Lutheran  Church, 
while  they  (Lutherans)  were  erecting  their 
own  building.  In  April,  1872,  Elder  B.  M. 
Morrison  was  called,  who  faithfully  and  ably 
served  the  church  until  early  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  he  died.  In  January,  1873, 
O.  H.  Bette  was  called,  and  ordained  as  Pastor 
of  the  church.  He  occupied  the  pulpit  until 
July,  1874,  when  Elder  T.  Yarnell  was  called, 
who  remained  till  October,  1876.  Next  in 
order  came  Elder  John  Hawker,  who  remained 
three  and  one-half  years.  During  Elder  Haw- 
ker's etay,  the  church  increased  in  meniliership 
more  than  100  per  cent.  Elder  Hawker  re- 
signed his  pastorate  and  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth. His  place  was  immediately  filled  by 
Elder  H.  B  Fernald,  who  now  occupies  the 
pulpit  with  alality  and  faithfulness.  The 
membership  of  this  church  is  eighty-six  com- 
municant**. There  is  a  good  Sabbath  school, 
conducted  by  Mr.  WUlon,  with  a  membership 
of  eighty. 

The  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
of  Gabon  was  organized  in  1852.  Previous 
to  this  date,  a  number  of  meetinw,  as  well  as 
of  camp-meetings,  had  been  held  in  the  vicin- 
ity.   Among  the  earlier  itinerant  ministers 
of  this  church  were  Rev.  W.  R.  Rhinehart  and 
Rev.  Peter  Flack.    The  first  efforts  toward 
organization  wore  made  after  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  Francis  Clymer,  who  proached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  old  Lutheran  Church.    He  at 
this  time  instituted  a  protracted  meeting,  and, 
in  company  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  a  spirit  of  revival.  Alxmt 
fifty  soula  were  converted,  of  which  number 
about   one-half   united   with  the  Brethren 
Church.     At  the  time  of  the  organization 
three  trustees  wero  elected:  Rev.  F.  Clymer, 


1 


Daniel  Hoover,  and  Jesse  Puskeypile,  who 
were  instructed  to  purchase  ground  and  pre 
pare  for  building  a  church.    The  west  half  of 
the  lot  on  northeast  corner  of  East  Walnut 
and  South  Market  streets  was  purchase;!,  and 
building  commenced.  The  church  was  finished 
during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  U' 
000.    This  'was  the  first  church  erected  in 
Gabon  after  the  completion  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianu|>olis  Rail- 
road.   Prominent  among  the  menders  at  the 
organization  were  Daniel  Hoover  and  wife. 
Jonathan  Besline  and  wife,  Jes>o  Puskeypile 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Wertz,  Mrs.  Sarah  Un- 
derwood, John  Moreice  and  wife,  Henry  Pi*1 
and  wife.    At  this  time  a  class  was  formed, 
of  sovoral  members,  with  Daniel  Hoover  as 
Class-leader.  At  the  same  time  Daniel  Hoover 
organized  a  Sabbath  school,  of  which  he  was 
Sui>erintendent.    The  Congregation  rented 
the   Lutheran  Church  for  one  year,  after 
which,  thoy  held  their  services  in  the  old 
Ifetbodist  frame  church  till  their  own  build- 
ing was  finished.    The  first  regular  minister 
who  preached  after  the  church  was  built  was 
Rev.  Arkinson  Berry,  who  remained  for  tW 
years.    The  minister  now  preachiug  for  the 
congregation  is  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey.    The  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Sabbath  school  is  S.h- 
Traul.    There  are  enrolled  ui>on  the  l>oo»» 
upward  of  200  names,  and  a  membership 
of  the  Sabbath  school  of  nearly  250  scholars. 

In  January,  1854,  there  came  to  Gabon  n 
Catholic  missionary  by  the  name  of  Matthias 
Kreusch.  The  religious  order  to  which  M 
belonged  was  designated  as  the  C.  P  *' 
He  came  hero  with  an  earnest  pnrpC*  a"1 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  work  that  he 
had  in  contemplation.  He  brought  tog** 
the  little  band  of  Catholics,  and  by  his  earn* 
preaching  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the» 
into  a  congregation.  The  first  services  tW 
he  held  were  in  a  private  house,  a  frame  dW»*J 
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church  reduced  the  debt  of  $1,100  to  $300. 
On  May  25,  1870,  the  Festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, the  church  was  consecrated.    Much  was 
due  to  T.  A.  Phillips,  who  personally  assumed 
the  debt  of  $300,  that  the  church  might  have 
consecration. 

This  church  building  is  a  model  of  neat- 
ness and  excellent  arrangement.    Its  dimen- 
sions are.  ample,  its  proportions  handsome, 
the  appointments  are  elegant  and  complete. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  northeast,  facing  east, 
the  aisle  running  north  and  south.    The  en- 
trance to  the  vestry  is  on  the  southeast  corner, 
on  the  right  of  the  chancel.    To  the  left  of 
the  chancel  is  the  organ,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.    The  woodwork  and  fur- 
nishings are  of  late  design  and  richest  finish. 
This  little  gem  is  well  worthy  of  the  prido 
taken  in  it  by  the  members  of  "  Grace  "  Church. 
The  present  Rector  of  Grace  Church  is  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Street,  who  took  charge  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880.    There  are  twenty-nine  commnni 
cants  in  the  church,  and  a  well-conducted 
Sabbath  school  of  about  fifty  menilx>rs. 

Galion  has  among  her  citizens  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  who  work  hard  and  faith- 
fully in  the  shops,  or  on  the  road,  or  wherever 
their  business  calls  them.    A  large  jwrtion  of 
these  men  are  single,  or  have  but  one  room 
where  they  lx>ard.    In  consequence  (as  it  is 
in  all  manufacturing  towns)  secret  societies  are 
in  favor,  and  are  generally  well  patronised. 
Somo  of  these  societies  are  merely  specula 
tivo,  but  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  death 
and  mangling  in  the  particular  work  that 
engages  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens, 
una  a  species  or  insurance  is  united  with  the 
advantages  of  a  clul>-room.    There  are  no  less 
than  five  of  the  latter  societies,  consisting  of 
the  Brotherhood  of    Locomotive  Engineers. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Knights 
of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  American  Legion 
of  Honor.    Among  speculative  secret  societies 

are  three  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, two  Blue  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  one  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons.   The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Division  No.  16,  meets  every  Monday 
evening  in  Engineers'  Hall,  East  Main  street, 
A.  G.  Bryan,  C.  E. ;  Robert  Boyd,  F.  A.  E. ; 
J.  R.  Belton  Corresponding  Secretary  and  In- 
surance Agent.    The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Union  Lodge  No.  5,  meets  on  : 
Sunday  afternoon  of  each  week  in  B.  of  L. 
E.  Hall,  A.  N.  Jenkinson,  M.,  Theo.  Woolley, 
R.  S.    Knights  of  Honor,  Mutual  Lodge  No. 
32,  meets  on  the  second  Monday  and  fourth 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  in  Long's  Block, 
southeast  side  of  public  square;  E.  J.  Hann, 
D.;  A.  E.  Rood,  R.    Royal  Arcanum,  Galion 
Council  No.  20,  meets  in  tlie  hall  of  the  K.  of 
H.,  first  Thursday  and  third  Friday  of  each 
mouth  ;  J.  R.  Homer,  R.  M. ;  J.  T.  Ryone,  Sec- 
retary.    Eureka  Lodge,  No.  138,  American 
Legion  of  Honor,  meets  in  Odd  Fellows"  Hall, 
on  second  Wednesday  and  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  mouth  |  J.  T.  Ryone,  C. ;  A.  Lewis,  Sec- 
retary.   Beside  these  named,  there  are  many  ] 
societies  formed  for  mutual  relief,  social  ad- 
vantages, and  literary  entertainment  All 
deaths  in  this  community  of  members  of  insur- 
ance societies  have  been  promptly  paid,  ami 
all  of  the  above  associations  are  respected. 
But  little  difference  exists  in  the  principle 
upon  which  each  is  founded.    The  American 
Legion  of  Honor  differs   from  the  others 
chiefly  in  admitting  ladies  to  full  member- 
ship.   The  charter  of  Fidelity  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  bears  date  of  Oct.  17,  I860.  (A.  L.  5860.) 
The  petitioners  to  the  Grand  Lodge  were,  Jo- 
seph Hildroth,  H.  C.  Cnrhart,  William  S.  Paul* 
S.  Stieger,  P.  W.  Webber.  C.  Hostetter,  A  C 
Allen,  H.  S.  Camp.  H.  M.  Duff,  J.  Sedick, 
O.  Lam,  John  C.  Snvder,  James  S.  Potter,  j 
Z.  E.  Barrett,  C.  D.  Fullington,  A.  S.  Skilton, 
William  Smith,  A.  S.  Caton,  M.  M  Camp, 
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magnificent  (secretary's  desk  in  one  corner  is 
harmonized  by  a  fine  imitation  pipe  organ  in 
the  opposite  corner.  The  chairs  are  all  of 
black  walnut,  those  in  the  lodge-room  of  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  from  those  in  the  banquetrroom. 
A  library  and  banquet  room  are  separated  by 
sliding  doors,  and  can  be  easily  made  into  one. 
A  kitchen,  with  a  fine  cooking  range,  with  all 
the  kitchen  furniture,  connects  with  the  ban- 
quetroom.  An  ample  pantry  has  its  shelves 
full  of  table-ware.  In  short,  this  lodge-room 
and  ite  accompaniments  is  well  worthy  of  the 
pride  taken  in  it,  and  a  seat  among  the  breth- 
ren is  an  honor  of  which  one  may  feel  proud. 

The  present  officers  of  Galion  Lodge  No. 
4U,  are  as  follows:  John  Blythe,  W.  M  •  L  H 
York,  8.  W. ,  D.  S.  Qnigley,  J.  W. ,  M.  L.  Hack- 
adorn,  Treasurer;  H.  A.  Cooper,  Secretary 
J.  E.  Williams,  S.  D.;  T.  M.  Miller,  J.  D.' 
William  Smith,  Tiler.  Officers  of  Crawford 
Chapter  No.  142:  G.  W.  Burt,  H.  P.;  J.  R 
Homer.King;  J.  Blythe,  Scribe;  J.  W. Holmes' 
Captain  Host,  H.  A  Cooper,  P.  S.;  D  S 
Quigloy,  R.  A.  C.{   G,  M.  3d  V  • 

A.  S.  Caton,  G.  M.  2d  V.;  A  Cloak,  G.  M.  1st 
V.;  W.  H.  Raymond,  Treasurer;  L.  H  York, 
Secretary;  William  Smith,  Guard. 

Tho  first  subordinate  lodge  of  the  I  O  O 
P.  was  instituted  on  the  9th  day  of  March^ 
MM.  Tho  charter  members  of  Galion  Lodge 
Mo.  815,  are  as  follows:  Tlie  Grand  Lodce 
of  tho  State  of  Ohio,  by  authority  of  a  charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodgo  of  the  United  States 
do  hereby  grant  this  warrant  or  dispensation  to 
U.  S.  Baker,  D.  M.  Barton,  D.  W.  Roberts  P 
D-  Connell,  A.  S.  Caton,  David  Hiltabital,  m' 

B.  Payne,  F.  Ashbaugh,  John  P.  Wisterman 
John  Crawford,  Edward  Kenyon,  Charles 
Roberta,  J.  C.  McQuaid,  J.  E.  McQuaid,  J  p 
Snuth  C  I.  Hutchinson,  D.  L.  Dye,  and  Sie- 
mnnd  Baker.  Done  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  20th 
day  of  January  1853.    Instituted  March  9, 

88.    This  lodge  met  in  several  localities 


before  they  secured  a  permanent  location. 
They  built  the  third  story  to  the  brick  block 
erected  by  Mr.  Hostetter,  and  now  owned  by 
H.  C.  Carhart. 

The  large  German  population  in  Galion 
induced  them  to  organize  the  Ober  Rhein 
Lodgo  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  004.  They  were  granted 
a  charter  or  dispensation  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ohio,  the  12th  day  of  May,  1875.  It  was 
instituted  June  16,  1875.  The  charter  mem- 
bers are  Charles  Slapp,  Heinrich  Reuses, 
Wilhelm  Biehl,  John  Lorsch,  Wilhelm  Hol- 
lander, Heinrich  Straub,  Jacob  Gugler,  Freid- 
rich  Koppe,  John  J.  Sang,  John  Gaushorn, 
Jacob  Schupp,  Carl  Storck,  Hermann  Mann 
hardt.  This  lodge  also  met  in  different  places 
before  they  were  permanently  located. 

Aug.  4,  1869,  tho  Lebonah  Encampment  of 
Patriarchs  No.  123,  was  instituted.   The  date 
of  their  charter  was  May  5,  1869.    Tho  char- 
ter members  are  William  Rogers,  W.  W. 
Schaffer,  J.  J.  Rick,  Hugh  Ross,  Henry  Ogden, 
C.  J.  Slater,  and  A  M.  Brown    The  two 
subordinate  lodges  and  the  Encampment  are 
now  located  in  the  third  story  of  Kesselmier's 
Block.     Their  lodge-room  is  beautifully  pro- 
portioned /aid   handsomely  finished.  The 
walls  are  of  artificial  granite,  and  the  em- 
blems of  the  order  are  hung  around  in  beau- 
tiful order,  and  have  a  striking  effect.  They 
have  their  lodge  excellently  furnished,  and 
tho  furniture  is  good.   The  ceiling  is  lavishly 
decorated  in  stucco  work,  and  the  beautiful 
chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  give, 
at  night,  a  beautiful  effect.    The  officers  of 
Galion  Lodgo  are:  Alex  Bookwalter,  N.  G.; 
J.  W.  Coulter,  V.  G.;  John  Hart,  Secretary. 
Tho  officers  of  Ober  Rhein  Lodge  are:  Sam- 
uel Myers,  N.  G.:  Jesse  Emmenigger,  V.  G; 
Jacob  Ritzhaupt,  Secretary.    The  officers  of 
Lebonah  Encampment  are,  W.  G.  Goshorn,  C. 
T.;  Samuel  Dice,  J.  W.j  W.  W.  Shaofler, 
;  Simon  Bookwalter,  Scribe. 
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The  older  members  of  a  family,  emigrating 
from  well-settled  districts  and  wealthy  com- 
munities, had  advantage*  of  education  that 
pertain  to  such  places;  but,  in  bringing  their 
children  to  a  new  country,  not  the  least  bless- 
ing left  in  the  old  home  is  the  privilege  of 
education.  First,  cabins  must  be  built,  land 
cleared,  roads  made,  clothing  provided,  and 
each  hand  must  assist  in  bringing  about  them 
the  necessities  of  life.  Generally,  for  a  few 
years  there  are  not  families  enough  in  the 
community  to  support  a  teacher.  Some  few 
endeavor  to  impart  a  little  instruction,  in  a 
rudimentary  manner,  at  home.  Finally  the 
time  arrives  when  families  enough,  by  com- 
bined efforts,  can  snpj>ort  a  school. 

The  first  schoolhouse  erected  in  Gabon  was 
located  in  the  near  vicinity  of  C.  Scrim's  resi- 
dence, on  West  Main  street,  in  1822.  There 
was  no  district  formed.  No  parliamentary 
point  obstructed  the  progress.  No  red  tape  or 
circumlocution  hampered  the  completion  of 
the  work.  This  was  a  community  of  primi- 
tive ways  and  simple  habits.  There  was  a 
sudden  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  having  a  schoolhouse,  and  an 
instinctive  impression  that  it  could  be  built 
and  a  school  supplied.  Acting  ujwn  this 
spontaneous  impulse,  the  citizens  came  to- 
gether with  their  teams,  axes,  and  all  the  tools 
and  apparatus  required.  It  was  a  round-log 
schoolhouse,  with  a  clapboard  roof.  Poles 
were  crossed  on  the  ceiling  and  stuffed  with 
moss;  over  this  was  plastered  clay.  Sections 
of  logs  were  cut  out  for  windows,  of  which 
there  were  three.  Frames  were  made  for 
these  windows  by  Mr.  George  Wood,  who  was 
a  carpenter;  and,  that  the  force  of  this  remark 
may  not  be  lost,  we  will  merely  state  that  the 
frames  were  an  advance  njiou  the  ordinary 
form  of  window,  which  was  generally  a  hole 
in  the  cabin,  with  greased  paper  covering  it 
in  the  winter.  A  large  fire-place,  opening  into 


a  chimney  of  sticks  and  clay,  occupied  one  end 
of  the  building.  The  seats  were  of  spbt  logs, 
or  slabs  with  the  flat  side  up,  holes  bored 
slanting  near  the  ends,  and  long  pegs  driven 
in  to  form  benches.  The  most  difficult  of  all 
feats  to  perform  was  to  keep  all  four  legs  on 
tho  floor  it  one  time.  A  few  boards  were  so- 
cured,  which  were  attached  to  the  walls  around 
the  building,  to  be  utilized  as  writing  desks. 
The  building,  when  finished,  was  rude  and 
uncouth  in  appearance,  somewhat  dark  in  the 
interior,  but  warm:  but  it  was  the  beginning 
of  school.  The  germ  of  education  was  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  settlement;  how  well  it 
took  root,  and  grew  from  year  to  year;  how  it 
was  carefully  nurtured  and  cared  for,  and  tho 
grand  result,  the  perfection  of  the  school 
system,  till  now  there  seems  little  more  to  do — 
is  evident  to  all.  Mr.  David  Gill  possessed 
an  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  business 
forms,  in  advance  of  his  associates  in  Gabon. 
It  was  conceded  by  all  that  he  should  first 
have  the  honor  of  teaching  the  youth  of  Gal- 
ion.  Aceonbngly,  we  find  him  duly  installed, 
with  full  authority  at  once  with  the  book  and 
the  birch.  The  pay  for  the  teacher  and  sup- 
port of  the  school  did  not  come  from  assess- 
ments, but  by  subscription.  No  regular  set 
of  books  were  studied.  Tho  Bible  was  fre- 
quently the  reader,  and  Webster's  old  spelling- 
book  was  in  requisition. 

The  settlement  increased  in  population,  new 
families  arrived  each  year,  and  younger  chil- 
dren became  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  The 
child  six  years  of  age  studied  by  the  side  of 
the  boy  sixteen  years  old.  Tho  necessities  of 
education  made  a  new  demand  upon  the  jieo- 
ple.  Not  only  was  a  larger  building  needed, 
but  pride  stepped  in  and  demanded  that  the 
new  buildiug  should  be  better,  neater  and 
finer  in  every  respect  possible.  The  old  grave- 
yard on  West  Main  street  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  new  schoolhouse.  Hero  a  "scutched" 
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log  schoolhouse  was  erected    Tbe  logs  were 
lightly  hewed  on  the  outside  after  the  build- 
ing was  erected.    This  schoolhouse  was  used 
for  religious  worship,  and  was  the  first  public 
building  used  for  that  purpose.    In  tho  year 
1884,  this  building  burned  down.    The  next 
building  erected  for  school  purposes  was  a 
hewed-log  building,  on  what  is  now  Joel  Rib- 
lefs  property,  on  North  Market  street.  The 
gable  ends  were  sided  up  and  painted  red; 
the  roof  was  of  shaved  oak  shingles:  the  walls 
were  chinked  with  clay,  mud,  and  stone. 
Here,  in  the  third  schoolhouse  built  in  Galion, 
we  find  the  slab  seats  are  yet  predominant. 
An  improvement  existed,  however,  by  the 
innovation  of  de?ks.    These  were  made  some- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  with  poplar 
boards.    A  feature  of  this  school  was  a  piece 
of  furniture  called  the  dunce  block.    It  was 
separated  from  tho  other  seats,  and  generally 
placed  in  the  aisle  or  near  the  teacher's  desk. 
More  than  one  father  and  mother  of  Galion 
can  now  bring  to  recollection  the  shame  and 
confusion  they  experienced  when  occupying 
this  lowly  seat.    But  nothing  could  be  added 
to  the  shame,  when,  occupying  the  dunce 
block,  the  "fool's  cap"  was' placed  on  the 
head    These  modes  of  punishment  were  in 
full  vogue  during  the  long  time  Mr.  John 
Stauffer  taught,  and  were  generally  not  con- 
sidered inappropriate.    We  doubt  very  much 
that  a  teacher  would  be  sustained  for  a  single 
day  in  such  a  course  at  this  time.    Tins  old 
building  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  hall  of 
learning,  and  now  does  duty  on  the  lot  north 
as  a  wagon  shop,  owned  by*  Jacob  Henonom 
Most  of  the  middle-aged  citizens  of  Galion 
who  obtained   their  rudimentary  education 
here,  have  attended  school  in  this  building 
It  was  in  this  building  that  the  first  Sabbath' 
school  was  organized,  by  Sarah  Ruhl  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson.    It  was  while  this  build- 
ing was  in  use  that  Uie  township  had  been 


divided  into  districts.  Tho  town  of  Galion 
was  made  a  separate  district  or  subdistrict, 
and  was  called  No.  9.  In  1845,  the  enumer- 
ation of  school  children  for  this  district  was 
124. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  last  log  schoolhouse 
had  yet  slab  seats;  but,  as  soon  as  Polk  Town- 
ship was  organized,  the  officers  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  9  began  to  make  improvements. 
Among  the  first  innovations  was  a  change  in 
the  pattern  of  the  seats.  We  give  below  a 
contract  between  the  directors  and  George 
Rensch,  for  this  improvement: 

"Article  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into 
this  20th  day  of  October,  1840.  The  Direct- 
ors of  District  No.  9  of  the  first  part,  and 
George  Rensch,  of  the  second  part,  of  Galion, 
Polk  Township,  Crawford  County,  and  State 
of  Ohio.  Whereas,  tho  said  George  Rensch 
does  agree  to  make  fifteen  seats  and  fifteen 
desks,  four  feet  long:  desks  eighteen  inches 
wide,  seats  ten  inches  broad;  one  double  desk 
ami  two  seats  eight  feet  long,  with  a  division 
board  in  tho  south,  a  seat  to  I*  made  at  the 
end  of  every  desk,  and  a  platform  four  feet 
squaro,  raised  six  inches  from  the  floor,  with 
a  desk  on  it  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  to  be  placed  down  the  back  to  the  seat 
that  is  to  lie  put  in  front,  with  a  Beat  to  be 
placed  behind  the  desk;  likewise  one  batten 
door  and  hung,  glass  put  in  the  windows,  and 
patch  the  plastering,  and  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terial. The  work  to  be  finished  on  or  before 
tho  fifteenth  of  November,  next,  and  done  in 
a  workmauliko  manner.  All  of  the  work  to 
bo  nailed  together.  And  the  aforesaid  direct- 
ors doth  agree  to  pay  tho  said  George  Rensch 
the  sum  of  §20,  when  the  work  is  done  as 
described  nlxivo.  Signed  and  sealed  in  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  Witness,  J.  V.  Bloomer, 
G.  C.  Wrenn.  Directors,  Isaac  Wiley.  Peter 
Cross,  George  lteusch."  This  third  and  Inst 
log  school  building  was  erected  in  lS:it. 
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^ar  and  grow  sick  with  the  dread  of  a  failure. 
Their  authority  was  complete.    No  laws  of 
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Churchy  on  West  Main  street,  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Hosford  now  Mrs.  Maxfield.  Soon  after  this 
"hod.  Miss  White,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  H  C 
Carhart,  taught  a  select  school  in  the  old  hotei 
budding,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
square,  now  occupied  as  a  barber  shop  In 
the  earlier  times,  the  teacher  often  boarded 
around  from  house  to  house,  visiting  the  home 
of  each  pupil.    ^  many  t,)js  ^  fl 

pood  custom  as  it  brought  the  parents  and 
teacher  ,n  closer  relation,  and  developed  a 
|  greater  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dron. 

Finally,  came  the  Akron  school  law,  in  1847 
rh,s  was  the  basin  upon  which  our  present 
Perfected  school  system  was  founded  When 
this  law  came  into  force,  Galion  had  grown 
and  increased  in  population  to  that  extent  that 
new  schools  and  a  broader  system  was  needed 
lo  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law,  the 
schoolhouse  now  occupied  by   St.  Joseph's 
Catholic  society,  was  built.    It  was  a  large 
I  building  for  the  times,  and  furnished  abun- 
|  dant  room.    The  first  brick  schoolhouse  in  the 
township,  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
inhabitants.   This  was  the  first  graded  school 
also,  which  was  a  feature  unknown  in  the  an- 
nals of  school  history  of  this  vicinity.  This 
building  was  erected  in  the  year  1854,  on  the 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Church  streets.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 
purchase  the  property.    It  belonged  to  Jacob 
Ruhl,  who  had  owned  the  whole  quarter-sec- 
I  tion.    The  whole  block  was  purchased,  in 
which  there  were  three  lots.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  new  school  system  was  inaugurated, 
before  the  rec*ipte  from  taxation  were  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  school  for  more  than  throe 
months.    In  this  case,  school  would  be  kept 
as  long  as  the  money  held  out,  and  then  the 
citizens  continued  by  subscription  to  keep  the 
school  going  for  the  usual  length  of  time. 
There  were  four  grades  in  this  first  organiza-  J 
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tion.  No.  1,  primary, was  so  crowded  with  papils 
that  extra  benches  were  placed  around  the 
room  for  the  scholars.  It  was  taught  by  Mrs. 
Hackadorn  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Crimm.  No.  2  was 
taught  by  Hugh  Williams;  No.  3,  by  John 
Clymor,  who  afterward  edited  the  Bucyrus 
Forum;  No.  4  was  taught  by  David  Kerr, 
who  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  seats  were  arranged  in  single  rows.  They 
consisted  of  wooden  chairs,  set  upon  a  wooden 
pedestal  adjusted  to  the  center  of  the  seat 
and  screwed  to  the  floor;  tho  back  of  the  chair 
or  slat  was  also  screwed  to  the  dosk  behind  it 
The  desks  were  of  wood  and  iron.  The  cast- 
ing was  done  in  Qalion,  and  the  desks  were 
made  here.  The  blackboards  were  plastered 
into  the  walls.  The  building  soon  became 
crowded,  and,  to  gain  more  room,  the  basement 
was  finished  off  into  two  apartments,  and  a 
German  school  taught  in  one  of  them.  This 
was  a  new  element  in  the  population  of  Gal- 
ion,  that,  from  its  numbers,  demandod  recog- 
nition. Abraham  Underwood  sold  to  a  Ger- 
man the  first  land  ever  owned  in  Galion  by 
one  of  that  nationality;  but  foreigners  were 
arriving  rapidly,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
at  this  time  that  they  demanded  and  obtained 
a  German  department  in  connection  with  the 
public  system.  This  schoolhouse  was  sold 
just  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
union  school  building.  It  was  afterward  fit- 
ted with  machinery,  and  a  stock  company  ran 
a  woolen-mill  in  it  This  failed,  and  eventu- 
ally the  building  was  purchased  by  tho  Cath- 
olic society,  and  is  now  used  for  a  church  and 
parochial  school  by  the  St.  Joseph's  Society. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hartzlor  was  Superintendent  of 
schools  while  the  Union  School  building  was 
erected.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1808,  tho  last 
piece  of  ground  required  for  school  grounds 
was  purchased.  From  this  ti  me  on,  tho  school 
board  met  frequently,  and  were  chiefly  oocu- 
pedwith  the  building.    Many  changee  Wore 


made  from  tho  first  plans,  and  improvements 
were  suggested  and  carried  out  until  the  build- 
ing was  completed.  Tho  architect  of  the 
building  was  J.  W.  Thomas,  who  was  also 
Su]>erintendont  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Bird  &  Woodward, 
at  $31,000.  Numerous  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  the  most  successful  furnaces  and 
ventilators,  and  pains  were  taken  to  copy  from 
the  best  in  all  the  parts  of  tho  building.  It 
was  said  to  be  built  in  1801),  but  the  work  was 
a  long  time  being  completed.  Bonds  wen* 
issued  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  for  the 
building.  In  January  of  1872,  at  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  tax-payers,  J.  G.  Meoser  and 
S.  G.  Cummings  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouse,  grounds, 
and  all  matters  wherein  expenses  were  incurred 
in  the  improving  of  the  grounds.  Their  re- 
port shows  that  the  whole  cost  up  to  that  date 
was  $87,571.  The  grounds  cost  over  $i>,000; 
the  item  of  fence  alone  was  $2,371.60.  This 
building  occupies  ground  between  Boston 
street  on  the  west  to  South  Union  on  the  east, 
and  from  Walnut  street  on  the  north  to  a  dis- 
tance about  one-half  across  the  block  on  tho 
south.  Fino  walks  are  laid  in  the  grounds; 
fine  maples  almost  surround  the  block,  and 
line  tho  sidewalks;  the  grounds  have  been 
filled  up  and  graded  till  they  are  perfect.  It 
is  the  intention  in  the  near  future  to  ornament 
and  adorn  the  grounds  by  landscape  garden- 
ing. Tho  present  Superintendent,  M.  Manly, 
has  occupied  this  position  for  six  years,  and 
has  boon  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  more. 
In  the  year  1870,  tho  brick  schoolhouse  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  built.  This  is  a 
very  neat  and  tastily  designed  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. It  answers  to  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  ward  school,  although,  from  tho  peculiar 
outlines  of  the  different  wards,  no  schoolhouse 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


TN  th.  eastern  part  o(  c.  ™  "™  ™°'^™-««.,o,ons.  Sa 
""1  a>™oM.    Lite  tte  ,jltl(,  » 


^  ti  iT'T' md    smal,est  »>p«wic 

pSbtlr,91°0n0f  Count/  bnt 

of  Out    p  8maUa8t  toWn8hiP  in  S^te 

JT  tUed  °ff      Cllt  d°wn,  until  it 

ToZt  ^men8I0nfl  deluded  Jefferson 
riZ  Jd  ^6ther  With  °ther  P°rti-  <*  ter- 
pother  chapter,  that  JefWn  was  set  off 

one  °,d.  ^-ratic  nam«,;  the 


Being  made  of  a  -  rib  »  from  «  Old  Hickory," 
otherwise  taken  from  the  township  of  Jackson 
k  was  not  deemed  advisable  or  prndent  to 


 "       •iuii-Houie<i  war 

nor-President,  by  calling  it  by  any  other  than 
a  good,  sound  Democratic  name.  The  historv 
of  the  two  townships  is  interwoven,  they  beinj? 
one  until  so  recent  a  date  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  them,  and  to  give  a  distinct  sketch 
of  each,  without  "mixing  things"  almost  un- 
intelligibly.  The  early  settlement  of  the  town- 
ship is  noticed  principally  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  J efferson,  as  that  portion  now  known 
as  Jefferson  was  settled  first    Hence,  but 
little  will  be  given  in  this  connection  nnon 
that  subject.  ^ 
This  little  township,  this  little  San  Marino 
of  Crawford  County,  has  experienced  wonder 


one  for  the  hero  of  New  Orleans         «    I  f ,    u    ^  Goan*r'  <*P«™nced 

:^cfor  ■tr*  ^      £  « trz  1th;  ^ ^ 

mocracy.  The  latter  name  (Jeffem.n,  Zl  i  T  f  T  Amor,can  rpad"ra  who  are  not 
^ubtl^s  bestowed  upon^he  toSn  atTh       ^  ^  ^  of  Rip  Van 

*-  of  its  creation,  Tn  l^Z^ \   1°    1^'  T        S  ^  ^ 

source  from  which  ite  territory  was  L  „  1  ^      Stnmge  that  befeU 

JTuo^^takon^  the  long  sleeper  in  the  Catekili  Mountains 
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which  served  but  as  a  prelude  to  the  surprise 
that  awaited  him  when  he  awoke,  no  longer 
the  loyal  subject  of  George  m,  or  the  crony 
of  Nick  Vedder,  the  tapster,  and  the  some- 
time boon  companion  of  Van  Bruimnel,  the 
Dutch  schoolmaster,  but  the  free  and  sov- 
ereign citizen  of  this  great  Republic,  then  for 
a  decade  of  years  or  more,  piloting  its  way  in 
"  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment."  "Were 
"one  to  rise  from  the  dead"  who  saw  this 
country  sixty  years  ago,  in  all  its  original  wild- 
ness,  or  some  of  the  "  noble  red  men,"  whose 
hunting-grounds  it  once  was,  come  back  from 
the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit,  they  would 
doubtless  be  as  much  bewildered  at  the  change 
inwrought  in  these  three-score  years  as  was 
Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  awoke  from  his 
little  nap  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The 
pioneer  found  hero  an  unbroken  forest,  miry 
swamps,  the  Wyandot  Indians,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  game  of  all  kinds.    The  visitor  of  to- 
day finds  flourishing  farms,  palace  homes, 
trunk-line  railroads,  and  those  concomitants 
of  civilization— the  church  and  schoolhouse. 
The  patient  ox,  the  old  Cary  plow,  the  reap- 
ing-hook and  the  scythe  and  cradle  have  given 
place  to  the  improved  machinery  of  to-day,  so 
that  the  tilling  of  the  soil  is  no  longer  a 
drudgery,  but  one  of  the  sciences  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.    All  this,  the  sixty  years  that 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  pioneer  wan- 
dered here,  have  witnessed.    The  giant  trees 
that  have  withstood  the  storms  for  ages,  and 
in  whose  tops 

'•The  century-living  crow 
Had  bia  birtb,  then  grew  old  *nd  died 
Atnr>ng  their  btmnehea," 

have  almost  disappeared  before  the  advancing 
tide  of  immigration,  until  now,  a  more  flour- 
ishing or  highly  favored  locality  than  the 
eight  square  miles  of  Jackson  Township  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  land 
is  rich,  well  improved,  and  has  every  facility 


both  natural  and  artificial,  to  render  it  valu- 
able to  the  husbandman. 

The  surface  features  of  Jackson  Township 
are  not  dissimilar  to  the  surrounding  country. 
In  its  original  state,  it  was  heavily  timbered, 
and  in  many  places  flat  and, swampy,  but  with 
a  soil  of  almost  unexampled  richness.  It  was 
a  section  not  unlike  the  "  Black  Swamp  *  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  or  the  "Black  For- 
est "  of  Germany,  where 

"  Der  Schw»riw»ld  stcht  der  fiostrer  Tinnen," 

and  when  cleared  of  the  timber,  drained  and 
properly  cultivated,  was  very  valuable.  Ar- 
tificial or  tile  draining  has  done  much  to  re- 
claim this  swampy  land,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
fine  state  of  cultivation  we  find  it  in  at  the 
present  time.  Its  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wheat  and  oats;  also  the  more  common 
of  the  smaller  crops  are  grown  to  some  extent 
The  timber  is  that  iudigenous  to  this  section, 
and  consists  mainly  of  several  kinds  of  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  sugar  maple,  beech,  elm,  ash, 
and  some  walnut,  and  some  of  the  common 
shrubs.  It  has  but  few  water-courses  or 
streams  of  running  water,  even  of  the  smallest 
dimensions.  One  of  the  tributaries  forming 
the  Sandusky  River,  passes  through  the  north 
part  of  the  township.  This,  with  Whetstone 
Creek,  and  one  or  two  small  brooks  which  an 
nameless  on  the  maps,  constitutes  its  natural 
drainage  system. 

Geographically,  JackBon  Township,  as  we 
have  said,  lies  in  the  eastern  j>art  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Vernon 
Township,  east  by  Richland  Connty,  south 
by  Polk  Township,  west  by  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, and  is  situated  in  Range  20  west,  of 
Township  20,  and  is  fractional,  being  one  sec- 
tion short  of  the  fourth  of  a  regular  Con- 
gressional township.  As  nearly  as  the  facts 
can  bo  definitely  ascertained,  the  eight  sec- 
tions now  comprising  Jackson  Township,  were 
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originally  in  Richland  Countv  «n.i  n   \    \     j  ■  

10  *J  In  1S35,  a  ^tition  wT^'  ,  7     ^,t,n*  «™«nd  of  the  Indian,  long 

-ted  to  the  Co«nty  Commit,  ™  ^  ^  of  the  white  man.'  wf 

J*  .new  township,  and  fifteen  sections 12  £  I     ^  °f  ^  ™*  Plages 

rtnete  off  W  Sandusky,  and  ^  J™£  I  »        l^ent  township  of  Jaokson,  ^ 

S  M  tor  the  hereof  Net  !  f   ,  ^  ^  ^  88  J*ff™n,  m*OJ 

Orlean,    T„  .  .  <*  New    facte  of  history  pertaining  to  the  red  men  are 

lilt  ]  mittolt- ...   4-  j       -i  .  .  _ 


  r       """B  10  1110  red  meu  are 

J»  J"  twentv^ht  1Z£              U^ft  Tik\Renimt      ^  and  withinll : 

-brae*,  wiihia  it*  limitfl  j2lQ  Totn  '  oH       T^1"*  °U°  ^  "  h«  ^ 

Jft  which,  a,  we  have  seen,  renuS  I  2'  1                 Auction.    Indeed,  nearlv  every 

j  of  Jackson  until  1873,  when  tZS^Sf  T?  " f  °f               bflS  *»»  - 

|  ^ln^w«ternpartpe^  ^e„t  or  lefnd  attached  to  it.    In  its  forests, 

Commissioners  to  be  created  T*Z£  Z  u°            ^                 *"*  or  ^wled  be- 

township,  i„  ord„r  thatTevHt  I  <«  T"?               in  th*         °f  ** 

Crestline  beinir  in  flm  u„i  t    .  «ince,  i 

majority  of  ftLr ,»      .  ^Pt-iring  the 

»te  ,•.  »    ,"',     pr<"""»""  »«>->*■  i» 

,     ^'  Dut  their  names  we  w«r«  ™m    .    I  *       ~7  "°  "aexwaru,  and  the 

obtain.    Tins,  then,  may  prill  ,    f    5  I         ^  he  bad  undisputed 

J-  organization  o                          jtT^                 ^               *  k™  —™ 
Tmvnu»,;~  7BUUU-sKv,  now  Jackson    forever.    Well  i.„  i  


I  .       .  —  Mis  uuskv  male. 

I  And  in  the  thick  forest*  of  Jackson  as  at 
present  limited,  he  is  only  associated  through 
that  jwrtmn  lately  stricken  off.  These  forest* 
were  an  attractive  spot  to  the  savage  in  an 
early  day,  and  «  favorite  place  of  hunting 
But,  as  the  tide  of  civilization  pressed  on  the 
poor  Indian  was  forced  backward,  and"  the 

BTXlf.    tl'llnrn     ha    ■ 


th«  oreanizat  nn    ,  o  '  00  tinned 

Townsh" y  J  —  '**son 

CWlirw,  •  '  ,fc  had-  including 

ned  386  ,nhab,tanta;  thus  showing  a  grad- 

I  2  date  otltt^^Z^  84 
villam»  it»  t   i  are  no  towns  or 

/-',•„  UM8  grown  to  be  as  lar^e  as 

cross  abtJT  !     .         tmnk-lino  railroads 
amn!emn»n0„,v^.  ^  P°°pl0  1110 


forever.    Well  might  he  have  said:  "The 
stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant— few  and 
feeble,  and  asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man's 
boar-skin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's 
fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise 
corn  for  his  women  and  children ;  and  now 
he  has  become  strong  and  mighty  and  bold, 
and  spreads  out  his  parchments  over  the 
whole,  and  says, ' It  is  mine.'   Stranger,  there 
is  not  room  for  us  both.   The  Great  Spirit  has 
not  made  us  to  live  together.    There  is  poison 
in  the  white  man's  cup;  the  white  man's  dog 
barks  at  the  red  man's  heels.    If  I  should 
leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither  shall  I  | 
fly?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell  among  1 
the  graves  of  the  Pequote?    Shall  I  wander 

til   the   W^*  x:   , 
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is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  East,  the 
great  water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger,  here 
I  have  lived,  and  here  will  I  die,  and  if  here 
thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me 
and  thee."  But  as  it  always  turns  out,  the 
strong  trampled  upon  the  weak;  the  red  man 
was  driven  back,  and  upon  the  smoldering 
embers  of  his  camp-fire  the  pale-face  erected 
his  cabin.  He  came  to  this  part  of  the  county 
close  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  savages,  or 
really  before  the  savages  had  left  for  distant 
reservations.  The  story  of  his  life  is  one 
thrilling  with  border  romance.  It  rests  upon 
the  mind  like  enchantment,  and  warms  the 
heart  with  tender  ties  of  sympathy.  The  old 
gray-haired  man  and  the  trembling  grand- 
mother spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  dream- 
ing of  the  past,  and  tell  the  tale  of  early  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  the  eager-listoning 
child,  who  never  tires  of  listening.  All  are 
eager  to  hear  it,  and  all  keenly  enjoy  it.  To 
these  good  old  people  it  revives  the  record  of 
a  life  that  has  been  one  of  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  early  history  of  Jackson  Township  be- 
longs mostly  to  that  portion  now  forming 
Jefferson,  as  already  Btated.  There  the  first 
settlements  were  made,  and  there  occurred 
many  of  those  pioneer  events  which  constitute 
the  early  history  of  a  township,  such  as  the 
building  of  mills,  schoolhouses,  the  formation 
of  church  societies,  and  the  first  birth,  death 
■ad  raarriage--evente  of  great  imiwrtance  in 
all  pioneer  communities.  The  present  town- 
ship holds  a  kind  of  secondary  place  in  pioneer 
history,  and  its  settlement  is  of  more  modern 
date.  The  original  pioneer  of  this  immediate 
section  is  sup|>osod  to  havo  Iwen  Joseph  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Snyder,  who  now  lives  in  Crestline 
but  whose  father  settled  in  what  is  Jefferson 
Township  at  present,  in  1810-17,  thinks  that 
Russell  came  hero  as  early  as  1820.  Ho  located 
about  one  mile  south  of  Crestline,  where  Mr 


Stino  now  lives,  and  was  from  this  State, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Coshocton.  He 
moved  from  here  to  Hancock  County,  and  was 
living  there  last  known  of  him.    John  Doyle 
came  soon  after  Russell,  and  settled  adjoining 
to  him.    He  came  from  Jefferson  County,  near 
Steubunville,  and,  after  remaining  some  years, 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  died. 
Two  other  families  moved  into  the  same  neigh- 
borhood about  the  same  time  of  Doyle,  or 
very  soon  afterward,  whose  names  are  utterly 
forgotten.    Mr.  Snyder  tells  a  sad  story  of 
one  of  them.    The  gentleman,  whose  name  he 
does  not  remember,  cleared  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  neighbors  came  in  and  rolled  his  logs 
for  him.    Ho  set  fire  to  the  log-heaps,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  burning 
of  them  and  the  brush  on  the  cleared  ground 
at  night,  his  wife  often  going  out  to  assist 
him.  Upon  a  certain  night,  his  wife  remained 
in  the  cabin  to  do  some  of  her  household  work, 
and  he  went  out  alone  to  his  clearing,  which 
was  some  distance  from  the  cabin.    His  wife 
finished  her  work,  and,  as  he  had  not  come  in, 
thinking  nothing  wrong  with  him,  however, 
she  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  he  still  had 
not  come,  whon  she  went  to  look  for  him,  and 
found  him  burned  to  death  at  a  log-heap. 
From  appearances,  it  seemed  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  "mend  up"  the  heap,  it  had  rolled 
down,  and  a  large  log  had  caught  his  feet 
under  it,  knocking  him  down,  and,  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  he  died  in  that  position  by 
Blow  torture,  both  legs  being  burned  off  above 
the  knees. 

These  four  families  were  the  first  to  settle 
in  the  township  of  Jackson,  as  now  bounded, 
and  for  several  years  they  were  the  only  set- 
tlers in  this  little  division.  After  them  came 
David  Ogden,  James  Lowne,  William  Snod- 
grass,  Philip  and  Fred  Eichern,  John  Fate. 
Edward  Cooper,  Samuel  Rntan,  David  Selt- 
zer, John  Adam  Thoman,  Rensellaer  Living- 
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Dille  and  oti^    u.       ,  \  *'  Jr>'  L*aac 

™  an  englnoer  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 

oril",  *  CJ,iCag°  RailTOad'  «nd  one  of  £ 
2S,  °f  Thoman 

and  Lmngston  were  from  New  York;  the  lat- 
wr  laid  out  the  tnvm       t  •_•  . 
was  from  <J  I^ingston.  Babst 

was  from  Stark  County.    Some  of  these  ™D- 
will  be  recognized  as  amongTe  S 
»gl ^nsine*  men  of  CresUine.  ^ 

SnTdeT  ^  "  ^N™11*"  La^,  Mr. 
^der  over  near  Leesville,  put  up  a  horse- 

2  ,  miI(*  The  first 

STLfc£  Township  was  cut  out 

nolT      fftD,lljr'  88  ***  ™«  t°  their 

?^!Ut  °Ut  ^m  Lr 

I  ?1        ^^Id  to  Bucyrus  runs  over  the  ' 
I  m  part  of  that  old  road;  the  main  stree 
of  Crestlme  fa  also  on  the  same  old  road. 

^tafaon  was  necessary  to  get  help  to  roll 
W.sea  cabin.  The  mere  fai  that  a 
Tat  Wf  « *°    l0g"  OT  bl"H  was  suffi- 

S  rt  r to  his  neighbore'  wh°  —id 

kind  of  fr     ,?  OT  fi,teeD  to  ^der  this 

were  v!  7  8S8i9tanCe    ^  ^dians  also 

won]  i  T  aCC°mm0dati^  «  this  respect,  and 

lit ^  *  ^tancoTtheir 
J* ;  brethren  and  work  faithfully  all  dav. 

^stanco  in  strengthening  the  white 
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men'* .foothold  in  their  hunting-grounds  thus 

When  this  part  of  the  country  was  first  set, 

wet  t  ^^Poin^of  hnportant 

MlnsfieM  t\rCity  Md  Z«'e  whit 
Mansfield  and  Mount  Vernon  were  places  of 

i  n0te<  aad  to  these  marts  of  Lie  the 
-ttlera  »  this  vicinity  hauled  the  most  of 
Ueu-prcx luce.    With  markets  at  such  a  dis 

7le  P^^t'ons  of  the  communitv  bevond  the 
demands  of  home  consumption;  which  was 
pnnapally  regulated  by  the  amount  each 
man  raised  upon  his  own  premises.  *  But 
2  ^  ondoaVOT<  they  often  had  more  wheat 
than  was  needed  to  supply  their  own  wants 

to  Man  7m  l08ded  iDt°  ^  -*  ha'^ 
to  Mansfield,  or  most  generally  to  Sandusky 

where  ,t  commanded  a  better  price.  Said 
an  ear  y  setUer  to  us  recently:  "I  took  a  , 
|  load  of  wheat  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  I  ! 
was  offered  12*  cents  a  bushel  in  trade  for  it, 
by  Oilman  Bryant;  but  I  reaolved  to  feed  it 
|  to  my  hogs  rather  than  to  take  that  price  for 
>t,  so  I  hauled  it  to  Zanesrille,  where  I  got 
lo  cents  a  bushel,  and  had  to  take  mv  par  in 
sugar,  nee,  leather  and  salt."    Thus"  it  was 
what  little  surplus  produce  the  settlers  had  to 
sell  was  worth  but  little,  while  such  things  as 
they  were  compelled  to  buy  were  as  high  in 
proportion  as  their  produce  was  low.    It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  manage 
I  ^         8trictest  economy,  to  raise  money 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes  and  postage;  the 
|  latter  being  2o  cents  on  a  letter  at  the  office 
of  delivery,  and  payable  in  coin  at  that. 

The  early  settlers  of  Jackson  were  a  God- 
fearing people,  and,  as  soon  as  a  few  scatter- 
ing cabins  denoted  the  white  man  in  posses- 
sion of  the  territory,  efforts  were  made  look- 
ing to  church  organization.  Societies  were 
formed  and  meetings  and  preaching  had  at 
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the  settlers'  cabins  until  time  and  opportu- 
nity permitted  the  building  of  temples  of 
worship.  Bnt  the  church  history  of  the 
present  township  is  principally  confined  to 
the  town  of  Crestline,  and  will  be  given  in 
that  chapter. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, the  schoolhouso  found  a  place.  The 
people  entertained  great  respect  for  education, 
and  the  elevating  influence  it  exerted  in  every 
community.  The  first  school  taught  in  the 
present  limits  of  the  township  was  by  Edwin 
Mainley,  a  Scotch-Irish  gentleman.  Owing 
to  a  little  trouble  ho  got  into  with  one  of  his 
female  pupils,  he  abruptly  closed  his  school 
and  left  the  community.  Another  of  the  early 
schools  was  taught  by  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Magill,  who  is  still  remembered  by 
many  of  tho  older  citizens  as  one  of  the  early 
teachers,  and  who,  in  his  day,  taught  in 
nearly  every  neighborhood  in  the  county. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  the  olden  type — one  of 
that  class  who  were  wont  to  place  the  accent 
of  snch  words  as  geography  and  philosophy 
on  the  third  syllable,  and  pronounce  Michi- 
gan, Mi-shag-in.  He  was,  withal,  particu- 
larly fond  of  a  "dhrap  of  the  crayther,"  and, 
after  closing  his  school  on  Friday  evening, 
was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  a  little  spree 
until  the  taking-up  of  school  again.  Hence, 
Monday  morning  often  found  him  still  in  a 
muddled  condition  from  his  Saturday  and 
Sunday  potations.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
upon  a  certain  Monday  morning,  after  taking 
up  school,  and  still  fooling  considerably  ele- 
vated from  his  recent  indulgence,  ho  stopped 
one  of  his  scholars  in  the  midst  of  his  reading 
lesson,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his  hand,  and, 
"Stop,  Mr.  Larwill;  stop,  sir!  You  will  never 
make  a  reader  in  the  world,  Mr.  Larwill! 
Kond  on,  Mr.  Larwill."  Many  pranks  were 
played  upon  him  by  hi8  larger  scholars. 
Schoolhouses  then  were  not  such  as  we  have 


at  the  present  day,  but  built  of  logs,  and 
sometimes  large  cracks  ventilated  the  build- 
ings. Through  theso  cracks  the  dovb  would 
often  poke  their  fun  at  poor  Magill  in  ways 
more  forcible  than  elegant  The  first  school- 
house  built  in  the  township  was  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Jacob  Sheffler,  south  of  town, 
in  the  creek  bottom,  near  the  "  old  orchard." 
As  with  tho  religious  history,  the  first  schools 
were  taught  in  the  vicinity  of  Leesville  and 
Middletown,  and,  at  a  later  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  township,  tho  school  history  has 
centered  in  Crestline.  The  following  statis- 
tics from  the  last  report  of  the  Auditor,  shows 
tho  flourishing  state  of  tho  schools  of  the 
township  at  present: 

Balance  on  hand,  September  1,  1879  $1,963.61 

8late  tax   882.62 

Irreducible  fund  „  8.40 

I/ocal  tax  for  school  and  schoolhouse  por. 

poses  768.23 

Total ■•••»•■  ■  ■•■*o*$8i107.86 

Amount  paid  teachers  $881.66 

Other  expenditures   119.77 

Total  expenditures  for  (he  year   961.42 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1880  $2,156  44 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  township   8 

Value  of  school  property  $2,800.00 

Toul  number  of  teaohers  employed   6 

Average  wages  paid  male  teachers   $46.00 

Average  wages  paid  female  teachers   21.00 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled — Male  69 

Female  -46 

Total   114 

Average  daily  attendance— Male  60 

Female  88 

Total   98 

By  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Comfort- 
able schoolhouses  are  provided  in  each  dis- 
trict, efficient  teachers  are  employed,  and 
every  means  used  by  the  board  for  Uie  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education. 

The  great  wind-storm  of  1820  is  an  event 
vividly  by  all  who  were  in  the 
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county  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  On  the 
17th  of  May  it  broke  ujxm  the  community 
with  but  little  warning,  and  the  destruction 
left  in  its  wake  almost  beggars  description. 
It  came  from  the  southwest,  and  houses  were 
blown  down  and  scattered  promiscuously, 
forest  trees  uprooted,  fences  sent  flying  in  all 
directions,  a  great  deal  of  stock  killed,  and 
destruction  and  confusion  generally  followed 
its  course.  It  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Jefferson  Township, 
where  considerable  loss  of  property  and  much 
suffering  wero  experienced. 

Since  the  separation  of  Jefferson  from 
Jackson  Township,  the  history  of  Jackson  has 
centered  almost  wholly  in  the  town  of  Crest- 
lino,  and,  ovon  before  the  separation  of  tho 
two,  the  principal  part  of  the  history  was  con- 
fined to  this  nourishing  village.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1851,  by  Rensellaer  Livingston,  and 
originally  bore  his  name,  and  by  his  name 
was  platted  and  recorded.  The  first  plat  was 
tiled  in  the  Recorder's  office,  February  17, 
1831,  and  shows  tho  location  of  tho  town  of 
Livingston  to  have  been  on  the  west  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  10,  Township 
20,  and  Range  20  west.  Several  additions 
were  made  to  tho  town  under  this  name  by 
different  individuals.  On  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  plat  of  tho  original  town  of 
Crestline  was  filed  for  record.  This  plat  was 
made  by  Jesse  R.  Straughan,  and  occupied  tho 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Township 
20,  and  Range  20  west.  The  following  ab- 
stract of  these  two  sections,  on  which  tho 
town  is  located,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  readers:  Southwest  quarter  of  Section  15, 
Township  20,  Range  20,  was  entered  in  1811, 
and  patent  issued  in  1818  to  Benjamin  Rush; 
northwest  quarter  of  same  section  was  entered 
December  12.  1823,  and  patent  issued  April 
12, 1824,  to  Elias  Allen;  northeast  quarter  of 
same  section  was  entered  December  8,  1814, 


and  patent  issued  June  15,  1823,  to  David 
Bryant.  The  north  half  of  Section  10,  of  same 
township  and  range,  was  entered  Juno  1,  1816, 
ami  patent  issued  July  3,  1817,  to  Benjamin 
Johns;  southwest  quarter  of  same  section  was 
entered  June  4.  1810,  and  patented  July  3, 
1817;  southeast  quarter  of  same  section  was 
entered  December  8,  1820,  and  patent  issued 
on  ISth  of  same  month  and  year.  Since  the 
laying-out  of  the  original  town  of  Livingston, 
there  have  Iwen  some  twenty  or  thirty  additions 
made  to  it;  and,  in  the  later  town  of  Crestline, 
Livingston  has  been  absorbed,  and  doubtless 
few  at  tho  present  day  remember  that  there 
was  ever  a  town  in  Jackson  Township  known 
by  tho  name  of  Livingston,  or  Vernon  Station. 

Crestlino  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianap- 
olis Railways,  and  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Bueyrus,  the  county-seat.  It  is  a  railroad 
town,  and  comparatively  a  now  place,  and  in 
I860,  had  a  population  of  1,458;  in  1870,  it 
had  increased  to  2.270,  and  in  1880,  to  2,787 
inhabitants.  Tho  railroads  have  made  Crest- 
line what  it  is.  Before  their  day,  a  town  on 
this  spot  was  unthought  of,  nor,  until  after 
the  iron  horse,  with  his  bustle  and  clatter, 
had  passed,  did  it  rise  from  the  mud  of  the 
surrounding  swamps.  Men  who  are  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  "remember  when  the  site 
was  a  good  place  to  hunt  deer."  Tho  follow-' 
ing  description  is  givon:  "It  is  generally  flat 
about  Crestline,  and  it  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  frontier  railroad  town,  being 
very  muddy,  when  muddy  anywhere,  though 
its  general  elevation  is  about  the  average; 
indeed,  when  laid  out,  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
highest  point  above  sea-level  in  tho  State, 
hence  tho  namo — Crestline."  As  a  proof  of 
the  modern  history  of  the  place,  John  New- 
man, who  lived  in  the  village  of  Leesville  in 
1840,  saya  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
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down  into  the  "  big  woods,"  where  Crestline 
now  stands,  to  hunt  dwr,  which  were  plenty, 
oven  at  that  late  day;  also  wolves,  wild  tur- 
keys, etc.    Verily,  it  may  be  said,  that  here 
"the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  tho 
wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared."    The  first 
house  or  cabin  built  in  Crestline,  or  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  was  erected  just  west  of  the 
"stone-arch  bridge,"  on  tho  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Kailroad,  near  a  spring 
which  is  to  be  seen  yet.  Who  built  this  cabin 
and  when,  is  not  known,  but  it  was  there  as 
early  as  1833.    Just  above  it,  and  near  the 
street-bridge,  at  a  later  day,  was  operated  a 
saw-mill,  by  a  water-power  afforded  by  the 
head-waters  of  the  Sandusky.    Yoars  later,  a 
man  named  Harvey  Aschbangh,  a  Dutchman 
from  "  over  the  Rhine,"  who  owned  eighty 
ttcrcs  of  land  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
the  present  site  of  Crestline,  built  a  cabin! 
All  that  appeared  to  the  Dutchman  valuable 
on  this  tract  was  the  game,  the  timber  and  a 
fine  sulphur  spring,  which  is  at  present  within 
the  corporate  limits  (the  spring,  not  the  game 
and  the  Umber)  of  the  town.    A  negro  family 
owned  eighty  acres  adjoining  Aschhaugh's  on 
the  north.    Where  these  "American  citizens 
of  African  descent"  came  from,  what  was 
their  name,  and  what  l>eearne  of  them,  no 
one  now  seems  to  know  or  care.    Their  cabin 
stood  at  what  is  now  the  west  end  of  Main 
street,  and  was  erected  some  time  after  Asch- 
haugh's. About  the  time  tho  negro  cabin  was 
built,  a  man  named   Samuel   Rutan  built 
another  cabin  on  an  adjoining  "eighty,"  at 
what  is  now  the  east  end  of  Main  street"  He 
had  purchased  tho  land  from  the  Government 
Still  further  east  of  Rutan  was  the  "palace" 
of  Benjamin  Ogdon,  while  still  farther  east 
on  the  LeesviHe  and  Mansfield  road,  stood  the 
old  log  house  called  "Seller's  Tavern  "  « in 
which,  for  many  years,  while  all  was  a  wil- 
around,  one  Seltzer  kept  weary  travel- 


ers  in  his  rude  loft,  and  fed  them  on  1  ami 
pone '  and  venison."  This  was  about  the  situ- 
ation when  the  iron  horse  dashed  through  the 
thick  forest  of  Jackson  Township. 

From  a  published  chronicle  of  Crestline, 
we  extract  the    following   historical  facts: 
"John  Adam  Thoman — a  well-known  name  in 
Crestline — first  saw  the  locomotive  coming. 
He  could  see  the  headlight  through  the  dense 
woods  in  the  direction  of  Cleveland,  and  knew 
it  would  strike  that  wilderness,  and  scatter 
the  wolves,  deer  and  timber,  like  chaff  before 
a  hurricane,  and  immediately  began  his  prep- 
arations to  meet  it  and  accept  the  inevitable. 
He  purchased  the  eighty  acres  l>elonging  to 
the  negro  family,  paying  what  was  then  a 
high  price,  $600,  and  immediately  began  lay- 
ing out  a  town  in  the  woods.    The  road,  how- 
ever, struck  the  farm  of  Rutan,  at  the  east 
end  of  Main  street,  where  the  company  erected 
a  little  shanty  for  a  depot,  and  called  it  Ver- 
non Station.    Rutan  sold  his  place  to  a  man 
nnmcd  Conwell,  who  erected  the  first  house 
near  the  station.    It  was  on  Main  street,  west 
of  tho  railroad.    Conwell  afterward  sold  out 
to  Rensollaer  Livingston,  who  laid  out  a  town 
around  the  station.    Here,  then,  tho  present 
town  had  its  beginning,  nnd  many  houses 
were  erected  around  Vernon  Station  before 
Crestline  was  thought  of.    The  Livingston 
and  Thoman  Additions,  as  they  are  called 
(though  really  Crestline  is  the  addition),  are 
now  the  larger  part  of  the  town."    This  was 
the  first  beginning  of  the  town  of  Crestline, 
and  is  what  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
town  of  Livingston.  Aschbaugh,  the  owner  of 
the  eighty  acres  of  land  already  noticed  as 
including  the  town  of  Crestline,  did  not  re- 
main long  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  embryo  city, 
but  sold  out,  and  moved  over  into  Richland 
County,  where  ho  died. 

T.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  now  of  Bucyrn  ,  claims  to 
have  built  the  first  house  in  tho  town  of  Liv- 
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concluded  that  money  could  lie  made  out  of 
this  point  on  the  road  by  laying  out  a  new 
town.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  were 
Jesse  It.  Straughan,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  'Wayno  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
Thomas  AV.  Bartley,  of  Mansfield,  and  John 
and  Joseph  Larwill,  of  Wooster — the  latter 
gentlemen  being  well  known  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Mansfield  and  this  county  as  surveyors. 
Whether  these  gentlemen  exerted  sufficient 
influence  to  change  the  direction  of  the  road 
slightly,  so  that  it  should  strike  the  other 
road  at  a  point  so  far  from  Vernon  Station  as 
to  give  room  to  plat  a  new  town,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Engineer  was 
interested  in  the  project,  and  that  those  gen- 
tlemen were  connected  with  each  othor  by 
marriage,  if  not  by  blood  relationship.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  perfectly  legitimate. 
They  purchased  the  eighty  acres  of  Harvey 
Aschbaugh,  across  which  it  was  determined  to 
run  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad,  and  laid  out  a  town  at  the  junction, 
which  they  called  Crestline,  and  thereupon 
Vernon  Station  was  abandoned.  It,  however, 
made  little  difference  to  the  latter,  as  the  two 
towns  soon  grow  together,  and  tho  line  be- 
tween the  two  plats  was  obliterated.  Tho  two 
railroads  built  a  frame  union  depot,  which 
stood  there  in  the  mud.  a  squatty,  ugly-looking 
thing,  for  years."  This  published  ree  >n  i 
of  the  two  places  does  not  agree  in  every 
particular  with  tho  facte  as  given  us,  but 
varies  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 
Mr.  Hall  claims  to  have  opened  tho  first  store, 
while  this  publication  credits  Newman  ft 
Thoman  as  the  first  merchants,  and  a  few 
othor  little  discrepancies  of  a  like  character 
occur.  As  we  have  stated,  the  first  hotel  was 
built  by  Jesse  Straughan,  and  opened  as  such 
by  Jacob  Brown,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Crestline  House.  Brown  kept  it  eight  months 


when  Hall  took  charge  of  it  for  one  year, 
when  Miller  it  Mertz  became  the  proprietors. 
They  ran  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  since 
which  time  it  has  changed  hands  frequently. 

The  first  lots  in  Crestline  were  Bold  at  auc- 
tion, and  the  first  one  sold  was  purchased  by 
Q.  W.  Emerson,  who  afterward  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Babst.  He  erected  upon  it  a  hotel,  which 
was  ealled  tho  Emerson  House — the  second 
hotel  built  in  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson  kept 
this  hotel  many  years.  "  In  March,  185 1.  an 
addition  was  made  to  tho  town,  called  East 
Crestline,  which  is  in  the  present  limits  of 
Richland  County,  the  main  part  of  tho  town 
being  now  in  Crawford  County,  though  when 
platted  Crawford  County  had  not  been  formed, 
and  tho  territory  was  included  within  tho 
limits  of  Richland— the  lino  of  Richland 
being  about  four  miles  west  of  Crestline." 
This  information  is.  according  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  this  section  of  the 
cjunty.  not  altogether  correct.  Tho  county  of 
Crawford  was  created  originally  in  lS'Jo.  and 

formally  organized,  by  act  of  the  Legislators, 
passed  January  81,  lS'io.  Hence,  when  the 
town  of  Crestline  was  platted,  in  1854,  as 
above  stated,  "Crawford  had  not  been  formed,11 
cannot  be  correct,  but  doubtless  allusion  n> 
made  to  a  strip  that  was  added  to  Crawfonl 
from  Richland  County  years  after  the  forma 
tion  of  Crawfonl. 

Thus,  a  town  was  laid  out,  or,  jwrhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  two  towns  wen-  laid 
out,  and  the  different  classes  of  business  nec- 
essary for  the  building-up  of  towns  and  citic> 
were  inaugurated,  and  bustling  activity  was 
tho  order  of  tho  day  around  the  railroad 
crossing.  People  came  in  rapidly;  stores 
were  opened,  as  the  demand  for  them  in- 
creased; mechanics  located  in  tho  young  and 
growing  town;  shops  were  established,  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  crown  all  efforts.  The 
mercantile  business,  which  to  many  of  the 
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pioneer  towns  of  Ohio,  was  an  arduous  under- 
taking, in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
goods  had  to  be  haided  in  wagons  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  was  no  drawback  to 
Cref-tline,  as  from  its  birth  it  had  the  advan- 
tages of  railroad  transportation.  By  experi- 
ence, it  knew  nothing  of  those  old-fashioned 
ways,  in  which  towns  like  Mansfield  and 
Bucyrus  were  brought  up.  Like  the  boy  who 
was  born  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Crestline  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  tan  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood.  Its  railroad,  or  two  rail- 
roads, brought  markets  to  its  very  doors, 
instead  of  baring  to  make  long,  weary  trips 
to  Sandusky,  Zanesville  and  Philadelphia  by 
teams,  as  so  many  others  had  to  do  lx*fore 
them.  In  this  chapter,  after  a  sketch  of  tho 
township,  we  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  lay- 
ing-out of  tho  village,  and  the  beginning  of 


its  prosperity  and  business,  the  railroads, 
which  created  a  demand  for  a  town,  and  the 
early  history  generally  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding community.  We  have  followed  its 
history  from  a  dense  and  gloomy  forest, 
where  the  red  man  was  wont  to  hunt  the  deer, 
to  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  growing  town, 
and  here  we  take  leave  of  it,  to  resume  its 
history  in  another  chapter.  Thero  we  shall 
chronicle  its  progress  in  business,  edncation 
and  Christianity;  its  increase  in  wealth,  its 
growth  and  extension  and  general  prosperity. 

Crestline,  as  we  have  shown,  is  a  railroad 
town,  and.  in  the  following  chapter,  together 
with  other  matters,  the  railroad  interest  will 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  and  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroad  shops,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed by  the  two  roads. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CITY  OF  CRESTLINE— ITS  GROWTfl  ASH  Bl'81  NESS— SCHOOLS  AND  SCH00I.H0U8ES — CHURCHES — 

THE  WATER  WoKKS — OTHER  INTERESTS. 

gent,  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  its 
railroad  facilities  are  unsurpassed   in  the 


A  CITY  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be 
hid,  and  the  original  proprietors  of 
Crestline  seem  to  have  acted  upon  this  Scrip- 
tural text  in  the  location  of  their  town,  as,  at 
tho  time  of  its  laying  out,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  the  State.  Notwith- 


whole  country.  When  all  this  is  taken  into 
consideration,  there  appears  no  visible  reason 
for  Crestline  remaining  down  in  tho  mud  and 
swamps  of  tho  "  Black  Forest"    A  healthy, 


Btanding  it  was  a  flat,  swampy  country,  cov-  rousing  business  "  booni"  is  all  that  is  le- 
ered with  a  dense  forest,  it  is  so  far  alwve  the  quired  to  waft  it  on  to  wealth  and  prosperity, 
level  of  Lake  Erie  that  no  fears  are  enter-  Some  suggestions  might  lw  made  as  to  im- 
tained,  by  even  tho  most  timid  of  its  inhabit-  proving  and  beautifying  the  city,  and  acted  on 
ants,  of  another  "Drift  Period,"  or  overflow  |  with  considerable  advantage  to  its  general 
from  that  inland  sea.  Crestline  is  highly  appearance.  Its  architectural  achievements, 
favored  as  to  its  geographical  location,  and  so  far,  are  not  above  the  average  to  be  found 
possesses  all  tho  advantages  necessary  for  in  towns  of  its  size  and  attainments,  and.  as  to 
becoming  a  prosperous  little  city.  It  is  in  tho  buildings  of  merit,  then-  are  but  few,padupa 
midst  of  as  rich  a  farming  community  as  "a  j  none,  deserving  of  sjiecial  notice,  except  its 

citizens  are  intelli-  !  union  schoolhouso.    Sidewalks  might  be  im- 
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proved  as  to  appearances,  and  with  some 
safety  to  pedestrians,  streets  gradod,  and  a  f  ow 
of  the  old  wooden  buildings  replaced  with 
substantial  bricks.  These  old  wooden  build- 
ings, sooner  or  later,  will  terminate  in  a  huge 
bonfire,  and,  as  often  occurs  in  such  cases, 
destroy  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
valuable  property. 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Crest- 
lino  is  thoroughly  and  decidedly  a  railroad 
town.  It  is  these  great  modern  thoroughfares 
that  gave  it  birth,  and  to  these  it  is  indebted 
for  its  oxistence  and  growth.  Although  it  is 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  country,  yet,  with 
Gabon,  Bucyrus  and  Shelby  but  a  fow  miles 
distant,  there  was  no  special  necessity  for 
Crestline,  except  the  railroads,  and,  take  these 
away,  it  would  soon  become  another  edition  of 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  Its  farming 
community,  though  prosperous  and  rich,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  save  it  from  a  linger- 
ing death.  The  location  at  this  point  of  the 
shops  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  and  the  hands  employed  in 
theso  shops,  have  boen  the  life  of  Crestline. 
The  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
was  chartered  in  1848,  as  early  as  1850  deter- 
mined to  make  Crestline  the  westorn  terminus 
of  their  road.  Dining  the  same  year,  the 
Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad  was  chartered,  and, 
in  September,  1852,  the  Directors  of  this  road 
fixed  their  eastern  terminus  at  Crestline.  The 
consolidation  of  these  two  roads  and  ono  ex- 
tending from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago,  in  1850. 
formed  the  present  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railroad,  and  Crestlino  still  "re- 
mainod  the  terminus  of  two  divisions  of  this 
road,  as  it  had  been  beforo  the  consolidation. 
This  caused  the  orection  of  largo  shops  at 
Crestline,  and  at  present  these  shops  omploy 
several  hundred  men,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  George  W.  Lowe.  These  shops  and 
men  have  been  tho  means  of  bringing  in  other 


lines  of  business,  establishing  other  shops 
and  foundries,  and  adding  largely  to  the 
building-up  of  the  place.  Of  theso  may  bo 
raentioued  the  Crestline  Lock  Works,  which 
wore  established  in  1870.  A  subscription  of 
$8,000  was  made  by  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  up  tho  necessary  buildings,  on  con 
dition  that  a  certain  number  of  men  be  em- 
ployed. An  excellent  building  was  erected, 
and  the  works  opened  under  tho  charge  of  C. 
A.  Faulkner  &  Co.,  who  ran  them  ono  year. 
John  A.  Thoinan  &  Co.  then  bought  them, 
and  operated  them  until  1874,  when  they 
failed  and  wont  into  bankruptcy.  A  brass 
foundry  was  established  in  1871,  by  G.  W. 
Dyar,  and  is  still  in  operation,  doing  quito  a 
largo  business. 

Tho  Continental  Mills,  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  over  in  Crestline,  wore  built  orig- 
inally in  1850-57,  by  Matthew  Reed.  Those 
mills  were  improved  at  different  time*, 
remodoled,  and  now  machinery  put  in,  until 
they  ranked  among  tho  best  mills  in  tho  State. 
In  June  of  tho  present  year  (18N>j,  they  were 
j  burned  to  the  ground.  Tho  loss  to  tho  pro- 
|  prietors,  L.  G.  Russell  &  Co.,  was  heavy,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  preparations  are  being  matlo 
to  rebuild  them,  and  doubtless  work  in  that 
direction  will  soon  be  begun.  Since  the  little 
stores  wore  established  by  Newman,  Hall  and 
Thoinan,  tho  morcantilo  business  has  grown 
to  be  rather  voluminous.  Soveral  very  large 
dry  goods  and  general  stores  are  now  in  oper- 
ation upon  a  sound  business  basis,  while  other 
linos  of  trade,  common  to  a  town  of  the  com- 
mercial standing  of  Crestline,  are  well  repre- 
sented by  stirring  and  energetic  mou.  A 
largo  and  growing  business  is  successfully 
carried  on,  and,  to  the  casual  visitor,  thors 
seoms  absolutely  nothing  in  tho  way  of  Crest- 
line's  future  commercial  prosperity. 

A  bank  was  established  in  tho  town  in  1807, 
by  Riblet,  Hayes  &  Co.,  the  gentlemen  com- 
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whatever  the  reader  fi,„i    .    .      lltn'  a,ld         present  union  school  h„;i,i;, 
incorrect  i„     reaUer  *>»<!•<  to  be  wrung  or    This  .....         p."*"1  »>u»M«ig  was  erected. 

wbafT         '°m'  he  wiI1  «^ibnte  to  Dan     J™       t     ^  Whl°L  is  an  »™  and  an 
whatever  w  correct  and  xnxxl  «  ZJT        '  ornamnnt 

ow»  -mdiqmted  property  88  °lu" 
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As  an  evidence  that  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which   the  board  was 
conducting  the  work,  the  two  members  whose 
terms  of  service  expired  before  the  building 
was  completed,  were  re-elected.    The  cost  of 
the  building  and  furniture,  together  with  the 
two  lots  upon  which  it  stands,  was  $30,000; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  there  a  better  job 
done  for  this  amount  of  money.   It  is  located 
on  Columbus,  between  Union  and  Cross  streets; 
is  of  brick,  three  stories  above  the  basement; 
seventy-two   feet  in    length  by  sixty-five  in 
greatest  breadth;  contains  eleven  schoolrooms, 
besides  six  smaller  rooms,  used  for  offices, 
library,  etc.,  and  will  accommodate  500  pupils. 
This  is  the  thin!  boose  of  the  kind,  as  to  size, 
in  the  county,  and  the  first  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.    The  children,  proud  of  this 
gift,  were  admitted  within  its  walls,  without 
formal  ceremony,  April  1:2,  ISO'.).  Adjoining 
the  lots  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the 
school  park,  which  consists  of  six  town  lots, 
and  is  beautifully  diversified  by  gravel  walks, 
evorgreons  and  shade-trees.    In  the  center  of 
these  grounds,  an  elegant  fountain,  topped 
with  reactionary  wheels,  which  scatter  refill- 
ing showers,  forming  miniature  raiulxjwa, 
affords  illustrative  lessons  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  cooler  atmosphere  on  sultry 
days.    Around  the  base  of  the  fountain  are 
six  hydrants  fjr  drinking  purposes.  The 
building  and  its  surroundings  are,  indeed 
well  calculated,  with  an  efficient   corps  of 
teachers,  to  improve  the  mental  faculties  of  its 
pupils  in  a  superior  manner.    The  members 
of  the  Crestline  School  Board  furnished  a  verv 
important  factor  to  the  problem  of  mental 
culture  when  they  kid  out  these  beautiful 
grounds;  and  fo»  this,  the  generation  that  is 
now  entering  on  school  life  will  'rise  m,  and 
cidl  them  blessed.' " 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers 
now  employed  in  the  Crestline  schools,  accord- 


ing to  grade:  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Mills,  Superin- 
tendent; Joseph  H.  Snyder,  High  School  De- 
partment; John  M.  Talbott,  Senior  Grammar; 
!  Nancy  Jane  McWhirter,  Junior  Grammar; 
Isabella  Lovejoy,  Intermediate;  Emma  Scott 
and  Laura  Stable,  Secondary;  Lillie  Kuhn, 
Ina  Roger,  Melissa  Culver,  Mattie  S.  Robin- 
son,  Primary;  J.  J.  Beichler,  Languages,  prin- 
cipally German.  The  present  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  town:  William  Robinson,  Pres- 
ident; F.  M.  Anderson.  Secretary;  Benjamin 
Heffelfinger,  Treasurer,  and  Reuben  Stahle, 
George  Stoll  and  Lotus  Holcher. 

In  concluding  the  school  history  of  Crest- 
line, we  append  the  following  statistics  of  this 
special  district: 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1S79  04 

Slate  Tax   1,314  84 

Irreducihle  Fun.l   tl  H 

Local  tax  for  schools  and  Bchoolhouse  pur- 
poses  4.447  78 

Fines,  etc   IM  91 

Total  $9,704  SO 

Amount  paid  teachers  „$:i,249  00 

Managingnnd  Superintending   i*10  00 

Sites  and  buildings     314  75 

Fuel,  etc   1,102  73 

Total  Expenditures  IM*  50 

1.  18*>  $1-1"  «» 


Not  only  has  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  been  well  provided  for,  but  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  older  people  of  Crest- 
line have  been  well  attended  to,  there  being 
at  this  time  no  less  than  seven  churches 
in  the  town,  occupied  by  as  many  diflVreat 
denominations.  The  Gospel  was  introduced 
into  the  community  by  those  pioneer  Chris- 
tians, the  Methodists.  They  have  the  oldest 
organization  in  the  town.  In  1S44,  a  society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  was 
formed  in  what  was  then  called  Minnerly's 
Schoolhouso(nowMcC»dloch's),and.fus  will  I* 
some  years  before  the  laying-out  of 
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1   ..Mr.WK„,eiU,01>  J 
*,  liioir  church,  its  present  membershin 


.        -      ■        — -  "juuuii 

erects  hv  +  j  •   j  ^  Hab  tllQ  first  one 

erects  b>       denomination.    It  WM  h-JI* 

The  preset  nTl»  7 
«ft    The  Sun  JT       Worship  is  abont 

tir^tb     ^  and  active 
over  200.  aV°ruge  att^ance  of  I  ne]t].   ^  ]  s- (    ^TV":      ™>«  mthe 

t>*™* Luth„M  Chureh  wm  «■»  T,,„  vTt'rF^rt: 


the  n,.vf  •      ,  ~"l,uau  Lutheran  Chun 

at  a  cost  o^x^    r^111  Chl"eh 

in  thT  7'  ^  Hale-V  aud  M»rtin 
»  the  order  named.  The  latter,  Rev 


,  Dnnd  Lichtenwalter,  A.  W.  Stine,  William 
vmselv,  David  Keplinger,  E.  \Varner  S 

TWe»  f  abcth^W  *wc  Miller. 
The  r  early  meetings  were  held  in  the  private 

Z  £  °^mZa ''"I  °f  th»  «--tv  occurred. 
Be,  Mr.  Hdls  was  the  first  Paster,  follows!  I 
by  Revs.  A.  B.  Kirtland,  D.  I.  Pook  H  K 
Fenner  and  B.  F.  Crouso.  the  pr^nt  muu^.' 


1  ^  Berklev      T         ^    l  ho^tor,hov.  |  Fenner  and  r  V  /'  .      ' H"  K 

B0eiot7,7  PrOSt'nt  Pastor'  and  his  I  Tho  ,  i  F-CrousP'^P^t  minister. 

!„     &Uada-V*  «  connoted  with  th!  '  ,  K>'  "ehouI  is  lar^  «»d  artiw  nnm- 

oo^^V^^^^^tlu-chiu^  f;,;-;iUl^«»the  northwest  part  of  Lwm 
0n  ^e  ^und  of  a  difference  of  !     of  hnck'an<*  was  built  in  1S02  at  a  o,w  5 

--  matter,  of  Mief  TZ^.^Z  '  ^  £  *  ^  ~  ^ ^ 

liol  t  reg!lrili^  Some  »a«^,  we  1^  ?2S  "^^^t.on  of  their  own  building  i„ 
~-TZ::rr  —  ^'  Johfl  IteU,pf-  flowed  by  Rev.  John 
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Winter.  The  present  Pastor  is  Rev..  F.  W. 
Marcus,  and  his  flock  consists  of  about  130 
members.  The  organization  of  the  Sunday 
school  was  coteniporaneous  with  that  of  the 
church,  and  now  numbers  126  pupils,  under 
the  superintendence  of  William  Lamport. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Crestline  was 
orgnnizod  February  20,  1H55,  im  a  small 
schoolhouse,  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Shepherd,  of  Mar- 
ion, Ohio,  and  Rev.  Silas  Johnston,  of  Bucyrus. 
Previous  to  this,  however.  Rev.  Luke  Dor- 
land  had  collected  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
place,  and  preached  to  them  at  various  timos 
and  places  for  six  or  eight  months.  After  the 
organization,  meetings  were  occasionally  held 
in  the  different  church  buildings  already 
erected.  The  principal  original  members 
were  John  S.  and  Jane  Smith,  Alexander, 
Martha  J.  and  Margaret  Patterson,  John  and 
Mary  White,  Sampson  Warden,  John  and 
Eliza  Jane  Banbright,  P.  and  Mary  Mausfiold, 
and  Samuel  R.  ami  Isabella  Graham.  The 
present  church  was  erected  in  1806-07.  Rev. 
J.  P.  Lloyd  was  the  first  minister  after  tho 
organization  was  effected,  and  continued  in 
charge  thirteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  James  Shields,  who  remained  seven  years. 
Tho  present  Pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Macamber, 
succeeded  Rev.  Shields,  November  18,  1870. 
Tbe  church  at  this  time  has  a  membership  of 
about  300.  A.  M.  Patterson  is  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  a  largo  and 
active  one.  embracing  17,")  pupils,  and  was 
organized  August  12,  lSt',2. 

The  St.  Joseph'*  Catholic  Church  is  located 
on  North  str.-et,  and  dates  it«  organization 
back  to  lsr>M,  though  services  were  held  bv 
different  ministers  of  tho  church  many  years 
before  this  organization,  in  the  houses  of 
Catholic  menders.  The  few  Catholics  scat- 
tered among  tho  early  settlers  of  this  place 
were  frequently  visited  in  this  way,  meetings 
held,  and  their  spiritual  wants  administered 


to  before  they  were  gathered  into  a  church. 
The  chnrch  was  organized  by  Father  Galla- 
gher, of  Cleveland,  who  was  Pastor  at  Mans- 
field at  the  same  time.  The  early  meetings 
were  held  principally  in  the  houses  of  Mike 
Dunn,  Lauronz  Raindl,  who,  with  Patrick 
Dunn,  Mr.  McNamara,  J.  A.  Barrel  and  Thad- 
deus  Seifert,  were  tho  original  members. 
The  present  frame  church  was  erected  in 
1SC1,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  Tho  membership 
numbers  about  100  families,  and  tho  Sunday 
school  about  200  children.  There  is  a  day 
school  in  connection  with  the  church,  with 
170  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 

Those  secret  and  Wnovolont  orders  which 
exert  so  great  an  influence  for  good  on  society, 
are  fully  represented  in  Crestline.  Freema- 
sonry, the  oldest  of  all  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions, originated  so  long  ago  that  no  history 
tells  of  it«  beginning,  is  highly  moral  in  its 
teachings,  its  main  constituents  being,  a 
"belief  in  God,  hope  in  immortality,  and 
charity  to  all  mankind."  It  is  represented  in 
Crestline  by  Arcana  Lodge  No.  272,  and  Crest- 
lino  Chapter,  No.  88.  The  former  was  organ- 
ized under  its  charter  October  20,  A.  L.  5886. 
This  instrument  o  f  authority  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  Ohio,  was  issued  by  M. 
W.  William  B.  Dodds.  Grand  Master,  and 
John  D.  Caldwell,  Grand  Secretary.  The 
following  are  the  charter  members:  J-  R- 
Straughan.  Erastus  S.  Spencer,  Matthew  El- 
der, J.  MeCluny,  E.  C.  Gregg,  J.  J-  Benin* 
George  Bewson,  A.  P.  Cann,  John  Newman, 
John  Franz,  John  A.  Thoinan,  J.  Warden, 
J.  E  Idington,  H.  A.  Donaldson  and  H.  GusU> 
man.  The  first  officers  woro,  J.  R.  Straughan, 
Worshipful  Master;  E.  S.  Spencer,  Senior 
Warden;  and  Matthew  Elder,  Junior  Warden. 
Iha  lodge  now  numbers  sixty-one  members, 
and  is  officered  by  J  .C.  Williams.  Worshipful 
Master;  John  Donnelly,  Senior  Warden; 
Hugh  Harrop,  Junior  Warden;  E.  T.  Cox, 
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rvS     -    C1,apter'  No-  ^  was  charts 

October  J  5,  1864,  bv  M  E  T»  ™w*t» 

Orand  Hie*  I-^J  J.  Larsh. 

Orand  Se^  J  "  J°hn  D  *M™M, 

if-  Q  Ar,Z   L  l    ^  were. 

eo.  wi:"J  0  Lfreu^  13,9 
O^K^^^^.^id 

Leo,  Secretary     Tf,/? '  1  n'ld  lio,J,"rt 

*»  with  .Wa  Lla,,t<?r  ^  h  — 

oftcersare  Dnvwir^  i  TIU<HI*  present 
SnvdJr.  S^rllf  •  t7 W^ribe=  "dD.  W. 

I        chartered^  t  *  "oner, 

W,  1>  H  Cnffn  r>*        ,rl,S,e>  E"  a 

Daily  b  F  G-  W  Zint'  T— 

Spencer  C  P  I  '?  *  J"  Kirtland-  ^  A. 
M  CarnesT  Jon-  ««l  R 

fl*"     The  charter 
Boals,irr  i   ,  1<Un   Knott'  William 

reteT  T,!:  W-  Keplin^er,  Sec- 

ure are  now  .seventy  ambers  in 


^^mf^  °U  **  ****  ^eT 
are.  David  Brandt,  R,  G.:  F.  Delp  V  G 

first  offi  J<,0r        'L  *  The 

Dav,s-  S-=  J«l'n  Snyder,  Treasurer     The  re' 
are  on  tlie  rolls  the  names  of  *u  „,         ,  I 
I         ih    .  „  names  or  twenty  memlxTs,  1 

and  the  following  is  the  list  of  oft™  a  I 
present:  D.  \V.  Brant  C  V     \r  c-u  . 
(f  p,  r  n      •  orant,  C.  P. ;  M.  Shun.aker,  I 

Y  u  u   ,     ShMrUd'  S"  W-;  J-  T^ffart,  S  •  ' 
J.  a  Becker,  T.,  andF.  Delp,  J.  ^^■  ' 

Jaehoo  Lodge,  No.  510,  I.  0.  O  F  (Got 

SnXnT  H1St;,tUt0<1  J,,,y  3-  1872,  by  Henrv 
Lnulon.^,    Grand    Representative.  Th*e 

Stal^v,  W.e  Stoll,  J.  p.  Zimmernoachnr.  J 
H.  Buefar  Adam  Neff,  John   Bauer.  John 
Eowgar  and  John  Cook.    The  first  offl^ 
were  :  George  Stoll,  N.  G.;  Jacob  Stely,  V.  (} 
ni        Bocker'  S^etary,  and  .F.  Newnwn, 

.Vh;lrt,  N.  Ow  John  Herbertshauser,  V.  G  • 

|  £S  (?ru,pnatein»   Secretary,  and   J.  H 
|  Becker,  Treasurer. 

The  peopfe  of  Crestline  take  great  pride  in 
their  water  works,  and,  indeed,  it  {.  an  enter- 
pnse  to  U.  proud  of.    There  is  nothing  like  a 
I  bounhful  supply  of  go^.  pVlro  wate,  No 
po.son  bubbles  on  its  surface,  no  blood  stains 
it,  nor  does  its  foam  bring  madness  and  mur- 
der.   I  »]e  widows  end  starving  orphans  weep 
not  burning  tears  in  its  depths.    But  every- 
where  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  gleams  in 
the  dewHlrop,  sings  in  the  summer  rain,  and 
shmes  m  the  free  ico  goms,  ontij  they  seem 
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turned  to  living  jewels.  And  always  it  is 
beautiful — that  beverage  of  life,  hoalth-giving 
water.  The  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown,  but 
the  weary  traveler  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  well 
of  Jacob.  Tho  gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest 
and  wealthiest  of  monarch*,  with  cedar  and 
gold  and  ivory,  and  oven  the  great  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  hallowed  by  the  visible  glory  of 
the  Deity  himsolf,  are  gone,  and  of  tho  archi- 
tecture of  the  Holy  City  not  one  stone  is  loft 
upon  another.  But  Solomon's  reservoirs  aro 
as  i^rfect  as  ever,  and  the  pool  of  Beth- 
saida  commands  tho  pilgrim's  respect  at  the 
present  day.  The  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
moldering  into  dust,  but  its  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts remain  to  challenge  our  admiration. 
And  if  any  work  of  art  shall  still  rise  and 


stream  over  them,  through  hose  attached  to 
hydrants.  The  total  cost  of  construction,  in 
round  numbers,  was  little  short  of  1100,000. 
There  were  bonds  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$80,000,  which,  with  three  years'  interest, 
increased  tho  cost  to  very  nearly  the  sum  first 
mentioned. 

Tho  enterprise  of  furnishing  Crestline  with 
pure  water  was  duo  mainly  to  G.  H.  Lee, 
Henry  Shoman  and  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  to  their 
energy  and  exertions  the  work  stands  an  en- 
during monument.  The  average  expense  per 
annum  of  furnishing  this  water  supply  is 
$450,  while  the  income  amounts  to  about 
000.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  this  public-spirited  enterprise,  is  the 
advantage  afforded  in  case  of  fires,  when  all 


flourish,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  will  bo  that  is  necessary  is  to  attach  hose  to  the  hy 
neither  a  palaco  nor  a  temple,  but  somo  vast   drants,  and  a  stream  of  water  can  be  thrown 


aqneduct  or  reservoir,  built  for  tho  beuofit  of 
of  human  kind.  And,  if  any  name  is  deserving 
who,  ineverlasting  honor,  it  is  that  of  tho  man, 
his  day,  sought  tho  happiness  of  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  their  glory,  and  linked  his  name  to 
some  great  work  of  utility  and  benevolence. 

In  1871,  the  necessary  legislation  was  ob- 
tained to  enable  tho  town  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  the  works.  In  Septenilwr  of 
the  same  year,  tho  work  was  commenced  by- 
constructing  a  dam  at  the  springs  from  which 
the  water  is  brought.    These  springs  are  in 


far  enough  and  high  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  One  of  the  beauties,  if  it  is  to 
special  benefit,  of  the  reservoir,  is  that  it  is 
well  stocked  with  goldfish. 

Tho  spring  that  supplies  the  water  to  the 
city,  as  already  stated,  is  in  Richland  County. 
It  is  mentioned  at  somo  length  in  Howe's  ''His- 
torical Collection  of  Ohio,"  and  also  in  Butter- 
field's  "History  of  Crawford's  Campaign 
against  Sandusky."  The  latter  work,  in  de- 
scribing the  march  of  Crawford's  army,  thus  re- 
fers to  it:  "Thence  they  passed  near  the  siwt 


Richland  County,  of  the  very  purest  water,  where  was  afterward  the  Indian  village  of 
and  m  sufficient  volume  to  afford  a  supply  to    Greentown,  in  what  is  now  Ashland  County 


V  '- 


a  much  Larger  city  than  Crestline,  the  actual 
dischargo  of  the  springs  being  ninetv  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute.  Tho  water  is 
brought  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  springs,  through  wooden  pipes,  into  a 
reservoir,  and  supplied  by  mains  laid  through 

about  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  |  Spring  Mills,  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
arry  b"'^"g*M>r  throw  a    town  of  Crestline,  in  Crawford  County- 


Froin  this  point  they  struck  across  the  Rocky- 
Fork  of  tho  Mohican,  up  which  stream  they 
traveled  until  a  spring  was  reached,  near  whore 
tho  city  of  Mansfield  now  stands,  in  Richland 
County;  thence  a  little  north  of  we*t,  to  a 
fine  spring  five  miles  further  on,  in  what  is 
Springfield  Township— a  placo  now  known  as 
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i.~:r^ ;Ptt';;T'nr' - 

"»«    nead,  as  it  were,  fTOm  a  fW1I(„  ,     ,            saw-mills  wore  erected  in  an 

ba-luW  fresh  from                 °^  j  J*                     T  ^  ^  -  * 

The  Most  d^uetivo  fire  that  Crestline  ha*  ^1^',     ^  ^  S  B  ^ 

5*  ku0WD  ««HT«d  in  September    18fi7  ^^^"'^of  thep^t^, 

Theent.robi^  ^  ^^SmS  H  f  I  '           ^  di*aPI*ared.     From    he  1 

^  Buc,  rus  str,,t  was  UuboZ ^t  and  a  he™  t^T'  *         be  seen  that  the  *wn 

-  ^tailed  u,K>n  the  propertv^el  ofT  "  n"  an<1  ^ 

nTl^  ^  ^     There  have  he.:    C^T^i^"?^^  * 


f 


we  could  not  learn.  There  have  l*^ 
■  the  one  Jllst  mentioned.    The  homing  of 


Cresthne  Advocate.  Several  other  Wwmap*, 
"bed  for  a  season  and  then  died    The  fa* 


^^ings^cienttothrorasZm  l>  i™    ^  61,11,0  0MU*  most  P^»blj>  Jack 

t-e  is  attached,  120  f«Xh  '   ^  °f  "W"**-  or  financial  support  » 

The  hotel    hmrfn^     1       ,  eavo  «1>  tlie  ^host" 

—7  .  plea^t  iJ^CX  »Z  1  S  f  M,"V  1S™- 
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received  from  the  water-works.  The  Advocate 
is  independent  in  politics,  has  a  good  pat- 
ronage, is  ablv  managed  and  conducted,  and 
may  be  termed  a  flourishing  country  news- 
paper. 

About  the  year  1875  or  1876,  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  was  established  by  A.  E.  Jonner, 
called  the  Crawford  County  Democrat.  It 
continued  about  three  years,  when  it  followed 
the  Exprtts  to  that  "bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns."  We  believe  there  have  been 


in  Crestline,  but  we  have  no  facte  of  a  definite 
character  in  regard  to  them. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  a  sacred  duty,  and 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries  more  or  less  re- 
spect is  shown  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
Abraham  said, «  Let  us  bury  the  dead  out  of  our 
sicht"  A  cemetery  was  laid  out  a  few  years 
after  the  laying  out  of  the  town.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  a  few  persons  to 
erounds  beautified,  but  BO  far,  they  have  failed, 
and  onlv  slight  improvemente  have  been  made 


traveler  returns.  '    v*  e  ueuuic  m<--««  ~-   •  — 

or  two  other  eflbrte  in  the  newspaper  line,  |  by  private  -dmduak, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AUBURN  TOWKSHir_DESrRirTIO.S-SKTTI.RN.ENT  BY  THE  WH.TF^-TOTOGR ArmCAL-EARtT 
mVATIONS-riONEER  1KDUCTKIES-T0WN*  LAID  OCT-SCHOOLS-CHURC.IES,  ETC. 

*-,„i™<.  I  nr«  found  amon"  the  dust  v  archives  of  human 

THE  historical  investigator,  with  tireless    are  found  amon0  uie 
thought,  surveys  the  dusty  memorials  of  |  progress  from  a  ben  ghted barbarism 
forgotten  vears,  and  endeavors  to  select  from  |  present  imperfect  state  of  emluat.on-  ^ 


t»e  strange  commingling  of  facts  and  fancy 
those  beautiful  life-lessons  which  exemplify 
the  noblest  type  of  human  character.  There 
is  a  strange  pleasure  in  rummaging  over  the 
relics  and  records  of  former  generations,  and 
in  scanning  the  brief  period  of  those  lives 
that  will  ho  green  forever  in  the  memory  of 
the  world.    It  affords  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  derivation  of  useful  morals,  from  the 
motives  which  animate  the  hearts  of  the  hu- 
man raco.    The  evolution  of  society  and  civi- 
lization from  primitive  man  to  the  present 
time,  presents  a  wonderful  volume  of  instruc- 
tion for  human  inspection  and  guidance.  The 
riso  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  causes,  the 
remorseless  deeds  of  an  inordinate  ambition, 
brothers  engaged  in  fratricidal  warfare,  in 


gives  to  history  a  value  and  dignity  1-eyond 
anv  other  study  within  tlio  scope  of  intellect, 
anil  presents  the  human  race  with  ideal  lives 
of  excellence,  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  often  occurs  in  a  neighborhood,  that,  when 
the  question  of  early  settlement  is  broached, 
different  families  present  rival  claims  as  to 
the  first  cabin  built,  the  first  birth,  marriage, 
or  death;  and  numerous  instances  are  met 
with  where  the  descendants  of  early  settlers 
endeavor  to  surpass  each  other  in  narrating 
deeds  of  peril  or  hardship  through  which 
their  forefathers  passed  when  the  forest  was 
filled  with  wild  animals,  or  when  crafty  In- 
dians, in  war-paint  and  feathers,  watched  the 
pioneers  cabin  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk, 
ready,  when  darkness  concealed  their  move- 


nocence  and  puritv  trampled  under  the  iron    ments,  to  swoop  down  upon  the  uiim*!*ciu» 
feet  of  crueltv-all  are  strangely  interesting,  I  inmates,  who  were   deemed  m^T^ 
and  stir  the  heart  to  its  profoundest  depths.  I  deadly  enemies,  to  carry  them  off  into  u  1 
Countless  lessons  and  morals  of  usefulness  I  less  captivity,  or  for  purposes  of  torture  more 


imdihtT,>i>i 

•Jic-  %li?partai. 
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heart-rending  than  those  of  tho  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. It  thus  occurs  that  numerous  interest- 
ing incidents  that  transpired  in  the  neighlxu- 
bood  many  years  before,  are  wrested  from 
falling  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  forget- 
fulness,  becoming  bright  and  over  living  me- 
mentoes among  the  heroic  doeds  of  the  past, 
perjwtual  testimonials  of  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  pioneers,  placed  upon  the  page  of 
history  through  the  medium  of  tradition. 
There  is  uo  neighborhood  without  it*  inter- 
esting legend-no  section  of  country  without 
its  curious  or  mysterious  incidents,  which, 
under  the  masterly  hand  of  Genius,  would 
Income  as  fascinating  as  the  strange  myths 
«f  pre  historic  times.    Chi  yonder  elevation, 


t«i  family  characteristics,  to  individual  pecu- 
liarities, to  jKsrsoual  danger,  and  to  innumer- 
able events  that  combine  to  form  an  attractive 
family  or  township  record. 

Auburn  Township,  from  its  being  one  of 
the  tirst,  if  not  the  tirst,  settled  in  the  county, 
presents  a  very  attractive  early  history.  Its 
earliest  settlers,  English  from  the  Eastern 
SUites,  Hollanders  from  New  York,  and  Scoteh- 
Irish  from  Pennsylvania,  were  almost  whollv 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  1ST,',  many  of  whom,  in 
the  military  expeditions  across  Ohio,  had  seen 
the  land  which  they  afterward  purchased. 
As  soon  us  tho  war  had  closed,  large  numbers 
of  pioneers  arrived  nnd  settled  in  northern 
Richland  County,  of  which,  at  that  time.  Au- 


the  swift  wheel  of  a  busy  mill  onco  told  the  I  burn  Township  formed  a  part,  purchased  their 


passers-liv  of  the  presence  of  tho  enterprising 
pioneer.  That  deep  ravine,  with  precipitous 
sides  thickly  overspread  with  heavy  foliage, 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  mysterious  murder, 
that  has  persistently  baffled  tho  truth  of  tho 
ttaxim, "Murder  will  out." 


"This  is  tho  spot," 
says  an  old  sottler,  "  where  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves  once  came  mighty  near  eating  mo  up." 

t>o  you  see  that  big  tree  there?"  asks  an- 
other; "that's  where  I  was  treed  by  a  boar, 
when  that  treo  was  a  little  sapling."  This 
illustrates  the  common  experience  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  gather  incidonta  and  events 
°f  early  years.    Every  family  that  came  into 
wildorness,  prepared  for  any  and  every 
emergency,  has  handed  down  through  tho 
generations  tales  of  privation  and  danger- 
trials  of  courage  and  hardihood,  undergone  by 
1  Jnombers,  that  have  become  imperishable 
Portions  of  tho  family  history    In  this  man- 
ner, the  more  interesting  events  occurring  in 
J  ne,ghb<>rhood  are  preserved  and  given  to 
future i  generations,  that  will  read  of  them 
™«JJ  thrilling  interest  and  wonder  as  they 
There  are  found  those  traditions  relatr 
ing  to  social,  domestic,  or  hunting 


farms,  and  l>egau  to  clear  them,  and  to  sur- 
round themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
schools,  churches,  and  other  auxiliaries  of 
settled  localities.    The  township  was  early 
the  homo  of  thoso  waudoring  hunters,  tho 
advance-guard  of  settlement,  whoso  greatest 
annoyance  seemed  to  be  the  approach  of  pio- 
neers. Their  wives  and  families  seemed  proof 
against  privation  and  starvation,  and  cheer- 
fully followed  the  husband  and  father  into 
the  deepest  woods,  whero  no  white  foot  had 
yet  pressed,  and  where  Indians  and  savage 
beasts  were  overy-dny  sights.  John  Pottigon, 
one  of  theso  roving  hunters,  and  tho  first  set 
tier  in  the  township — the  first  resident  land 
holder— built  a  small  cabin  as  early  as  1814, 
and  began  supporting  his  family  almost  wholly 
by  moans  of  his  rifle,  in  tho  use  of  which  he 
had  but  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  Ho 
was  a  vory  successful  hunter  and  trapper, 
and  made  no  little  money  in  the  sale  of  furs. 
It  is  probable  that  ho  lived  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship for  a  few  years.    Ho  was  an  eccentric 
character,  and  seemed  uneasy  when  in  tho 
presence  of  other  settlers,  and  apparently  much 
customs,  I  preferred  the  companionship  of  the  Indians 
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and  wild  animals  or  solitude.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  its  closo 
had  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land  in  Auburn. 
He  cared  nothing,  however,  for  real  estate,  as 
long  a9  the  forests  were  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  animals.  It  was  no  trouble  for 
him  to  stalk  a  deer,  and  one  of  his  favorite 
"door  licks"  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  bv 
Capt.  Cummins.  Ho  killed  scores  of  deer 
at  this  "lick."  the  most  of  them  being  shot 
soon  after  dark,  when  they  camo  to  drink.  He 
remained  in  the  township  until  six  or  eight 
families  had  settled  within  as  many  miles  of 
him,  when,  thinking  that  the  country  l>egan 
to  look  too  much  like  a  city,  ho  moved  farther 
out  into  the  wilds  of  the  forest.  Jedediah 
Morebead  was  anothor  of  these  hunters,  who 
located  for  a  time  in  Auburn  and  adjoining 
townships.  He  was  a  squatter,  and  roamed 
over  vast  tracts  of  country  in  search  of  game, 
often  being  absent  from  homo  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Ho  had  a  large  family,  and  lived  a 
few  years  in  Northern  Yemon,  devoting  all 
his  time  to  hunting  and  trapping,  a  portion  of 
it  being  spent  in  the  swamps  and  cranlierry 
marshes,  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of 
his  cabin.  His  cabin,  if  such  it  could  be 
properly  called,  was  located  on  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  which  extended  into  the  largo  cran- 
borry  marsh  lying  partly  in  tho  township  and 
partly  in  Huron  County.  His  cabin  was  built 
of  brush  and  bark,  being  in  reality  nothing 
more  nor  loss  than  an  Indian  wigwam,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  artistieal  finishes  of  his  own 
device,  and  unknown  to  the  natives,  after 
wli  h«  habitations  tho  main  features  of  his 
cabin  had  bi»en  copied.  The  point  of  land 
where  his  cabin  Btood  became  known  as 
"  M  >rehead's  Point,"  a  name  it  yet  retains, 
in  in  'tnory  of  tho  old  hunter.  It  is  thought 
by  soiuo  of  the  old  settlers  that  Morehead 
lived  iu  tho  township  during  tho  war  of  1812, 
and  that  his  cabin  was  erected  just  at  it*  com- 


mencement. This,  however,  is  not  definitely 
known,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
built  the  first  cabin  in  the  township. 

Among  the  early  residents  of  the  township 
wore  two  singular  old  bachelors,  named  V ar- 
nica and  Wadsworth.  They  were  hermits, 
and  lived  lonely  and  solitary  lives  in  rude 
caves  dug  by  themselves  in  the  side  of  em- 
bankments, tho  roof  being  supported  by  up- 
right |xjsts,  standing  at  intervals  within  the 
caves.  People  called  them  crazy,  and  the 
eccentricity  of  the  two  gave  abundant  cre- 
dence to  the  report.  They  shunned  all  associ- 
ates except  their  faithful  dogs,  and  were 
nover  seen  in  tho  neighboring  settlement*, 
unless  called  there  for  supplies  or  to  dispose 
of  provisions.  Varnica  was  a  German,  and 
could  handle  the  glib  idioms  of  his  native 
language  with  a  grace  and  fluency  that  proved 
hiB  education  to  be  of  unusual  excellence.  It 
became  current,  and  was  universally  believed, 
that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  one  of  tho  Eu- 
ropean armies,  possibly  in  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  His  language  and  manners  indi- 
cated that  he  was  familiar  with  military  tac- 
tics, and  his  inability  to  sj>eak  English  proved 
that  he  had  not  resided  long  in  America. 
Although  ho  lived  in  poverty,  and  went  dressed 
in  insufficient  and  oven  ragged  clothing,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  abundance  of  money,  which 
ho  kept  hid  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Ho 
entered  a  quarter  section  of  land,  upon  which 
he  resided  until  his  death.  But  little  money 
was  found  after  this  event,  until  a  will  was 
found  among  his  pajwrs,  bequeathing  his 
land,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  money,  to 
a  young  man  named  James  Wilson,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tho 
secret  of  this  strange  man's  life  was  buried 
with  him.  He  was  always  silent  and  melan- 
choly, and  seemed  to  have  a  deep-rooted  sor- 
row preying  upon  his  mind,  robbing  it  of  joys 
that  make  life  endurable.    By  the  provisions 
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of  tho  will  WS1 . 

Auburn  was  granted 


m.uey  nm  .n.  "«•' "Mianco  of  i 

*«rIb.^\rr.t--4»'«ii- 


right  of  self  'AU'>Urnwas^«nt*Hl 
office T  wJ\.      g?Vt,niment'  aDli  *° 

'-conduct  giving  °  aff"eS  °f  ^  <^^LTa^  *ljm0a*> 
Closed  the  ...-r.       ,bjra™«»-    Tho  will    townshin  T      ^      Aft°r  182°-  tho 


circumstances   »„  °m  lmknown 

™IW9i  was  posso««eri 

rtWOgtfa.  HecMTiedh!,  .  <m°rmons 
a"'l  other  wJT  mt"Io,U'  "X,ta,<**> 

from  houLTh       '  m  B         °n  hiB  S 


towns  hi,,  w,.  P    °nt-    Whon  tun 

from  a  township  in  New  York,  wWo  h 
brothers  formerly  livod    After  some  ZZ 

"ponthetownsh,,,    No  tract  of  land  in  the 
htate  is  more  hi<ddv  fitted  f™.  , 


— ^UMJU  on,    whp    h  I  /  ;        — "■>"'!>■    i>o  tract  of  land  i 

U,rd  *  !*  rela'tit:.1^ 
in  WosU?ra  "-hland 


—  „  ,  iwI  BLn-ugtueiung  wheat  un.l 

ontstraw  the  want  of  which  I  3U££ 
Western  States,  where  a  dearth  of  sili«  ! 
the  rich  aIlm,alsoil  prevents  a  i  XtT 
of  the  straw,  and  cause*  the  s»,,k  tote^ 
before  the  fain  is  npe.  The  s,u-f„ee  is  ^ 
•  -  —        uio  iana  i  I  PaNU'voly  level,  although  there  is  n  «„«;„: 

Kjchh^         ^  f  to  ^  —  ~ 

J-  It  was  ahnost  universally' the  case  when    f     ^        ?  ^  wbM'  within  the  LL 
Um  O0n0t«7  was  first  settled*  f)„.f  I       7       Ene  basin,  and  its  surface  therefore  . 

"   '"Hone  «  ot  o8iceB<          egl™  »ta'«m  Mmsd  Bft<>r  „„ 

r^--- — .   "osi  we  eastern  half  of  the  townshir. 
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Honor  Creek  rises  in  a  low  tract  of  Und, 
formerly  a  swamp,  lytog  on  the  boundary 
,,,lw,.,n  Auburn  and  Vernon  Townships.  It 
flows  north,  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
lying  on  the  western  tier  of  sections.  These 
streams  give  th,  surface  excellent  drainage, 
although  thev  have  not  sufficient  slope  to 
cam  off  the  water  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  the 
without  the  proper  degree  of  moisture -in 
times  of  drought.  The**  streams  are  branches 
of  Huron  River.    A  tract  of  land  comprising 
several  thousand  acres,  two  or  three  hundred 
of  which  lie  on  the  northern  tier  of  sections, 
was  in  earlv  vears,  an  extensive  cranlxnrry 
marsh,  being  very  wet   and  unproductive, 
except  for  the  berries  which  grew  there  m 
great  abundance,  and  remained  thus  until  a  | 
I,.-,*  or  more  of  years  igo,  when  pror* 
sluices  wore  dug  to  carry  the  water  into 
Honey  Creek.    Berries  no  longer  grow  there, 
the  marsh  being  too  dry  for  them.    The  drift 
deposits  which  cover  the  surface  are  under- 
lain, in  the  southern  part,  by  an  abundance 
of  excellent  limestone,  which  lies  too  deep 
over  to  be  profitably  worked,  except  perhaps, 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  2N.  where 
it  outcrop  on  a  smalt  stream  on  the  land  of 
Samuel  Hilborn.    The  surface,  in  the  south- 
ern part,  is  quite  tluckly  covered  with  frag 
nients  of  granite  bowlders  and  other  stones 
containing  a  largo  percentage  of  quart/.,  often 
beautifully  colored  with  iron  oxides.    The  I 
liir<rt>  quantity  of  iron  in  the  soil  of  the  drift  , 
deposits  gives  rise  to  many  wells  of  ferriferous 
water.    This  water  is  ordinarily  found  in 
peat  abundance  in  tbe  sand  of  the  Waverly 
gronp  of  rocks. 

No  township  in  the  county  has  a  greater 
number  of  interesting  incidents  of  personal 
adventure  in  early  years  than  Auburn,  evi- 
dently from  the  fact  that  there  are  found  a 
greater  number  of  the  old  settlers  living  who 
participated  in  those  events,  and  whose  recol- 
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lection  is  good,  notwithstandmg  the  lapse  of 
time.    When  the  first  settlers  appeared,  th, 
forests  were  vet  filled  with  wild 
the  Indians  were  found  in  largo  numbers, 
oamped  in  small  detachments  on  almost  every 
stream.   They  wore  mostly  Wynndote,  though 
Delaware*.  Seneca*  and  members  of   ot  ici 
tribes  were  often  seen.  It  f recently  happened 
that  Indians,  who  had  been  roared  in  the 
WOOde,  and  whoso  life-long  education  was  B 
succession  of  hunting  maneuvers,  wherein  tu- 
craftv  experience  of  ancestors,  which  had  bee, 
handed  down  through  a  long  period  of  years 
had  been  exemplified  a.id  imitated,  were  toe. 
skillful  and  successful  in  their  hunting  oxped, 
tions  than  the  white  hunters,  many  of  wl.ot: 
had  passed  their  early  life  where  hunting  wa 
scarcely  known,  and  whose  education  in  woo, 
craft  and  the  tactics  of  the  chase  had  bee 
extremely  brief.    Many  of  the  settlers.  nOi 
over,  knowing  that  the  time  would  be  unprot, 
ablv  spent,  because  the  rapid  settlement  m 
improvement  of  the  country  was  destme.1 
cut  short  the  brief  period  when  wild  game 
the  larger  varieties  abounded,  did  not  endear 
to  obtain  a  profound  knowledge  of  hunt, 
tactics.    It  thus  occurred  that  nine  out 
every  ten  of  the  settlers  paid  no  need  to 
exciting  adventures  with  wild  animals  go> 
on  around  them,  except,  perhaps,  for  pant" 
but  devoted  their  time  and  labor  to  the  c  <■ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  their  farms.  L> 
were  occasionally  killed  by  the  most  ni.sk 
ful;  but,  when  venison  was  wanted,  »t  ' 
!  customary  to  employ  a  hunter  of  known  s 
I  -often  an  Indian-to  hunt  for  a  few  * 
I  paving  him  for  his  trouble,  and  taking 
„amo  "he  killed.    Indian  hunters  could 
employed  for  lower  wages  than  white  hunt 
a  small  bottle  of  whisky  being  considered 
them  as  an  ample  reward  for  an  all  d 
tramp  through  the  woods,  whereas  a  « 
hunter  was  dissatisfied  with  less  than  se^ 
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Z    L  Z  7  -Vf",rS  aft4'r  th°         *°         tbt>  n"xt  -"ornin^  h,  started  out.  Ho 

flewhrf  become  artabLshed,  the  slaughter    h„.l  an  old  flint-lock  ri»l,.  that  had  evidently 

mnr.  W"  tCf  "ml  "n  90  w«nt<,nly  that  the  «  any  amount  of  service,  as  the  parte  wer'e 
WW  thoughtful  and  prudent  sutlers  saw    tied  together  in  manv  place,  with  hand,  of 

n'Z  800,1  t0  h*  ^   «'«^ho  gun  proved  v,rv  effective  in  the 

come  u.iknown  m  the  country,  unless  some  hands  of  the  experienced  Bvors.  who.  durin* 

mean,  could  he  devise.1  to  end  the  Useless  that  eventful  day.  killed  seven  deer,  all  of 

aagater.    Th„  Ind.nns.  who  earned  on  the  which  were  Wrought  in.  according  to  agree- 

1  Htm^  throughout  the  country,  killed  ment.  by  Mr.  Mors.,  except  on,,  which  had 

In,  *l  -  t  f  n°thin"  ',m  """ir  Ski,,"s-  ,,,,,,ri  m,,rtal,v  «ound,d.  and  had  been  followed 
■oanng  the  flesh  for  the  wolves  and  huxmrds.    Imd  kilU1  ahtm(  ^  miIesi  eaat  ()f  „„,  |wu_ 

anng  the  when    the    fawns  were    ship.    The  approach  of  darkne*,  prevented 

dlr     °    ,       m  or''"r  to  klU  as  ",an-v  Mr  Mor94' from  brin«ine this  ani,,,al  iu- and 

wna  „"n  ,  W1W  ,D  U,e  babU  of  what    hl>  tberoftwe  failed  to  live  up  to  his  part  of 

Utal  a   1 1     •  UR  * dw-"    Tb*'-V  the  agreement.    Fawns  were  often  capture^l 

the  in  t°  rt#f  °f  *  faWU  iU  di8trBSS'  Wh6n  a,iv*'  aDd  a,tor  °  feW  ^  had  ^P8*1  tb"v 
was  on  th  1  °  d°°  to  ,,r,,t00t  her  •VOttng  I  Wou,d  fol,ow  inwnbors  wf  *»  fnil,il.v  around 
Bheri"*  *  Hafl  Imnimo,mti  and  whl'u  1  like  dogs.  Almost  overv  cabin  had  its"  pet  doer 
by  the  I  1  P  t  h"r  °&pring'  8be  was  SUot  or  fawn-  B"lls  were  hung  about  their  necks  to 
j  d     r"ll!Uts-  In  this  manner,  large  numbers    prevent  them  from  getting  lost  in  tho  wood*. 

fh*  «T!!iWmJ  slaughtered.    After  a  few  years.    Mr.  Baker  owned  one  of  these  pets,  which  was 

Lnp  settlers  forhmln         T...1:   ...  .     ,  ,  ,  ,. 

prized  very  highly  by  the  members  of  Ins 


J 


the  settlors  forbade  the  Indians  coming  to  the 

don  '  }ThX*l  *°        d08r;  a"d  °U  °""  °cea"  fa,uil.v-    One  day,"  while  it  was  feeding  near 

killed     "         disobeyed  the  command  and  the  cabin.  Mr.  fyndal,  who  was  hunting  in 

sever  In  m°        ^  thft  "bnwlin«"  process,  the  woods,  possibly  thinking  it  was  a  wild  one. 

ChileoteT  to  am"Uy  Wh°™  W°re  ODB  of  tb°  s,,ut  aud  kiUed  il-     He  a,so  ki,lod  sevoral 

Baker  -  f        nlx>rr>'  Township,  and  Enoch  others  about  the  neigh borhood,  when  tho  in- 

significa1  nt?mP<1  tb°tn  emphatically,  with  a  dignant  owners  camo  to  tho  conclusion  that  it 

repeated"^     °ntbe  rifl"'  tbat  if  tho  act  was  w;*-s  projiosterous  to  look  any  longer  upon  the 

This     t      lDdians  doiu"  il  wou,d  00  b1,°*-  I  act  as  a  mistake.    Enoch  Baker  became  quite 

directf11   u  f°P  10  th°  destruction  in  '  ■»  expert  hiuiter,  and  is  yet  living  in  the 

to  8lamTh*an<        Sottlora  wero  riHl'n*ted  not  township,  on  the  farm  purchased  by  his  father 

Blair  on     .       an"UaL''  unnecowurily.    Ira  in  1828.    On  one  occasion,  when  returning 

for  thr    T°  °traslon'  renM1>»«»d  in  tho  wood-  late  at  night,  or  rather  early  in  tho  morning, 

^   eo  days,  killing  during  that  time,  eight  from  "  sparking"  a  neighbor's  daughter,  he 

ahont  IS-m" ^TreIato<1  bv  A,uos  Mo™*,  that,  in  j  barely  escaped  Ijeing  devoured  by  wolves.  He 

Kodolnh"  ,^C°h  By°rs  lnad««  contract  with  ha<l  left  tho  cabin  of  his  sweetheart  and  was 

effect  that  h    r8P'       fath°r  °f  A"'OS'  to  tbe  walkiuS  alon^'  tliro,Wh  the  forest,  swinging  his 

day  th     M°  C<)U^d  k'"  moro  (lwr  the  next  cane  and  whistling,  as  boys  do  yet  when  roturn- 

bareauT  brin,?  "h    Tbo    in»  on  si,nilar  OCCS8joD0>  whon  4,10  distant 

fa]>       waH  made  one  evening,  during  a  heaw    howl  of  a  wolf  was  l>orne  to  his  oars.  Tho 

^aj  would  40,11  tuo  Allowing  !  howl  was  repeated,  and  soon  tho  woods  were 

_______J*J*an  excellent  one  for  tho  hunt,    filled  with  a  chorus  of  the  terrifying  sounds. 
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The  toy  was  terribly  frightened,  and,  as  he 
hail  several  miles  to  go  before  reaching  home, 
he  started  rapidly  on  the  run,  hoping  to  reach 
his  father's  cabin  before  the  wolves  closed 
upon  him.  He  ran  on  as  swiftly  as  his  feet 
would  carry  him ;  but  soon  the  foremost  wolves 
were  seen  bonnding  along  at  his  right  and 
left.  He  swung  his  club  aloft  and  shouted, 
and  tlie  wolves  fell  back  a  short  distance,  only 
to  again  approach  nearer  than  Ix-fore.  But 
the  panting  boy  was  almost  home.  He 


gled  on,  with  the  wolves  alxmt  him.  and  finally 
ran  into  the  clearing  around  his  father's 
cabin,  when  the  animals  fell  back,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight  in  the  dark  forest.  This 
-was  a  lesson  to  the  yonth;  but  it  did  no  good, 
for  the  next  Sunday  night  he  was  out  late 
again  for  the  same  reason. 

On  another  occasion,  William  Johns,  a 
neighlwr,  having  lost  several  pigs  through  the 
agency  of  some  wild  animal  that  carried  them 
otT  one  by  one  on  sucwssive  nights,  offered 
Mr.  Baker  a  dollar  if  ho  would  kill  the  ani- 
mal. Baker  accordingly  established  himself 
with  his  dog  in  the  cabin  of  Johns,  to  watch 
for  the  animal  during  the  night.  About  12 
o'clock,  the  swine  were  heard  squealing,  and 
Baker  opened  the  door  and  told  the  eager  dtig 
to  go.  Away  it  went  after  some  large  animal, 
that  bounded  off  into  the  woods  and  ran  up  a 
tree.  Baker  followed,  and  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  a  catamount  crouched  on  a  large 
limb  alwve  his  head.  He  fired,  and  the  ani- 
mal fell  to  the  ground  dead.  The  death  of 
the  catamount  stopp  vl  the  destruction  of  the 
swine;  but  Baker  refused  to  take  the  dollar 
he  had  earned,  being  satisfied  with  the  skiu 
of  the  animal.  At  another  time,  when  return- 
ing from  a  neighlxjrs,  his  dogs  treed  two 
catamounts.  After  a  lively  skirmish  during 
which  he  experienced  considerable  personal 
danger,  ho  succeeded  in  killing  them  both. 
The  woods  were  tilled  with  squirrels,  which 


came  by  the  hundreds  into  corn-fields,  and 
dug  up  and  destroyed  the  growing  grain. 
Hunts  were  frequently  organized  to  rid  the 
forest  of  these  pests,  and,  often,  on  such  occa- 
sions, hundreds  were  killed,  and  for  days 
afterward  the  hunter's  families  were  provided 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  choice  moat.  A 
hunt  of  this  character  was  projected  one  day 
by  a  party  of  the  settlers,  among  whom  were 
Thomas  Cooker  and  Enoch  Baker.  When 
night  came,  and  the  hunters  assembled  to  see 
who  had  been  most  successful,  it  was  found 
that  almost  2(M)  squirrels  had  been  killed.  As 
each  hunter  brought  into  the  room  the  squir- 
rels he  had  killed.  Baker,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  lugged  in  a  largo  catamount  as  the 
result  of  his  day's  hunt.  It  was  conceded  by 
all  that  ho  had  done  the  liest  day's  work.  Mr. 
Baker  is  among  the  oldest  and  most  resjKscted 
citizens  in  the  township.  He  lives  upon  the 
old  farm,  and  the  rise  of  ground  whero  his 
dwelling  stands  is  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Indian  cemetery.  Indian  remains  were  first- 
diseovered  in  1X33,  when  Mr.  Baker,  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  li'iving  reached  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches,  came  upon  four  skeletons, 
lying  side  by  side,  two  with  heads  toward  the 
east  and  two  toward  the  west,  the  heads  of 
each  couple  lying  near  the  lower  extremities 
ctf  the  other  couple.  No  articles  of  clothing 
or  implements  of  war  were  found,  and  the 
more  fragile  portions  of  the  skeletons  soon 
crumbled  into  dust.  One  of  the  Indians  must 
have  lieen  a  Hercules,  as  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary, or  jaw-bone,  was  large  enough  to  pass 
entirely  over  the  jaw  of  an  ordinary  man;  and 
the  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  the  humerus,  was 
four  inches  longer  than  in  tho  average  man. 
and  had  a  corresponding  thickness.  Subse- 
quently, more  than  fifteen  skeletons  have 
been  plowed  up  near  the  house,  all  of  them 
being  buried  within  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  all  being  in  an 
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ing.  In'foro  daybreak,  started  for  home.  He 
wits  acconijmnied  by  a  large  bull -dog,  belong- 
ing to  Enoch  Baker,  and,  after  going  a  short 
distance,  he  was  startled  by  seeing  several 
wolves  running  along  in  the  woods  on  either 
side  of  and  behind  him.  He  started  forward, 
As  many  as    but  had  not  gone  ten  paces  before  a  pack  of 


advanced  state  of  decomposition.  No  war  or  near  West  Liberty,  and  earlv  the  next  morn- 
other  implements  have  been  found  with  any 
of  the  skeletons,  a  very  unusual  circumstance 
where  Indian  remains  are  unearthed.  In 
1S<W,  while  digging  a  cellar.  Mr.  Bilker  and 
hiB  workmen  disclosed  nine  of  these  skeletons, 
reposing  side  by  side,  some  of  the  skulls  to 
the  east,  and  some  to  the  west. 

thirty  skeletons  have  l>een  nneartli.nl  on  the  eleven  wolves,  with  open  months,  bounded 
arm  since  1833,  and  those  discovered  in  late  to  wan  1  him  from  behind.  A  large  one.  the 
years  have  been  apparently  no  further  decora-  leader  of  the  pack,  was  almost  upon  him, 
posed  than  those  found  in  early  years,  proving  when  it  was  seized  by  the  throat  by  the  dog, 
that  the  bodies  were  buried  scores  of  years  and  pinned  to  the  ground.  The  others  fell 
before  the  coming  of  the  pioneer.  The  future  Imek.  giving  the  boy  time  to  ascend  a  small 
will  reveal  many  more  of  these  skeletons.  iron-wood  tree,  and,  after  a  short  tight,  the  wolf 

At  another  time,  William  Cole,  then  a  boy   esc«i>ed  the  hold  of  the  dog.  and  together  the 
axrnt  sixteen  years  old,  called  the  dogs  one    whole  pack  turned  and  disappeared  in  the 
evening,  and  started  in  search  of  the  cows,    woods.    The  boy  had  lieen  saved  by  the  dog 
Tho  dogs  left  his  side,  and  he  soon  heard  them    from  a  horrible  death.  One  .lay,  Seth  Hawks, 
arking  furiously  at  some  animal  that  had    hearing  one  of  his  hogs  squealing  loudlv  in 
at  bay.    He  hurried  forward,  and  saw    the  woods  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his 
them  standing  guard  over  a  large  hollow  log,    cabin,  hastened  out  to  see  what  could  »>e  the 
and,  from  their  cautious  movement*,  he  knew    matter.    A  large  log  lay  upon  the  ground 
ey  were  confronted  by  an  animal  of  which    between  him  and  the  squealing  hog.  and  noth- 
e.V  were  afraid.    He  stole  cautiously  for-    ing  could  be  seen  by  the  settler  until  he 
ward  from  the  rear,  and,  j wring  under  the   reach.nl  the  log  and  peered  over.    There  lay 
°g.  saw  the  huge  paws  of  a  Itear.    The  Ix.y    his  swine  upon  the  ground,  while,  standing 
was  without  a  guu;  but,  determining  to  attack    over  it,  with  their  sharp  teeth  and  claws  in  its 
the  bear  at  all  hazards,  he  armed  himself   flesh,  were  two  large  bears.    The  animals 
with  a  heavy  club,  and  resolutely  approached    instantly  jtereeived  the  intruder,  and  turned 
log-    While  the  attention  of  the  bear  was   upon  him  furiously:  but  he  ran  to  a  small 
verted  to  the  dogs,  which,  emboldened  by    tree,  and,  exerting  himself,  sprang  into  the 
the  approach  of  the  boy,  had  renewed  the    lower  branches  just  in  time  to  escape  the  claws 
attack  with  great  fury,  he  seized  it  by  the    of  the  larger  boar,  which  had  swiftly  pursued 
leg  and  pulled  it  from  the  log.    Before   him.    The  furious  animal  began  making  des- 
«J»e  animal  could  recover  its  feet,  the  boy    perate  efforts  to  reach  the  settler.    It  at  first 
<?alt  it  a  terrible  blow  across  the  head,  repeat-    endeavored  to  climb  the  tree;  but.  failing  in 
jjjg  the  act  again  and  again  until  life  was  ex-    this,  it  retired  a  short  distance,  and.  turning, 
•n,  tbe  excHed  boy  returned  home    ran  toward  the  tree  with  the  apparent  iuten- 

without  the  cows  and  related  his  adventnre,    tion  of  leaping  into  the  lower  branches.  The 
is  Btory  was  not  believed  nntil  the  dead  bear    terrified  Mr.  Hawks  sat  on  a  limb  above,  and 
was  8e©n_     William's   brother    Daniel    re-    regarded  with  no  little  concern  the  efforts  of 
mained  «»e  night  at  the  cabin  of  a  relative    the  bear.  He  began  hallooing  loudly  for  an* 
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ance,  and  the  boar  increased  it.s  efforts  to 
reach  its  enemy.  It  Boon  wore  quite  a  path 
in  running  to  tho  tree,  and  would  leap  high 
enough  to  seize  one  of  the  limbs  in  its  teeth. 
After  about  half  an  hour.  Rodolphns  Morse, 
who  had  been  apprised  by  Mrs.  Hawks  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  her  husband,  appeared 
upon  tho  seeno;  whereupon  tho  lwars,  whose 
fury  hud  spent  itself,  apparently  realizing 
that  it  was  no  longer  wise  to  dispute  against 
such  odds  about  tho  ownership  of  the  hog, 
shambled  off  through  tho  woods  as  fast  as 
their  feet  could  carry  them.  Many  other  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
related  by  the  old  settlers. 

As  was  previously  stated,  immediately  after 
the  war  of  ISI'2,  tho  first  settlers  began  to 
appear  in  Auburn  Township.  William  Green, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  in  1815,  and 
purchased  100  acres  of  land  in  the  southeast- 
ern part.  After  clearing  a  few  acres  and  erect- 
ing a  rude  log  cabin,  he  returned  to  Licking 
County.  Ohio,  where  ho  had  left  his  family, 
remaining  there  until  December,  1810,  when 
he  moved  out  to  tho  farm.  Ho  was  the  first 
substantial  settler,  and  with  his  coming  begau 
tho  rapid  growth  and  improvement  of  tho 
township.  Subsequently,  he  increased  his 
farm  until  ho  owned  a  motion  of  fine  land. 
His  sons.  Samuel  S.  aud  Walter,  are  yet  liv 
ing  in  Auburn  at  advanced  ages.  Samuel 
Hanna  entered  a  quarter-section  of  land  in 
1815,  but  did  not  locate  thereon  nntil  1819.  A 
man  named  Deardorff  entered  a  quarter-sec- 
tion of  land  in  1815,  upon  which  he  lived  two 
or  three  yours,  after  which  lie  sold  out  and 
moved  to  some  other  locality.  In  1817,  Charles 
Morrow  and  William  Cole  came  to  the  town 
ship.  But  little  is  reinemliered  of  Charles 
Morrow,  who  remained  in  tho  township  a  few 
years,  and  then  sold  out  and  moved  awav. 
William  Cole,  however,  romuinod  in  Auburn 
until  his  death.    Ho  was  an  intelligent  man. 


and  did  much  in  early  yoars  to  render  the 
township  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  locate. 
His  descendants  are  among  the  prominent 
citizens.  In  1818,  there  canio  in  James  Coy- 
kondall.  Charles  Dowitt.  John  Bodley.  David 
Cummins,  and  possibly  three  •  or  four  others. 
Nothing,  comparatively,  is  known  of  tho  lives 
of  these  men,  although  many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  scattered  throughout  Northern  Ohio. 
Coykendall  became  quite  an  expert  hunter, 
and,  like  his  brother  Nimrods,  avoided,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  irksome  duties  of  clearing 
up  and  improving  his  farm,  preferring  to  rove 
the  forest  in  quest  of  adventure.  He  killed 
several  bears  and  catamounts,  and  his  advice 
and  skill  were  in  demand  when  hunting  top- 
ics were  discussed,  or  when  hunts  were  on  the 
tapis.  In  1815),  there  came  Rodolphus  Morse, 
Samuel  Hanna,  Adam  Aumond,  Resolved 
White,  John  Webber,  and  several  others.  Mr. 
Morse  became  one  of  tho  most  prominent  of 
the  early  settlers.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
educational  advancement,  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  many  of  the  early  schools,  a  number 
of  which  he  (aught,  and  did  perhaps  as  much 
as  any  other  muu  to  hasten  the  tardy  move- 
ments of  education.  It  was  due  to  his  influence, 
more  than  to  any  other,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  post  office  was  secured  in  the  township  as 
early  as  1S'24,  and  perhaps  earlier.  This  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  post  offices  of 
the  kind  in  the  county.  Mr.  Morse  received  the 
appointment  as  Postmaster,  and  tho  office 
was  established  in  his  cabin,  where  it  remained 
many  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  and  first  came  to  Huron, 
Ohio,  in  June,  1818.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  after 
coming  to  tho  township  was  elected  Clerk  for 
many  successive  terms.  His  son  Amos  has 
for  years  boon  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
Auburn's  citizens.  Ho  has  served  twenty-four 
terms  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  also 
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lur  t       1  r,  7v"'  ^  ^  — 

served  mauv  vears  «!  P  ^  1              ,  following  year.    George  Hammond  was  a 

the  IrZJl     lT-  P0S^ast°r'  native  of  the  Nutmeg  State,  ami  camo  to  A«- 

who  weL  thH  JV*  noilo^"'m'>'»1— 1  »*n.  early  in  IS-  H,  purchased  a  quarter- 
r^e  pl^yw»  ,    JIT-               J,"tiC,>  Sma1'  ^          «'»  Pl»-  and  «  few  acres 

dL wfv.                    rh'*  ^  bett,PrS'  8killf'11  *™  the  rifle,  and  on  one 

■wTmanTV^"*'  ^  °f  EUplifih  ^  "^i0"'  in  rorW  ™th  Mr.  Petti**,  he 

SimlV0  ,     7  ^  fr°m  thf>  ^  ^ree  wihl  e  .K  remaining  al.  night  in 

tanl^        /'  fZ       ^  °f  1S''-'  fiM  th»  W"»U     J-l*             »  -t-e  of  the 

W  „h   °7               "lfW,nliw'    Tb"  <>hl  Dominion,  arrived  in  1  S*>*S.    He  also  was 
™*t  of  them  hail  served  in  the  war.  and  Au- 


u„„  ™      ,  .  "  »»<i  Au- 

burn Tow^lup  was  settled  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  these  ex-soldiers  than  any  other  town 


one  of  the  brave  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1N12. 
His  son  Emx-h  gathered  cranl>erries  in  the 
 v  „.  w„u.  neighboring  marshes  for  sixteen  consecutive 

descent,,,  I  To'    J*4*01""1  NV,lit*'  »  lin«U  years.    This  pursuit  wa>  largely  followed  by 

rSTiSji ?,'n,«nn:'Whi^  the  child  U,rn  almost  all  the  early  settler*,  man,  of  whom 

Atlant      "  T°T  WU  'tS  j'mn'"-v  across  the  '  made  sufficient  rnonev  thereby  to  purchase  the 

of  a  llr  F*      ^  n'P»art«.r-se,-tion  in  IS  lit  tine  farms  their  descendants  "now  own.  Many 

land  tfaF    ailR        Wb°  hml  1,,cat,Hion  th'"  'nteresting  anecdote*  are  related  concerning 

small  1  °  7T  I,n"V1°ns,-v-  timl  ha<l  "n*^  «  adventures  in  these  uuirsh.-s.    The  m>u  who 

„    .„°SCRb,nand          some  improvements,  finally  purchased  the  marshy  ex^'rienml 


■   rwjtii 

11  "hite  return^  to  New 


York,  wliere  he    ^n-eat  difficulty  in  preventing  their  neighbors 
their  wild      "l  1S"M'  Ca"10  W'th  h'S  W'f°  to    fro!"  gathering  berries  without  due  autlmrity. 


their  wil.lorr.ess  home' 


His  daughter,  Mrs.    Personal  encounters  occasionally  t»K>k  place. 


the  to     h'  Dan«herty.  is  yet  living  in    an.l  several  law-suite  were  instituted  to  cornel 

maker  b»fci!i  ^am  ^'um'n(l  was  a  shoe  the  tr-^passer  to  make  proper  return  for  the 
some  o  [  Bn  °CCUPnHon  he  f«'llow«l  to  '  berri.^  he  hrul  unlawfully  taken.    John  Blair 

Ho  PUrdJD,t  r ^  C°min^  lo  thp  towndup-  j  came  from  New  York  in  1 S-J I ,  entered  a  small 
near  th°  i  '"^  th°  "ortlloni  W**'  tract  of  lantl'  «n<l  erected  thereon  a  round-log 
ing  $2  So""1        marsh*  °f  H"urj'  Ri"f"  Pa-V    <,abin'  which  at  urst  had  Uo  noor-  1)llt  whiph' 

hved  the  lm  aCr"'    H      l0'lff  Mr  Kk'f  ha<1  aftt'r  8  ft>W  -V,'HrS-  WftS  fmnishod  with  oue 

inm„  ,.°r°  ,s  ,luk»"^«  or  fc.rgotten.  Mr.  made  of  puncheons.  He  brought  with  him 
»*uiDf>mj  ^  son  A  1? 

tj10  (       .  .         ,n  was  'he  first  Assessor  in  two  horses,  two  cows  and  eight  sheeji.  seven 

otherT     r  a8S4'S"in-  Ver"o».  an«l  perha|^  of  the  latter  being  subsequently  killed  by  the 

two  or  th"         ^        SftUlf'  timP-    Wi,hin  wives    His  son  Ira  lives  on  the  old  place. 

J°hn  B]airep'VearB          1S'U'  *,,ere  Cam°  1  TlM>  'W,y  settlors  of  t""  township  were  tern 

Erastus           rSl'  IJammonJ-  Jobn  sht-ckler.  pernte  for  that  day.  drunken  men  l>eing  rarely 

Daniel            • 'J1*8**5  Ladow,  Xelson  S.Howe,  seen.    No  liquor,  except  wine  from  grn|>cs. 

w>  Seth           Jacob  Bevard,  Richard  Tuck-  has  ever  bean  manufactured  in  the  township. 

11  Hawka  and  several  others.    Abel  C.  '  The  settlers  usually  observed  Sunday,  although 
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an  instance  is  related  by  Mr.  Morse  where  the 
Scriptural  injunction  of  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments was  disobeyed.     One  Sunday, 
Rodolphus  Morse  heard  Seth  Hawks,  who  was 
a  strict  Presbyterian,  repeatedly  shouting  to 
his  oxon,  which  he  seemed  to  be  driving;  and. 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  such  bois- 
terous conduct  from  such  a  source  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  went  across  to  his  neighbor's  to  see 
what  it  meant.    There  was  Mr.  Hawks  busily 
engaged  in  driving  his  oxen  round  and  round 
upon  a  puncheon  floor,  laid  down  in  the  open 
air.  upon  which  was  a  heavy  spread  of  grnin 
yet  in  the  stalk.    He  was  threshing  his  wheat, 
and  was  so  intent  on  his  business  as  to  lie 
unaware  of  the  approach  of  Mr.  Morse.  He 
was  asked  what  he  meant  by  working  on  Snn- 
day.  to  which  he  replied  that  the  day  was  Sat- 
urday.   Thereupon   explanations  followed, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Hawks,  who 
became  convinced  that  ho  had  violated  the 
commandment.  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  keep  it  holy."    The  oxen  were  unhitched, 
and  Mr.  Hawks  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
cabin  to  meditate  at  leisure  over  his  mistake. 

In  about  IH'2".  David  Cummins  built  a 
saw-mill  on  Honey  Creek,  near  the  center  of 
the  township.  It  was  a  small  frame  structure, 
and  was  run  by  wator-i>ower,  the  water  l*-ing 
secured  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  a 
race.    It  was  run  until  nliout  lSr>r».  having  a 
change  of  owners,  among  whom  weiv  a  Mr. 
Irving  and  a  Mr.  Brown.    The  former  pur 
chased  it  of  Cummins  in  about  1H45,  and, 
after  a  few  years,  sold  it  to  the  latter,  under 
whose  management  it  stopped.    This  was  the 
first  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  township.  Prior 
to  its  erection,  sawed  lumlwr  was  obtained 
east  toward  Mansfield,  or  north  on  the  Huron 
River.    There  was  no  great  demand  for  lum- 
bar, as  the  early  dwellings  were  built  of  logs, 
and  many  of  the  floors  were  of  puncheons. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  required  for  fences, 


bams  or  outhouses,  and  even  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  the  demand  had  not  increased 
to  anv  great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  many 
dwellings  were  constructed  of  nicely  hewed 
to-  which  were  considered  peculiarly  fitted 
to°make  as  fine  a  dwelling  as  need  be  desired. 
Two  or  three  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
Cummins  mill.' Thomas  Millard  built  another 
a  short  distance  below  on  the  same  creek. 
I  This  was  also  frame,  and  was  run  by  water- 
power     It  became  a  valuable  mill  in  after 
years,  and  furnished  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber for  the  citizens.    The  building  was  large, 
and  in  one  apartment  was  placed  a  set  of 
"nigger-head"  stones,   for  the    purpose  of 
crinding  wheat,  corn.  rye.  etc.    Mr.  JlUiaro 
operated  the  combined  mills  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  both  were  rented  to  Enoch  Baker, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  latter  was  to 
have  half  the  profits.  But  the  frequent  break- 
in-  of  the  dam  prevented  steady  and  profita- 
ble work,  and.  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Mr.  Baker 
concluded  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
mills.    It  is  said  that  the  grist-mill  furnished 
an  excellent  article  of  flour.    Shortly  after 
this.  Rufus  Page  purchased  the  mills  of  Mr. 
Millard:  but.  while  they  were  under  Ins  own- 
ership, the  grist-mill  was  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable, though  the  saw-mill  was  orated 
with  renewed  vigor.  A  short  distance  alx>ve  the 
site  of  these  mills,  the  water  of  Honey  Creek 
has  been  changed  for  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  original  channel.    This  was  done  by  Mr. 
Bak.>r.  on  his  fann,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1,000,   exclusive   of    his    own   labor  awl 
time.    The  object  was  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent overflowing  of  the  land,  and  to  recla.m 
the  valley  of  the  creek,  which,  from  the  zigzug 
,  course  of  the  stream  across  the  fann  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  l>ed.  was  covered  a  large 
!«rtion  of  the  year  with  water.     Since  QU 
construction  of  this  artificial  channel,  the 
increase  in  the  crops  raised  in  the  valley  has 


nil!  law 
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returned  the  outlay  several  times.  Extensive 
systems  of  drainage  for  the  cranberry  marshes 
have  been  adopted,  and  ere  many  years  these 
rich  alluvial  basins  will  be  reclaimed.  They 
are  so  dry  at  present  that  the  ,>eat  which  they 
contain  in  great  quantity  often  catches  fire', 
causing  much  trouble  before  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished. The  peat  is  not  of  sufficient  purity, 
however,  to  be  utilized  as  fuel,  even  if  wood 
and  coal  did  not  abound. 

The  village  of   Waynesburg,  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  was  laid  out 
and  platted  in  1833,  Aaron  Cory  and  Richard 
Millar  being  the  owners   and  proprietors. 
Twenty-six  lots  were  surveyed,  to  which  no 
additions  have  been  made.     The  lots  were 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  several 
o   the  citizens  invested,  paying  some  $8  or 
110  per  l„t.    Enoch  Baker,  possibly  thinking 
"iat  the  vdlage  was  destined  to  become  met- 
ropolitan, bid  $10  for  a  choice  corner  lot, 
which  was  "knocked  down"  to  him  at  that 
Pnce.    Nothing  farther  was  done,  however, 
»»  complete  the  purchase,  and,  after  several 
joars  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Baker  signified  his 
roadiness  to  pay  the  §10  for  the  lot.  But 
JftCory  refused  to  take  the  money,  saying 
«W  the  lots  had  risen  in  value,  and  that  the 
°°nier  one  was  worth  $',>0.    Baker  refused  to 
W  tha  price  demanded,  and  hence  failed  to 
£>y  the  lot.    This  was  the  only  effort  Mr. 
aker  ever  made  to  own  real  estate  in  a  town, 
h.s  aspirations  in  that  line  died  out  with 
">«  failure.    Soon  after  the  sale  of  the  lots. 
WQbBD  Frisbeo  brought  a  small  stock  of  goods 
e  town.  He  placed  in  a  small  room,  built 
W  the  purpose,  $500  worth  of  a  general  assort- 
«m  of  merchandise,  and  also  began  dealing 
»  Provisions.    Ho  was  a  close,  shrewd  finan- 

K  (inn   t     end  of  eiRht        was  worUl 
,WU.    He  had  borrowed  $500  of  his  orig- 

_  !  °ap,tal  *      brother.  This  was  returned, 
""est,  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years, 


with 


leaving  Mr.  Frisbee  a  balance  of  over  $5,(KX) 
as  a  return  for  his  $W  of  invested  capital. 
He  was  extremely  close  in  all  his  business 
transactions,  and  always  carefully  scrutinized 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  beforo  venturing  to  pur- 
chase.   It  is  said  that  he  had  a  small  hole 
bored  in  the  counter,  aud  that  he  ate  only 
those  eggs  which  could  pass  throngh.  This 
story  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Frisbee  ate  but  few  eggs.    One  day  he  went 
coon-hunting  with  Enoch  Baker  to  the.  cran- 
berry marsh.     The  hunters  intended  to  bo 
gone  three  days,  and  took  enough  provisions 
with  them  to  last  that  length  of  time.  In  order 
that  nothing  might  bo  wasted,  Frisl»ee  counted 
the  meals  required  by  the  two  while  away, 
and  then  carefully  measured  and  cut  off  the 
necessary  slices  of  ham,  of  equal  size  and 
thickness,  to  last  until  their  return.  The 
bread  and  provisions  were  measured  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  they 
started.    But,  for  some  cause,  the  hunters 
remained  away  but  one  night,  catching  four 
coons  in  the  meantime.    It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  Frisbee  was  in  trouble  Ho  looked 
dejected,  and  sorrowfully  remarkod  to  Bakor 
that  the  food  so  carefully  pre[>ared  was  des- 
tined to  become  stale  l*>fore  it  could  !>e  con- 
sumed.   Baker  tendered  his  sympathy,  but 
it  afforded  no  relief.    The  pelts  of  the  coons 
were  equally  divided,  and  Mr.  Baker  sold  his 
two  for  $1  each.    Three  or  four  years  after 
Frisbee  oj>ened  his  store,  Anderson  &  Moore 
placed  $2,500  worth  of   goods  in  another 
building.     They  made  considerable  money 
during  a  period  of  about  four  years,  when, 
finding  that  Frisbee  was  rapidly  gaining  the 
advantage  in  trade,  they  sold  their  stock  to 
Kufus    Page.     Shortly  afterward,  Frisbeo 
went  out  of  business,  leaving  a  clear  field  to 
build  up  an  excellent  country  trade.  After 
continuing  eight  or  ten  years,  Page  sold  his 
stock  to  Baker  &  Sims.    At  the  expiration  of 
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 "  ~        , .  I  »    -i   ioi)i    QOT<>«»able  to  an  order  of  the 

eighteen  months.Bakor  Bold  hiBi^t  to  h.  |  ^!  ^J^Z  the  following  persons 
partner,  whereupon  the  partnership  of  Sims  (  County  ^  ^ 
b  Sou  was  formed.  This  firm  conUuuod  for  we  ?  ^  ^  and 
about  ».  years,  when  the  S^T^  ^  « 
reduced  that  it  was  thought  host  to  retire  from  Gardner  and  David  Cum- 
the  business,  which  was  accordingly  done.    It  I  Iroasur   A 


was  about  this  time  that  Bear  &  Graffmiller 
ventured  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  pursuit 
in  the  village,  and  soon  afterward  Enoch 
Baker  began  gelling  goods  on  commission. 
After  pbOQt  a  year,  Baker  deemed  it  advisable 
to  purchase  the  stock  he  was  selling;  and  he 
also  soon  af terward  bought  out  Bear,  who  was 
then  alone,  having  purchased  his  partner's 
interest.  Baker  closed  out  his  stock  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  having  cleared,  during  that  period, 
|1,200.    Joseph  Kerr  kept  a  small  grocery 
for  a  few  years,  beginning  about  1858.  Sev- 
eral others"  have  engaged  for  short  periods  in 
the  mercantile  pursuit  in  the  village.  Soon 
after  the  town  was  laid  out,  a  petition  was 
circulated  for  signers,  praying  for  the  location 
of  a  post  office  at  Waynesburg.    The  office 
was  secured,  and  James  K.  Davis  received  the 
appointment  as  first  Postmaster.  Wellers- 
burg  was  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  new 
office.    Martin  Clark  erected  a  small  tavern, 
which  was  thrown  open  for  public  reception 
in  1850.    The  village,  in  early  years,  was  a 
Uvely  trading  point;  but,  after  the  advent  of 
railroads  in  the  comity,  and  the  subsequent 
growth  of  villages  along  its  lino,  the  business 
prosperity  of  Waynesburg  steadily  declined, 
until  tho  present  finds  it  almost  "  without  a 
habitation  and  a  name." 

After  much  inquiry  and  search,  the  writer 
of  this  chapter  has  recovered  from  old  records, 
in  the  possession  of  Hon.  J.  E.  Cory,  the  fol- 
lowing which  is  received  too  late  to  insert  in 
its  proper  connection,  and  which  explains 
itself: 

"At  an  election  held  at  the  house  of  Palmer 
Hidse,  in  Auburn  Township,  on  the  2d  day  of 


'Xreasurer;   uwura  %»—  —  , 

mins,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  Adam  Aumeiid 
and  Charles  Dewitt,  Fence  Viewers;  James  C. 
Coykendall  and  Lester  and  Jesse  Bodley, 
Appraisers;  Adam  Aumend,  Jr.,  Constable, 
Michael  Gisson,  William  Cole,  William  Laugh- 
erty  and.  William  Garrison,  Supervisors.  1  he 
above  officers  were  severally  elected  and  qual- 
ified according  to  law.  Jacob  Coykendall, 
Township  Clerk." 

A  reasonable  inference  from  this  is  thai 
these  officers  were  the  first  elected,  as  the  elec- 
tion was  hold  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  From  the  same  rec- 
ords  is  also  taken  the  following: 

"Jacob  Coykendall's  commission  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  bears  date  July  14,  1821.  He 
was  qualified  Aug.  2V),  same  year,  and  gave 
bond  September  7,  1821;  James  Coykendall 
and  James  Gardner,  bondsmen." 

Tho  second  township  election  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Jacob  Coykendall,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1822;  the  third,  at  tho  house  of  Aaron 
B.  Howe,  April  7,  1823. 

When  tho  Mansfield,  Cold  water  &  LaKo 
,  Michigan  Railroad  was  established  in  tho 
1  countv,  a  station  called  De  Kalb  was  located 
in  Auburn  Township.    J.  D.  Brown  secure, 
the  services  of  the  County  Surveyor,  and  taut 
out  fortv  lots  on  his  land  where  the  station 
was  located,  from  the  central  part  of  the  west 
part  of  tho  southeast  quarter  of  Section  d., 
Township  22.  Range  20  west.    In  November 
1878,  John  Hilliorn   made  an  addition  of 
eight  lot*  to  the  town.    The  post  office  at  De 
Kalb.  in  Vernon  Township,  was  transferred  M 
the  station,  and  Ira  Van  Tilburg  was  appointed 
I  Postmaster,  an  office  he  yet  holds.    I.  andJS. 
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&  V„n  Tilbnr-  were  the  first  to  bring  a  stock 
of  goads  to  the  town.  They  began  in  1*7:!; 
and.  the  following  year,  erected  the  building 
they  now  oocupy,  moving  their  stock  of  g< wxls 
■  ft  MOD  m  the  room  was  complete,!.  Thev 
,  »  ^nernl  assortment  of  goods,  valued  at 
about  tl^OOO.  Thev  are  also  engng.,1  in 
•wring  grain,  at  ^  rate  of  ovw  %mm 

worth  per  annum.    William  Flavin  began 
Wtt  a  general  assortment  .,f  drugs  in  1N7U 
*t  two  yean,  later  he  sold  his  stock  to  D.  (i 

J.  D.  Brown  began  in  1S7S  with  a 
stock  of  gro  vries  worth  «8,Hnn.  and  two  years 
_  Dav,s  *  Mtehell  engng.nl  in  the  tame 
JS??  with  g^"  valued  at  So.OOO.  C. 
Bunnell  has  a  notion  store,  and  Miss,. 

,  ,  0m'm  8»PPb-  the  neighborhood  with 
female  apparel. 

J*  AW  1S79,  E.  R.  Wilcox,  Grand 
*W«of  the  State  Lodge,  of  Odd-Follows 
«RW.»ed  Tiro  Lodge,  No.  f;ss.  in  the  vil 
J*,  there  being  but  seven  charter  mem- 
ft"  f-llowS:  Daniel  Howe.  Cornelius  Fox, 
Will-  -V"  *  W.  Jeffrey,  J,  R.  Hall.  Wis 
^2  ""d  M^how  Irwin.  The  first  offi- 
J«*^d  were:  S.  W.  Jeffrey,  N.  G,  J.  R. 
7"  '  •  Cornelius  Fox,  Secretary,  E.  E. 
•  Wey,  Treasurer.  The  lodge  is  doing  well, 
J"  a  present  membership  of  thirtv.  The 
!"8n*ffa  have  a  comfortable  hall,  and  the 
are:  E.  E.  Ashley,  N.  G.;  Lewis 

•  V.O.j  J.  O.Davis,  Beeording  Seere- 
T^'"1  ^Corresponding  .Secretary; 
-^Jeffrey,  Treasurer.  Although  the  village 
v«  in  its  infancy,  it  is  doing  a  livelier  and 
^extensive  business  than  an v  other  town 
»  H»  county  of  equal  or  less  population,  and 
lte^gyandtrailoaropermanfint 

half!!"11  *  qtUrU'r  °f  *  mil°  north  of  T*™'  a 
""-dozen  or  more  rami'liea  began  to  oongre- 

there  ^     A  WaoksmiUl  locatea 

re<  and,  soon  afterward,  a  carpenter  and  a 


ooojier.    No  lots  were  laid  out,  and  yet,  to  all 
appearance,  a  village  was  beginning  to  spring 
up.    People  soon  began  to  speak  of  the  loca- 
tion as  Mechanicsburg,  a  name  suggested  by 
the  occupation  of  the  people.    In  ISofi,  Jon- 
athan Davis  and  William  Crouse  built  a  frame 
grist-mill  in  the  village  (if  the  term  may  be 
iudnlgod  in),  which,  after  running  about  four 
years,  was  taken   to  another  locality.  The 
Village  is  not  a  village,  and  yet  it  is  a  village. 
No  stores  have  honored  it  with  their  presence. 
Coykeudall  &  Ladow  built  a  saw  mill  in  the 
southeastern  part,  on  Coykendall  Cm*,  as 
early  as  ISM.    After  a  few  years,  it  was 
burned  down,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt, 
and  the  mill  continued  in  operation  until  a 
few  years  ago,  having  changed  hands  many 
Unit**.    Though  first  o|M'rat«'d  by  watcrj>ower. 
steam  was  afterward  employed,  and  the  mill, 
in  its  time,  was  one  of  the  l>est  ever  in  the 
township.     William   Ewing  also  built  and 
operated  a  saw-mill  on  the  same  creek,  begin- 
ning about  1  Ml ».  and  continuing  nearly  twenty 
years,  when  the  mill  was  abandoned.    Each  of 
these  mills  sawed  for  either  forty  cents  jw<r 
hundred  feet,  or  one-half  the  logs  delivered 
in  good  order  at  the  mill. 

According  to  the  l>cst  accounts,  tho  first 
schoolhouso  was  built  on  Robert  Cook's  farm, 
in  1821.  It  was  a  round-log  structure,  with 
Clapboard  roof,  door,  floor,  desks  and  seats, 
and  its  external  appearance  was  not  inviting 
to  the  ragged  pioneer  children.  A  large  fire- 
place, capable  of  taking  in  a  log  of  almost  any 
dimensions,  occupied  one  end  of  tho  room;  and 
a  small  table  was  provided  at  the  other  to 
establish  for  tho  teacher  a  permanent  position, 
from  which  to  pronounce  decrees,  issue  com- 
mands, and  administer  condign  punishment 
to  offending  pupils.  Tho  clapboard  ceiling 
was  so  low  that  a  tall  man's  head  was  sure  to 
get  severely  bumped  unless  care  was  taken  to 
stoop  low  when  walking  about  in  the  room. 
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house.  Rodol- 


tiou  of  innumerable  and  mysterious  material 
graced  the  exterior  of  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing; and  tho  four  insignificant  apertures 
slanderously  denominated  "  windows"  admits 
ted  half  sufficient  light  for  a  judicious  uso  of 
the  pupils*  eyes.    A  man  named  Talford  was 
tho  first  teatier.    Ho  taught  during  tho  win- 
ter of  1821-22,  and  had  some  fifteen  scholars. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  external  api>earance 
of  Mr.  Talford  to  excite  curiosity  or  appre- 
hension, and  yet,  when  ho  spoke,  his  voice  is 
said  to  have  been  like  distant  thunder.  He 
had  a  fair  education,  was  a  good  disciplina- 
rian and  a  competent  instructor.    Ho  taught 
what  was  known  as  a  "loud  school,"  which 
may  be  understood  as  ono  where  the  scholars 
studied  at  the  pitch  best  suited  to  their  voices. 
Notwithstanding  tho  din  and  confusion  pre- 
vailing in  the  room  at  all  times,  tho  stentorian 
voice  of  the  teacher  could  be  easily  heard, 
imparting  instruction  and  issuing  orders.  A 
year  or  two  after  the  eroction  of  the  Cook 
Schoolhouse,  another  was  built  on  the  Ham- 
mond farm.    It  resembled  tho  other  in  both 
external  and  internal  appearance.    The  year 
before  its  eroction,  school  had  been  taught  by 
a  young  lady  named  Mary  Wilcox,  in  a  rude 
cabin  that  had  been  designed  for  a  dwelling. 
Tho  seats  in  the  schoolhouso  were  of  clap- 
boards that  had  boon  split  out  of  wood  having 
a  crooked  grain.    Mr.  Mors©,  then  a  boy  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  was  assigned,  a  seat  at 
tho  end  of  ono  of  the  long  benches,  where  the 
plank  was  turned  up  at  an  anglo  of  about 
twenty  degrees  from    tho  horizontal  line. 
Here  he  was  compelled  to  sit  hour  after  hour, 
undergoing  oxcruciating  tortures,  whilo  loarn- 
ing  his  letters.  It  was  easy  enough  to  occupy 
the  seat  for  a  short  time  without  discomfort; 
but,  when  day  after  day  brought  no  relief  from 
the  position,  it  became  tirosomo  and  dintress- 
I  ing.    Erastus  Sawyer  and  Daniel  W, 


phus  Mo^se  was  teaching  in  1824,  when  the 
house  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
consuming   the  scholars'  books  and  slates. 
The  remainder  of  the  term  was  taught  in  a 
cabin  standing  noar  tho  school  building.  Mr. 
Morse  was  a  good  teacher,  and  taught  many 
of  the  early  schools.    A  school  building  was 
erected  on  the  farm  of  J.  Willford,  as  early 
as  182 1,  a  voung  man  named  John  Webber 
being  tho  first  teacher.    Webber  was  a  wild, 
reckfess  young  fellow,  and  many  thought  him 
incapable  of  imparting  proper  instruction  to 
the  scholars.    He  had  conducted  the  school 
with  success  for  about  a  month,  when  Mr. 
Laiu'herty,  the  Director,  provoked  beyond 
endurance  by  some  act  of  the  teacher,  went  to 
the  schoolhouse  whilo  school  was  in  session, 
and  ordered  Webber  to  leave  the  room  and 
not  come  back,  as  his  services  would  no  longer 
be  required.    Tho  teacher  instantly  saw  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  argue  the  point, 
as  the  fiat  of  the  Director  was  omnipotent; 
so,  controlling  his  disappointment  and  anger 
as' best  he  could,  ho  made  preparations  to  olx-y 
tho  command,  and.  having  reached  the  door, 
turned,  and,  it  is  said,  relieved  his  pent-np 
passion  and  bade  adieu  to  tho  school,  as  fol- 
lows: 

»  Farewell  schoolroom,  farewell  iohool; 
Farewell  Uugherty,  you  <i— <1  old  fooL" 

Two  other  sehoolhonses  were  built  prior  to 
182"),  ono  located  on  tho  farm  of  Adam  Kn- 
mond,  and  tho  other  on  that  of  Jesse  Ladow. 
A  number  of  years  afterward  one  was  built  in 
the  northwest  corner,  and  soon  the  township 
was  supplied  with  abundant  sehoolhonses. 
The  citizens  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
educational  advancement  Tiiis  becomes  ap- 
parent from  the  fact,  among  others,  that  there 
are  nine  schoolhous,-*  in  the  township  at  pres- 
ent These  are  found  to  l>e  too  many  for  the 
of  scholars.    It  is  pro^r  to  notice 
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with  a  resolution  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  that  cAnUl  not  bo  diverted  nor 
checked.  He  at  once  took  the  load  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  ami  did  more  than  any 
other  man  in  early  years  to  increase  the  niem- 
l>ership  and  interest.    He  gave  two  acres  of  his 


unona 


Baptist  were  the  first  to  organize  rcliw 
societies.  Meetings  liegan  to  be  held  in  the 
nnd  «**  ^rvices  of  local  ministers, 
from  Northern  Richland  County  and  elsewhere, 
Md  of  circuit-riders,  were  secured,  as  early  as 
<  ■  It  was  not  long  ere  the  propriety  of 
"mldiug  1^  churches  was  freely  discussed  by 
"*ml*w  of  the  above  denominations.  As  was 
<  «>»d.  this  led  to  the  erection  of  t  wo  round 
K'  churches. 


in  this  connection  that  the  citizens  have  a 
oommodious  town  hall,  which  is  located  near 
the  center  of  the  township.  It  was  built 
before  the  last  war. 

The  early  church  history  of  the  township 
is  Hlmost  wholly  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 

and  many  interesting  incidents  and  dates  j  land  to  the  church,  with  the  understanding 
rea  rog  thereto  have  faded  from  the  memory    that  a  building  was  to  be  erected  thereon.  A 
settlers.     The  Methodists  ami    frame  church   was   accordingly  erect.,1.  in 

about  IS:}."),  on  the  two  acres,  and  Mr.  Millard, 
who  expended  as  much  Ialwr  ami  money  as 
any  other  man.  was  employed  as  the  first 
officiating  minister.  Under  this  good  shep- 
herd thellock  multiplied,  and  did  much  good. 
The  old  church  was  vacated  in  1MSS,  when 
the  present  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
two  acres,  at  a  cost  of  alxmt  ?l,r>00.  The 
early  organization  of  the  Baptist  society  was 
one  for  the  Methodists  and  one    not  as  porta*  tt  the  Methodist  organization. 

"     "  Baptists,  the  churches  being  built  as    It  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  1S30.  but  an  unex- 
''flrlv  as  ]S"'1     ti  v. 

.  ,  J-J-  ine  buildings  were  both  low.  |>octed  increase  in  the  membership  gave  it 
p  tJl  ^  8tructnrP8'  JutlR'nS  from  their  additional  impetus,  and,  in  about  1840,  they 
■Wttal  appearance,  although  the  interior  |  erected  a  small  frame  church  on  Section  10, 
dious  and  cheerful  when  the  great    which  was  occupied  until  HTlt,  when  a  new 

one,  costing  §"2,o<H),  was   erected.  Deacon 
Howe  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  iu  this 
church  in  early  years,  and  mnch  of  its  j.ros- 
perity  in  after  years  was  due  to  his  influence 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Wolf  was  the 
more  imposing  temple    founder  of  the  Presbyterian  organization  in 
cn  to  worship.    However,  before  these    the  township.    This  good  man  had  come  into 
bvt  °m,nnt,on8  Prt,cted  new  churches,  the  Pres-    the  wilderness  years  before  the  first  settle- 
I  Brians,  Winebronnarians,  English  Luther-    ment,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
"whaps,  others,  organized  societies  |  He  had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion, and  his  will  in  his  course  in  life  was  as 
inflexible  as  iron.    He  becatn   *'i  •  founder  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  North- 
ern Ohio,  and  was  a  man  whose  purity  of  life 
was   unquestioned.     His   ultimate   fate  is 
unknown.    The  Methodists  have  a  church  in 
the  southern   part  called  "Pleasant  Grove 
Church."  The  society  was  not  organized  until 
about  1850.     Soon  afterward,  their  church 


were  glowing  with  heat,  and  the 
* tthn -assembled  to  renew  their  devotions. 
.™  bni''lings  were  used  but  a  few  vears.  as 

Z^"**  80011  bocamp  to°  onerous  *o 

ortably  accommodated,  and.  moreover,    and  jniidnnco. 
A*  members  desired  a 


>ns,  and 
and  be. 


to  worship  God  in  their  character- 
7"  wtiy-  No  churches  were  built  bv  these 
^"nations  until  after  1830.  The*  Meth- 
st  «WMty  mentioned  above  continued  to 
,f"VP1Until  about  1830,  when  Rev.  Thomas 
•'"Md  came  to  the  township  from  Pennsylva- 
and  entered  a  tract  of  land,  upon  a  por- 
cT  fcf  Whi0b  018  MG°od-WiU"  Methodist 
Ho  was  a  strong  churchman, 


Di 


was  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,  A 
Methodist  Church  was  built  in  the  northern 
part  as  early  as  1835,  which  building  was 
afterward  sold  to  the  Winebrennarians. 
This  denomination,  known  as  the  Church  of 
God,  has  since  owned  the  building.  The 
United  Brethren  have  a  neat  little  chnrch  in 
the  southern  part,  near  Tiro.  Their  present 
church  was  built  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  about 


year*  ago.  when  the  German  Catholics  at  New 
Washington  divided  their  congregation,  those 
living  in  Auburn  Township  and  vicinity, 
erected  a  largo,  fine  church,  a  half-mile  north 
of  Wavnesburg.  It  is  the  largest  church 
building  in  the  township,  and  cost  about  31,- 
000  (including  the  parsonage).  The  church 
is  frame,  and  was  completed  in  1870.  The 
school  and  church  systems  of  Auburn  are  not 
■•   i  .    .„-.,^ii •  1 1  in  the 


church  was  built  in  1878,  at  a  cost  oi  aoout    son*™  ^""tiv  township  in  the 

$1,000;  but,  many  years  before  the  building  ^^^^^^Lj6l 
of  their  church,  those  humble  people  were    county,  and  the  citizens  are  aimow, 
found  worshiping  in  the  township.   A  few  I  English  descent. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SANDISKY  TOWNSHIP-EARLY  ORGANIZATION  AND  SETTLEMENT   INDIAN  W^™***" 
-INDUSTRIES  AND  OTHEIl  lMl-KOYKMENTS-CHlRCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


THE   territory  comprising  this  township 
was  survey ed  in  1807  by  Maxfield  Lud- 
low.   It  was  part  of  that  extensive  tract  of 
land  lying  south  of  the  Connecticut  Keservo, 
and  east  of  the  land  known,  after  1820,  as 
the  New  Purchase.    When  this  tract  of  land 
was  surveyed,  a  narrow  strip,  three  miles  wide, 
was  left  over,  lying  next  east  of  the  New 
Purchase,  and  was  called  the  "Three  Mile 
Strip."    It  was  properly  surveyed  into  frac- 
tional townships,  six  miles  long  north  and 
south,  by  three  miles  wide.    Years  before  the 


pale-faco  was  bound  to  respect.  Large  nam 
bers  poured  into  the  Indian  reserves,  and, 
afterward,  Ijefore  the  land  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Government  by  the  Indians,  when  com- 
plaints wore  made  of  Indian  depredations, 
no  redress  could  bo  obtained,  as  the  settlers 
were  trespassers  upon  the  Indian  lands.  In 
1820.  when  the  country  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  hundreds  of  "scpiatters"  flocked 
to  the  land  offices  to  secure  the  farms  upon 
which  they  had  boon  living,  in  many  cases, 
ten  or  twelve  vears.    Endless  disputes  arose 


south,  by  tnreo  miies  wiue.    i».  —  -   *     ~  .  ,,;  ^.y  bv 

land  of  the  New  Purchase  was  thrown  into  regarding  titles,  which  wore  onl\  suu  j 
market  scores  of  brave  pioneers,  regardless  of  I  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  Territorial  conrte, 


threatened  hostilities  from  the  Indians,  had 
"squatted"  along  its  eastern  border,  design- 
ing to  perfect  their  title  to  their  farms  when 
the  land  became  marketable,  as  sooner  or 
later  it  must.  This  was  a  wanton  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  a  violation  of  treaties  by  subjects  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  pioneers  bad  no 
apparent  sympathy  for  the  red  man,  seemingly 
believing  that  he  had  no  rights  which  the 


authorized  to  adjudicate  disputed  questions. 
Barely  a  case  occurred  where  the  "  squatter, 
delay  ing  to  enter  his  land  for  several  years 
after  1820,  found  himself  supplanted  by 
another  pioneer,  who  had  secured  the  land 
which  the  former  had  endured  so  much  to  im- 
prove. This  was  a  serious  hardship,  and  the 
"  squatter"  had  no  recourse  but  to  givo  up  the 
land  and  locate  elsewhere. 

Sandusky  Township  derives  its  name  from 


*V^s  r- 
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the  Sandusky  River,  which  takes  a  serpentine 
course  across  the  southwestern  corner.  This 
river  enter*  Section  3(5.  coming  from  the 
iMith,  and  tub*  a  northw^teru  course  through 
•Section,  30,  35,  20  and  27,  flowing,  when 
leaving  the  township,  in  a  southwestern  direc- 
tion. Lost  Creek,  flowing  from  Vernon  Tow*. 
»1"|>,  enters  Section  24,  and  unites  with  San 
dusky  Rivor 
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drift  dej^ite,  art-  found  on  the  surface. 
There  have  I  won  Uo  extensive  quarries  in  the 
township,  although  id  abundance  of  Waverly 
sandstone  may  bo  found  underlying  tho  heavy 
bods  of  ,Uift  in  the  southern  part,  and  has 
boon  taken  out  in  small  quantities  on  the  farms 
of  David  W  ert  and  Frederick  Booch.  Con- 
siderable dark  brown  slate,  or  shale,  is  ox- 

ation  it  belongs  is  uncertain. 

The  date  of  the  original  creation  of  San- 
dusky Township  has  l>eou  lost.  Tho  township 
was,  at  lirsf,  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present; 
but,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1S35,  a  division  was 
made,  as  is  shown  by  tho  following  extract, 
taken  from  the  County  Commissioner's  rejKjrt 
of  that  date: 

"This  day  came  David  Reed  and  filed  a 
petition,  praying  that  some  relief  may  be 
irivon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sauduskv  Town- 


together  with  several  small 
tributaries,  form  n  eomplete  drainage  of  the 
■OOttjtn  half  of  the  township.  Broken 
«word  Creek,  a  winding  branch  of  the  San- 
dusky  Rivor,  flows  from  Vernon  into  the  north- 
ern part,  entering  Section  1,  thence  crossing 
^■ctions  12,  11,  ]„.  arul  nill4llv  ^ 
township  from  Section  3.  Its  tributaries  drain 
all  the  northern  half  except  the  oxtremo 
northern  lino,  where  branches  of  Honey 
Ueek  convey  the  wator  to  Lake  Erie  by  way 

oivisiLHoTTJiiVOr\  drf?nage  °f  ^|8hiP.^ti»gthatthe^^ 

uvtsrnn  of  the  county  «  excellent,  although  ;  in  length  and  three  in  broadband  request;,, 


there  «  one  depressed  ,>ortion,  comprising 
about  three  hundred  acres,  lying  in  Section  1. 
Tins  swampy  tract  of  land,  known  as  "Boar 
Marsh,"  is  noticoably  depressed  Mow  the  sur- 

Tf^8  °°Untr^'  nud>  ^  earl/  times,  when 
darted  by  heavy  woods,  was  covered  with 
water  the  year  round.    Since  tho  forest  has 
**n  removed,  and  tho  streams  draining  tho 
marsh  have  been  cleared  of  fallen  timber,  the 
water  has  been  evaporated,  or  conveved  into 
Broken  Sword  Crook;  and.  although  tho  marsh 
wet  «»d  unproductive,  it  affords  fine 
Pasture  land,  and  is  thus  used.    The  surface 
*  the  whole  township  is  beautiful  and  roll- 
?*  ^ially  so  along  the  incline  which 
fcnns  the  valley  of  Broken  Sword  Creek 


the  Commissioners  to  divide  ami  alter  said 
township  and  tho  adjoining  townships,  so  that 
it  may  Ijo  more  convenient.    Whereupon  the 
Commissioners  ordered  that  all  the  original 
surveyed  fractional  Township  10,  Range  21. 
commonly  called  tho  south  end  of  Sandusky 
Township,  and  tho  east  tier  of  fractional  sec- 
tions in  Township  3.  Range  17  (Whetstone 
Township),  viz.,  Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  2D  and 
30,  and  Sections  34,  35  and  30,  Township  17, 
Range  21,  are  hereby  organized  into  a  sepa- 
rate township,  to  be  designated  and  known  by 
the  namo  of  Jackson.     And  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  all  tho  original  surveyed  frac- 
tional Township  17,  Range  21,  except  Sections 
34,  35  and  30,  called  tho  northern  end  of 


The  no  tl  "«;*ea  owora  uroek.    ;j4,  :io  and  30,  called  tho  northern  end  of 

aWn,      ,?  ol°TotloM  a™  gentle,  while  I  Sandusky  Township,  and  the  east  tier  of  see- 
often^     ^      tL°  Sandusk.v       Kite  are  |  tionsof  Township  2,  Range  17  (Liberty  Town- 
'tous,  rendering  cultivation  on  the   ship),  viz.,  Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25  and  30, 


impossible.    Considerable  coarse  g 
an^fragmon^  bowlders,  belonging  to  the 


and  Sections  34,  35  and  30,  Township  18, 
Range  21  (Cranberry  Township),  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  separate  township,  and  remain  and  be 
known  by  the  name  and  title  of  Sandusky 
Township." 

The  most  interesting  physical  feature  in  the 
township  is  the  gas  and  medicinal  springs 
on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Knisely.  Samuel 
Knisely,  the  pioneer,  who  came  to  the  town- 
ship in  1810,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  white 
man  to  discover  the  springs,  and.  foreseeing 
their  value,  not  only  then,  but  in  subsequent 
years,  purchased  the  land  from  which  they 
flow.  They  are  located  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  26.  There 
are  eleven  springs  within  an  area  of  four  rods, 
and  the  owner  maintains  that  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  that  each  one  |>ossesses  a  virtue  not 
found  in  either  of  the  others.  The  water  of 
nearly  all  has  been  analyzed,  and  the  united 
spring*  are  found  to  contain  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas,  carbureted  hyrogen  gas,  sul- 
phur, iron,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, traces  of  siliceous  and  other  matter  and 
traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids. 
These  springs  are  located  in  a  small  basin  on 
a  little  rill  that  flows  into  Sandusky  River. 
Scattered  along  the  creek  above  them  are  as 
many  as  twelve  others,  and  a  singular  feature 
connected  with  some  of  these,  is,  that  thev 
contain  no  traces  of  sulphur.  The  Knisely 
Springs  are  all  highly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, and.  in  some  instances,  a  sulphurous  pre- 
cipitate is  deposited  after  the  water  has  left 
the  spring.  From  one  of  them  an  unpleasant- 
smelling  gas  is  incessantly  bubbling  at  the> 
rate  of  atxmt  100  cubic  feet  per  day.  This 
gas  is  lighter  than  air,  is  highly  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  light  yellow  flame,  and  is  evi- 
dently carbureted  hyrogen  gas,  doubtless  con- 
taining impurities.  Some  years  ago,  a  large 
funnel  ending  in  a  tube,  was  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  collect  the  gas, 
which  was  conveyed  by  caoutchouc  tubing  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Knisely.  alwut  KM)  f  eetdis- 


tant,  where  it  was  burned  steadily  for  over  two 
years.  It  gave  a  clear,  steady  yellow  light,  with 
occasional  fine  scintillations,  evidently  caused 
by  burning  particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame. 
One  of  the  springs  is  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
A  stone  box  four  feet  deep,  with  the  same 
length  and  width,  is  sunk  over  it  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  box,  and  up  through  an  orifice 
in  the  bottom,  the  spring  water  bubbles  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  water  is  four  foot  deep, 
and,  seemingly,  possesses  a  slight  magnifying 
power,  as  objects  at  the  bottom  can  be  seen  as 
plainly  as  in  the  open  air.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  is  thickly  covered  with  a  beautiful  purplo 
sediment  of  a  chalybeate  character.  The  water 
is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  possesses  valuable  diu- 
retic and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  is  asserted 
by  the  owner  that  animals  live  but  a  few  min- 
utes in  this  water.  Its  properties  are  not  fully 
known,  but  soveral  very  olwtinate  cases  of  skin 
diseases  have  been  cured.  In  one  instance,  a 
inuu  named  Marr,  emaciated,  and  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  from  what  appeared 
to  be  consumption,  came  there  to  try  the  vir- 
tues of  the  water.  In  four  months  he  gained 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  in  weight,  and  left  tho 
springs,  grateful  for  his  restoration  to  health. 
The  springs  have  been  neglected  in  tho  past, 
but  a  movement  is  on  foot,  having  some  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Hucjtub,  Gabon  and  Crest- 
line at  its  head,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  at 
tho  springs,  and  to  give  their  full  value  and 
virtue  to  invalids.  About  forty  rods  south- 
east of  Mr.  Knisely's  residence,  is  a  section 
of  land  several  rods  sqnare,  from  which  largo 
quantities  of  inflammable  gas  are  continuously 
escaping  into  tho  atmosphere.  The  intention 
is  to  utilize  this  gas  in  tho  buildings  that  are 
to  bo  erected. 

The  early  records  of  Sandusky  Township 
were  consumed  when  a  portion  of  tho  county 
were  burned  many  years  ago.  The 
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valuable  records,  ^  ina^Iib,,  "  J   , Th"        ™  cotutedandwooed 

tot  white  settler  in  sZkvT   '  v  IT  ,h°  ^  °'  U'eir  "*    Thp  of 

-known  or  forgot'n  "  T       7  *°  ^  ^  ^  ^Smg 

I  J*^  -  <>no  win  de£  an;::!  of  ^^7^^  ^  ^ 
lived  m  Uio  town^hi'n  »t  .  ii  was  announced  that  a  dance  was 

:    ■» ™*LMJZ  "  S 1 it ft  !ft«*  -  -     ;  = 


i,  ,    •   •  """"ill  oi  evidence. 

Jnorto  1820  b„t  a  fow  Mfa9  had 

J*  after  that  date,  and  previous  to  is*.  oJ 
not  or  quit*  ^  tho  lam,  ^  ^  ^ 

«ow  of  emigration  into  this  and  adjoining 
can*  from  tho  eastern  and  southern 
-  t,ons  o  Kchhnd  County,  which  locality 
had  lieen  first  settled  abont  ISMS,  ^thej 
U^euts  were  formal  and  land  became  d  ar 

for  newer  localities,  where 

•;,chTruin  or,u,r  to  ^  -  m»<* 

»  P*,W.  with  the  means  at  their  dis,^. 

£  5*T  VPr>'  IiW-V  locating  on 
^  vLt  ,att<,r°nSwtion  U-  When 

«hich  all  J  1\  T,are  nnkDmvn 

lit  7  I    """to*"*  ^  IMS,  and  the 
?  W  of  their  having 

C^1Pr,,mah°Ut  l8lft    This,  however, 

theforl     !      ^  '""^J'  °f  ««»  girls, 

th»  r,    u[      r,1Und  the  <"awps  in 

Xdt^rof  The  ^  - 

brirrht  ~;faD«P^t«DHture,  being 

the  sloth  of 


all  the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  l>e  pres- 
ent   This  was  an  occasion  not  to  \w  missed 
and  about  thirty  j,ersons,  old  and  young,  as- 
sembled, and  all  was  merriment  and  gayety. 
Plays,  such  as  "  blind  man's  buff."  and  u  hurly- 
burly,"  were  played  amidst  great  laughter. 
Set*  were  formed  uj>on  the  floor,  anil  the 
"French  four"  and  "Scotch  reel"  were  exe- 
cuted with  a  gusto  that  would  perplex  the 
genius  of  a  modern  dancing-master.  .  Tho 
young  men  came  down  on  the  "  double  shuffle  " 
and  cut  the  "pigeon  wing"  in  a  fashion 
that  elicit**!  exclamations  of  delight  from 
the  older  men  present.    Some  of  these  atr 
templed  the  same  exploit,  but  inglorionsly 
failed,  and  were  in  disgrace  the  remainder- of 
the  evening.    This  marriage  is  remembered 
by  several  of  the  old  settlers  yet  living,  who 
were  present  and  participated  in  the  dance, 
and  ate  of  the  venison  and  turkey  served  at 
the  wedding  supper. 

In  ISIS  and  1819,  largo  temporary  camps 
of  Wyandot  Indians  were  located  near  the 
present  site  of  Leesville,  Jefferson  Township. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer,  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  "  Gov- 
ernor Ferguson."    If  any  dissension  arose 
between  the  natives  and  the  white  settlers, 
"Governor"  Ferguson  was  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  the  claims  of  each.    No  serious  dis- 
turbance is  remembered  to  have  occurred. 
A  few  years  later,  two  brothers,  Phillip  and 
Will  iam  Beattv,  unmarried,  came  to  the  town- 
ship. A  numlier  of  years  before  their  coming, 
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their  p««ta  bad  been  cruelly  m«d«d  in 

tf.of.Ltao!  Pennsylvania  by  a  war  part>  o 
Indian.,  who  attacked  fchmr  cabin   in  the 
ni-bt    The  absence  of  the  two  ^»  ^ 
^  them  from  the  same  fate.    The  hearts 
3  thetwoorphauHwerefullof  hatred  or -the 
red  man,  and,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  tbej 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
Wvandota   One  dark  night,  they  stole  cau- 
tiously to  the  Indian  ca.ur.  and  standing 
jll8t  without  the  fire-light,  their  vic- 

tims, and  fired  simultaneously.    No  harm  was 
done,  but  the  braves  seized  their  arms  and 
darted  into  the  for«t  in  pursuit.    The  boys 
succeed  in  eluding  them,  and  in  reaching 
their  cabin  in  safety.    The  next  day.  the  In- 
dians, with  loud  complaints,  went  to  Governor 
Ferguson,  and  demanded  that  the  guilty  ones 
be  punished.     Ferguson  said  it  should  lie  j 
done,  if  the  Indians  could  establish  the  iden- 
1  tity  of  the  persons  committing  the  outrage; 
but  this  they  were  unable  to  do,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped.    The  natives  were  often 
thievish,  apparently  not  assessing  any  knowl- 
edge of   the  rights  of  property;  yet  they 
always  seemed  penitent,  and  willing  to  make 
restitution  for  any  wrong  committed.  If 
thev  borrowed  the  settler's  gun,  which  was  | 
often  done,  it  was  promptly  returned,  in  good 
condition,  according  to  agreement.    One  day 
Samuel  Knisely  heard  a  great  commotion 

among  his  swine,  which  were  squealing  and  I 
taking  on  at  a  great  rate.  Thinking  that  pos-  | 
sibly  a  bear  might  be  after  them,  he  seized 
bis  rifle  and  ran  out  to  ascortain  the  cause. 
He  discovered  three  or  four  Indian  dogs,  hold- 
ing a  large  hog,  which  was  bleeding  profusely 
and  almost  dead.    He  raised  his  rifle  to  shoot 
one  of  the  dogs;  but  at  that  instant  their 
owner  appeared,  in  the  iH>rson  of  a  tall  Indian, 
who  leaped  in  front  of  the  uplifted  rifle,  and 
throwing  up    his  hands   exclaimed:  "No 
shoot,  no  shoot'.  Me  pay,  me  pay."    He  cast 


his  rifle  and  tomahawk  upon  the  ground,  offer- 
in.  them  in  payment  for  the  damage  done 
£  Knisely  refused  to  take  the  rifle,  hnt 
kept  the  tomahawk,  which  remained  in  his 
iKjssession  for  many  years. 

In  the  vear  1810,  -tames  Dwell  came  nto 
the  township.    He  built  a  small  log  hut,  or 
"henKSOOp,"  and  began  clearing  and  improv- 
h«  his  farm.    In  the  following  year,  Mi- 
Star  and  Mr.  Shull  arrived  and  built  their 
cabins,  moving  their  families  into  them  die 
same  year.    These  men  were  industrious  farm-  I 
era,  ami  made  good  citizens:  .  few  of  their 
descendants  are  yet  living  in  the  county  Mr. 
Shull  owned  a  saw-mill  on  Sandusky  B»er, 
in  abont  1880.   It  was  run  by  wnter-powet, 
and  the  water  was  collected  by  a  large  br«  h 
dam,  which  was  washed  out  a  few  years  ate  • 
The  old  mill-race  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In JM h 
Samuel  Knisely  moved  his  family  to  the 
"Spring  farm,"  which  he  had  select  and 
pa  unpurchased,  in  1819.  ^JT™ 
one  of  U»  most  skillful  and  succeed  hunters 
ever  in  the  township.    He  acuiiired  las  kno«  - 
od^o  of  woo.l-ci.ift  and  of  the  chase  from  b » 
tXr,  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
bnnten  in  Northern  Ohio  in  early  yean,  Th« 
father  lived  in  Tuscarawas  County,  and  the 
flnvtradit.mis.thatheniadeithisp^ 

I  to  kill  100  deer  every  winter,  a  custom  he  ft* 
t  tawed  for  many  years.    He  was  also  a  sueeess- 
|fld  bear  hunter,  killing  many  of  those  annnaK 
His  son  Samuel,  the  pioneer  of  Sandusky ,  was 
scarcely  less  noted,  but  the  larger  sp^ies  of 
game  had  disappeared  before  his  arrival  An 
I  Occasional  bear  or  panther  was  found  and  he 
woods  were  fall  of  deer,  raccoou .  and ,  woh£ 
He  owned  a  large  dog  named    Lyon,  that 
was  trained  to  hunt  the  afferent  fWietl-  * 
game.    One  evening,  his  son  John,  a  lad  o 
fourteen,  went  after  the  cows,  taking 
with  him.    He  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
dog  started  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  some  annual, 
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largo  wildcat  wh.Vb  ~  ?  a    of  hno  hoiH'-v         t«kon  from  the  true 

bniranelnhbm.,   .     gr°m,d-    Hl    h«w«ll<>K  cabin  on  Section  23.  into  which  ho 

moved  his  family.    Mr.  French  had  on- 


began  dubbing  it,  and  Boon  the  animal  sprnn 
to  the  ground,  but  was  instantly  seized  bv  the 

2  B,Ut  th°  cat  thaa&  (o  the  earth 

b««an  doing  fearful  exertion  with  its  hind 
A"  on  the  dogs  breast.    To  prevent  this. 
I  He  boy  ran  forward  and  seized  the  cat  by  the 
bind  log.,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  s'tran 
!  gted  to  death  by  the  dog    He  returned  home 
'Irmng  the  cows,  whistling  along,  with  the 
«Uon  his  shoulder,  as  though  nothing  had 
tanked.     At   another    time,    when  .Mr. 
Wly  w.,  8iek,  Uw  dog  ran  a  deer  into  the 
mjr  near  the  house.    It  was  a  ,  |mdt 
«dhjjlt urncHlatbay.    Mrs.  Kniselv  ran  out  ' 

J*  but  She  reloaded,  and  fired 

^>nd  t.me,  shooting  it  tlu-ough  the  head. 
WUmj fil  mstantly.  She  was  unable  to  re- 
more  the  body  from  the  water,  though  she  tried 
fa time.  At  last  Conrad  Walters,  haF, 

^7hassis,1horin  ^itoTE 

the  bT  .    •    ^  hHt  CO,nmon  ind^  ^ 
«  lives  of  ptonwr  wivc8  an(,  rhi,)lron  Mr 

find  Z  7  ^       kn°W  jnst  Wbere  **  K°  to 

^^?dT0<Wi,dh^  Tint  was 
oTt^ed  and  ,«cked  in  kegs,  f  urnished  bv  some 

r,  to  Mansfield.  Trees  were  often  found 

irm*^in  **** 

bonev  m       ,  •         U,0-v  Cunld  obtain  wikl 
«  *  or  the  sk.ns  of  wild  anjmals  an 

btaZ.     /     y  ^  K^1?  c"t  down  a 
Sd  bvt  "i  ^  trUnk-    11  w» 

up  to 


gaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Virginia- 
but,  finding  that  his  health  was  failing,  ho 
determined  to  come  to  the  wilderness  of  Ohio 
for  a  home.    He  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
just  north  of  Che  Sandusky  River,  and  began 
recruiting  his  health  by  engaging  in  pioneer 
pursuit*.    But.  at  that  time,  tho  climate  of 
Ohio  was  von-  damp,  and  did  not  agree  with 
him.  and  his  condition  was  not  altered  by  his 
removal  from  Virginia.     The  country  was 
covered  with   bogs,  marshes   and  swamps 
which  were  a  fruitful  source  of  varions  fevers' 
and  diseases.    His  health  slowly  failed,  and 
he  died  in  1830,  his  death  being  one  of  the 
first  in  tho  township.  He  was  finely  educated, 
and  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  sociability 
and  intelligence.    He  was  probably  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  township,  and  was  , 
also  one  of  the  first  three  Associate  Judges  in 
the  county.    He  had  an  excellent  judgment, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  poor  health,  had 
great  force  of  character.    Although  he  did 
not  pretend  to  keep  a  real  tavern,  vet  his 
cabin  became  quite  a  resort  for  travelers,  who 
often  traveled  out  of  their  way  to  reach  it. 
His  wife,  strong  and  clear  minded,  is  yet  liv- 
ing in  West  Liberty.    Tho  Wyandot  Indians 
had  temporary  camps  on  the  French  farm,  and 
often  came  to  the  cabin  to  beg,  or  out  of  curi- 
osity, or,  perhaps,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  so 
cinbility.  Often,  when  Mrs.  French  was  alone 
in  the  cabin  busily  engaged  with  her  house- 
hold duties,  she  would  look  up  to  encounter 
the  keen  eyes  of  an  Indian  hunter  watching 
her  through  the  little  window,  or  else  she 
would  suddenly  become  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence in  the  cabin,  where  they  camo  withont 
warning  or  invitation.  They  would  seat  them 
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selves  before  the  fire  without  a  word,  take  out 
their  pipe*  and  fill  them  with  pinehed-up 
tobacco  leaves  from  a  little  pouch  hid  myste- 
riously about  their  persons.    The  pipe,  after 
being  lifted,  was  handed  to  Mm.  French, 
who,  to  express  her  good-will  and  friendliness 
toward  the  Indians,  would  coolly  take  a  few  | 
miffs  and  hand  it  back,  maintaining  the  same 
imperturlmble  silence.    Her  husband  had  a  I 
SWOrd,  a  relic  of  the  war  of  1812,  hanging  on 
the  cabin  wall.  The  Indians  often  took  it  down 
and  brandished  it  furiously  in  the  air  at  some 
imaginary  foe.    Mrs.  French's  nerves  were 
equal  to  the  emergency,  she  viewing  the  war- 
like actions  without  a  tremor.    One  day  she 
was  engaged  in  toiling  sugar-water,  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  hanging  over  the  tire.    The  In- 
dians sat  watching  her,  occasionally  stepping 
up  to  see  how  the  Iwiling  progressed.  When 
the  sirup  hail  been  "stirred  off"  and  had 
cooled,  and  the  sugar  had  settled  from  it.  she 
gave  each  a  small  jwrtion  to  eat.    One  old 
brave,  named  "  Dave  Hill,"  ate  his  in  silence, 
and  Mrs.  French  asked  him  if  it  was  not  good. 
He  looked  at  her  a  few  moments  without  utter- 
ing a  worth  and  then,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  while  a  look  of  supreme  dis- 
gust  swept  over  his  tawny  features,  ho  haugh- 
tily  said:  "Ugh!  French's  squaw  no  make 
sugar  like  Indian's  squaw."    It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  | 
Mrs.  French,  or  whether  Mrs.  David  Hill  was 
a  superior  sug;ir-inaker.    Among  the  Indians 
that  stopped  at  the  cabin  was  a  tall,  wiry  fel- 
low, named  Blacksnake.  who  was  looked  upon 
with  distrust  by  some  of  the  settlers.  Ho  often 
liocame  quite  loud,  especially  after  he  had 
taken  whisky,  and  would  then  proudly  boast 
of  his  former  exploits.    He  had  in  his  posses- 
sion quite  B  large  number  of  scalps,  which,  ho 
boasted,  had  been  taken  from  the  heads  of 
white  men  by  himself.     He  said  he  had 
ninety-nine,  and  must  have  another  to 


the  even  hundred.    He  soon  afterward  left 
the  neighborhood,  going  west,  and  vory  likely 
kept  his  word.    The  settler*  often  received 
invitations  to  attend  some  of  the  peace  dances 
of  the  Indians,  or  to  participate  in  some  of 
their  great  feaste.    Those  invitations  were 
agually  accepted,  not  only  to  retain  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians,  but  because  they  afforded 
no  little  sport  and  excitement  Shooting 
I  matches  would  be  announced,  but,  notwith" 
'  standing  the  superior  vision  of  tho  red  men, 
the  white  hunters  generally  bore  off  the 
prize*.    These  usually  consisted  of  a  nicely- 
dressed  deer,  wolf,  fo*  or  bearskin.  Some 
of  the  Indians  were  great  runners  -one.  named 
Ea.de  Feather,  outstripping  his  companions, 
or  auv  of  the  white  settlers.  The  frontier  was 
not  without  its  excitement  in  the  way  of  shows, 
s,veralof  which  pushed  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  commendable  enterprise.   In  WW*, 
a  larw  menagerie  encamped  for  the  night  close 
to  French's  cabin.    There  were  several  bona, 
on  elephant,  two  or  three  camels,  besides  a 
multitude  of  small  animals,  including  baboon* 
and  apes,  otherwise  known  as  the  ancestors  ol 
the  human  race.    Before  the  arrival  of  the 
.how.  .us  it  was  passing  through  the  woods  a 
few  miles  north,  the  lion  began  to  roar  very 
|  loudlv.    A  man  named  Bailey,  chopping  m 
the  woods  out  of  sight  of  the  wagons,  heard 
the  ominous  sound,  and  became  terribly  fnghtr 
enod.    He  started  on  the  run  for  a  neighbor  s 
cabin,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and.  coming 
up  to  it.  ho  told  the  owner  "the  devd  was 
'  coming:  he  had  heard  it  roar."    The  neigh- 
bor laughed  at  him,  but.  thinking  there  might 
be  some  wild  animal  in  the  woods,  took  his 
rifle,  and  went  with  the  frightened  man. 
When  they  saw  the  caravan,  tho  fears  of  Mr- 
Bailey  were  disced,  greatly  to  his  relief 
In'lS'W,  Jacob  Dull,  Jacob  Ambrose,  and 
Benjamin  and  William  Bowers  came  to  the 
township.    The  last  two  named  were  brothers. 
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and,  soon  after  their  arrival,  em-ted  a  larw  1  mill     A  iTT~  ~ 
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Home  trouble,  was  ,H>.nted  out  as  the  guilty 
one.  It  is  likely  that  the  former  cause  was  the 
correct  one.    A  sort  of  saloon  was  kept  in 
connection  with  the  distillery,  and  became  a 
resort  for  convivial  spirits.    This  was  the  only 
distillery  ever  in  the  township.    The  mills 
and  distillery  ran  for  about  ten  years,  and 
were  then  removed.    The  old  nice  and  a  few 
scattered  ruins  may  yet  !>e  seen  on  the  site  of 
the  old  mill.    It  was  near  this  mill  that  quit, 
an  exciting  adventure  occurred  in  alnuit  ISM. 
The  neighbors  had  assembled  to  erect  a  school- 
house,  and  had  completed  the  work  shortly 
after  dark.    William  Wert  had  been  present, 
and,  while  he  was  jwissing  through  the  woods 
on  his  way  home,  his  .logs  tre.sl  some  large 
animal  and  began  barking  furiously.  Wert 
htirried  forward  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  auim  »l  was  up  a  small  tree,  and  Wert, 
believing  it  to  Ik>  a  catamount,  cut  the  tree 
down  with  his  ax.    Cut  the  animal,  though 
sttmnei  by  the  fall,  scattered  the  dogs  in  a 
hurn.  stretching  one  of  them  lifeless  on  the 
ground  with  a  blow  of  its  paw,  and  ran  up 
another  tree.    This  was  also  cut  down,  with 
the  same  result.    Wert's  bl.xxl  was  then  up, 
and,  determining  to  kill  if  at  all  hazards,  he 
cut  the  third  tree  down,  which,  in  failing, 
pinned  the  animal  to  the  ground  like  a  vice. 
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The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  so  that  tho 
sottler  could  not  see  what  kind  of  an  animal 
it  was,  and  was,  thoroforo,  unable  to  shoot  it. 
The  only  remaining  dog  dared  not  go  near  it. 
The  animal  could  bo  heard  moaning  and 
struggling  to  get  up,  and  Wert,  realizing  for 
the  first  time  its  situation,  started  resolutely 
forward  to  dispatch  it  with  his  ax.  When 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  he  saw  its  head  faintly 
outlined  against  tho  ground,  and,  watching  his 
opjtortunity,  he  struck  it  with  all  his  strength 
on  the  head,  killing  it  instantly.  He  struck 
a  light,  and  saw  with  astonishment  that  he 
had  killed  a  panther  of  the  largest  size.  Its 
head  was  filled  with  the  quills  of  a  porcupino, 
upon  which  it  had  foasted  a  few  days  previ- 
ously. His  family  at  home  wore  no  little 
frightened  when  ho  camo  staggering  into  tho 
cabin  with  the  huge  animal  on  his  back.  It 
was  evidently  a  straggler,  and  but  for  the 
fortunate  circumstance  of  its  l>eing  pinned  to 
the  ground  by  the  tree,  would  have  escaped. 
It  had  killed  ono  of  the  dogs,  and  badly 
wounded  another.  Tho  neighlx>rs  flocked  in 
the  next  morning  to  view  tho  panther,  ami 
to  tell  stories  of  hair-broadth  escapes  of  their 
own  in  the  past. 

In  1825,  James  Tarns,  Capt.  Joseph  Smith, 
Nelson  Tustnson,  William  Matthews  and  Will- 
iam Hanley  came  iu,  and  erected  their  cabins 
in  different  parts  of  the  township.  The 
last  three  located  in  the  northern  part  near 
the  celebrated  "Bear  Marsh,"  which  was 
named  by  the  Indians  before  tho  advent  of 
tho  white  settlers.  These  men  became  prom- 
inent citizens  in  the  township.  Tarns  entered 
aquartor-soction  on  the  western  tier  of  sections. 
Upon  which  he  built  a  hewed  log  cabin.  Ho 
was  a  blacksmith,  the  first  iu  tho  township, 
and,  in  18-30.  built  a  small  log  shop  a  few 
rods  from  his  cabin.  He  carried  on  his  trade 
to  a  limited  extent  for  many  years.  Smith 
had  been  a  commissioned  officer  in  tho  war  of 
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1812,  and,  after  coming  to  the  township, 
elected  Cnptain  of  tho  muster  company,  raised 
in  this  and  adjoining  neighborhoods.  Ho  was 
a  graduate  of  one  of  tho  Eastern  colleges, 
and,  like  many  others  with  failing  health,  had 
come  to  the  forests  of  Ohio  to  find  what  vir- 
tue there  was  in  tho  rugged  life  of  a  pioneer. 
A  few  years  after  his  arrival,  he  died  of  con- 
sumption. Tustason  was  well  to  do,  and  be- 
came an  extensive  land-holder,  finally  owning 
sevoral  sections  noar  tho  central  part.  He 
purchased  a  portion  of  his  land  of  Benjamin 
Johns,  n  speculator,  who  had  entered  consid- 
erable land  in  tho  township,  in  1814.  Johns 
did  not  live  on  his  land,  however,  but  sold  it 
to  tho  different  settlers  who  located  in  this 
division  of  the  county.  Matthews  and  Han- 
ley deserve  special  mention,  as  being  the 
first  settlors  in  tho  northern  part.  No  settlors 
are  known  to  have  come  in  1827,  to  this  divis- 
ion of  the  county.  In  1828,  quite  a  numlwr 
camo  in,  among  whom  wore  Charles  Burns, 
John  Ruth,  Peter  Long,  Isaac  Beek,  Joseph 
and  William  Cox,  Dewey,  Cove  and  others. 
Within  the  next  five  or  six  years,  almost  or 
quite  all  the  land  in  the  township  was  taken 
up.  During  this  period  there  came  in  John 
Mclntire,  Isaac  Hilburn,  Isaac  Davis,  Isaac 
Henry,  Abel  Dewnlt,  John  Ramsey,  James 
and  William  Dickson,  Lewis  and  Peter  Rutan, 
Benjamin  Lobe,  John  Kaler,  John  Luke  and 
others.  In  1835,  there  were  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  sottlers  in  the  township.  Industries 
and  improvements  began  to  multiply;  markots 
boeaino  lietter  and  nearer;  excellent  flour  and 
meal  could  bo  obtained  within  a  few  miles; 
Bucyrns  and  Mansfield  were  the  principal 
trading-points ;  money  became  plenty,  and 
tho  settlers  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unknown  to  them  before.  Ruth  erected  a  rudo 
shingle  factory,  in  about  1830,  riving  them 
out  by  hand,  and  doing  the  sawing  with  a 
largo  whip  saw,  run  by  two  men.    Blocks  of 
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straight-grained  timber,  about  two  feet  long 
were  sawed,  and  the  dnngiee,  al>out  an  inch 
in  diameter,  wore  split  from  these.  The  work 
™  slow  and  tiresome,  and.  after  a  few  vears 
^discontinued.  Better  shinies  could  I* 
obtained  for  less  money  nt  the  saw  mills  on 
Sandusky  River.    Lsaac  ^  fl  ^ 

horse   «aw  and  grist  mill  on  the  river,  in 
about  1885.  He  followed  the  occupation  for 
about  four  years.    isftao  Dar,in>, 
«m»  for  a  short  time,  about  INJS.  John 
„    °',Pned  a  PnWie  house  in  IS.5J.  He 
fcUowed  this  calling  for  nearly  twenty  vW. 
^  made  considerable  money  from  it.*  John 
Mclut.ro  ww  a  WB.TW,  and  had  a  large  loon 
one  end  of  his  cabin.    He  carried  on  the 
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mmediau.ly  began  mauling  mils,  ami  was 
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«4  when  night  came,  would  go  Coon  hunting 
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™^s  ;^l.assisu^  by  his  son  S 
vral  ii  ,  rteen  or  '""rtwn  years  old.  he 
^  ^  •'  8ttackLHl  b-v  a  *»*  hungry 
hi"'  ,  *  qUick'-V  »-.v  in  the 

'owof  a  large  tree,  and,  standing  in  front 
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wages,  especially  in  the  winter.  They  could 
penetrate  the  neighboring  bogs  and  marshes, 
and  catch  large  numbers  of  mink,  foxes,  coons] 
etc.,  whose  furs,  at  that  time,  wore  valued 
very  highly  in  the  Eastern  States.  Between 
1VJU  and  1S10.  Jnrge  tar  complies  were 
established  in  various  fur-bearing  regions  in 
the  United  Suites  and  Canada,  and  fur  hoods, 

cloaks,  tippets,  etc.,  were  highly  prized  by  the 
fashionable  world.  Thus,  a  valuable  source 
of  revenue  was  opened  to  the  pioneer,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  vigorous  crusade  against  all 
fur-bearing  animals  was  begun  an  I  carried  on 
so  extensively  tint,  in  a  short  time,  th  •  forests 

became  d  rted  by  these  animals,  which  were 

shot  or  trapped  or  driven  Ut  some  remote  re- 
gion not  yet  penetrated  by  the  pioneer.  But 
the  result  was  advantageous  to  the  settler, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  s..,.,n.  the  fashionable 
world  of  that  period  deserves  tho  credit  and 
honor,  if  such  they  be. 

In  the  year  IS '7,  a  United  Presbyterian 
Church  society  was  organized  in  the  central 
part  of  the  township.   A  few  years  previously 
itinerant  preachers  had  l>egtin  to  visit  the 
|  neighborhood,  willing  a  number  of  the  settlers 
together  and  preaching  to  them  in  the  cabin 
I  of  one  of  the  settlers.    These  visits  brought 
the  desired  result,  and  the  preachers  were 
called  ti|K»n  to  organize  numerous  religious 
societies.    Tile  Presbyterian  society  became  so 
strong  that,  in  1830,  a  rode  church  was  built. 
It  was  constructed  almost   wholly  of  clap- 
boards, which  were  split  out  by  Patrick  Mc- 
Intire.  one  of  the  early  car|ienterM.  Adam 

Stone,  also  a  carpenter,  prepared  the  mold- 
ings, door  and  window  casings,  etc.  Elder 
('ratty  visited  and  labored  with  the  society  for 
many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  men  to 
organize  it.  It  became  the  strongest  church 
in  the  township,  although  it  was  not  the  tirst 
established.  A  Sunday 
d  at  the  time  of  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  church,  and.  from  the  start,  had  a 
Inge  membership.    The  groat  value  of  these 
societies  to  the  citizens  cannot  be  estimated  in 
figures.    Thov  strengthened  a  sentiment  of 
liability  and  charity,  that  bore  an  abundant 
fruit  of  pure  lives  ami  morals  in  after  years. 
In  about  1850,  a  new  church  was  built  to  take 
tho  place  of  the  "clapboard"  church,  which 
was  removed,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barn  by 
William  Stone.    As  early  as  1822,  a  Method- 
ist Episcopal  society  was  orgnnized  in  John 
B.  French's  cabin.    John  O.  Blowers  was  one 
of  the  earliest  preachers.    An  Englishman 
named  Martin,  a  resident  of  Holmes  Town- 
ship, often  took  charge  of  the  meetings.  Re- 
vivals were  held  in  the  cabins  of  French. 
Knisely,  Henry  and  others.    Great  earnest- 
ness aftd  enthusiasm  were  manifested  by  the 
nieml>ers,  and  every  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  invited  to  como  into  the  "  ark  of 
safety."    In  about  the  year  IS  10,  the  Luth 
erans"  organized  a  society  and  built  a  church 
on  Lost  Creek.    The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.    The  religious  world  had  long 
looked  upon  tho  dusky  savage  as  a  deserving 
subject  for  Christian  enlightenment,  and,  with 
commendable  enthusiasm  aud  energy,  had 
early  sent  missionaries  into  the  wilderness  to 
teach  them  the  way  of  eternal  life.    But  the 
zeal  of  religious  people  and  the  earnest  effort -i 
of  Christian  teachers  have  been  baffled  by  the 
natural  perversity  of  the  red  race.    They  are 
to-day  as  crafty,  cunning  and  revengeful  as 
when  the   English    landed  at  Jamestown. 
Like  the  Chinese,  they  have  steadily  resisted 
the  advances  of  a  higher  type  of  civilization. 
But  Christian  teachers  have  been  persistent, 
and  exceptional  cases  are  found  where  the 
alxwigiues  haw  yielded  to  religious  influences. 
Early  missionaries  visited  the  Wyandot  In 
dians  in  Sandusky  Township.    A  young  lady 
named  Melinda  Hunt,  filled  with  religions 
enthusiasm,  established  herself  on  the  San- 


dusky River,  and  paid  regular  visits  to  the 
natives.    She  was  always  welcomed,  and  tn 
untutored  children  of  the  forest  loved  to  listen 
to  her  voice,  while  she  told  the  ■  story  of  the 
Cross  "    There  were  rumors  that,  when  she 
was  a  child,  her  parents  had  been  murdered 
1,V  the  Indians,  and  that,  instead  of  chensh.ng 
vengeance,  her  heart  had  gone  out  in  Chris- 
tian love  for  them,  and  she  resolved  to  devote 
her  life  to  their  souls'  salvation.    She  was 
kind,  zealous,  self  sacrificing,  and  was  beloved 
by  everv  one.    Her  heart  was  wrapped  up  is 
her  work,  and  her  labors  were  continued  until 
the  Indians  left  the  neighborhood    She  fol- 
lowed them  westward,  aud  what  finally  be- 
came of  her  is  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
township.    Under  her  teachings,  tho  Indians 
began  to  attend  the  meetings  at  tho  cabins  of 
tho  settlers,  and  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
earlv  camp-meetings.    In  1831,  one  of  these 
meetings  was  hold  on  the  French  farm,  and 
was  largely  attended.    As  many  as  sixty  fam- 

of  settlers  erected  tents, and  just  without  j 
their  encampment  more  thim  one  hundred 
Indians  establish  themwlvos  in  their  Wig 
warns,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  exorcises. 
Many  of  these  were  converted,  but  they  soon 
went  back  to  their  old  way  of  living.  Among 
tho  ministers  in  attendance  were  Elders  Pren- 
tice, Bell,  Palmer,  Chase  and  Havens,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm.  Lines  of  tents  were  erected  so  as  to  form 
a  square,  inclosing  about  half  an  acre,  and 
within  this  inclosnre,  rude  seats  and  a  rude 
rostrum  raido  from  claplwards  or  planks,  wore 
placed.    Three  exercises  were  held  each  day. 
one  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  an  I 
one  in  tho  evening.    Tho  ministers  took  turns 
in  presiding.    Supplies  of  food  were  brought 
to  the  grounds,  and  the  cooking  was  done  in 
the  tents.    Horses  were  picketed  in  an  adjoin 
ing  grove,  and  cows  were  kept  on  the  grounds 
to  furnish  fresh  milk.  Tobacco,  candies,  fruits. 


melons,  etc.,  w«*  sold  at  tents  envtd  without 
the  inclosure.    When  the  services  began,  the 
Indians  assembled  and  sat  together,  with  faces 
upturned,  listening  soberly  to  the  word*  of  the 
"man  of  God."    Occasionally  some  dusky 
face  would  light  up  with  the  tire  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  its  owner  would  begin  to  manifest 
all  the  outward  signs  of  sincere  conversion. 
The  nu»t  of  them  underwood  English  suffi- 
ciently well  to  get  an  idea  of  what  was  being 
said    Large  numbers  of  whites  were  con- 
verted, and  the  churches  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  additions  made  thereto.    The  Indians 
in  tli  •  neigalmrhood  only  temporarily, 
and.  when  the  camp  meeting  closed,  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  they  journeved  w.-stward 
tomore  fruitful  hunting  and  trapping  ground*. 

mec.tizens  in  tln>  township  have  always  been 
teru|vrate  ami  moral. 

It  is  likely  that  the  first  seh.xd  in  the  towns- 
hip was  taught  during  tho  winter  of  1830-27, 
m  a  small  round-log  cabin,  used  as  a  dwelling,' 
<>n  the  farm  now  owned  by  Alexander  Smith,  bv 
-liss  Jane  Hogan.  who  afterward  be.-ame  Mrs. 
Tho  «*»*»•.  thongo  small,  an,!  having 

7.  "ne  r0om>  with  a  ««>litary  window,  through 
*  .chaf  Qt  ,iRht  t.ani(,  was 

*«dod  off  into  two  apartment,  not  in  realitv, 
"  7 -V  1D  nan>p-  Into  one  of  these,  hastily  and 
^eyimprovi^  sent*  and  desks  were pfaced. 
and  this  was  the  pioneer  schoolroom  in  San- 

!!  u.  "W1Whip-  Th"  J™™*  NJ-  t^'her,  who 
and  quite  well  educated,  taught 


**»  months,  receiving  a  small  subscription 
or  her  senic*  in  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
^w  chlldrtm  under  her  charge  from  scarcely  no 
7*  °r  8latt,s  or  ai'l>arat.Ls.  Often  when 
™  *° th"  "<"r  to  ^d,  one  book 

J  rW«n,ml  t»  **rve  the  whole  class,  each 
«n  w  taking  it  in  turn  and  reading,  while  \ 

■LSn^        ^  «  mischievously 
"  ppod  blt«  °*  woo,!  across  the  room  at  so,  " 
kUowstudent 


at  such  schools  as  the  one  just  described 
were  considered  amply  sufficient  for  any  one 
not  desiring  a  collegiate  education,  and  the 
young  men  and  women  were  graduated  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  The 
children  were  not  Bent  to  school  until  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  about  fifteen  years.  Here 
was  hcdd  the  first  spelling-school,  and  here  the 
neighbors  -men.  women  and  children— camo 
to  see  who  could  "  spell  the  school  down."  But 
the  "going  home  with  the  gals"  was  what 
afforded  the  most  pleasure,  and  all  the  different 
degrees  of  courage  were  exhibited  by  the  pio- 
neer boys,  when   it  camo  to  the  "asking" 
point;  and  the  long  walk  by  moonlight  through 
the  forest  paths,  arm-in-arm,  when  the  spell- 
ing had  ended,  was  a  memorable  event,  for 
••  Here  maiden*  were  xighing.  tad  fragrant  their  sigh, 
As  the  fl  >wer  of  the  Aura  just  oped  by  a  bee; 
And  precious  their  tears  as  that  rain  from  the  sky 

Which  turns  into  r carls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea. 
Oh!  think  what  the  kiss  and  (he smile  must  he  worth. 

When  the  sigh  and  the  tear  are  so  perfect  in  bliss. 
And  own.  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
ft  i«  this,  it  is  this." 

Miss  Hogan  also  taught  the  following  sum- 
mer in  the  same  cabin,  but  her  school  was 
thinly  attended.  During  tho  winter  of  lS'.'T- 
28,  Mr.  Dewey  taught  a  term  of  three  months 
in  his  own  cabin.  His  cabin  was  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  and  was  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate between  fifteen  and  twenty  children, 
who  came  to  him  for  instruction.  The  inte- 
rior of  his  cabin  was  arranged  similarly  to  the 
one  described  above,  though  it  was  lighted  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  There 
were  three  windows,  each  containing  four 
panes  of  glass,  ami  these,  in  connection  with 
the  m  l  ly  light  of  the  great  fire-place,  afforded 


what  w.is  onsidere  I  abun  lant  light  U 


the  children  to  read,  writ  -  and  cipher  without 
fatiguing  the  eyes.    Mr.  Dewey  was  a  well 
educated  man,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of 
In  early  years,  two  or  three    having  taught  an  unusually  successful  school. 
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He  continued  to  teach  in  his  cabin  until  the 
first  schoolhouso  was  erected,  in  which  ho 
afterward  taught  many  terms.    Miss  Mary 
Ann  Higbv  taught  B  ihort  torm  in  Dowey's 
cabin  during  the  summer  of  1828.   She  after- 
ward tanght  many  terms  in  Sandusky  and 
adjoining  townships.    Several  of  the  old  set- 
tlors think  that  school  was  taught  in  the 
township  two  or  throe  years  beforo  1826,  but 
they  are  unable  to  give  the  date,  the  name  of 
the  first  teacher,  or  any  incidents  or  circum- 
stances connected  with  such  schools.    In  the 
absence  of  anv  definite  evidence,  those  early  , 

schools,  if  such  there  were,  must  remain  in  1  was  used  many  years,  and  ^n 
doubt  as  to  their  existence.    Several  of  the  ,  comparatively  late  ^ 

earliest  settler,  were  men  of  fine  culture  who  |  ^£^ZZ*  of 

could  appreciate  the  blessings  and  advantages  ,  in  about  18*8,  in  the  norui 
of  education.    They  had  large  families  of  I  the  township.    Average  wages  £ 
children,  in  whose  rapid  intellectual  and  moral  ,  teachers,  and  the  school  system  bas  been 
progress  they  were  deeply  interested.    This  !  ferior  to  that  of  no  other  country  town** 
would  seem  to  imply  that  schools  were  taught    in  the  county. 


as  early  as  accords  with  tbo  opinions  of  the 
early  settlers.    It  was  not  until  1830,  that  a 
hewed-log  schoolhou.se  was  built,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lsaac  Henry's  farm.    Who  the  first 
teachers  were,  and  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  first  sessions  of  school,  are  items  no 
longer  remembered.    This  building  was  used 
about  fifteen  years,  when  a  frame  one  was  built 
to  take  it*  place.    The  second  schoolhouso 
was  built  south  of  the  river,  in  1838.  The 
whole  neighborhood  turned  out,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  and  the  building  was 
designed  and  erected  in  one  day. 
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CUAPTER  XVIII. 

WHETSTONE  TOWNSHIP — SANDUSKY  PLAINS     EARLY  ^Kl™^  J^m^ 
IMPROVEMENTS — GROWTH  OF  V1LLAUES-CHUUCH  AND  SCHOOL  HISTORY 


THE  human  mind  delights  in  novelty  and 
variety,  anil  the  whole  being  demands  a 
change  or  pursuits.  Nature's  countless  designs 
are  never  frustrated.    Harmony  and  logical  se- 
quence are  found  everywhere  pervading  the 
laws  of  nature  by  both  theologian  and  atheist. 
The  appetite,  cloyed  with  continual  sweets, 
loves  the  relief  afforded  by  bitterness.  The 
traveler  becomes  weary  with  the  sight  of  un- 
ending plains  or  a  continuous  range  of  eleva- 
tions, and  loves  to  see  small  vales  encircled 
with  hills  and  cloud-capped  mountains.  Weary 
with  the  long  journey  through  the  tiresome 
forests  of  Ohio,  the  early  settler  was  attracted 
to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship.   In  early  years,  they  were  the  most  no- 


„  feature  in  the  township  ;  but,  since  the 
surrounding  woods  have  been  partly  cleared 
away  and  the  Plains  in  many  places  have  be- 
come covered  with  forest  trees.  It  requires  care- 
ful scrutiny  to  detect  prairie  from  woodland. 
The  Plains  originally  comprised  fully  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  township,  extending  far  down 
the  Scioto  Valley,  and,  on  the  boundary  lines, 
were  irregular,  sending  off  long  spurs  iuto  DM 
woods,  and  being  pierced  in  turn  by  long, 
knifi'likc   projections   of  forest  land.  Some 
portions  or  considerable  extent  are  free  from 
trees,  though  generally  the  surface  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  "lone  trees"  or  small 
groups  varying  in  size  from  half  a  dozen  to 
several  hundred.    The  plains  extend  largely 
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over  Bucyrus  and  Dallas  Townships  Mid  Tar 
down  into  Marion  County,  covering  quite  an 
extensive  tract  of  land.    In  WhetMone  Town- 
^'•P  they  arc  generally  flat,  though  the  monot- 
ony .s  relieved  by  knobs  of  clay  and  gravel 
deported  with  the  drill  formations.    Many  of 
he*,  knob*  were  originally  covered  with  tr'ees. 
«  "  observable  that  all  the  trees  growing  on 
Pla.ns  are  comparatively  small,  having  an 
approx.mate  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  Thin 
«ee.„s  to  indicate  that  k-fore  the" advent  of  the 
w'"te  settler*  the  plains  were  swept  over  by 
,     ■  "**  kePl  down  the  growths  of  forest 
But  »'^r  the  land  »M  p.mhased  by 
he  p-oneer  and  the  Indian  had  dUappeared, 
Z  de"",t'tiVe  fi™         avoided  ami  the  trees 

^  -r°W"    The  plains  were  early  Covered 
*'«  tall  rank  grass  aiui  WW(Js  that 

»n  exeunt  hiding-place  for  wild  animals. 
WBm  the  gn*.  was  dry  and  the  wind  blew 
h  anly  ,he  I„(iian8  were  ,„  ^  ^  rf  ^ 

2  00  t«e  windward  side,  and  then 

Postmg  themselves  to  leeward,  shot  down  the 

J-  e  hat  flw,  fore  the  burning  gnus.  The 
ar  c  twljlUi(jetttetd|d  ^  but  .twag 

J .  nectary  ,0  avoid  the  fires,  as  the  cabins 

Man,*™'"  WerC  ^  (laMS<'r  °f  MoK  b«™ed. 

wUh  ikTS  Hfter  1,10  firet  ntUen  arrived, 
"Mette  Uyandots  were  still  on  their  rvserva- 
n  they  were  in  the  habit  of  establishing 

h   hunT  0Ut*i(h  U,dr  °*»  ^  «  '-ever 
e  huntmg  or  trapping  was  good,  and  where 

tiers  Tl"01  piVC  UW  m"Ch  <),rt  n8e  10  t,ac  **"  I 
cours  W<?re  CUr,nin^  and  adopted  this  | 

When  w    Te  th°  krame  in  their  nervation, 
vnever  they  approached  a  settlement,  they 

P<nlsTTt0rnp<i  *°  g'tVC  the  W,liP  to  ^ 

St r"nit?inonl,'e^-with'^p 

white 1        » S°mC  °f  them  8ai(i-  •t"^»^ 
riv.lin  ^T'     TLP>'  Werc  not"nous   beggars,  1 

?  the  modern  "tramp"  in  skill  and  ex- 
J"   ncy.    ^  hen  t,,e  80UJm  fuikHl  t<j 

wat,h  ,      aU'gV  ""  ,ldoPted-    A  cabin  was 

wa^«i  untll  the  ,,UBbaml  and 


I 


gone,  when  the  Indians  presented  themselves 
with  scowling  faces,  exhibiting  an  array  of 
weapons  that  were  an  "open  sesame"  to  the 
I  woman's  lavish  generosity.    A  small  encamp- 
ment was  located  one  fall  near  the  center 
of  the  township,  on  Whetstone  Creek.    An  old 
Indian,  named  '•  Crum,"  was  among  them  with 
his  squaw  and  a  "new"   papoose.  Several 
young  women  in  the  neighborhood  went  one 
day  to   view   the   little  stranger,  that  lay 
wrnp|>ed  in  blankets  and  furs,  swinging  in  its 
cradle  of  deer  thongs  strapped  to  trees.  The 
young  women  went  forward  and  U»gan  raising 
the  garments  to  see  the  face  of  the  little  one. 
but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter from  .Mr.  and  Mis.  Crum,  who  pointed  to 
I  the  other  extremity  of  the  bundle,  signifying 
that  the  face  could  be  found  there.    The  young 
women,  though  confused  at  first  by  their  mis- 
take and  the  laughter  of  the  Indians,  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  join  in  the  merriment 
at  their  own  expense.    The  young  women's 
descendants  are  yet  laughing  at  the  mistake  of 
their  grandmothers. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  Whetstone  Town . 
ship  is  uncertain,  though  the  old  settlers  say 
that  it  was  very  probably  in  1824.    The  land 
was  surveyed  in  182]  or  1822,  and  the  township 
I  then  received  its  appropriate  range  and  num- 
1  bar.    It  took  its  name  from  the  principal  stream 
draining  it,  and  its  name  was  the  one  suggested 
by  the  settlers  when  they  petitioned  for  the 
creation  of  the  township.    The  township,  as 
origiually  created,  was  six  miles  square ;  but, 
in  1835,  when  San  dusky  and  Jackson  Town- 
ships wen1  altered,  the  eastern  tier  of  fractional 
sections  Iweame  a  part  of  the  latter  township. 
Rut.  some  time  previous  to  this  event,  these 
sections  had  been  annexed  to  Sandusky  Town- 
ship, as  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  extract  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  in  18.15, 
and  given  in  the  history  of  Sandusky-  Township, 
which  appears  in  this  work.    After  1835  and 
until  1845.  the  township  of  Whetstone  was  five 
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miles  square  ;  but.  at  the  latter  date,  when  Wy- 
andot County  was  created,  and  nearly  all  the 
townships  in  Crawford  County  were  altered,  the 
fractional  tier  of  Motions  men  lion  in  I  above,  was 
re-annexed  to  Whetstone  Township,  of  which 
it  has  since  formed  part.  There  were  also  added 
to  this  township  twelve  sections— two  tiers — 
from  Marion  County,  thus  making  Whetstone  the 
largest  township  in  the  county.  At  present,  it 
comprises  forty  full  sections  and  eight  factional 
ones,  and  has  an  area  of  almost  2S,ui)0  acres. 
There  is  no  existing  account  of  the  names  of 
the  first  officers.  The  township  is  favorably 
situated,  none  of  its  territorv  being  farther  than 
eight  miles  from  either  Uucyrus  or  tialion. 
This  gives  the  citizens  the  boon  of  a  choice  of 
markets,  which  they  greatly  prize. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  the  township,  especially 
on  the  flat  prairie  land,  is  deep  and  black,  and 
is  largely  composed  of  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Numerous  banks  of  drill  clay  and  gravel 
are  found  along  the  course  of  the  shallow  <  )len- 
tangy.  The  water  of  the  creek  is  turbid,  pre- 
senting a  faint,  milky  appearance,  evidently 
caused  by  many  small  sulphur  springs  that  feed 
it.  As  has  been  said,  the  Olentangy  is  the 
principal  stream.  It  flows  from  Polk  Town- 
ship, entering  Section  13.  thence  flowing  across 
Sections  35,  26,  27,  22,  28,  33,  5  and  4  on  the 
lower  extremity,  and  leaving  the  township  from 
Section  S.  It  and  its  branch.  Mud  Run,  drain 
about  two-thirds  of  the  surface.  The  latter 
stream  has  its  source  in  Section  17.  and  firms 
across  Sections  20,  10,  30,  31.  and  enters  Bucy- 
rus  Township.  Most  of  the  surface  north  of 
the  Gallon  road  is  drained  by  small  branches 
of  Sandusky  River.  This  river  flows  across 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Section  C. 
The  beautiful  Scioto  ltiver  has  its  source  in  the 
western  part  or  the  township.  This  division  of 
the  county  is  thus  situated  on  the  Ohio  water- 
shed, as  part  of  its  water  reaches  Lake  Erie 
and  part  the  Ohio  River.  It  has  a  few  flat 
portions  poorly  drained,  but  generally  the  town- 


ship has  excellent  drainage,  and  the  soil  is  kept 
in  fine  working  condition. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  past  The  settlers  began  to  ap- 
pear before  the  land  lieeame  marketable ;  and. 
so  great  was  the  rush  after  1820,  and  before 
1827.  that  as  many  as  thirty  families  had  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part.  There  were  but  few 
Germans  at  first,  though  many  of  those  genial 
and  hospitable  people  known  as  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  '  came  with  the  New  Knglanders.  who 
composed  the  majority  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
Looking  from  the  present,  it  would  ap|>carwise 
for  the  first  settlers  t»  select  the  prairie  land, 
which  could  be  cultivated  almost  immediately  , 
bat  this  they  did  not  do,  partly  because  there 
was  no  market  for  grain,  and  partly  because  the 
settlers  imagined  that  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  timber  would  Im>  largely  destroyed, 
which  led  them  to  select  farms  covered  with 
heavy  groves  of  black  walnut  or  oak.  and  to 
leave  the  prairie  land  for  subsequent  settlers, 
using  it  in  the  meantime  to  supply  themselves 
with  hay  and  with  pasture  for  the  few  horses, 
cattle  und  sheep  that  had  ln>en  brought  in  from 
the  Fast.  The  ambition  of  the  early  settler  was 
to  live  well,  ami  to  secure  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  land  that  was  U'ing  taken  up  so  rapidly 
around  him.  He  raised  a  small  crop  of  com 
ami  potatoes,  pulverizing  the  former  in  mortars 
made  from  an  oak  block,  and  roasting  the  lat- 
ter iu  the  ashes  of  the  capacious  fire-place. 
Joseph  Stewart,  now  an  old  man  of  fourscore 
years,  remembers  of  going  to  bed  many  a  night 
with  no  supper  except  roasted  potatoes  and  milk. 
The  corn-meal  prepared  with  the  mortar  anil 
pestle  was  coarse  ,  but.  when  eaten  under  the 
stimulus  of  long  fasts  (a  common  occurrence  for 
the  early  settler),  was  greatly  relished.  The 
cows  of  the  settlers  furnished  them  with  milk- 
that  all-important  factor  in  domestic  economy. 
Horses  and  cattle  suffered  severely  lrom  mos- 
quitoes, that  came  in  clouds  from  the  surround- 
ing marshes.    This  harassing  annoyance,  afid 
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*^^£tt£r£  as  to, bui,<i  r  —  -  ~ 

I'»lian  ponies  lived  on  and  '   '       n  ^  P»».  water  were 

'^^\ml,nA^l!^SS^1m'    ll,"Wcame  i"t"        tmrnnW,,  «  follow :  In 

•  mast  "-beech  and iLTvt,  ,       ,       "!,°n         " '  =  h  t821.  J**»  «*»  Pailfloder  and  Hli 

Tl-ey  were  often  ;,i,o  f  l,  V  '       ,         ST  ^'^  Hw,co,,k  !,n,,  a  fc"  oth™  : 

«■«  M«  pounds.  It,  t Xt^«  rrn^S  T  r                   ^       «™  W,,,iam- 

at  fro,,,  seven^  n  ^t '  „    L   ,    ,     ,°  ^  ""^  iU,,,  Jo90Ph-  a"  ov'r  l™rt.v 

%  pound,    TuJ'^    ZJ^  Tr  7  T  T '  *"  """™L            ^  *"»'»' 

'i«le  |^™i^„wr     f   ^,  .anWhis.  John   Stien,  Henrv  Manner. 

U-I.v  Tlu-ir  IT'  8W'nC  0f  Lvman  Pa"  h-  ••n»tl*«of  Samuel,  wbo  had 
""•-no,,, I;.;.;  ,; „7J7  '^J*         ™"«""h«  ^istopher  Bear, 

"-"purposes  ^  •MH«fi*«''P^    "-an  and  A  r  Bow.-.  William  Hamilton. 

^deratLcd  a  len  ,         ,    r         T  **"  «'"< 

^fonnidahleweai l  ,u  n;«™«'^«*    «*!*«;  in  ls,»*  Hu,ri,  Trimble.  Oeorgc  IN,. 

the  s„o„;;      r  an"-  <w  ™t,,cr  r"r,,wai,i*   ^   *«■  ™™> 

Cher  had  (li  ,■.  '    HS  Armstnai-r  and  others  ;  in  1S24,  Robert 

-inowereZid        r  U'e    ^  Ch»ri"  «•"»'»'»■ 

w,uWwi)lure  iliiMm     T  U'  Property  of  those  who    Isaac  and  Casper  Kiehelher.er  and  others  ;  in 

f°r  pork  U  e«rn     IT  W?  'iu,te  a  ,lL''n:,,",    1  s-5'  A<,"»  Keifer.  .John  Lining  and  Boh,rt 

"•en dofaK .J!,:  •,;u1,;'"; M:,rri,nau-  w«,k-r= in «wio5 

Ruevrus  hf»u''llt  IK  ,n;n'ant;K-  '»^id  Sava-e.  John  Heinlen  John  Brelnuan, 

'"^ion  rorme,   . •  •  "              hog*  °"  C°m-  Isaftt>  Bo-Vl'r  ,lobcrt  Walker.  Oliver  Jones  and 

—  authorize!,  u  "VS:U"l,Hkv('itV     "°  otll(,rs-     M:l".v  ■»""•  c:u„e  in  during  the  years 

«eliansre  for  .    l  °r  ,0        K"'M,S  in  tlmt  ,mvc         nientioned,  but  their  names  are 

live  weight    Tl  ^  ' "  PW  ,mn,,r"1    w,,,v  ,r"in  -N"L'H-  Hn-latid  or  the  Middle  States. 

»  the  rCarinc  "  >  ,"0."*l,,,,,v,,  il  P"'^.  and.  with  but  few  exeeption,  hxateil  on  the 
nothin„  not  p  .  ,alten,tnS  "f  the  swine  eost  three  tiers  of  sections  on  the  north.  Among 
'hatdurinffth/r  !i  r','1WU,U'r"  Tho  result  H:w  the  most  prominent  of  the  earlv  settlers 
fattest  the  s  ft  VPar-  Whc"  UO**  Wm'    WaS  the  fatnilv  °r  H,)-rh  StcWttrt      Thit  lua» 

b^todrive  th  "Ut  >Vi'h  4ogf>  a"d    had  corn<!  from  Irc'lam,•  an,«  ua'»  »»'ed  many 

of  the  scttl  ni  l"froint,,t'w","l''  Several  years  in  CumlkTlanrl  Uountv.  Penn.  In  IS.'l". 
drivin.r  (lro  ™  mnsi(lcra'»>e  money  by    he  left  Pennsylvania,  and  traveled  twentv- 

City.  "  or  fort-v  to  Sandusky    four  days  with  his  family  in  a  wagon  drawn  l»y 

^he  north©     h  four  hnrses.  arriving  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where 

%'ht  or  to  o»«  Of  the  township  was  settled  his  familv  remained,  while  he  went  to  Whet- 
This  *as  b(^ayearS  |be'"0re  s,>uthorn  hnlf-  1  8t"ne  Township.  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  to 
desirable  th  """h  *•  tion  na*r  Boeyiua  waa  select  a  farm.  Favorable  reports  were  in  cir- 
'     ough,  in  a  few  years,  the  settlers    culation  at  Mansfield  as  to  the  fertile  land  and 
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valuable  forests  in  the  New  Purchase,  and  the 
reports,  reaching  the  East,  induced  thousands 
of  intelligent  and  wealthy  fanners  to  go  to 
the  West,  where  the  price  of  a  load  of  wood  to- 
day would  purchase  an  acre  of  land,  covered 
with  heavy  walnut  or  oak  forests.    The  reports 
were  so  favorable  that  Mr.  Stewart  went  to 
Whetstone  Township  and  selected  240  acres, 
which  he  entered  at  Delaware  for  1300.  This 
land  was  on  Section  8.     The  family  remained 
near  Mansfield  until  the  next  spring,  renting,  in 
in  the   meantime,  a  small   portion  of  land 
owned  by  James  Hedges,  and  putting  in  a 
small  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  on  shares. 
While  the  family  remained  at  Mansfield,  the 
father  and  sons  went  to  Whetsone  and  built  a 
round-log  cabin,  twenty  feet  square,  having  one 
room,  one  door  and  one  window.    The  logs  on 
the  inside  of  the  cabin  were  roughly  hewed  off. 
the  door  was  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  and  the 
family  were  proud  of  the  distinction  of  having 
a  window  which  contained  four  panes  of  glass. 
In  this  rude  cabin,  they  began  life  in  the  back- 
woods.   Mrs.  Stewart  was  in  feeble  health,  and 
the  family  had  brought  with  them  a  widowed 
lady,   named  Betsey  Anderson,  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  much  of  the  household  duties. 
A  few  calves  and  sheep  were  driven  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  these  were  carefully  guarded 
and  fed.    The  calves,  when  four  years  old,  were 
driven  to  Sandusky  City  and  sold  for  f  10  per 
head :   but  the  sheep  did  not  thrive  so  well.  . 
They  all  died,  except  two,  from  eating  some  | 
poisonuiis  weed  growing  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  plain.     One  or  tluse  two  was  so  badly 
poisoned  that  it  swelled  up  to  twice  its  natural 
size,  but  was  saved  by  a  lavish  dose  of  whisky. 
The  ramily  brought  with  them  a  small  copper 
still,  which  was  sold  soon  alter  their  arrival. 
The  sons  in  after  years  occupied  many  positions 
of  honor  in  the  township  and  county.  James 
Stewart  served  as  one  of  the  three  Associate 
Judges  of  the  county  in  alsiut  1830,  and,  at 
one  time,  was  Mayor  of  Bucyrus.  Himself 


ind  other  sons  of  the  family  served  frequently 
as  Justices  of  the  Peace.    William,  the  eldest 
sot,  went  to  Kentucky,  and  what  became  of 
him  is  unknown  to  his  relatives  now  living  in 
the  county.    John,  James  and  Hugh  are  dead, 
and  Joseph  is  the  only  child  of  Hugh  Stewart 
Sr.,  left  living  to  tell  the  tale  of  hardship,  an, 
privation  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.     •  ™ 
Lther  did  a  few  years  after  reaching  the 
c  ,unty,  and  her  death  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Whetstone  Township. 

The  Parcher  family,  in  early  times,  was 
among  the  most  prominent.    Samuel  came  to 
this  division  of  the  county  in  1820,  with  the 
family  of  Ralph  Bacon.    He  had  been  employed 
,,v  Bacon  to  drive  an  ox  team  from  I'amesville 
Ohio  to  Whetstone  Township.    Bacon  entered 
240  acres  of  land,  partly  in  each  of  the  two 
townships.  Whetstone  and  Liberty,  and  his 
cabin  was  erected  in  Liberty.  Immediately 
after  their  arrival.  Bacon  em  ploy  ed  Parcher  to 
maul  10,000  rails,  for  which  he  was  to  reeene 
$50    The  next  year.  Samuel  s  four  brothers, 
named  als.ve.  came  on,  and  the  brothers  to- 
other entered  considerable  land  on  Section  A, 
and  b,.2an  improving  it.     Benjamin  was  the  | 
only  married  one  of  the  brothers,  and  one  large 
cabin  served  as  home  for  all.    Samuel  was  en, 
ployed  by  Judge  Merriman  to  haul  the  lust  | 
stock  of  goods  to  Bucyrus.    This  was  ,i»  18-1 
or  1822.    After  the  goods  had  arrived,  the  re- 
port became  current  that  the  stock  consisted  of 
nothing  but  a  half-dozen  handkerehiets  and  a 
few  pounds  of  powder;  but  the  reader  is  as- 
sured that  this  report  was  probably  erroneous^ 
In  about  1828,  the  Parcher  brothers  bu.lt  a 
saw-mill  on  their  farm.    It  was  a  small  affair 
with  an  "up-and-down"  saw,  and  was  run  l>) 
horse  power.    At  the  same  time,  they  I *g™ 
the  distillation  of  whisky,  and  ground  lb* 
I  strain  on  a  small  horse-mill,  with  the  usual 
1  -nigger-head"  stones.     Neither  of  the  unlls 
nor  the  distillery  proved  profitable,  and.  after 
running  two  or  three  years,  the  three  were  Ui»- 
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2££  CUv"  T  T  bOUght  ^  a"  im,,0rt'U,t  item  ia  Pure 

P^trL  '  ^  <Wndaota  of  the  «-  «  raritv.  an.)  when  the  surface  of 

ear W      ,  J  T  am0n*  W"**0**  marshes  and  swamps  of  stagnant  water  Wells 

-rihrt  and  most  mtol.igent  citi.cn,    Their  we,  dug  with  greaTdiffieu.ty.  and  when  r^ly 


family  history  accompanies  this  work, 
more  than  possible  that  John  Kent  located  in 
the  township  in  1819,  as  he  had  an  acrcor  more 
cleared  around  Us  Cabin  in  the  summer  of  1820. 
Poring  that  summer,  and  for  a  few  subsequent 


for  us...  were  largely  filled  with  surface  water, 
that  could  not  be  kept  out.    Some  settlers  pre- 
ferred to  locate  near  promising  village*,  regard 
less  of  water,  trusting  that  time  would  furnish 
them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest. 


venrs  <»th  U,i       i-     .  .  '  ""  suppiy  oi  tne  purest. 

nd  hTd  he"^"      H°  r  a"  ^  ^  ^    Va'UahlP  reganll.w,  of  L  wnole, 

on  hi, .  a  Hn>°rm  a^d  fathl>r  am>  »"»«h-r  "ess  of  their  land  from  villages.  They 
love  and  77  V**™*  Wlth  «lial  »<*    ignorant   of   the  fact   that  their 

wen  »       T°"    hh  and  ,>,,il!,n,i<  r  oddl   '",UW8  *™  i»  »  <-o»t.^  where  ague  .and 

crtinennT        .7""*'  "'"^     E"         *  I  Were  the  Certain  rc8ult  of  t,,e  f'^tious 

itetl  n..   *  , 61 '  ™  manufacturing  a  lim-    climate  ;  and,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  skill 

I  amity  ot  rough  furniture  as  early  as    at  their  command,  they  endeavored  to  guard 

n«u,ri  t     T"  18f"  '  ht' eftil,wl  ^at    a)!:""8t   the  stressing  effect-   of  malarial 

a        J  "1  ,,ng  l>rom,nt'utl>'  wnmi-l«l  with    diseases.    Doctors  came  to  Buevrus  at  an  early 

hely  a  3  ,t  Untrgr°Und  MlW  He  ^  !  ***  were  tne  ones  eoiployed  by  the  set'- 
of  even  m0ral  Md  8°cial  dut*  1  t,ere  of  Whetstone.    Calomel  and  quinine  were 

escanin  ""L*0  4188,81  lhe  runaway  slaves  in  dealt  out  in  quantities  that  are  incompatible 
the  1  Una<l:l-  and  to  render  obnoxious    with  the  medical  logic  of  to-day,  which  requires 

where"  miU'nng  a  renr,ition  of  escaping  slaves  that  the  desired  results  be  attained  by  the  use 
»k„    V?r.     nd*    He  made  no  concealment  of  I  of  the  least  possible  quantity  of  medieJne 


be  fact  that  he  fed  and  carried  every  runaway 
that  came  to  his  dwelling  to  the  next  point 
aearer  the  slave's  earthly  paradise-Canada 

e  was  careful,  howover,  not  to  be  caught  in 
h.s  acts  and  thus  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
Jr.  luc  slave*  were  brought  to  him  by  Peter 

est,  who  lived  near  New  Winchester,  and  who 
a  so  openly  avowed  his  belief  in  the  sin  of 

bJrLand  ,ntenlion  to  thwart  the  laws  he 
TOed  to  be  unjust  and  unholy.  It  is  likely 
lesc  men  assisted  dozens  of  slaves  in  es- 
«Ping  to  Canada.  Just  where  the  slaves  were 
j»n*eyed  from  (Well's  house  is  a  mystery  that 
as  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  but  was  probnblv 
W  some  citizen  at  or  near  Annapolis. 

Settlers  who  located  near  the  center  of  the 
w^nsh.p,  were  unusually  careful  to  build  their 
■as  near  springs  of  good  water.    This  was 


These  medicines  were  found  abundantly  in 
every  cabin,  and  were  universally  regarded  as 
an  unfailing  panacea  for  all  the  various  types 
of  disease.    In  early  springtime,  the  cabin  that 
did  not  contain  a  case  or  two  of  "  shakes,"  be- 
came a  conspicuous  object.    Pioneers  with  frail 
constitutions,  who  came  West,  hoping  that 
"roughing  it  "  would  soon  bring  them  the  price- 
less boon  of  good  health,  found  to  their  sorrow 
that  sickness  alone,  repaid  them  for  the  trouble 
until  death  came  to  relieve  them  of  earthly 
tribulations.     Often  during  the  cold,  dreary 
month  of  March,  every  member  in  large  fami- 
lies was  ailing ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  whole  families  u  shaking"  at  the  same  timef 
as  they  bent  over  the  roaring  fire-place.  This 
was  true  of  all  Ohio,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
termed  by  the  settlers  the  "  shakers'  paradise." 
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...  „fBioHnn«  Unrclv  ilisap-    the  best  null  of  its  kind  in  me  wv»u:»  p 

Ague  and  kindred  aflltctions   mrgen  ,  ,n<-„j  flf  miIri   brush,  stones, 

the  end  of  the  first  year,  Campbell  had  cleared  j 


wheel  thi 

ni«hed  the  saw  with  motion.  It  did  good  work 
for  many  ream,  but  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
Of  careless  owners,  who  allowed  the  dam  to 
break,  which  ended  the  career  of  the  mm 


George 


Swcnev  was  one  of  the  owners,  run- 


ning it  successfully  for  five  years.    Paul  Hed- 
dick  also  owned  a  saw-mill  on  the  Olentangy, 
which  was  erected  about  the  time  the  hber- 
hanlt  mill  was  built.    It  ran  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  well  patronised.    It  was  near 
'the  Kberhardt  mill  that  a  murder  occurred  soon 
after  1830.    Two  wealthy  men  of  the  bast, 
named  Hammer  and  Bender,  had  come  out 
West  as  far  as  Mansfield.  Ohio,  looking  for 
land.    While  they  were  stopping  at  the  hotel 
in  Mansfield,  it  became  known  that  each  had  m 
his  possession  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 
After  stopping  for  several  days  and  making  in- 
quiries abont  the  land  farther  west,  they  jour- 


eight  acres,  a  portion  of  which  was  ou  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  and  required  but  little  labor  to 
prepare  it  for  the  plow.    He  planted  a  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes,  and.  in  a  few  years,  had  saved 
money  enough  to  purchase  more  land.    He  se- 
lected his  land,  and  made  preparations  to  start 
for  Delaware  to  enter  it    Jacob  Bowers  and 
Henry  Lininger  had  their  eye*  on  the  same 
piece*  and  employed  Henry  Remson,  an  early 
school-teacher,  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers, 
giving  a  description  of  the  land.    When  they 
reached  Delaware,  they  discovered  that  their 
documents  did  not  accurately  locate  the  land. 
They  started  back  to  correct  the  error ;  but 
Campbell,  in  the  meantime,  had  obtained  the 
Decenary  papers,  and  had  gone  to  Delaware, 
entering  the  land  about  the  time  the  others 
reached  home.    When  the  latter  learned  what 
had  transpired,  they  were  greatly  mortified. 

Quite  an  extensive  settlement  was  formed  near  |  neyed  on  as  far  as  Gabon,  and  were a  P 
Mr.  Campbell  s  cabin.    Van  Voorhis,  Hamil-  j  pnnied  by  two  strangers.  who  had  J-ned^ 
ton,  King,  dinger.  Poe,  Clark,  Jones  and  several 


1 


others  settled  near  the  Olentangy.  where  ever- 
flowing  springs  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of 
pure  water.  These  settlers  were  mostly  Scotch- 
Irish,  from  the  Keystone  State,  and  nearly  all. 
when  they  came,  drove  in  small  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  or  hogs. 

Several  manufacturing  enterprises  and  trades 
arose  in  early  years,  to  supply  the  settlers 
with  much-needed  articles  used  in  farm  and  do- 
mestic economy.  Barney  and  David  Kberhardt 


soon  after  leaving  Mansfield,  and  who  seemed 
quite  social  and  friendly.  The  party,  now  in- 
creased to  four,  took  dinner  at  Gabon,  and  trav- 
eled on  until  thev  reached  a  lonely  place  on  the 
Olentangy.  near  the  Kberhardt  mill,  when  one 
of  the  strangers  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket  and  shot  Bender  through  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
other  stranger  struck  Hammer  a  terrible  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  heavy  cane,  stretching  him 
on  the  ground.    The  murderers  im- 
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mediately  left  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  without 
tak«ng  the  gold  of  their  victim*,  leaving  the 
pistol  ami  an  overcoat  on  the  ground.  It  j9  8lip. 
P«ed  that  they  became  frightened  by  bearing 
voices  of  the  men  at  the  mill,  who  were 
dnvmg  the  oxen.    The   murderers  e*ea,x,l. 
a"  sul^l<"'»tly  eould  not  !«  traced  Render 
was  dead,  bin  Hammer  .soon  recovered  con- 
pousncss  and  roused  the  men  at  the  mill,  who 
*gan  routing  the  wools  after  the  murderers. 
J w.thout  avail.  Hammer  conveyed  the  body 
•*  Ml  friend  Kast.  when:  it  was  buried 

Michael  Nye  owned  a  small  horse-mill  on  his 
l«»  in  1838  or  164U.  Abraham  Holmes  also 
wned  one  abort  the  same  time.  These  mills 
*«l  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  extensive 
Jonring-mllh  on  Sandusky  River.  Their  as- 
P'ratu,„s  were  modestly  confined  to  the  grind- 
tog  of  I  coarse  grade  of  corn-meal,  and  were 


tinue  the  brick  business.    His  neighbor,  John 
Boyer,  did,  however,  although  he  burned  but 
two  or  three  small  kilns.    It  was  about  this 
time  or  soon  afterward  that  a  brick  house  was 
built,  whic  h  is  yet  standing  on  the  John  Boyer 
farm.    Phillip  ('linger  dug  many  of  the  early 
wells,  and  finally  lost  his  life  from  injuries  re- 
eeived  by  falling  into  oue  of  them.  John 
Boyer  an  I  William  Kitzsimmons  kept  tavern 
in  the  township  as  early  as  1830.    Boyer  was 
located  on  the  (ialion  Road,  and  his  tavern  was 
known  far  and  near  as  the  •  Blue  Ball  Tavern.  ' 
On  the  top  of  a  high  post  in  front  of  the  door 
was  fastened  a  huge  round  ball  which  had  l>een 
painted  blue.    This  gave  name  and  fame  to 
the  tavern,  which  had  an  extensive  patronage, 
and  was  the  source  of  a  lar-:e  income  to  the 
owner.    It  was  located  on  the  farm  of  John 
Holmes.     Kitzsimmons'  tavern  received  a  fair 


run  more  as  »n  „..,  ,r  ,   ,    """"^      mammons   tavern  receives!  a  fai 

a  »eZI!  T      T       "-ommodat.on  than  as    patronage.     It  was  located  on  the  route  lead 


•  scheme  to  make  money.    They  continued  a 
»W  years  and  were  then  discontinued.    In  the 
>«»r  1*24,  James  Armstrong  built  the  lirst 
,    "  ,,aving  a  shingle  roof.    Where  his  shin- 
gh»  were  obtained,  like  many  other  early  events 
*U  probably  remain  locke<l  forever  in  the  jew- 
«*l  casket  of  the  muse  of  history.  The 
Oinniey  was  not  in  keeping  with  the'  roof,  as 
,  ***       of  sticks  laid  croas-wiae  and  tnor- 
^1  together  with  clay  mud.    The  inference 
"'at  .Mr.  Armstrong  soon  saw  the  incongruity 
*  the  arrangement,  as,  i„  the   spring  of 
-<••  he  burnt,!  a  small  kiln  of  brick  and  tore 
JW«  the  old  chimney,  substituting  bricks  in 
of  tue  ^ay  an,l  sticks.    Another  in- 
» nee  is  that  he  was  a  progressive  man  and  a 
W  ol  neatness  and  order.    His  bricks  were 
be  first  burned  in  the  township,  if  not  in  the 
«°«nty,and  his  chimney  was  the  first  of  its 
«M,  "*>  soon  excited  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
»,  all  of  whom  wanted  brick  chimneys  after 
fashion  was  fixed.    The  remainder  of  the 
«M  were  sold  to  unknown  neighbors  for  an 
nknown  i'ri^-    Mr.  Armstrong  did  not  eon- 


ing  from  Bueyrus  to  Delaware,  which,  in  an 
early  day,  was  well  traveled  by  pioneers  west- 
ward bound. 

In  November,  1810,  the  village  ofOlentangy 
was  laid  out    The  projectors  and  proprietors 
were  Paul  J.  Heddieh,  George  Sweney  and  Wm. 
Snyder.    Forty-seven  lots  were  laid  out  on  the 
northern  half  of  Section  2<>,  on  the  (ialion  Road, 
and  the  little  town  began  to  grow.    A  .Mr. 
Shreck  brought  in  a  small,  general  assortment 
of  goods,  and  was   afterward  succeeded  by 
.Mr.  Codger  and  others.    Sweney  and  Hcddick 
ojxmed  a  tavern  ;  and  a  blucksmith  and  carpen- 
ter established  themselves  in  the  village,  which, 
at  that  late  day,  Ix'gan  making  the  effort  of 
competition   with   the   larger   towns  of  the 
county.    The  town  was  soon  destined  to  sink 
into  hopeless  obscurity.    It  was  located  mid- 
way between   Gabon   and  Bueyrus,  each  of 
which  had  a  |>opulation  of  several  thousand, 
and  was  growing  rapidly.    The  (ialion  Road, 
that  had  been  surveyed  in  1822  or  1823,  was 
a  well-traveled  thoroughfare,  uniting  the  two 
cities  like  Siamese  twins.    The  most  that  Olen- 
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tangy  ever  did  was  to  accommodate  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  traveling  public.  Business 
enterprises  paid  but  little  more  than  a  living, 
and  were  soon  transferred  to  localities  more 
highly  favored.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
the  "lots  were  thrown  into  the  adjoining 
farms,  and  but  few  are  now  occupied  by  lot- 
holders. 

The  southern  half  of  Whetstone  is  almost 
like  a  separate  township.    Until  1815,  the  two 
lower  tiers  of  Sections  belonged  to  Marion 
County,  and  the  interests  of  the  citizens  natur- 
ally centered  at  Marion,  the  county  seat,  They 
usually  went  to  market  to  Gabon  or  Bucyrus. 
and,  after  their  annexation  to  Crawford  County, 
were  better  satisfied  than  when  under  the  "fos- 
tering whig"  of  the  older  county  of  Marion, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  nearer  the  county 
scat    It  was  not  until  about  1828  or  1830.  that 
the  settlers  began  to  pour  into  what  is  now  the 
southern  half  of  Whetstone  Township.  As 
many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  families,  mostly 
from"  the  thrifty  Keystone  State,  located  within 
two  miles  of  New  Winchester,  and  began  to 
clear  up  and  improve  the  country.  Between 
1828  and  183G,  the  following  men  and  their 
families  appeared ;    Frederick  Wise.  Samuel 
Winter,  William  Stuck,  Abraham  Steen,  John 
Albright,  Moses  Dale,  John   Conn.  Charles 
Gitford.  Jehu  Harlan,  John  and  Peter  Weidner, 
Jacob  Keistcr,  Ceorge  Deibler,  Nicholas  Myers. 
Christian  Null,  Jacob  Dupps.  Samuel  Crow, 
Jacob  llauck,  John  Roberts,  John  Kaun.  Adam 
Bear  and  several  others,  whose  names  arc  not 
remembered,    Very  soon  the  land  was  all  en- 
tered, and  the  little  cabins,  built  of  round  and 
hewed  logs,  dotted  the  surface  of  the  township 
with  evidences  of  civilization.    The  first  set- 
tlers were  luckiest  (in  one  respect),  as  they  had 
choice  of  land  and  location.    Land,  covered 
with  valuable  forests  of  walnut  and  oak,  from 
which  flowed  one  or  more  springs  of  pure 
water,  was  most  highly  prized  and  was  first 
selected.    Subsequent  settlers  took  what  was 


left,  after  entering  land  that  lay  concealed  be- 
neath weeds  and  water. 

\fter  1S35,  the  village  of  New  Winchester 
became  the  central  point,  around  which  the 
southern  half  of  the  township  revolved.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  a  majority  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  county  were  laid  out  be- 
tween 1830  and  1836.    A  sort  of  an  epidemic 
for  town-making  swept  like  a  wave  over  the 
county  between  those  dates  ;  but  most  of  the 
villages  were  destined  to  remain  small,  or  to 
sink  into  total  obscurity  and  extinction.  New 
Winchester  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  183a. 
The  land  from  which  it  was  originally  laid  out 
was  owned  by  four  men-Benjamin  Fisher. 
Henry  Wise,  William  Stuck  and  Samuel  Lecli- 
ner— whose  farms  lay  at  the  intersection  of  two 
roads.    The  first  cabin  had  been  built  by  *  01- 
iam  Stuck,  a  few  months  before  the  village 
came  into  existence  under  its  present  name 
Soon  after  the  town  was  founded.  Israel  UN 
built  the  second  cabin,  and  Samuel  Winter  the 
third.    All  three  were  built  of  hewed  logs,  ana 
were  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  es- 
tablished bv  custom  in  the  township.    It  ^ 
not  long  before  eight  or  ten  of  these  rode 
I  structures  were  erected,  and  the  villagers  be- 
came clamorous  for  a  store  and  post  office  At 
bust.  Samuel  Crow,  yielding  to  entreaty,  place. 
WOO  worth  of  goods  in  a  log  storeroom  erecW 
for  the  purpose.    Patronage  was  solicited  and 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood  , 
hut  it  did  not  pay,  and  Crow  suddenly  retireu 
from  the  business.    He  was  urged  to  continue, 
but— 

-  Alas!  in  irath,  the  man  had  changed  his  mind; 
Perhaps  was  flick,  in  love,  or  had  not  din'd. 

It  was  well  that  he  retired,  as  his  capital  was 
limited,  and  his  knowledge  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits insufficient  In  1838  or  1839,  Judge 
Merriman.  then  in  business  at  Bucyrus.  estab- 
lished a  branch  store  at  Winchester.  He  began 
with  $1,500  worth  of  goods,  and  continued  & 
number  of  ycare,  making  money  rapidly,  and 
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investing  the  surplus  in  outside  speculations. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Clark,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Merritnan,  had  the  largest  and 
best  stock  of  goods  ever  brought  to  the  town. 
He  made  considerable  money,  but,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  sold  to  Plodner  &  Timson,  who, 
after  running  a  few  years,  dissolved  partner- 
ship, disposed  of  their  stock,  and  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  George  Cox  opened  a  saloon 
a  few  years  later,  keeping  also  a  small  stock  of 
groceries.  He  soon  sold  to  Abe  Conklin,  who 
also  sold,  within  five  years,  to  Henry  Rorick. 
Rorick  sold  to  Charles  Uaughn,  who,  after  a 
few  years,  left  for  more  fruitful  fields.  The 
last  two  named  kept  groceries  and  dry  goods. 
John  Beard,  Fred  Wise  and  Henry  Aiker  sold 
liquor  at  different  times.  William  Stuck  was 
the  first  blacksmith.  He  was  followed  by  John 
Rexroth  and  Henry  Aiker.  Samuel  Winter, 
whose  shop  was  erected  in  1835.  was  the  first 
carpenter.  Jacob  Cressinger  followed  the  same 
calling.  At  the  same  time  the  village  was  laid 
out,  John  Kauri  was  operating  a  saw-mill  about 
a  mile  west  Though  it  changed  bands  several 
times,  and  was  altered  and  enlarged,  the  same 
mill  is  yet  running,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
half  a  century.  Formerly  it  was  operated  by 
horse-power,  but  at  present  by  steam,  and  is 
owned  by  John  Keeter.  Abraham  Steen  oper- 
ated a  saw-mill  for  twenty  years,  a  few  miles 
north  of  town,  beginning  about  1838.  The 
village  has  been  the  home  of  numerous  physi- 
cians, the  more  noted  being  Beard.  Brougham, 
Black,  Millison,  Coover,  Millard,  Uaughn  and 
the  present  doctor,  C.  W.  G.  Ott,  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbus  Medical  College.  Ague  and  ma- 
laria stood  no  chance  before  such  an  array  of 
medical  erudition.  The  post  office  was  secured 
the  next  year  after  the  village  was  laid  out, 
through  the  influence  of  Frederick  Wise,  who 
became  the  first  Postmaster.  After  it  had  been 
111  operation  nearly  twenty-five  years,  it  was 
amoved,  but,  two  years  ago,  was  re-established 
^ugh  the  influence  of  Josiah  Keeter  and 


George  Timson.  The  mail  is  now  tri  weekly, 
and  the  postal  route  extends  from  Bucyrus 
through  New  Winchester  and  Latimbcrville,  to 
Caledonia,  in  Marion  County.  Josiah  Keeter 
is  the  present  Postmaster. 

At  an  early  day,  Adam  Bear  built  a  grist  mill 
on  the  Olcntangy,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  village.  Though  located  on  the  stream,  it 
was  at  first  operated  by  horse-power.  It  has 
continued  running  with  but  few  short  stoppages 
until  the  present  day.  Alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  steam 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  sweep,  and  different 
owners  succeeding  each  other,  among  whom 
were  Henry  Wise  and  Peter  Wert.  One  of  the 
three  seU  of  stones  now  used  was  purchased  in 
Philadelphia  over  forty  years  ago,  and  is  the 
best  set  now  in  the  mill.  E.  A.  Binfield  is  the 
present  miller,  and  has  the  reputation  of  furnish- 
ing as  good  flour  as  that  ground  at  Bucyrus. 
The  mill,  valued  at  $3,000,  has  an  extensive 
patronage,  and  is  owned  by  Roberts,  Fink  & 
Binfield.  Peter  Wert  was  the  miller  for  many 
years,  and,  while  in  this  connection,  was  also 
conductor  on  the  underground  railroad.  He 
was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  always  took 
the  liberty  of  expressing  his  opinions,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.  It  is  asserted  that 
he  was  often  seen  to  take  little  negro  children 
up  on  the  street,  toss  them  in  his  arms,  and 
kiss  them.  He  never  tired  of  talking  of  the 
sin  of  slavery  and  the  great  wrong  done  to  the 
unfortunate  black  man.  He  was  so  intense  in 
his  convictions  as  to  be  fanatical.  He  made 
many  enemies,  but  all  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  favored  slavery,  and  were  opposed  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro.  He  was  re- 
ligious, and  was  accustomed  to  introduce  Scrip- 
tural evidence  to  prove  the  wrong  of  slavery. 

In  March,  1861,  the  village  of  North  Robin- 
son was  laid  out  by  Horace  Martin,  the  Craw- 
ford County  Surveyor.  The  land  was  owned 
by  J.  B.  Magcrs,  and  the  lots  were  laid  off  from 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  southern  half  of 
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fractional  Section  12,  Township  3,  Range  1 1 
east.    As  originally  surveyed,  the  town  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  lots,  to  which  one  or  more 
additions  have  been  made,  until  the  village  at 
present  comprises  about  eighty  lots  of  different 
sizes    The  additions  have  been  made  by  Ebert 
Price  and  others.    The  village  derives  its  title 
from  a  family,  named  Robinson,  that  came  to 
the  township  in  about  1831,  the  members 
becoming  prominent  and  influential  citizens  m 
alter  years.    Several  descendants  arc  yet  living 
in  the  township  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.    A  number  of  dwellings  had  been 
built  in  the  town  before  it  was  laid  out,  and, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Magers  offered  the  lote  for  sale, 
quite  a  number  were  taken  by  those  desiring  a 
residence  or  place  of  business  in  the  village- 
After  the  sale  of  lots  had  become  quite  large, 
and  dwellings  and  industrial  buildings,  of 
various  kinds,  had  been  erected,  it  became 
known  that  the  land,  from  which  the  lots  were 
laid  off,  was  heavily  covered  with  mortgages. 
This  created  a  panic,  and  the  lots  were  mostly 
vacated  by  those  who  were  in  doubt  of  having 
a  legal  title  to  their  land.   They  moved  across 
the  line  in  Jefferson  Township,  and  established 
themselves  on  land  owned  by  J.  P.  Robinson, 
who  made  an  addition  of  lots  to  the  village,  and 
had  them  properly  recorded.    After  the  title  to 
the  originally  laid  out  lots  became  quieted, 
business  men  and  property-holders,  generally, 
returned  to  the  original  town,  which  began  to 
grow  quite  rapidly.    Frederick  Newman,  the 
first  merchant  in  the  town,  began  with  a  small 
general  assortment  of  goods,  which  was  slowly 
increased  until  the  capital  invested  amounted 
to  more  than  a  $1,000.    There  are,  in  town  at 
present,  one  general  store,  two  drug  stores 
and  one  provision  store,  and  all  are  doing  a  fair 
business.    Liquor  has  been  sold  in  the  village 
since  its  origin.    There  was  no  hotel  until  five 
years  ago,  when  W.  P.  Deam,  the  present  land- 
i — i  erected  suitable  buildingB  and  began  enter- 
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keeping  a  first-class  country  hotel.    John  and 
William  Burwell  were  the  first  resident  black- 
smiths.   A  schoolhouse  was  built  early  in  the 
history  of  the  village,  which,  though  small  a 
first,  has  been  enlarged  since  its  erection,  until 
it  is  now  large,  commodious  and  comfortable, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  an  attendance 
of  nearly  one  hundred  busy  children.  1M 
school  is  graded,  H.  H.  Fate  teaching  the 
higher  department,  and  Miss  Ida  Traul  the 
lower.    The  building  was  erected  in  1873  j  but, 
prior  to  this  event,  the  children  in  the  village 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  neighboring  schools 
in  the  country,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
several  citizens  in  the  village,  who  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  time  to  become  independent 
of  the  country  schools.    The  attendance  has 
been  large,  and  the  school  has  been  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  village.    One  of  the  best  steam 
saw-mills  in  the  county  is  located  in  town,  and 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Warden  &  Tracut 
The  mill  has  enormous  capacity,  and  can  turn 
out  as  excellent  work  as  any  of  the  county 
mills.    Unlike  some  sawyers  in  the  State,  the 
operators  have  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
furnish  more  lumber  from  a  given  number  o 
ton  than  any  other  mills  in  the  county,  except, 
perhaps,  three  or  four.    Their  mill  is  circuhu. 
In  April,  1880,  Sickman,  Fate  &  Co.,  of  Crest-  , 
line,  erected  a  steam  tile-factor)-,  which  u .oper- 
ated by  the  latest  improved  steam-driven 
machinery-.    They  have  several  kilns  each 
having  a  capacity  of  12,000  tiles  of  all  sizes, 
from  two  toten  inches.    Mr.  Fate  has  charge 
of  the  factory,  and  finds  ready  sale  for  all  the 
tile  he  can  manufacture,  which  speaks  wen  i 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  farmers  and  other 
land-holders  in  draining  the  wet  and  BW 
land  in  the  neighborhood.   The  tiles  are  dried 
wholly  by  steam,  and  the  process  of  drying 
slow,  to  avoid  the  serious  loss  of  allowing  *m 
to  crack  and  break.    Samuel  Landes  is  oper 
ating  a  cooper-shop  in  the  village,  and  is  a  j. 


lord,  erected  suitable  buildingB  and  began  enter-  ating  a  cooper-shop  in  tne  village  ^ 
taming  the  public    He  has  the  reputation  of  |  good  work.    Ten  years  before  the  * 
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Wd  out,  J.  b.  Hagen,  William  Brown  ami 
William  McOec  leased  a  small  piece  of  lan.l 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  upon  which  thev  erects  a 
steam  saw-mill.    Brown  and  MoGee  soon  after 
ward  retired  from  the  enterprise,  but  Magcrs 
continued,  and  placed  in  one  apartme.it  of  the 
mill  two  setg  of  buhrs  and  other  suitable  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  The  mi|,  m  a 
good  business,  changing  owners  several  times 
and  was  finally  burned  to  the  pound.    It  was 
not  afterward  rebuilt,  and.  since  the  fire.  Xorth 
Robmson  has  been  without  a  grist-mill.  Soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  in  the  county.  J. 
V    ,  lnSon  8CCU™1  the  location  of  a  post  office 
on  the  site  of  what  afterward  became  North 


have  a  church  in  which  thev  are  wont  to 
assemble.    Prior  to  four  or  five  years  ago 
the.r  Church  was  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
town.    They  have  quite  a  strong  membership 
I'r  Frank  Dun"  was  the  first  physician  in  the 
town.    Several  others  have  practiced  the  pro- 
fession.   C.  R.  Sheekler  is  the  only  resident 
physician  at  present.    There  are  butcher,  shoe 
and  other  shops,  and  the  village  is  slowlv 
increasing  in  population. 

A  school  cabin  was  built  just  south  of  the 
Campbell  farm  during  the  spring  of  1828.  It 
was  a  large  rough-log  structure,  with  one  door 
hung  on  wooden  hinges,  and  two  windows,  each 
containing  two  or  three  panes  of  glass.  Kliza- 
beth  Bear  taught  the  first  term  in  this  cabin 
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lect  seeing  the  storm,  describe  it  as  wonderfully 
grand  and  awe-inspiring.  Before  its  coming, 
all  nature  was  hushed  in  ominous  silence.  Not 
a  leaf  rustled,  and  the  birds  ceased  their  songs 
and  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  deepest  woods. 
The  few  cattle  gathered  in  herds  in  sheltered 
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storm.    Great  banks  of  black  clouds  appeared, 
almost  touching  the  earth,  and  the  vivid  light- 
ning and  startling  thunder  awoke  the  echoes 
of  the  forest,  and  added  wildncss  and  sublimity 
to  the  scene.    The  roar  was  frightful,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  hail  as 
large  as  ben's  eggs.    Thc  path  of  the  cyclone 
was  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  wherever 
thc  circling  cloud  struck,  everything  was  leveled 
before  it.  like  grain  before  the  reaper.  Large 
trees  were  uprooted  ;  others  were  snapped  on* 
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like  willow  branches,  and  carried  aloft  in  the  air, 
Not  a  tree  was  left  standing  in  its  path  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  though  stock  and  a  few  cabins 
were  in  its  way,  not  one  is  remembered  to  have 
been  injured.  One  man  s  cow  was  in  its  course, 
and,  when  found,  was  hemmed  in  so  securely  by 
fallen  trees,  that  a  clearing  had  to  be  made  to 
release  her.    The  schoolhonse  was  on  the  edge 
of  its  course,  but  was  uninjured,  though  the 
teacher  and  scholars  were  greatly  frightened 
when  large  limbs,  covered  with  ice,  evidently 
frozen  on  while  high  in  the  air,  struck  the  build- 
ing.  Its  course  across  the  township  is  known 
to  this  day  as  the  "  windfall." 

Henry  Remson  taught  the  second  term  in 
the  Campbell  school  cabin  the  following  winter. 
Like  many  of  the  early  teachers,  he  made  a 
specialty  of  penmanship,  and  was  himself  an 
excellent  scribe.    He  was  a  severe  disciplin- 
arian, never  hesitating  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  scholar.    One  day,  he  gave  John  Hamil- 
ton a  severe  whipping  with  a  large  hickory 
stick,  for  coupling  the  teacher  s  name  with  a 
"good,  round  oath,"  while  on  the  play -ground. 
"  Round  "  oaths  went  out  of  fashion  thenceforth. 
The  attendance  at  this  schoolhouse  became  so 
large  that  the  school  was  divided,  part  of  the 
scholars  going  for  three  or  four  years  to  a  va- 
cant cabin,  located  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest 
of  New  Winchester.    Remson  taught  two  or 
three  terms  in  this  cabin.    In  1840,  a  larger 
schoolhouse  was  built  a  short  distance  cast  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  residence,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  other,  which  had  become  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  scholars.    It  was  a  large 
building,  and  was  used  as  a  meeting-house  for 
all  denominations  of  Christians.  Conflicting 
opinions  often  wrought  disturbance,  though  all 
serious  outbreaks  were  happily  averted.  The 
present  schoolhouse  of  the  Campbell  District 
was  built  in  1 860,  at  a  cost  of  $500.    About  six 
years  after  the  early  Campbell  school  cabiu  was 
built,  another  was  erected  across  the  Olentangy, 
on  the  Snyder  farm.  This  answered  the  purpose 


until  1855.  when  the  present  one  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500.    The  Snyder  and 
Campbell  schools  were  not  the  earliest,  how- 
ever    The  intelligent  and  enterprising  settlers 
In  fee  northern  part  began  holding  schools  as 
early  as  1824,  in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers. 
Suitable  claplward  furniture,  or,  at  least,  that 
which  answered  the  purpose,  was  placed  in  one 
end  of  the  cabin,  sufficient  in  amount  to  supply 
the  few  scholars  with  seats  aud  desks.  W 
other  end  of  the  cabin  was  occupied  by  the 
culinary  department  and  was  tabooed  ground 
to  the  urchins  during  moments  of  intermission^ 
The  housewife  would  not  brook  the  nuisance  of 
having  the  children  interfering  in  her  domes- 
tic affair*.    So  far  as  known,  the  first  school 
was  taught  in  John   Beckwith's  cabin  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1824-25.    Who  taught  it 
will,  doubtless,  ever  remain  part  of  the  unwrit- 
ten history  of  Whetstone  Township.  School 
was  taught  here  continuously  until  the  winter 
of  1820-27,  when  the  first  session  was  held  in 
a  round-log  schoolhouse,  that  had  been  erected 
the  summer  before,  on  Joseph  \oungs  tarm. 
A  teacher  from  Bucyrus,  named  Moses  Ardcn, 
taught  one  of  the  early  terms  here,  and  some 
say  he  taught  the  first    In  the  absence  o  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Arden  should  be 
accorded  the  honor.     When  teachers  were 
wanted  in  early  years,  Bucyrus  responded  to 
the  call,  and  could  usually  furnish  the  des  red 
number  aud  sex.    In  the  fall  of  1828,  another 
log  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Ludwig  farm. 
But  little  is  known  concerning  the  schools 
taught  here,  though  two  of  the  early  teachers 
were  Elizabeth  Bear  and  Jonas  Scott  V* 
schoolhouse  was  so  near  Bucyrus,  tha  U* 
larger  scholars  preferred  going  to  the  laiwr 
place,  though  school  was  still  taught  in  tue 
schoolhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  cm 
dren.  who  were  unable  to  walk  through  the  bad 
roads,  during  the  winter  months,  to  the  uliafe 
school.     It  was  not  long  before  the  town- 
ship was  divided  into  school  districts,  and  soon 
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schools,  was  taught  in  a  log  schoolhouse.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1835.  near  the  northern 
limits,  and  was  used  for  about  fifteen  years 
when  anotf,er  was  built  in  the  eastern"  part. 
Ine  latter  was  a  frame  structure,  bavin"  a  shin- 
gle roof,  and  was  sided  with  poplar  lumber,  ob- 
tained at  the  saw-mill  in  Osceola.    This  build- 
ing was  used  about  ten  years,  when  another  took 
«■  place,  the  latter  lasting  until  two  years  ago 
when  the  present  fine,  brick  structure  was  em-ted 
at  a  cost  of  $1,700.    The  school  is  graded,  and 
JM  an  average  attendance  of  about  ninety- 
Aw >  scholars.    It  is  one  or  the  largest  school 
edifices  m  the  county  outeide  the  three  largest 
towns,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  citizens 
of  southern  Whetstone  for  interest  in  educa- 
uonal  aflairs. 

The  citizens  of  Whetstone  early  felt  the  need 
of Churches,  and,  as  early  as  1824,  meetings 
were  held  around  at  the  cabins  by  the  more 
Promment  church  denominations.  The  churches 

tee  county  were  many  years  a  part  of  what 
was  known  M  the  Richland  Circuit,  and  many 
w  the  earlier  ministers  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Mansfield,  where  churches  had  been  founded 

fie  U  to  realize  the  trials  under  which  the  early 
2*  tobo«d    The  circuit-rider  has 

ZT  T         }'  in  °hi°"  a,tho"Sh  ^her 
m  i!"      front,er«  where  the  first  settlements 
«  bemg  madCi  that  we„.known  c|uncter 

w^  the  Blb,c  ig  o(|en  ^ 

LI  ^  ta0ght  an<i  foBowed  Crawfonl 
RlhlLTined  f°r  manV  -Veare  a  Pa«  of  the 
fim  an    ^         ^       P^-hers  who 

Cher J°hn  °   Blowcra  an<l  his 
»«uiam,  residents  of  Lil>crty  Town- 


duct  meetings  in  Whetstone.    Solomon  Myneer 
was  a  prominent  Methodist  circuit-rider,  who 
traveled  for  months  at  a  time.    A  circnit-rider 
that  could  0OlI«ct  from  his  congregations  $40, 
during  a  year  of  incessant  traveling  and  preach- 
ing, was  deemed  lucky  by  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-ministers.    Having  preached  in  a  cabin 
or  a  schoolhouse  one  night,  the  rider  would 
travel  the  following  day  to  another  neighbor- 
hood, where  he  would  again  preach.  Rev. 
Myneer  traveled  over  Delaware,  Monroe,  Craw- 
ford, Richland.  Hardin  and  Morrow  Counties, 
and  was  almost  two  months  in  making  the 
round.     The  Campbell  Schoolhouse  was  used 
as  a  church,  or.  rather,  it  was  built  as  a  com- 
bined church  and  schoolhouse.    It  was  used  In- 
different denominations,  and.  while  it  was  thus 
used,  conflicting  opinions  often  arose  as  to  what 
denominations  should  or  should  not  occupy  it. 
In  about  1852,  the  Whetstone  Disciple  Church 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $500.    The  society  soon 
became  quite  strong,  but  the  members  soon 
found  that  Bucyrus,  with  its  fine  churches,  was 
too  near,  many  of  the  citizens  who  would  other- 
|  wise  have  joined  it  preferring  to  attend  those 
in  the  town.    This  fact  became  a  serious  draw- 
lack  to  the  growth  of  the  society.    The  build- 
ing was  occupied,  however,  until  four  years 
ago.  when  it  was  abandoned,  and.  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  sold  to  private  patties.  The 
Methodists  built  a  church  in  the  northern  part 
as  early  as  1832.    Cornwallis  Reece  was  a 
prominent  man  in  this  society  for  many  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  to  organize  it.  Robert 
Reed  was  the  Class-leader  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

The  German  Reformers  organized  a  church 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Winchester  at  an  early 
day.     No  church  was  built,  however,  until 
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1847,  when  a  building  was  erected  about  thirty 
rods  west  of  the  village  at  a  cost  of  some 
|900.    Rev.  James  Keller  was  the  first  officiat- 
ing minister.    He  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  church,  and 
to  increase  its  membership  by  the  addition  of 
intelligent  Christiau  people.     He  was  a  fiue 
scholar,  anil  preached  in  cither  the  German  or 
the  English  language.    The  church  soon  had  a 
strong  membership ;  Sunday  schools  were  or- 
ganized, and  much  interest  was  manifested. 
Two  years  ago,  the  church  was  remodeled  and 
improved.    The  building  is  at  present  owned 
by  the  United  Brethren,  and  the  minister  in 
charge  is  Rev.  J.  V.  Potts.    The  German  Re- 
formers, living  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  village,  built  a  church  as  early  as  1835, 
in  the  yard  of  which  they  began  burying  their 
dead.    Many  costly  monuments  are  standing 
in  vu-vioriam  of  loved  ones.    The  budding 


used  until  1859,  when  a  large  brick  structure 
was  erected  to  take  its  place.    This  church  u 
called   "The  Reformed  St.  Johns  Church. 
There  is  hut  one  finer  church  in  the  township. 
The  most  of  the  Reformers,  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Winchester,  who  formerly  belonged  to 
the  church  there,  arc  at  present  members  of  the 
St.  John  s  Church.    A  United  Brethren  Church 
societ  v  was  organized  quite  early  in  the  vicinity 
of  NoVth  Robinson.    A  church  was  built  about 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  ;  hut,  after  tee 
town  was  laid  out,  the  building  was  moved 
there    The  finest  church  in  the  township,  one 
that  would  be  no  discredit  to  a  city,  was  built 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  village  by  the  hnghsn 
Lutherans.    Thebuilding  cost  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  its  arrangement  on  the  interior  is 
elegant  and  costly.    It  has  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  is  among  the  best  churches  in  the 
county. 
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LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP — DESCRIPTION  AND  TOIWRAPHY-KAKLY J^^^T^^ 
TIONS  AND  INDISTRIES-SC  HOOUS  AND  SCHOOLIIorSKR-CIIORCHBB-lHI  ™"<» 

tions  continued  as  a  part  of  Sandusky  several 


LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  Crawford  County,  and  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  county  lies  in  Liberty 
Township,  about  one  mile  southwest  of  the 
township  center.  In  the  survey  made  by  the 
Government,  Liberty  is  known  as  Township  2, 
of  Range  17  east,  and  its  limits  at  the  present 
time  are  the  same  as  when  it  was  laid  off  by 
the  Government   surveyors.    In   1835,  the 


LlWlir.  ^mvmuvvi  — ~  —  i  

years,  when  they  were  again  permanently  a - 
tached  to  Liberty  Township,  which  is  at  the 
present  time  six  miles  in  extent  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  five  and  one-half  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  containing  a  few  acres  less  than 
thirty-two  and  three-fourths  square  miles  oi 
territorv.  Liberty  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chatfieid  and  Cranberry,  on  the  east  by  a  si 
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the   Uovernraeni    surveyors.     iu    iooo,    ^  ~  ,  .      on  the 

County  Commissioners,  at  their  June  session,  I  portion  of  Cranberry  and  SamlusK), 
formed  two  townships  from  the  territory  em-  I  south  by  Whetstone,  anil  on  the  «  . 
braced  at  that  time  within  the  limits  of  San-    Holmes.    The  Sandusky   River  enters 
dusky,  and  to  the  northern  township,  which  I  township  near  the  southeastern  corner, 
bore"  the  original  name,  they  attached  the  I  winds  along  toward  the  west,  bearing  to . 
eastern  fractional  sections  of  Liberty,  viz.,  1,    south  until  it  leaves  Liberty  at  tire  souti 
12.  13,  24.  25  and  36.    These  fractional  sec-    em  corner.    The  Broken  Sword  Creek,  w 

* hop,.,.  rises  in  this  township,  flows  through  the  north- 
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era  portion.    Bull   Run,  a  smaller  stream, 
which  aida  in  forming  the  Broken  Sword,  is 
the  natural  water  course  of  the  eastern  and 
central  lands  of  Liberty,  while  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  western  part  are  drained  by  Bran- 
dywine  Creek  before  it  enters  Holmes"  Town- 
ship.  The  Sandusky  River  and  these  small 
creeks  form  the  water-course  by  which  the 
township  is  drained.    When  Liberty  was  first 
settled,  the  lands  were  covered  by  a  dense  for- 
est, which  contained  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
underbrush,  weeds  and  wild  grass,  and  the 
lands  were  wet  most  of  the  year.    The  indus- 
trious and  energetic  race  who  have  occupied 
the  township  during  the  past  sixty  years,  and 
cleared  away  the  forest*,  cut  down  the  under- 
brush and  improved   the   farms,  have  also 
Perfected  the  natural  water-course  bv  constructs 
Uj ;  numerous  ditches,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
liberty  is  one  of  the   best-tilled  and  most 
productive  townships  of  Ohio. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Liberty  is  the 
boundary  line  of  the  New  Purchase,  and  the 
lands  embraced  in  the  township  comprise  a 
small  portion  of  the  immense  tract  purchased 
by  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
Imhans  in  1817.  Thousands  of  the  early  set- 
tiers  of  the  New  Purchase,  in  journeying  to 
"»eir  new  homes,  passed  through  Crawford 
County,  and,  of  the  vast  multitude,  a  number 
*raed  M,de  and  visited  the  forests  and  glades 
«d  glens  of  Liberty.  It  is  not  surprising 
jncn  that  many  of  these  remained,  and,  in  a 
ew  years,  all  the  Government  land  in  the 
townsh.p  was  entered,  and  most  of  it  by  actual 
^ers.  The  first  families  were  generally  from 
^cw  hngland  and  the  Western  Reserve,  and 

botLenter^  land  along  the  Sandu8ky  River 

ttom.  Shortly  afterward  came  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  emigrants 
jrom  Germany.    These  settled  upon  the  lands 

tow   h.Central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
wnship    Some  Qf  thege  pioneer  wttleffl  wno 

entered  the  «ands  at  the  Government  office 


sold  out  and  left  for  the  West,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  remained,  and  their  descendants 
are  to-day  occupying  these  same  farms,  and  reap- 
ing the  harvest  their  ancestors  sowed  a  half-cent- 
ury ago  in  toil  and  hardship.    Liberty,  in  1820 
an  unbroken  forest,  without  a  single  white  in- 
habitant, contained,  in  1830.  by  the  United  States 
census,  655  persons.    The  population  of  the 
township  at  each  decade  since  that  time  was 
as  follows:    1840,1,409;  1850,1,782;  1860, 
1,788;  1870,  1,597;   1880,  1.685.    These  fig- 
ures prove  that  there  are  less  people  in  Liberty 
at  the  present  time  than  in  1850  or  1860.  The 
reason  for  this  decrease  in  population  is,  that, 
from  1860  to  several  years  after  1870,  many  of 
the  smaller  land-holders  sold  out  to  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  and  moved  to  the  West 
Dr.  J.  B.  Squires,  in  his  pioneer  sketch,  makes 
|  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  the  hardships  of  the 
early  settlers  :    ••  Sixty  years  ago  the  territory 
of  which  this  township  is  composed,  was  one 
unbroken  wilderness,  traversed  by  roving  bunds 
of  red  men  who  used  it  as  an  occasional  hunt- 
ing-ground, though  they  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tions here.    No  Indian  village  or  cluster  of 
wigwams  relieve  the  unbroken  density  of  the 
forest    The  deer,  the  wild  turkey  aud  other 
species  of  game,  was  abundant  then.  Numer- 
ous packs  of  wolves  made  night  hideous  with 
their  discordant  howls,  and  an  occasional  black 
bear  was  seen  by  the  Indian  hunter  and  early 
settler.    The  whole  land  was  covered  by  a 
forest  of  huge  trees,  so  dense  and  similar  every - 
where  in  appearance  that  the  early  settler  was 
obliged  to  mark  his  excursions  from  home  by 
blazing  trees,  that  is,  cutting  a  strip  of  bark  off 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  tree  and  in  sight  of  that 
tree  blaze  another,  and  so  on.  to  mark  his  course 
in  order  to  find  his  way  home,  or  be  able  to 
travel  in  the  same  direction  at  another  time. 
In  physical  comforts,  the  pioneers  suffered  pri- 
vations of  which  those  who  know  nothing  of 
them  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  Fre- 
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qnently,  when  the  corn-meal  was  all  gone,  the 
mother  would  be  compelled  to  grate  enough 
for  the  supper  she  wished  to  prepare  for  her 
family.    Occasionally  there  was  a  little  wheat 
flour  in  the  house,  and  then  short-cake  would 
be  made  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  quite  often  treated  to 
luxuries  which  would  be  enjoyed  in  this  day. 
A  lucky  shot  brought  down  a  fat  deer  or  wild 
turkey,  and  they  feasted  thereon  and  pro- 
nounced it  good,  and  especially  after  the  cut- 
ting down  of  a  bee-tree  the  fare  was  deemed 
excellent  for  a  few  days.    Mortars  were  con- 
structed for  bruising  corn  into  coarse  meal,  and 
hand-mills  were  built.    When  the  McMichael 
mill  got  to  grinding,  it  was  a  great  accommoda- 
tion to  the  settlers,  yet  the  river  was  so  low 
that  it  was  impossible  to  grind  with  it  much  of 
the  year,  and  horse-mills  were  constructed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.    Isaac  Rise,  a 
comparatively  early  settler,  built  one  of  these 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  was 
often  thronged  both  night  and  day  by  people 
waiting  their  turn  to  hitch  on  their  teams,  some 
times  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  grind  their  grists, 
for  they  were  all  anxious  to  get  started  for 
home.    There  were  mills  running  at  Mansfield 
and  on  the  Mohican,  but  these  were  too  far  off 
to  visit  frequently  at  that  early  day  when  there 
were  no  roads.    However  some  of  the  settlers 
would  occasionally  patronize  them,  but  it  gen- 
erally took  two  whole  days  to  go  to  and  return 
from  the  Mansfield  mills.  The  grist  was  placed 
on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  the  man  or  boy 
walked  and  led  the  faithful  animal.  Fruit- 
trees  were  early  planted,  and  soon  peaches  be- 
came abundant,  but  apple-trees  took  a  longer 
time  to  come  into  bearing.    Sheep  and  cattle 
became  plenty  after  a  few  years,  and  milk,  but- 
ter, beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  fruit,  were  added 
to  the  material  comforts  of  life." 

Several  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
Liberty  Township,  Johnny  Appleseed  had 
visited  the  southwestern  portion,  and  planted 


j. 


one  of  his  numerous  nursersies  on  the  farm 
afterward  entered  by  the  first  settler  ;  but  the 
first  cabin  built  in  Liberty  as  a  home  for  the 
white  man,  the  nucleus  of  civilization,  the 
first  breaking  of  ground  in  that  savage  wilder- 
ness of  nature,  was  in  1820  by  Daniel  Mc- 
Michael, who  settled  upon  the  160  acrra  of 
land  comprising  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 32.  This  farm  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Nathan  Cooper. 

Daniel  McMichael  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  parents  emigrated 
to  Americaand  settled  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Penn.    In  a  few  years,  McMichael  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  "Scotch  lassie,"  and  they 
were  married.    The  following  seven  children 
were  the  result  of  their  union     David,  born 
November  30,  1806  ;  Mathew,  November,  1808; 
William,  December  17,  1810  j  Martha,  January 
23,1813;  Mary,  February  22,  1815;  Daniel, 
March  18,  1817  ;  Allen,  July  14,  1819.  In 
1820,  McMichael  removed  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  Crawford  County,  and  settled  for  a 
few  weeks  on  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of 
BucyruB  corporation.    He  desired  to  engage  in 
the  milling  business,  and  finding  a  more  suita- 
ble location  about  four  miles  up  the  Sandusky 
River,  removed  his  family  to  the  land  he  first 
entered  in  Liberty  Township.  In  a  few  months, 
he  commenced  work  on  this  new  enterprise, 
which  was  the  first  mill  erected  in  what  was 
then  Crawford  County.    Until  it  was  built,  the 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  were  compelled  to 
visit  the  Hosford  Mill,  near  what  is  now  Gabon 
—that  is.  if  thev  desired  grinding  without  going 
over  a  score  of"  miles.    McMichael  soon  found 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Sandusky  River 
for  water-power  to  keep  the  machinery  run- 
ning twelve  months  each  year  ;  the  outlook  was 
not  promising,  and,  about  1823,  he  rented  the 
establishment  to  Nehemiah  Squires  and  re- 
moved to  Bucyrus,  where  he  died  some  two 
years  afterward,  in  1825. 
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In  the  fall  of  1820.  Ralph  Bacon  arrived  in  !  erward  Dexter,  the  tenth  child  was  born  on 

trzTjithf  m  wlri and  nir c,,il" Mav  * i822- He  -  " Thite™^ 

InThaTZJT       M-sachusctte  descent,    obild  born  in  Liberty,  and  is  living  at  the 

SL^O^wh^  P°rUoD  °f  Uptime  on  the  land  just  west  of  the  eighty 

(.eauga  Count3  which  bJ  at  the  present  time  [  acres  pim.ha8ed  by  his  father  in  1820  In 


within  the  limits  of  Lake.   The  family  removed 
from  Northeastern  Ohio  to  their  new  home  in 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  on  November  13, 
18^0,  they  arrived  at  what  is  now  Bucynis, 
The  first  night  they  stayed  with  Marshall  Bea- 
dle, who  lived  at  that  time  on  the  land  now  oe- 
eupled  by  the  residence  of  Silas  Bowers.  The 
next  day  the  Bacons  moved  into  a  vacant 
shanty,  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  land 
now  owned  by  Thomas  Hall,  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Bucyrus.  and  they  occupied  this  un- 
til Bacon  had  constructed  a  round-log  cabin 


■September,  1822,  Sarah  Bacon  married  Phil 
ander  Odell,  and  they  were  the  first  couple 
married  in  the  township.  Bacon's  thirteen 
children  all  lived  until  they  reached  maturity  ; 
most  of  them  were  married  and  raised  large 
families,  and  the  second  settler  of  Liberty  was 
the  ancestor  of  many  of  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  citizens  of  this  township  and  Craw- 
ford County. 

The  thin!  settler  to  purchase  land  and  erect 
a  cabin  was  Auer  Umberfield,  who  came  with 
the  Bacons  in  1820.    He  drove  one  of  their  ox 


upon  his  k„,i  in  ?  'i    <    n       7, *  inc  uacona  ,n  1820.    He  drove  one  of  their  ox 

tw7weeV8  he  r  ^  I        ^  •  T"  ^    ^  from  GeflU*a  Coun*<        trough,  with 


two  weeks,  their  rude  home  was  finished,  and 
^Iv  m  December  they  removed  to  it.  «  The 
exact  site  of  this  cabin  is  now  unoccupied  by 
joy  bmlding  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

n  going  west  from  the  present  residence  of 
James  H.  Kemmis  till  you  cross  a  bridge  and 
ascend  a  long  hill,  the  first  level  ground  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  the  left  hand  side  road  of  the 

V  be  recognized  as  its  location."    The  land 
entered  by  Bacon  »™  *u  i. 
nri-^i  •    \  the  0,Kut.V  acres  com- 

posed m  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
^.ection  33,  of  Lil»erty  Township,  and  this 

If,  *  ^  Pre8ent  °Wned  his  «<w  Martin. 
JfeBwoB  also  purchase,!  from  the  Government 
«  the  same  time  160acres  in  Whetatone  Town- 
th  P'  aD<1  many  y«»  later  he  erected  upon 
cabin*  ,8*ti8factor>-  residence  than  a  log 
M  «,n  ,Ch  heoCCni>ied  "ntiI  h«*ed.on  June 
Conn!  ,ng  8  resi,,ent  of  Cimwfoid 
^"nty  a  few  m0nths  less  than  thirty  years. 

Chart    cthe  faU,er  °f  tnirteon  children,  viz.. 

Clars     *     Mary' Martin- Emeline-  Mioerra, 

and  W  n       y'  Ralpb'  Dexter-  Caroline-  FA™ 

four  ml!!tm'    Ra'Ph'  tb<J  n'nth  Chi,<1,  was  onl-v 
,fhsold  when  the  family  removed  to 


the  town  h-  aaauy  removed  to    summer  of  1821.    He  purchased  160  acres  of 

wnship,  and  about  seventeen  months  aft-  I  land,  eighty  between  Umberfield's  and  McClure's 


him  $100  in  gold.    Land  was  worth  only  $1.25 
per  acre,  and  the  amount  he  had  was  sufficient 
to  purchase  eighty  acres.    The  tract  he  entered 
lies  west  of  the  present  home  of  Dexter  Bacon, 
and  it  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Diana  Blowers. 
During  the  winter,  Umberfield  boarded  with  the 
Bacons,  but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  being  the 
only  bachelor  of  the  neighborhood,  and  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  James  Scott,  who  re- 
sided at  that  time  in  Whetstone  Township. 
This  was  possibly  the  first  marriage  ceremony 
performed  in  Crawford  County.    Umberfield  did 
not  remain  in  the  township  man)-  years,  but  in 
1835.  sold  out  to  Samuel  Plants,  and  left  for 
the  West    Plants  was  the  father  of  Judge  Jo- 
siah  S.  Plants,  who  resided  in  Liberty  a  few 
years  while  he  was  a  young  man.    In  the  spring 
of  1821,  Thomas  McClure  settled  upon  the  160 
acres  now  owned  by  George  Donnenwirth,  and 
built  a  cabin  just  south  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
but  he  only  lived  in  the  township  a  few  years, 
and,  in  1833,  sold  out  to  Michael  Nigh,  and  re- 
moved to  Richland  County.    John  Maxfield 
also  settled  in  Liberty  during  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1821.    He  purchased  160  acres 
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land,  and  eighty  just  east  of  Umbcrfield's. 
Maxfield  was  a  Vermont  Yankee,  but  he  had 
resided  a  short  time  at  the  Harding  settlement, 
some  five  miles  southeast  of  what  is  now  Galiun, 
previous  to  his  removal  to  Crawford  County. 
Maxfield  built  a  cabin  on  his  east  eighty,  just 
south  of  the  river,  upon  the  bluff;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  exact  location  of  his  northern 
boundary  line,  he  unfortunately  got  his  cabin 
upon  the  land  north  of  his  eighty.  Shortly 
afterward,  a  peddler  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Spicer,  came  into  the  neighborhood,  and  dis- 
covered Maxficld's  mistake.  Spicer  hastened 
to  Delaware  and  entered  the  eighty  acres  upon 
which  the  cabin  was  standing  when  he  left  The 
actions  of  the  peddler  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
the  Vermont  Yankee,  and  deciding  that,  as  he 
did  not  care  to  lose  the  improvements  he  had 
made,  the  cabin  must  be  quickly  removed  to 
his  own  land.  He  gathered  his  neighbors  to- 
gether, explained  the  matter  to  them,  and,  with 
their  assistance,  the  removal  was  made  in  a  few 
hours.  When  the  peddler  returned  to  take 
possession,  he  was  chagrined  to  find  that  he 
hat!  been  outwitted  by  his  Yankee  neighbor. 
After  residing  in  Liberty  about  twenty  years, 
Maxfield  sold  out  to  Dexter  Bacon,  and  re- 
moved to  Illinois.  About  the  year  1833,  Max- 
field built  the  brick  residence  which  is  still 
standing,  and  occupied  by  Bacon.  This  was 
the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship. Machinery  for  manufacturing  brick  had 
not,  in  those  days,  reached  the  present  state 
of  perfection,  and,  unfortunately,  brick-makers 
could  not  secure  one  of  the  Eagle  Foundry  Im- 
proved Tiffany  Machines.  Cattle  were  driven 
in  from  the  woods  and  yoked  to  a  •  sweep," 
which  was  attached  to  an  upright.  The  oxen 
and  sweep  moved  around  in  a  circle.  Water 
was  poured  on  the  ground  upon  which  the  beasts 
were  constantly  treading,  and  soon  a  large  mud- 
hole  was  formed.  When  this  mud  reached  the 
right  consistency,  it  was  molded  into  brick. 
The  cattle  were  not  particular  in  regard  to  the 


character  of  this  mud,  and  frequently  other  mat- 
ter than  mud  was  mixed  up  and  manufactured 
into  brick.  Shortly  after  Maxfield's  house  was 
finished,  Michael  Nigh  employed  men  to  build 
him  a  brick  residence.  In  laying  the  founda- 
tion, the  workmen  used  so  much  mnd  for  mor- 
tar that  Xigh  became  angry,  and  turned  them 
off,  declaring  that  he  wanted  a  brick  house  and 
not  a  mud  house.  Unfortunately,  he  built  his 
brick  wall  upon  this  risky  foundation,  and  the 
result  was.  when  the  rain  moistened  the  mud  it 
crumbled,  the  foundation  gave  way,  the  brick 
wall  tumbled  town,  and  -  great  was  the  fall 
thereof;"  but  greater  still  was  the  anger  of 
Xigh  at  the  bad  workmanship  of  his  unskillful 
or  dishonest  masons.  Nigh  afterward  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Missouri 
River. 

Henry  Couts,  of  Bucyrus  Township,  states 
that  Christian  Couts,  his  father,  moved  into 
Liberty,  April  11.  1821,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  composed  of  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
Henr}-  was,  at  this  time,  twelve  j-ears  old.  His 
father  entered  land  about  one  mile  south  of 
what  is  now  Sulphur  Springs,  and  this  farm  was 
afterward  owned  by  Pharoh  Boll,  and  upon  it 
the  Boll  Schoolhouse  was  erected.  Mr.  Couts 
says  that  William  Huff  was  the  only  resident 
in  that  neighborhood  when  the}*  arrived. 

John  O.  Blowers  first  visited  the  towns  lip 
in  1821,  and  purchased  160  acres  of  land  o  le- 
half  mile  east  of  Ralph  Bacon.  His  deed  for 
this  was  dated  at  Washington,  October  8,  If  21. 
This  land  is  owned  at  the  present  time  by  C  pt. 
S.  S.  Blowers,  son  of  the  man  who  entered  i  at 
the  land  olHce.  Although  Mr.  Blowers  was  lot 
the  first  person  to  settle  in  the  townshif  he 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  chief  place  in  he 
history  of  Liberty,  if  it  is  proper  to  acoon  to 
any  of  those  old  pioneer  heroes  a  chief  p'  ce. 
From  the  time  he  removed  here  in  1822, '  itil 
he  died  in  1844,  he  was  the  acknowl*  jed 
leader  in  the  many  movements  for  the  advi  ce- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  interes  of 
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the  community.  For  many  years,  the  township 
was  the  home  of  very  many  families,  who  did 
not  remain,  anil  many  of  the  men  and  boys  of 
these  families  were  lawless  and  disorderly. 
They  were  always  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion and  prospects,  and  although  they  were 
occupying  some  of  the  richest  lands  of  the 
country,  they  soon  became  restless,  and  one  by- 
one  these  families  left  for  that  boundless  West 


ist,  his  home  was  the  resting-place  of  all  the 
pioneer  circuit  riders,  and  itinerant  ministers 
of  that  church  who  visited  the  neighlx>rhood, 
but  as  a  Christian  he  gave  as  hearty  a  welcome 
to  the  missionaries  of  other  sects,  and  the 
knowledge  that  one  was  engaged  in  a  good 
work  was  a  sulllcieut  pass-word,  not  only  to 
his  hospitality  ,  but  it  was  the  key  that  unlocked 
his  heart,  and  those  who  applied  for  his  assist- 


pointed,  but  always  obtained  not  only  encour- 
agement, but  more  satisfactory  assistance. 

The  Blowers  family  originally  came  from 
Vermont,  and  were  descended  from  the  old 
Puritanic  stock.  John  O.  Blowers  was  born  in 
Vermont  DecemlRT  fi,  17.S2.  He  was  married 
May  21,  1810,  to  Sylvinia  Chadsey.  When  war 
was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 


m  the  hopes  of  finding  a  country  better  suited  auce  to  aid  a  good  cause  were  never  diaap- 
to  their  hopes  and  aims.  Not  that  all  who 
went  West  had  lieen  lawless  in  Liberty,  but  of 
many  who  did  leave  it  can  be  truly  said.  •  they 
left  the  township  for  the  township  s  good."  A 
community  containing  many  citizens  of  this 
character,  needed  men,  who  not  only  had  the 
boldness  to  denounce  the  evil  deeds  of  the  law- 
less and  desperate,  but  who  possessed  the 

moral  fort,c  *<>  eu'de.  encourage  and  organize  Great  Britain  in  1812,  Blowers  was  living  in 

the  better  etTorts  of  the  many  families  who  Canada,  having  purchased  200  acres  of  land 

eaired  to  do  right    Although   there   were  some  twenty  miles  from  Kingston,  with  the  in- 

o  era  in  the  township  who  always  rendered  all  tention  of  making  a  temporary  home  in  that 

the  aid  they  could,  to  the  efforts  of  their  ac-  country.    The  authorities  desired  to  press  him 

knowledged  leader,  yet  John  0.  Blowers  was  into  the  English  service,  and  he  was  twice 

at  leader — the  moral  hero  most  needed  by  drafted,  but  he  refused  to  bear  arms  against  his 

tbe  community  to  mold  the  character  and  native  land,  and  after  suffering  persecution  on 

shape  the  destiny  of  the  citizens.    His  high  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

moral  worth  and  courage,  which  comes  from  a  he  forsook  the  accumulated  wealth  of  many 

consciousness  of  correct  motives,  made  him  a  years  hard  work,  and  with  his  family  sought  a 

JTor  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  evil,  and  refuge  in  his  native  land,  settling  at  Salt  Creek, 

a  lcader  of  tl»e  many  who  wished  the  township  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  until 

governed  by  the  better  elements  of  their  crude  they  removed  to  Crawford  Couuty.    In  1821, 

society.    Mr.  Blowers  urged  and  assisted  in  Blowers  left  his  family  at  Salt  Creek  and  visited 

e  construction  of  the  first  schoolhouse.    At  j  Liberty  Township.    Being  favorably  impressed 

his  cabin  was  held  the  first  public  religious  with  the  country,  he  purchased  160  acres  of 

services  in  the  township.    He  gathered  together  land,  upon  which  he  erected  a  log  cabin,  and 

and  instructed  the  first  Methodist  class  of  the  until  this  was  finished  he  boarded  with  Ralph 

county,  which,  in  a  few  months,  became  strong  |  Bacon.    In  order  to  secure  sufficient  help  to 

enough  to  Ihj  organized  into  the  first  church  of  raise  the  logs,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit 

iberty  Towuship.    He  encouraged  the  weak  the  settlers  for  ten  and  twelve  miles.    He  ob- 

n«  timid  to  "stand  firm  in  the  faith.  '    He  taincd  assistance  as  far  south  as  what  is  now 

isted  in  the  organization,  and  became  the  Latimberville.  as  far  north  as  Chatfield  Town- 

1     "^  Superintendent,  of  the  first  Sabbath  school  ship,  and  several  miles  east.     The  pioneer 

|  I  0   Crawford  County.    As  a  strict  Method-  ■  settlers   were   always   very  neighborly,  and 
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 r~       7flf|««  mikl    man  was  journeying  through  the  woods  with  Mi 

thought  nothing  of  going  ten       f ^les  JJJ-  ^  he  ^ 


inougui  uutumfe      e> — w  .  .  i. 

to  assist  at  a  « logging  "  or  log-cabin  -  wiw* 
Blowers  told  his  son  in  after  years  that  one 
year  he  pot  in  thirty-one  days  of  hi.  time 
helping  his  neighbors  in  this  manner.  When 
the  new  homestead  of  the  Blowers  famdy  was 
finished,  the  owner  returned  to  Wayne >  0o«* 
for  his  family,  and  in  the  spring  of  182-  they 
permanently  settled   in   Liberty  Township 
Blowers  cleared  a  patch  of  ground  and  raised 
a  crop  of  corn  and  vegetables  during  the  first 
aummer.   February  23,  1823,  James  C  Blow- 
ers was  born,  but  died  the  same  day.  and  this 
infant  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  town- 
ship.   Some  four  months  afterward,  on  July  8, 
1823,  James  fit  Maxfield.  son  of  John  and  Joana 


man  was  juumcj  >■■&  — n  

family  to  their  Western  home,  he  discovered  a 
walnut  lying  among  the  leaves.    Knowing  his 
wife  was  verv  fond  of  lemons,  he  presented  it 
to  her,  explaining  to  his  innocent  helpmeet  that 
it  was  her  favorite  fruit.    Not  suspecting  her 
roguish  husband,  she  took  an  Immense  bit* 
and  the  result  was-a  bitter  disappointment 
"Peggy"  couldn't  see  the  humor  of  the  joke. 
I  She  took  after  Robert,  and,  after  chasing  bun 
1  through  the  woods  some  distance,  succeeded  in 
capturing  him,  and  he  then  received  from  her 
the  trouncing  he  justly  deserved  for  fooling  hia 
innocent  wife.    The  aggressive  character  of 
"Peggv"  was  inherited  by  several  of  her  im- 
mediate descendants,  and  these  became  known 


1823,  James  >!.  Maxfield,  son  of  John  and  J  oana    ~  —  ^    ^  ^ 

Maxfield,  died,  aged  two  7^*™**™*? \Z^Z  clrrcls  during  the  war  of  the  re- 


and  twenty  days,  and  this  was  the  second  death 
in  Liberty.    Blowers  was  the  father  of  sixteen 
children,  eleven  boys  and  five  girls  ;  most  of 
these  children  died  when  they  were  quite  young 
—only  six.  five  boys  and  one  girl,  grew  to  ma- 
turity and  were  married,  viz.:  RufusL.,  Lemuel 
L.,  John  C,  Sylvia  Ann,  Samuel  S.  and  Russell 
Bigclow  Blowers.    The  first  four  came  to  Lib- 
erty with  their  parents  in  1822,  the  fourth  being 
a  mere  infant  at  the  time.    Blowers  lived  in 


113  tllC      «S>""tl  '  -  , 

in  political  quarrels  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion.   Robert  Foster  died  August  9,  1835, 
and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  northwest  of 
Bucyrus.  The  family  of  six  which  left  Ireland 
was  increased  by  numerous  additions,  and, 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  1830,  the  enu- 
merators  must  have  found  at  least  a  dozen 
voung  Fosters.    Most  of  these  removed  to  the 
West,  ami  were  the  parents  of  large  families. 
In  future  years,  many  of  the  energetic  and  en- 

•  .i       ry  Wiiot    Will  LM 


a  mere  mfant  at  the  time.    Blowers  Inert  m    10         .J- ~~J  thc  nrc„  Weet  will  be 


died  September  29.  1844,  aged  sixty-one  years 
nine  months  and  twenty-four  days. 

In  April,  1822,  Robert  Foster  moved  into 
Liberty  Township,  and  purchased  thc  160  acres 
now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  Crall.  Foster 
left  Ireland  with  his  wife  "Peggy"  and  four 
children,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Thc  ship 
they  sailed  in  was  an  English  vessel,  and.  dur 


numbered  among  Foster's  descendants,  one 
of  his  daughters  (Miss  Sarah),  who  was  born 
May  22  1822,  was  thc  first  female  child  born  in 
Liberty  Township.  She  is  now  the  wife  rf 
Robert  Andrews,  Esq.  Another  daughter  (Ann) 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Rcid  and  the 
mother  of  Hon.  William  M.  Reid,  of  Biicyru- 
In  the  fall  of  1822,  William  Blowers  left  the 


thev  sailed  in  was  an  English  vessel,  and.  dur-       in  tue  in  .  o.  .o--,  »  ra 

ing  the  voyage,  it  was  overhauled  by  one  of  |  town  of  Salem,  W«^£»  Liborty 

the  frigates  of  the  United  States  Navy.    The  |  thirty  days,  on  November  ^ 

American  captain,  considering  that  the  cargo  of  |  Township,  and  settled  on  h,s  ^ 

....               „u:„                 m„\a  ;„  „  ahnrt  I  He  brounht  with  him  two  ot  his  wswn. 


."V  111 VI  t«^v«iut  wva.-wrwv   C 

the  English  ship,  emigrants,  would  in  a  short 
time  be  patriotic  citizens,  permitted  thc  English 
vessel  to  continue  her  voyage.  Foster  resided 
in  Richland  County  for  several  years,  until  he 
removed  to  Crawford.    When  this  jolly  Irish- 


Townamp,  aim  mmwm        —  —  , 
He  brought  with  him  two  of  his  sisters  and 
their  husbands,  Calvin  and  Nchcmiah  Squires. 
The  latter  was  the  father  of  Dr.  J. 
of  Sulphur  Springs.    In  November.  18-i, 
ucl  Smallcy  arrived  with  his  wife,  also  a  sister 
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of  William  Blowers.  Smalley  and  his  wife 
came  from  Vermont,  and.  in  order  to  reach 
their  new  home,  they  journeyed  GOO  mile*  in  a 
wagon.  Smalley  worked  for  his  brother-in-law 
a  short  time,  and  then  moved  to  the  Ludwig 
form,  cast  of  Bueyrus.  About  1830,  he  pur- 
chased of  Nicholas  Singely  what  is  now  the 
Crum  farm.  Singely  never  lived  in  Liberty,  but 

LpW  S  •  rehd,ng  iD  tOWn8hiP'  at  t"««Pot  of  ground  became  known  as  the  Blow- 
Countv  fifiv  ™  ™  !lTed  l?  Crawford    ere  graveyard,  the  first  started  in  the  township. 

It  was,  in  after  years,  dedicated  and  deeded  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  short 
time  afterward,  death  visited  the  settlers  in 
northern  Liberty,  but  when,  and  who  were  the 
first  victims,  will  forever  remain  unknown.  As 


several  years  previous  to  the  time  they  removed 
to  the  township. 

Death  early  visited  the  homes  of  the  pioneers, 
and,  February  3,  1823,  James,  the  infant  son 
of  John  O.  Blowers,  died  just  as  he  commenced 
to  live.  Five  months  later,  James  Monroe  Max- 
field  passed  away,  aged  nearly  three  years. 
These  children  were  buried  on  the  Blowers 
farm  :  others  were  interred  beside  them,  and 


County  fifty-seven  years, 
and  wife  for  sixty-two  years, 

Dr.  Squires,  in  his  pioneer  sketch,  says  :  "  The 
year  1823  was  marked  by  numerous  accessions 
to  the  early  settlers,  among  whom  may  l>e 


tionwi  i«i,„u  jo..    »   J  ",J"'  "LUUBi        "urever  remain  unknown,  as 

Cobb  sltnab0dpSm,th'  Jame8  McCurdy,  Asa  j  the  northeast  corner  of  Jacob  I,  Gurwells 
rwi.'  ,,meoin/arcuer.  Calvin  Stone,  Garrett  ,  farm  was  first  used  to  bury  the  dead,  it  mieht 
Borland,  with  his  sons  James,  Isaac  and  Luke,  ' 
Jacob  G^nrell,   Mathias    Markley.  Thomas 
Smith.  Benjamin  Manwell,  Thomas  Scott,  Sam- 
W  Smalley,  Joseph  Chandler,  John  Chandler, 
Charles  Doney  and  Kdward  Hartford.  In  1824, 
the  sparse  settlement  received  increasing  ac- 
tajswng.    Horatio  Markley,  Noble  McKinster, 
John  G.  Stougb,  John  Kroil,  and,  I  think,  Rob- 
n  wottn  and  many  others,  were  added  to  their 
umner.     These  settlers  generally  purchased 
rom  the  Government  the  lands  upon  which  they 
tiled,  and  these  lauds  were  exempt  from  tax- 
on  for  five  years.    The  tax  duplicate  of 
^aw  ord  County  for  1830  proves  that  the  lands 


have  been  one  of  his  children.    About  one 
dozen  bodies  were  interred  here,  but  no  tomb- 
stones were  ever  erected — only  wooden  boxes 
were  placed  around  the  top  of  several  graves. 
When  other  regular  graveyards  were  estab- 
lished, many  of  these  bodies  were  removed  ; 
but  the  friends  of  the  balance  were  in  the  West, 
and  when  a  road  was  located  across  this  cor- 
ner, years  afterward,  their  last  resting-place 
was  desecrated,  and,  years  from  now,  if  in  dig- 
ging in  this  road  human  bones  are  found,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the}'  will  receive  a  kinder  treat- 
ment than  these  graves  did  two  generations 
ago.    When  David  Simmons  died,  November 


 „  j,..-.,        i.* i«* v  till.  ifcJ^-U.         ||  uuu    A/at  1U    OiUJIuvUS    lllCVl,      *1  \j v emu VI 

pCQa  at  tlmt  daU!  ')y  the  fo,lowing  additional  8,  1829,  he  was  buried  on  the  southwest  corner 
ApriUK  ;-1181  haVG  entcred  Prov>ou8  to  |  of  John  G.  Stough  s  land,  and  Thomas  Smith, 
Clin  t  :  J°hn  Andereon'  John  Bear.  Jobn  !  who  died  April  22,  1833,  was  interred  on  the 
HunM)'  T6-8  CliDgan'  John  U  Fry>  w'"iam  .  northeast  corner  of  his  own  land  (the  opposite 
Ketehum,  Philip  Klinger,  Richard  |  corner).    Others  of  the  neighborhood  were  laid 

t>eside  these  two  when  they  died,  and  this  land 
has  since  been  set  apart  as  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  these  departed  ones.  This  is  now  known 
as  the  Crall  United  Brethren  graveyard,  but, 
in  later  years,  other  land,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  has  also  been  dedicated  for  a  ceme- 


^g,  Daniel  Kimball,  William  Little,  Richard 
yter,  Daniel  Shelhammer,  John  Slifer,  Asa 

La„?  }''  ^th°ny  Wtt,ker  •**  Mar3-  Wood, 
list  f  8peC'Ulator8  are  not  included  in  the  above 
-.J*  *veateen  persons,  who  were  actual  set- 
ki_  i    L,l>crt3-  at  an  early  day.    It  is  possi 


hje  i  J  "*  BU  wry  aay.    it  is  possi-    tue  road,  has  also  been  dedicated  tor  a  cerae- 

'   owever,  that  a  few  entered  their  lands  |  tery.     About  the  year  1830,  one  of  Peter 
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Whetstones  children  died,  and  the  body  was 
buried  on  his  farm-now  owned  by  Michael 
Charlton.    Since  then,  about  six  Charlton*, 
nine  members  of  the  Chambers  family,  thirteen 
Conleys  and  others  have  been  interred  in  this 
Whetstone  burying-ground.    The  Roup  grave- 
yard, one  mile  southwest  of  the  Conley  Church.  , 
was  also  started  at  an  early  day.    The  Ger- 
mans of  the  northern  part  of  Libeity  estab- 
lished the  cemetery  at  the  Reformed  Church  as 
early  as  1832,  and  the  one  at  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  started  about  the  time  the  building 
was  erected  in  1852.    It  is  said  that  Waugne, 
a  tinner  of  Sulphur  Springs,  was  the  first  per- 
son interred  here.    Previous  to  1830,  a  man 
named  Wood,  father-in-law  of  Asa  Cobb,  was 
buried  on  his  own  farm,  and  the  Wood-Cobb 
burying-ground  was  started.     Many  who  died 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sulphur  Springs  were  buried 
about  oue-half  mile  southwest  of  the  village. 
This  little  cemetery,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
was  started  about  1835,  when   John  Slifcr 
owued  the  land.   The  graveyard  on  Henry 
Fry's  land,  near  the  Union  Church,  was  started 
about  the  same  time.    The  child  of  a  Mr.  An- 
derson died  about  1848.  and  was  buried  on 
what  is  now  John  Adam  Klink's  farm.    A  cem- 
etery was  afterward  regularly  established  here, 
which  is  owned  by  the  farmers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  population  of  Liberty  soon  became  nu- 
merous enough  to  secure  for  the  township  a 
civil  organization  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
For  about  four  years.  Liberty  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Sandusky  Township.    This  state- 
ment is  made  for  the  following  reason  .  Westell 
Ridgley  and  Joseph  Young  were  commissioned 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Sandusky  Township, 
April  15,  1821,  and,  when  their  terms  expired, 
on  election  was  held  May  15,  1824,  with  the 
following  result :  Mathias  Markley,  22 ;  Icha- 
lK)d  Smith,  22  j  Westell  Ridgley,  17  ;  Dezherry 
Johnson,  5  ;  Michael  Brown,  4.    Markley  and 
Smith,  the  successful  candidates,  were  after- 


ward the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Liberty 
Township,  but  they  were  both  commissioned 
Mav  31  1824.  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  San- 
dusky and  sworn  in  as  such  by  Zalmon  Rowse, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Bucyrus  Township. 
The  Commissioners  of  Marion  County,  at  then- 
March  session  in  1825,  passed  the  following 
order:   "That  surveyed  Township  No  -.  m 
Ran«c  17  south  of  the  base  line  in  the  district 
of  Delaware  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  organ- 
ized into  a  new  township,  by  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty."   At  this  time  Crawford  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Marion  County,  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  had  been  commissioned  for  only  four 
townships.    For  some  reason.  Smith  received 
another  commission,  dated  June  18,  18-5,  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Liberty,  but  Markley 
still  continued  to  hold  the  office  by  virtue  ot 
the  former  election.   He  was  re-elected  in  W. 
and  again  in  1830.  but,  alter  serving  for  over 
eight  years,  resigned,  and  removed  to  Illinois. 
James  S.  Oorwell  was  elected  to  succeed  bun 
in  November.  1832.  and,  since  this  dnte.  tnc 
i  following  persons  have  been  elected  as  success- 
ors of  Markley,  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the 
I  Peace  of  the  township:  John  Slifer,  founder  of 
1  Annapolis,  in  1835  ;    William  Woods.de.  m 
1841  :  William  Snyder,  in  1847  (resign*  1  alter 
.,_  L*  ^  .  Wnwse.  in  1848  ;  Rol«rt 


six  months)  ;  Horace  Rowse,  in  1848  ;  Robert 
Johnson,  in  1851:  Jonathan  N.  Harmon,  in 
1854  ;  William  H  Hise,  in  1803-,  Clark  Ba-  . 
in  1872,  but  he  refused  the  office,  and  A.  " 
Briggs  was  elected  the  same  year.    After  sen'- 
ing  for  two  terms.  Briggs  was  succeeded  bj 
Squire  Hise.  the  present  inc  umbent,  who 
serving  his  fourth  term.    Ichabod  Smith  WH 
re-elected  in  1828,  but.  before  his  second  ter 
expired,  resigned  the  office  to  take  .cent-* 
on  the  Columbus  &  Sandusky  pike.    He  aiu 
ward  removed  to  Chatfleld  Township,  and  wa. 
honored  with  the  same  office.    Asa  Wetlier  . 
succeeded  Smith,  but  he  also  resigned,  an.l.  in 
April,  1831.  Asa  Cobb  was  elected  to  sucee* 
him.    Cobb  served  fifteen  years,  for  »ve  t  on 
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secutive  terms,  and  the  following  were  Ins  8„c. 
censors  :  diaries  Keplinger.  in  1846  ;  Asa 
Cobb,  in  1849,  for  the  sixth  term  ;  JoMpfa  Roop. 
in  1852.  who  served  twelve  years  ;  Henry  Fry. 
in  Thomas  Milliard,  in  April,  1S73.  who 

resigned  after  six  months,  and  S.  A.  MeKi-ehen 
the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber. 1S73,  and  is  serving  his  third  term. 

I>r.  Squires,  in  his  pioneer  sketch,  gives  the 
following  incidents  in  regard  to  the  earl v courts 
■Bd  lawsuits  of  the  township  :   ••  Lawsuits  ami 
''ligations  were  more  frequent  in  those  early 
da.vs.  when  there  were  fi-w  inhabitants,  than  at 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in 
***  in  population  and  the  more  widely  di- 
versified interests  of  the  ,>cople.    So  we  "con- 
clude that  the  confidence  with  which  man  re- 
gards his  fellow-man,  and  the  intention  among 
men  to  treat  each  other  rightfully,  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.    If  not  quite 
80  fa8t  119  tue  country  has  improved  in  other 
respects,  yet  there  has  been  a  very  manifest 
improvement.    Previous  to  the  election  of  Jus- 
tice* for  Liberty,  a  legal  proem  was  served  on 
John  0.  Blowers,  who,  in  1822,  was  summoned 
aPpear  before  a  Justice  of  the  Pence  in  Bu- 
cyrus.  to  answer  for  indebtedness  to  one  Sehultz, 
«  Rucyrus,  from  whom  the  said  Blowers  had 
obtained  some  shot  for  killing  squirrels  in  his 
corn  field.  Thedefendant  appeared,  and  pleaded 
^t  the  plaintiff  had  boarded  at  his  house  some 
ngth  of  "me.  and  that  defendant  s  wile  had 
washed  bis  (plaintiff  s)  clothes  and  mended 
««>  during  the  time  for  which  defendant  had 
"**ived  no  compensation  except  the  shot,  and 
"wrcupon  the  defendant  was  discharged  and 
sui  rcn(,ered  "gainst  plaintiff  for  costs  of 

Ju't.   Probably  the  first  lawsuit  ever  tried  in 
j      -v  Township  was  before  lehabod  Smith, 
«»tiee  of  the  Peace,  on  a  complaint  against  Asa 
^ettierby  for  running  his  saw  mill  on  the  Sab- 
i  day.    Ti,e  defendant  brought  in  testimony 
tue  uncertain  nature  of  the  stream"; 
U,e  water-power  was  an  important  item  of 


his  property ;  that  it  would  l>c  wasted  and  lost 
if  not  used  ;  whereupon  the  defendant  was  dis- 
charged and  the  costs  taxed  up  to  the  com- 
plainant, who.  however,  appealed  to  the  court 
and  had  the  judgment  for  costs  set  aside,  it  t>e- 
ing  a  State  ease.    Another  trial  of  those  early 
days  took  place  before  Squire  Mathias  Markley. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  sued  Charles 
Dony  for  jmy  for  grain     The  account  had  stood 
over  months,  and  the  defendant  refused  to  let 
plaintiff  testify  to  his  account,  and  defendant, 
on  an  account  against  plaintiff,  obtained  judg- 
ment for  *8.     But  defendant  refused  to  accept 
all  of  this  judgment,  saying  it  was  too  much; 
that  plaintiff  owed  him  only  $2." 

Liberty  was  undoubtedly  fully  organized,  and 
township  officers  chosen  at  the  spring  election 
in  1825,  but  there  is  no  positive  proof  who 
filled  the  various  offices  from  the  date  of  or- 
ganization until  the  year  1831,  for,  if  the  Clerk 
kept  any  record  of  business  transacted  by  the 
Trustees,  the  books  containing  the  minutes 
have  all  been  lost  or  destroyed.    From  the  year 
1831.  the  records  are  nearly  complete.  John 
G.  Stough  thinks  that  John  Kroft  was  the  first 
Clerk,  as  he  held  this  office  for  many  years  when 
the  township  was  first  organize*!.    Stough  says 
he  attendee!  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1827, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  three  Trustees,  and 
James  McCurdy  was  another.    Stough  also 
served  as  Treasurer  for  one  or  two  terms  pre- 
vious to  1830.    The  first  elections  were  held  at 
private  houses,  near  the  center  of  the  township, 
until  the  Center  Schoolhouse  was  constructed. 
Isaac  Rise  states  that  they  voted  for  Gen.  Jack- 
son, when  he  ran  for  President,  at  the  cabin  of 
James  McMannes,  who  entered  the  eighty  acres 
now  owned  by  Henry  Crall,  and  that  Jackson 
received  most  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  town- 
ship.   This  was  in  November,  1828.    We  learn 
from  the  records,  that,  on  July  2,  1831.  the 
Trustees,  Isaac  Rise,  Elias  Chambers  and  Rob- 
ert Foster,  took  an  enumeration  of  the  house- 
holders of  the  township,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
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appointed  John  G.  Stough  Treasurer.  In  those 
days,  men  were  not  anxious  to  serve  as  town- 
ship officers,  and  many  paid  the  fine  which  se- 
cured a  release.  Stough  refused  to  fill  this  ap- 
pointment, claiming  that  Thomas  Smith,  who 
had  been  regularly  elected  to  the  office,  had  not 
received  from  the  Trustees  the  proper  summons 
to  appear  before  them  and  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. The  Trustees  then  served  the  required 
notice  upon  Smith,  and  he  consented  and  acted 
as  Treasurer.  This  was  the  first  business  trans- 
acted, as  shown  by  the  records.  March  5, 1 832, 
the  Trustees  met  and  divided  the  township  into 
road  districts,  and  this  was  possibly  the  first 
division  of  the  township  for  road  purposes. 
The  first  election  on  record  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Leven  Conley,  near  the  center,  April 
2,  1832.  The  Judir«  fs  were  the  three  Trustees 
previously  mentioned,  and  the  Election  Clerks 
were  John  Kroft  and  Dudley  Cobb.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  chosen  to  fill  the  various 
offices:  Trustees,  Isaac  Rise,  Robert  Foster 
and  Jacob  Mollenkopf ;  Constables,  Isaac  Slater 
and  Frederick  Beard;  Clerk.  John  Kroa ; 
Treasurer,  John  G.  Stough  ;  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  Robert  Foster  and  Mathias  Markley ; 
Fence  Viewers,  Samuel  Cover,  Henry  Charlton 
and  Frederick  Williams. 

In  examining  the  early  records  of  Liberty, 
evidence  is  found  which  proves  that  fifty  vears 
ago  several  queer  old-fashioned  customs* were 
practiced  which  now  appear  amusing,  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  some  of  the  laws  enforced 
in  those  days,  have  either  Ijeen  repealed  or 
have  become  obsolete.  Among  the  many  in- 
dustrious families  who  settled  in  the  township 
were  a  few  who,  being  idle  and  shiftless,  could 
not  or  would  not  manage  successfully,  and  the 
result  was  these  frequently  became  a  charge 
upon  the  community.  In  order  to  protect  set 
tiers  from  roving  families  of  this  character,  laws 
were  enacted,  and  every  year  two  persons  were 
chosen  in  the  township,  styled  ■  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  into 


the  cases,  and  render  assistance  to  citizens  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  need  the  aid  of  the 
township.  They  were  also  required  to  warn 
any  idle  or  shiftless  persons  to  leave  before  they 
had  remained  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
gain  a  residence.  Many  notices  of  this  char- 
acter arc  found  upon  the  records,  the  first  being 
in  1832.  Having  learned  that  Thomas  Alsoph, 
a  roving  character,  had  appeared  in  the  town- 
ship, the  overseers  issued  the  following  notice : 

The  Stat*  of  Ohio.  Crawford  County,  8.  8.  To  IhM 
Slator,  Constable  of  Liberty  Township,  greeting : 

Whereas,  information  hath  been  given  to  us,  Ma- 
thias Markley  and  Kobert  Foster,  Overseer*  of  the  Poor 
for  said  township,  that  Thomas  Alsoph  has  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  township  to  be  sick,  who  will  be  likely 
to  become  a  township  charge ;  you  are  hereby  com- 
manded forthwith  to  warn  said  Thomas  Alsoph  to  de- 
part the  said  township  and  of  this  writ  make  legal  serr- 
ice,  and  duly  return  it,  according  to  law  given  under 
our  hands  this  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1832. 

Mathias  Marklrt, 
Robert  Foster, 

Ootrtetrt  of  tht  Poor. 

A  copy  of  the  above  notice  was  left  the  next 
day  at  the  house  where  Alsoph  was  staying- 
It  is  seldom  that  force  was  used  under  this  hw, 
in  ridding  the  community  of  the  poor  and  sfcift- 
less,  but  the  warning  given  was  a  mere  ma  ter 
of  form,  and,  having  once  been  notified  in  ihis 
manner,  a  person  could  not  claim  the  assists  ice 
of  the  township  in  case  he  became  unfortui  ate 
enough  to  need  aid.  Many  times  this  law  ras 
abused,  and  thrifty  citizens  who  settled  in  the 
community  were  warned  because  some  j'  iter 
furnished  the  Overseers  the  required  infoi  na- 
tion. A  few  did  not  appreciate  the  hntn<  '  of 
the  act  but  deemed  the  "summons  to  dep  it" 
an  insult,  and  they  were  very  mad  and  it  ig- 
nant  when  the  notice  was  served  upon  t  sm. 
As  a  general  thing,  men  did  not  wish  to  f  *ve 
as  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  some  paid  eir 
fine  and  refused  to  serve,  but  it  was  gene  lly 
conceded  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  towt  lip 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  to  take  his  im 
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at  serving  in  this  disagreeable  position  Occa- 
sionally the  sportive  element*  of  the  community 
combmed  and  elected  some  man  to  this  office 
who  was  in  every  way  unfitted  for  it  Quite  a 
number  of  these  warnings  are  copied  upon  the 
records  of  the  township.    John  B.  Morrison 

in  M     k   ,otoIeaVein  A"*U9t'  ^33.  and  again 
|  ™  lf"ch-  1836'  b»t  in  April.  1837.  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  schoolexaminers  for  Liberty 
MUier  the  warnings  were  an  insult  or  his  elec- 
tion as  examiner  a  joke. 

Frequently  in  the  early  days  of  the  township 
poor  and  shiftless  parent*  would  bind  their 
children  out  for  a  term  of  years  until  they  1k- 
««°e  of  age,  and  many  notices  of  these  hind- 
Si^  ,"nd  UP°D  the  r<*onh  k^  IV  the 
U  rfc  of  Liberty.  The  first  one  is  dated  Decern- 
JW  dl,  18*1,  and  the  agreement  is  Mwecn 

Durmgth,8  t,me  Dorland  is  to  -teach  the 
3oung  man  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

**P Jun.  in  wearing  apparel. -    At  the  end  of 

Dor.fl  ?D  3ear8'  R°bert  Was  to  ^m 
Borland  "one  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  worth 

suit  8Uit  °f  broadt,Iotl'  clothes  and  one 

«  t  of  hoffle;made  or  common  wearing  .p. 

KUaa*^  ^  «i^n  i-  W.000.  January 

tL  !n'  f  0868  C°,,erI-V  al8°  ^  biB  eight 
jear  o  d  uauguU;r  M|Ugw^  to  Wjlliam  ^ 

Clinan/  Pe"0d  °f  Dinc  -veare  and  te"  months, 
pooling;  ft,^  faer  u  good  1>ed 

one  Rif  ,  °f  th°  tirae  euPI>Iv  uer  with 

thh leal  °f  g00d  (,Ualit>-"  The  l™d  »» 
same  nT  T^0"^' fixetl  at  ,100°-  Durin?  the 
to  John  V  :  C°ber,y  ,K,Und  a  Ulird  chiH  KiUab. 
rid  of  H  86  Thi8  °'d  Sent,emcn<  "bo  got 
2  the  norbi,dren  iU  a,K>Ut  tbirt™ 
%erfa        t  ^  °f  the  towMhiP  °«  the 

"  would  have  been  a  pleasure  for  an  un- 


biased  historian  to  pen  the  statement  that 
"  this  old  fellow,  having  given  into  the  care  of 
others  all  his  Children,  yielded  up  the  ghost  and 
was  buried  with  his  fathers."    Although  it  is  a 
■■fetation  to  learn  that  the  old  German  after- 
ward moved  West,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the 
records  do  not  show  how  this  •  old  codger " 
was  warned  to  leave  the  township  under  the 
supposition  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  charge  upon  the 
community.    The  language  of  these  contracts 
is  not  always  the  same,  for  occasionally  prom- 
ises were  made  in  them  which  could  not  be  so 
easily  fulfilled.    I„  1843,  the  Trustees  bound 
Lucy  Wilhelmgriuer.  an  orphan,  to  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  Williams  for  a  term  of  five  vears 
and  four  months.    This  young  lady  was  to  be 
taught  the  "art,  mystery  and  occupation  of 
common  lubor"  and  they  were  to  train  her  in 
"habits  of  obedience,  industry  and  morality." 
During  her  term  of  service,  she  was  to  be  al- 
lowed "  meat,  drink  and  wearing  apparel  both 
for  summer  and  winter,"  and  at  the  end  of  time 
she  was  to  receive  •  two  suits  of  common  wear- 
ing apparel  and  a  new  Bible."    Most  of  these  i 
young  folks  who  were  M  bound  out "  did  not  I 
sutler  by  changing  their  homes  if  they  faith- 
fully performed  the  new  duties  devolving  upon 
them ;  frequently  the  bond  between  the  child 
and  the  family  was  as  tender  as  that  of  parent 
and  child.    This  old  custom,  however,  is  not 
American,  and  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the 
examples  given  above  will  show  that  it  was 
practiced  in  Liberty  Township  at  one  time. 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  township  was 
in  a  vacant  cabin  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Michael  during  the  winter  of  1821-22.  The 
teacher  was  John  McClure,  afterward  the  first 
surveyor  of  Crawford  County.  The  attendance 
was  not  large,  a  few  families  united  in  support- 
ing the  school,  and  the  only  person  now  living 
in  Crawford  County  who  was  a  pupil  of  McClure 
that  winter  is  Martin  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Whetstone 
Towuship.    Dr.  Squires  makes  the  following 
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statement*  in  regard  to  the  early  schools  of 
Liberty :    "  Educational  matters  interesU.il  the 
settler*  at  an  early  dayt  but,  not  having  the 
advantages  of  our  present  school  law,  every- 
thing devolved  upon  the  individual.  Neigh- 
borhoods would  join  together  and  build  a  log 
schoolhouse— chink  and  daub  it,  build  a  stick 
and  mud  chimney,  oil  some  paper  to  make  it 
translucent  and  paste  it  over  a  hole  in  the  wall 
for  a  window,  and  thus  secure  light  enough  for 
a  beginning.  But  soon  glass  could  be  obtained, 
and  low,  long  windows  put  in  by  cutting  out  a 
log  from  the  cabin  and  inserting  a  sash  with 
glass  to  fill  the  aperture.    Such  a  schoolhouse, 
the  first  one  in  this  township,  was  built  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  John  Maxfield's  laud,  north 
of  the  road,  during  the  fall  of  1823.  Nehe- 
miah  Squire  made  the  window  sash  for  it  out  of 
a  linn-wood  puncheon,  that  had  constituted 
part  of  the  chamber  floor  of  an  aristocratic  log 
cabin  the  previous  winter."    This  log  building 
was  known  as  the  Maxfield  Schoolhouse.  and 
the  land  upon  which  it  was  located  is  now  the 
property  of  Dexter  Bacon.    The  exact  site  was 
near  the  big  tree  north  of  the  road,  about  half 
way  between  Bacon's  residence  and  the  brow  of 
the'  hill.   Rev.  William  Blowers  taught  the 
first  school  here  in  the  winter  of  1823-24. 
Cary  Tilbury  taught  one  or  two  winters  at  an 
early  day,  and  also  Samuel  Magers  and  a  Mr. 
Orion.    During  the  fall  of  1827,  another  log 
schoolhouse  was  built  just  southeast  of  the 
present  site  occupied  by  the   Crall  United 
Brethren  Church.    Sallic  Smith  taught  the  first 
school  here,  and  the  building  was  known  as  the 
Smith    Schoolhouse.     J.   G.   Stough  Bays: 
"This  building  was  erected  by  six  families, 
myself,  Thos.  Smith,  Benjamin  Manwell,  Thos. 
Scott,  Samuel  Smalley  and  Prez  Hillard.  At 
this  time  no  schoolhouse  had  been  erected  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township."    The  dis- 
tricts were  not  laid  out  as  at  the  present  time, 
but  there  might  have  been  a  schoolhouse  in  the 
Foster- Andrews  neighborhood,  near  Bucyrus. 


1 


When  the  inhabitant*  of  other  settlements  m 
Libcrtv  became  numerous  enough  to  support 
schools,  the  same  kind  of  rough,  round-log 
houses  were  erected.    Sometimes  a  vacant 
cabin  was  used  for  school  purposes,  but,  when  a 
special  building   had  to  be  constructed,  the 
entire  neighborhood  would  turn  out  and  devote 
a  day  to  the  interest*  of  education  by  building 
their  log  schoolhouse.    The  tuition  was  raised 
by  a  subscription  from  each  family  interested, 
or  so  much  each  month  or  term  would  he 
charged  bv  the  teacher  for  every  scholar.  Alter 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain  the  exact  dates  at  which  schools  were 
established,  or  these  first  buildings  erected  U 
the  various  neighborhoods.    The  Maxfield  ana 
Smith  Schoolhouscs  were  both  in  what  is  now 
the  Second  District,  and  the  Blowers  Church,  m 
the  same  territory,  was  used  for  school  purposes 
many  years.    In  the  Foster- Andrews  neighbor- 
hood, now  the  First  District,  a  special  building 
was  erected  as  early  as  1830.  Robert  Andrews 
who  came  with  his  father,  Samuel,  September  1 5, 
1832  savs:  -  There  was  a  log  schoolhouse  .tann- 
ing when  we  came,  which  had  been  there  two  or 
three  vears."    In  the  Third  District,  the  "  Mm- 
mons"  Schoolhouse  was  built  before ,1833  ;  tW 
Bell  Schoolhouse,  in  what  is  now  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, several  yean,  previous  ;  ^ 
taught  there  possibly  as  early  as  182.,  for  there 
were  manv  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  at  ha 
time.    The  lands  of  the  Fifth  or  Center  District 
were  not  entered  until  other  neighborhoods  n 
manv  settlers.    In  1825,  only  240  acres  of  this 
territerv  had  been  purchased  from  ^^TZ 
ment.    The  township  records  state  that 
election  held  April  7.  1834,  was  at  the  Center 
Schoolhouse,  and  April  7,  1845.  at  the  Ctonloj 
,  Schoolhouse.    The  polls  were  generally  kept  a 
private  houses  when  the  Center  District  was 
without  a  schoolhouse,  and  the  (tat  one  crecUd 
about  1833,  was  destroyed  by  fire  alter  standing 
two  winters.    The  children  of  the  settlers  we 
then  sent  to  the  Smith  District  for  several  3 
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until  their  second  building  wa 
what  is  now  the  Sixth  District, 
"asereck*!  about  1838 
the  Seventh  District,  nnyt      ■■  Kmh 

earli 


In  character  of  the  early  settlers  ami  their  de- 

Th„,„  J  W m          r  Tn,lant-S     The  Methodists,  as  a  church,  were 

Thorns  *  dhams.  of  the  first  to  occupy  the  field  i„  Crawford  County. 

,  and  other  ■  ^nd  ,a,™,:»ries  of  this  denomination  were  tl^ 


mg  the  year  IS21,  the  pioneer  missionaries  of 
Delaware  Circuit  had  pressed  into  the  new 
a-  lar  »°' 1  ;l  ns  what  i s  n<  <■„  f}oe, ,  „« 


.  ()|  r   —  munm  mvioi 

northwestern  Liberty.  tUe'^  «MlTn,«  :  ^  P^  "  ^  ^"'"l*  lh'r 
Township,  and  Samuel  Chatfield.  of  Chatflcld 

Townsh.p,  un.ted  in  putting  up  a  round-log  ,,u„trv 

during  7h^fa7of^^^nT^^!'^t ,?  aml  —  <i,,in*           «»tU.r  ap^intmen;: 

erected  near  the  form*     site  of              ™  ^»  O.  Blowers  arrived  with  his  family, 

Methodist  Church  w       w  as  d   ,       m'T  the           °f               •»»««^'v  -ugh 

during  the  war    At  this  tT            T     "  OUl  tho8e  who  to"k'  »*  ind'""d  to  enlist  in 

hmfZ  been  budt      t         "m  °,lR'r  •St',',>0,•  rdi-i0"8  ••»t-n"-'-     "l-crs.  having  .earned 

oflfctvoTthen    t  "  ^  north*«««™  P-t  that   religious  services   were  being  held  at 

-ither  at'^Ce     r  HET"  'f  "f^  :     Bu*™-  l,'a<,<'  with  hi,  wi,e.  at  the 

north  of  Liberty  Center    T»      7  '    thm' aH"»nted.  hut  for  some  reason  the  minis- 

■»  and  the  town  wa!  1  the  Out''  ,7    IT"        faikHl  *  T"C  '"xt  *»  * 

^n,  in  ^  ^ ^    »-«^  was  fu.fiHed.  and  B.owe.  prevailed 

the  Kighth  District,  was  erected 
^  he  year  1832.    The  settlers  in  the  Ninth 
!  Z  ,    Wt'rP  DOt  numcroU8-  «nd  possil.lv  the 
«W  to  organize.    I„  the  Tenth  or  Sulphur 

2Si  foT2  f,Wc  ■ a  ,og  buili,ing  was 

donated  by  j3^t«lS2P0^.  h  1837'  °D  ^  '  BP1800!™1  class  organized  in  I  ,i  herty  Township' 
W  lite  1  >r,  D  UleSC  diS,rictS  mid  U  was  the  nuolMwof  the  first  M.  K.  Church 
^proved  OMm^Tul  OOttntiy  move    of  Liberty.   This  minister,  who  first  preac  hed  at 

Dlarnt   J  l0g  8cl'™"'ouses  gave 

e^ow  >       fm,ne  "nd  *«  '»  *™ 

The  Z   ,7  w,Per»w,«»  b-v  Wck  structures. 

strl »  ,  ?      "**  m0re  d,,rabl(!  **•  con- 

7  ?  or  the  Seventh  or  Keplinger  District 

5ii^rk0f$1'200  -vear.the 
or  Center  District  expended 


lipoo  the  missionary  to  appoint  services  at  his 
cabin  on  the  next  trip.  and.  when  he  again  ap- 
peared. Blowers  presented  him  a  class  of  five. 
Composed  of  himself  and  wife.  William  Cooper 
and  wife,  of  Whetstone  Township,  and  afierman 
named  Schullz.    This  was  the  first  .Methodist 


on  »  similar  stn"  't          ^»A:"UL'"  ovt?r  $1,(100    the  women,  and  fishing-tackle  for  the  boy*. 

Wo*  of  R  H  H    i  °f  U'°Se  WCK  lhe    Re^Qlar  moaMy  appointments  were  kept  up 

District erecte  1  k  Ji  187S"  tho  Sewnd  during  the  summer  of  1822.  and  the  next  .win- 
U.200    This    a   T  Whi<Sh  W8t  °VPr    ter'  l,re,M'hin-  heia£  lK>Id  0,1  Sundav  at  Bucvrus, 

for  school  nnrrw  Z  buiIdi"«  erccte<l  and  °»  -Monday  at  the  cabin  of  Blowers.  When 

District  since  tl    M      ^     "°W       Sw<ml  tuis  l)ionwr  settle«l  in  the  township,  he  brought 

ul»  hv  thost^  i°  '    Xfield  School|iouse  was  pat  with  him  a  very  fine  library  of  religious  works. 

Ministers   rZ  PKmeerS     tLe  fa"  °f  18"3-  lnc,"dinS  raost  «f  the  staiulard  publications  or 

,hencwsett|  ,OS,K''  C,osd-v  f"ll<,w<*<l  »P  t'.e  M.  K.  Church  of  that  day.     He  studied 

t'on  which  hL?entS  wiUl  tlmt  religious  instruc-  these  volumes  of  religious  instruction,  and  be- 

«»a  much  influence  in  molding  the  came  very  well  read  in  theology.    These  books 


Blowers'  cabin,  was  a  man  named  Bacon.  (This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  John  (i. 
Slough.  Kufus  L.  Blowers  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Squires.)  Bacon  was  the  right  man  for  such  a 
mission.  He  WSS social, genud and  big  hearted. 
He  carried  his  pockets  full  of  lettuce  seed  for 
the  women,  and  fishing-tackle  for  the  boys. 
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.  loaned  throughout  the  neighborhood  to  August  of  that •  '      When  the 

Z Z  Pioneer  JZ^J  of  whom  had  very  ^^^J^^^i^^ 

little  reading  matter,  and  they  were  the  means  ^^^^^^^i^coo^ 
of  accomplishing  much  good,  as  the  works  laid  there  were  ovc     g   .  ^  ^  ^ 

the  foundation  of  thorough  religious  instruc-  ,  w.th  the  Blower  class  ^     ^  ^ 

tion  in  the  mind  of  many  pioneer  settlers  who  -v^e  g^eat  W  est  a      ^  ^  ^ 

were  anxious  to  obtain  this  knowledge.    In  the  an  e  P^.^        ^  the  8trongCr  of 

fall  of  1822,  Rev.  James  Monroe  was  sent  to  hulphur  bpnng  ^  ^  ^..^  ftt 


this  section  of  the  country  by  the  M.  h.  Con 
ferencc,  and  in  the  spring  of  1823,  John  O. 
Blowers  and  his  brother  William  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.     They  were  the  first 
licentiates  of  the  ML  E.  Church  in  Crawford 
County.    In  the  fall  of  1823,  the  M.  E.  Confer- 
ence marked  out  a  district  for  itinerant  preach- 
ers  of  their  denomination  to  travel  over,  and 
give  the  new    settlements   regular  circuit 
preaching.     It  is  generally  believed  by  those 
who  should  know,  that  Rev.  James  Monroe 
and  Rev.  William  Blowers  were  the  first 
preachers  to  travel  this  circuit,  but  Capt  S.  S. 
Blowers  states  that  his  uncle  William  told  him 
in  1868,  that  Rev.  James  St  Clair  rode  the  first 
circuit  with  him.    Among  the  early  Methodist 
ministers  who  preached  to  the  pioneers  of  Lib 
ertv.  were  Rev.  James  Gilruth  in  1825.  Rev 


the  two  and  the  minister  would  hold  serves  at 
that  place,  but  for  many  years  services  were 
held  at  the  Blowers  Church  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Blowers  brothers,  who  were  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  in  the  early  religious  laments 
ofWv.  lie  side  by  side  i^B- 
gravevard.     John  O.  died  m  1844,  but  WUU 
iam  lived  many  years  afterward,  doim, ;  good 
service  for  the  M.  E.  Church,  of  winch  denom- 
ination he  was  an  active  minister  for  nearlv 
forty  years.    As  the  years  passed  by,  his  faitn- 
ftil  preacher  of  God's  truth  became  old  ;  when 
his  locks  were  silvered,  the  active  genemUon 
which   controlled    the    churches  demanded 
younger  men  with  modern  ideas,  and  the  man 
who,  in  1823,  traveled  the  first  regular  M.  * 
Circuit  of  this  section  was  retired  from  actne 
service  in  the  church.     Feeling  that  there  was 


ertv.  were  Rev.  James  Gilruth  in  1825,  Rev.  ;  sery.ee ...  «»  -  -     ~  < 

Abner  Goff  in  1826,  Rev.  Russell  Bigelow  in  still  some  work  ^^'^"if  'l862-enlistcd 
1829,  and  Revs.  Fenneland,  Rennels  and  S.  P.    hour  and  Fifty- 

Shaw  When  the  Maxfleld  Schoolhouse,  the  ,  as  a  private  in  the  One 
tt  erected  in  the  township,  was  built  in  the  first  ^W  t^^ld^onecr  hero  at  the  advanced 
faU  of  1823,  religious  services  were  held  there,  relate  that  th  is  (MjhtfM °< *l  hisc0Untry 
and  this  building  was  occupied  until  the  ,  age  of  .^ng^S* 
Blowers  Church  and  schoolhouse  were  built  in  the  camp  and  field  ^^^^her 
about  1830.  The  M.  E.  Church  of  Liberty  But  they  prevailed  upon  h  r* to  ta 
Township  was  for  many  years  in  a  more  flour-  j  position,  and  he  was  ^J^^S  * 
ishing  condition  than  at  the  present  time.    In    at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  place 


J 


1840,  over  one  hundred  persons  were  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  this  religious  denomination, 
who  were  divided  into  two  large  classes,  one  at 
Sulphur  Springs  and  one  in  the  BlowerB  neigh- 
borhood, and  also  one  small  class  in  the  McDon- 
ald neighborhood,  in  the  uorthwestem  part  of  the 
township.  TheM.  E.  Church  edifice  at  Sulphur 
Springs  was  erected  in  1848,  and  dedicated  in 


the  Seventh  Ward  in  Jarvis  Hospital.    A  mi 
ister  at  sixty-six  enlisting  in  the  army  to  defend 
his  couutrv-such  was  the  character  of  those 
early  pioneer  heroes  of  Liberty  Township. 
William  Blowers  died  January  28,  1868. 

A  few  months  after  the  religious  services  ncia 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit  riders  ba 
been  removed  from  Blowers'  cabin  to  the  Wax- 
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JeM  Schoolhowe,  the  settler*  organized  in  this 
building  the  first  Sunday-school  of  Liberty. 

.     W*8  8tarUXl  'D  thc  8f,rin*  of  1 824-  and  was 
also  the  first  Sunday  school   established  i„ 
Crawford  County.    John  O.  Blowers  was  the 
leadmg  man  of  this  school,  and  possibly  the 
Superintendent,  hut  Thomas  Scott,  Jonas 
Jo*  fcnmucl  Smaller,  Sr..  and  others  also  Hlh,| 
the  same  position  during  the  early  years  of  the 
school  the  sessions  of  which  were  held  at  the 
Wdd  Schoolhouse  until  the  Blowers  Metho- 
m  Episcopal  Church  was  built,  in  1830  Al- 
Uiough  most  of  the  ae.iVe  workers  of  the  Sun- 
day-school  were  connoted  with  this  church,  yet 
't  continued  as  a  union  sehool.  supported  'by 


and  Thomas  Smith,  carpenters.    This  edifice 
was  enlarged  in  1854.  repaired  about  1870,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  finest  country 
churches  in  the  county.    The  first  Trustees 
were  Simon  Crall.  Henry  Crall  and  Abraham 
<m»gg.    Many   ministers   have  l>ecn  regular 
Pastors  of  this  charge,  among  whom  are  Revs. 
Benjamin  Moore,  in  183H,  Alexander  Biddle, 
Francis  Clymer.  Jacob  Newman.  Jacob  Berger, 
(i.  Spraeklin.  M.  Bulger.  Gideon  Hoover,  C.  L. 
Barlow.  —  Hubbard.  I.  T  Kiggins,  William 
Neville.  John  V.  Potts,  D.  F.  Cender.  Levi 
Moore.  S.  H.  Randebaugh  and  M.  Long.  About 
100  persons  are  at  the  present  time  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  Rev.  ().  H. 


t 


Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  were  the  next  to  occupy  the  field 
and  establish  a  church  in  Liberty.  Previous  to 
the  year  ISM.  ministers  of  this  denomination 
held  religious  services  at  thc  log  cabins  of  sev- 
eral early  settlers— the  first  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  David  Shue,  at  the  home  of 
John  Stough. 


members  t\t  ~"  ~J  «i«;ijmh«  oi  me  cnurcn,  ai 

OS*  Brethre  7,  1??**"  R^  ^  charge  of  the  work. 

n-tb   SSfSS,  F  1  006  "  ™        ' ;,  rma"  »^  *  the  Evan, 

at  th  n,  rd'gious  work.    The  school 

the  Blowers  Church  was  then  discontinued. 

^  ooUndthe  Dnited  Brethren  Church  reaped 

"  Tbease^ndll!![r,i3nl  *  J°h"  *l°U*h-    T',C  <>on^tio»  W1«  "guhul, 

into  IJbertv      °minat,on  to  wn(l  missionaries    organize!  by  Rev.  John  Stough,  about  the  year 

Christ    Vi  •  ♦  8    Vuil0tl  Bwthren  in     1S™     At  thi9  d»te.  Lutheran 

neer    H,    n'8U?rs  of  this  sect  visited  the  pio- 

'^nt    ()f  ^  pread)e(I  jn  L|bMtv  abo(it 

Rev    *     !"  ht°U-h  Sa-VS  ti,at  P^vioun  to  1 830. 
^m.th  and  Brit  conducted  religious  serv- 

"J"*  »d  that  the  congregation  was  organ- 

LV  17^  °fl83°-  b-v  Kev.  John  Civ- 
Jj^^Wldfather  of  John  R.  Clymer.  Esq.,  of 

Jolmvn  "g   t,1<?    fir(<t   »i«-'nber.s  were 

ta M.ongand  wife;  Lawrence  Simmons  and 
'  B<?tay  Simmons  nig  gigter 

and  wife,  also  a  sister  of  Sir 

^     ^  "T^  '»  th*  oM  Simmons 

"■■on  v  i  Prt'HOnt  Chlln  h  *■"•» 

erec,^  ■       °Wn  as  the  Cr«"'  Church,  was 
"*  '»  the  fall  of  1848.  by  Charles  Perse 


services  were 

being  held  regularly  at  l>oth  Hucyrus  and  Ren- 
ton  by  Rev.  D.  Shue.    Rev.  John  Stough,  the 
man  who  organized  the  church  in  Liberty,  was 
the  first  Lutheran  minister  who  crossed  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.    He  was  l«>rn  in  York 
County.  Peon.,  January  25.  17t>2,  and  about  the 
year  ISL'8.  purchased  eighty  acres  just  west  of 
thc  quarter  section  owned  by  his  son.    He  was 
then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  had  labored 
forty  years  as  a  minister,  and  desired  to  retire 
from  active  service,  but  the  German  settlers 
inaeJm  Ful-     who  were  moving  into  the  township  prevailed 
imoiis  ;  Abra-     upon  him  to  conduct  religious  services  in  the 
German  language,  and  he  was  frequently  ]>er- 
suaded  to  fill  appointments  when  he  should  have 
remained  at  home.    Alter  living  in  thc  town- 
ship upward  of  fifteen  years,  he  died  July  >». 
1845.  aged  eighty-three  years,  and  in  the  fifty- 
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sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Stough  held 
services  frequently  ut  the  old  Bell  ScboolnouBe 
1  ami  at  the  cabins  of  John  George  Klink,  John 
K roll.  Jacob  Mentzer,  George  Mollenkopf  and 
others.  About  the  year  1886,  members  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  congregations  united 
in  building  a  hewn-log  church,  which  stood 


I 


near  the  present  site  of  the  Reformed  (  hureh. 
and  was  occupied  by  both  sects  for  many  years. 
In  1S52.  the  German  Lutheraus  purchased  a 
a  lot  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  this  , 
I  nion  Church,  and  erected  their  present  church 
edifice,  which  was  the  work  of  a  carpenter 
called  Gen.  Taylor.    Home  seventy  families  are 
at  the  present  time,  connected  with  this  con- 
gregation, which  is  in  a  nourishing  condition  j 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Charles  Klesslcr. 

The  Lutheran  Church  (English)  of  Annapo- 
lis was  organized  about  the  year  18:«,  by  Rev. 
V.  J.  Ruth,  who  was  the  first  Pastor,  and,  at 
the  same  time.  Pastor  of  the  church  at  Bucy- 
rns.    Rev.  J.  Crouse  preached  to  this  congre- 
gation raauy  times  during  the  early  history  of 
The  church.    The  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
administered  the  first  time  on  August  17. 
1  Mil  at  which  time  the  following  persons  were 
baptized :  Lawrence  Simmons,  an  adult ;  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Michael  and  Sarah  Peter- 
man,  and  Jacob,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Louisa 
Siun.    Services  were  held  at  private  cabins 
until  the  schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  village 
of  Annapolis.    The  congregation  then  occu- 
pied this  schoolhouse  until  their  first  church 
was  erected,  in  1848.    This  building,  the  work 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  mentioned  above,  was  dedicat- 
ed in  June"  1848,  and  Rev.  Ruth  was  still  Pas- 
tor of  the  charge.    This  denomination  has  the 
finest  church  in  the  township  -a  brick  edifice, 
built  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $5,000.  Over 
one  hundred  persons  are  at  the  present  time 
members  of  the  congregation,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Dolbeer. 

When  the  Lutherans  of  Liberty  erected  their 
first  hewn-log  meeting  house,  about  the  year 


1 


1836.  they  were  assisted  by  a  few  citizens  who 
believed  'the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Rclormcd 
Church.    A  covenant  was  made  between  thcee 
two  sects  which  provided  that  this  building 
should  W  always  open  for  the  religions  aerr- 
iees   of   either   denomination.    Poanhlj  the 
tet  ministers  of  the  Reform.!  Church  won 
preached  in  the  township  were  Revs.  FiederH* 
Goltleib  Mnschop  and  J.  Miller,  who««lJ- 
tors  of  the  congregation  at  Bucyrns  from  the 
year  1889  to  about  1845.    The  organization  of 
a  congregation  in  Liberty  was  perfected  nnder 
Rev.  Wendel  Wasnich,  about  the  year  184& 
Rev  Abraham  Keller  succeeded  Wasnich.  and 
continued  as  Pastor  until  he  died  of  cholera  m 
in  tlu.  mil  of  1852.    After  several  months 
Rev.  Max  Stern  was  placed  in  change  of  he 
Reformed  Churches  of  Crawford  County,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  their  present  church  co> 
,  fice  was  erected.    Rev.  Stern  was  succeeds 
by  Rev.  Eb  Keller  in  1856.  who  contmned 
'  until  the  fall  of  1861.    Since  Rev.  ReHer  left, 
1  several  Pastors  have  been  employed  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  Bucyrus  congregation 
and.  at  the  present  time,  the  church  const**  of 
some  seventy  members,  under  the  pastorate  oi 

Rev.  W.  Gilpin.  .     .  . 

The  German  Methodist  congregation.  ID  V* 
northwestern  part  of  Liberty  Township.  «• 
organized  previous  to  1850  by  -^fT^ 
netted  with  the  church  at  Bucyrus.  Slices 
ibr  several  years  were  generally  held  in  Uic 
little  red  schoolhouse  erected  some  years  pre- 
vious on  the  Van  Duzzen  farm.  About 
year  1854.  their  first  church  edifice  was  ereU , 
on  land  donated  by  a  Mr.  Plummer.  Bunn 
the  war.  while  the  church  was  under  the  charge  o 
Rev.  Phillip  B.  Weber,  this  building  wa^ most 
completely  destroyed  in  October.  lbW,  J 
mob,  who  were  opposed  to  the  draft, 
and  altar  were  torn  down  and  windows  benches 
smashed  because  the  preacher  advised  the  \ 
pie  from  his  pulpit  the  previous  ^bhain 
obey  the  laws,  and  drafted  men  t<»  l^acea  . 
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report  themselves  to  the  United  States  Cora 
mwsiouer.    Notwithstanding   these  outrages 
the  Pastor  continued  his  work  .luring  the  next 
wrater,  and  the  drunken  roughs  i„  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  were  guilty  of  the  erime.  could 
not  force  him  to  discontinue  preaching  until 
on  the  night  of  May  20,  1883,  they  set  tire  to 
the  budding  and  it  was   totelly  destroy,,!. 
After  the  lapse  of  over  twelve  months,  ano'ther 
church  edifice  was  erected  one-half  rade  s<,„th 
of  the  old  site    The  congregation  now  „ura- 
hers  abo„,  ninety  pe^,,,  ftn,,  R(.v  ^ 
is  Pastor. 

The  Zion  Church  edifice,  commonly  known 
"  theConley  Church,  near  the  center  of  Lib- 
"y  Township,  was  built  about  the  vear  1856 
I   ! 18  a  "nion  «'">«•»•.  and  owned  jointly  by  the 
bvange heal  Association  ami   the  Church  of 
(.od,orU  m ebrennarians.  Rev.  William  Adams, 
of  %mouth,  was  the  first  minister  of  the  lat- 
sh  (,en™ation  *ho  preached  i„  the  town- 
*»P.  and  their  services  were  held  several  years 
g«*>»  to0»  year  their  church  wa«  erected. 

ZT   ,M'll'ty°f  ,he  Kvan^licul  Association 
organized  about  the  ^  184g       itey  d 

W«tj  officiating  minister.    David  Pfleidercr 
Church 


-•gallon,  and.  in  a  few  voars.  Zion 
built.  I„  the  year  1879,  the 
!™  Brcthre"  Church,  through  the  labors  of 
*    Ws  Spahr.  organized  a  small  eongrega- 

f  \  k  7^ '  a  ""at  *«  center 

»  ^hool  District  No.  «.    Alx>ut  the  year 
-  a  small  Raptist  Conference  was  organ- 

Regularly  for  several  years. 

neer  M        ^  °f       '"""^ip  many  pio- 
settlers  could  not  l>c  induced  to  lead  a 
^  life,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  from 

ortle  t  PPOmi8e  10  Iead  evcn  u  monil  "ne-  1,1 
John  0  a^C°m|>li9h  m  mucu  g"°<>  ^  possible. 
Sclmrik  We™  inai,?«rated  at  the  Maxtield 
h0«se    a   society   called    the    "Moral  . 


Society."     The  menders  of  this  association 
pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  certain 
practices,  and  the  society  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  checking  the  spoliation  of  the  timber 
on  the  Government  lands,  which  crime  had 
Ix-en  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhood.    The  first  effort*  in  the  interest  of 
temperance  reform  were  made  about  the  year 
1835.    The  movement  was  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  John  O  Rlowers,  John  0.  Slough, 
William  McCurdy  and  others.    The  Parcher 
Distillery  had  just  l>een  started  in  Whetstone 
Township,  and  efforts  were  made  to  persuade 
Parcher  to  < j u i t  the  business.    This  establish- 
ment did  not  run  very  long,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  stopped  on  account  of  the  great 
work  of  the  movement    Temperance  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Rlowers  Church,  and  a  society 
formed  com|*>sed  of  citizens,  from  both  W  het 
stone   ami    Liberty    Township.  Drunkenness 
and  lighting  were  much  more  common  and  fre- 
quent in  those  days  than  at  the  present  time. 
Log-cabin  -  raisings  "  were  held  every  few  days, 
and  at  these  all  the  men  and  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood would  assemble.    An  abundance  of 
liquor  was  generally  provided  by  the  host,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  raised  all  the  logs,  many 
men  and  boys  were  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.    Numerous  fights  would  then  follow. 
If  no  other  reason  could  be  found  for  a  quarrel, 
they  fought  to  sec  "  which  was  tin;  best  man," 
and  the  fame  of  the  victors  of  these  drunken 
brawls  would  extend  for  many  miles  to  other 
settlements.    These   heroes,   so-called,  would 
visit  the  •' raisings"  for  miles,  accompanied  by 
their  friends  in  order  to  have  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  general  victor  of  each  respective 
neij;hlM>rhood.    These  drunken  strifes  were  not 
only  settled  at     raisings,    but  on  all  great 
days— when  the  settlers  turned  out  to  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  or  general  muster.  When 
the  influence  of  the  temperance  movement  com- 
menced to  affect  the  best  class  in  the  township, 
many  settlers  refused  to  provide  liquor  at  rais- 
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ings  and  it  was  also  banished  from  the  harvest 
field's  and  tables.   Some  substituted,  on  these 
occasions,  a  beverage  called  «  metheglin,"  made 
of  honey  and  water,  boiled  and  fermented,  and 
often  enriched  with  spices.    When  one  listens 
to  stories  told  by  those  early  pioneers,  he  is 
forced  to  believe  that  the  Temperance  move- 
ment has  improved  the  farmers,  if  it  has  failed 
to  stop  the  traffic  in  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  nation.    The  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  Libertv  was  never  organized  into  a 
society,  but  there  were  a  few  Abolitionists  even 
at  an  early  day. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  wealth  obtained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Liberty,  since  1820.  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  many  bountiful 
crops  gathered  from  the  soil.    A  few  citizens 
have  engaged  in  other  enterprises,  hoping  to  , 
find  an  easier  and  quicker  way  to  financial 
prosperity.   Mr.  McMichael,  the  first  settler,  i 
erected  a  grist-mill  a  few  months  after  he 
arrived,  but  the  proprietor  soon  found  that, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  motive-power, 
water,  his  dreams  would  not  bo  realized,  and 
he  rented  the  establishment,  which,  during  the 
next  score  of  years,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
many  others  who,  each  in  turn,  hoped  to  realize 
from  the  investment  what  his  predecessor  did 
not.    This  old  mill,  a  great  accommodation  to 
many  pioneer  settlers,  was  finally  destroyed 
after  manv  vears'  valuable  service.  During 
the  summer  of  1824,  Calvin  and  Nehcmiah 
Squier,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Sandusky  River 


the  admonitions  of  John  O.  Blowers,  who 
finally,  in  1834.  re-purchased  the  concern  in 
order' to  stop  Sunday  milling.    He  ^ 
his  brother-in-law,  Nehemiah  Squier  Preuous 
to  1830.  a  grist-mill  was  added  to  the  establish- 
ment.    Mr.  Squier  conducted  the  busme* .  many 
years,  and  then,  during  the  next  two  de^d*, 
manv  other  men  were  proprietors.  Finally^ 
1867  J.  B.  Squier  and  W.  S.  Bacon,  the  own- 
ers, having  erected  a  new  steam  mill  with  inv 
proved  machinery  at  Sulphur  Springs  removed 
the  business  from  the  banks  of  the  bandn  ky 
to  their  new  building.    Mr.  Bacon  sold  out  te 
his  partner  in  1874,  and  the  business  at  the 
present  time  is  being  conducted  by  the  Doctor, 
sons.  Edgar  A.  and  Oscar  W.  Squier    Thu  , 
three  generations  have  been  interested  in  tins, 
the  only  mill  of  Liberty  Township. 

A  little  distillery  was  started  by  a 
named  Wood,  about  the  year  ^MP^"* 
belonging  to  Edward  Hartford.  The 
was        east  of  the  Blowers  Mill.  WooM« 
proprietor,  got  into  trouble,  left  the  tewnsb  p, 
I  and  the  business  was  discontinued.    A  UnnjO 
was  started  by  David  Hawk  and  Jacob  LO« 
I  well,  prcvioustothc  year  1 830  near tnepresen 
|  site  of  the  Union  Church,  northeast  of  An»ap* 
Hs.    In  those  days  bark  was  plenty ,  and  an.> 
'  person  having  sufficient  capital  to  prepay 
could  engage  in  the  tanning  bu»sucss_ 
Kinter  ran  one  a  short  distance  west  of  Annap 
olis,  previous  to  the  year  1840.  but  he  did  not 
have  much   business.     Several  years 
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Squier,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Sandusky  River    have  mucn  „ftW  miU  in  the  Town- 

for  John  0.  Blowers,  at  the  northwest  corner    Blowers  erected  the  first  saw  m 

,_  -  <u_    ship  ;  other  men  erected  mills,    mew  r 

cate  of  1832.  proves  the  following  parties  were 
engaged  in  the  business  during  jbal i 
CWbaugh  &  Shafner.  George  Fleck,  Jr 
John  Slagle.    By  1836.  six  other  saw-mffis, 
owned  by  Jas.  Decker,  Frederick  Beck^Aa^ 
Decker,  John  H.  Fry,  John  Kroft  and  Andre* 
Wingert  had  been  erected.   Three  of  these  »crc 
owned  by  the  Decker  family,  and  Aaron  had I  * 
grist-mill  in  connection  with  his  establisnm 


 f 

of  his  farm.    After  running  this  mill  a  few 
months,  he  sold  it  to  Eli  Odell,  of  Whetstone 
Township,  and  in  1825,  Odell  took  in  Asa 
Wetherby  as  partner.    In  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Wetherby  purchased  the  mill,  and,  after  con- 
tinuing the  business  until  1829,  sold  out  to  a 
man  named  Ball,  who,  in  a  few  years,  trans- 
ferred the  establishment  to  George  Fleck. 
Many  of  these  early  proprietors  persisted  in 
running  the  mill  on  Sunday,  notwithstanding 
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and  he  conducted  the  business  many  years.  A 
few  mouths  after  this  enterprise  was  established, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  a  little  distillery 
on  the  same  lot,  but  this  was  a  failure.  A 
small  potter}-  establishment  was  conducted  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  parties  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  John  Birk,  a  hatter,  was  in  busi- 
ness as  early  as  183H.  and  John  L.  Dawson 
started  a  cabinet-shop  in  ls;J7.  William  Dicks 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  his  brother,  James  Dicks, 
a  harness-maker,  about  1S41.  James  McKee 
built  a  saw  mill  about  1839,  and  David  Hawk 
started  a  tannery  north  of  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Zarbes  Hotel.  John  Grogg  put  up  a  log 
house  and  kept  the  first  tavern  about  1 836, 
and  shortly  afterward  Cornelius  Dorland  and 
Robert  McKee  erected  a  hotel  on  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  Fry's  store.  Dr.  Turley  put  up  a 
fine  building  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Sexauer  Brothers'  carriage 
establishment.  This  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1847.  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Kelly  was  the  first 
physician  to  locate  in  the  place.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  knew  much  about  medicine,  as 
he  Btarted  a  saloon  and  neglected  what  little 
practice  he  might  have  obtained.  Dr.  George 
L.  Zeigler  moved  to  the  village  in  1842,  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Squier  in  1848.  Dr.  Turley  also  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  an  early  day.  The  physi- 
cians at  the  present  time  are  Dr.  J.  B.  Squier, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bevington  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Carrothcrs. 
George  Heiby,who  removed  to  Liberty  in  1836, 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  village  for  many  years, 
and  served  as  Assessor  of  Liberty  Township 
twenty-four  terms.  Although  the  place  was 
quite  a  business  center,  it  had  no  post  office 
until  about  184H.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
exact  order  of  those  who  served  as  Postmaster 
from  that  date  until  1860.  In  a  small  village, 
every  one  is  his  own  clerk,  and  so  long  as  lie 
secures  his  mail  matter  from  t  he  stoc  k  on  hand, 
it  does  not  matter  to  him  who  pockets  the 
meager  stipend  paid  by  the  Government.  G. 
W.  Tcel.  however,  is  authority  for  the  following 


order  :  Horace  Rowse.  Thomas  Gillespie,  R. 
W.  Musgrave,  Dr.  George  L.  Zeigler,  George 
Heiby,  J.  N.  Biddle.  who  was  appointed  in 
1861  and  served  until  his  successor,  Al  Fry, 
the  present  incumlient,  took  the  office  in  1868. 
Jonas  Harmon  was  Dr.  Zeigler' «  Deputy,  and 
for  several  years  the  office  was  kept  in  Har- 
mon s  gun-shop. 

Many  different  firms  have  been  engaged  iu 
business  at  Annapolis  during  the  past  forty 
years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
establishments  at  the  present  time:  Sexauer 
Brothers,  carriage-factory ;  J.  B.  Squier  & 
Sons,  steam  Houring-mill  ;  George  Hummiston. 
steam  saw-mill  ;  Klopfeustein  &  Co..  dry  eoods 
and  general  store  ;  Scott  &  Keller,  dry  goods 
aud  general  store  ;  J.  H.  Fry,  Jr.,  hardware  ; 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bevington,  drugs  ;  Charles  Heibert- 
hausen.  Imh>Ls  and  shoes  ;  F.  Obeudroth.  boots 
and  shoes  :  G.  Seits,  magon-makcr  ;  A.  Young, 
undertaker  and  cabinet-maker ;  William  Haffner, 
saddler ;  John  Zarbe,  hotel  and  grocery  ;  Capt. 
S.  S.  Smalley,  shoemaker  ;  Jonas  Harmon,  gun- 
smith. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in 
Liberty  Township  is  the  carriage  establishment 
of  the  Sexauer  Brothers,  located  at  Sulplnr 
Springs.  These  young  men  were  l>orn  in  Buc  y- 
rus.  and  removed  to  Annapolis  many  years  sin  «, 
where  their  step-father.  Mr.  Kinninger.  follow  >d 
his  trade  as  a  wagou-maker.  In  1862.  the  S<  x- 
auers  started  their  present  establishment.  1  ie 
character  of  their  work  was  sufficient  to  gu  r- 
antee  a  ready  sale,  and  they  soon  establishe  8 
reputation  which  extended  not  only  through  at 
Crawford  but  into  neighboring  counties.  Tb  sc 
young  men,  Louis.  William.  Frederick  and  Le-  s» 
succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  in  having  a  lai  er 
trade  in  farm  wagons  than  any  other  firm  in  Je 
county.  Many  years  since,  they  eominet  >d 
manufacturing  carriages,  buggies  and  1  it 
spring  wagons.  The  reputation  obtaiued  ff 
building  first-class  heavy  farm  wagons  has  J* 
suffered  by  the  many  light,  strong,  neat  id 
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2c?™ Whi!J  th:y  taW  ^  Wd  ***  I  scho^uw^hich  ™  erected~u7  l"oTO~lr7 

uri?r  ThC,ng    r         bm,,Ch  °f  rn!lU""  Jwn"  "  Kt  mrai8'  who  «**«d  >3>316  for  his 

T    flT          aga"1St  !,tr°"-  cou,iwtili»n  *>  that  the  citizens  have  expended  about 

he  firstscboolhouse,,,  the  village  wascrccted  S4.H.M,  lor  educational  purposes,  and  have  pro- 

II I  to       l"     °naU>1'  b)  'U,[m  SlifL>r    1>rt'-  vilM  for  tMr  d,i,d™  «•  «,iflcc  ^id.  is  an 

I  I  Iron    I"  ^UCt7  °f  thi8  buildin*  ««•  ornament  to  their  little  village.    It  is  in  very- 

?       ndL'd  tU°  "choH,H  tJl"*ht  !lt  U"  -trikinp  contrast  to  the  first  building  erected  for 

hal,  miimi^  H  "atL    Ul  thUt  U"U'  ab°Ut  °ne-  8C,,W|  PnT««»  in  ^  town*lP-    »■  first 

th«  v  1  "v         mMK>1,S     K,,r80mi'  vears.  enumeration  taken  in  the  new  district  showed 

^«tiM of  Uw  villas  ami  neigl.b.HiiigUBl.  63  l»v»   and  69  girls;   total.  122.  Robert 

caU       /"an-V  dl!K;"ssi«>™  in  regard  to  the  lo-  McKee   and    .Jennie    Birch  taught  the  first 

n  01  the.r  school  building,  and,  in  thirty-  schools  in  the  new  building  during  the  winter  of 

years,  several  different  serial  districts  1873-74. 

cleL'TT1 1       li,K'S  °f  thOSC  af,jttWnt  beb*  Thc  onlv        t  w>(  i,  tv  1,1  the  village,  at  the 

siblc    M     >qUenUy' m  Wdep  U'  sati»0-  if  POS-  present  time,  is  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor, 

rsons  interested.    Finally,  on  Octo-  which  is  com|x>sed  of  many  prominent  citizens 


4- 


.        ^   —  *m *     *  ihwiji  mi  wi 

I87-  th«  citizens  assembled,  and,  by  - 
vote  of  fifty  u>  two  cpeaUH,  the  f)rejjent  -jtd 

••'strict,  embracing  -  all  the  fractional  Section 
U  Section  14.  thc  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
r  and  the  east-half  of  the  east  quarter  of 


residing  in  the  town  and  on  neighboring  farms. 
This  lodge  was  organized  January  1.  1878,  with 
the  following  thirteen  charter  members  :  Dic- 
tator. II.  S.  Beviugton  ;  Assistant  Dictator, 
Charles   llcibcrthauscu ;  Vice  Dictator,  C.  F. 


.1 


H                                 "«  «•«          quarter  oi  i  naries    1 1  divert  uausen  ;   \  ice  Dictator,  I'.  1". 

oecoOQ  IS  in  Liberty  Township.'"    The  voters  Sexaucr  :  Reporter,  J.  M.  Wert  :  Financial  Re- 

Feree  f  ^  MUminS  Wrsntai :  C.  W.  porter,  W.  K.  Evans  ;  Fast  Dictator,  A.  Fry  ; 
yea       i        VLar  William  8ex*uer  for  two  t  Chaplain,  J.  B.  Wert ;  Sentinel.  Henry  Heibert- 

.^arsaml  Dr.  U.S.  Bevington  for  three  years,  bauson;  (iuardian.  .1.  H.  Fry;  Treasurer.  Will- 

niou U'  187~'  U        docif,ed'  ,,v  a  unan|-  iam  ^xaucr  ;  (iuide.  Thomas  Laux, John  Huiss, 

JJJJ°te0fthecWaens'  tolcvvataxor$3,iMln  Jr.,  and  William  Heffner.    The  last  two  and 

e  purpose  of  building  and  furnishing  a  new  William  Sexauer  were  the  first  Trustees. 


<'  II  A  FT  KB  XX. 

•lOLMKs  Township-  UIUOINAI.  BOUNDARY— PIONEER  SETTLEMENTS—  EARLY  INDUSTRIES— CON- 
FEDERATE X  ICOADS—  I  NDKKOKolND  RAILROAD— CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS 
£       generations  of  to-day  can  scarcely  real-     purchased  by  their  ancestors,  who  cleared  up 
'ze  the  hardships  passed  through  by  their    the  forests,  and,  from  primeval  wjlduess,  cre- 
parents  and  grandparents  more  than  half  a  eon-    ated  the  bright   habitations  of  civilization. 
^ur)  ago.     Surrounded  as  they  are  with  the    The  dear  old  father  and  mother,  who  are  stand- 
ing endearments  of  home,  and  with  all  the    ing,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  are  the 
P  easures  that  riches  can  bestow,  they  are  apt    only  ones  who  love  to  live  over  the  wild  cx- 
J  orget  at  what  a  cost  their  enjoyments  were     periences  of  pioneer  life.    To  them  the  remcm- 
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brances  are  sweet ;  and  they  love  to  tell  of  the 
privation  and  adventure  through  which  they 
passed  while  the  red  man  was  yet  an  inhabits 
ant  of  the  woods,  and  animals  of  ferocity 
roamed  unmolested  and  unscared.  Tbey  have 
no  need  to  desire  a  draught  of  the  waters  of 


from  the  stage  of  action,  giving  place  to  some 
more  highly  developed  order  of  humanity? 
Nothing  but  time  can  tell  the  decrees  of  fate,  or 
solve  the  problem  of  human  destiny. 

The  early  records  of  Holmes,  like  those  in 
the  other  townships  in  Crawford  County,  have 

i    .  i  :  ,    Vi»if  hit  IP 


„o  need  to  desire  .  umugut  of  the  «tom  «    -»  »  -  an(1  lhcre  i.  but  IWIe 


miseries  of  a  wrecked  and  ruined  life.  No 
remorse  can  pierce  their  hearts  "like  a  tooth  of 
fire."  with  sad  recollections  of  kind  acta  omit- 
ted or  left  wholly  undone.  Though  their  lives 
have  been  checkered  with  sunshine  and  shade, 
and  though  their  lot  has  been  humble  and  ob- 
scure, yet  they  have  left  memorials,  more  last- 
ing  than  monumental  marble,  in  the  beautiful 
homes  reared  by  their  endeavors. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  township  of 
Holmes  was  once,  and  but  a  short  time  ago,  the 
unmolested  home  of  wild  animals  and  wild  In- 
dians, and  that  its  pleasant  slopes  were  once 
the  sporting  grounds  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
who  followed  their  peculiar  occupations  in  un- 
known centuries  before  either  white  or  red  man 
became  their  successors.    These  Btrangc  people 
have  left  a  few  evidences  of  their  presence  in 
the  form  or  nearly  obliterated  earthworks  along 
the  course  of  Broken  Sword  Creek,  though 
to  the  passer-by  nothing  would  appear  to  lead 
him  to  suspect  that  the  mysterious  race,  whose 
origin  and  fate  are  so  perplexing  to  the  archae- 
ologist and  chronologist,  once  lighted  his  camp- 
fires  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  stream,  or, 
with  war  implements  of  stone  or  copper,  wan- 
dered the  forest  paths  in  pursuit  of  game. 
They  have  passed  away,  with  almost  all  the 
evidences  of  their  preseuce,  and  in  their  place 
the  Indian  has  reigned  for  his  allotted  time, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  white  race. 


Devil  IIBVI"   ^•'-""•"J  1   ,  I 

left  to  guide  the  historical  investigator  to  the 
numerous  items  of  interest  of  this  division  of 
the  county,  save  the  traditions  banded  down 
by  the  generations  of  the  past  to  those  of  the 
present    The  memories  of  the  old  settlers  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  neighboring  traditions 
and,  though  in  matters  of  detail  they  cannot 
always  be  trusted,  yet  in  general  their  a« 
may  be  depended  upon.    None  of  the  land  * 
Holmes  could  be  purchased  by  the  settlers  until 
after  1 820,  and  the  western  part  of  the  township 
was  owned  by  the  Wyandot  Indians  prior  to 
1836.  at  which  date  a  strip  of  land  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  reservation  was  purchased  oi 
the  Indians  by  the  Government,  and  was  sold 
at  public  auction  at  the  date  last  ^.oned. 
That  portion  of  the  Wyandot  sale  that  afW 
ward  became  a  part  of  Holmes  Township,  was 
something  more  than  two  sections  wide,  an* 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and  inexhaustible 
beds  of  excellent  limestone,  has  proved  o  | 
greater  value  to  the  citizens  than  any  o  h 
Portion  of  the  township.   The  stone  has  been 
taken  out  in  large  quantities  by  H""***"* 
Adam  Geurhart  and  Christian  BeitT.  ami  much 
of  it  has  been  sold  to  the  citizens  for  the  iom 
dations  of  their  houses  and  bams. 
of  their  wells,  at  the  rate  of  from  II  to  |8  P* 
,oad.    A  numl>cr  of  years  ago,  the  town  C* 
Bucyrus  purchased  one  of  the  W*J£ 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  white  race,  |  Broken  Sword  C^  ^f"^!       stone ' 
whose  steady  advancements  by  superior  skill  I  underlaid  with  deep,  large  WOT  ^  ^ 

and  intelligence,  have  driven  back  the  aborig-    but  this  quarts  has  not  hem  won  ^  ^ 
ines,  until  but  a  remnant  remains,  scattered  |  extent  worth  mentioning.  ^ 
throughout  the  country,  to  tell  of  the  once  |  burned  since  1838  or  1840.sutucu.ni 
happy  and  warlike  race  of  native  Americans,  i  to  supply  the  large  demand.  tive  ttlld 

Will  the  white  race  also  have  its  day,  and  pass  1     The  township,  one  of  the  most  aura 


m    -  — 
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wealthy  in  the  county,  received  its  name  from 
Deputy  Surveyor  General  Samuel  Holmes,  who 
was  authorized  to  make  a  re-survev  of  its  terri- 
tory in  1836.    It  lies  wholly  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ohio  water-shed,  and  its  entire  sur- 
face ,8  drained  by  tributaries  of  Sandusky 
River.    The  principal  stream  is  Broken  Sword 
Creek,  which  enters  the  township,  coming  from 
the  «st  and  flowing  across  Sections  1,  2,  3  4 
J  8'     18  and  19-  southwestwardly  into  Todd 
Townsh.p.    It  has  a  small  vallcv  fifteen  or 
twenty  rods  wide,  which  in  some  places  ap- 
proaches one  side  of  the  stream,  thus  forming 
a  ser.es  of  low  bluffs,  that  in  early  times  were 

t?lT\With  *  hGaVy  fore8t  of  ^  This 
t.mt*r  has  been  highly  prized  because  of  its 

m  "ess  and  durability,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
>arns  Brandy  wine  Creek,  the  largest  branch 
of  Broken  Sword  in  Holmes,  flows  from  Liberty 
Townsh.p  across  Sections  12,  11,  10  and  !), 
"n.t.ng  on  the  latter  section  with  th< 
s  ream.  A  small  branch  of 
River,  called  0 


larger 
the  Sandusky 


soil  has  a  large  proportion  of  clay,  especially 
along  the  bank*  of  Broken  Sword  Creek,  though 
farther  away  from  the  stream  j  on  the  flat  land 
in  the  southeastern  part,  it  contains  much  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  underneath  which  is 
found  a  black  alluvial  earth,  very  productive 
when  properly  drained.    In  the  western  part  is 
an  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  known,  since  the 
earliest  times,  as  the   Burnt  Swamp,"  from  the 
circumstance  that,  when  the  first  settlers  came 
in.  the  swamp  was  thickly  covered  with  willows 
and  tall  weeds,  growing  from  a  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion of  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  a  Are, 
having  been  lighted  by  the  Indians  or  settlers 
to  dislodge  game,  swept  over  the  swamp,  con- 
tinuing to  burn  for  about  a  week  before  the  de- 
caying vegetation  was  consumed.    This  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  the  name  by  which  the 
swamp  has  since  been  known. 

Tradition  says  that  a  man  named  Heaman 
was  the  first  settler  in  the  township,  having 
located  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
southern  boundary  on  what  afterward  became 


rass  Run,  flows  angling  across    known  as  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Pike. 


t^  lower  two  tiers  of  sections  in  a  southwest- 
2  Erection.  These  streams,  with  a  few 
mail  branches,  afford  ample  drainage  to  the 
townsh.p.  While  the  land  was  J?  covered 
heavy  woods,  the  southeastern  third,  which 
■s  almost  as  level  as  a  floor,  was  wetand  muddy 

»„,i  T °  yCar  Having  but  litt,e  or  no  slope, 
and  be,ng  thickIy  ^  ^  ^ 

lay  strewn  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the 
2  '  retaiDe<l  the  water'  an(1  ^en  in  sum- 
to  r'  48  relate<1  b-v  JosePh  Lo^s,  the  trip 
LIT"9  COUld  ,10t  benu,de  without  ™*ing 

the  1  Pi°  WateF  aDd  mud  a  lar*e  Partof 
thick!  metimcs  the  fa,len  trees  lav  so 

fron,  3  UP°n  th°  gr°Und'  that<  °J  dipping 
^  one  to  another,  miles  could  be  traveled 
'thout  once  having  [U>  step  into  the  water. 

Shin  We8tCrn  PartS  °f  tDe  toWn" 

the  ha.rabUndantly  r0lHn«'  md  in  PIa«» 
are  quite  long  and  8teep    Tne  gurfaco 


Quite  an  extensive  settlement  had  been  formed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Liberty  Township  sev 
era!  years  before  Heaman  located  in  Holmes, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  man  came  originally 
to  either  that  village  or  to  Bucyrus.  The 
boundaries  of  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creased, as  settlers  came  in,  who  purchased 
land  on  the  outskirts,  as  by  thus  doing  they 
could  have  a  choice  of  farms.    It  is 
likely  that  Heaman  pushed  westward  from  An- 
napolis, and  selected  his  farm.    When  he  came 
in,  how  long  he  remained  and  what  finally  be 
came  of  him  are  unrecorded  and  unknown 
items.    Soon  after  he  appeared,  William  Flake 
built  a  log  cabin  on  the  old  Quaintance  farm, 
and  began  clearing  his  laud,  preparatory  to 
farming.    This  man  was  well  known  and  be- 
came quite  prominent  in  early  years.    He  was 
kind-hearted  and  charitable  to  a  fault,  as  nat- 
ural inclination  of  his  heart  led  him  into  the 
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communistic  plan  of  bestowing  his  property  tor  so  doing.    He  understood  the  language  <•! 

upon  others,  without  expecting  or  desiring  any-  the  Indians  quite  well,  and  could  converse  with 

thing  in  return.    This  peculiar  characteristic  them.    Often  when  disputes  arose  between  the 

caused  him  to  be  as  free  with  property  not  his  Indians  and  settlers.  Snyder  was  called  upon 

l  which  procedure  finally  led  him  to  brenk  to  act  as  interpreter.    Joseph  Lones  had  four 

...  .  ...  .  J  ♦!  ill  till" 


*7 


own 

open  a  store  in  Bucyrus.  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  serve 
a  number  of  years  in  the  penitentiary.    He  died 
soon  after  his  relesise,  and  it  has  been  many 
years  since  any  of  his  descendants  lived  in  the 
county.    It  was  as  late  as  1823  before  any  set- 
tler located  in  Holmes  Township.    That  por- 
tion of  the  township  nearest  Bucyrus  was  flat 
and  covered  with  water,  and  was  not  the  land 
selected  by  the  first  settlers.    The  western  and 
northern  parts  were  rolling,  but  were  not  se- 
lected because  they  were  too  remote  from  the 
"  base  of  supplies" — in  other  wools,  the  villages; 
and.  besides,  a  portion  of  the  land  belonged  to 
the  Wyandot  Reservation.  Notwithstanding 
the  remoteness  of  his  land  from  towns,  Daniel 
Snyder,  or  "  Indian  "  Snyder,  as  he  was  popu- 
larly known,  built  a  small  round-log  cabin  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  township  in  about 
1825,  into  which  he  moved  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children,  appar- 
ently of  about  the  same  size.    He  was  called 
"  Indian"  Snyder  from  the  fact  that  almost  his 
whole  time  was  spent  in  traversing  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  deer  and  other  varieties  of  game. 
He  was  very  skillful  and  successful  in  his  hunt- 
ing excursions,  and  was  often  employed  by  his 
less  expert  neighbors  to  furnish  them  with  ven- 
ison, for  which  services  he  was  paid  $1  per  day. 
whether  he  succeeded  in  getting  anything  or 
not    He  was  gone  from  home  for  days  together. 


pigs,  which  were  turned  into  the  woods  iu  the 
spring  of  1821>.  after  having  been  carefully 
marked.    They  continued  to  run  at  large  all 
summer,  anil  when  fall  came,  the  owner  began 
to  inquire  as  to  their  whereabout*  D$sid 
Snvder  reported  that  he  had  seen  them  near 
the  •  Burnt  Swamp."  where  Mr.  Lonea  went  in 
search  of  them.    Three  were  there,  but  the 
fourth  could  not  be  round,  and  the  owner  began 
to  mistrust  that  it  had  been  boiled  in  an  Indian 
stew-kettle.    He  sent  Snyder  as  a  spy  into  the 
Indian  camp  on  their  reservation  to  discover, 
if  possible,  what  had  become  of  his  lost  »«* 
tcrofa.    Nothing  at  the  time  was  found,  but  a 
few  years  afterward  one  of  the  Indians  con- 
fessed of  having  shot  the  pig  in  the  woods,  and 
of  having  taken  it  to  "  Indian  Town,"  where  it 
was  devoured.    Many  swine  of  the  settlers 
were  shot  and  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  but  the 
red  men  were  not  the  only  ones  who  violated 
the  commandment  which  says.  "Thou  shall 
not  steal."  Swine  that  had  no  ear-mark  and  that 
could  not  be  identified  were  considered  public 
property,  and  became  the  property  of  the  pos- 
sessor; but,  usually  they  were  marked  when 
turned  into  the  woods,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  large  numliers  were  driven 
off  and  sold  to  buyers,  who  "shipped  "  them  to 
Sandusky  City.    Mr.  Lones'  three  pigs,  men- 
tioned above,  were  shot  as  soon  as  found,  and 
were  conveyed  on  sleds  to  the  cabin,  where  they 


leaving  his  wife  and  family  to  bear  the  burden  |  were  dressed,  cut  up  and  salted  down  for  winter 

use.  The  pigs  were  a  gift  to  Lones  from  Flake 
The  latter  told  the  former  to  come  over  and  ro- 


of loneliness  as  best  they  might.  He  was  the 
most  expert  hunter  in  the  township  in  early 
years,  and  his  services  led  him  to  hunt  over 
large  tracts  of  land.  He  had  no  regard  for  the 
Indian's  reserved  rights,  and  invaded  their 
laud  without  any  conscientious  scruples,  or 
without  any  apparent  fear  of  danger  to  himself 


eeive  a  present  in  a  sack.  The  present  proved 
to  bo  the  pigs,  which  were  then  about  three 
weeks  old.  and  which  were  carried  home  in  :» 
sack  by  Lones.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
charitable  acts  of  Flake,  for,  though  to-day 
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a  dole's  worth  7                  J      S'  artV,y  F'akt*-  Fis,,°r  Quaintan^  Isaac  Williams, 

«m? to  m Cd L  i  PTr,V      "  8  U  miam  S,'iUt'r-  'Sara»cl  »^  »>avi(1  Brown. 

fetL  n  laJ ^  JohSr^^'-     'O  Withhi8  ''*",i,S  Marti»'  •»"«*  Andrews,  Joel  Glover 

eleven  1.       '               na,,,          Wa"   °Ver  Jhw''  Ki»*         Qu«nton«-.  Joseph  Newell 

will , rm  ,n  a  t  ,,ruwn  • ,v  ,iv,' ,ahin  °n  thc  fann  n,,w  — ■  b3-  «,--»- 

Wes,  while  Lones  drove  the  s.xth  horse  to  »    ant,  of  Kli  Quaintonce.    Mr.  Black  now  owns 

the  farm  where  Timothy  Kirk  located.  Kirk 
diet!  at  an  early  day,  ahout  IKL'S,  and  his  death 
was  probably  the  lirst  in  the  township.  Joseph 
Newell,  who  Arrived  in  alsHit  182ti,  purchased  a 
fine  rolling  farm  on  Broken  Sword  Creek,  his 
land  then  joining  the  Wyandot  Reservation. 
He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  saw,  from  the 


-mall  empty  Dearborn  wagon.  It  was 
•March.  1S28,  and  the  route  lay  through  a  wild 
WBDtry  that  was  almost  impassable  from  the 
fallen  Umber  that  lay  scattered  upon  it.  and 
from  the  muddy  condition  of  the  entire  rout* 
They  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  ,>cr 
ay,  surmounting  alm<»st  incredible  obstacles 

Their^Iv  !T  °f  Tl  *f  fal,en  timber'  CUtUDK    raPld  8ettlemt'nt  o^  the  country,  that  numero«; 

""able  to  ftSoTtf.         V  ^  vi,,affe8  We"'  tMlwi  to  8Prin*  UP<  and  taat 

which  l»i  ,°  ,?W    C  <",,,nPanit,v«|V  good  roads    county -seats  were  soon  to  be  established  in  the 

were  oW     i      ^  *,H,h'  Und  ",L'  me"    new,V  laid  ,aidout  co,,nti&s  of        N«*  ^ 

lea<Iin   tl  t'"tirt,  distance     tha8e-  A  lX)rtion  of      farm  was  laid  out  into  a 

ready  to  W'th         °"  8houl(k>rs-    town, which  Mr. Newell  designed  would  some  day 

lui  *,„^„CU,t  away  an>'  obstruction  that  could    become  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  County. 

The  lots  were  offered  for  sale ;  but,  so  far  as 
known,  none  were  sold,  and  Mr.  Newell  soon 
saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  that 
Bueyrus  was  the  town  to  be  honored.  He  also 
laid  off  half  an  acre  of  land,  fenced  it  with  rails, 
designing  it  for  a  cemetery.  It  may  be  stated 
that  his  cemetery  was  a  success,  if  his  county 
seat  was  not.  About  the  time  Newell  appeared, 


J 


*  removed  with  the  ax.  Finally,  after  a 
tedious  journey,  and  the  usual  number  of  acci- 
dent* to  men,  beasts  and  wagons,  they  arrived 
,  at  t,,eir  destination.  Lonos  built  his  cabin 
°n  ,a'Kl  M**»lng  the  Quaintanee  farm,  and  be- 
gan work  on  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Pike 
^P^88  of  construction  at  the  time.  Here- 

tinti-d  IUOUt',  tur  n's  services,  and  con-    seai  was  noi.  aooui  me  ume  i^eweu  appeared, 

year*      •         °D  the  f°r  about  tw0  '  a  Mr  Spiteer  8ettlc<,  on  the  farm  now  owoed 

wages  tb  bUlk  °f  b'S  laUd  fr°m  UlC  I  by  Cuarles  Lfiman'    Jacob  Kin£  was-  in  »  tew 

fooT  hi  US  received'  *°t  one  cent  was  spent  years  later,  living  in  a  little  log  cabin  on 
care'f  \\  ,t,Un""  tlie  wllo,e  time,  but  all  were  Broken  Sword  Creek,  on  the  farm  owned  at 
land  i  H  ,an,ed  to  be  U8wl  in  W'nR  for  the  j  present  by  Samuel  Slapp.  James  Martin  was 
quired  ,nemlx'rH  °f  the  family  were  re-    in  at  an  early  day.     He  was  a  sort  of  a  local 

havim  I  f°re?"  rna"v  of  the  n«;essiti«'s  of  life,  \  minister,  and  preaebed  in  the  cabins  of  thc  sct- 
^  g  in  view  the  ownership  of  a  home.  Mr.  tiers,  and  was  probably  the  first  one  to  preach 
of  18  'Vel  Uving  in  tue  township,  and  is  one  the  word  of  God  in  the  township.  There  came 
«  the  few  old  settlers  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 


bardsh 
neers. 


with  him  from  Kngland  a  young  man,  named 


'Ps  and  privations  endured  by  thc  pio-    Thomas  Alsoph,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 


f 


So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  following 


English  nobility.  The  son's  mental  horizon 
was  somewhat  clouded,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
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was  von  compos  mentis.  Just  why  he  was  sent 
from  England  and  plenty  to  the  backwoods  of 
Ohio  and  privation,  is  an  unsolved  mystery. 
Some  thought  he  was  a  monomaniac,  because 
of  his  being  perfectly  rational  and  sensible  on 
all  ordinary  subjects.  This  is  probably  the 
correct  view.  His  manners  were  refined,  and. 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  settlers,  he  was 
as  genteel  and  polished  as  was  customary  in 
the  polite  society  of  European  aristocracy.  He 
soon  became  a  favorite  with  every  one.  The 
first  Sunday  schools  in  the  township  were  or- 
ganized by  him.  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the 
best  that  he  became  a  backwoodsman,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  and  friends.  It 
became  current,  and  was  believed,  by  many, 
that  he  became  mad  by  brooding  over  disap- 
pointments in  love.  If  this  be  not  true,  it 
proves  that  the  reporters,  Adam-like,  were  in- 
clined to  lay  the  sin  of  wrecking  the  young 
man's  life  to  woman.  He  taught  many  of  the 
early  schools,  and,  after  living  in  the  township 
quite  a  number  of  years,  returned  to  England. 

Prior  to  1836,  the  township  of  Holmes  was 
fractional,  but,  at  that  date,  a  portion  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
was  annexed  to  the  western  side,  giving  the 
township  its  present  size  and  shape.  The  fol- 
lowing, from  the  records  of  the  Count}-  Com- 
missioners, shows  the  change  that  was  made  : 

Ruolvtd,  by  the  Commissioners,  that  they  pro- 
ceed to  attach  the  Wyandot  Reservation  to  the  different 
townships  adjoining  said  Reservation,  agreenhly  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  made  for 
that  purpose,  and  said  territory  shall  be  attached  as 
follows:  »»#••*! 

All  that  part  of  Township  2,  Range  16,  as  lies  within 
said  Reservation,  shall  be  attached  to  Holmes,  and 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  said  township. 

This  gave  to  the  township  thirty-six  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  names  of  a  few  of  the 
lirst  officers  are  remembered,  and  were  as 
follows  :  J acob  Andrews  was  the  first  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  Joseph  Newell  was  elected 


Clerk.  The  spring  after  the  township  was 
organized  and  named,  at  an  election  held  in  the 
cabin  of  John  Hussey,  an  early  settler,  a  total 
of  nine  votes  was  polled.  At  the  second 
township  election,  Joseph  Loncs  was  elected 
Constable — lo !  without  a  dissenting  voic*. 
Soon  after  his  term  of  office  began,  an  execu- 
tion was  placed  in  his  hands,  to  be  levied  upon 
the  personal  property  of  Thomas  Williams. 
The  execution  was  duly  issued  by  '  Squire" 
Andrews,  and.  when  Lones  presented  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Williams,  announcing  that 
he  had  come  to  serve  an  execution,  Williams 
asked  to  have  it  read,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  During  the  reading,  Williams  ap- 
proached and  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Constable,  and,  with  a  sudden  movement, 
snatched  the  legal  document  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Loncs  stormed  and  threatened,  but, 
finding  that  Williams  could  not  be  scared  by 
threats  of  lawful  punishment,  went  for  advice 
to  the  "  Squire,"  who  issued  another  execution, 
and,  also,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  rebel- 
lious Williams.  It  was  winter,  snow  being 
upon  the  ground,  and  Loncs  again  went  to  the 
cabin  of  Williams  with  the  warrant  and  execu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  Mr.  McMichael.  who 
drove  an  ox  team  hitched  to  a  sled.  Williams 
was  away  from  home,  and  without  any  ceremo- 
ny, Lones  and  his  deputy  took  a  sled-load  of 
personal  property  from  the  cabin,  against  the 
violent  protests  of  Mrs.  Williams,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  cabin  of  Andrews,  who  announced 
that  they  should  be  sold  after  a  certain  date, 
unless  Williams  paid  the  execution  and  costs. 
Williams  appeared  the  next  day,  paid  all  the 
charges,  which  amounted  to  about  $15,  and 
was  then  permitted  to  take  his  property  home. 
This  was  the  only  official  business  required  of 
Lones  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  southern  half  of  the  township,  in  early 
years,  was  noted  from  the  circumstance  that 
no  liquor  was  used  at  the  house-raisiugs  or 
log-rollings.    All  parties,  with  few  exceptions, 
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abstained  from  all  drinks,  except  strong  coffee,  on  from  the  northern  part  of  the  township  to 
Tins  was  a  very  desirable  state  of  things,  and  Bncyras  and  back  ?  And  yet  the  story  ton 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  lovers  of  temper-  |  all  the  evidences  of  truth.    A  journey  of  ten 

ZSL  £l ft<'ra  nU™beri°f  ->'eftre'  whe"  ma»>"  I  «•>"«  through  the  swamps  and  marshes  and 
settlers  had  appeared,  the  neighborhood  fell  I  fallen  timber  was  a  day's  work  for  man  and 
from  grace,  and  whisky  was  used  at  the  roll-    beasts.    Land  which  is  now  cultivated  year 


ings,  as  in  other  localities. 

In  about  the  year  1830,  Moses  Spahr,  John 
Lichtenwaltcr,  Thomas  Minich,  Jacob  Mullen- 
kopf,  Samuel  Sbaffner,  John  McCulloch.  Wil 


after  year  without  the  least  difficulty  from 
dampness,  was  slush  in  early  times,  and  wag- 
ons sank  into  it  from  six  inches  to  the  hub, 
and  were  only  pried  out  after  half  an  hour  of 


ham  Roberts,  Thomas  Williams,  John  Hus-    hard  and  disagreeable  work.    And  then  the 
■ey  Abraham  Cary  and  several  others,  settled    long  journeys  to  some  distant  mill,  often  con- 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.    The    Burning  a  week,  were  multiplied  journeys  to 
earl)  population  was  about  hair  German  and 
half  English  ;  but,  in  1828,  when  the  settle- 
ment of  the  township  became  quite  rapid,  the 
German  element  prevailed.    Two  distinct  set 
tlemente  were  formed,  one  in  the  southeastern 
corner,  and  the  other  near  the  present  sit*?  of 
Portcreville,  and  the  two  were  made  about  six 
years  apart    The  one  formed  in  the  northern 
Part  was  almost  wholly  German,  eight  or  ten 
families  coming  together  from  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty, Penn,  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  in  the 
year  1828.    Among  those  that  settled  in  the 
northern  part  were  the  families  of  Michael 
Snupp,  W  and  Abraham  Ditty.  Henry  Fra- 
'ck,  Jacob  Lintner.  Jacob  Moore,  Daniel  Por- 
ter, Daniel  Fralick  and  three  or  four  others. 
These  families  settled  near  each  other  in  the  I 
northern  part,  on  or  near  Broken  Sword  Creek, 
Joat  their  little  log  cabins,  some  of  which  are 
yet  standing,  and  began  to  clear  up  and  im- 
prove the  country.    Various  industries  began 
«  8Pnng  up  to  furnish  articles  only  obtained 


Bucyrus. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  northern  part,  as  a 
whole,  were  not  willing  to  relinquish  liquor 
drinking,  and  often  went  to  Bucyrus  for  sup- 
plies of  whisky.  If  they  remained  in  the  vil- 
lage all  night,  their  evenings  were  spent 
reveling  in  bacchanalian  enjoyments,  drinking 
and  toasting  each  other's  health,  and  singing 

"Oh  !  landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl 

Until  it  hu  run  orer. 
Oh!  landlord  fill  the  flowing  bowl 

Uniil  it  has  run  over. 
For  to-night  we'll  merry  be, 
Por  to- night  we'll  merry  be, 
For  to-night  we'll  merry  be, 

And  to-morrow  we'll  be  sober." 

The  Indians  from  the  reservations  were  in  the 
habit  of  joining  the  revelers,  and  were  very 
fond  of  what  they  called  "  Sandusky  water." 
When  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  they  be- 
came quarrelsome,  and  it  was  safest  to  leave 
them  alone  until  they  were  sober.  Several 


y  ong  and  toilsome  journeys  through  almost  !  women  in  the  northern  part  were  inveterate 

villaT       r0adS  t0  mm°  °f  the  nei&bboring  I  and  disgraceful  drinkers,  and  were  frequently 
*  ages.    It  is  hard  to  believe  some  of  the    seen  beastly  drunk,  lying  by  the  roadside, 
mu  and  water  "  stories  told  by  the  early  set-    But  this  state  of  things  passed  away,  and  the 
rs  relative  to  the  condition  of  pioneer  roads.  ,  citizens  have  learned  to  leave  liquor  alone, 
the  RW°Uld  lmag.'ne  to-dV.  in  traveling  over  '     Probably  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  township 
hard  UCyrUS  &  TifBn  roa(1'  waicu  is  almo«t  as  i  was  built  in  1833,  on  Broken  Sword  Creek,  by 
hara.  I    Pavement>  tnat  it  formerly  took  a  j  Jesse  Quaintancc.    It  was  an  "up  and  down" 
1Qg  journey  of  two  days  to  go  by  wag-  |  mill,  operated  by  water-power,  and  continued 
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to  do  good  work  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
building  was  frame,  being  sided  with  poplar 
boards,  obtained  after  the  saw  had  been  in  op- 
eration a  few  months,  and  was  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  apartments,  into  one  of  which 
was  placed  the  sawing  machinery,  and  into  the 
other  the  machinery  necessary  for  grinding 
grain.  Notwithstanding  the  creek  had  but  little 
fall  where  the  mill  was  located,  excellent  water- 
power  was  secured  by  extending  the  race  across 
the  narrow  neck  of  a  large  bend  in  the  stream. 
This  advantage,  together  with  a  large,  strong 
brush -dam,  gave  sufficient  fall  to  the  water  to 
furnish  ample  power  for  the  operation  of  saw 
and  stones.  Both  departments  of  the  mill 
were  well  patronized  as  long  as  the)'  continued 
to  do  good  work.  Two  years  later,  Frederick 
Williams  built  a  saw-mill  on  Brandy  wine  Creek. 
This  was  also  a  frame  building,  and  an  "  up 
and  down  "  saw,  and,  though  he  was  unable  to 
secure  as  fine  water-power  as  Quaintancc  did, 
yet  he  did  good  work.  This  mill  necessarily 
ran  slower  than  the  other,  and  was  continued 
in  operation  ten  years,  when  Williams  Bold  it 
to  other  parties,  and,  four  years  afterward, 
joined  a  party  of  men  en  route  for  the  gold 
mines  in  California.  The  parties  who  purchased 
the  mill,  carelessly  permitted  the  dam  to  break, 
which  ended  the  career  of  the  mill.  In  the  year 
1845.  Rodney  Poole  built  the  third  saw-mill,  at 
the  u  Falls,"  on  Broken  Sword  Creek.  The  bed 
of  the  stream,  at  this  point,  has  an  irregular 
fall  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  This,  together 
with  a  strong  dam  and  race,  furnished  abundant 
power  for  the  rapid  running  of  the  saw,  and 
was  the  best  site  for  either  a  grist  or  saw  mill  in 
the  township.  This  mill,  like  the  others,  was 
frame,  having  a  long  shed,  extending  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  building,  in  which  was 
piled  the  lumber  when  sawed.  The  sawing  was 
done  either  on  shares,  or  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  100  feet.  In  early  years,  the  mill-dams 
were  not  as  strongly  constructed  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day,  when  large  quantities  of 


can  be  had  at  but  little  cost  They  were  usually 
built  of  dirt,  stones,  brush,  logs,  etc.,  piled  in 
promiscuous  confusion  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  the  work  being  done  in  times  of  low 
water,  and  the  whole  dam  being  braced  from 
the  lower  side  by  logs  driven  into  the  ground 
in  a  slanting  position.  These  rude  dams  were 
subject  to  continual  breakage,  the  owner  being 
uncertain  upon  going  to  bed,  whether  he  was 
destined  to  have  water-power  the  next  morning 
or  not  The  streams  were  full  of  muskrats, 
which  burrowed  into  the  dams,  and  were  the 
cause  of  many  a  breakage.  On  the  occasion 
of  heavy  rains,  the  water  was  held  in  check  by 
the  large  amount  of  fallen  timber,  which  often 
resulted  in  flooding  the  whole  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  streams.  Samuel  Shaflher 
recollects  of  being  compelled  to  swim  his  horse, 
on  one  occasion,  across  the  Brandywine  Creek, 
which  now,  in  times  of  the  greatest  rains,  does 
not  acquire  a  depth  greater  than  two  or  three 
feet 

In  1853,  Joseph  Lones  built  a  steam  saw- 
mill on  the  plank  road  in  the  southern  part 
near  a  small  stream  called  Grass  Run.  A 
muley  saw  was  placet!  in  the  mill,  which  was 
operated  three  years  and  then  sold  to  other 
parties.  The  mill  is  yet  running,  and,  since  its 
construction,  has  done  a  large  amount  of  good 
work.  It  has  been  operated  by  several  different 
owners.  Two  years  after  the  Lones  mill  was 
built,  another  was  erected  in  the  northern  part 
on  Broken  Sword  Creek,  by  Fralick  &  Flickinger, 
and  was  continued  in  operation  until  a  short 
time  after  the  war.  It  was  a  large  frame  mill, 
having  a  muley  saw,  and  was  operated  by  steam 
while  it  continued  running.  Several  other  mills 
have  been  built  in  the  township  at  different 
times,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  sawed 
lumber  from  the  various  varieties  of  wood,  at  a 
reasonable  figure. 

The  little  village  of  Portersville  lies  partly  i* 
Holmes  Township  and  partly  in  Lykens.  and  in 
creation  and  growth,  regardless  of  the  locatioi 
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of  the  various  industries  and  dwellings,  will  lie 
given  in  this  sub-division  of  the  county  history. 
There  arc  circumstances  connected  with  the  vil- 
lage to  be  detailed  in  coming  pages,  rendering 
the  annals  of  the  town  universally  interesting, 
and  a  matter  of  wide  public  interest.    In  about 
the  year  1830,  as  has  been  stated,  about  ten 
families  of  German  emigrants  established  them- 
selves in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Porters- 
vile.    In  addition  to  those  families  already 
mentioned,  which  located  in  the  northern  part, 
were  those  of  Robert  Knott,  John  and  William 
Shultx.  John.  Petor  and  Jacob  Shupp,  Samuel 
Fraliek,  Samuel  Flickinger,  David  Scale  and 
others.    It  was  mow-  than  twenty  years  after 
this  settlement  was  formed,  that  the  village  of 
Portcraville  was  laid  out,  and  the  country  around 
had  become  quite  thickly  populated  w'ith  emi- 
grants  of  different  nationalities  from  the  Fast, 
and  various  industries  and  improvements  had 
arisen,  here  and  there,  before  that  event  tran- 
spired.  Jacob  Lintner,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
this  settlement,  erected  a  blacksmith-shop  just 
across  the  line  in  Lykens  Township,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  though  he  did  not  receive  suf- 
ficient work  to  make  it  advisable  to  drop  all 
other  labor,  except  in  the  line  of  his  trade.  He 
was  quite  ingenious,  and  worked  considerably 
at  the  carpenter  s  trade,  acquiring,  by  practice, 
what  little  he  knew  of  that  business.  *  When  the 
log  cabins  were  reared,  he  was  called  upon  to 
prepare  the  door  and  window  casings,  and  to  do 
the  work  requiring  greater  skill.    Jacob  Moore 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  had  a  small  shop  in  one 
end  of  his  cabin.    His  leather  was  largely  ob- 
»'ned  at  Bucyrus.  and.  during  the  winter  time. 
«  was  in  the  habit  of  traveling  from  house  to 
ouse  to  ply  his  trade.    Notwithstanding  his 
sbop  furnished  coarse  shoes  at  a  very  low  figure, 
raany,  too  poor  to  buy,  were  compelled  to  manu- 
acture  a  rough  moccasin  from  deer  or  other  skin, 
and  to  wear  the  same  the  whole  year.    It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  whole  suits  of  buck- 
8k»n,  and  many  amusing  tales  are  told  of  the 


efforts  made  to  get  into  buckskin  breeches  that 
had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  and  then 
dried.  It  is  related  that  the  custom  was  to 
stand  the  breeches  on  the  floor  near  the  bed 
(for  they  were  abundantly  able  to  stand  alone) 
and  to  take  a  flying  jump  from  the  couch,  care 
being  taken  to  alight  in  the  proper  place  and 
position,  or  the  effort  was  abortive,  ami  dire  dis- 
aster followed.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not.  the 
reader  is  left  to  determine. 

William  Fraliek  was  a  carpenter,  and  was 
employed  to  build  many  of  the  early  frame 
houses.  Any  man  with  average  ingenuity  could 
design  and  construct  the  log  cabins ;  but,  after 
a  few  years,  when  the  settlers  were  in  better 
circumstances,  carpenters  were  called  for  and 
better  houses  were  built.  William  Spitzcr,  who 
1  lived  in  the  southeastern  part,  was  a  mason  by 
trade,  and.  when  the  better  class  of  dwellings 
began  to  go  up,  his  services  were  required  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  and  chimneys.  He  burned 
several  small  kilns  of  brick,  obtaining  his  sup- 
plies of  clay  from  large  banks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  cabin.  These  bricks  were  sold  to 
the  settlers,  and  were  used  in  building  chim- 
neys, etc.  Oxen  were  used  to  mix  the  clay  and 
sand  composing  the  bricks.  The  first  were  made 
in  about  1830. 

Samuel  Bumison  erected  a  small  building  in 
the  northern  pnrt  in  1841,  designing  it  for  a 
distillery.  He  owned  a  small  copper  still,  and 
operated  a  small  horse-mill  at  the  same  time, 
to  furnish  him  supplies  of  ground  grain,  from 
which  an  inferior  article  of  whisky  was  made. 
The  enterprise  did  not  pay.  and  Burnison  en- 
deavored to  change  the  business  to  that  of 
cheese  making.  He  purchased  a  few  good  cows 
and  made  preliminary  arrangements  to  begin 
the  manufacture,  but  for  some  reason  unknown 
dropped  the  enterprise  at  the  beginning,  dis- 
posed of  his  cows,  tubs,  vats,  etc.,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  farming.  His  was  the  first, 
last  and  only  distillery  ever  in  Holmes  Town- 
ship, which  remark  is  also  true  of  his  cheese- 
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factory.  David  Porter  owned  au  ashery  in 
about  the  year  1837,  and  manufactured  black 
and  scorched  salts  from  ashes  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  settlers.  Ashes  could  be  ob- 
tained in  quantities  from  the  large  heaps  of 
logs  burned  soon  after  the  rollings.  They  were 
hauled  loose  in  the  wagons  or  often  in  sacks  to 
the  ashery,  where  they  were  made  into  potash, 
frequently  on  shares.  The  supply  of  ashes 
from  the  surrounding  country,  failed  to  such  an 
extent  within  the  next  ten  years,  that  the  ashery 
was  no  longer  profitable  and  was  discontinued. 

The  village  of  Portersvillc  was  not  in  exist- 
ence when  the  German  settlement  was  formed, 
and  it  was  a  number  of  years  before  the  first 
cabin  was  built  on  its  present  site.    John  Brant 
erected  the  first  building.    It  was  a  large  frame 
and  is  yet  standing.    Cyrus  Fralick  built  the 
second,  which  is  also  standing,  though  additions 
have  since  been  made  to  it    The  third  was 
erected  across  the  line  in  Lykens  Township  by 
Benjamin  Fawcett.    The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1852  by  the  County  Surveyor,  George  M.  Wiley. 
Sixteen  lots,  wholly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bucyrus  and  Tiffin  Road,  were  laid  out  from 


with.  These  were  the  first  goods  sold  in 
the  town,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
disappeared  from  the  shelves,  proved  that  quite 
an  extensive  business  could  be  profitably  car- 
ried on  in  the  village.    Wingart  continued  to 
sell  two  or  three  years  for  Quinby,  and  then 
went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  purchased 
goods  of  his  own  valued  at  about  $800.  He 
followed  the  mercantile  pursuit  for  about  ten 
years,  when  he  closed  out  his  stock  and,  retir- 
ing to  his  farm,  began  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  tilling  the  soil.    Two  years  before  Wingart 
retired,  Brinkcrhoff  &  Wilson,  then  doing  busi- 
ness in  Sycamore  with  a  general  assortment  of 
goods,  established  a  branch  store  in  Porters- 
villc, and  offered  for  sale  about  $3,000  worth  of 
goods.    Daniel  Fralick  purchased  the  stock  in 
1854,  which  then  invoiced  at  $2,740,  and  has 
continued  the  business  from  that  time  until  the 
present,  sometimes  carrying  $6,000  worth  of 
stock,  consisting  of  a  general  assortment.  Occa- 
sionally, as  during  the  war,  considerable  money 
was  made  ;  but  at  other  times  the  sales  have 
been  small  and  the  business  unprofitable. 
Country  stores  arc  burdened  with  1 
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the  northeastern  quarter  of  Section  4,  Township 
2.  Range  16.    David  Porter  was  the  founder 
and  owner,  and  the  village  was  named  Porters- 
ville  in  his  honor.    Porter  did  not  enter  into 
business  in  his  village,  but  turned  his  attention 
to  his  farm  near  by.    William  Wingart  lived 
just  across  the  line  in  Lykens  Township,  and 
was  a  chair  and  cabinet  maker.  He  made  large 
numbers  or  very  durable  chairs  from  poplar 
and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  scores  of  them 
can  be  seen  in  the  dwellings  at  Portersville,  as 
sound  and  serviceable  as  the  day  they  were 
made.    He  also,  though  less  extensively,  made 
cupboards  and  bureaus,  besides  other  useful 
articles  of  furniture.  About  five  years  after  the 

town  was  laid  out,  he  was  employed  by  George  i  iim  urai  uu«  imicu  »"»  >  

Quinby,  of  Bucyrus.  to  sell  goods  on  commis-  i  from  the  big  brown  bottle ;  the  second  ca 
sion,  and  was  given  about  $300  worth  to  com-  |  for  ale,  and  received  it  from  the  same  brown 


large  sales  that  they  are  rendered  profitable- 
Mr  Fralick  has  in  store  at  present  about  9»< 
worth  of  goods.    Shook  &  Ditty  have  also  been 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  viUage- 
In  1846,  Sealc  &  Hollingshead  opened  a  saloon 
in  the  village.    They  sold  considerable  liquor, 
and,  it  is  said,  could  perform  the  miraculous 
feat  of  selling  a  half-dozen  different  kinds  ot 
liquor  at  the  same  time  from  one  bottle.  Oue 
day,  several  young  men,  in  order  to  secure  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  performance 
posted  one  of  their  number  behind  the  door  ot 
the  saloon  unknown  to  the  proprietor,  and  the 
others  retired,  and,  after  a  time,  came  in  singly 
asking  for  liquor  not  called  for  by  the  others. 
The  first  one  called  for  whisky,  and  obtained  it 
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bottle  ;  the  third  asked  for  gin  ;  the  fourth  for 
wine  and  so  on,  and  all  received  their  potations 
from  the  same  mysterious  brown  bottle.  The  per 


romance  became  noised  about  and  excited  no 
little  sport  and  comment ;  but  for  some  reason, 
after  the  event  narrated  above,  the  different  va- 
rieties or  liquors  were  sold  from  as  many  bottles. 
This  partnership  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  and,  while  in  the  business,  also  began  en- 
tertaining the  public,  though  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  keep  tavern.    John  Stinerock,  a  tailor 
by  trade,  was  the  first  genuine  tavern-keeper  in 
the  village.    He  kept  no  bar,  and  his  tavern  is 
spoken  of  as  the  best  and  most  orderly  ever 
opened  in  the  town.    No  bummers  nor  ioafers 
were  permitted  to  lounge  round  the  premises. 
He  was  a  tailor  and  worked  some  at  his  trade, 
cutting  and  making  suits  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashions.    The  building  is  yet  standing, 
and  IS  still  under  the  management  of  a  tavern- 
keeper.    In  1868,  Elias  Shirk  built  another 
tavern  in  the  town,  which  is  at  present  owned 
and  managed  by  his  widow.    Liquor  has  been 
«>ld  in  the  village  since  1846. 

In  1R34,  long  before  the  town  was  laid  out, 
»Hham  Wingart  circulated  a  petition,  which 
was  signed  by  every  one,  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post  office  in  the  settlement 
»ne  petition  was  granted  by  the  authorities, 
and  W  mgart  was  appointed  Postmaster.  The 
Postal  route  established  at  the  same  time  lav 
rora  Bucyrus  to  Tiffin,  with  intermediate  offices 
at  Portersville,  Benton  and  Melmore.  Daniel 
rahek  is  the  Post-master  at  present,  and  has 
°  t,|ated  in  that  capacity  for  man  v  years.  Two 
.u-ars  after  the  village  was  survey* I  and  named, 
an  add,t,on  was  made  by  Shupp  &  Company. 

Qe  addttion  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bu 
j-jros  &  Tiffiin  road,  and  across  the  line  in  Ly- 
5U  T<wnship.  and  comprised  some  forty  \ois. 
'■'s  addmon  gave  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
the  town,  and  the  citizens  became  impressed 
1  n  the  thought  that  some  railroad  company 
«"ould  honor  their  town  with  its  presence.  But 


the  years  have  glided  by  without  bringing  the 
desired  road,  and  the  citizens  are  now  in  despair 
of  ever  seeing  their  hopes  realized.  The  Ohio 
Central  Railroad  has  just  l>een  built  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  township,  but  this,  instead  of 
increasing  the  population  of  the  town,  has  les- 
sened it,  and  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
villagers  to  the  more  favorable  locations  along 
the  new  road. 

Portersville  gained  national  notoriety  during 
and  since  the  last  war.  by  being  the  celebrated 
X  Cross  Roads,  where  the  fictitious  personage, 
Petroleum  V.  Xasby,  first  began  to  chronicle  his 
experiences,  and  to  send  communications  to  the 
Toledo  /?/*?</»•  and  other  well-known  newspapers. 
Many  of  the  incidents  and  circumstances  nar- 
rated by  him,  though  given  with  partisan  partial- 
ity, actually  transpired  ;  and  all  the  principal 
characters,  such  as  Xasby,  Bascom,  Bigler.  Po- 
grani  and  others,  were  taken  from  fancied  resem- 
blances to  individuals  residing  in  the  village  at 
that  time.   The  inquisitorial  eyes  of  the  nation 
l>ecame  centered  upon  the  little  town  ;  and  the 
characters  drawn  have  hecome  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
those  of  Dickens  or  Shakespeare.    They  have 
l>ecome    permanent   characters   in  standard 
American  literature.    It  was  not  long  before 
the  renowned  Xasby  sold  out  at  Portersville  (if 
the  figure  may  be  indulged  in),  and  established 
himself  at  the  li  Confedrit  X  Roads,   wich  is 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.-'    Several  of  the 
originals  from  which  the  principal  characters 
were  drawn  are  yet  living  in  the  village,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.    The  legend  of 
Xasby  s  trials  in  the  political  world,  like  that 
of  the  fanciful  Don  Quixote,  will  ever  remain 
connected  with  the  unpretentious  little  village, 
and  will  afford  abundant  material  for  gossip 
for  scores  of  years  to  come. 

When  the  village  was  first  laid  out  and 
named,  William  Wingart  strenuously  objected 
to  its  being  called  Portersville.  and  suggested 
Wingart's  Corners,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  I 
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much  more  euphonious  title.    David  Porter, 
after  whom  the  town  was  mimed,  positively  re- 
fused to  have  any  other  name  bestowed  upon 
his  protege,  except  the  one  selected  by  himself.  , 
But   Wingart.  determining  not  to   be  out- 
witted,  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the  rea  | 
title  of  the  village  was  Wingarts  Corners  and 
a  few  years  afterward,  when  he  went  to  New 
York  for  his  goods,  he  had  them  shipped  to 
Win-art  s  Corners,  Ohio,  via  Bucyrus.  thus  In- 
troducing the  town  to  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  county  seat,  under  his  favorite 
name.    lie  continued  this  practice  and  other 
skillful  maneuvers,  until  the  village  became 
quite  universally  known  as  Wingart's  Corners, 
a  name  yet  bestowed  upou  it  by  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  in  the  county.    Of  late  years, 
it  has  also  been  known  as  "The  Confedrit  X 
Roads."  but  this  name  is  not  countenanced  by  | 
the  villagers,  who  much  prefer  either  of  the  , 
others.    Various  physicians  have  lived  in  the  | 
town  since  its  organization,  among  whom  were 
Foutz,  Rousch.  Zander  and  the  present  one,  C 
D  Lea.    It  is  not  considered  a  good  poiut  for 
doctors,  because  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  are  quite  free  from  sickness. 

Ohio  was  traversed  more  than  any  other 
State  between  1840  and  18'>0,  by  large  num- 
bers of  slaves  from  the  Southern  Suites,  espe- 
cially from  the  large  cotton  plantations  on  the 
Red  River,  on  their  way  to  Canada.    The  runa- 
ways were  always  welcomed  by  some  one  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  although,  perhaps, 
the  Quaker  settlements  afforded  the  surest  pro- 
tection against  capture  by  pursuing  owners. 
After  the  enactment  of  laws  making  it  the  duty 
of  public  officers  in  the  Northern  States  to  ap- 
prehend negroes,  found  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  escaping  slaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection 
and  arrest,  to  travel  wholly  in  the  night,  and 
to  lie  concealed  in  out-of-the-way  places  during 
the  dav.    This  procedure  gave  rise  to  what  is 


known  as  the  Underground  Railroad  as  the 
runaway  slaves  were  not  seen  publicly  until 
thev  had  reached  Canada.    For  a  decade  before 
the  last  war.  many  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  were 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  efforts  made  by  some 
of  their  neighbors  to  assist  the  slaves  m  escap-  I 
inc  North,  that  they  began  a  system  of  espion- 
age to  discover  those  violating  the  laws  referred 
to  above.    This  often  occasioned  extreme  bit- 
terness between  neighbors,  and 
in  family  estrangements.    Although  Craw  on 
Countv  was  largely  populated  with  citizens 
who  were  disposed  to  prevent  the  escape  o  he 
slave  and  to  even  apprehend  him.  when  it  be- 
came certain  that  he  was  running  away ; 
quite  a  number  of  the  farmers  in  different  parts 
of  the  county  were  engaged  quite  extensive! 


at  times,  in  reed 


feeding  the  slaves,  and  in  convey 
ing  them  farther  North.    A   family  named 
Jackson,  living  in  the  southern  pit  of  Holme, 
Township,  were  known  to  harbor  the  runaway 
and  to  convey  scores  of  them  to  some  other 
friend  in  Seneca  County.    The  slaves  were 
always  brought  to  Jackson*  cabin  during  the 
night,  and  usually  after  10  o'clock  ;  but  who 
brought  them  is  a  mystery  not  yet  solve : 
The  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Hike,  one  of  the 
,  finest  highways  in  the  State  running  north  ami 
south,  was  extensively  traveled  by  slaves  with- 
out guides,  as  the  road  was  so  plain  that ;  no 
mistake  could  be  made.    Rut  the  traveling  «* 
usuallv  done  between  10  o'clock  at  night  an 
daylight  the  next  morning.    Isaac  Jaekso 
and  his  son  Stephen  have  been  seen  to  cany 
sle.l-loa.ls  of  them  north  into  Seneca  County 
At  one  time,  about  1853,  they  were  seen  l» 
have  six  or  eight  negro  women  and  children 
a  sled,  which  was  driven  rapidly  north,  wl  m 
live  or  six  negro  men,  unable  to  get  into  th. 
sled,  ran  at  the  side  or  behind.    The  night  «M 
bitterly  cold,  though  the  moon  shone  bngm 
upon  the  scene,  revealing  the  runaways  to  in* 
people  along  the  road,  who  were  willing  w 
jump  from  their  beds  in  the  cold  and  look  froi 
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the  window  or  door.    The  Jacksons  are  the  school.    The  following  winter,  Brete  taught  in 
only  ones  in  the  township  who  are  remembered  the  southern  part  of  Lykens  Township,  in  a 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Underground  cabin  designed  for  a  dwelling,  but  into  which 
j  oad-  !  no  family  had  yet  moved.    He  continued  to 
It  was  the  custom,  for  a  decade  after  Bucyrus  teach  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  German 
was  laid  out,  for  the  settlers  within  a  radius  of  settlement  and  its  vicinity,  always  having  good, 
three  or  four  miles  from  that  town  to  refrain  orderly  schools ;  indeed,  he  prided  himself  on 
from  erecting  school  buildings,  and  to  send  being  able  to  govern  any  school,  and  from  his 
their  children  to  the  village  schools.  The  larger  personal  appearance  his  scholars  and  all  others 
scholars  could  walk  the  distance,  even  in  winter,  were  willing  to  admit  the  statement  without 
and  the  smaller  ones,  if  they  were  proof  against  cavil.    He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  as 
the  sticking  qualities  of  the  spring  and  summer  wiry  as  a  panther,  and  could  handle  any  other 
mud,  could  attend  during  the  warmer  months,  man  in  the  neighborhood  with  case.    His  com- 
These  advantages,  such  as  they  were,  obviated  mands  were  implicitly  obeyed,  but  he  had  one 
the  necessity  of  building  schoolhouse*  near  serious  drawback  in  teaching,  as  his  knowledge 
Bucyrus  until  the  surrounding  country  became,  of  mathematics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other 
so  thickly  populated  as  to  render  such  a  course  branches  required  to  be  taught,  was  sadly  defi- 
advisablc.    The  result  was  that  schoolhouses  cient.    He  therefore  resorted  to  artifice  and 
were  built  in  settlements  five  or  more  miles  procrastination  when  called   upon   to  work 
irom  Hucyrus,  a  number  of  vears  before  th«  >se  "suma"  l>cyond  his  capacity, 
nearer  the  town.    Although  the  southern  part  It  is  probable  that  the  first  schoolhouse  in 
of  Holmes  Township  was  first  settled  almost  a  the  township  was  built  on  Section  3,  during  the 
decade  before  the  northern   part,  the  latter  summer  of  1833.    The  first  term  in  this  build- 
division  erected  a  log  schoolhouse  se vend  years  ing  was  taught  by  Kdward  I'orter,  who  had 
before  the  former,  and  also  had  several  terms  taught  one  or  two  terms  in  the  neighborhood 
taught  before  the  school  building  was  erected.  I  previously.    During  the  winter  of  1832-33,  he 
David  Moore,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  north-  had  taught  in  a  log  cabin  in  Lykens  Township, 
ern  Holmes,  was  an  old  bachelor,  who  had  come  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  the  pres- 
into  the  wilderness  of  Ohio  to  secure  a  home  eut  village  of  Portersville.    In  early  years  it 
for  his  widowed  mother  and  himself.    His  land  was  customary,  and  was  the  supreme  delight 
was  purchased  in  1828,  and  during  the  follow-  of  the  pupils  (and  they  greatly  relish  it  yet), 
>ng  year  his  cabin  was  built,  four  or  five  acres  i  to  reach  the  schoolhouse  before  the  teacher  on 
cleared,  and  a  small  crop  or  corn  and  potatoes  the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  to  bolt  the  door 
raised.    Everything  was  then  in  readiness  for  and  bar  that  dignitary  out  for  au  hour  or  two, 
his  mother,  who  was  to  preside  over  this  rude  or  for  a  half  day,  just  as  the  scholars  were  in- 
home.    During  the  succeeding  winter  (1829  and  clined.    Porter,  anticipating  such  a  maneuver 
1830),  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and,  while  on  the  part  of  his  scholars,  on  the  first  day  of 
he  was  gone,  the  neighbors  converted  his  cabin  the  term  taught  the  winter  of  1832-33,  deter- 
>nto  a  seboolhousc.  and  the  first  term  in  the  mined  to  outwit  them  ;  so  he  took  Daniel  Fra- 
township  was  taught  here  by  John  Bretz,  a  lick  into  his  confidence,  and  instructed  him  to 
native  of  the  Keystone  State,  who  had  come  in  raise  the  window  at  the  proper  moment,  into 
with  the  German  emigration.    The  attendance  which  the  teacher  would  leap  with  a  bound,  to 
was  quite  large,  owing  in  a  measure,  no  doubt,  the  dismay  of  the  scholars.    As  was  anlici- 
*<>  the  novelty  incident  upon  attending  the  first  pated.  upon  reaching  the  schoolhouse  the  first 
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morning,  the  teacher  found  the  door  securely 
bolted,  and,  from  the  suppressed  titter  within, 
knew  that  the  scholars  were  expecting  any 
amount  of  sport.    The  teacher  began  pounding 
loudly  on  the  door,  and,  when  sure  that  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  scholars  was  riveted  to  the 
entrance,  he  darted  to  the  rear  of  the  building  ; 
the  window  was  quickly  raised  by  the  watchful 
Fralick,  and,  ere  the  guilty  students  were  aware 
of  his  presence,  their  teacher  stood  in  their 
midst     The  utmost  consternation  prevailed. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  frightr 
ened  scholars  poured  from  the  room  into 
the  yard,  like  sheep  before   a  wolf.  They 
scattered  in  all  directions;  and  many  of  them, 
fearing  dire  chastisement,  did  not  return  un- 
til the  next  day.     The  teacher  was  master 
of  the  situation,  and  the  scholars  were  no 


r 


erected  in  southern  Holmes.  It  was  built  on 
or  near  the  farm  of  Mr.  Black,  and  was  con- 
structed of  hewed  logs.  A  few  years  later,  a 
frame  building  was  erected  on  the  Lones  farm, 
which,  after  being  used  for  school  purposes  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  removed,  and  the 
present  one  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $350. 
The  township  was  divided  into  school  districts 
as  early  as  1836,  or  thereabouts,  and,  soon  after, 
each  was  furnished  with  a  school-building.  No 
schoolhouse  has  been  built  in  Portersvillc. 

As  is  usual  in  a  new  country,  early  church 
societies  were  established  in  Holmes  Township 
a  number  of  years  before  the  settlers  deemed 
it  advisable  to  build  churches.  Local  preachers 
visited  the  township  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. Itinerant  ministers,  known  as  "  circuit 
riders,"  of  all  the  various  orthodox  denomina- 
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little  chagrined  at  being  so  completely  out-    tions,  stopped  in  the  neighborhood  penodicaiij , 
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flanked.  The  treacherous  Fralick,  who  was  to 
blame  for  the  rout,  was  thenceforth  tabooed 
from  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-students. 

After  the  schoolhouse  on  Section  3  had  been 
used  about  nine  years,  a  much  better  and  larger 
one  was  erected,  a  short  distance  south,  to  take 
its  place.  This  building  was  a  frame,  and  was 
almost  wholly  built  of  lumber  sawed  at  the 
mills  on  Broken  Sword  Creek.  It  is  yet  used 
for  school  purposes.  A  Miss  Margaret  Cannon 
taught  many  of  the  earlier  schools  in  the  north- 
ern part.    She  attempted  many  of  the  winter 


and,  as  is  usual  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  wherever  there  are  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  there  are  also  followers.  Meetings  be- 
gan to  be  held  regularly  in  the  cabins  of  Mi- 
chael Shupp,  Daniel  Seats  and  others,  until  in 
about  1834,  an  Evangelical  Church  was  built  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Lykcns  Town- 
ship. Soon  after  this,  the  Lutherans  and  Ger- 
man Reformers  erected  a  log  church  in  the 
northern  part  of  Holmes.  Considerable  antag- 
onism was  developed  from  the  start,  between 
the  two  denominations,  growing  out  of  certain 
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schools,  which  were  attended  by  large,  rough  assumed  privileges  denied  to  each  0 
boys,  but  usually  succeeded  in  giving  satisfac-  other.    Much  bitterness  was  manifested  tor 
tion  to  the  patrons  in  both  government  and  in-  several  years,  until  the  matter  culminated 
struction.    The  larger  boys  in  the  early  schools  being  adjusted  in  the  courts.     In  1852.  a  log 
were  required  to  cut  the  wood,  which  was  meeting-house  was  erected  one  mile  west  of  I  or- 
usually  done  while  the  school  was  in  session,  tersville,  by  the  Protestant  Methodists.  This 
When  one  was  tired  or  was  called  upon  to  re-  building  became  known  as  the  Concord  Meet- 
cite  or  get  his  lesson,  another  took  his  place,  ing-house.   Rev.  William  Brown  was  the  officn- 
and  this  excellent  respite  from  study  was  nec-  ating  minister  during  the  last  war,  and,  being 
essarily  continued  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  a  strong  Abolitionist,  he  incautiously  incorpo- 
the  fire-places  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse  were  rated  his  political  views  in  his  sermons,  in 
noted  for  the  consumption  of  wood.    It  was  opposition  to  the  protests  of  many  of  the  mem- 
not  until  1835,  that  a  school-building  was  bers.  who.  as  might  have  been  expected,  posi- 
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tively  refused  t<»  tolerate  any  such  procedure. 
But  the  minister  persisted  in  the  course  begun, 
until  finally,  one  night,  a  party  of  men  went  to 
the  church  and  leveled  it  with  the  ground 
Much  the  same  proceeding  was  enacted  in  other 
localities.  One  night  a  man  with  blackened 
face,  went  to  the  store  of  Daniel  Kralick,  in 
Portereville,  and  bought  six  dozen  c^gs.  That 


effort  to  unite  political  and  religious  views.  It 
is  proper,  though  unnecessary,  to  state  that  the 
better  class  of  citizens  had  nothing  to  do  in 
|>erpetrating  these  outrages.  The  southern  part 
of  the  township  was  not  without  its  early 
church  organizations.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  cabins,  until,  in  about  1840,  the  Quakers 
erected  their  church,  which  is  yet  standing.  It 
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same  evening,  a  minister,  conducting  a  revival    is  a  large,  low  building,  built  originally  of  logs, 


in  one  of  the  churches  near  the  village,  was 
severely  pelted  with  eggs— evidently  the  ones 
purchased  at  the  store.  Soon  after'  a  church 
on  the  line  between  Holmes  and  Liberty  Town- 
ships was  burned  one  night— the  result  of  an 


and  afterward  weather-boarded  with  poplar 
lumber.  It  was  used  continuously  until  1879, 
when  the  building  was  deserted,  and  it  yet  re- 
mains unoccupied. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

U.ftXON  TOWNSFUI'-OF.OLOOirAI  —  FIH.ST  8KTTLLMENT— PIONKKR  INDr.STRIES-OROWTH  OF  VIL- 

UGES-4 IHURTII ES  AM>  SCHOOLS— SKM I NAKY. 
'T'HIS  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  portions  of  Crawford  County. 
It  is  found  within  the  broad  area  stretching  north 


and  south  across  Ohio,  where  the  Waverly 
group  of  rocks  lies  next  underneath  the  drift 
deposits.  In  almost  all  cases  where  wells  or 
other  excavations  have  reached  a  depth  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  feet,  passing  through  the  surface 
deposits,  the  Berea  grit  of  the  Waverly  group 
has  been  reached.  In  the  northwestern  corner, 
on  Bear  Marsh  Run,  where  the  channel  of  the 


James  Campbell  and  Jacob  Myers,  and  may  be 
seen  on  a  small  creek  in  Section  19,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  localities.  The  working  of  these 
quarries  has  proved  unprofitable  in  the  past, 
yet  the  future  will  develop  rich  beds  of  valua- 
ble stone. 

The  township  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Ohio  water-shed,  and  is,  therefore,  drained 
by  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Erie.  The 
principal  one  is  Loss  Creek,  the  name  being  a 
corruption  of  "  Lost  Creek,"  which,  tradition 


stream  is  worn  through  the  surface  deposits,  is  says,  was  thus  named  because  its  source,  like 

found  a  slate,  or  shale,  which  has  a  bluish  cast  that  of  the  Nile,  cannot  be  found,  or,  as  other 

whon  exposed  to  the  air,  but  which,  under  reports  say,  because  the  mind  becomes  bewil- 

water.  is  dark  brown,  or  almost  black.    It  evi-  dered  and  lost  in  trying  to  discover  the  head, 

dently  belongs  to  the  Huron  shale,  and  lies  on  Which  report  is  correct  will  be  left  to  the 

the  eastern  edge  of  that   formation,  which  reader  to  determine.  This  stream  is  a  tributary 

passes  in  a  broad  bolt  across  the  county,  a  little  of  Sandusky  River,  and  has  its  source  in  the 

east  of  north.    West  of  I>e  Kalb.  on  the  land  extensive  flat  lands  found  in  the  southern  part  of 

of  James  Caruthers.  the  Berca  grit  outcrops  ;  the  township.   It  takes  a  winding  northwesterly 


but, 

drift,  has  nov 


on  account  of  deep  beds  of  overlying 
rer  been  quarried  in  any  paving 
««antity.    It  j8  also  exposed  on  the  land  of 


course  until  it  reaches  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, and  then  turns  toward  the  southwest  and 
flows  into  Sandusky  River.    The  slopes  along 
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its  course  are  beautiful  and  rolling.  Broken 
Sword  Creek,  one  of  the  principal  streams 
in  the  county,  drains  the  northwestern  corner, 
and  Honey  Creek,  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  the  Huron  River,  drains  the  northeastern 
corner.    The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Auburn,  on  the  west  by  Sandusky,  on  the 
south  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  on  the  east 
by  Richland  County.    The  southern  and  east- 
ern portions  are  flat,  and,  in  early  times,  were 
covered  with  water  during  the  entire  year  ;  but, 
as  the  sun's  heat  became  unobstructed  by  the 
clearing  of  the  land,  and  extensive  drainage 
was  resorted  to,  the  marshy  land  became  suita- 
ble for  unlimited  production.    The  soil  in  the 
southern  part  is  rich,  deep  and  black,  and,  in 
the  western  and  northern  parts,  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam  with  some  clay.    This  clay  is  yellow  and 
tenacious,  and  is  suitable  for  brick,  tile  and 
common  red  pottery.    The  western  part  is  bil- 
lowy, being  quite  precipitous  in  some  localities. 
The  township  is  six  miles  long  by  four  wide, 
and  was  created  March  9.  1825.    Prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1845,  it  was  six  miles  square,  and 
formed  part  of  Richland  County  ,  but,  at  that 
date,  four  tiers  of  sections  on  the  west  were 
annexed  to  Crawford  County,  and  now  form  the 
present  Vernon  Township.    It  was  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Old  Purchase— a  strip 
of  land  called  the  '  Three  Mile  Strip,"  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  New  Purchase.    The  territory 
composing  the  township  was  surveyed,  in  1807, 
by  Maxficld  Ludlow,  and  was  then  an  almost 
impassable  forest,  covered  with  Bwales  and 
marshes,  and  crossed  by  numerous  Indian  trails. 
The  almost  impenetrable  swamps  in  the  south- 
eastern third  of  the  township  were  the  retreat 
of  many  species  of  wild  animals,  which  fled 
there  for  safety  when  pursued  by  bands  of  In- 
dian hunters,  or  by  the  more  skillful  pioneer. 

The  first  settler  in  the  township,  so  far  as 
known,  was  George  Byers,  who,  in  1820,  lived 
in  a  small  log  cabin,  or  "  hen  coop,"  located  on 
Section  17.    The  exact  date  of  his  settling 
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there  is  unknown  or  forgotteu,  but  was,  proba- 
bly, 1818.    He  had  several  acres  cleared  in 
1820,  but  from  the  fact  that  be  spent  his  time 
in  huntiug  and  trapping,  seeming  to  despise 
farm  labor  as  a  much  less  dignified  pursuit, 
many  think  his  land  was  cleared  by  an  earlier 
settler  of  whom  he  bought.    He  was  a  success- 
ful hunter  and  trapper,  roaming  the  forest  and 
swamps  for  miles  around  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, or  joiniug  the  circular  bunts  of  the 
Indians.    He  t>ecamo  familiar  with  every  path 
in  the  cranberry  marsh  northwest  of  his  cabin, 
and  was  al>out  the  only  hunter  who  dared,  in 
the  night-time,  to  brave  the  i>erils  from  snakes 
and  from  the  wolves,  panthers  and  bears  which 
infested  that  dreary  region.    He  made  large 
wooden  traps  for  wolves  and  foxes,  baiting 
them   with  deer  or  other  meat   attached  to 
sharpened  sticks  which  formed  the  triggers  of 
the  traps.    His  traps  for  fur-bearing  animals 
were  thoroughly   rubbed   with   asafetida  to 
remove  any  suspicious  smell.    He  is  said  to 
have  caught  more  than  a  hundred  mink  in  one 
winter,  together  with  coon,  beaver  and  a  few 
otter.    Mink  skins  sold  for  *4  j  fox  for  from 
75  cents  to  $3  ;  beaver  for  $5 ;  otter  for  as  high 
as  *8.    After  many  years,  Byers  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  township.    James  Richards  ap- 
peared in  182 1 .    He  was  the  second  settler  and 
the  first  blacksmith,  and,   shortly  after  the 
erection  of  his  cabin,  built  a  small  round-log 
shop.    He  made  cow  bells,  prepared  iron  points 
for  plows,  hammered  out  and  tempered  axes, 
obtaining  his  supplies  of  irou  from  Sandusky 
City.    He  louud  much  to  do  in  repairing  set- 
tlers wagons  that  had  become  disordered  in 
the  long  journeys  to  the  West.    At  this  time, 
there  were  two  roads  in  the  township  (if  tbey 
deserve  that  name).    The  Columbus  and  San- 
dusky road,  running  north  and  south  through 
the  township,  had  been  first  cut  out  about  the 
year  1818,  and  was  simply  a  blazed  path 
through  the  forest,  from  which  undergrowth 
and  fallen  trees  had  l>cen  removed.    It  was 
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located  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  trail,  and  when  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  its  head, 

was  one  of  the  routes,  traveled  by  settlers  living  he  plunged  its  nose  into  the  mud  and  water 

m  the  central  part  of  the  State,  on  their  jour-  The  animal  was  too  much  exhausted  to  raise 

ncys  te  the  cities  on  Lake  Erie.    The  other  its  head  and,  in  a  few  minute*,  was  strangled 

was  the  Bucyrusand  De  Kalb  road,  that  had  to  death.    Walters'  clothing  was  cut  to  ribbons 

hecn  blazed  in  1821.    Pioneers  in  their  jour-  by  the  sharp  horns  and  hoofs,  and  his  body 

ncys  to  the  West  would  follow,  as  far  as  prac-  was  covered  with  bruises  and  wounds.  He 
ticable,  Indian  trails  to  avoid  the  serious  delay 


[ 


and  annoyance  of  having  to  cut  a  wagon  road. 
These  trails  afterward  became  fixed  highways, 
and  are  now  among  the  best  roads  in  the  State. 
(Jeorge  Dickson,  a  young  unmarried  man, 
arrived,  in  1822.  and  entered  the  land  upon 


was  ever  afterward  careful  to  avoid  a  hand-to- 
haud  struggle  with  a  wounded  deer.  He 
recovered  his  knife  and,  having  bled  the  deer, 
swung  its  body  into  a  sapling  for  safe  keep- 
ing from  the  wolves  until  morning. 

Levi  Arnold,  R.  W.  Cahill,  William  Cleland, 


which  he  yet  lives.  After  clearing  a  few  acres  James  Dickson,  Charles  Warucr,  Jonathan 
and  making  some  improvements  he  returned  to  Dickson.  Samuel  Tarr,  David  Anderson.  Bar 
the  Keystone  State,  where  he  married,  and,  in  I  net  and  James  Cole,  Andrew  Dickson,  Dennis 
182H,  brought  his  wife  to  their  wilderness  home.  Orton,  Thomas  Gill,  Samuel  Dean  and  a  few 
He  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  promi-  others  settled  in  the  northern  part  prior  to 
nent  citizens  in  the  township.  The  fourth  1830.  These  settlers  were  mostly  New  En- 
settler  was  Conrad  Walters,  who  arrived  in  glanders,  and  many  of  them  were  the  descend- 
1824,  and  began  working  at  the  cooper's  trade,  ants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  There  were 
Several  old  settlers  are  yet  in  posession  of  kegs,  probably  twenty  cabins  erected  in  northern 
tubs  and  barrels  made  by  him.  Mr.  Walters  j  Vernon  prior  to  1830,  and  the  forests  began  to 
was  well  educated  and  well-bred,  ami  his  case    disappear.    Various  industries  arose  to  supply 


was  one  of  those  where  men  of  culture  left 
the  attractions  of  settled  localities  for  the  soli 
tude  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  He  was 
apt  and  courageous,  and  soon  became  an 
expert  hunter  and  trapper,  learniug  much  from 
with  Byers   and   from  the 


articles  which  otherwise  were  only  obtained  by 
long  anil  tiresome  journeys  to  Sandusky  or 
some  other  city.  Arnold  located  where  the 
village  of  West  Liberty  now  stands.  He  was 
a  carpenter,  probably  the  first  in  the  township, 
his  associations  with  Byers  and  from  the  I  and  began  working  at  his  trade.  Richards 
Indians.  One  night,  just*  at  dark,  while  hunt-  planted  the  first  orchard,  in  1825.  In  1826, 
'ug  in  the  swamps  in  the  southern  part  of  the  two  births  occurred— Andrew  Dickson  and 
township,  he  shot  ami  wounded  a  large  buck,  William  Cleland.  These  were  likely  the  first, 
which  was  standing  knee-deep  in  mm!  and  David  Holstein  died  in  uorthera  Vernon  in 
water.  It  fell,  and  Walters,  thinking  it  was  1833,  and  Mrs.  Akermau  in  southern  Vernon 
dying,  rushed  in  to  cut  its  throat.  He  seized  it  same  year.  These,  so  far  as  known,  were  the 
by  the  horns  and  drew  his  knife  ;  but  the  deer  first  deaths.  Prior  to  1830,  no  settler  had 
had  only  been  stunned,  ami  began  to  struggle  made  his  appearance  in  the  southern  part  of 
desperately  to  get  up.  It  knocked  the  knife  the  township)  but,  between  1830  and  1835,  as 
from  his  hand  into  the  water,  and  Walters,  to  many  as  twenty  families  of  German  emigrants 
prevent  the  enraged  animal  from  goring  him  came  in  and  erected  cabins  in  the  swamps  and 
to  death,  seized  him  by  the  antlers,  and  exerted  marshes.  They  were  induced  to  come  there 
all  his  strength  to  prevent  it  from  rising.  He  because  the  laud  was  cheap,  and  because  their 
dung  to  it  until  it  was  thoroughly  exhausted,     finances  were  impoverished  by  the  traveling 
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expenses  from  the  old  country.    They  immedi- 
ately began  to  clear  and  drain  their  land,  and 
were  frugal  and  industrious.    The  surface  was 
covered  with  water,  and  the  prospect  for  any- 
thing except  frogs  and  ague  was  gloomy  and 
disheartening.    The  marshes  were  filled  with 
snakes  and  other  reptiles,  many  of  them  being 
large  and  venomous.    Near  the  center  of  a 
swampy  section  of  land,  comprising  about  two 
hundred  acres,  was  a  small  knob  of  earth, 
about  twenty  feet  across  and  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  surrounding  flats,  where  large  num- 
bers of  snakes  made  their  dens,  and  where,  on 
sunny  days,  they  would  lie  and  bask  in  the 
sun.    One  day,  several  German  settlers  wit- 
nessed a  furious  battle.  While  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  bank,  two  rattlesnakes,  each  about 
six  feet  long,  came  quickly  out  of  an  opening, 
and,  throwing  themselves  into  coil  about  three 
feet  apart,  raised  their  heads  about  a  foot  high, 
and  began  swaying  their  bodies  from  side  to 
side,  watching  for  a  chance  to  strike.  Finally, 
one  of  them  struck  the  other  with  its  sharp 
teeth  on  the  neck.    The  glistening  bodies  were 
instantly  lashed  together  like  whips,  writhing 
and  twisting  on  the  ground  for  some  time, 
until  at  last  one  freed  itself  from  the  hold  of 
the  other,  and,  with  a  rapid  movement,  darted 
into  its  den,  leaving  its  antagonist  surprised  at 
its  sudden  departure.    Large  numbers  of  rat- 
tlesnakes were  afterward  killed  there.  Mr. 
Tempy  was  the  first  settler  in  the  southern 
part,  coming  in  1831.    Jacob  Claim,  George 
Amspaugh,   Christian   Makerly,  Leanderline 
Gosser,  Gotleib  Schneider  and  Conrad  Ebner 
came  in    1832,  and   John    B.  Yetser,  John 
Weaver,  John  J.  Kubly,  John  Baumgartner, 
Jacob  Reichlin.  Jacob  Shibly,  Frcdolin  Gosser, 
John  Heimgartner,  Phillip  Akerman  and  oth- 
ers in  1833.    Among  those  who  came  in  1834 


[ 


did  a  small  amount  of  tanning,  but  only 
enough  to  supply  himself  with  rough  leather 
for  patching  shoes.    He  planted  a  few  apple- 
trees  in  1832,  the  first  in  the  German  settle- 
ment   Yetser  also  set  out  a  small  orchard  in 
1834,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  yet  standing. 
This  man  had  received  an  excellent  education 
in  Germany,  and  he  soon  became  a  leader  in 
the  settlement.    He  led  in  all  public  enter- 
prises and  educational  undertakings,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.    Makerly  was  a 
cooper,  and  began  making  pails,  tubs,  barrels, 
etc.,  an  occupation  he  followed  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent for  many  years.    Jacob  Clahn  had  previ- 
ously settled  a  few  miles  east.    When  he 
moved  to  Vernon,  it  is  related  that  his  wife, 
having  a  pailful  of  excellent  swill,  determined 
not  to  lose  it ;  so,  taking  the  pail  in  her  hand, 
she  started  on  foot  to  carry  it  two  miles  to  her 
new  home.    She  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and, 
after  traveling  nearly  five  miles,  reached  her 
destination,  and  was  repaid  for  her  effort  when 
the  swill  was  placed  before  a  large  family  of 
hungry  pigs.    The  wonder  is  that  she  did  not 
empty  the  swill  on  the  ground  before  starting, 
but  the  German  characteristic  to  save  was 
paramount.    Beach  was  a  carpenter,  and  erect- 
ed the  first  frame  houses  in  Southern  Vernon, 
beginning  in  1835.    Bower  worked  at  cabinet- 
making,  although  he  had  not  learned  the  trade, 
ne  made  rough  tables,  stands,  chairs,  coffins, 
etc.    The  inability  of  the  Germans  to  speak 
English  almost  severed  their  intercourse  with 
neighboring  settlements  except  those  of  their 
own  tongue.    This  resulted  in  bringing  for- 
ward many  industries,  which  made  the  settle- 
ment an  almost  independent,  colony.  However, 
the  journeys  after  flour,  whisky,  powder  and 
shot  had  to  be  made.    Mansfield  was  the  prin- 


wcre  Bowers,  Beach,  Kcik.  Keller  and  Rcitcr.    cipal  trading-point,  although  liquor  was  usually 


Tempy  was  a  blacksmith,  but  did  not  work  at 
his  trade.  Gosser  was  a  shoemaker,  and  had  a 
small  shop  in  one  end  of  his  log  cabin.  He 


obtained  at  the  extensive  distilleries  in  Mon- 
roevillc.  In  1840,  one  bushel  of  corn  was 
worth  seven  quarts  of  whisky  ;  sheep  sold  at 
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$2.25  per  head  ;  cows  at  from  $12  to  $15; 
pork  at  $2  per  hundred  ;  horses  at  $50.   By  this 
|  time,  all  the  larger  varieties  of  wild  animals 
had  disappeared,  except  an  occasional  wander- 
er, and  even  deer  and  wolves  were  scattering 
and  shy,  and  could  be  trapped  or  shot  only 
with  dilllculty  by  experienced  hunters.  Cata- 
mounts occasionally  wandered  in,  and  then  all 
the  neighborhood  turned  out  with  dogs  to  hunt 
I  them  down.    These  hunts  afforded  great  sport 
and  excitement,  often  coupled  with  no  little 
danger,  before  the  animal  was  killed.  Coons 
and  the  Ohio  species  of  porcupine  were  yet 
abundant,  especially  the  former,  which  could 
be  found  in  the  woods  at  any  time,  and  which 
were  accustomed  in  the  night  to  feed  exten- 
sively in  the  settlers'  corn-fields.    Tho  woods 
were  also  filled  with  large  flocks  of  wild  tur- 
keys.   For  several  years,  about  1840,  much 
consternation  had  prevailed  in  the  southern 
part  among  sheep  owners.    A  few  wolves  hat! 
established  themselves  in  the  heavy  woods  on 
Lost  Creek,  and,  when  the  shades  of  night  fell, 
would  steal  into  a  neighboring  sheep-fold,  and, 
when  tho  morning  dawned,  the  indignant  own- 
er would  find  eight  or  teu  of  his  flock  killed 
and  mangled.    Large  losses  occurred  to  several 
citizens,  and  a  grand  circular  hunt  was  organ- 
ized to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  the  marauders. 
After  several  trials  and  a  great  amount  of 
sport,  two  or  three  wolves  were  killed,  and  the 
others  were  dispersed  to  distant  localities. 

The  first  saw-mill  iu  the  township  was  started 
by  Samuel  Reed  in  1836,  and  was  located  about 
two  miles  east  of  West  Liberty.    1 1  was  at  first 
run  by  a  sweep,  but  afterward  by  tread-power, 
and  for  ten  years  did  a  good  business.  The 
most  extensive  saw-mill  ever  in  Vernon  was 
built  on  Loss  Creek,  in  1837,  by  Isaac  Vanhorn. 
It  was  a  water  mill,  and  was  enabled  to  run 
nine  months  of  the  year — a  very  unusual  thing 
for  mills  on  small  streams.    This  was  possible 
by  reason  of  the  vast  quantity  of  water  ob- 
structed in  its  flow  from  the  flats  by  a  large 

amount  of  fallen  timl>er.  The  sawing  was  mostly 
done  on  shares.    A  Mr.  Kilgore  afterward  owned 
it,  as  did  Walters  and  Charles  Warner ;  the  lat- 
ter tore  the  mill  down.    Several  other  mills 
have  been  run  at  different  times,  the  most  im- 
portant one  being  a  steam  mulcy  mill,  built  by 
Nicholas  Fetter,  in  the  eastern  part  in  1862. 
Previous  to  1833,  the  settlers  obtained  their 
flour  and  meal  at  the  large  grist-mills  on  San- 
dusky River,  or  at  Mansfield  ;  but,  at  that  date, 
Conrad  Walters  erected  a  frame  grist-mill  near 
West  Liberty.    It  at  first  received  the  patronage 
of  the  citizens,  but  finally  lost  support,  and  was 
permitted  to  run  down.    Samuel  Reed  built  the 
second  grist-mill  two  miles  east  of  Liberty,  in 
■  183G,  in  which  were  placed  two  sets  of  stone — 
one,  made  from  "  nigger-heads,"  for  grinding 
corn,  and  the  other,  a  first-class  set  of  French 
buhrs,  for  wheat    It  was  run  by  tread-power,  in 
connection  with  his  saw-mill,  and  for  ten  years 
did  a  pros|)erous  business ;  but,  having  lost  much 
of  its  custom,  the  business  was  discontinued, 
and  the  stones  removed.    These  were  the  only 
grist-mills  ever  in  the  township.    Conrad  Wal- 
ters began  making  potash  in  1834,  and  Dimmick 
&  Gibbs  in  1844,  the  latter  firm  making  as  high  j 
as  seven  or  eight  tons  per  annum.    Jacob  Kemp 
began  burning  brick  in  1838,  and  about  this 
time  brick  buildings  began  to  go  up. 

The  village  of  West  Liberty  was  laid  out  May 
28, 1835,  by  John  Stewart,  Surveyor  of  Richland 
County,  and  Thomas  Dean,  projector  and  pro- 
prietor.   It  was  located  on  Section  17,  and  was 
laid  out  into  twenty -eight  lots,  to  which  no  ad- 
ditions have  since  been  made.    The  lots  sold 
originally  for  $25,  a  higher  price  than  has  pre- 
vailed at  man)-  periods  since.    The  little  village 
was  ambitious  in  early  years,  and  apparently 
stood  as  good  chance  of  becoming  populous  and 
opulent  as  its  neighbors ;  but  its  dearth  of 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  its  lack  of  capital, 
were  serious  drawbacks  to  its  pretensions,  men 
of  wealth  preferring  to  invest  their  means  where 
county  seats  were  likely  to  be  located,  or  on 
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large  streams  where  ample  water-power  insured  could  not  furnish  the  trade  necessary  for  the 
a  permanent  future  revenue.    The  town  fell  into    success  of  the  stores,  and.  after  much  contention 


the  hands  of  poor  men.  who  began  improving  it 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  j>ermitted.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  decade,  the  outlook  was  promis- 
ing, and.  in  1850.  the  town  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  its  fame.  A  Mr.  Gillespie  built  the  first  dwell- 
ing, in  what  is  now  West  Liberty,  in  1830.  It 
was  a  double  log  cabin,  and  was  constructed  by 
Kli  Arnold,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  The  building 
was  peculiarly  constructed,  and  people  spoke  of 
it  as  "stylish."  It  was  probably  the  most 
elegant  (if  that  is  the  word)  dwelling  in  the 
township  up  to  that  time.  Thomas  Dean,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town,  failing  in  business,  trans- 
ferred his  interest  to  Jacob  Kemp  and  Andrew 
Miller,  each  of  whom  built  a  log  cabin,  obtain- 
ing the  material  from  a  large  log  barn  erected 
a  few  years  before  by  Dean.  These  were  built 
about  the  same  time.  and.  like  the  Ark,  had  but 
one  window  each.  Jacob  Kemp.  Andrew  Mil- 
ler and  Samuel  Dean,  each  began  with  a  sepa- 
rate stock  of  goods  in  West  Liberty  in  1838. 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  the  fall  of  1838, 
when  there  were  but  four  or  five  dwellings  and 
no  store  in  the  town,  a  peddler  arrived  with 
about  $500  worth  of  goods  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  box  wagons.  He  was  a  boy  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  and,  to  all  appearances, 
was  as  green  as  grass.  In  his  awkward  way, 
the  "  Green  Irish  Boy,"  as  he  was  called,  began 
praising  the  town,  quietly  insisting  that  its  |o- 
cation  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  Incom- 
ing an  important  trading-point.  The  citizens 
listened  and  commented,  and  the  three  men- 
tioned above,  possibly  thinking  there  were  "  mill- 
ions in  it."  determined  to  embark  on  the  mer 


and  disappointment,  they  were  closed.  The 
'•  Green  Irish  Boy  "  took  |)ossession  of  the  stock, 
and  considerable  land,  pledged  as  security  for 
the  goods,  fen  into  nis  iiam|s  This,  for  a  time, 
dampened  the  ardor  of  mercantile  pursuits  in 
West  Liberty,  and  the  citizens  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Green  Irish  Boy  "  was  a  "Tartar'- 
and  had  outwitted  them.  Fry  &  Kaler  ventured 
to  begin  about  1845.  with  a  general  assortment 
of  goods,  valued  at  85.000.  The  goods  were 
purchased  in  New  York  City,  and,  in  1850.  the 
stock  invoiced  at  $8,000.  Six  years  after  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Fry  sold  to  Mr.  Malic,  and  five 
years  afterward  Mr.  Kaler.  having  been  elected 
County  Treasurer,  also  sold  out  to  Mr.  Malic, 
who  continued  the  business  alone  for  about  five 
ycare.  Brown  &  Guiss  succeeded  him,  and  soon 
afterward  Mr.  Gloyd  took  Mr.  Guiss's  place  in 
the  partnership.  Brown  &  Gloyd  failed,  and 
made  an  assignment  of  their  goods  to  J.  J. 
Bowers,  who  yet  has  a  grocery  and  notion  store 
in  the  town.  This  has  been  the  extent  of  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  West  Liberty.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  the  first  blacksmith,  but  the  date  of  his 
location  is  forgotten.  Thomas  Gill  opened  a 
cooper-shop  in  1844.  He  was  well  educated, 
and  taught  many  of  the  neighboring  schools. 
Jacob  Kemp  built  a  large  two-story  frame 
tavern  as  early  as  1833  ;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
buildings  erected  in  the  town.  It  is  yet  stand- 
ing and  has  been  converted  into  a  barn.  Charles 
Warner  was  the  first  cabinet-maker  in  the  town, 
beginning  in  1830,  and  continuing  aliout  sixteen 
years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Balsor, 


who,  soon  afterward,  sold  to  George  Parsons, 
cantde  sea.  He  sold  his  entire  stock  of  goods  |  In  1844.  Gibbs  &  Main  erected  a  distillery,  into 
to  the  three  men,  ne.ther  of  whom  knew  that    which  they  placed  a  small  copper  still,  having 


the  others  had  bought.  When  they  discovered 
the  truth,  they  were  staggered  ;  but,  determining 
not  to  be  outdone  by  each  other,  the  stock  of 
each  was  increased  to  the  value  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.    But  the  surrounding  country 


copper 

a  capacity  of  fifteen  gallons.  The  grain  was 
ground  in  a  small  cast-iron  crusher,  run  by 
horses.  About  two  barrels  of  whisky  were  made 
each  week.  It  is  said  that  the  whisky  was  im- 
bibed as  fast  as  it  was  made.  Notwithstanding 
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this  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  business, 
it  was  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  about  a 
year.  A  Tew  years  before  this,  a  Mr.  Kile  tried 
the  experiment  of  having  a  raising  without 
whisky  :  not  a  man  came  to  assist  him.  Dr  J 
C.  Wood,  an  allopathic  physician,  located  in  the 
village  in  1S42.  but  died  five  years  afterward. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  flour- 
ished for  a  short  time,  and  by  Dr.  James  Aikens. 
who  ap|>eared  in  1852.  Afterward,  in  1373, 
came  Dr.  Bevier.  who  left  for  more  fruitful 
fields  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  town  has 
no  physician  at  present. 

The  village  of  De  Kali)  was  laid  out  Novem- 
ber 20.  1835.  by  David  Anderson,  projector  and 
proprietor,  the  surveying  being  done  by  Chris- 
tian Wise,  The  town  consisted  originally  of 
sixteen  lots,  and  to  these  Anderson  added 
twelve  more  October  15,  1838.  The  town  was 
located  on  Section  5,  and,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  station  at  Tiro,  business  has  l)een 
suspended  altogether,  or  transferred  to  the  sta- 
tion. West  Liberty  ami  Dc  Kalb  were  rivals 
in  earfy  years,  each  striving  to  surpass  the 
other  in  improvements  and  industries. 

In  1838,  Dr.  Peter  Carlton,  a  physician  of  the 
old  school,  located  in  De  Kalb.  He  brought 
with  him  about  $2,00(1  worth  of  goods,  consist- 
ing largely  of  drugs,  and  began  selliug  his 
stock,  practicing  his  profession  at  the  same 
time.  David  Anderson  bought  his  stock  in 
1840,  but,  after  continuing  in  business  for  five 
years,  sold  to  Gabriel  and  Cornelius  Fox,  who 
disposed  of  the  goods  and  retired  from  the  bus- 
iness. George  Cummings  kept  a  small  stock 
about  1810.  Klias  Cramer  opened  a  grocery 
there  soon  afterward.  To  him  Mongs  the 
questionable  honor  of  having  kept  the  only 
saloon  ever  in  the  township.  Phillip  Artz 
brought  a  stock  of  groceries  to  the  town  in 
1871  ;  his  widow  is  still  continuing  the  bus- 
iness. Samuel  Hagarman  erected  a  blacksmith- 
shop  in  1833.     He  was  succeded  bv  John 


Norris.  Drs  Henry  Mack  and  B.  W.  Mc- 
Kce  succeeded  Dr.  Carlton.  In  1837,  Thomas 
Mahan  and  Samuel  Wiggins  erected  a  wool- 
carding  and  cloth-dressing  mill  in  De  Kalb,  the 
building  beiug  a  large,  two-story  frame  edifice. 
Several  assistants  were  employed,  and  large 
quantities  of  wool  were  carded  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence.  The  business  be- 
came depressed,  and,  after  fluctuating  for  sev- 
eral years,  died  out.  John  Fulton  sunk  five 
vats  for  dressing  skins  at  De  Kalb,  in  1835  ; 
he  continued  the  business  but  a  short  time. 
Charles  (rowan  also  dressed  skins  there  for  a 
short,  time.  R.  W.  Cahill  succeeded  in  getting 
a  post  office  established  at  De  Kalb  in  1834. 
The  office  was  called  De  Kalb,  and  was  first 
located  at  Mr.  Cahill's  residence,  he  being  the 
first  Postmaster.  The  office  was  removed  to 
the  village  in  1830,  and  David  Anderson  suc- 
ceeded Cahill  as  Postmaster.  Between  1840 
and  1850,  the  two  villages  in  the  township  were 
at  the  height  of  their  business  prosperity. 
All  industries  were  active  and  thriving,  and 
those  who  had  invested  capital  realized  hand- 
some revenues.  Before  the  establishment  of 
railroads  in  the  county,  all  villages  on  well- 
traveled  routes  seemingly  stood  an  equal 
chance  of  becoming  populous  and  wealthy. 
Villages  located  at  the  intersection  of  well- 
traveled  highways  or  on  large  streams,  could 
boast  of  superior  advantages,  and  could  offer 
greater  inducements  to  men  of  capital.  De 
Kalb  and  West  Liberty  were  situated  on  the 
route  connecting  Columbus  and  the  center  of 
the  State  with  Sandusky  and  other  cities  on 
Lake  Krie.  This  route  was  extensively  trav- 
eled by  settlers  Westward  bound,  many  of 
whom  were  induced  to  purchase  land  and  settle 
in  the  township.  Industry  and  sobriety  are 
are  marked  characteristics  of  the  citizens.  Ed- 
ucation and  religion  received  an  early  impetus, 
and  have  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  township.    Although  covered  with  stag- 
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Uanna.    The  present  smith  is  Christopher    nant  water  in  early  years,  and  subject  to  ague 
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and  various  types  of  malarial  diseases,  the 
township  slowly  arose  from  the  subsiding 
waters;  rich,  dry  land  appeared;  forests  dis- 
appeared ;  bountiful  crops  were  grown,  where 
erst  the  songs  of  batrachians  resounded  ;  im- 
provements multiplied ;  toil  brought  rich  re- 
wards to  the  husbandman ;  good  health  took 
the  place  of  burning  fever,  and  happiness  and 
contentment  prevailed.  The  long  years  have 
developed  a  superior  soil,  and  the  citizens  are 
proud  of  their  township— one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  State. 

An  Underground  Railroad,  running  north 
and  south  through  the  State,  established  two 
or  three  stations  in  the  township  between  1840 
and  1850.   The  road  was  exclusively  traveled 
by  dark  men  on  dark  nights,  and  many  a  happy 
African,  now  in  Canada  or  in  the  Northern 
States,  will  remember  with  gratitude  the  hospi- 
tality and  humanity  of  several  citizens  of  Vernon 
Township.   Samuel  and  David  Anderson  often 
entertained  ebony  runaways  aiming  for  the 
North  Star.    These  were  guided  to  the  citizens' 
dwellings  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  if 
brought  there  near  morning,  were  kept  con- 
cealed, and  feasted  during  the  day,  and  were 
then  conveyed  to  some  station  nearer  Canada 
and  Freedom.    Concealment  was  necessary, 
because,  in  harboring  runaway  slaves,  the  law 
was  violated,  and  many  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  slaveholder  would  not  scruple,  and 
even  rejoiced,  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  law- 
breaker.   This  resulted  in  concealment,  and 
nocturnal  pilgrimages  by  runaways. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Bowers,  having  dug  a  well,  dis- 
covered some  days  afterward  that  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  covered  with  oil.  About  this 
time,  great  excitement  broke  out  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  account  of  tho  discover}'  of  large 
quantities  of  coal  oil.  Vast  fortunes  were  real- 
ized in  a  few  days  by  lucky  individuals,  and 
the  oil  mania  spread  far  and  wide.  Mr.  Bowers 
began  to  think  that  Ohio,  as  well  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, might  be  rich  in  coal  oil  deposits,  and 


[ 


began  to  examine  his  well  and  the  oil  therefrom. 
It  "was  certainly  coal-oil,  and  as  fast  as  it  was 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  another 
film  quickly  took  its  place.    The  supply,  though 
limited  in  quantity,  seemed  inexhaustible,  and 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  discovery  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighborhood.    The  citizens 
swarmed  in  to  examine  the  well,  and  test  the 
oil,  and  all  pronounced  the  discovery  valuable, 
and  warmly  congratulated  the  lucky  Bowers. 
A  stock  company  was  formed,  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  $10,000,  should  that  amount  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  well. 
One  man  bought  one-twentieth  of  the  stock, 
paying  $500  for  it    About  $2,000  were  paid  to 
begin  with,  and  men  of  experience  were  cm- 
ployed  to  assume  control  of  the  business,  which 
the  stockholders  ardently  hoped  would  soon 
afford  abundant  returns  for  the  investment 
But  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment. 
The  supply  of  oil.  instead  of  increasing,  slowly 
decreased,  and  boring  was  soon  abandoned  as 
unprofitable;  oil  was  there,  but  not  in  paying 
quantities. 

Itinerant  ministers  began  to  appear  in  the 
township  as  early  as  1827.  and  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  the  cabins  of  the  settlers.    Tbey  trav- 
eled over  large  sections  of  country,  and  always 
stopped  to  preach  where  a  few  were  ready  to 
listen.    At  the  close  of  the  services,  a  collec- 
tion would  be  taken  for  the  preacher.    Many  of 
these  early  preachers  were  eccentric  characters, 
singularly  gifted  with  a  rude  eloquence  that 
fired  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers.    Many  had  re- 
nounced all  social  ties,  except  such  as  bound 
them  to   the  house  of  praise  and  prayer. 
With  hearts  overflowing  with  love  for  Ood  and 
humanity,  they  had  come  into  the  wilderness  to 
preach  "  peace  on  earth ;  good  will  to  men. 
They  were  instrumental  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion'of  countless  church  societies,  which  sprang 
up  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest.    Church  so- 
cieties were  organized  in  Vernon  Township  as 
early  as  1827.    In  1833,  the  Duteh  Lutherans 
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and  the  German  Reformers  united  means  and    the  old  church  building  was  removed  and  a 
unit  a  hewed-log  ehurcb  about  a  mile  south  of    large,  fine,  brick  edifice  erected  in  its  place  It 
Uest  Liberty.    Tins  answered  their  pur,H>se    is  one  of  the  costliest  and  most  impost  eoun 
for  forty  years,  and  the  two  seeLs.  clitf^rin-  from    try  churches  in  the  State,  and  has  a  member- 
each  other  in  essential  particulars  worshiped    ship  of  about  one  hundred,  largely  from  south- 
ern! together  in  harmony.    A  few  years  ago.    eruV.-n.on.    The  church,  though  "previously  in 
when  the  congregation  became  too  large  for  the    Vernon,  is  now  in  Richland  County.  Many 
Much,  they  saw  projH-r  to  divide  the  memU-r-    citizens  of  the  township  are  members  of  it 
ship  and  to  build  two  churches,  one  for  each    The  society  has  had  a  Sunday  school  for  about 
sect.    The  cost  of  each  of  the  churches  was    forty  years.    In  1850,  tilde r  William  Adams 
about  *1.200.  and  they  were  located  near  each    organize,!  a  society,  called  the  ••  Church  of  (iod  ' 
other,  about  a  mile  south  of  \\  ,  >t  Liberty,    in  the  northeastern  jwrt  of  the  township.  The 
The  Methodists  organized  a  society  in  the  north-    early  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  in 
OOpartof  the  township  as  early  as  J  si's,  but     school  houses.    Ten  years  after  its  organization, 
the  follower*  or  Wester  Were  few.  and  the  soci-    it  was  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  its 
ety  only  became  strong  alter  many  years     A     building  a  church,  which  was  done  at  a  est  of 
society  of  United  Presbyterians  sprang  up  near    **u0.    William  Adams,  William  Shaffer  and 
De  Kalbin  1830.  which,  at  fust,  was  the  strong-    David  Shriner  were  among  the  early  Pasters, 
est  society  in  the  township.    It  began  with  a    The  church  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  a 
membership  of  about  thirty.    Its  early  pros-    membership  of  about  thirty.    A  Sunday  school 
penty  was,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  energy  and    was  organized  in  1S52.  and  Samuel  Dean  be- 
doquenoe  of  Rev.   >|r  Thompson,  who  soon    came  the  Urst  Superintendent.    He  was  sue- 
afterward  became  President  of  the  "  Hoys  and    Deeded  by  Solomon  Goss.whowas  re-elected  to  1 
"     Seminary,  an  institution  which  nourished    serve  in  the  same  capacity  for  many  successive 
tor  a  short  time,  between  1830  and  1840,  at  De    terms.    The  other  church  societies,  soon  after 
al  »    The  membership  in  Uu.se  early  churches    their  organization,  established  Sunday  schools. 
«as  greatly   increased  by  memorable  reviv-    and  have  maintained  them  with  but  little  eessa 
as.  which  continued  for  months  during  the    tion  until  the  present  time.    Great  efforts  were 
>ng  winters.    Some  years  before  the  German    made  in  early  years,  by  the  united  churches  of 
emigration  into  southern  Vernon  had  ceased,  a    the  townships,  to  end,  as  far  as  possible,  theal- 
Catholic  Church  society  was  organized  in  the    most  unlimited  use  of  liquor  by  the  settlers, 
ownship.     Forty  acres  of  land  on  one  of  the    anil  to  inaugurate  an  era  in  which  intcmper- 
seetions    which,  in  1HJ5.  when  the  township    ance  should  be  unknown.    Several  melancholy 
*** divided,  waa  retained  bj  Richland  County    deaths  from  exposure  during  severe  winter 
-  were  purchased,  and  a  large  hewed-log  church    weather  having  occurred  while  the  unfortunate 
erected  thereon.     This  society,  though  beset    debauchee  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
with  numerous  difficulties  at  first,  finally  be-  ,  prepared  the  way  for  a  vigorous  onslaught 
(ame  the  strongest   country  society  in  the    against  the  traffic.    People  began  to  learn  the 
county.    The  church  was  early  visited  by  the    true  nature  of  alcohol.     They  learned  that, 
'shop,  who  gave  it  a  strong  Impetus,  and  its    though  it  might  be  a  valuable  re-agent  in 
commencement  really  began  then.     The  first    pharmacy,  yet  its  abuse  was  cursing  the  world 
priest ^to  locate  there  was  Tschenhans,  who  re-    with  wrecked  and  ruined  lives,  that  had  begun 

in  innocence  at  the  mothers  knee.  They  saw 
it  enter  their  midst— -saw  the  dark  form  of  In- 


- 


ma.ned  some  five  or  six  years,  placing  the  soci- 
ety on  firm  footing.    About  twenty  years  ago. 
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ebriety  come  in  at  the  open  door  with  smiling 
face,  and  remembered,  with  a  Bhudder,  that 

•  Vice  is  a  monster  of  »uch  frightful  mien. 
As,  lo  be  hatel.  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Bat,  seen  loo  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  tben  embrace." 
A  temperance  society  was  organized  in  about 
1838,  and  much  zeal  was  manifested ;  but  King 
Alcohol's  domain  was  too  strong  to  be  taken, 
and  the  little  party  was  disbanded,  retiring 
quietly  from  the  contest. 

The  first  school  building  in  Vernon  was  built 
of  round  logs,  in  1831,  and  located  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  West  Liberty.  It  was  sixteen 
feet  square,  and  had  a  large,  conspicuous  chim- 
ney, built  of  flat  stones,  picked  up  at  random 
in  the  woods,  and  held  in  their  place  by  clay 
mortar.  It  stood  back  a  short  distance  from 
the  Columbus  &  Sandusky  road,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  bare- 
headed, bare-footed  children  of  the  pioneers. 
Many  of  the  gray-haired  citizens  of  the  town- 
ship remember  thiB  as 

"The  •cboolboy  spot 
They  ne'er  forget,  though  there  they  are  forgot." 

It  was  here  they  learned  their  A  B  Cs,  and 
acquired  what  little  education  Dame  Fortune 
allotted  pioneer  children.  Mr.  Gill  was  the  first 
teacher,  and  was  one  of  the  beat  instructors 
ever  in  the  township.     He  was  severe  in  his 
administration  of  school  discipline,  but  his  uni- 
form kindness  and  sympathy  won  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils.   It  was  his  habit  to  discard  text- 
books during  recitations,  and  to  avoid  those 
topics  of  no  practical  value  to  the  student  He 
anticipated  many  or  the  present  improved 
methods  of  instruction.     Miss  Richards,  now 
Mrs.  R  W.  Cahill,  and  Mr.  Orton  were  early 
teachers  in  this  schoolhouse.  In  1835,  a  school 
cabin,  built  of  hewed  logs,  was  erected  about  a 
mile  north  of  West  Liberty.     Maria  Swan 
"kept"  school  there  the  first,  teaching  three 
months  during  the  summer  of  1835.  John 
Farrell  taught  the  succeeding  winter,  but 


turned  out  of  the  house  the  first  day  by  the 
large  boys,  and  went  for  consolation  and  advice 
to  R  W  Cahill,  who  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.    But  Mr.  Cahill  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  programme  of  the  boys,  who,  alter  hav- 
ing their  sport  with  the  »  new  teacher,"  became 
docile  and  obedient.     Another  school  cabin 
was  erected  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Yv  est  Lib- 
erty,  in  about  1838.     Emanuel  Warner  was 
probably  the  first  teacher.    Between  1830  and 
1845,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  school  budd- 
ings-some log  and  others  frame-were  located 
in  this  division  of  the  county.     The  southern 
part  was  behind  the  northern  in  all  educational 
enterprises,  not  because  the  Germans  had  less 
interest  in  public  improvements,  but  because 
the  northern  part  was  earlier  settled,  and  had 
the  start  by  a  decade.    They  were  slower  but, 
as  the  years  passed  by,  various  school  build- 
ings  arose  from  the  bogs  and  marshes,  and  am- 
ple opportunities  were  given  German  boys  and 
girls  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
The  German  language  was  taught  almost  ex- 
clusively at  first,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
it  is  taught  in  connection  with  English.  >o 
teacher  is  employed  who  cannot  give  instruc- 
tion in  German,  and  the  rich  mother-tongue  is 
wisely  retained.    A  frame  school  building  was 
erected  in  De  Kalb  in  1841,  Mr.  Phillips  being 
the  earliest  teacher.     This  was  "PP™*  a 
few  years  later  by  a  much  more  commodious 
one,  built  near  the  town,  and  the  old  one  was  de- 
voted to  other  uses.  At  an  early  day,  when  the 
town  was  prosperous  and  ambitious,  severs 1  crti- 
zens  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  town  by  the  establishment  there  « 
a  seminary.    An  organization  was  effected,  ana 
funds  raised  by  subscription  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  erecting  suitable  buddings. 
A  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected,  and  a  Pru- 
dent and  other  instructors  employed,  and,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  the  enterprise  was  destined 
to  become  highly  successful.    The  permanent 
I  and  unquestionable  value  of  such  an  instim- 
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tion  in  the  town  could  not  be  denied.  Several, 
however,  shook  their  heads  and  looked  wisely 
down  their  noses-thinking  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal,  but  saying  nothing.  Arrangements  were 
completed,  students  were  enrolled,  classes  were 
formed,  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  citizens 


ruling,  or  in  quietly  abandoning  the  project. 
It  was  thought  best  to  follow  the  latter  course, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  school,  which  began  under 
such  auspicious  circumstances,  should  haVe 
had  such  an  unexpected  and  premature  death. 


pointed  with  pride  to  the  spacious  building    The  village  was  nicely  located  in  one  of  the 

With  its  i. (H, .;,,„■    _j>  •  .  _   ...  .    v  _ 


with  its  efficient  corps  of  instructors.  The 
school  was  under  the  management  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  students  of 
both  sexes  were  enrolled,  which  gained  for  the 
institution  the  jocular  term  of  the  "  Boys  and 
Girls'  Seminary."  But  the  school  was  destined 
to  die  early.    A  misunderstanding  arose,  which 


the  most  fertile  regions  in  Ohio,  and  the  set- 
tlers who  clustered  around  it  were  intelligent, 
ambitious  and  moral,  and  keenly  alive  to  any 
enterprise  to  insure  their  advancement  and 
happiness.  This  was  a  most  desirable  state 
of  things.  There  were  over  sixty  scholars  en- 
rolled at  the  beginning,  more  than  many  of  the 


 r,  .  —  .     .  ^  v.  ..v  «iiv  "v  ^,  1 1 1  n  n*^.  my  n  i  in. hi  iiiuim  y'i  I  III 

soon  widened  a  gulf  between  two  opposing  par-  most  imposing  colleges  in  the  country  could 

ties  |  earnest  endeavors  were  made  to  re-unite  at  first  exhibit     The  President.  Rev.  Mr. 

he  opposing  elements  without  success  ;  mu-  Thompson,  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  but  he 
tual  recriminations  followed.    No  one  seemed  I  lacked  executive  ability,  and  the  management 

blame,  and,  as  is  natural  with  the  majority  became  unsatisfactorv  to  its  Board  of  Trustees, 

or  the  human  race,  each  insisted  on  having  his  The  institution  was  closed,  to  the  regret  of  all. 

own  way.    No  doubt  the  division  arose  from  These  facts  have  long  since  faded  from  the 


the  looseness  of  the  articles  by  which  the  in- 
stitution was  organized  and  managed.  It  was 
found  that  views  widely  differed  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise.  Some  thought  the 
school  was  designed  for  both  sexes ;  others 
'nsisted  that  it  was  established  exclusively  for 


minds  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  know 
nothing  of  the  efforts  made  to  establish  the 
"  Boys  and  Girls'  Seminary  "  in  the  township 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  remains  for  the  his- 
torian to  recover  the  dates  and  incidents  from 
the  dusty  records  of  forgotten  years.    Many  of 


^k!  •  ^mP°rtant  questions  arose  as  to  when  these  records  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  leav- 
su  'scribed  funds  were  to  be  paid.  No  ill-will  ing  an  almost  barren  field  to  be  worked  over 
WM  dlBP,ayetl,  and  yet  each  party  insisted  in     by  the  'searcher  after  truth." 


CHAPTER  XXII.* 
todd  township— topographical  and  descripti  VF— organization-first  OFFICERS — SETTLE- 
MENT— SOCIAL  LIFE—  OSCEOLA— RELIGIOUS— 8CHOOL8,  ETC. 

township  of  Todd  has  a  local  history  so  The  principal  stream  is  the  Broken  Sword, 

intimately  blended  with  State  and  national  deriving  its  name,  as  usually  given,  from  the 

annals  that  the  territory  will  ever  be  looked  '  following  circumstances :    When  Col.  Craw- 

"Pon  wita      increasing  interest  by  lovers  of  ,  ford  had  made  good  his  escape  from  the  In- 

s  nc  lore.    The  streams,  streets,  roads  and  !  dians,  after  the  engagement,  he  missed  his 

age  will  be  suggestive  to  coming  genera-  nephew,  and.  retracing  his  steps,  in  company 

^nsofsome  hero  or  heroic  deed  of  the  pasL  j  with  Knight  and  others  in  search  of  him.  he 

r  F.  a  Moonttt                                 ;  was  captured  by  the  Pela  wares,  who  conducted 
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stream,  the  Colonel  drew  his  sword  and  broke 
it  over  a  rock  on  the  bank ;  hence  its  name. 
Another  tradition  is  that  a  broken  sword  that  had 
been  dropped  by  the  retreating  army  of  Craw- 
ford was  found  by  the  Indians  upon  the  bank, 
from  which  it  received  its  name.    This  stream 


still  live  to  see  the  sudden  change  take  place 
Says  James  \V instead,  the  first  settler  of  this 
domain:  'There  was  not  a  spot  in  the  entire 
township  that  you  could  have  driven  a  wagou 
over,  so  dense  was  the  forest  and  thick  the  un- 
derbrush."     Now.  arable   meadows  present 


iruuj  wiii<_ii  11  itii"^"  ■    

is  put  down  on  some  of  the  early  maps  of  Ohio    themselves  to  view  at  every  corner  green  pas- 
as  «  Crooked-knife-creek.-    This  stream  has  its  '  ture  lands,  and  stock  grazing  upon  the  hillsule*. 
most  distant  source  in  the  southeast  of  San-    with  an  occasional  wood-field,  making  an  ideal 
duskv  Township,  and,  following  a  southeasterly    grazing  and  grain  farm.    The  timber  consist* 
Course,  cutting  Todd   Township   diagonally    principally  of  beech,  maple,  several  vanet.es 
through  the  center.     Its  entire  bed  in  this  ter-    of  oak.  sycamore,  butternut,  poplar.    J  he  sliell- 
ritory°consists  of  a  shalv  limestone  rock.  There    bark  hickory  and  the  hazel-bush,  so  common 
arc  two  other  streams-Indian  Run  and  Grass    upon  the  plains,  are  not  found  in  this  uear 
Run.    The  former  rises  in  the  northeast  part  |  neighboring  township.     Formerly  the  black 
of  the  township,  flowing  to   the  southwest    walnut  was  abundant    DanielTuttle  says,  that 
crossed  by  the  Benton  road,  two  miles  north  |  many  thousand  feet  of  this  lumber  were  sold 
of  Osceola.    Nothing  of  general  interest  is  con-    and  delivered  at  Cpper  Sandusky  for  *1.2a 
nected  with  this  or  Crass  Uuu.  which  is  in 
the  south  part  of  the  township.    The  undula- 
ting surface  and  clay  soil  of  this  entire  strip  of 
land,  in  comparison  with  the  level  plains  skirt- 
ing it  on  the  south,  present  a  striking  con- 
trast,   But  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  township  consists  of  black  soil. 
The  body  is  of  a  pale  clay  loam,  enriched  by  the 
mulch  of  many  crops  of  forest  leaves.  The 
soil  is  filled  with  stone,  mostly  bowlders  and 
their   fragments,   belonging  to   the  Glacial 
period. 

The  bed  of  the  Broken  Sword  and  its  banks 
are  composed  of  loosely  stratified  limestone, 
abounding  in  well-preserved  fossils — fragmen- 
tary corals,  and  shell  indentures  distinctly  out- 
lining several  species  of  the  brachiopods.  Of 


*7 


hundred  feet 

The  present  Territory  of  Todd  was.  previous 
to  1836,  included  within  the  Wyandot  Rcserva 
tion.  In  the  year  1836,  the  General  Government 
obtained  from  the  Wyandots,  by  treaty,  a  tract 
of  land  known  as  the  ••  Three-mile  strip"  off  of 
the  eastern  border  of  the  reservation.    In  the 
spring  of  1837,  at  a  land  sale  held  in  Marion, 
the  United  States  sold  to  private  individuals 
this  land,  which  was  afterward  attached  to 
Crawford  County,  making  the  full  townships, 
range  15,  within  her  borders.     The  present 
township    of   Eden,  Wyandot    County,  and 
the  territory  of  Todd,  comprised  one  town 
ship,  at  the  first  survey,  and  named  Leith,  by 
Judge  0.  W.  Leith.  of  Nevada.  Ohio,  and  others, 
in  honor  of  his  grandfather.  John  Leith,  a  eap- 
the  articulates,  a  small  variety  of  the  trilobitc    tivc  of  the  Wyandot  Indians  for  twenty  -nine 
are  frequently   discovered  by  the  workmen,  years. 

Messrs.  Snavely  Bros.,  the  principal  workers  of  The  principal  productions  of  Todd  are  grain, 
the  quarries  in  the  township,  have  found  many  '  lumber  and  lime.  The  pursuit  of  her  citizens 
of  the  above  specimens.  This  calcareous  soil  lms  been  changing  from  the  wood  and  lumbei 
and  rolling  upland  has  been  exceptionally  pro-  business  to  wheat-raising  and  wool-growmg. 
lific  in  producing  a  rank  growth  of  timber.  and  developing  the  business  of  lime-burning. 

The  rapid  advance  that  the  woodman  has  I  The  great  amount  of  waste  timber  and  burning 
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"flogs  in  earlier  year*,  let)  to  the  manufacture 
or potMh.    William  Sigler  constructed  such  an 
establishment  in  ISll.  manufacturing  the  black 
salts,  which  were  ihipped  to  Republic  This 
trade  was  carried  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at 
some  profit,  as  long  as  the  ashes  could  lie  oh- 
lained  at  a  trivial  price.    TV  man.ifa.  ture  of 
lumber  baa  iwen  a  sourceofeoiwidcrable  revenue 
to  this  section.   "  Bishop  "  Tuttle  built  a  water- 
mill  in  1840.  which  was  run  in  times  of  high 
water  at  full  capacity  for  several  years.    After  it 
was  purchased  by  William  Sigler.  he  repaired  and 
improved  it  by  new  machinery  and  steam-|»ower. 
In  addition  to  coarse  lumber,  building  laths, 
shoe '-lasts,  butter-bowls,  '•  household  and  kitehen 
furniture  too  numerous  to  mention."  were  maun 
fiictun-d.    In  later  yean  a  card  in-:  machine  and 
fulling-mill  were  attached.   The  chain  manu- 
tafiuvl  !,v  Mr  swinfonl  were  delivered  al 
pper  Sandusky  to  Daniel  Tuttle.  who  put  on 
Hie  finishing  stroke  with  his  paint  brush  and 
varnish-cup. 

Their  farming  and  st4>ck,misiiig  is  run  up..u  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  their  neighbors  at  the 
south  and  west,  but  their  farms  of  eighty  to 
160  acres  are  under  excellent  cultivation  and 
fine  drainage.  Their  thickly  settled  farmhouses 
the  citizens  many  of  the  social  advantages 
°f  village  life.  At  the  center  of  Todd  is  situated 
her  only  village.  Osceola-  a  hamlet  of  300  in- 
habitants. There  is  another  town  upon  the 
Ohio  Central  Railroad,  that  is  the  town  Lcmert. 
*>  prominently  marked  upon  the  county  map, 
which  has  yet  a  few  unoccupied  lots.  But.  as 
t'H"  demand  for  produce  rises,  they  will  be 
f&Ptdly  taken  up  for  potato  patches.  The  citi- 
zens dwelling  near  this  embryo  burgh  enjoy 
many  of  the  social  advantages  of  ntnti  life. 

The  first  Officers  of  the  township  were  .James 
"instead  and  /,  P.  Lea. installed  and  sworn  in. 
under  bond  of  $500,  as  Trustees  of  the  t,  twnship 
of  I.oith.  by  James  Griffith.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  Sycamore  Township.  April  8.  1830.  April 
•  Jacob  Yost  was  installed  as  the  third  Trustee  : 


Ct.  W.  Leith,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Stephen 
White,  after  a  few  hours'  service  as  Clerk,  re- 
signed, and  the  new  Trustees  appointed  Ozro 
N   Kellogg,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  April 
12.  1  S:tf».    April  13,  the  Trustees  met  and  aj>- 
pointed  the  following  officers  :     Abram  Shaffer, 
Constable  .  Mordeeai  McCauley  and  Z.  I*.  Lea, 
Supervisors  ;  Adnm  Bair,  G.  W.  Leith  and  Lewis 
Longwell,    Fence     Viewers:     David  Eisor, 
Tr,  •asurer.    (i.  \\  .  Leith  and  David  Kisor.  also. 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  each  under  Itond  of  $300. 
The  first,  official  business  was  transacted  at  the 
cabin  of  James  Wiustcad  May  I.  1  <.'!!».  at  w  hich 
■  time  the  township  was  divided  into  road  dis- 
tricts. 

About  this  date  a  dissatisfaction  arose  among 
the  fierman  settlers  and  others  in  the  naming 
of  the  township.    A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Trustees,  claiming  thai  the  pronouncing  of 
the  word  '•  Leith  "was  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
Germans.    In  addition,  the  citizens  were  not  i 
satisfied  with  .John  Leith  s  supposed  alliance 
with  the  British  soldiery.    Mr.  Winstead.  for 
the  plaintiff  and  «I.  W.  Leith  for  the  defendant, 
proceeded  to  Bucyrus  to  represent  the  case  be- 
fore the  County  Commissioners.    The  defend- 
ant lost  his  ease,  ami  the  Township  Trustees 
were  delegated  power  to  make  a  change  in  the 
name.    In  their  next  meeting  Of  June  23,  18110, 
the  name  •■  Center "  was  substituted  for  ••  Leith." 
as  the  geographical  center  of  Crawford  at  that 
time  lay  within  this  township.    The  first  election 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mordeeai  McCauley. 
Tne  fir>l  officers  of  Center  were  John  Horrick, 
James  Winstead.  John  Cronebaugh,  Trustees; 
David  Kisor,  Treasurer ;  and  James  B.  Robin- 
son, Clerk.    At  the  re-division  of  the  county  in 
1845,  the  boundary  lines  of  Center  were  so 
changed  that  the  original  name  would  no  longer 
lie  appropriate,  and  this  territory  received  the 
name  of  Eden,  on  the  west  and  the  eastern 
strip,  embracing  Sections  1.  2,  II  —  II.  2'.'< — Ji'>. 

and  of  Town-hip  2  ,  1 .  11  and  14  of 
Township  :!.    Range   15.  was    named  Todd. 
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This  embraced  a  .trip  of  territory  nine  miles  in  dicate  was  supposed  to  have  been  forme,!  at 
I . ITl TZn  in  hLrlth  at  tie  west  central    Mario,,  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  111  Apr  1,  1837 


length  and  two  in  breadth,  at  the  west  central 
of  Crawford  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Texas  ; 
east,  Holmes  and  Bucyrus  ;  south,  Dallas  ;  and 
west,  Eden  Township,  of  Wyandot  County. 
The  first  officers  of  Todd  were  James  Win- 
stead,  Isaac  Miller.  Daniel  Tuttlc,  Trustees  ; 
John  Korster.  Clerk.     (Isaac  Miller  was  also 
sworn  in  as  Treasurer  April  7,  1845).  P.  0. 
Hesche,  Assessor ;  Pranklin  Rapcnow,  Consta- 
ble ;  John  Forster.  Clerk  of  the  board  ;  William 
Andrews,  Judge  of  the  Election.    The  first 
business  of  Todd  was  transacted  at  the  house 
of  Isaac  Miller,  of  Osceola,  which  was  to  levy 
a  special  tax  of  five  mills  for  school,  road  and 
"  poor  "  purposes.    The  following  arc  the  list 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace :    G.  W.  Lcith,  com- 
missioned by  Wilson  Shannon,  Governor  of 
Ohio,  May  20.  1839  ;  William  Brown,  commis- 
sioned by  same  on  the  same  day  ;  Daniel  Tuttle. 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Thomas  Corwin  April 
30.1842-43-44  and  '45  ;  Robert  Andrews,  1846  ; 
Cyrus  P.  Jaqurth,  1847  ;  John  Gorden,  1849  ; 
Jacob  Steiner,  1850  ;  R.  M.  Hull,  Clerk  ;  Horace 
Martin,  1851  ;  James  Clegard,  Samuel  Swisher, 
by  Gov.  Wood,  1852  ;  John  Dome,  Clerk  ;  0. 
W.  Johnston,  1854  ,  Horace  Martin,  1857-58  j 
Seneca  Leonard,  Clerk  j  Fred  Wise,  1857  ;  G. 
W.  Willongtaby,  I860. 

Sold,  as  was  the  land  of  this  township,  at 
public  sale,  and  all  the  neighboring  land  to 
the  east  having  been  improved,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  it  met  with  a  ready  market,  both  from 
"agents  representing  Kastern  capitalists,  local 
syndicates,  and  private  parties.  Mr.  Howland, 
the  principal  foreign  purchaser,  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Humphrey  Howland,  of  Cayuga.  N.  Y.  His 
purchases  were  1,400  acres,  a  part  of  which  lay 
in  the  present  territory  of  Todd.    The  choice 


Marion,  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  in  April,  1837  ; 
bat,  from  subsequent  planning  and  development, 
it  was  undoubtedly  planned  and  organized  pre- 
vious to  the  sale.    The  first  and  principal  pri- 
vate buvcrs  were  Judge  G.  W.  Lcith,  James 
Winstead.  Daniel  Tuttlc  and  Jacob  Shaffer,  of 
Fairfield  County.    It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween Judge  Lcith  and  the  Hon.  James  Win- 
stead,  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  this  almost  trackless  forest    We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Winstead  was  on  the  spot  with  intentions  of  re- 
siding one  day  earlier  than  any  other  "  pale- 
face."   Perhaps  there  were  no  three  parties 
more   intimately  connected  with  the  official 
proceedings,  social  customs,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  first  settlement  of  Todd  than 
were  James  Winstead.  Judge  Leith  and  Daniel 
Tuttlc.    These  venerable  gentlemen  still  dwell 
i  in  our  midst  to  counsel  and  advise    Mr.  Win- 
stead, the  eldest,  is  the  best-preserved  phys- 
ically, and   his  mind  is  still  as  active  and 
vigorous  as  a  middle-aged  man.    He  and  his 
aged  companion,  his  senior  by  two  years,  at 
present  reside  in  a  comfortable  frame  cottage 
in  Wyandot  County,  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  village  of  Osceola.    Mr.  Winstead  was  born 
in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  in  the  year  1801. 
Being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  he 
started  for  the  new  State  of  Ohio  in  1816,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Fairfield  County  that  same 
year.    Two  years  afterward,  he  was  married  to 
his  present  bride—  he  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  she  twenty- two  years. 

These  octogenarian?  have  traveled  down  the 
lane  of  life  together  for  sixty-two  years,  twelve 
years  beyond  their  golden  wedding-  Mr.  Win- 
stead removed  from  Fairfield  County  to  Bow 


in  lue  preseui.  iwrnuirv  m   iuuu.     iuc  vuuiw  owwi  ' >  >•••   -        -  _  ioo* 

and  central  tract  was  purchased  by  the  Osceola  scrvillc,  now  in  Wyandot  County,  m  ■ 

Company,  composed  of  Bucyrus  and  Marion  Here  he  built  a  small  cabin  upon  the  edge  <> 

capitalists  ;  Messrs.  Zalmon  Rowse,  Gen.  My-  the  reservation,  and  followed  his  trade  of  silver 

ers,  Abram  Holm.  Jacob  Shaffer,  of  Bucyrus  ,  and  copper  smith.    His  principal  patronage 

Cox  and  Young,  of  Marion  County.    This  syn-  came  from  the  Wyandot  Indians,  who  had  in 
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their  possession  much  ore  that  they  obtained 
from  the  Michigan  mines.  They  paid  liberally 
to  have  the  silver  and  copper  manufactured  into 
rings,  braeeleta  and  ankleta,  beads  for  the 
chiefc.  and  many  other  attractive  ornaments 
that  would  please  their  fancy.  The  greatest 
demand  was  for  silver  and  copper  crosses,  that 
those  of  the  Catholic  faith  would  have  made 
for  themselves  and  their  papooses.  Those 
crosses,  made  of  copper,  would  frequently  weigh 
Ave  or  six  ounces,  which  they  wore  suspended 
from  their  necks.  His  fame  as  a  worker  in  sil- 
ver and  copper  spread  among  the  Indians,  and 
his  trade  increased.  The  Indians  wished  him 
to  move  upon  their  reservation  to  some  more 
central  point  This  he  at  first  refused  to  do, 
but  they  continued  to  offer  inducements,  prom- 
sing  him  a  double  log-cabin  that  had  been 


of  the  engagement  and  capture  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Walker  and  others,  but 
her  story  of  the  execution  was  "  that  but  one 
white  man  and  Simon  Girty  were  present ;  that 
Col.  Crawford  was  not  tied  to  a  stake,  but  his 
hands  were  bound  by  a  withe  over  a  limb  of  a 
tree  above  his  head,  and  left  in  that  position  all 
night  and  the  next  forenoon,  until  other  war- 
riors could  arrive  to  witness  the  burning.  Quite 
a  number  slept  the  night  before  around  the 
same  lire,  near  by  that  used  to  torture  him. 
All  having  arrived  by  noon  on  the  following 
day.  they  began  by  taking  brands  from  the  fire, 
and  touched  him  first  on  the  toes,  his  leaping 
causing  great  amusement  for  the  bystanders. 
When  the  feet  and  toes  were  no  longer  sensible 
to  the  fire-brands,  they  would  apply  them  a  little 
above,  benumbing  the  limbs  by  inches,  so  that 


built  by  some  white  trader,  east  of  Hpper  San-  ,  the  torture  might  be  prolonged  and  life  pre-  | 
dusky,  with  an  orchard,  all  the  clear  ground  he  |  served  as  long  as  possible.    When  this  process 


wished  to  cultivate;  in  addition,  they  would 
furnish  him  meats  and  give  him  all  thelaborhe 
could  do  at  his  trade.  The  offer  was  finally  ac- 
cepted, and,  in  1829,  he  moved  into  their  midst, 
and  found  them  strict  in  keeping  their  word, 
and  treated  him  with  all  the  civilities  that  an 
^lightened  nation  would.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
one  citizen  living  that  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Wyandot  Indians  than  Mr.  Winstead 


had  been  pursued  until  the  numbness  was  ap- 
proaching rapidly  his  vitals,  they  cut  the  withe, 
and  Crawford  fell  forward  upon  his  face.  A 
squaw,  with  a  piece  of  bark,  scooped  up  some 
coals  and  hot  embers,  piling  them  between  his 
shoulders,  which  caused  him  to  immediately 
throw  himself  over,  but  he  was  unable  to  rise, 
as  his  legs  and  hips  were  entirely  benumbed-' 
The  sul)stauce  of  the  above  was  so  often  re 


He  traveled  with  them  in  their  hunting  excur-  I  lated,  and  with  such  accuracy,  by  "Mrs.  Chero- 
oions.  sat  around  their  camp  fins,  traded  with 
them,  mingled  in  their  religious  exercises,  took 
part  in  their  social  sports,  listened  to  their  tra- 
ditions, and  it  is  his  testimony  that  they  re- 
spected their  words,  pledges,  ami  trading  agree- 
ments, and  less  deception  and  lying  was  used 
to  one  another  than  it  has  been  his  fortune  to 
experience  among  the  "pale  faces." 

The  story  of  Mother  Cherokee,  one  of  the 
n>ost  intelligent  of  the  old  squaws,  was  related 
to  Mr.  Winstead,  concerning  CoL  Crawford's 
eath.  Mother  Cherokee  had  been  an  eye- 
witness to  the  horrible  torture,  and  frequently 
elated  it  to  the  younger  generation.  Her  story 


kee,"  that  Mr.  Winstead  thinks  it  the  nearest 
correct  account  of  this  horrible  execution. 

Mr.  Winstead  removed  from  his  Sandusky 
home  to  a  quarter  of  Section  11.  in  the  northern 
part  of  Todd  Township.  In  the  late  spring  of 
1837,  a  rough  cabin  was  erected  from  the  near- 
est logs,  which  had  puncheon  floors,  but  his 
first  house  was  ornamented  with  glass  window 
panes.  So  thick  were  the  woods  that  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  a  wagon  road  to  the  present  site 
of  Osceola  before  he  could  get  to  his  farm  with 
oxen  and  wagon.  This  led  to  the  Perrysburg 
road,  which  gave  him  access  to  Upper  San- 
dusky.   In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Tuttle  built 
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a  water-mill  upon  the  Broken  Sword,  which  fur- 
nished them  lumber  for  further  improvement ; 
the  first  lumlM?r.  however,  was  obtained  at  the 
old  Indian  mill,  at  Upper  Sandusky.  In  the 
same  year,  a  Dumber  of  families  settled  at 
Osceola,  among  whom  were  Mordecai  McC'au- 
ley.  Jacob  Yost,  Adam  Bair.  Daniel  Tuttle.  Z. 
P.  Lea.  David  Kiaor  and  others.  Mr.  Winstead 
wished  to  have  a  clearer  road  between  his  farm 
and  the  village,  so  that,  in  the  following  year, 
a  wood-chopping  bee  was  given  by  him.  Says 
he :  "I  got  two  miles  of  road  cleared  fur  a 
gallon  o'  whisky. "  a  drink  that  it  will  be  ob- 
served the  primitive  settlers  of  this  forest  were 


caused  Mr.  Lea  to  make  his  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
boring  log.  but  he  was  not  secure,  for  her  grim, 
bristly  mate,  being  warned  of  danger,  by  the 
yells,  came  dashing  through  the  under-brush, 
with  all  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  lion,  and 
with  a  bound,  knocked  Mr.  Lea  headlong  from 
the  log.    The  timely  presence  of  their  bull  dog 
turned  the  foaming  boar  from  his  victim  to 
self-defense.    Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Mr.  Lea 
said  he  could  not  have  escaped  with  his  life. 
Their  principal  supply  of  meat  came  from  the 
deer  and  turkey.    Deer  were  frequently  met 
with  as  late  as  1850.  and.  in  recent  years,  the 
neighboring   forests  contained  (locks  of  the 
wild  turkey.    Their  ammunition  was  too  ex- 


partial  to.    Kdward  and  Ozro  X.  Kellogg  were 
his  first  near  neighbors,  who  purchased  farms  |  pensive  to  waste  upon  squirrel  and  quad,  so 
at  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Winstead.  but  did  not    that  this  game  became  very  plentiful. 


move  upon  the  land  until  1838.  The  dense  for- 
est and  thick  underbrush,  together  with  the 
uiiry  ravines,  made  traveling,  other  than  on 
foot,  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  year.    These  few  families  were  obliged 


George  W.  Lcith,  of  Nevada,  the  history  of 
whose  grandparents,  John  Lcith  and  Sally 
(Lowry)  Lcith,  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  Indian  history,  that  it  ueed  not  be  recorded 
here.    The  name  of  Judge  Leith  occurs  in  all 


be  satisfied  with  the  usual  fare  of  pioneers  |  the  official  proceedings,  in  the  formation  of  the 


to 

for  several  years  after  their  neighbors  to  the 
east  and  south  were  comfortably  fixed.  The 
improvements  and  enterprise  on  every  side  of 
them  was  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  furnish- 
ing them  supplies.  The  stock  from  the  plains 
ami   other   settlements,  especially  the  hogs, 


township.  Tin-  fruit  of  his  labor  and  brains 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  enterprise  of 
the  township.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Indians  for  many  years  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  customs  and  habits,  quite  ex- 
tended and  varied.      In  all  their  proceedings 


would  wan.ler  into  these  unfenced  woods,  for    in  public  assemblies."  says  the  Judge. 


mast  and  browsing,  which  supplied  them  with 
a  change  of  diet  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

From  these  settled  districts,  this  forest  be- 
came so  supplied  with  the  wild  hog  that  it  was 
dangerous  traveling  without  a  ritle  to  protect 
one's  self.    A  narrow  escape  is  related  by  Mr. 
Winstead.  concerning  Zach  Lea.    Mr.  Lea,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Korster.  his  son-in-law.  were 
in  search  of  their  winter's  meat,  in  the  fall  of 
1841.    After  a  short  journey,  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  wood,  Mr.  Forster  spied  his  game, 
leveled  his         at  a  swine  industriously  plying 
her  art  of  cultivating  the  soil.    The  ball  was 
not  fatal,  and  her   unprecedented  squealing 


they 

were  courteous  and  obedient  to  their  shaker 
and  chiefs;  never,  in  all  their  public  transac- 
tions, did  I  see  two  attempting  to  speak  at  a 
time."    This  same  courtesy  was  observed  in 
their  business  transactions  and  social  relation, 
and  even  in  their  quarrels."  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  illustrate :      Seated  one  autumn 
day  at  the  village  of  Osceola,  where  the  Indi- 
ans were  constantly  loafing,  my  eye  fell  upon 
a  very  interesting  and  comical  sight.  Two 
Indians,  having  some  misunderstanding  over 
the  ownership  of  a  pair  of  fine  turkeys,  fell  to 
quarreling;  the  one  was  a  large,  raw-boned, 
surly  fellow  with  down-cast  eyes,  would  not 
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move  a  muscle;  the  other  on*'  was  of  small 
stature,  having  one  leg  all  drawn  out  of  shape. 
The  little  lame  Indian  would  bob  around  his 
adversary  like  a  blue-jay.  gesticulating  most 
wildly,  abusing  hi*  opponent  with  the  strongest 
language  at  his  command.  When  he  would 
cease,  absolute  silence  would  prevail  tor  several 
minutes,  then  the  large  one  would  reply  with- 
out stirring,  in  equally  opprobrious  terms 
Silence  again  for  several  minutes,  and  the  lame 
one  would  commence  his  bobbing  and  bopping.*1 
The  great  contrast  in  the  two  characters  and 
the  courtesy  of  silence  between  the  s|>ccchcs  of 
each,  almost  convulsed  the  by  slanders  with 
laughter.  No  other  citizen,  perhaps,  did  as 
much  personal  work  at  the  village  of  Osceola, 
in  her  different  business  transactions  in  the 
first  six  years,  as  Daniel  Tuttle.  letter  known 
as  «  Bishop  Tuttle,"  at  present,  a  resident  of 
Texas  Township. 

Mr.  Tuttle  came  to  ( Isccola  late  in  I  s  III 
He  was  attracted  to  this  location  under  the 
county-scat  ••  l>oom,"  an  account  of  which  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  village  history. 
Mr.  Tattle's  life  has  been  one  of  great  activity 
and  wide  observation.  He  was  born  at  South- 
bury.  Conn,  in  lsnl  :  was  left  an  orphan  at 
three  years  old  After  a  schooling  of  four 
winters,  he  was  hound  out  to  a  clock  manufact- 
iiring  company  Jones  Harrow  VI  twenty 
six  years  of  age,  he  became  their  traveling 
agent  in  the  Boat,  and  afterward  through  the 
Central  and  Southern  States. 

Between  the  years  1*27  and  1WP».  he  hail 
traveled  from  Portland.  Me  .  to  New  Orleans, 
being  a-  Yankee  elock-peddler"  at  many  inter- 
mediate points.  He  came  first  to  the  intended 
county  seat  in  IS  Id,  when  the  Osceola  road 
was  an  Indian  trail  from  Bucyrus  to  McCutch- 
insville.  Mr.  Tuttle.  being  in  Bucyrus,  ob- 
served at  what  cost  her  citizens  were  obtaining 
their  lime,  hauling  it  forty  miles,  determined 
on  his  return  to  test  the  calcareous  quality  of 
the  Broken  Sword   shale.     He  stated  to  his 


friends  at  Bucyrus  that  this  was  the  quality  of 
stone  from  which  to  manufacture  lime,  but  was 
jecringly  contradicted.  He  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing some  tine  quality  of  lime  from  his  first 
trial,  anil  immediately  contracted  with  Bucy- 
rus builders  to  furnish  them  lime  at  12  cents 
per  bushel.  In  1841.  he  constructed  a  rude 
kiln  and  employed  Lymnn  King  to  do  the 
burning. 

At  the  residence  of  Daniel  Tuttle.  which 
stood  opposite  the  present  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  Osceola,  quite  a  strange  incident 
occurred,  that  would  l>c  remembered  by  almost 
any  Eaatera-bred  family  of  later  day.  In  their 
first  cabin,  they  were  unprovided  with  locks, 
and  scarcely  did  they  ever  attach  any  addi- 
tional fastening  to  the  outer  door.  One  night, 
shortly  after  they  moved  to  their  new  village 
home.  Mrs.  Tuttle  was  awakened  by  some 
strange  noise  in  the  house.  As  it  consisted 
only  of  one  room,  and  that  well  lighted  by  the 
flickering  blaze  from  a  huge  fire  pla<-e.  it  was 
only  necessary  in  order  to  search  the  house  to 
lift  her  head  out  from  under  the  -cover, "  and 
inspect  matters.  On  doing  so,  she  was  ex- 
treme! v  frightened  at  seeing  the  floor  filled 
with  sleeping,  snoring  Indians,  none  of  whom 
had  registered  "to  be  called  for  the  early 
train  The  involuntary  landlord  left  his  easi- 
ly accommodated  guests  to  "sweetly  sleep  till 
morn.  They  had  been  to  Bucyrus,  indulging 
too  freely  in  their  M  national  beverage,"  ami  the 
six  mile  trip  to  Osceola  had  worn  otf  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  so  that  they  had  taken  this 
means  of  getting  a  comfortable  place  in  which 
to  sober  up.  This  trick  was  frequently  re- 
peated in  after  years,  not  only  with  Mr.  Tuttle, 
but  other  of  the  early  settlers.  They  were  so 
sly  and  quiet  in  their  uocturual  intrusions  that 
it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  them  to  be  detect- 
ed. After  the  further  opening  up  of  the  Per- 
rysburg  road,  there  was  some  general  travel 
that  made  a  demand  for  a  public  iuu.  Mr. 
Tuttle  built  a  small  addition  to  his  house, 
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which  was  afterward  enlarged  into  a  two-story 
frame  tavern,  in  which  he  presided  as  "  mine 
host"  for  several  years.    He  was  the  enter- 
tainer of  the  Osceola  Company  that  met  in 
this  village  quite  frequently  in  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence  to  arrange  their  fiscal 
matters.    Mr.  Tuttle  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
in  1842,  and  did  other  trafficking  with  the  In- 
dians.   In  the  years  1842-43,  he  was  offered 
by  his  Indian  customers  a  fine  lot  of  venison 
hams,  which  he  purchased  and  sledged  to  San- 
dusky City,  receiving  but  6  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Tuttle  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Amos  Kendall  for  the  years  1841-12  -43. 
His  remuneration  came  from  the  postage,  the 
price  of  a  letter  ranging  from  5  to  25  cents,  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  distance  transported.  The 
mail  in  those  years  was  necessarily  limited  at 
rural  points,  but  the  paucity  of  mail  matters 
at  this  post  was  very  marked,  there  being 
on  an  average  about  three  letters  and  two 
papers  at  each  mail,  which  came  once  a  week 
from  the  East  and  West 

Another  of  the  early  settlers  possessing 
business  enterprise  was  Samuel  Swineford,  who 
moved  to  the  Broken  Sword  in  1841  and  en 
gaged  in  the  chair  manufactory.    After  three 
years  of  this  business  he  moved  upon  a  farm 
two  miles  northeast  of  Osceola,  from  there  to 
Van  Wert,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business.    John  Horrick  bought 
eighty  acres  southwest  of  Osceola,  at  the  sales, 
and  made  great  improvement  in  clearing  and 
farming  his  land,  at  the  same  time  exercising 
his  talents  in  presenting  the  political  issues  of 
the  day  to  his  neighbors,  being  especially 
earnest  in  the  Harrison  campaign.    Mr.  Hor- 
rick raised  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  some  of  whom  are  still  citizens  of 
Todd.    He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1870.  Rev. 
Samuel  P.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
citizens  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Todd.  His 
education  and  public  labors,  together  with  his 


4 


financial  success,  have  given  him  a 
beyond  his  neighborhood  and  State.   He  was 
admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1825, 
discharging  his   pastoral  duties  for  thirteen 
years.    In  1839,  he  moved  upon  his  farm  in 
southern  Dallas  and  traveled  the  neighboring 
circuit  in  connection  with  his  business.  In 
1855.  he  moved  to  this  present  township,  where 
he  resided,  four  miles  south  of  Osceola,  until 
his  death  in  1875.    The  remains  of  Rev.  Shaw 
were  interred  in  the  Monnett  cemetery,  in 
Bucvrus  Township. 

It  is  not  definitely  remembered  who  has 
the  honor  of  being  "the  "first-born"  of  this 
township.     It  is  generally  conceded  to  Mr. 
William  Hartman  as  being  the  father  of  the 
first  "  bouncing  boy.  weighing  eight  pounds, 
August  1838.     The  whereabouts  of  this  hon- 
ored  personage,  we  were  unable  to  learn. 
The  first  marriages  celebrated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Todd,  were  Isaac  Miller  and 
Miss  Jane  Lea,  and  Stephen  White  and  Miss 
Mary  Lea,  1838.   by  Zalmon   Rowse.  One 
of  the  first  altars  erected  to  Hymen  in  the 
village,  was  at  the  residence  of  William  K 
Brown.     William  W.  Norton,  of  Big  Island, 
Marion  County,  and  Mary  Brown,  of  Osceola, 
were  here  sacrificed  to  appease  that  deity  s  ire, 
January  8.  1841,  by  J.  C.  Stein,  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Bucyrus  Township.    This  ceremony 
is  vividly  remembered  by  the  latter  official, 
who  relates  some  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected therewith  as  follows :  "I  was  called 
upon  to  perform  this  ceremony  at  a  time  ot 
year  when  the  most  miserable  of  all  roads  were 
at  their  worst.    There  was  sufficient  frost  to 
make  the  walking  uncertain  and  the  ice  on  the 
streams  unsupportable.     It  was  an  impossibil- 
ity to  drive  from  Bucyrus  to  Osceola  in  a  bug- 
gy, could  one  have  been  procured.  Allowing 
myself  plenty  of  time.  I  concluded  to  make  the 
trip  on  foot.    After  a  circuitous  meandering 
through  the  woods,  over  logs  and  through 
mud-holcs,  I  arrived  at  Grass  Run.  which  was 
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quite  swollen  and  bridgeless.  The  lateness  of  I  they  remained  eyeing  one  another,  while  the 
the  hour  form!  me  to  a  hasty  decision,  which 


was  to  attempt  to  cross  on  rather  an  insecure 
limb  ;  but.  like  a  friend  in  need,  it  failed  to 
furnish  its  support  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment, giving  me  an  opportunity  to  rehearse  the 
oath  before  the  evening  ceremony,  in  water  up 
to  my  neck,  at  freezing  point.  I  arrived  a 
little  late  at  the  village  and  coolly  walked  to 
a  friend's  to  brush  up  a  little  for  the  festive 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with- 
out referring  to  the  incident" 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  mer- 
chants to  transport  their  goods  by  pack-horses, 
so  miserable  was  this  quagmire  In-tween  Buey- 
rus  and  Osceola,  pseudonymously  called  a  road. 
The  risk  of  injury  to  goods  transported  over  such 
a  bog  was  often  equal  to  the  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise, as  the  following  incident  will  prove  : 
Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians to  their  Kansas  reservation,  Osceola  was 
one  of  their  favorite  loafing  places  ;  especially 
would  they  frequent  this  locality  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day.    Jacob  Yost,  who  kept  a  supply  of 
"goods  "  on  hand  that  was  notoriously  in  de- 
mand with  the  Indians,  wished  to  supplement 
his  limited  supply  for  the  coming  Sabbath  s 
Himself,    Mordecai    McCauley  and 
Adam  Bair  started,  on  foot,  for  Bucyriis,  with 
two  jugs  apiece,  and  were  making  excellent 
time  until  they  arrived  on  their  return  at  the 
Broken  Sword.     McCauley,  who  was  already 
feeling  the  ground  arise  before  him,  ventured 
first  upon  the  ice,  and  unceremoniously  sat 
down  between  two  broken  jugs  of  the  "'sup- 
plies.     His  maudlin  companions  upon  the 
hank  quoted  him  several  chapters  of  profane 
istory  as  a  reprimand  for  his  carelessness,  and 
the  proprietor,  with  an  exemplary  stride,  led 
the  way  with  his  precious  freight,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  something  at  the  surface  of  the 
we,  he  wanted  to  mark  with  his  thumb,  and,  in 
[»i8  rush,  with  his  foot,  called  the  attention  of 
his  comrade.  Bair.  to  the  same  object.  Here 


contents  of  six  jugs  of  "old  rye  "  was  running 
around  them  on  the  frozen  surface,  unable  to 
get  away.    They  began  picking  holes  in  the  ice 
with  their  knives,  to  collect  the  valued  com- 
modity.   As  fast  as  these  reservoirs  would  fill, 
the  economical   artificers  would  imbibe  the 
contents.  They  soon  became  so  lushy  that  they 
unconsciously  fell  over  and  lay  there  until  they 
were  dragged  to  the  bank  and  taken  to  their 
cabins  for  repairs.    Another  incident  of  a  biba- 
cious  character  occurred  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Winstead.    It  illustrates,  however, 
much  more  wit  than  the  above  occurrence. 
Schierhess,  an  Indian  of  some  note  among  the 
Wyandots.  came  to  the  village  with  a  limited 
amount  of  collateral  security  to  procure  some 
stimulant  for  his  squaw,  who  was  quite  weakly 
and  had  the  care  of  a  papoose.    Schierhess  in- 
vested all  his  purse  in  whisky,  but  before  he 
left  had  made  an  inward  application  of  the 
tonic  for  the  strengthening  of  his  own  system. 
The  bar-tender  doing  strictly  a  cash  business 
and  the  Indian's  funds  exhausted,  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  some  medium  of  exchange 
to  procure  the  stimulant  Schierhess  addressed 
Jimmy  McKane,  a  white  settler,  who  stood  near, 
and  asked  him  to  purchase  a  bee-tree.   The  bar- 
gain was  stated  and  accepted  by  McKane,  who 
paid  50  cents,  the  price  asked  for  the  bee-tree. 
Schierhess  purchased  his  liquor  and  went  his 
way  with  it,  and  McKane,  with  buckets,  ax  and 
assistance,  started  to  the  spot  described,  and 
found  a  hickory  sapling,  blazed  by  a  tomahawk, 
and,  at  a  distance,  a  poplar  sapling,  with  a 
similar  blazed  spot  and,  between  the  two,  a 
large  oak,  all  of  which  had  been  definitely  pic- 
tured out  by  the  Indian.    But,  upon  felling  the 
oak,  not  a  sign  of  bees  or  honey  was  to  be  found. 
A  few  days  after,  he  met  the  Indian,  whom  he 
immediately  accused  of  lying  to  him.  Schier- 
hess looked  sternly  at  McKane,  and  asked  if 
he  did  not  u  find  the  two  saplings,  blazed  by  a 
tomahawk,  and  the  oak  between  them,"  to 
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which  McKanc  assented.    "  Well,"  said  the  In- 
dian, "  there  were  two  truths  to  one  lie,  heap 
clam  better  than  a  white  man  do"  and  pulled 
out  some  money  and  repaid  McKune.  Among 
the  early  industries  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned, was  the  tannery,  in  1847.  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  village  of  Osceola.    Amos  Souder 
"  hung  out  a  calf-tail "  anil  offered  to  pay  "  cash 
for  hides  and  pelts."    Mr.  Souder  continued 
this  business  some  twelve  years,  converting  the 
local  supply  into  leather  for  the  Sandusky 
City  market.    The  tan-yard  has  never  l>een  re- 
paired, and  at  present  the  township  "  sports " 
no  tan-vats.      Another   enterprise   that  has 
ceased  to  be  carried  on  is  the  saleratus  manu- 
factory.   In  1358.  R.  (r.  Perry  launched  forth 


in  1802,  to  A.  N.  Stoncbreakcr.    After  five 
years,  it  again  changed  hands.    Judd  and 
Deck  being  the  purchasers.    In  1S07,  Garrett 
Zeigler  invested  in  the  property,  and  was  the 
sole  proprietor  for  four  years,  when  it  was 
again  sold.  Mr.  Stull  being  the  buyer.  After 
owning  it  from  1871  to  1873,  be  took,  as  a 
partner.  Mr.  A.  N.  Phillips,  who  is  at  present 
running  the  mill  at  its  full  capacity,  both  ftw 
local  custom  and  general  trade.     Enough  has 
incidentally  been  mentioned  already,  concern- 
ing the  roads  of  Todd,  to  give  the  general 
reader  some  idea  of  their  former  condition.  Be- 
ing so  densely  covered  with  timber  as  was 
this  township,  the  roads  when  ouce  hewn  for 
wagon  passengers,  were  scarcely  excised  to 


Donated  pearl-ash  for  the  many  matrons  in  the 
bread-baking  business.     The    fiscal  returns 
were  too  meager  to  warrant  a  continuation, 
and  this  business  was  followed  no  more  in 
Todd,  at  the  end  of  four  years'  trial.    The  most 
lucrative  pursuit  for  the  capital  employed,  as 
well  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the 
village,  is  the  manufacturing  of  lime.  This 
trade,  that  was  opened  up  by  Rishop  Tuttle'scx- 
perimental  burning,  has  been  continually  en- 
gaged in    until  the  present  date.  William 
Miller  and  the  three  sons  of  S,  1).  Suavely  are 
the  principal  parties  now  engaged  in  the  traffic  ; 
David,  Joseph  and  Moses  Suavely,  each  run- 
ning kilns,  which,  with  Mr.  Miller's,  makes  in 
all  from  200  to  250  kilns  that  are  annually 
burned,  realizing,  on  the  average.  $50  per  kiln. 
They  supply  the  neighboring  towns  for  build 
ing  and  gas  purposes  at  $18  per  bushel,  deliv- 
ered. 

The  only  grist-mill  of  any  special  note,  is  the 
present  Limestone  Island  Mill,  situated  in  the 


his  capital  and  started  to  manufacture  the  car-  j  the  sun's  rays  an  hour  per  day.  ami,  when  cut 

into  ruts,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  ot 
August,  they  were  not  free  from  water  and  mud 
the  entire  year.    Various  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  wealth  of  the  township  baa 
not  warranted  making  any  permanent  improve- 
ment as  yet.    The  plank  road,  leading  l"r<»m 
Bucyrus  "to  Osceola,  was  only  temporarily  of 
any  value.    The  boards,  cxjiosed  to  sun  and 
water,  were  soon  warped  and  loosened,  making 
the  board  track  impassable  for  vehicles  alter  a 
few  years'  usage.    By  an  efficient  system  <>t 
drainage  ami  grading,  the  roads  for  most  of  the 
year  are  as  passable  as  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  of  greater  age  and  wealth. 
If  the  couplet,  now  so  trite,  of  J.  G-  Whittles 

"Of  alt  Bad  wunla  <>f  ltmif"P»r  B*l« 
The  saddest  >irc  lh«M.  it  »fff>l  bcen  " 
ever  fell  with  force  upon  the  cars  of  mortal, 
it  was  doubly  emphatic  to  the  early  settlers 
and  organizers  of  the  village  of  Osceola.  That 
which  Irving  has  written  concerning  the  pris- 
tine appearance  of  a  spot,  now  far  more  famous 


J 


casten  edge  of  the  village,  upon  what  was  for-    in  history  than  the  stream  and  surroundings 
merly  an  island  in  the  Broken  Sword.    It  was    this  village,  but  certainly  not  more  romantic, 
built  as  a  water-mill,  in  1854,  by  David  Neely,  j  with  some  modification,  would  be  applicable  to 
the  dam  was  destroyed  in  18(50.  and  the  race    Osceola.  "  Wildness  and  savage  majesty  reigned 
is  now  '•  run  "  out.   Mr.  Neely  sold  the  property  i  on  the  borders  of  her  stream.    The  hand  o 
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cultivation  hail  not  yet  laid  down  the  .lark  lor-    the  one  at  th*  north  ~e  u  •  ~^T,  

est  and  timed  the  f«.,.t„r  "  rth  ol  Mnm  :»  H'Sfh  street, 

nor       ,1   '  L      r        •    ,  T',e  VUIa"e  ,,erivt"'  iLs  <"'P"<>nious  and  poetical 

an  .nnun.eral.le  vnnetv  of  insects  which  filled    pathizer  with  him  in  hi-  tragt. d ath  C 
one      W    7  S,n,Uge'  ,Wl  "0l  inhtt™°»io-    8-ted  his  as  a  very  ...itahlo  n^cto^th.  « 
r  1  whip-poor-will,  who.    inexcusable  carelessness,  the  orthography  h,s 

2 *   witTl,^  'Tr^^T^  «>   -O-la."  omittmgtc 

on  e  moan,,,*,    The  mind  (  The  Postal  Department  having  written  to  Mr 

?£S£?"  ,nt°  *  ■**  '  the  present  Postmaster,  for  the  way 

rcl  a    7   1  th8t  VagUe,y  eChOC,,    10  gSVC  1>rt"VreUCU  to  tht'  Although 

Jjcrc  hanee  !"  ' .  "™ <  "°W  ™l  »l»en  startled,  the  two  orthographic,  are  still  used,  busing 
KT(ll.,nu.  In  the  whoop  of  some  straggling  men  and  others  from  a  distance  use  the  origi- 
'"'  11,0  ,lr'-,  v  ^  »  wolf  dealing     nal  spelling;  which  should  he  pres.  rved. 

The  company  employed  Mr.  Adam  Hair.  Mc- 
Cauley  and  others  to  clear  on"  the  underbrush, 
and  mark  out  more  distinctly  the  streets  and 


f 


forth  upon  his  nightly  prowl  ings.  '  This  beauti- 
ful description  is  not  too  highly  colored  to  be 

an  appropriate  one  for  the  scenes  ami  snr- 

I  e  rk  .  i  "**""  uioie  uismicny  inc  streets,  and 

nt  ings  ot  Osceola  within  less  than  a  half-  put  up  some  cabins  previous  to  the  public  sale 
"•niury  past.    The  capitalists  of  the  surround-    of  lots  in  1SIK    The  rise  and  growth  of  the 


>ng  country,  attracted  by  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  Broken  Sword,  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  upon  the  i>ossessions  of  their  un- 
Civilized  neighbors. 

The  original  plat  of  Osceola  was  one  of  the 
first  sections  purchased  in  1837,  na  above  men 


village  can  be  best  understood  by  listening  to 
the  story  of  Messrs.  Winstcad,  Tuttlc.  Keith  and 
others  who  participated  in  constructing  the 
•  citadel  and  building  the  outer  walls,"  which, 
in  substance,  is  as  follows :  "  The  Osceola 
Company  bad  spared  no  pains  to  advertise  ex 


 ,  —        . v,  tutu   1  w«M|'i«u^  in/  [jama  to  iiuveruse  ex- 

toned,  by  the  Osceola  Company,  combed  of  I  tensively  the  inten<le<|  change  of  the  county  scat 
ucyrus  and  Marion  capitalists.    Karly  in  the    to  the  new  and  centrally  located  village  ofOsce- 
oilowmg  year,  a  portion  of  the  forest  upon  the    ola,  upon  the  Broken  Sword.    Young  men  of 
north  bank  of  the  Broken  Sword,  in  central    enterprise  and  old  men  with  capital  were  eager 
d,  was  measured  by  the  agents  of  the  com-    to  invest  in  the  choice  lots.    It  became  a  matter 
Pany  for  the  laying-out  of  a  new  county  seat,  I  of  exciting  interest  to  the  neighboring  farmer 
ma  ing  the  main  street  east  ami  west,  ninety     who  thought  himself  so  fortunate  as  to  be  an 


;  and.  at  the  crossing  of  the  north  and  south 
road,  of  same  width,  was  left  a  square,  the  lat- 
ter  deriving  its  name  from  the  stream  it  crosses. 
ls  designated  Broken  Sword  avenue.  There 
are  six  streets  running  parallel  with  the  avenue, 
ginning  at  the  third  one  west,  as  First  street. 
Ihe  one  running  with  the  stream  and  parallel 
WltU  Main<  «as  christened  Water  street,  and 


owner  of  the  suburbs  of  the  county  seat,  so  that, 
by  the  day  of  sale,  anxious  bidders,  with  wise 
looks,  hung  close  to  the  auction  block  to  be 
first  to  get  corner  lots."  Some  had  the  num- 
bered lots  drawn  upon  a  plat  of  the  village, 
which  they  would  slyly  consult.  As  the  crier 
would  call  out  the  lucky  numbers  they  would 
rush  up  and  invest  their  all.    Lots  in  suburbs 
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sold  from  $18  to  $20,  while  the  comer  loU 
reached  $195,  a  sum  that  would  have  purchased 
half  that  many  acres  within  a  mile  of  the  site 
before  the  county-sent  boom  was  let  loose, 
u  The  gulled  and  inexperienced  real-estate  dealer 
would  urge  his  less  credulous  neighbor  over 
logs  and  underbrush  to  the  coveted  spot  of  his 
possession,  and  expatiate  upon  his  blocks  aud 
laden  store  rooms  about  to  be.    Upon  the  square 
was  a  well  only  six  feet  deep,  brimful  of  water, 
that  the  future  business  men  and  citizens  would 
frequent,  and  discuss  the  excellent  qualities  aud 
the  purity  of  the  liquid  as  '  sweet  as  spring 
water.' "    Under  the  excitement  the  lots  were 
all  disposed  of,  the  only  strange  matter  being 
that  the  company  did  not  reserve  auy  real  estate 
for  future  speculation.    The  Bucyrus  capitalists 
were  found  to  have  changed  their  mind  shortly 
afterward,  and  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  have  the  counties  of  Crawford 
and  Marion  so  divided  as  to  throw  Bucyrus  in 
a  more  central  point,  that  she  might  retain  the 
county  seat,  and  erect  the  new  county  of  Wyan- 
dot.   This  was  consummated  in  1845.  which 
punctured  the  bubble  that  the  Osceoleans  so 
credulously  believed  a  reality.   The  Hon.  Mc- 
Cutcheon/thcn  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  with 
the  understanding  among  his  constituents  at  the 
new  village  that  he  would  advocate  the  locating 
of  the  county  seat  at  their  city,  was  found  to 
have  voted  upon  and  advocated  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.    The  contents  of  the  well  in  the 
square,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  new  town 
at  the  day  of  the  sale,  were  Boon  exhausted.  Op 
investigation,  it  was  found  to  have  been  dug  the 
day  previous  by  Adam  Bair  and  filled  with 
water  carried  in  buckets  from  the  Broken  Sword 
by  Bair  and  Turner.    When  it  was  verified  that 
"  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed ;  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be  known  ;" 
and  no  further  hope  of  obtaining  the  "  capital," 
Mr.  Tuttle,  their  first  merchant  and  manufact- 
urer, among  others,  withdrew  to  Upper  San- 
dusky and  other  points  of  more  promise,  to  en- 
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gage  in  business.    John  Turner  was  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  merchandizing  until  the  Mexican 
war  in  which  he  enlisted,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him.    Jacob  Yost  remained,  and  con- 
tinued his  trading  with  the  Indians.    Mr.  \ost 
has  the  credit  of  having  built  the  first  frame 
dwelling-house,  which  stood  upon  the  lot  join- 
ing Mr.  Grnbb'i  store  lot.    Previous  to  the 
building  of  the  present  town  hall,  a  plain  square 
frame  building  at  north  central  of  the  town, 
the  public  business  was  conducted  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  the  village  schoolhouse.  Thetown^ 
I  having  failed  to  secure  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
1  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad,  evidently  can  never 
be  a  commercial  center  of  any  prominence,  al- 
though at  present,  with  her  rural  wealth  aud 
lime  traffic,  she  does  a  thriving  local  trade,  ner 
principal  merchants  at  present  are  Mr.  (»ruob, 
who  purchased  bis  store  building  of  Rodne) 
Pool,  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  first  store 
building  of  the  village.    Richard  T.  Gamgus 
owns  one  of  the  principal  miscellaneous  stores, 
at  present  dealing  in  dry  goods,  groceries  and 
hardware.    Mr.  (iarrigus  has  also  the  posts 
department  connected  with  his  store-room,  ot 
which  he  is  the  Postmaster.    Samuel  Tctreccn 
is  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  busi- 
ness.   The  first  aud  only  drug  store  of  the  town 
is  the  present  room  at  the  northwest  corner  or 
the  square,  fitted  up  in  the  summer  of  1880  lor 
that  business  by  Thomas  Kelly,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  divine  services  in  this  village  were 
held  in  the  cabins  of  the  devotees  of  their  fa.tU 
soon  after  the  organization  of  the  township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zach  Lea,  residents  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  township,  led  these  cottage  meetings 
as  early  as  1838.  through  whose  labors  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  society  was  established, 
which  afterward  built  the  first  Methodist  hpis- 
copal  Church  in  Benton.  Bdward  and  B*» 
Kellogg,  neighbors  of  Mr.  Lea,  were  Universal- 
is* But  no  organization  of  this  faith  was  es- 
tablished   in  the    immediate   vicinity,  their 
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principal  place  of  worship  l>cing  at  Osceola. 
There  being  no  churches  in  the  rural  portions 
of  Todd,  her  church  history  is  mostly  connected 
with  that  of  the  village,  which  is  so  complex 
and  limited  that  an  accurate  analysis  would  be 
of  as  little  interest  as  profit  to  "the  writer  or 
the  reader.    In  brief,  it  is  ;is  follows  :  The 
early  history  of  the  denominations,  which  in- 
cluded, between  the  years   1838   and  1845. 
Methodist Campbellite,  Brethren.  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Universal ists.  with  an  occasional 
Quaker,  shows  that  they  believed  more  in  H  fu- 
sion "  at  this  comer  of  the  •  moral  heritage  " 
than  is  customary  for  such  a  variety  of  "  isms  " 
differing  so  widely  in  doctrinal  dogmas. 

Coroiug  from  so  many  sections  of  the  country 
as  did  these  first  dwellers,  it  was  not  strange 
that  their  religious  views  were  equal!  v  as  va- 
rious.   Bm  the  daily  race  they  had,  in  common, 
for  'bread  and  butter,"  rapidly  broke  down 
inbred  prejudices,  and  mollified  their  feelings 
of  hostility  usually  harbored  against  all  creeds 
but  their  own.    No  single  denomination  hav- 
ing the  resources  to  build  an  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice, they  all  worshiped  for  the  first  ten  years 
in  the  schoolhouse  situated  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  brick  school  building,  which,  as  the 
citizens  say,  «  Never  was  allowed  to  grow  cold 
from  September  till  May."  School  through  the 
day.  and  every  night  some  denomination  would 
conduct  services  therein,  and  upon  the  Sabbath, 
as  late  as  1853-54,  two  ministers  of  different 
denominations    would    hold   union  services, 
preaching  to  the  same  chosen  Bced.    The  first 
work  wrought  in  their  midst  by  laborers  from 
abroad,  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  society 
in  1832-40,  by  Rev.  George  Reid  and  J.  B. 
Robinson,  both  of  Bucyrus.    The  first  minister 
receiving  any  salary  came  from  Bucyrus,  the 
Rev.  Mathews,  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  He 
began  evangelizing  this  people  at  stated  inter- 
vals in  1845-46.    Jacob  Snavely  and  William 
Gordon  were  the  official  "pillars "of  this  or- 
ganization.    In  the  same  year,  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  denomination  was  organized  into  a 
distinct  body,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Royce 
the  leading  workers  being  Jesse  Jaquith,  M. 
Hough,  John  Welsh.  It  was  incorporated  at 
this  date  into  Melmore  Circuit,  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference. The  following  are  among  the  early 
ministers  : 

Rev  H  enry  Warner,  preacher  in  charge,  and 
Rev.  0.  W.  Collier  his  colleague,  1850-51  ; 
Rev.  Henry  Warner,  P.  C,  Rev.  T  J.  Monnett, 
Col.,  1852-53;  Rev.  Luke  S.  Johnson.  P.  C, 
Rev.  William  It.  Kistler,  Col..  1853-54  ;  Ret. 
Thomas  Thompson  (supply) ;  Rev.  William  C. 
Heustiss,  P.  C.  Rev.  William  Spafford,  1854-55  ; 
Rev.  Ralph  Wilcox,  P.  C,  Rev.  Uri  Richards. 
Col.,  1855-56. 

This  Methodist  Episcopal  preaching  point 
was  never  recognized  as  a  charge,  until  the 
organization  effected  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Stephen  Fant,  under  whom  the  circuit  has 
been  definitely  limited  and  a  parsonage  pur- 
chased, and  other  improvements  that  give  it 
more  prestige  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
history. 

A ik m'  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  United  Breth- 
ren Society  became  a  separate  body  of  worship- 
ers. M.  L.  Simons  and  Samuel  Swisher  hav- 
ing organized  a  class  which  received  preach- 
ing for  several  years  at  the  frame  schoolhouse. 
The  early  ministers  were  Revs.  Tablor,  Wicks 
and  Downing.  Rev.  Long  is  their  present 
Pastor.  This  society  at  present  is  perhaps  the 
wealthiest,  and  has  the  largest  congregation. 

The  Campbellites  were  one  of  the  strongest 
organizations  of  the  village  from  1850  to  I860, 
numbering  at  that  time  thirty  or  more  members. 
The  patriotism  of  their  disciples  drew  so  upon 
the  society  that  they  were  not  re-organized 
subsequent  to  the  war.  Their  first  minister  and 
organizer  was  the  talented  and  educated  Rev. 
Andrew  Burns,  brother  of  Htm.  B.  Burns,  of 
Mansfield. 

Among  the  others  that  are  remembered  as 
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prominent  is  Rev.  Doeling,  of  Mnrioa  The 
members  of  this  faith  at  present  are  united 
with  congregations  in  neighboring  villages. 

The  Sunday-school  work  of  the  township 
and  village  has  been  conducted  in  unison  for  a 
greater  period,  and  more  harmoniously,  than 
the  other  theoptieustic  labors  in  the  church,  the 
first  regular  Sunday-school  having  been  organ 
ized  and  conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
CnpL  J.  Wert  in  the  summer  of  184t>.  For 
seven  years  this  union  Sunday-school  was  con- 
ducted in  the  day-school  house,  with  an  attend- 
ance varying  from  seventy  to  eighty  pupils. 

In  the  summer  of  1^54.  the  union  school 
was  transferred  to  the  Tinted  Brethren  Church, 
shortly  after  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
portion  of  the  school  withdrew,  and  organized, 
with  Eli  Evans  as  Superintendent,  enrolling,  on 
an  average,  thirty  scholars. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  two  denominations 
would  conduct  union  schools,  until  1860  :  since 
that  date,  both  denominations  have  held  yearly 
sessions,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty  to  fifty 
pupils  each.  One  of  the  ablest  apostles  of  ab- 
stinence, who  has  left  an  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  section,  was 
Mrs.  Trimble,  of  Bueyrus,  mother  of  W.  C. 
Trimble,  now  of  Mansfield.  Her  individual 
efforts  resulted  in  some  immediate  fruits,  and 
led  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  her 
hearers. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  situated  southwest 
of  the  village,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  square.  The  structure  had  all  the  pioneer 
provisions  and  improvements  that  were  then 


attainable;  a  roomy  fire-place,  stick  chimney, 
doors  and  windows,  with  the  true  Ruskin  arch, 
benches  and  writing  desks  made  from  original 

designs. 

The  lirst  school  was  opened  op  and  conducted 
by  Miss  Jane  Snavely  in  the  summer  of  1839. 
receiving  $10  per  month.  She  was  succeeded 
in  the  winter  term  by  her  brother,  at  $15  per 
month.  The  first  building  used  for  school  pur- 
poses within  the  city  limits  of  Osceola,  was  a 
log  cabin,  a  former  domicile  of  the  red  man. 
This  was  used  but  two  short  terms,  when  a 
neat,  square-log  building  was  erected,  especially 
for  school  purposes,  on  the  site  of  the  preseut 
brick  school  building.  This  last  cabin  was  re- 
placed, in  18  Hi.  by  a  frame  edifice,  which  served 
for  academic  purposes  until  1855,  when  the 
Methodist  Church  purchased  the  properly,  and 
another  frame  building,  consisting  of  two  sto- 
ries ami  three  rooms,  built  by  John  Dome  and 
R.  T.  (larrigus,  contractors,  on  the  same  spot. 
The  line  brick  structure,  with,  at  present,  two 
departments,  immediately  succeeded  the  second 
frame.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Kimmis 
&  Cowers,  at  a  bid  of  $3,400.  The  A  divis- 
ion enrolls,  at  present,  fifteen  males  and  twenty 
females — Mr.  E.  N.  Jump,  teacher.  Room  B 
enrolls  twenty-OIK!  males  and  twenty-one  fe- 
males—Miss Mary  Jones,  of  Huevrus,  teacher. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  in  school 
matters  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  line  build- 
ing, considering  the  limited  number  of  pupils  : 
and  the  choice  of  such  competent  instructors  as 
the  present  corps. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CRANBERRY  TOWNSHIP     DESCRIITIVE —  EARLY  SETTLEMENT —  INDIANS  CRANBERRY  M  \R8H  

INDUSTRIES — NEW  WASHINGTON-SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  US, 
•T^HIS  township  derives  it*  name  from  the    Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the 

SouthCJ^n81Ve  Cranb!rry  man,h  lying  iD  thG  Uuitoi  SUtea  for  his  firet  term'  ^  settler* 
wuu  western  part.    As  far  as  can  be  learned,    in  Chatfleld  came  to  the  cabin  of  Joshua  fjhil- 

T.T  °f  ,tj*  crt>atl°"  irrevocably  lost  cote,  in  Cranberry,  to  poll  their  votes,  render- 
when  the  court  bouse  was  burned,  soon  after  the  ing  it  certain  that  the  latter  township  had  been 
»Uon  of  the  county.    The  township  is  [  created  a  year  or  two  previously  and  that  its 


peculiarly  situated,  comprising  land  lying  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  known  after  1820.' as  the  New  Pur- 
chase. The  three  tiers  of  sections  on  the  east 
belonged  to  the  "Three-Mile  Strip,"  a  narrow 
tract  of  land  lying  next  east  of  the  boundary 
mentioned  above,  and  the  tier  of  sections  on 
the  west  and  the  fractional  tier  lying  next  east 
of  the  western  tier,  were  portions  of  the  New 
Purchase.  That  |x>rtion  of  the  township  lying 
east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  New  Pur- 


officers  had  been  duly  elected.  There 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  votes  cast  at  the  time, 
seven  of  them  coming  from  Cranberry,  and  the 
remainder  from  Chatfleld  or  other  townships. 
In  the  year  1835.  when  Sandusky  Township 
was  divided  and  Jackson  Township  created. 
Sections  34,  35  and  36  were  annexed  to  Cran- 
berry, and,  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  the 
township  at  that  time  took  its  present  size  and 
shape.  It  lies  wholly  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Ohio  water-shed,  and  is  drained  on  the 


j       —         *  uuiw  nain-sucu,  ujiu  its  uraineo  on  me 

cnase,  was  sun-eyed  in  1807,  by  Maxfield  Lud-  |  northern  and  eastern  sides  by  several  leading 


•ow,  but  it  was  not  until  after  1820  that  I 

of  the  township  was  laid  out  into 
sections.    In  February,  1820,  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  to  organize  a  number  of 
counties  out  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  New 
I  urchase.  and  Crawford  County  was  among 
the  number  organized.    These  new  counties 
were  sun-eyed  and  laid  off  into  townships  and 
sections,  but  the  townships  were  at  first  known 
only  by  their  numbers  and  ranges.  Afterward, 
when  settlers  began  to  come  in,  the  townships 
were  christened,  so  to  speak,  and  the  necessary 
officers  elected.    The  boundaries  of  Cranberry 
have  been  frequently  changed,  and,  in  early 
tmies,  were  not  as  they  are  at  present.  When 
«t  Bret  received  its  name  is  indeterminate. 
«rt  't  is  quite  certain  that,  in  1827,  it  was 
known  as  Cranberry,  and,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluded the  present  Chatfleld  Township,  and 
Perhaps  others.    This  is  true,  because,  when 


tributaries  of  Huron  River,  and  on  the  western 
side  by  Sycamore  Creek,  a  winding  branch  of 
Sandusky  River.    This  creek  has  its  source  in 
the  cranberry   marsh.    The   surface  of  the 
township  is  generally  flat,  though  in  the  north- 
ern half  it  l>eeomcs  gently  undulating.  Here 
are  seen  evidences  of    those  glacial  ridges 
which  run  east  and  west  across  Northern  Ohio, 
although  they  are  broken  and  irregular.  The 
soil  is  deep  and  black,  and  largely  alluvial  in 
the  southern  half,  while  in  the  northern  portion 
it  assumes  a  lighter  color,  and  contains  quite  a 
percentage  of  course  sand  and  heavy,  tenacious 
clay.    This  clay  is  excellent  for  brick,  tile  and 
pottery,  and  has  been  thus  used.    The  soil  has 
great  strength,  and  year  after  year  the  same- 
crop  can  be  raised  on  one  piece  of  land,  with- 
out any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  produced.    The  drift  deposits  are 
deep,  and  no  stream  has  yet  cut  through  them 
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far  enough  to  expose  the  underlying  rock.  No 
quarries  have  yet  heen  opened.  A  few  sulphur 
springs  and  wells  are  found,  though  there  are 
none  of  any  great  value  or  note. 

The  soil,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  sadly  j 
needed  artificial  drainage,  and  it  has  only  been  I 
comparatively  late  that  the  large  ponds  of  stag- 
nant water  have  been  turned  into  some  of  the 
neighboring  streams.    Until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  cranberry  marsh  (or  "  mash,"  as 
it  was  called  by  the  old  settlers^  was  never 
wholly  dry,  and,  during  wet  seasons,  the  water, 
in  many  places,  was  two  feet  deep.    This  iB  the 
largest  and  almost  the  only  cranberry  marsh  in 
the  county.    It  comprises  about  two  thousand 
acres,  and  was  known  far  and  near  by  trappers 
and  hunters  in  early  years.    All  the  varieties 
of  game,  when  pursued  by  the  hunter  or  his 
dogs,  would  "  take  a  bee  line  "  for  this  marsh, 
as  its  impassable  and  intricate  mazes,  like  those 
of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  became  an  exasper- 
ating perplexity  to  those  wishing  to  get  out 
It  was  here  that  many  an  exciting  hunt  took 
place  in  winter  time,  while  yet  the  Indians 
roamed  the  forest  aisles.    This  marsh  was  well 
known  to  all  the  early  settlers  in  neighboring 
townships,  who  came,  when  the  water  was  cov- 
ered with  ice,  to  trap  wolves,  foxes,  mink  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals.    Prior  to  1820,  the 
larger  varieties  of  animals  abounded,  and  the 
enterprising  hunter,  if  he  had  the  necessary 
courage  and  skill,  could  penetrate  the  marsh 
and  kill  a  panther  or  bear.    But  the  rapid  set- 
tlement of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  skillful  hunters,  soon 
drove  these  animals  into  regions  farther  re- 
moved from  human  habitations.    The  Indians 
also  soon  found  that  they  had  no  interests  in 
common  with  the  white  race,  and  they,  too, 
turned  toward  the  setting  sun,  no  doubt  sor- 
rowfully thinking — 

"  Ob.  why  docs  the  white  man  follow  my  path, 
Like  a  hound  on  a  tiger's  track? 
Uoes  the  flush  on  ray  cheek  awaken  his  wrath  ? 
Does  ho  coTet  the  bow  at  ray  back  T  " 


r 


■ » 

sec 


There  were  extensive  camps  of  nomadic  Wy- 
andots  in  the  northern  part  of  Cranberry  as 
late  as  1825.  but  after  that  their  visits  became 
less  frequent,  and,  in  1835,  hat!  ceased  alto- 
gether.   A  large  band  of  them  had.  for  many 
years  prior  to  1825,  camped,  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  on  a  small  stream  in  the  northern 
part    The  location  was  quite  valuable,  as.  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  frozen  swamps  were  easily 
penetrated,  and  afforded  excellent  trapping  and 
hunting  ground.    There  was  an  enchantment 
about  the  circular  hunts  that  was  irresistible 
and  it  must  have  been  wildly  exciting  to 
several  hundred  Indian  hunters  surround  half 
a  township,  and  then  begin  to  move  toward  a 
common  center,  hallooing  and  beating  up  the 
bushes,  driving  the  frigbteued  animals  before 
them.    Often  scores  of  animals  of  different  va- 
rieties were  inclosed  within  the  "magic  circle, 
and,  greatly  frightened  by  the  whooping  and 
noise,  ran  wildly  from  side  to  side  until  com- 
pletely tired  out  when  they  were  shot. 

In  the  winter  of  1824-25,  about  seventy-five 
Indians  organized  a  big  hunt,  just  after  a  deep 
snow  of  about  fifteen  inches.    It  bad  thawed 
some  the  day  before,  and  the  surface  of  I 
snow  was  covered  with  a  thick  crust 
hat!   been  bitterly  cold  weather  for 
weeks,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes 
solid,  and  upon  this  came  the  deep  snow.  TW 
Indians  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent day  for  the  hunt.    In  order  to  secure  as 
much  game  as  possible,  the  hunters  surround 
a  section  of  country  about  five  miles  in  diame- 
ter, the  center  of  which  was  the  cranberry 
marsh.    Five  or  six  white  settlers  were  present 
-Charles  Doney,  George  Byers,  possibly  one 
of  the  Chilcotes,  and  one  or  two  from  Auburn 
Township.    The  march  began  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  purposely  Blow  to  give 
the  frightened  animals  abundant  opportunity 
to  become  tired  by  constant  running.  About 
11  o'clock,  the  lines  were  closed  enough  to 


There 
several 


make  it  advisable  to  begin  the  slaughter. 
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otherwise  the  animals  might  break  through  the 
line  and  escape.  A  small  herd  of  deer,  seven 
or  eight  in  number,  were  killed.  Several  ml 
foxes,  wolves  and  wild-eats  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  hunt  was  barren  of  anticipated  re- 
]  suite,  and  the  hunters,  one  and  all.  were  sadly 
disappointed.  Expressions  of  mortification 
came  in  guttural  tones  from  all  sides.  ( )ne  old 
Indian,  the  chief  of  the  band,  scowled  and  said. 
"  Tgh  !  no  bear ;  hunt  no  good."  The  hunters 
had  felt  sure  of  several  bears  and  panthers 


probability  is  that  no  cabin  was  built  until  after 
1 820.  A  Mr.  Bergin  settled  on  the  old  Cory  farm 
as  early  as  1824,  and  very  likely  the  year  he- 
fore.  He  built  a  small  log  cabin,  which  was 
raised  by  several  settlers  from  Auburn  Town- 
ship, who  were  his  nearest  neighbors.  By  1826, 
he  had  cleared  a  number  of  acres,  and  fenced 
them  with  rails.  Aaron  Cory,  who  came  to  the 
township  in  1826,  and  who  became  one  of  its 
most  enterprising  and  resj>ected  citizens,  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  was  an  ordained  minister 


At  the  time  of  the  hunt,  there  were  only  three    of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    He  pos- 


or  four  families  in  the  township  ;  but,  in  1833, 
the  settlement  l>cgan  in  earnest.    The  land  was 
wet  and  unproductive,  and  the  earliest  settlers 
who  desired  farms  passed  on  to  drier  localities. 
It  thus  came  to  pass  that  adjacent  townships 
were  settled  earlier  than  Cranberry.    But  it  was 
soon  seen  that,  on  account  of  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  the  low  land  was  destined 
to  lie  reclaimed,  and  the  pioneers  began  "  buying 
for  a  song  "  large  tracts  of  swampy  land.  Even 
the  cranberry  marsh,  which  no  one  at  that  dav, 
imagined  would  ever  be  dry  and  finally  culti- 
vated, has  been  cleared  and  drained,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  will  be  turned  up  with  the 
Plow.    The  first   settler  who  purchased  the 
marsh  (and  his  name  is  forgotten)  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  he  naturally  might,  that  the 
cranberries  that  grew  therein  were  rightfully 
his,  and  that  whoever  came  in  to  gather  them, 
without  his  sanction,  was  a  trespasser  and 
«>»ld  be  summarily  dealt  with.     He  then-fore 
announced  that  no  more  berries  were  to  be 
gathered  without  his  permission.    As  might  be 
expected,  no  one  paid  the  least  heed  to  his 
wishes,  but  continued  to  gather  even  more  ex- 
tensively than  before.    This  led  to  numerous 
quarrels,  that  only  ceased  when  the  berries 
grew  no  longer  in  paying  quantities  in  the 
marsh. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  is  so  uncertain, 
that  conjecture  is  presumptuous.  Even  the  early 


sessed  great  jK>rsonal  magnetism  and  an  iron 
will,  and  did  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  founding 
and  encouraging  church  and  school  organiza- 
tions.   He  came  from  New  Jersey  to  Tuscara- 
was County,  Ohio,  in  1802,  and.  after  remaining 
there  a  number  of  years,  changed  his  residence 
to  Richland  and  Wayne  Counties.  He  remained 
in  Cranberry  Township  until  his  death  in  1834, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.    Since  182C,  the 
Corys  have  been  among  the  most  distinguished 
and  far-seeing  citizens  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Crawford   County.     Thomas,   the  son  of 
Aaron  Cory,  was  a  man  of  great  natural  prac- 
tical ability,  and  served  with  singular  fidelity 
in  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Nor 
have  the  present  generations  of  the  family  de- 
teriorated in  intellectual  vigor  or  moral  and 
social  usefulness.    One  of  the  county's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Ohio  Legislature  is  James  E. 
Cory,  who  was  the  author  of  several  legislative 
enactments,  and  who  is  just  beginning  his  ca- 
reer of  utility  to  the  county.    The  family  are 
distinguished  for  intelligence  and  uprightness 
of  character. 

In  the  year  1825.  Charles  Doney  built  a  log 
cabin  near  the  cranberry  marsh.  He  was  a 
skillful  hunter  and  trapper,  and  very  likely 
c  ame  to  that  locality  for  the  purpose  of  trap- 
ping the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  marsh. 
There  was  a  long,  narrow,  winding  ridge  ex- 
tending out  into  the  center  of  the  marsh 


traditions  throw  no  light  on  the  subject.    The    This  ridge  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
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trappers  by  Mr.  Doney,  and  soon  became 
known  as  Doney's  Point,  a  name  it  yet  retains. 
If  the  Indians  knew  of  its  existence,  they 
never  coinmunieatcd  their  knowledge  to  the 
settlers,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  care  to  have  their  trapping-grounds  in- 
vaded by  the  white  men.    Doney  had  come 
from  the  Nutmeg  State  a  few  years  previously, 
and  had  first  located  in  northern  Richland 
County  |  but,  having  to  depend  largely  upon 
his  rifle  for  a  living,  and  the  game  having  be- 
come scarce  and  shy  in  his  neighborhood,  he 
sold  his  land  and  hired  a  neighbor  to  convey 
himself  and  fami 


stronger  man,  and  he  determined  to  give  the 
thief  a  thrashing  that  would  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten.   He  took  the  ramrod  from  his  gun, 
and.  stepping  up,  began  laying  it  with  all  his 
strength  across  the  back  of  the  astonished 
brave   The  Indian  did  not  utter  a  wtnmper  dur- 
ing the  whole  flagellation,  although  the  blood 
flowed  freelv  from  his  back.   Finally,  Doney 
told  him  to  "Go!"  a  command  that  was 
obeyed  with  greater  haste  than  dign-ty.  Ije 
traps  were  not  molested  after  that  event,  me 
chastisement  had  wrought  a  radical  cure, 
d  hired  a  ne.gt.oor  to  convey       About  the  time  Aaron  Cory  located I  tat* 
ly  to  his  newtv  erected  cabin    township,  George  Myers  an  J- £ ~ 


in  Cranberry  Township.    He  cleared  sufllcient 
land  to  furnish  a  garden,  abundantly  large 
enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition  to  labor ;  but. 
after  it  had  been  fenced,  his  time  was  spent  in 
trapping,  hunting  and  preparing  the  skins  for 
market    He  became  well  known  to  the  In- 
dians, who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  so  skillful  a 
hunter  settling  near  the  marsh.    His  remain- 
ing there  could  but  result  in  loss  to  them- 
selves, and  they  began  to  destroy  his  traps  and 
steal  the  animals  caught  therein.    They  con- 
tinued to  annoy  him  for  some  time,  stealing 
many  valuable  furs  from  him,  and,  though  he 
began  to  exercise  vigilance  and  to  watch  care- 
fully, he  was  unsuccessful  until  one  morning, 
having  visited  one  of  his  traps,  he  discovered 
that  an  Indian  had  preceded  him,  had  torn  the 
log  trap  down,  and  had  stolen  the  animal  it 
contained.    He  started  rapidly  in  pursuit, 
knowing  that  the  thief  could  not  be  far  away, 
and  hoping  to  catch  him  before  he  reached  the 
j  reservation.    He  was  fortunate  enough  to  sur- 
prise the  Indian,  who  turned  quickly  around  to 
I  see  the  rifle  aimed  at  his  head.    The  Indian 
j  made  a  movement  as  if  about  to  leap  behind  a 


also  came  in  and  built  their  cabins.  Mje» 
purchased  the  land  where  New  Washington 
now  stands,  and  afterward  became  closely 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  that  village. 
Chilcotc  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  New  Washington.    He  bad  come  from 
one  of  the  Eastern  States  a  few  years  before, 
and  had  settled  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
but.  when  his  land  there  arose  considerably  in  | 
value,  he  sold  out  and  came  farther  into  tnc 
unsettled  forest  in  order  to  purchase  a  larger 
tract  of  land  with  the  money  at  bis  dispo&a . 
He  had  five  sons-John,  Nicodemus,  James, 
Joshua  and   Heathcote-and  two  or  three 
daughters.    These  children  married  and  setti 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  father's  farm,  and 
afterward   became   prominent  citizens  W 
father  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  decision 
of  character.    He  served  at  different  times  ■ 
nearly  all  the  township  offices,  and  was  innu- 
ential  in  opening  up  many  of  the  early  row W. 
His  descendants  are  yet  living  in°cl^^ 
counties.    A  young  man  named  "Oak  J 
dal  married  one  of  his  daughters  in  aoou 

1827     This  was  probably  the  first  marring  m 

.  .   ...,#r  i  pu- 


ii]  ai  ie  a  movement  as  u  mmui>  l<>  icajj  ucumu  u     xo_i.     a  ma  ™»o  — j  —  'feu- 

tree,  but  Doney  sternly  commanded  him  to  I  the  township.    Two  years  later,  a  young 
stand  still  or  be  shot.    He  ordered  the  Indian  t  ton  named  Zipsic  came  to  Squire  f 
to  cast  his  rifle  and  tomahawk  upon  the  '  asked  for  explicit  directions  as  to  the 
ground,  and  the  crestfallen  redskin  reluctantly  I  operandi  of  getting  married.    Boner  in 
obeyed.    Doney  was  much  the   larger  and  |  him  of  the  legal  steps  necessary,  an  , 
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two  days  afterward,  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  Squire  had  left  his  bed,  the  young  fel- 
low again  presented  himself,  accompanied  by 
his  "  future  happiness,"  and  said  he  had  come 
to  get  married.  The  Squire  "  tied  the  knot," 
and  the  happy  couple  departed.  A!. out  a 
week  afterward,  as  Boner  was  weeding  his 
garden,  Zipsie  appeared  and  came  up  to  him 
with  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  shook  the 
Squire  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"Wie  gehts,  Mishter  Boner,  wie  gehts  !  you 
did  got  me  a  flrsh  shtrate  wife  dot  time."  The 
Squire  congratulated  the  happy  fellow,  and  in- 
formed him  that  married  life  was  always  the 
happier,  to  which  Zipsie  warmly  assented. 

James  Boner,  who  served  many  years  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  settled  in  southern  Cranlwrry 
about  1828.    He  was  an  intelligent  man.  and 
did  much  in  after  years  to  render  the  township 
an  inviting  locality  for  settlers.    Jacob  Shafcr. 
Jacob  Boyer.  Christopher  Faulk  and  one  or  two 
others  established  themselves  near  New  Wash- 
ington in  1830.    Three  years  later,  a  large 
German  emigration  arrived  and  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  township.  Among  those  who 
came  were  George  Donnenwirth,  George  Klein. 
Warner  Raug,  Joseph  Worst,  John,  William  j 
and  Armstrong  Irwin,  William  and  Arthur 
Tildon,  William  Scott,  William  Hoover,  Henry 
Koehlcr,  George  Seifert,  George  Seiter.  Jacob  I 
Sangloff,   Fred   Weaver,   Timothy  McCarty, 
George  Strohacker,  Michael  Hartneck,  Adam 
High,  John  Robinson  and  many  others.  Nearly 
all  these  settlers  came  directly  from  Germany  to 
Cranberry  Township.    As  far  as  possible,  they 
chose  the  higher  lands,  but  many  of  them  built 
their  cabins  on  the  ridges  that  rose  almost  like 
islands  from  the  swamps.  They  seemed  to  have 
a  reckless  disregard  for  ague  and  the  various 
types  of  malarial  diseases.    With  no  hope  of 
"eeing  the  land  drained  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  they  went  to  work  to  let  in  the  sunlight, 
and  to  let  out  the  stagnant  water.  After  many 
years,  this  course  brought  the  desired  result, 


but  not  without  all  the  accompanying  hardships 
and  self-denials.    The  settlers  were  quiet,  uu 
obtrusive  and  industrious.     The  cranberry 
marsh  furnished  an  abundant  harvest  of  berries, 
and  it  also  furnished  to  those  of  sufficient  skill 
valuable  returns  in  the  way  of  furs.   The  cran- 
berries grew  on  short  stems  on  the  under  side 
of  long,  wiry  vines  that  crept  over  the  mosses 
and  sedges  growing  in  profusion  in  the  marsh. 
The  vines  did  not  grow  on  the  dry  ridges,  but 
sought  the  wet  grounds,  often  growing  out  of  the 
mud,  which  was  covered  with  several  inches  of 
water.    Cranlierry  picking  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  by  all  the  neighboring  settlers,  many 
of  whom  made  no  little  money  in  the  business. 
In  1824,  the  berries  sold  for  20  and  25  cents  per 
bushel.    They  steadily  increased  in  value,  the 
market  for  them  always  beiug  active.  In  1835, 
they  were  worth  75  cents  per  bushel,  and,  in 
1850,  had  arisen  to  about  $2.  Those  gathering 
the  berries — men   and  women — wore  long- 
legged  boots  to  keep  out  the  water,  and  as  a 
precaution  against  snake-bites.    A  section  of 
plank,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long, 
and  about  a  foot  wide,  was  taken,  and  around 
one  end  was  bound  a  tough  band  of  hickory 
bark,  forming  a  sort  of  box.    The  other  end 
of  the  plank  was  serrated,  the  teeth  being 
about  eight  inches  long.    Two  handles  were 
attached,  and  the  rude  implement  thus  com- 
pleted  was  used   in  gathering  cranberries. 
The  teeth  were  placed  over  one  of  the  long, 
slender  vines,  and  the  implement  was  held  so 
that,  when  it  was  pushed  along,  the  berries 
were  scooped  into  the  box  at  the  other  end. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  were  often  gathered 
in  one  day  with  this  implement.  The  cranberry 
season  began  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
lasted  nearly  two  months  ;  or,  rather,  it  lasted 
all  winter  and  the  next  spring.    But  few  were 
gathered  in  the  winter,  however,  owing  to  their 
being  frozen  in  the  ice.  As  soon  as  the  ice  had 
thawed  in  the  spring,  the  gathering  began 
again,  and  the  berries  obtained  at  this 
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were  considered  lictter  than  those  gathered  in 
the  fall,  as  less  sugar  was  required  to  prepare 
them  for  the  table.  Whole  families  turned  out 
during  the  eranlwrry  season,  and  the  marsh 
swarmed  with  settlers,  some  of  whom  came 
many  miles  and  remained  several  days,  camp- 
ing in  their  wagons.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
Of  berries  was  gathered  to  nil  the  wagon  bed, 
they  were  takeu  to  Sandusky,  or  some  other 
city,  aud  sold.  Some  families,  desiring  to  make 
the  most  of  the  marsh,  picked  day  and  night 
while  the  season  lasted.  The  berries  were 
heaped  on  some  dry  mound  near  by,  and  a 
member  of  the  family  was  detailed  to  guard 
anil  clean  them,  while  the  remaining  members 
picked  as  fast  as  they  could.  Although  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  grew  in  the  marsh,  they  were 
usually  all  gathered  long  before  the  season  had 
closed.  Several  incidents  are  related  where  the 
gatherers  were  severely  bitten  by  rattlesnakes, 
thou  gh  no  coses  are  recollected  where  death  re- 
sulted from  the  bite,  except,  perhaps,  the  death 
of  the  snake,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  reptile's 
indiscretion.  Joseph  Smith  and  Robert  Hilburu 
were  one  day  picking  in  the  marsh,  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  piercing  scream  near  them, 
and,  glaneing  quickly  around,  saw  a  woman,  dis- 
tant about  twenty  roils,  throw  her  arms  wildl>  in 
the  air  aud  sink  fainting  upon  the  ground.  They 
ran  to  her  assistance,  and.  as  there  happened  to 
be  no  water  near,  Robert  plunged  his  arm  down 
into  the  mud,  forming  a  well  after  a  small  pat- 
tern, which  was  quickly  filled  with  muddy 
water.  This  was  dashed  copiously  in  the  face 
of  the  unconscious  woman,  who  soon  revived. 
She  said  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake, 
ami  showed  a  small  wound  just  above  the 
ankle.  The  flesh  had  already  begun  to  swell, 
and  Smith  took  from  his  pocket  quite  a  quan 
tity  of  -dogleg"  tobacco,  and,  having  moist- 
ened a  moderately  large  "quid,"  applied  it  to 
the  wound.  After  a  few  minutes,  this  was  re- 
moved and  another  portion  applied,  and  the 
operation  was  repeated  until  all  the  tobacco 


hail  liecn  used.  The  woman  recovered  from 
her  nervous  shock  and  arose  to  her  feet.  She 
had  had  enough  of  cranberry  picking  that  day, 
aud  started  for  home.  Her  name  has  been  for- 
gotten. After  she  left,  a  large  rattlesnake 
was  killed  about  a  rod  from  where  she  had 
fallen.  It  was  evidently  the  same  one  that  had 
bitten  her.  In  1S5*>,  the  marsh  had  become  so 
dry  that  cranberries  no  longer  grew  there  iu 
paying  quantities.  It  must  be  'remembered 
that  cranl>errie8,  when  first  gathered,  were  full 
or  leaves,  moss  and  grass,  and  had  to  be 
cleaned  belore  they  were  taken  to  market.  A 
sort  of  ladder  was  made,  having  the  cross 
pieces  about  an  inch  apart.  When  emptied 
upon  this  rude  seivc.  the  berries  fell  through 
the  slits,  and  the  gras3,  etc.,  was  collected  on 
the  slats.  Large  quantities  of  l>erries  were 
cleaned  in  a  few  hours  by  means  of  this  rude 
screen. 

Nothing  iu  the  way  of  saw  or  grist-mills- 
tanneries,  manufactories,  schools,  villages,  or 
churches,  was  established  until  after  1H30. 
Prior  to  that  time,  flour  and  meal  were  obtained 
about  twenty  miles  north  on  the  Huron  River, 
except,  perhaps,  small  quantities,  which  were 
obtained  at  the  horse-mills— two  or  three— in 
Auburn  Township.  Household  supplies  were 
obtained  at  stores  in  Huron  and  Richland 
Counties,  or,  after  1823,  at  Bucyrus.  Some 
where  about  the  year  1S30,  N'ieodcmus  Cliil- 
cote  built  a  log  grist-mill  on  Broken  Knife 
Creek,  in  the  northwestern  part  Quite  a  sub 
stantial  dam  was  made  by  piling  logs  and 
brush  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  the  fall  ol 
the  year,  when  but  little  water  WW  Bowing 
I'pon  the  brush  and  logs,  large  quantities  of 
earth,  as  stony  as  could  be  found,  were  heaped, 
and  the  whole  dam  was  strongly  braced  by 
logs  being  driven  in  a  standing  position  in  the 
ground  and  resting  against  the  lower  frame- 
work of  the  structure.  Large  quantities  ol 
water  were  collected  and  used  economically 
as  fast  as  grain  was  brought  to  be  ground. 
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The  usual  "  nigger- head  "  stones  were  used, 
and  it  is  said  that  quite  a  superior  article  of 
flour  was  furnished.  How  long  the  mill 
remained  in  operation  is  uncertain.  It  proba- 
bly ran  six  or  seven  years.  Mr.  Chilcote  also 
operated  a  saw-mill  at  the  same  time.  The 
two  mills  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  race, 
and  both  were  built  of  logs,  although  the  grist- 
mill was  quite  a  large  building.  Both  stopped 
running  al>out  the  same  time.  Jefferson  Wal- 
lace liegan  making  cabinet-ware  in  the  southern 
part,  as  early  as  1842.  Many  of  the  citizens 
procured  useful  articles  of  household  furniture 
from  him.  The  furniture  was  usually  made  of 
the  best  walnut  timber,  and  was  substantially, 
rather  than  artistically,  made.  But  little  in 
the  way  of  mechanical  work  was  done  outside 
of  New  Washington. 

The  earliest  settlers  went  to  meeting,  and 
sent  their  children  to  school,  in  Auburn 
Township.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  trials 
under  which  the  early  settlers  labored.  When 
a  husband  and  wife,  having  a  large  family 
of  almost  helpless  children,  leave  the  enjoy- 
ments and  protection  of  settled  localities  and 
branch  out  into  the  forests  for  a  home,  where 
no  white  foot  has  yet  pressed,  and,  from  the 
unending  swamps  and  heav  v  woods,  endeavor 


large  family  used  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  jour- 
ney had  to  Ixj  repeated,  or  the  family  must  go 
without  bread. 

The  central  figure  in  the  township,  since 
1 833,  has  been  the  village  of  New  Washington, 
which  had  its  creation  at  the  time  of  the  Ger- 
man emigration  into  the  township,  and  since 
then  has  been  the  principal  emporium  for  the 
citizens.  As  previously  stated,  George  Myers, 
in  about  1826,  purchased  the  land  upon  which 
the  village  now  stands.  His  cabin  stood  near 
the  present  site  of  the  grist-mill,  and  was  a 
small,  unpretentious  building,  constructed  of 
round  logs.  He  was  industrious,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  earn  a  living  by  roving  the  woods 
in  quest  of  game,  or  by  spending  his  time  in 
endeavoring  to  outwit  his  neighbors  in  the 
cranberry  business,  he  began  to  clear  the  tim- 
ber from  his  land,  and  to  cut  channels  and 
trenches  to  convey  the  stagnant  water  into  the 
neighboring  streams.  He  was  a  short,  chubby 
man,  with  heavy  whiskers  which  stood  straight 
out  from  his  face,  giving  him  the  appearance, 
as  some  said,  of  a  "chipmunk."  This  fancied 
resemblance  procured  for  him  the  appellation 
of  "  Chipmunk "  Myers,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  familiarly  and  universally  known.  He  was 
very  energetic,  and,  in  time,  broke  himself 


[ 


to  make  a  living,  an  heroic  courage  is  shown  down  with  hard  work.    By  1833,  he  had  about 

which   is  rarely  seen  in  the  present  age  of  thirty  acres  cleared,  fenced  and  under  cultiva- 

"  sickly  sentimentality."  Such  a  course  requires  tion,  part  of  which  is  now  the  business  center 

a  superior  courage — a  courage  that  is  repaid  of  New  Washington.    On  the  3d  of  September, 

>n  nothing  but  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial.  1833,  he  secured  the  services  of  T.  C.  Swenoy, 


And  yet  settlers 


were  happy.    They  became 


the  surveyor  of  Crawford  County,  and  laid  out 


•nured  to  poverty  and  kindred  hardships,  and  thirty-one  lots  from  a  portion  of  his  cleared 
the  mobile  characteristic  of  human  nature  to  j  land.    He  named  the  village  New  Washington, 

derive  pleasure  from  any  and  all  surroundings  possibly  appending  the  adjective  to  prevent 

asserted  itself.   Abundant  venison  was  obtained  the  world  from  confounding  his  protege  with  a 

at  first,  but.  after  a  time,  this  l>ccame  scarce,  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Potomac.  The 

and  often  the  cabins  contained  no  food  for  days  sale  of  lojs  immediately  began,  but  the  growth 

together.     Flour  and  meal  were  obtained  by  of  the  town  at  first  was  slow.  It  was  sufficient- 


Pilgrimages  to  mill  on  horseback,  and,  when 
thus  obtained,  were  necessarilv  in  such  limited 


ly  removed  from  any  extensive  business  center 
to  insure  quite  a  lively  trade,  and  the  result  is 


quantities  that  three  or  four  bakings  for  a    that  the  town  has  been  blessed  from  the  first 
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with  merchants  who  were  well  patronized.  Thus,  in  sacks,  or  loose  in  wagons.  He  continued 
business  men  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  making  excellent  "  pearl  ash  M  for  about  eight 
keep  on  hand  large  stocks  of  first-class  goods,  years,  turning  out  an  average  of  nearly  fifteen 
Jacob  Hoover  was  likely  the  next  one  to  erect  ;  tons  per  annum.  A  large  farm  near  the  town 
a  dwelling  in  the  town.  His  cabin  was  located  was  owned  by  him,  and  men  were  employed  to 
near  the  northern  limits,  and,  like  that  of   cut  and  burn  the  timber,  preserving  the 


Myers,  was  built  of  round  logs.    Hoover's  hab- 
its  differed  materially  from  those  of  Myers. 
He  was  a  great  hunter,  and,  like  his  brother 
Nimrod,  looked  down  upon  work  as  degrading 
in  its  tendency.    He  probably  came  to  the 
township  a  short  time  before  1830.    In  1835  or 
1836,  a  Mr.  Hussey  erected  a  double  log  cabin, 
and  brought  the  first  stock  of  goods  to  the  town. 
His  first  stock,   valued  at  about  $800,  was 
purchased  in  Sandusky  City.    He  kept  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  goods,  including  whisky,  one 
of  the  supposed  "necessities  of  life."    In  1842, 
he  traveled  north,  and,  while  sailing  in  a  vessel 
on  Lake  Erie,  a  heavy  gale  arose.    After  sev- 
eral hours  of  struggling  with  the  mad  waters, 
the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  Mr.  Hussey  was 
drowned.    His  body  was  never  recovered,  and 
yet  lies  entombed  in  the  silent  waters  of  the 
lake.    His  widow  continued  the  mercantile 
business  after  his  death,  and,  a  number  of  years 
afterward,  became  the  wife  of  John  A.  Sheets. 
These  old  people  arc  yet  living  in  the  town. 
After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Sheets  increased  the 
stock  of  goods  left  by  Mr.  Hussey  until  it  was 
worth  several  thousand  dollars.    He  filled  his 
store  with  excellent  goods  and  soon  had  an  ex- 
tensive trade.    He  retired  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  left  his  sons  in  charge  of  the  business. 
They  now  have  about  $7,000  worth  of  goods. 
Volney  Powers  brought  the  second  stock  of 
merchandise  to  the  town.    His  trade  was  not 
so  extensive  as  that  of  Sheets,  though  he  did  a 
thriving  business.    His  store  was  secondary  to 
his  ashery,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  county.     He  paid  cash  for  ashes,  or 
gave  goods  from  his  store  in  exchange  for  them. 
He  made  it  worth  while  for  the  citizens  to  save 
their  ashes,  which  were  brought  to  his  ashery 


for  use  at  the  ashery. 

Store-keepers,  in  early  times,  could  not  de- 
pend wholly  upon  their  trade  for  a  living. 
They  were  usually  compelled  to  engage  in  a 
variety  of  pursuits,  while  conducting  their 
stores'    They  had  their  tanneries,  ashcries  or 
farms,  running  them  conjointly  with  the  mer- 
cantile business.    They  ordinarily  dealt  in  furs, 
often  buying  large  quantities  during  the  winter 
and  shipping  them  to  the  East    Many  specu- 
lated in  wool,  and,  as  time  went  on,  increased 
their  dealings,  realizing  failures  or  fortunes. 
These  were  the  early  conditions  of  affairs  in 
New  Washington.    The  names  of  many  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  the  town  have  laded  from 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation.    As  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  however,  there  were  in 

1836,  about  seven  families  living  in  rude  log- 
cabins  of  divers  patterns  and  sizes.  Adam 
High  was  one  of  the  early  residents.  He  was 
an  old  man  when  he  arrived  and  had  considera- 
ble money,  which  was  partly  invested  in  real 
estate,  and  partly  put  out  at  interest  His 
cabin  was  probably  built  in  1834,  and  some 
say  it  was  the  second  in  the  town.  His  a 
Valentine  opened  a  blacksmith-shop  in  about 

1837,  and  worked  at  the  trade  many  years. 
He  did  not  confine  his  whole  time  to  this  trade, 
however,  but  erected  suitable  buildings,  sunk 
five  or  six  vats,  and  began  dressing  skins,  an 
occupation  he  followed  for  about  eight  years. 
The  village  had  a  population  in  1840  of  nearly 
fifty,  to  which  scarcely  no  increase  was  made 
for  twenty  years.  Though  small,  it  was  lively 
and  prosperous.  Robert  Robinson  was  another 
early  resident  He  was  a  cobbler,  and  probably 
built  his  cabin  the  summer  before  the  village 

laid  out.    He  began  to  manufacture  shoes 
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in  1834,  employing  three  men  and  keeping  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stock  on  hand. 
He  was  a  tanner,  preparing  his  own  leather  at 
a  small  huilding  a  few  rods  from  his  shoe  shop. 
He  sank  five  or  six  vats,  and  turned  out  more 
leather  than  was  required  in  his  shop,  and  sold 
the  surplus  in  Bucyrus.    In  about  1845.  Mat- 
thias Kibler  bought  Robinson's  tannery,  to- 
gether with  all  the  apparatus  used  in  running 
it   This  man  remained  in  the  town  until  bis 
death,  a  few  years  ago.    He  did  as  mueh  as 
any  other  man  to  build  up  the  village  and  peo- 
ple it  with  sober  and  intelligent  citizens.  The 
tannery,  under  his  management,  became  the 
most  extensive  ever  in  the  township.    He  had 
begun  the  business  about  ten  years  before,  a 
mile  or  two  south  of  New  Washington,  in  a 
small  round-log  building,  beginning  with  four 
vats.    He  steadily  increased  the  scope  of  his 
occupation,  after  locating  in  the  town,  until  he 
became  widely  known  as  a  first-class  tanner, 
and  his  leather  commanded  the  highest  market 
price  in  Bucyrus  and  neighboring  towns.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  hurrying  up  the  early 
school  interests,  and  it  was  greatly  due  to  his 
influence  that  the  citizens  arose  from  their 
lethargy  in  educational   affairs,  and  erected 
commodious  and  comfortable  log  schoolhouses 
in  the  town,  and  in  neighboring  school  districts. 
He  served  in  many  of  the  township  offices, 
always  with  credit  to  himself.    It  was  largely 
owing  to  his  efforta  that  the  township  was  early 
divided  into  school  districts — eight  in  number 
and  the  citizens  induced  to  furnish  their 
children  with  ample  school  privileges.    At  the 
W  of  his  location  in  New  Washington,  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  town, 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  made  an  addition  of 
>ots  to  the  original  village.    One  of  the  princi- 
Pal  streets  bears  his  name.    When  the  addition 
was  made,  and  how  many  lots  it  contained,  are 
not  remembered.    Mr.  Kibler  was  also  the  first 
Mayor.    His  death,  a  number  of  vears  ago,  was 
jgreatly  lamented  by  his  friends.    His  son  Jef- 


ferson has  charge  of  the  tannery,  which  has 
•boat  twenty  vats  at  present,  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  work. 

In  the  year  1844,  William  n.  Pratt  and 
family  came  to  New  Washington.    This  man 
was  a  skillful  carpenter  and  millwright,  and 
has  been  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town  ever 
since.    He  erected  a  large  work  shop  and  be- 
came an  extensive  building  contractor.  Evi- 
dences of  his  design  and  skill  are  seen  through- 
out Cranberry  and  adjacent  townships.  He 
was  not  contented  with  the  idea  of  plodding 
through  life  as  an  ordinary  workman  ,  and, 
imbued  with  the  enviable  conceit  of  believing 
himself  made  of  "sterner  stuff,"  he  brought 
intelligence  and  natural  genius  to  the  aid  of 
his  hauds.    He  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  best  building  contractors  in 
the  county.    Fifteen  men  were  employed  to 
work  in  his  shops,  and,  for  about  eight  years, 
the  business  was  carried  on  extensively.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  sold  out  and 
soon  afterward  opened  a  provision  store  and 
saloon.    He  began  dealing  in  furs,  buying  all 
be  could  obtain.     In  1859,  he  invested  over 
♦2,500  in  skins,  which  were  shipped  to  Eastern 
cities,  and  large  profits  were  realized  in  their 
sale.     The  business  proving  very  profitable, 
he  purchased  several  well-trained  fox  and 
coon  dogs,  and  began  an  active  crusade  against 
all  animals  whose  skins  were  worth  taking. 
In  the  winter  of  1859,  by  means  of  his  dogs 
and  traps,  he  caught    twenty -seven  mink, 
twenty-two  red  foxes,  over  a  hundred  coona 
and  several  wolves.    The  mink  skins  sold  for 
$4  and  #5  each  ;  coon  skins  for  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50  j  fox  skins  for  from  $1  to  $2  ;  wolf 
skins  for  about  $1,  exclusive  of  the  bounty, 
which  was  several  dollars.    So  extensively  was 
the  hunt  carried  on  that,  in  a  few  years,  skins 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  in  paying  quanti- 
ties.   A  few  years  after  opening  his  provision 
store,  Mr.  Pratt  sold  out  that  branch  of  his 
stock,  substituting  in  its  place  about  $2,000 
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worth  of  drugs.  He  continued  the  drug  store 
and  saloon  for  many  years,  and,  in  his  own 
language.  "  made  lots  of  money  at  it"  He 
owned  and  ran  a  steam  muley  saw-mill  for 
about  four  years,  soon  after  1850.  The  mill 
was  afterward  owned  by  Cuykendal,  Delancy, 
Lance,  Pifer,  Bacon  and  at  preseut  by  George 
Hildebrand.  In  1871,  Mr.  Pratt  erected  a 
large  planing-mill,  making  all  the  machinery 
and  apparatus  himself.  After  running  ten 
years  (until  the  spring  of  1880)  it  was  sold  to 
Anthony  Harman,  who  now  owns  and  man- 
ages it.    Mr.  Pratt  is  yet  living  in  the  town. 

In  18f>().  a  number  of  men  with  considerable 
capital  at  their  command,  concluded  to  build  a 
foundry  in  New  Washington.  This  intention 
mot  the  warm  approval  of  all  the  townspeople. 
All  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 


pcrous  circumstances,  that  the  village  began  to 
increase  in  population  to  any  noticeable  extent 
Soon  after  1850,  quite  a  number  of  new  houses 
were  erected  ;  several  new  industries  arose ; 
tradesmen  began  to  appear,  and  business  inter- 
ests generally  underwent  a  revival.   This  was 
not  suddenly,  but  slowly,  during  a  period  of 
about  ten  years.    It  was  not  long  before  the 
census  enumerator  discovered  that  the  village 
had  over  100  inhabitants,  and  ten  or  twelve 
years   afterward.  200   were  aunounced.  AU 
town  characteristics  bad  increased  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  except,  perhaps,  the  liquor 
traffic,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  the  lead  of 
other  business  in  early  years,  and  meant  to  keep 
it  indefinitely.    There  has  been  no  time  since 
1835.  that  liquor  could  not  be  had— for  the 
money.    And  yet,  those  who  imbibed  were  usu- 
prise,  and  looked  anxiously  for  its  completion,    ally  orderly,  taking  their  potations  silently  and 
Car|>euters  were  employed,  quite  a  large  build-     enjoying  (?)  them  silently.    The  population, 
ing  was  erected,  and  the  furnace  and  all  neccs-    not  only  of  the  town  but  of  the  township,  has 


sary  implements  were  placed  therein.  Every- 
thing looked  bright  and  promising.  But  alas  ! 
to  the  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  all,  the  en- 


been  largely  German.  Thus,  this  division  of 
the  county  was  blessed  with  a  quiet,  steady,  in- 
telligent class  of  citizens.    For  a  number  of 


terprisc  collapsed  ;  not  a  stroke  of  work  was    years,  the  townspeople  have  felt  the  need  of  a 


done  ,  the  furnace  and  implements  were  re- 
moved ;  the  owners,  like  the  prodigal  sou, 
"  wasted  their  substance  with  riotous  living.'" 
and  the  building,  once  so  full  of  promise,  was 
devoted  to  other  uses.  The  failure  produced 
no  lasting  impression  on  the  townspeople,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  steel  their  hearts  against 
intemperance  and  debauchery  in  any  form. 
Various  industries  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  they 


grist-mill  nearer  than  the  Huron  and  Sandusky 
Rivers  ;  so,  in  1851.  a  man  named  Johnson  was 
induced  to  build  the  present  mill,  which  he  did 
at  a  cost  of  about  *4.000.  The  necessary 
steam  apparatus  and  three  sets  of  stone  were 
placed  in  the  building.  Since  its  erection,  the 
mill  has  had  all  the  grinding  it  could  do.  It 
furnished  excellent  dour,  especially  of  late 
years,  and  soou  commauded  a  large  patronage 
from  the  surrounding  country.    It  is  running 


proved  unprofitable,  and  the  proprietors  have    actively  at  present,  and  considerable  flour  is 

shipped  to  other  localities.    The  village  has  »' 
large,  commodious  town-hall,  the  upper  story 
being  used  by  the  Odd  Fellows.    It  also  has 
a  jail  that  is  "said  to  be  superior,  in  point  of 
strength,  to  the  one  at  Bucyrus. 

So  far  as  can  be  remembered,  the  first  doctor 
was  Or.  Stouteueour.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mainev.  Waudt.  Uershiser  and  Bonner.  One 


been  compelled  to  suspend  business  ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  has  failed  so  ingloriouslv  as  the 
foundry  undertaking.  The  little  city,  like  all 
public  marts,  has  met  numerous  disasters,  and 
has  had  its  i;  ups  and  downs."  At  first,  its 
growth  was  slow — almost  at  a  stand-still — and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  township  was  well 
settled  aud  improved,  and  the  farmers  in  pros- 
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lawyer,  J.  II.  C.  Elder,  has  lately  maile  his  ap- 
pearance. All  the  different  city  occupations 
MT6  represented,  and  the  village  has  a  preseut 
population  of  701,  and  is  yet  growing. 

The  village  received  its  greatest  impetus, 
when  it  became  certain  that  the  Mansfield,  Cold- 
water  &  Lake  .Michigan  Railroad  would  pass 
through  the  township,  and  that  New  Washing- 
ton was  sure  of  a  station.    Dozens  of  build 
iugn,  both  public  and  private,  began  to  go  up 
from  all  quarters,  and  some  of  them  costly  aud 
even  elegant.    Rusiuess  interests  of  every  kind 
multiplied.    The  population  soon  tripled.  In- 
creased activity  was  manifest  in  all  undertak- 
ings.   Property  rose  rapidly  in  value.  Since 
its  creation,  the  town  has  been  increased  in 
area,  by  the  addition  of  more  than  250  lots. 
Additions  have  been  made  by  Mclntifer;  Rob- 
inson; Pratt  and  Guiss;  Rossman;  Sharf;  Guiss, 
Ailer  and  Hilburn  ;  Miller  and  Kibler.    At  the 
March  session  of  the  County  Commissioners  in 
1874,  a  petition  was  presented,  pro|x-rly  signed, 
Praying  for  the  incorporation  of  New  Washing- 
ton, and,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  following  action  relative  thereto  was  taken, 
as  shown  by  the  records : 

"The  County  Commissioners,  after  hearing 
said  petition  and  being  satisfied  that  at  least 
My  qualified  voters  actually  reside  within  the 
limits  described  in  the  petition,  aud  that  said 
petition  has  been  signed  by  a  majority  of  them  ; 
Huit  said  limits  have  been  accurately  described, 
ami  an  accurate  map  or  plat  thereof  has  Ix-en 
"lade  and  filed ;  that  the  name  proposed  for 
said  incorporated  village  is  proper,  and  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  a  like 
kind  in  the  State,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 
deemed  right  aud  projKT.  in  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  this  (ward,  that  said  petition  be 
panted,  and  they  hereby  make  and  indorse  on 
said  petition,  an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
corporated village,  so  named  and  described  in 
">e  petition,  be  organized." 

Immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the 


village,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Matthias  Kibler,  Mayor ;  Lewis  Donnenwirth, 
Clerk;  John  Miller,  Treasurer;  Lewis  Keith, 
Marshal ;  J.  H.  Miller.  Jacob  Stouteneour, 
William  Asehbaugh,  Jacob  Sheets,  William 
Donnenwirth  and  John  Tribolet,  Councilmen. 
The  village  is  numerically  the  fourth  in  the 
county. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  sehool  was 
taught  in  the  township  until  after  1833.  Prior 
to  that  time,  no  settler  had  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  buildings 
so  little  needed  and  so  little  thought  of.  The 
earliest  settlers  had  no  time  to  devote  to  mat- 
ters that  could   be  postponed.     They  were 
isolated  from  any  settlement,  or  rather  were 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Auburn  settlement  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  were  fated  to  endure 
loneliness,  as  well  as  privation  and  lack  of  edu- 
cational and  religious  privileges.      If  their 
children  went  to  school,  it  was   to  the  rude 
buildings  in  Auburn  Township.    In  the  whiter 
of  1833-34,  school  was  taught  in  a  small,  for- 
bidding structure  in  New  Washington.  The 
building  had  been  built  for  other  uses,  but  had 
been  opened  for  school  purposes.     The  few 
parents  had  seen  with  concern  that  their  chil- 
dren were  growing  up  around  them  with  no 
school  advantages,  and  with  but  little,  if  any, 
moral  training.    So  they  rented  the  building 
referred  to,  aud  employed  some  person,  whose 
name  is  forgotteu  to  teach  the  first  school  in 
town,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  township.  After 
that  term,  school  was  taught  there  every  win- 
ter, until  1839,  when  a  large  log  schoolhouse 
was  built  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village. 
This  was  attended  by  the  town  children  until 
about  1842,  when  a  log  schoolhouse  was  built 
in  the  town.    This  building  served  the  pur- 
|M>se  until  1855,  when  the  present  schoolhouse 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000.  The 
names  of  the  first  teachers  of  these  schools 
have  been  forgotten.    At  the  time  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  village,  when  the  railroad  was 
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established,  and  when  the  great  increase  in 
population  filled  the  small  schoolhouse  to  over- 
flowing with  children,  a  new  school  building 
much  larger  and  finer,  suited  to  the  populous 
condition  of  the  town,  was  plauned,  but,  for 
some  reason,  its  erection  has  been  postponed 
until  the  present.    A  tax  has  been  levied,  and 
arrangements  are  being  perfected,  looking  to 
the  early  erection  of  this  much-needed  build- 
ing.   At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  school- 
house  in  the  village,  several  others  were  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  township.    So  far  as 
known,  all  the  earliest  ones  were  constructed 
of  round  or  hewed  logs.    One  was  built  near 
the  present  Tabor  Church  in  1840,  and  another 
in  the  northern  part  about  the  same  time. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  one  was  built  near 
the  eastern  limits.    These  early  buildings  were 
used  usually  about  twenty-five  years,  when  the 
present  ones  were  erected. 

The  First  Lutheran  Church  society  in  Cran- 
berry Township  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanch,  who  afterward 
visited  the  society  and  preached  to  it  six  times 
per  year.    His  periodical  visits  were  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  little  society,  which  counted 
the  days  until  his  appearance.    Among  the 
first  members  were  the  families  of  Adam  High, 
John  Seifert,  George  Donnenwirth,  Conrad 
Scitor,  Phillip  Gangloof  and  Mrs.  Hesse.  They 
mot  for  worship  in  the  cabin  of  Adam  High, 
who  was  probably  the  first  Lutheran  to  locate 
in  the  township.    At  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  Rev.  Mr.  Maschop  succeeded  the  first  min- 
ister, and  the  members  of  the  society  deemed 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  their  minister  once  per  month. 
That  was  much  better  than  to  be  visited  only 
once  in  two  months.    Rev.  John  Krauss  was 
the  third  minister,  visiting  the  society  from 
1839  until  1845.    During  the  summer  of  1840, 
a  log  church  was  built  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  Washington ;  but,  prior  to  its  erection, 
church  was  held  in  schoolhouses,  and  in  the 


cabins  of  the  members.    After  the  erection  of 
the  church,  which,  though  rude  and  small,  was 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  little  congrega- 
tion, the  society  was  placed  upon  firm  fooling, 
and  it  soon  began  to  gain  accessions  to  its 
membership.    During  the  first  few  years  of  Mr. 
Krauss'  ministration,  he  preached  to  the  society 
once  per  month ;  but  soon  after  the  church  was 
built  he  began  visiting  it  every  alternate  Sun- 
day.    This  state  of  things  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  membership.    Rev.  Mr.  Graetz  took 
charge  of  the  organization  from  1845  until 
1850,  preaching  every  Sunday  and  occasionally 
on  week  days.    This  aroused  such  an  interest 
in  the  society,  which  had  become  large  and  en- 
thusiastic, that,  in  1853,  the  members  resolved 
to  erect  a  new  and  larger  church,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,  including 
the  bell  and  organ.    Prior  to  1852,  the  society 
was  known  as  a  union  of  the  two  denominations, 
German  Lutherans  and  German  Reformers  , 
but  after  that  date  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the 
organization  became  so  strong,  that  the  title, 
"  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"  was 
bestowed  upon  the  society.    At  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  new  church,  the  membership 
consisted  of  about  sixty  families,  mostly  of 
German  descent,  many  of  whom  had  come  from 
Alsace  and  Wurtemberg.     The  church  was 
dedicated  in  October,  1854,  and,  at  that  time, 
the  councilmcn  were  George  Donnenwirth,  \  al- 
entinc  High,  Jacob  UU,  George  Leonhardt, 
John  P.  Walter,  Jacob  Weil,  Michael  Margaret 
and  John  A.  Sheet*.    Since  1854.  W.  Schmo- 
grow,  H.  F.  Belzer,  Charles  Clessler  aud  E.  A. 
Boehme  have  been  the  presiding  ministers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Belzer  officiating  from  1859  unti 
1875.    In  October,  1879,  the  society  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church,  and  the  following  statistics  were 
read  on  that  occasion  : 

892 

Number  of  bapiistns  since  1885  

507 

Number  confirmed  since  1837  

Number  partaking  of  the  sacrament  since  1885,  10,31" 
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Number  of  couples  married  since  1855  

Number  buried  »ince  1845  

Present  number  of  communic  mis   866 

Present  congregation   640 

Male  membership  orer  21  yean   115 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  church  organiza- 
tions in  the  county,  and  the  membership  is  on 
the  increase. 

The  Catholics  did  not  organize  a  church  in 
the  township  for  many  years.  There  were 
many  of  this  denomination,  however,  among 
the  early  settlers,  but  they  belonged  to  a 
church  located  on  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
Turnpike,  in  southern  Seneca  County.  This 
church  was  distant  but  about  six  miles,  and 
the  settlers  preferred  attending  it  rather  than 
undergoing  the  expense  of  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate society  and  building  a  separate  church. 
The  Catholics  in  Cranberry  had  increased  to 
Huch  a  number  in  1S44,  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Seneca 
County  church  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
one  of  their  own,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
There  were  sixteen  families  that  first  organized 
themselves  into  the  society,  among  which  were 
those  of  Peter  Young.  Johu  Alt,  Peter  Ouloug. 
Paul  Miller,  Jacob  Strciger,  John  Delaver,  John 
Buger  and  Timothy  McCarthy.  A  small  frame 
building  was  erected  just  east  of  where  Hil- 
burn's  Tavern  stands,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600. 


represents  the  costliness  and  elegance  of  the 
interior.  The  church  is  yet  incomplete.  A 
brick  parsonage  was  erected  on  an  adjacent  lot 
in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  The  church  has 
had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fort}' 
families.  At  present  there  are  about  eighty 
families  belonging.  A  few  years  ago  a  divi- 
sion was  made  in  the  congregation,  those  fami- 
lies living  east  erecting  a  large  frame  church  in 
Auburn  Township.  Rev.  P.  F.  S.  Bruner  or- 
ganized the  society  in  1844,  since  which  time 
more  than  a  dozen  priests  have  had  charge  of 
the  organization  at  different  times.  Rev. 
Michael  Baker  is  the  officiating  priest  at  pres- 
ent, receiving  his  appointment  in  1865. 

The  Protestant  Methodists  organized  a  so- 
ciety as  early  as  1850,  and,  for  a  number  of 
years,  met  at  schoolhouses  to  worship.  Jacob 
Johnson  was  a  prominent  member.  Finally, 
in  1854,  a  frame  church  wsis  built  on  Section 
27,  where  before  they  had  assembled  in  a  log 
cabin.  The  church  was  built  by  subscription, 
and  cost  about  $1,400.  Services  are  held 
every  three  weeks,  and  the  present  minister  is 
Rev.  Mr.  Grimes.  In  about  1844,  the  United 
Brethren  l>egan  holding  class  meetings  at  the 
residence  of  George  Keller  and  others.  The 
society  was  organized  and  began  to  grow. 
Between  1848  and  1852,  the  members  met  in  a 
log  schoolhouse  near  where  their  church  stands. 


This  building  was  used  until  1868.  when  the  ;  During  this  period,  a  large  increase  was  made 
present  imposing  structure  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,  exclusive  of  the  gratuitous  labor 
of  the  members.  The  church  is  brick,  with  a 
large  square  spire  that  rises  in  the  air  almost 
a  hundred  feet.  The  interior  is  very  beautiful 
and  costly,  the  walls  being  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  mottled  marble,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  arcade,  with  a  background  of  hard 
cement,  relieved  by  groups  of  triple  columns, 
crowned  with  capitals  after  the  Corinthian  order 
of  architecture.  The  marble  altar,  over  which 
stands  the  life-sized  statue  of  the  Virgin  Man- 


to  the  membership ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  build  a  church,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  during  the  year  last  mentioned, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $800,  including  individual 
labor  gratuitously  given.  Among  the  first 
members  were  the  families  of  Peter  Lash, 
Nicholas  Whittle.  Conrad  Cragle,  Charles  Ha- 
german,  George  Keller  and  others.  Rev. 
John  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  ministers. 
The  church  is  located  on  Section  24,  and  has  a 
congregation,  which,  if  not  large,  is  doing 
much  good  in   the  township.    The  present 


and  her  child,  cost  almost  $1,500.  and  fairly    minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  holds  services  every 
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alternate  Sabbath.  A  Methodist  Episcopal  part,  in  the  Pugh  settlement,  at  a  cost  of 
Church  has  just  been  built  in  the  northern    $1,200.    The  membership  is  rapidly  increasing. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.* 

JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP —  DESCRIPTION  — TOPOGRAPHY  —  SETTLEMENT  —  SOCIAL  LIFE  PIONEER 
INDUSTRIES — INCIDENTS — SCHOOL8  AND  CHL'RCHKS— VILLAUE8. 

Townships,  on  the  east  by  Jackson,  on  the  south 
by  Polk,  ami  on  the  west  by  Whetstone  Town 
hip.    It  is  composed  of  eight  sections  of  Town- 


JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP  is  a  recently  or- 
U  ganized  portion  of  Crawford  County,  and 
lies  near  its  eastern  borders.    The  land  which 
comprises  it  was  surveyed  in  1807  by  Maxfield 
Ludlow,  and,  at  one  time,  prior  to  1842,  the 
eight  eastern  sections  were  a  part  of  Richland 
County.    Twelve  sections  west  were  a  part  of 
what  was  then  known  as  Sandusky  Township, 
which  was  twelve  miles  long  by  six  miles  wide. 
In  1835,  a  petition  was  preseuted  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Crawford  County,  praying  that 
the  township  of  Sandusky  be  divided  on  account 
of  the  great  inconvenience  attendant  upon  its 
length.    The  petition  was  grauted,  and.  accord- 
ingly, fifteen  sections  were  formed  into  a  new 
township,  bearing  the  name  of  Jackson.  When, 
in  1842,  a  four-mile  strip  was  added  to  Craw- 
ford from  Richland  County,  eight  new  sections 
were  added  to  Jackson  Township,  thus  giving 
it  an  area  of  twenty-eight  square  miles.  How- 
ever, in  1 873.  the  residents  of  the  twenty  western 
sections  manifested  their  dissatisfaction  regard- 
ing the  unequal  distribution  of  offices  by  the 
township  as  those  of  the  eastern  sections,  in- 


ship  20,  Range  20  west,  and  twenty  sections  of 
Township  16,  Range  21  west. 

The  land  comprising  this  division  is  well 
drained  by  the  Sandusky  River  and  its  numer- 
ous tributaries.    This  river  rises  in  the  borders 
of  Richland  County,  and  flows  through  this  town- 
ship in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Spring  Run.  a 
tributary,  so  called  because  of  the  springs 
forming  it,  takes  its  rise  south  of  Middletown. 
and  flows  north,  emptying  into  the  Sandusky 
near  Leesville.    Allen's  Run  has  its  source  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  township,  and  enters 
the  Sandusky  east  of  Leesville.  Another  small 
stream  rises  on  the  Snyder  farm,  and.  flowing 
north,  also  empties  into  the  Sandusky.  Other 
small  streams  there  are  in  different  part*  of  the 
township,  and  form  a  very  complete  natural 
system  of  drainage,  and  were  all  in  early  days 
utilized  for  water  power  by  the  pioneer.  The 
surface  of  a  portion  of  the  township  is  such  as 
requires  artificial  drainage  to  a  limited  extent ; 


eluding  Crestline,  controlled  the  matter,  and  but  the  eastern  part  is  naturally  rolling,  though 
gobbled  the  li  loaves  and  fishes  "  of  office.  On  not  what  could  l>c  termed  hilly.  In  the  vicinity 
a  petition  being  presented,  a  division  was  made,  of  Leesville  there  is  an  abrupt  rise  of  land 
converting  twenty  sections  of  the  old  township  comprising  an  extensive  ridge  of  gravel,  eom- 
iuto  a  new  organization,  which  was  named  Jef-  moiilv  called  the  "  Hog's  Back.-'  and  here  are 
ferson,  in  honor  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  ,  also  frequent  knolls  of  varying  height,  made 
American  Democracy.  By  this  division  but  up  of  gravel  and  stone,  and  continuing  along 
eight  sections  were  left  of  the  old  township  of  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  and  Spring  Run- 
Jackson.  The  present  township  of  Jefferson  is  The  channels  of  these  streams  are  in  many 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sandusky  and  Vernon  I  places  dug  through  solid  masses  of  rock.  At 
~CbMfttmM  by  f.  b.  o.«n.r.  the  quarry  of  James  Morrow,  in  Section  1.  the 
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banks  of  the  river  take  a  precipitous  rise  of 
sixty-eight  feet  six  inches  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Thirty-five  feet  of  this  ascent  is 
composed  of  solid  rock,  belonging  to  the  Wa- 
verly  sandstone  group.  This  gravel  ridge  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township, 
extending  a  trifle  east  of  north  and  south  for 
about  a  half-mile.  This  has  been  in  use  for 
over  twenty  years, during  whic  h  time  thousands 
of  car-loads  of  gravel  have  been  taken  out  by 


zens  of  Leesville  and  vicinity  finding  employ- 
ment here.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railway  passes  through  it  east  and 
west  and  is  of  great  value,  owing  to  the  splen- 
did shipping  facilities  it  affords.  Leesville  is 
the  largest  village  in  the  township  limits,  while 
the  old  village  of  Middletown  is  situated  just 
below  it.  A  portion  of  North  Robinson  is  also 
in  this  township,  lying  on  the  western  boundary 
"inc.    With  this  preliminary  description  of  the 


Ola  Vtt  i       u  i*    •  |Mviiiiiiinu>  description  oi  ine 

nc  nttaburgh,  tort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Rail-  \  township,  its  topograph v  and  configuration,  we 
road,  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Cincinnati  will  turn  now  to  other  matters  connected  with 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad,  in  the  construction  I  its  history. 

and  repair  of  their  respective  road  be.  Is.  That  |  Westell  Ridgely  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
portion  which  still  remains,  rises  full  forty  feet  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  Township.  He  squat- 
the  Surrounding  country,    ted  where  the  Leesville  &  Bucyrus  road  crosses 


The  soil  of  the  township  is  good,  being  a  clay, 
mingled  in  some  places  with  gravel  and  sand. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  well  adapts  for  farming 
purposes,  being  excellent  for  both  wheat  and 
com,  and  has  been  brought  by  its  owners  into 
*  high  state  of  cultivation. 

There  was  in  early  day  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber  covering  most  of  the  land,  comprising 
the  usual  varieties  common  to  this  section  of 
the  State,  such  as  oak,  beech,  maple,  elm.  wal- 
nut and  ash.    Through  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  township,  the  timber  is  not  of  such 
heavy  growth  as  in  the  northern  part,    This  is 
owing  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  c  yclone 
which  passed  through  this  section  in  1820,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  forests  in  its  |«Uhway. 
This  section  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
"windfall,"  and  since  the  occurrence  a  new 
growth  has  come  up  whic  h  nearly  equals  the 
surrounding  forests  in  size. 

The  township  of  Jefferson  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  farming  or  commerce,  but  there  are 
no  manufacturing  establishments  within  it* 
boundaries.  The  majority  of  ita  citizens  are 
honest  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  there  is  some 
attention  paid  to  the  raising  of  stoc  k.  The 
stone  quarries  at  Leesville  are  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  interest,  a  number  of  the  citi- 


the  Sandusky,  about  the  year  1816  or  1817 
A  large  family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  a 
like  number  of  daughters,  accompanied  him. 
These  fair  daughters,  as  the  country  settled  up. 
became  a  great  attraction  to  the  young  men 
for   miles   around.     The  marriage  of  Lucy 
Ridgely  was  the  second  marriage  solemnized 
in  the  township,  and  was  a  great  social  event 
A  man  named  Ferguson  and  J.  S.  Oriswell  were 
almost  cotemporary  with  Ridgely,  and  Peter 
Beliout  settled  some  time  after,  immediately  be- 
low them.    Thomas  Ferguson  was  quite  a  char- 
acter among  the  Indians,  who  called  him  Gov- 
ernor, aud  evinced  for  him  considerable  rever- 
ence.    He  was  often  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  and  differences  that  arose  among 
them,  and  between  them   and   the  whites. 
Jacob  Fisher,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  came 
to  Ohio  in  181  <J.    He  settled  in  what  was  then 
Richland  County  but  is  now  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, at  a  point  immediately  south  of  the  gravel 
ridge,  on  land  which  now  belongs  to  Daniel 
Weider.    He  purchased  considerable  land,  pav- 
ing for  it  $1.25  per  ac  re.    He  came  here  in  a 
two-horse  wagon,  bringing  his  household  effects 
and  a  family  of  eight  children.   He  built  a  rude 
cabin  of  round  logs.  18x20  feet,  which  was 
probably  the  first  structure  erected  by  a  white 
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man  in  the  present  limits  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship.   Fisher  lived  here  until  I860,  when  he 
went  to  Missouri,  where  he  has  since  died. 
Regarding  him,  the  early  settlers  do  not  speak 
in  high  terms.    He  was  hard-working  and  in- 
dustrious, but,  at  times,  very  dissipated,  and 
always  malignant  in  disposition.    It  is  related 
of  him  that,  in  an  early  day,  when  other  families 
moved  in,  he  would  engender  strife  among  the 
women,  the  wives  of  his  brother  pioneers.  To 
do  this,  he  would  present  one  woman  with  a 
pound  of  tea,  and  then  tell  a  neighbor  woman 
that  if  she  would  fight  and  whip  the  other,  he 
would  give  her  a  pound  of  tea  also.   This  often 
brought  on  encounters  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  were  not  altogether  pleasant  Fisher  would 
watch  this  unfeminine  sport  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.    Several  depredations  were  ascribed 
to  his  hand  ;  one,  that  he  girdled  a  young  or- 
chard ;  and  that  he  burned  a  year's  crop  of 
wheat  for  Daniel  Krieder.    He  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  William  Mitchell,  an  Englishman,  and 
during  the  fight  which  ensued,  bit  a  piece  out 
of  Mitchell  s  check,  leaving  a  scar  which  the 
latter  carried  to  his  grave.    Ridgely,  who  had 
a  distillery  on  his  farm,  also  became  an  object 
of  Fisher's  enmity,  and  his  grist-mill  and  dis- 
tillery were  both  burned  one  night,  and  a  large 
copper  kettle  stolen  and  hid  in  the  forest. 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  it  was  plowed  up  by 
Krcider,  and  returned  to  Ridgely.    Fisher  re- 
marked that  he,  too.  could  have  plowed  it  up 
if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 

Christian  Snyder  came  to  the  township  in 
1817,  and  settled  near  the  eastern  boundary 
line,  in  Section  17,  buying  1G0  acres  of  laud  of 
Jacob  Fisher,  and  paying  for  it  $3  per  acre. 
Snyder's  family  comprised  himself  and  wife 
and  eleven  children.    He  came  from  Westmore- 
land County,  Penn.,  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  also 
bringing  along  with  him  some  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  a  drove  of  swine,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
an  extra  team  of  horses.    They  were  compelled 
to  cut  a  road  through  from  Mansfield  to  their 


destination,  and  this  occupied  almost  a  month 
Jacob  Snyder  had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  erect 
a  cabiu  for  their  accommodation.  Persevering 
and  pushing  onward  in  the  midst  of  difficulties, 
they  at  last  arrived  at  their  future  home,  ex- 
pecting to  enter  a  cabiu  and  be  comfortably 
installed  at  once.    Their  disappointment  can 
be  imagined  when,  instead,  they  found  on  their 
arrival  that  only  the  foundation  had  been  laid, 
and  a  rude  puncheon  floor  constructed.  Ac- 
cordingly, tired  out  with  the  long  journey,  tbe 
whole  family  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  the  hare 
floor,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  clouds. 
They  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  themselves 
covered  with  six  inches  of  snow,  which  was  not 
in  the  least  couducive  to  their  comfort  They 
went  bravely  to  work,  however,  and  soon  had 
their  cabin  completed.    It  was  constructed  of 
round  logs,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  brick 
house  on  the  present  Snyder  farm.    The  Wy- 
andot and  Seneca  Indians,  who  were  their 
immediate  neighbors,  aided  them  in  their  work 
and  also  kept  them  well  supplied  with  game  and 
necessary  food.    The  family  grew  up  within  the 
township,  and  several  of  Mr.  Snyder's  descend- 
ants are  still  living  in  the  county.    Among  them 
is  Peter  Suyder,  an  old  and  respected  citizen  of 
Crestline,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Jef- 
ferson.   To  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  facte 
concerning  the  early  history  of  the  township 
John  Adrian  was  a  very  early  settler,  and  came 
soon  after  Suyder.    He  lived  on  what  is  now 
the  Samuel  Freesc  farm  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  here  he  operated  a  rude  distillery.  He 
came  from  France  ;  raised  quite  a  family  of 
children,  who  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  Of 
this  Adrian,  it  is  reported  that  his  strength  was 
such  that  he  could  pick  up  a  whisky  barrel 
nearly  full,  and  drink  from  the  bung-hole,  as 
others  would  drink  from  a  jug.    This  being 
either  true  or  mythical,  one  thing  is  maintained, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  strength,  but 
very  dissipated.    He  did  not  continue  his  dis- 
tillery long,  and  what  whisky  he  did  make  was 
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of  a  very  inferior  quality.    Many  of  the  bibu- 
lous settlers  of  that  day  often  remarked  that 
they  would  rather  go  to  Adrian's  for  their 
whisky,  as  it  was  so  weak  that  they  could  drink 
a  great  deal  of  it  without  becoming  drunk.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  liquor  of  that  day  was  a 
good  article,  and  sold  as  low  as  $7  per  barrel. 
Nearly  every  one  was  inclined  more  or  less  to 
its  use.  and  it  was  a  common  accompaniment 
to  all  social  gatherings.    Jacob  Snyder,  already 
mentioned,  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
the  township,  and  at  one  time  owned  the  land 
on  which  Leesvillc  now  stands.    He  constructed 
the  first  house  in  the  town  after  it  was  founded, 
and  also  started  a  blacksmith  shop,  the  first  in 
the  township.    After  1820,   I  he  immigration 
was  rapid.    Disbrce  Johnston  and  his  family 
came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  the  southern 
part.    His  sons  are  still  living  in  Polk  Town- 
ship.   Daniel  Miller  came  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1822,  and  seized  on  what  is  now  the  Simon 
Snyder  farm.    This  man  Miller  was  a  great 
hunter,  and  had  an  Indian's  instinct  and  love 
for  the  forest.    Many  stories  are  related  con- 
cerning him  by  many  of  the  old  settlers  which 
prove  that  he  was  quite  a  character.    He  died 
in  the  township  about  ten  years  ago.    In  about 
182*i,  came  Henry  Hcrahner,  from  Westmore- 
land County,  Penn.,  and  settled  near  Middle- 
town.    He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, and  his  whole  life  was  actuated  by  Chris- 
tian principles.    He  was  the  founder  of  Middle- 
town,  and  opened  the  first  store  there.  After 
continuing  it  for  some  time,  his  son  John  came 
from  Pennsylvania  ami  took  charge  of  it.  He 
was  also  the  organizer  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
church,  organized  in  the  township. 

In  1828,  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  Sr.,  came  to  the 
township  and  bought  1G0  acres  of  Jacob  Sny- 
der, and,  the  following  vear,  laid  out  the  town 
of  Leesvillc,  justly  named  after  its  founder, 
This  gentleman  is  deserving  of  especial  men- 
tion.   He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lee,  and 


was  l)orn  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  February  9, 
1770.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1787, 
and  settled  in  Washington  County,  Penn.  He 
received  his  education  at  Cannonsburg  Semi- 
nary, and  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  minis- 
terial career  was  mostly  confined  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  being  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Krie.  After 
coming  to  this  township,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  progress  of  the  town  which  lx>re  bis 
name,  and  also  for  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
diet!  February  9,  1S42,  and  his  remains  lie  in 
the  cemetery  at  Leesvillc  His  last  words 
were.  "If  it  be  Thy  will,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly,  that  I  may  be  at  rest."  A  life  long 
friend  writes  thus  concerning  him:  "As  a 
preacher,  and  in  his  address  and  manner,  he 
was  a  fair  model  specimen  of  the  preacher  of 
the  West.  In  this  county,  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  many  of  the  early  churches, 
and,  before  the  erection  of  church  building*, 
his  voice  was  lifted  up  in  the  barns  and  cab- 
ius  of  the  pioneers,  and  often  in  God's  first 
temples— the  groves  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try." 

After  the  birth  of  Leesvillc,  a  tide  of  emi- 
gration flowed  steadily  ink*  the  present  limits 
of  Jefferson  Township,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  itself.  Hon.  Robert  Lee, 
Jr..  came  to  the  place  with  his  father,  and 
erected  the  first  business  house  in  the  new  vil- 
lage. He  commenced  in  business  here  and 
continued  for  several  years  with  good  success. 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  vil- 
lage and  surrounding  country,  and  has  lwcn  a 
prominent  man  in  the  State  and  county.  He 
was  twice  elected  Probate  Judge,  and  served 
with  efficiency.  He  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Bucyrus,  an  honored  and  respected 
Christian  gentleman.  Newton  Ashcroft,  living 
south  of  Middletown.  came  to  the  township  in 
1S28,  with  his  father's  family,  and  settled  on 
the  present  Ashcroft  property.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Eugland,  and  had  emigrated  to 
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Westmoreland  County,  Penn.    He  was  an  early 
school  teacher,  and  a  man  of  good  education, 
being  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  ever  in 
the  county,  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  that 
branch  of  study.    In   about  1830.  Joseph 
Gledhill  and   family   from   England,  settled 
about  a  mile  south  of  Leesville,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  gravel  ridge,  which  at  one  time  was 
his  property,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  the  rail- 
road company.    Here  he  built  a  rude  log 
cabin  and  commenced  farming,  and  continued 
until  his  death,  several  years  ago.    His  son 
Joseph  is  still  living  in  Middletown,  and  is  a 
successful  farmer  and  respected  citizen.  Col. 
William  Robinson  came  in  1830,  and  purchased 
the  land  on  which  North  Robinson  now  stands, 
paying  $125  per  acre.    He  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812.  in  which  struggle  he  received  the  title  of 
Colonel.    He  was  a  tall,  portly  and  fine-look- 
ing gentleman,  and  well  versed  in  military  , 
matters.    He  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town  which  bears  his  name,  until  his  death. 
He  was  throughout  life  a  man  universally  es- 
teemed.   For  eighteen  years,  he  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  during  all  that  time  he  never 
had  a  case  tried  before  him,  it  being  his  rule 
to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  parties 
whenever  possible.    His  son  James  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  southeast  portion  of  the  township, 
and  is  an  able  and  distinguished  gentleman. 
He  has  held  several  county  offices,  and  has 
represented  the  county   in  the  Legislature. 
Another  son,  J.  P.  Robinson,  lives  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  village  (Robinson),  and  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  respected  citizen.    After  1830.  sev- 
eral families  came  into  the  township,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  John  McKean,  who  is  now  a 
resident  of  Crestline,  but  was  for  many  years 
a  citizen  and  physician  in  Leesville.  Alexan- 
der Cannon  came  about  this  time,  as  did  also 
Rickson  Lewis.    Samuel  Porter  Lee,  a  brother 
of  Judge  Lee,  came  with  his  father's  family, 
and  for  many  years  lived  in  the  town,  but  is 
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now  a  resident  of  Jackson  Township.  Igna- 
tius Shonebaugh,  Robert  Parks,  Klisha  Castle 
and  Peter  Wert  were  others  who  came  in  about 
the  same  time  and  settled  in  Leesville,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  a  better  trading-point  than 
Galion.    Abraham  Littler  bought  the  Ridgely 
farm  in  1832,  and  removed  on  it  with  his  fam- 
ily    He  was  a  native  of  Hardy  County,  \  a, 
where  he  was  born,  June  24,  1780.    He  lived 
in  Jefferson  Township  until  his  death,  winch 
occurred  August  10,  1844.    His  son  Lewis  is 
a  respected  citizen  or  Sandusky  Township,  and 
has  been  a  prominent  official  in  the  aflairs  or 
the  county.    In  about  1835,  a  number  or  Ger- 
man  ramifies  came  into  the  township,  many 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  number  from  the 
Fatherland,  and  at  present  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  German.  Charles 
Kunkle  came  in  that  year,  and  settled  m  Sec- 
tion 19,  where  he  still  lives.    Adam  Shuinaker 
came  about  the  same  time,  as  did  also  the 
Beck  family.    Morrison  came  at  a  compara- 
tively early  day.  and  is  living  on  the  borders 
of  tlie  township.    The  Laughbaums  were  early  ( 
settlers  and  settled  in  Jefferson,  but  are  now 
residents  of  Sandusky. 

"Man  is  a  sociable  animal,"  says  Byron,  and. 
indeed,  it  behooved  the  early  settlers  to  be 
sociable  and  friendly.    There  existed  between 
them  a  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  wnictt 
made  them  brethren  in  the  wilderness,  lo 
relieve  the  monotony  or  every  day  life  and  ton, 
social  gatherings  were  often  held  in  the  rude 
homes  or  the  pioneers.    When  the  darkness  or 
evening  set  in.  the  floor  would  be  cleared  and 
the  tuning  or  the  fiddles  gave  warning  or 
what  was  to  follow.    Many  a  merry  set ^  was 
danced  on  the  rough  puncheon  floor  or  the 
primitive  cabins,  and  a  reeling  or  greater  and 
more  genuine  pleasure  prevailed  than  is  com- 
mon now  at  our  modern  parties.  Corn-husking* 
and  log-rollings  usually  wound  up  with  a  mc  ^ 
rv  dance  in  the  evening.    Mr.  James  Nai , 
oV  the  oldest  settlers  now  living  in  the  count)  . 
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was  often  a  fiddler  for  these  social  gathering!  |  .Sandusky  where  they  had  halted  on  first  enter- 


in  the  vicinity  of  Lcesville  and  Cation.  The 
domestic  life  of  those  days  was  plain  and  prac- 
tical, but  none  the  less  dear  to  the  people. 
The  first  birth  in  the  township  occurred  in 
1819.  in  the  family  of  Jacob  Fisher.  The 
hand  of  death  was  firs  bid  on  Jacob  Snyder 
in  1820,  who  died  of  diphtheria.  In  the  year 
following  the  first  marriage  was  solemnize*! 
and  was  an  affair  of  great  social  importance  to 
the  whole  community  for  miles  around.  Kli 
Foglesang.  of  Pennsylvania,  was  joined  in  holy 
wedlock  to  Hannah  Snyder,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  considerable  demonstration. 


ing  the  county.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  Indians  and  British  rangers  had 
followed  them  from  the  last  battle,  and  con- 
stantly harassed  the  rear.  However,  at  night- 
fall, the  two  forces  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
each  other,  the  Americans  taking  every  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  surprise.  In  the  morning 
the  retreat  was  renewed,  and  the  encmv  soon 
commenced  a  lire  on  the  rear.  Two  soldiers 
were  here  captured  and  immediately  toma- 
hawked. Directly  north  of  Lcesville  was,  at 
the  time  of  this  memorable  campaign,  a  camp  of 
Delaware  Indians,  it  being  the  temporary  abode 


In  early  days,  rattlesnakes  and  other  reptiles  of  a  noted  war  chief  called  Wingenund,  and  a 

were  very  common,  and  were  also  troublesome  few  of  his  tribe.  It  was  on  the  laud  now  owned 

and  dangerous.    "Snake  stories  '"  are  generally  by  Joseph  Brown  and  John  Newman.  Strange 

received  with  little  credulity,  but  the  following  |  to  say.  this  camp  was  not  noticed  by  either 

can  be  vouched   for:    Mrs.   Jacob  Synder  Crawford  or  Williamson,  they  both  passing  to 


dispatched  a  large  rattlesnake  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  using  an  iron  poker,  and  no 
sooner  had  she  done  so  than  others  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  first,  until  nine  had  been  dispatched. 

The  past  history  of  Jefferson  does  not  show 
that  it  was  ever  destined  to  become  noted  in 
national  affairs,  or  to  be  the  scene  of  any  famous 
occurrence.     Vet  within  its  borders  quite  a 
century  ago,  there  were  enacted  several  scenes 
in  the  drama  of  Crawford's  memorable  campaign 
against  Sandusky,  that  give  it  a  place  in  history. 
About  2  P.  M.  of  June  2,  1782,  the  American 
army  under  Crawford  halted  in  their  march  to 
the  Wyandot  town,  for  half  an  hour  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sandusky,  where  Leesville  now  stands. 
They  then  continued  on  their  course  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
in  JefTerson  Township,  near  to  the  eastern  bonier 
of  the  Sandusky  Plains.    After  the  battles  of 
Sandusky  and  Olentangy  and  the  capture  and 
death  of  Col.  Crawford,  the  American  army 
under  Williamson  retreated  in  much  the  same 
Path.  By  nightfall,  after  the  battle  of  Olentangy, 
the  command  reached  the  same  spot  on  the 


the  south  of  it  in  their  march. 

Another  important  event  occurring  from  nat- 
ural causes,  the  scene  of  which  was  in  Jeffer- 
son, was  what  is  commonly  called  the  Windfall, 
a  tierce  and  destructive  cyclone  which  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the  township  May  17,  1820. 
Peter  Snyder,  of  Crestline,  was  a  boy  of  six- 
teen at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  from  his 
statement  we  have  gained  the  facts  concerning 
it.    On  the  day  of  this  event,  Mr.  Snyder  was 
in  the  field  plowing,  when  he  beheld  a  heavy 
black  cloud  in  the  west,  which  threatened  com- 
ing danger.    He  unhitched  the  team  and  put 
them  in  the  barn,  during  which  time  the  roar 
of  the  whirlwind  was  increasing.    Much  fright- 
ened, he  clambered  upou  the  joists  of  the  barn, 
but  was  there  but  a  short  time  when  the  roof 
was  carried  away.    Letting  himself  down  to 
the  floor,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  it  than  he 
was  struck  on  the  back  with  a  falling  beam, 
inflicting  a  painful  wound,  the  scar  of  which 
he  carries  to-day.    A  sudden  darkness  had 
spread  over  everything,  and  when  Mr.  Snyder 
had  extricated  himself  from  the  fallen  timbers 
of  the  barn,  and  it  had  become  lighter,  he 
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looked  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  but  saw  1  mythical  stories  it  appears  that  Weaver  was  in 


that  it  too  was  in  ruins.    Rain  and  hail  accom- 
panied the  storm,  which  continued  for  fully 
half  an  hour.    The  remainder  of  the  family 
were  also  in  a  drenched  condition.    Other  fam- 
ilies living  on  the  tract,  however,  Tared  no  let- 
ter, and  a  scene  of  desolation  took  the  place  of 
what  was  before  a  picture  of  industry  and 
prosperity.    The  settlers  were  glad  to  escape 
even  with  their  lives  and  lose  all  else,  as  many 
of  them  did.  The  provisions  were  all  destroyed 
or  unfit  for  use.    Starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face.    Potatoes  which  had  been  planted  a  few 
days  previous  were  dug  up  and  eaten.  The 
nearest  towns  and  settlements  afforded  no 
corn,  and  Mr.  Snyder  relates  that  he  went  as 
far  as  Coshocton  in  search  of  food,  and  there 
he  was  fortunately  able  to  buy  two  bushels  of 
corn  at  $4  per  bushel.    On  returning  with  this, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  made  into  meal  and 
Imminv  for  food,  and  a  portion  of  it  planted. 
The  forests  passed  over  by  this  terrible  storm 
were  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  effects  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  new  growth  of  timber 
in  the  district  still  known  as  the  "  Windfall." 
Cabins  and  barns  were  blown  down  ;  horses 
and  cows  were  swept  away  and  killed.  A 
great  amount  of  miser}'  and  privation  was  en- 
tailed upon  many  living  in  the  township  by 
this  unusual  occurrence. 

Still  another  affair,  which  caused  considera- 
ble excitement  at  the  time,  was  the  supposed 
murder  of  a  man  named  Weaver,  by  Ridgely, 
who  employed  him  as  stiller  in  his  whisky  es- 
tablishment. There  had  been  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Weaver  and  his  employer,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  became  engaged  in  a  broil 
with  Ridgely,  and.  during  the  melee,  Weaver 
was  killed.  Nothing,  however,  was  certainly 
known  concerning  it,  although  mauy  of  the 
early  settlers  considered  Ridgely  the  criminal. 
Several  of  them  pretended,  or  actually  believed, 
that  Weaver's  ghost  had  appeared  to  them,  and 
had  told  in  detail  the  whole  affair.    From  these 


the  still-house  with  Ridgely  one  evening  after 
dark,  and  that  in  some  manner  their  quarrel 
was  renewed,  when  angry  words  followed  and 
Ridgely  IxH-ame  greatly  incensed.  In  his  hasty 
madness,  he  seized  a  heavy  club  and  struck 
Weaver  over  the  head  a  fatal  blow.  He  then, 
horrified  to  see  what  he  had  done,  dragged  the 
body  to  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and,  covering 
it  with  leaves,  left  it,  and  told  it  around  that 
Weaver  had  quit  his  employ.  The  body  of  the 
murdered  man  was  found,  but  even,- attempt  to 
find  the  criminal  was  futile,  and  no  one  was 
ever  brouuht  to  justice. 

In  the  days  before  the  war.  the  abolition  of 
slavery  had  a  hearty  supporter  in  the  person  of 
Peter  Wert,  a  wagon-maker  of  Lcesville.  He 
was  commonlv  known  as  "  Black  Pete,"  and  his 
house  was  one  of  the  depots  of  the  underground 
railroad.  He  aided  the  cause  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  many  an  escaped  black  had 
cause  to  remember  old  "  Black  Pete."  of  Lces- 
ville Cross  Roads.  He  moved  to  Missouri  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and.  when  last  heard  of,  wasstdl 
living. 

As  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled, 
industries  began  to  spring  up  in  various  places. 
Taverns  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers, 
saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneries  and  distilleries 
were  soon  put  in  operation.    The  first  tavern 
in  the  present  township  limits  was  kept  at  Lces- 
ville. by  Robert  Lee.  Jr.,  then  a  young  man  ot 
twenty-four.    It  was  built  in  1829,  and  was  the 
first  house  erected  in  the  place.    Mr.  Lee  did 
not  long  continue  the  business,  but  soon  sold  it 
to  Klisha  Allen,  who  carried  it  on  for  several 
years.    Henry  Hershner,  at  Middlctowu,  also 
gave  accommodations  to  the  traveling  public 
for  a  number  of  years.    These  "  wayside  inns 
were  great  places  of  resort  in  early  days,  and 
were  also  welcome  places  of  rest  to  the  emi- 
grants traveling  further  westward. 

The  corn  which  the  pioneer  farmer  raised  on 
his  few  acres  of  cleared  land,  must  be  ground 
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for  food,  and,  as  a  necessity,  among  the  earliest    As  stated  heretofore.  Westell   Ridgely  and 
of  pioneer  industries  was  the  grist-mill.     At    John  Adrian  were  the  early  distillers  of  the 
first,  horse-mills  came  into  vogue  and  were  j  "anient"  id  this  towuship,  and  the  first  named 
soon  followed  by   water  power,   the  brooks  made  a  fair  article,  and  whisky  had  a  good 
being  valuable  aids  to  this  industry.    The  first  sale.  Jonas  Hassinger  started  the  first  tannery 
horse-mill  was  owned  by  Christian  Snyder  and  in  the  township,  near  Leesville.    These  early 
was  located  just  east  of  Middletown.    The  old  |  industries,  from  small  beginnings,  have  grown 
millstones  of  this  rude  institution  are  now  lying  into  larger  corporations  of  wealth.  Roads 
at  the  gateway  of  Joseph  GledhiH*8  yard,  in  the  were  one  of  the  necessities  of  early  settlement, 
village,  and  are  suggestive  of  the  days  when  and  a  blazed  road  winding  in  and  out  among 
they  were  revolved  by  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  was   very  common, 
some  farmer's  horse,  and  when  almost  the  life  There  were  in  an  early  day,  two  Indian  traces 
of  the  settlers  around  depended  on  them  for  or  trails,  passiug  through  this  township,  one 
sustenance.    This  mill  of  Snyder's  did  an  ex-  leading  from  near  the  present  site  of  New  Phil- 
tensive  business.    People  came  for  miles  with  adelphia,  in  Tuscarawas  County,  to  the  Indian 
their  loads  of  grain,  and  were  often  compelled  town  in  Wyandot.    This  passed  through  the 
to  wait  two  aud  three  days  before  they  could  camp  of  the  Delaware  War  Chieftain  Winge- 
obtain  their  ''grinding,"  and  goon  their  wa}'  re-  nund  about  the  time  of  Crawford's  Campaign, 
joicing.    Oftentimes  when  the  horses  gave  out  Later  than  this  an  Indian  trail  passed  through 
or  were  not  to  be  had,  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  the  village  of  Middletown,  east  and  west,  and 
turn  the  sweep.    The  mill  was  kept  in  motion,  led  from  Mansfield  to  near  Bueyrus.  After 
when  business  demanded  it.  day  and  night,  the  settlement  by  the  whites,  however,  roads 
The  flour  made  was  coarse  and  uninviting  in  were  laid  out  as  most  couvenieneed  the  pio- 
appearance,  the  settlers  being  compelled  to  bolt  neer.  and  they  were  necessarily  crooked,  being 
it  by  hand.    Westell  Ridgely  erected  a  grist-  constructed  on  the  high  places  to  avoid  the 
mill  in  connection  with  his  distillery  at  a  very  building  of  bridges.    Evidences  of  this  fact 
early  date,  and,  it  may  be,  a  short  time  before  still  exist  in  the  crookedness  of  many  of  the  I 
Snyder,  but  the  fact  is  not  established.    This  present  roads  in  Jefferson  Township.    In  about 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  on  land  lS.'5n,  the  first  State  highway,  called  the  Colum- 
now  owned  by  John  Long,  of  Mansfield.    It  bus  and  Cleveland  road,  was  laid  out  through 
was  burned  in  early  days,  however,  as  was  sup-  Middletown  and  Leesville.  and  nine  miles  of 
posed  by  Fisher.    Jacob  Snyder  also  built  a  it  was  cleared  and  constructed  by  the  citizens 
saw-mill  just  east  of  Leesville,  but  did  not  as  an  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  and  an 
long  continue  as  its  owner.    It  was  bought  by  aid  to  their  own  convenience.    Another  State 
Robert  Lee,  Sr.,  who  added  a  grist-mill,  also  a  road  and  mail  route  was  from  Mansfield  to 
fulling-mill  and  carding  machine.     He  con-  Bucyrus  and  passed  through  Middletown.  In 
tinucd  in  this  for  manv  years,  assisted  by  his  the  course  of  time,  other  local  and  county  roads 
sons,  Robert,  Jr.,  Porter  and  Joseph.    Henry  were  laid  out,  and  to-day  the  roads  of  the  town- 
Hershner  erected  a  saw  mill  on  the  banks  of  ship  are  convenient,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
Spring  Run,  near  Middletown.  and  did  eonsid-  pike  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  in 
erable  sawing.    These  industries  continued  for  the  winter  the  travel  is  well-nigh  impossible, 
several  years  and  were  a  source  of  profit,  but  Fords  then,  instead  of  bridges,  were  common, 

and  it  was  some  time  before  bridges  were  con- 


the  water  dwindled  in  the  channels  of  the 
streams,  until  they  were  no  more  available. 


stiucted.    The  first  was  over  the  Sandusky  at 
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Leesville.  and  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  made  of  logs 
crossed  and  fastened  down  for  abutments  and 
heavy  trunks  of  trees  were  thrown  across. 
This  rudo  structure  has  been  replaced  by  a 
magnificent  stone  arch  bridge,  and  many  others 
of  this  kind  are  in  the  township. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  village  within 
the  borders  of  the  present  township  of  Jefferson 
was  laid  out  by  Rev.  Robert  Lee.  Sr..  and  called 
in  his  honor,  Leesville.    It  was  located  on  a 
quarter-section  of  hind,  bought  of  Jacob  Snyder, 
and  was  laid  off  in  lots  which  sold  for  #25  to 
$50  at  private  saic.    Soon  alter  the  village  was 
founded,  which  was  in  1820.  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lee.  several  mechanics  were  induced  to 
come  and  settle  here  and  engage  in  their  re- 
spective pursuits.  Robert  Leu.  Jr.,  was  the  first 
business  man  in  the  town,  and  was  for  many 
years  proprietor  of  a  general  store.  Alexander 
Caunou  came  early  and  started  a  chair-factory 
on  a  small  scale,  and  employed  Rickson  Lewis 
as  a  painter.    Dr.  John  McKean  came  in  almut 
1K3U,  and  remained  for  many  years.    Of  late 
years,  however,  he  has  made  his  home  at  Crest- 
line.    He  was  a  physician  of  merit  and  was 
very  popular  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.    John  Lewis  kept  public  house 
here,  succeeding  Robert  Lee.  Jr.   Klisha  Castle 
was  the  first  shoemaker  in  the  community,  and 
Peter  Wert  was  the  first  wagon-maker  and 
blacksmith.     John  Teel  was   another  early 
blacksmith  of  the  township,  and  also  started 
the  first  saloon.     The  first  merchants  were 
Robert  and  Porter  Lee,  who  kept  a  general  store 
for  a  number  of  years  and  were  very  successful. 
Nearly  every  branch  of  industry  was  repre- 
sented here  in  a  short  time,  anil  the  town  bid 
fair  to  become  a  place  of  some  commercial  con- 
sequence, and  was  for  some  time  a  better  trad- 
ing-point than  any  of  its  sister  towns.  The 
railroad,  however,  changed  the  channels  of 
trade.     Leesville  has  lost  ground  of  late  years. 
Judge  Lee  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  re- 


ceived  the  appointment  from  Oen.  Jacksou. 
He  held  this  office  for  several  years.  William 
DeWalt  is  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office, 
having  a  provision  store  in  connection  with  it. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  stone  quarries,  a  new 
branch  of  industry  sprung  up.  and  new  houses 
were  built  in  the  village     These  valuable 
quarries  are  on  land  originally  owned  by  John 
Newman,  and  are  now  owned  and  worked  by 
Beckett,  Rupp  and  others,  who  are  engaged  in 
quarrying  and  shipping  vast  quantities  of  st/>ne. 
The  products  of  these  quarries  are  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Berea  saudsUme.  A 
number  of  men  are  employed,  and  make  their 
homes  in  Leesville.    This  is  the  most  valua- 
ble branch  of  industry  connected  with  Lees- 
ville. and  bids  fair  to  increase  in  importance.  At 
present  the  village  contains  a  blacksmith-shop, 
a  cabinet  and  shoe  shop,  three  saloons,  two  gro- 
ceries and  one  general  store.    It  has  about 
300  inhabitants,  and  has  grown  but  little  m 
the  hist  few  years.    There  are  two  churches— 
the  United  Brethren,  organized  in  J 835.  and  the 
Lutheran,  organized  somewhat  later.    A  uew 
schoolhousc  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  when 
completed  will  be  an  ornament  and  honor  to 
the  community.  Middletown  has  become  indeed 
a  ■•  deserted  village,"  recalling  to  mind  the 
lines  of  Goldsmith  : 

"Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  nf  the  lawn, 
Thy  spnrts  are  fled  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn. 
Amidst  thy  bower*  the  Tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desoUtion  saddens  all  thy  green." 
The  village  was  laid  out  in  alwtit  1835,  by 
Henry  Hershner.  on  land  belonging  to  the  Ash 
croas.  the  Snydors  and  Hershner  himself. 

It  was  intended  that  this  village  should  some 
day  become  quite  a  metropolis,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  place,  now  occupied  by 
Joseph  Gledhill.  was  built  without  windows  ou 
its  south  side,  as  the  intention  was  to  build  a 
large  block  some  time  in  the  near  future.  Lots 
were  disposed  of  at  good  prices,  and  Henry 
Hershner  himself  opened  the  first  store,  aud  was 
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succeeded  by  his  son  John.  Washington  Modie 
opened  a  blacksmith-shop,  and  Jacob  Hcrshner, 
a  cabinet-maker,  followed  his  trade,  both  with 
good  success.  For  awhile  it  seemed  as  if 
there  would  soon  be  quite  a  village,  but  grad- 
ually it  went  down,  its  mechanics  left  for  better 


ren  Church  of  Lecsvillc  is  the  oldest  church  or- 
ganization in  the  village,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Aunmiller,  of  Bueyrus.  The  English  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  a  short  time  after  the 
first  mentioned,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mil- 
ler, of  (ialiou.    Both  churches  arc  strong  and 


towns,  and  now  not  a  business  house  is  in  op-  self-supporting.  In  about  1800.  the  Methodist 
eration.  There  are  two  church  buildings,  the  Protestant  Church  was  organized  at  Middle- 
Methodist  Protestant  and  the  United  Brethren,  town,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Newton  Ashcroft 
A  portion  of  North  Robinson  lies  on  the  bor-  and  others,  and  a  neat,  substantial  edifice  erect- 
der  line  of  this  township,  and  comprises  the  ed.  Rev.  Grimes  is  the  present  Pastor, 
store  of  Morrison  Brothers,  the  saw-mill  of  The  German  Reformed  organization  have  a 
Wordcn  &  Fetter,  the   restaurant  of  1).  C.  !  church  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township, 


Spitzer,  the  Village  Hotel  of  W.  P.  Deam.  and 
the  tilc-fuctory  of  Sickman  &  Fate.  An  ex- 
tended history  of  North  Robinson  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Whetstone  Township. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  told  of  a  township  and 


under  the  Pastorate  of  Rev.  LoIht,  of  Gulion. 
Thus  there  is  a  church  for  every  four  miles  of 
territory  in  Jefferson  Township,  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  are  connected  with  the 
churches  at  Crestline,  Gulion  and  Robinson. 


of  its  people,  by  their  church  buildings  and  In  early  days,  Rev.  Joseph  Van  Deman.  of 

schoolhouses.    These  are  always  indices  of  its  Delaware,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  was  well 

morals  and  intelligence,  and  convey  to  the  known  throughout  this  section,  and  was  instru- 

8tranger  an  idea  as  to  the  class  of  citizens,  mental  in  the  organization  of  several  churches 

Wherever  rises  a  modest  church  spire,  one  may  in  the  county.    Rev.  Robert  Lee,  Sr.,  though 

find  evidences  of  Christian  culture  that  speak  he  held  no  Pastorate  after  his  removal  here,  yet 


for  themselves.  Schoolhouses,  well  kept  up. 
also  denote  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
a  community,  and.  considering  Jefferson  Town- 
ship from  this  standpoint,  she  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  favored  township.  After  the  early 
pioneers  had  built  themsel  ves  cabins,  the  mat 
ter  of  Christianity  and  religion  was  not  neg 


did  considerable  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  as 
did  also  his  sons,  who  have  always  been  devot- 
ed Christian  workers.  Jacob  Newman  was  an 
earlv  preacher,  most  of  his  services  being  held 
in  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  The  first  Sunday 
school  held  in  Crawford  County  was  organized 
near  the  northern  Iwundary  line  of  Jefferson 


lectcd.  Early  after  his  settlement,  Henry  Hersh-  Township,  by  David  Wert,  one  of  the  pioneers 

ner  organized  a  congregation  of  the  United  ;  of  that  section.    One  of  the  earliest  Sunday 

Brethren,  and  for  many  years  the  services  were  schools  in  Jefferson  was  held  at  the  home  of  a 

held  at  his  own  house,  after  which  a  church  was  man  named  Worden,  in  about  1832.    Soon  after, 

erected  in  Middletown,  which  is  still  standing,  I  like  organizations  were  made  in  Leesville  and 


and  of  which  Rev.  Potts,  of  North  Robinson, 
is  Pastor.  The  church  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  earliest  organization  in  the  county. 
There  was  a  church  erected  in  about  1835,  on 
the  land  now  belonging  to  John  Smith.  It  was 
for  many  years  known  as  the  ••  Smith  Church," 
but  has  long  been  torn  down.and  naught  remains 
now  but  a  small  cemetery.    The  United  Breth- 


Middlctown.  and  have  been  continued  ever 
since. 

■  Education  is  the  hope  of  a  Republic,"  is 
the  motto  of  some  truthful  writer,  and  when  we 
survey  the  substantial  school  buildings  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  mark  what 
progress  is  being  made  in  education,  we  are 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  same  motto. 


The 
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early  pioneers  of  Jefferson  were  men  of  fore- 
sight, and  deemed  education  necessary  to  pro- 
gression.   But  few  families  had  settled  in  the 
township,  when  a  rude  schoolhouse  was  built 
about  1824,  south  of  Lccsvillc,  near  the  "  Hog's 
Back."    It  was  constructed  of  round  logs,  and 
was  in  size  about  20x24  feet    There  was  a 
large  fire  place  in  one  end,  and  oiled  paper 
served  as  windows.    The  floor  was  a  rude 
puncheon  affair,  and  the  seats  were  hewed 
slabs  with  four  legs.    For  a  writing  desk,  a 
slab  was  placed  against  the  wall  in  a  slanting 
position  and  supported  by  wooden  pius  driven 
into  the  logs.    In  this  rude  structure  taught 
and  ruled  the  first  schoolmaster  of  the  town- 
ship, David  Dorn,  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was  of 
limited  education,  and  his  pronunciation  was 
none  of  the  best,  but  rather  broken.    He  had 
at  first  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils,  for  which 
he  received  75  cents  apiece  per  month,  thus 
making  his  salary  $6.75  per  month,  the  term 
continuing  four  months.    Soon  after  this,  a 
schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the  Tracht  place, 
and  this  was  taught  by  David  Gill.  Lccsville 
erected  a  schoolhouse  some  time  after,  and  soon 
there  were  several  in  the  township.    A  very 
early  school  was  held  on  the  farm  of  John 
McClure,  in  his  own  house.    It  was  taught  first 
one  week   by  himself  and  another  by  Mr. 
Akers,  thus  continuing  alternately  to  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  term.    The  father  of  Newton 
Ashcroft  was  an  early  teacher,  and  had  taught 
considerable  in  Pennsylvania  before  coming  to 
Ohio.    He  came  in  1828,  and  spent  several 
years  teaching,  and  was  a  mathematician  ex- 
celled by  few.    It  was  customary  in  those  days 
for  the  teacher  to  "board  around"  with  the 
families  whose  children  made   up  his  little 
kingdom,  governed  by  that  most  righteous 
scepter,  the  ferule.    As  a  rule,  the  school- 


masters of  that  day  were  strict  and  severe  in 
their  government,  using  the  ferule  extensively, 
with  full  faith  in  the  Scripture  doctrine,  that 
"  sparing  the  rod  will  spoil  the  child."  Many 
a  large  pupil  was  pummeled  promiscuously 
when  he  became  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  It 
was  customary  at  Christmas  for  the  teacher  to 
"treat,"  and,  if  not  so  inclined,  he  was  "barred 
out"  of  the  schoolhouse.     Oftentimes  the 
larger  boys  made  it  rather  lively  for  him.  and 
were  often  encouraged  by  their  sires.   Old  Mr. 
Ashcroft  was  once  teaching  a  school  where  the 
pupils  were  determined  that  he  should  treat  or 
stay  out  of  the  schoolroom.    Accordingly,  they 
barricaded  the  door,  and  upon  his  arrival  he 
was  refused  admittance  unless  he  would  ac- 
cede to  their  demands.    He  was  a  man  of 
great  determination,  and  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  be  balked  by  a  set  of  unruly  boys.  So. 
clambering  on  the  roof,  with  several  clapboards, 
he  placed  them  over  the  chimney,  a  large  fire 
being  in  progress  in  the  fire-place  below.    In  a 
few  seconds,  the  whole  school  came  out  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  with  tearful  eyes.  They 
were  "treated"  enough  and  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  usual  work.    Since  those  days, 
with  the  progress  in  farming  and  the  general 
improvement  in  the  township,  the  old  rude 
buildings  where  education  was  dispensed  to 
the  rising  generation  have  given  place  to  new, 
substantial  and  convenient  structures,  which 
are  creditable  to  the  community. 

These  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity,  and,  as  such  are  the  bul- 
warks and  defenses  of  our  Republic.  Jefferson 
Township  may  well  be  proud  of  her  schools 
and  churches.  The  first,  the  guardians  of 
knowled-je  ;  the  last,  the  guardians  of  morality, 
two  elements  that  aid  each  other  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race. 
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CHATTER  XXV. 

HftATFIELD  TOWNSHIP-  INTROWfTORY  —  FIROT  SETTLEMENT— INCIDENTS  OF  THE  IND1\NS  — 
INDFSTRIEH-UROWTH  OF  V1U.  o;F>-Snioof.s  AN  I)  «Hli*.niES. 

HPHK  charms  that  cluster  like  gems  around  coming  events  which  cast  their  shadows  before, 

the  mysteries  of  the  silent  past,  do  not  and  this  can  only  be  done  from  analogy  with 

cease  with  the  beginning  of  authentic   his-  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  "The  proper 

torv,  but  linger  with  multiplied  beauty  around  study  of  mankind  is  ra  m,"  and  history  is  such 

the  strange  myths  ami  fairy  tales  that  come  to  a  study.    This  places  the  historian  in  "the  light 

us  through  the  lapse  of  unknown  centurfei.  of  a  public  benefactor  to  succeeding  generations ; 

Ethnology,  archeology  ltnd  philology  reveal  to  but  a  prophet— one  that  can  anticipate  the 

the  present  age.  that,  thousands  of  years  before  future— labors  on  without  the  respect  or  honor 

the  Christian  era  -unknown  centuries  before  a  of  his  own  country  and  age. 

It  might,  at  llrst  glance,  appear  that  the  his- 


means  of  recording  human  events  had  been  in- 
vented -the  human  race  lived  a  quiet,  nomadic, 
pastoral  life  in  Central  Asia.  Their  homes  and 
haunts  became  the  source  of  many  a  legend  or 
poetic  tole.  which  reveals  that  primitive  man 
was  beset  with  the  same  temptations  that  have 
infested  the  existence  of  every  succeeding  gen 
eration.    Every  known  field  has  been  care- 


tori  an  has  an  easy  time  in  rummaging  through 
dusty  memorials  or  following  some  Jack-with- 
the  lantern  tradition  that  constantly  eludes 
him  ;  but  he  knows  that  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recording  the  truth,  giving  to 
each  item  its  appropriate  and  comparative 
degree  of  importance,  leaving  no  path  partially 


fully  searched  to  clear  up  the  darkness  that  neglected  or  wholly  unsearched,  resisting  the 

antedates  recorded  history  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  demands  of  bigots  who  insist  in  having  their 

time  and  labor  by  the  historical  investigator,  names  enrolled  high  on  the  page  of  honor, 

«as  been  almost  wholly  fruitless,  and  has  met  rests  upon  his  shoulders  like  the  sphere  of 

with  but  little  reward  except  disappointment  Atlas.    Nothing  but  patient  labor  brings  the 

and  defeat,  and  the  early  mythical  traditions  desired  information.    It  thus  occurs  that,  in 

are  yet  believed  to  be  an  imperfect  account  of  looking  over  Chatfleld  Township,  much  diffl- 

what  actually  transpired  in  pre  historic  times,  culty  is  experienced  in  accumulating  its  past 

Since  the  origin  of  writing  and  printing— the  history.    Traditions  are  vague  and  unsatisfac- 

valuable   invention  ever  given  to  the  :  tory.  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 


hum; 


facts  is  out  of  the  question.  It  often  occurs 
that  no  two  men  who  are  questioned  give  a 


4 


in  race— remarkable  strides  have  been 
made  in  intellectual  and  moral  advancement, 

notwithstanding  the  countless  events  of  vital  similar  account  of  the  same  event,  thus  adding 

importance  that  have  been  left  unrecorded,  much  to  the  perplexity  of  the  historian,  or 

History  is  but  a  record  of  human  ezperienoe,  passing  altogether  beyond  a  successful  solu- 

which  fact  renders  it  of  the  highest  importance  tion.    A  cheerful  readiness  to  tell  everything 

to  the  race,  because  the  probable  events  of  the  known,  and  to  volunteer  much  information  of 

future  can  only  be  foreknown  by  an  accurate  events  of  doubtful  occurrence,  is  met  with 

knowledge  of  the  detailed  affairs"  of  humanity  ever}- where.    Men  yet  living,  who  were  in  the 

in  the  past.     Men  or  nations  are  wise  only  as  township  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  cannot  re- 

they  can  look  into  the  future  and  anticipate  call  such  time  nor  the  incidents  connected 
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therewith.  It  is  not  accurately  remembered 
who  were  the  first  township  officers,  and  in- 
numerable events  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance which  occurred  in  early  years  have 
passed  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
settlers.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Si- 
las and  Oliver  Chatfield,  after  whom  the  town- 
ship was  probably  named,  although  this  is  not 
definitely  known.  These  brothers,  like  all  the 
earliest  settlers,  erected  their  cabins  on  the 


honor,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  one  Whet- 
stone Township  in  the  county  already.  He  lived 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Richville 
until  about  1838.  when  he  moved  West,  and  what 
finally  lwcaine  of  him  is  unknown  to  the  citi- 
jscna  of  the  township.  George  Stuckman  must 
have  located  in  the  township  soon  after  Whet- 
stone. He  was  also  a  professional  hunter,  and 
was  often  employed  by  the  early  settlers  to  hunt 
deer  for  them.    The  majority  of  the  earliest 


Columbus  &  Sandusky  Turnpike,  as  early  as  settlers  were  directly  from  the  East,  and  had 

1827.    They  were  intelligent  men,  of  English  been  reared  inv  localities  where  deer  aud  other 

descent,  and,  during  their  stay  in  the  township,  wild  animals  were  rarely  seen.     They  knew 

occupied  its  different  offices.    Silas  Chatfield  nothing  jf  stalking  a  deer,  and  many  of  them 

was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees  in  1833,  and  did  not  know  how  to  properly  keep  and  load  a 

Oliver  was  elected  Treasurer.    After  a  number  nun.    They  must  have  deer  meat  however,  and 


of  years,  they  sold  their  farms  and  moved  into 
some  of  the  counties  in  the  State  farther  west. 
It  is  likely  that  Jacob  Whetstone,  a  very  suc- 
cessful hunter,  who  also  worked  by  the  day  for 
the  settlers,  assisting  in  clearing  their  farms, 


hence  they  were  accustomed  to  employ  hunta 
of  known  skill  and  experience,  often  paying 
them  as  high  as  $2  per  day  for  their  services, 
and  often  receiving,  by  way  of  return  for  such 
outlay,  five  or  six  fat  deer,  besides  a  large  num- 


was  the  first  to  build  a  cabin  in  the  township,  ber  of  squirrels  and  other  small  game.  Stuck 
He  had  a  wife  aud  family,  who  were  supported    man  was  a  squatter,  and  did  not  own  a  foot  of 


at  first  almost  wholly  by  the  rifle  ;  but,  after 
game  became  scarce  and  day  laborers  were  in 
great  demand,  he  worked  a  uuuiber  of  years 
for  the  neighboring  settlers.  But  this  life  did 
not  suit  his  acquired  inclination  to  roam  in  the 
forest,  which  soon  caused  him  to  sell  his  acre 
of  land  and  journey  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  an  abuudauce  of  game  was  yet 
to  be  found.  He  was  one  of  those  wandering 
hunters  who  swept  over  Ohio  iu  advance  of  the 
earliest  white  settlers.  He  had  been  raised  in 
the  solitude  of  the  woods,  and  found  greater 
pleasure  and  profit  in  hunting  and  trapping 
than  in  those  pursuits  at  which  he  was  a  nov- 
ice. He  often  said  to  the  settlers  that  came  in 
after  himself  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  build 
a  cabin  in  the  township  aud  to  live  therein  with 
his  family.  He  was  in  the  township  several 
years  before  its  creation,  and  he  is  remembered 
to  have  said  on  several  occasions  that  the  town- 
ship would  have  been  named  Whetstone  in  his 


land,  and  yet  his  family  lived  well,  as  far  as 
food  and  clothes  were  concerned,  and  were 
quite  intelligent  people.  He  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  out  of  furs,  which  were  usually  sold 
at  Sandusky  City,  where  a  much  better  market 
was  found  than  at  Bucyrus.  He  also  lived  a  mile 
or  two  northwest  of  Richville,  until  the  popula- 
tion became  too  dense  to  suit  him.  when  he 
moved  farther  west.  John  Henry  was  an  early 
hunter,  who  had  come  to  Eastern  Ohio  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
lived  there  for  several  years,  and  afterward,  at 
different  times,  kept  moving  westward,  until  he 
finally  located  in  Crawford  County.  This  must 
have  been  as  early  as  1824.  at  which  time  Whet- 
stone and  Stuckman  must  have  also  appeared. 
He  was  a  tireless  hunter,  and  gained  great  no- 
toriety, not  only  as  to  his  ability  to  bring  in 
large  quantities  of  fur  and  game,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  inordinate  propensity  of  appropri- 
ating swine  and  other  domestic  animals  of  his 
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neighbors.    The  enormity  of  the  crime,  at  that    because  the  land  was  higher  and  dryer  than 
period  and  under  the  existing  circumstances,    mucli  of  that  in  surrounding  neighborhoods, 
was  not  as  great  as  it  is  at  present,  becsUM    The  western  part  of  the  township  is  quite  roll- 
hundreds  of  hogs  wandered  in  the  w.kwIs  with-    ing.  and,  since  the  forests  have  been  largely 
out  any  ear-mark  or  known  owner,  and  wen-    cleared  away,  and  the  eye  has*  a  chance  to 
slaughtered  by  whomever  wanted  fresh  pork,    roam  about,  there  is  no  tiner  appearing  country 
Henry,  however,  was  accustomed  to  overstep    in  the  county.    Those  extensive  glacial  ridges 
these  bounds  and  to  take  hogs  with  or  without    which  extend  across  Northern  Ohio  from  east 
ear-marks,  often  pursuing  them  to  the  cabins    to  west,  are  found  crossing  Chattield.  giving 
of  the  owners.    He  salted  down  considerable    the  township  long  but  not  precipitous  slopes, 
pork,  which  was  kept  for  sale  to  the  settlers.    These  give  the  township  splendid  drainage,  a 
It  very  likely  often  happened  us  was  observed    thing  that  was  greatly  appreciated  in  early 
one  day  by  Richard  Davidson  to  his  wife.    He    years.      Sycamore  Creek  drains  almost  the 
had  purchased  a  barrel  of  pork  from  Henry,    whole  township  although  the  northern  |>art  is 
after  whose  departure  Davidson  remarked.  •  Wc    drained  by  small  streams,  which  flow  across 
are  buying  back  our  own  pjrk.      Henry  lived    Seneca  County  into  Sandusky  River,  and  the 
many  years  in  the  township,  but  finally  moved    southern  part  by  the  northern  branches  of  the 
farther  west.    In  about  1 8*8  or  1830.  there    Broken  Sword  Creek.    The  soil  is  very  similar 
came   in    Hit-hard    Davidson,   David  Tipton,    to  that  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  being 
John  Robinson.  John  Hamilton,  David  Clute,    largely  alluvial  in  the  eastern  part,  and  com- 
Ichabod  Smith,   John  Annitage,   Luther  C.    posed  of  more  clay  in  the  western.  Thel>ound- 
Mint,  David  Kimbal,  George  Champion.  John    aries  of  the  township  were  changed  in  1845, 
Mitchell,  Ira  Chase.  David  Shatfstall.  Thad-    although  there  was  n<>  increase  or  decrease  of 
deus  Kent.  William  McChersou  and  several    territory.    The  eastern  tier  of  sections  was  an- 
othcrs.     These  men  were  almost  wholly  of    nexed  to  Cranberry,  while  the  eastern  tier  of 
English  descent,  most  of  them  coming  from     Lykens  became  part  of  Chatlield.    This  change 
some  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  thev  had    gave  the  township  its  present  boundaries  and 
first  settled  after  having  come  from  New  Kn- 
K'and.    They  were  mostly  farmers,  and  entered 
their  land  along  the  Sandusky  Turnpike.  This 
was  a  desirable  location,  as  the  road  gave  them 
an  outlet  l>oth  north  and  south.    The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  land  along  the  pike  was 
entered  tirst.  and  afterward,  as  the  road  became 
lined  with  rude  log  cabins,  built  in  small  clear- 
>ngs  in  the  deep  woods,  the  land  farther  back 
was  taken.    Ichabod  Smith  was  Justice  of  the 
I'eace  in  1833,  and   Richard  Davidson  was 
Township  Clerk.    John  Mitchell  and  David 
Clute  were  two  of  the  three  Trustees.  The 
records  prior  to  this  date  arc  missing. 

The  early  hunters,  who  came  mostly  south 
from  Seneca  County,  lived  in  the  northwestern 
patt  of  the  township.    They  chose  this  location 


territory.  Every  foot  of  land  can  be  cultivated, 
a  statement  that  cannot  be  made  of  but  two  or 
three  other  townships  in  the  county. 

Manv  interesting  incidents  are  told  concern- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  who 
camped  in  the  township  as  late  as  1830.  They 
came  every  autumn  and  built  rude  wigwams  in 
the  southeastern  part  near  the  cranberry 
marsh,  the  western  edge  of  which  touches  Chat- 
field.  They  came  there  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cranberry  season,  anil  often  remained  all 
winter,  the  squaws,  meanwhile,  gathering  the 
berries  whenever  the  weather  was  favorable^ 
while  their  lords  and  masters  engaged  in  the 
manlier  pursuit  of  hunting  and  trapping.  After 
the  berries  were  picked,  they  were  loaded  on 
ponies  and  taken  to  Sandusky  City,  where  they 
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were  Bold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  calico, 
trinkets  and  "  Sandusky  water."    Many  years 
before  the  pioneers  came  to  the  county,  the  In- 
dians had  begun  picking  the  berries,  which 
were  then  taken  to  villages  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  They  soon  found  it  very  prof- 
itable,  and  labored  at  it  as  extensively  as 
agreed  with  the  Indian's  constitutional  indol- 
ence.   When  the  settlers  arrived  and  began  to 
domineer  with  the  usual  arrogance  of  the  white 
man  over  the  Indian,  and  to  prohibit  him  from 
gathering  berries  in  the  marsh,  contests  occa- 
sionally arose,  usually  settled  in  favor  of  the 
white  man  at  the  expense  of  his  red  brother.  The 
Indians  left  the  marsh  with  regret,  lingering  in 


yard  before  that  animal  was  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence.   At  the  sight  of  the  boy,  the  dog  hounded 
toward  him,  but  the  young  Indian  nimbly 
caught  a  branch  and  swung  himself  into  a  tree, 
while  the  animal  bayed  in  great  fury  at  its  foot, 
making  it  evident  that  the  youth  had  had  a 
narrow  escape.    After  a  few  minutes  elapsed, 
the  family  came  to  the  door,  wondering  what 
was  meant  bv  the  noise  and  commotion  outside. 
They  laughed  as  the  sight  of  the  treed  boy  met 
their  «-aze.  but  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  or  ap- 
preciate their  levity  in  the  least,  for  he  sat 
eyeing  the  dog  with  no  little  concern,  cvidentl) 
Speculating  as  to  the  best  means  of  escaping 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  enraged  animal. 


Indians  leu  me  marsu  wiui  re<jreu  iiii!;i-iuifi  in  r   -  ~ 

its  vicinity  until  necessity  forced  them  to  leave,    dog  was  quieted  and  the  boy  °«"*aa~  dQ 


They  were  largely  members  of  the  Wyandot 
tribe,  and  temporarily  located  in  the  township, 
coming  from  their  reservation.  One  day  sev- 
eral Indian  squaws,  on  their  way  from  the  marsh 
to  their  reservation,  saw  some  large,  fine  pump, 
kins  in  Richard  Davidson's  yard,  and,  through 
the  ordinary  process  of  Indian  logic,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  wanted  a  few.  So 


the  tree  ;  but  the  family  had  all  they  could  do 
to  prevent  the  animal  from  throttling  the  youth, 
who,  as  quick  as  possible,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cabin.  It  is  also  related  that  one 
day  a  party  of  Indians,  mounted  on  their  po- 
nies, came'upon  a  logging  party  of  settlers  m 
the  northern  part.  The  two  parties  began 
amicably  exchanging  greetings  and  tobacco, 


tnc  conclusion  mai  mey  wanieu  a  iew.    c«>,  0-       ~  , 

stopping  at  the  cabin,  they  began  making  the    the  latter  being  extensively  used  by  tu  ^ 


usual  unintelligible  signs,  and  uttering  the  ordi- 
nary incomprehensible  gibberish,  characteristic 
of  none  but  the  native  North  American.  They 
were  offered  flour,  meal,  pork  and  various  com- 
modities, but  each  time  their  heads  were  shaken 
impressively  to  signify  (strange  as  it  may  seem) 
that  the  offering  was  not  wauted.    At  last,  an 


men.  and  even  more  so  by  the  settlers.  At 
last,  one  of  the  settlers,  whose  name  is 
forgotten,  and  who  had  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  wrestler,  declared  that  he  could 
throw  down  any  Indian  in  the  band,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  ten.  After  some  communica- 
tion among  themselves,  one  of  the  Indians- a 


] 


uuu  uie  uttering  nut  wuumju.  an  —■■«.*■    '  -  nfcMt 

old  squaw  seized  Mrs.  Davidson  by  the  hand,  '  stalwart  young  fellow  with  an  enormous  ci. 
and  led  her  out  into  the  yard  where  the  pomp-    —accepted  the  challenge,  and  each  ^ 
kins  were,  where,  with  sundry  signs  and  grim-  I  paring  for  the  struggle.    A  circle  ot  se  t 
aces,  she  intimated  her  desire  of  loading  a  half  '  and  Indians  was  formed,  inside  «T  """j1*^ 
dozen  or  so  on  the  backs  of  her  ponies.    Mrs.    two  wrestlers  took  their  respective 


Davidson  bowed  assent,  and  the  pumpkins  were 
taken  away.  Davidson  owned  a  fierce  dog 
which  appeared  to  detest  the  Indians,  as  it 
would  not  let  them  approach  the  cabin.  One 
day  an  Indian  youth  of  about  seventeen,  evi- 
dently on  a  begging  visit  to  the  cabin,  unaware 


of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  dog.  came  into  the    equally  matched  in  point  of  strength,  and 


and  the  sport  began.  The  wrestle  was  the  ta- 
mous  ■houlder-aud-elbow  grip,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  each  contestant  tugged  and  strained  to 
throw  his  antagonist  on  the  ground  by  mam 
strength,  or  by  the  less  tiresome  sleights  known 
to  the  professional  wrestler.    They  were  quit 


.  for  a 
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a  large  emigration  came  directly  from  Germany 
to  the  township,  and  began  entering  the  land  so 
rapidly  that  within  about  half  a  dozen  years  all 
was  taken  up.  Among  those  who  came  in  at 
this  time  were  Adam  Fouser,  Henry  Durr.  John 
G.  Long.  John  G.  Karg,  Sidney  Holt,  Frede- 
rick Hipp.  George  Brown.  Jacob  Regala,  Peter 
Waiter.  Peter  Reidel.  K.  Biggs.  David  Shaffstall, 
Nathan  Robbing,  George  Widdle,  Harrison  Gar- 
ton.  Jonas  Vingling,  Lorenzo  Bartimess,  John 
Fissell,  Samuel  Foote,  Jacob  Gross,  Abraham 
Harmon.  Timothy  Park.  John  Scott,  Nathan 
Rich.  Jacob  Nigh,  Benjamin  Lindsley,  Daniel 
Brindley,  Jacob  Bright.  Benjamin  llilliar.  John 
Hckciilivly.  Hugh  Goshoru,  Spencer  Moflitt, 
James  MeKintry.  John  Burghacher,  George 
C'aruthers.  Thomas  Timony,  William  Koenig, 
Benjamin.  John  and  Kphraim  Clements,  Truman 
Wilkinson,  William  King.  Benjamin  F.  Royee, 
John  Scott  ami  his  sons  Isaac.  Solomon,  George, 
William  and  John  H.,  and  many  others  whose 
the  mill.  Woe  unto  the  man  who  got  in  the  names  are  forgotten.  These  settlers  located  in 
way  of  one  of  these  descending  logs.  Mr.  Shaft-'  different  parts  of  the  township,  and  it  was  not 
stall  operated  the  mill  for  nearly  twenty  years.  1  long  before  scores  of  small  log  cabins  were 
when  it  was  sold  to  Frederick  Hipp,  Jr.,  and  erected,  and  the  forest  began  to  disappear  be- 
his  brother  in-law,  Simon  Neffzer.  These  men  fore  these  sturdy  pioneers.  The  two  taverns 
added  some  improvements,  and,  after  ruuning  I  referred  to  above  were  located  near  together 
the  mill  for  about  ten  years,  sold  it  to  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  turnpike.  Both  build- 
parties,  when  it  was  soon  afterward  abandoned,  ings  were  two-story  and  frame,  and,  it  is  said 
A  Mr.  Johnson  built  a  steam  saw-mill  a  short  they  were  excellent  houses.  They  had  a  splcn- 
distance  south  of  Richville  in  1S5.V  in  which  did  patronage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
was  an  up-and-down  saw.    This  mill  did  good  |  they  were  located  far  from  any  town.  There 


and  extensive  work.  Sawing  was  done  at  the 
rate  of  37  cents  by  the  hundred,  or  on  shares, 
one-half  being  taken  by  the  sawyer.  After 
running  about  fifteen  years,  it  was  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus.  The  Tiptons  began 
burning  brick  as  early  as  1840.  Several  kilns 
were  burned  and  sold  to  the  citizens.  Ira  Chase 
also  burned  brick  about  the  same  time,  but  not 
quite  so  extensively.  Richard  Frisbee  and  Na- 
than Anthony  began  keeping  separate  taverns 


was  an  enormous  travel  along  the  turnpike  by 
settlers  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  who 
came  with  droves  of  hogs  or  cattle,  or  with  wag- 
ons loaded  with  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  on 
their  way  to  the  large  towns  in  the  northern 
part  near  Lake  Krie.  This  gave  an  excellent 
patronage  to  the  two  taverns  that  often  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  accommodations  for  a 
score  of  men,  besides  their  teams  and  stock. 
Garton  Frislen  also  opened  a  tavern  in  1833, 


long  time  the  issue  was  uncertain.  At  last,  on  the  turnpike,  about  a  mile  north  of  Richville, 
when  the  Indian  was  off  his  guard,  the  settler  as  early  as  1832.  It  was  alwut  this  time  that 
made  a  feint  of  tripping  him,  but  changed  his 
design  just  in  the  act,  and  with  a  sudden.  |*>w- 
crful  strain  in  the  opposite  direction  cast  him 
upon  his  back.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  began  loudly  exclaiming  'No  good, 
heap  no  good,'  but  he  was  assured  by  ull  that 
he  had  been  honorably  vanquished  by  his  an 
tagonist 

As  in  all  new  countries,  where  settlements 
are  made,  various  industries  began  to  arise  in 
different  parts  of  the  township.  David  Shaff 
stall  built  a  saw-mill  on  Sycamore  Creek,  as 
early  as  1834.  The  building  was  a  frame  struc- 
ture, sided  with  rough  walnut  and  jK>plar  plank 
sawed  at  the  mill.  It  was  run  by  water-power, 
aad  was  located  at  a  place  where  there  was 
quite  a  slope  of  the  land  toward  the  mill  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  stream.  Often  in  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  ice,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  slope  and  the  slippery 
condition  of  the  bank  to  roll  the  logs  down  near 
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about  a  mile  north  of  the  southern  boundary  j  until  a  year  or  two  after  Riehville  was  laid  out, 
of  the  township.    Another  was  built  in  tbe  ex-    it  was  removed  to  the  latter  place.  Tins  rc- 
treme  northern  part.    This  gave  the  township    moval  took  place  in  about  the  year  1843.  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  taverns.    All  these  tav-  '  Dr.  A.  B.  Fairbank  received  the  appointment  M 
eras  kept  open  bars,  and  several  stories  are  in     first  Postmaster  in  the  town.    In  1S37,  -Jacob 
circulation  as  to  criminal  conduct  on  the  part    Reidel  built  an  ashery  near  Riehville.  After 
of  those  who  frequented  the  one  on  the  northern    running  moderately  for  atwut  ten  years,  it  was 
boundary.    It  is  related  that  disreputable  men  |  discontinued.    Those  who  made  potash  found 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  this  tavern     it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  a  small  stock  of 
to  gamble  and  carouse  during  the  night.    It  is    goods  on  hand  to  be  exchanged  for  ashes,  as 
also  alleged,  though  probably  without  grounds,     money  was  quite  scarce ;  and.  the  system  0 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  a  band  of  counter-  i  exchange  necessarily  adopted  in  the  backwootis, 
feiters.  who  hud  several  secret  haunts  in  south-    obviated,  to  quite  a  great  extent  the  want  of 
eastern  Seneca  County.    A  detective  came  into    that  medium  of  exchange.    It  thus  occurred 
the  neighborhood,  where  he  remained  for  a    that  a  majority  of  the  asheries  were  run  in  con- 
month  or  more,  evidently  endeavoring  to  dis-    ncetion  with  stores. 

cover  the  whereabouts  of  the  law-breakers  ;  but  Great  trouble  was  experienced  in  early  years 
he  was  unsuccessful,  or  perhaps  he  was  success-    from  the  fact  that  stock  wandered  away  in  the 

deep  woods  and  was  lost  beyond  hoi>e  of  re- 
covery, or  remained  away  so  long  that  its 
familiar  appearance  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
able by  the  owner, 
soon  learned  to  carefub) 


ful  in  discovering  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  the  reports.  However,  after  a  number  of 
years,  when  an  old  shed  near  the  tavern  was 
removed,  a  number  of  implements,  undoubtedly 
designed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  eounter- 


The  settlers,  therefor*-, 
mark  their  swine  and 


feit  coin,  were  found  buried  under  a  heap  of    cattle,  as  the  following  taken  from  records  in 


rubbish.  This  seems  to  imply  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  report.  A  distillery  was  connected 
with  the  tavern.  Two  eopper  stills,  whose 
united  capacity  was  about  thirty  gallons,  were 
placed  in  a  frame  shed  like  building,  and  whisky 
of  an  inferior  grade  was  furnished  to  those  ad- 
dieted  to  the  use  of  that  drink.  The  ground 
grain  was  purchase*!  at  Sandusky  City  or  Bucy- 
rus.  The  distillerv  and  the  tavern,  with  its  evil 
reputation,  were  conducted  for  about  ten  years, 
when  the  landlord  found  it  to  bis  advantage  to 
sell  out  and  depart  for  another  locality,  Rich- 
ard Frisbee  was  quite  an  intelligent  and  promi- 
nent man.  Somewhere  about  1833,  he  circu- 
lated a  petition,  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
neighborhood,  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
a  post  office  at  his  tavern.  The  prayer  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  Frisbee  was  appointed  Post 
master.  ThiB  was  the  first  post  office  in  the 
township,  and,  after  remaining  at  the  tavern 


the  possession  of  Mr.  Hipp  shows 

"  Thomas  Johnson's  ear-mark  for  his  cattle 
and  hogs,  is  a  square  crop  off  the  left  car  and 
a  slit  in  the  same.'' 

"John  Davidson's  car-mark  for  cattle  and 
ho<^.  is  a  swallow  fork  in  each  ear. 

-  Adrian  Hoblitzell  s  ear-mark  for  cattle  and 
hogs,  is  a  slit  in  both  ears.-' 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of 
the  records  of  the  Township  Clerk,  written  in 
1833: 

"  Silas  Chatfleld  and  John  Mitchell  and  Word 
Ady  and  Jacob  L.  Ourwell  and  Jacob  BttDOe, 
and  all  apeared  before  me.  James  Adams,  and 
was  duly  qualifide  within  the  allimitid  time. 

The  following  is  also  quoted  from  the  same 
record  : 

-The  Trustees  of  Chatfield  Township  met  on 
tbe  11th  of  November,  1833,  and  laid  off  the 
township  into  three  school  districts,  commenc- 
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ing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township  and 
taking  a  strip  two  miles  wide  across  the  town- 
ship west,  called  District  Number  1  ;  Number  2 
takes  the  two  center  tiers  ;  and  Number  3  the 
two  southern  tiers." 


continued  quite  extensively  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  when  the  project,  Tor  some  unknown  rea- 
son, was  abandoned,  and  farming  was  adopted, 
as  a  more  profitable  pursuit.  Atwut  two  years 
after  the  wool-carding  building  was  erected, 


In  1887,  the  township  was  laid  off  into  six    John  Lucas,  a  gentleman  of  Knglish  descent, 
Road  Districts,  three  on  the  eastern  side  of    assisted  by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Sarah  Breston. 
the  turnpike,  and  three  on  the  western  side,    a  widowed  lady,  began  the  unusual  occu pa- 
Changes  have  since  been  made  in  both  school    tion  of  rearing  silk  worms  from  eggs  obtained 
and  rood  district*.    There  are  at  present  living    in  Kostern  cities  and  brought  with  them  into 
in  the  township  about  two  hundred  families,    the  wilderness  with  the  view  of  manufacturing 
190  of  which  are  of  German  descent,  and  the    silk.    Long  sheds  were  erected  with  suitable 
other  ten  Knglish.      .Many  of  the  Germans,    shelves  on  the  sides,  whereon  were  deposited 
though  raised  in  the  township,  can  speak  and    the  eggs,  and  the  rooms  were  heated  to  that 
understand  but  little  or  no  Knglish.    About  !  degree  of  temperature  necessary  for  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  caterpillar  and  its  subsequent  life. 
Hire  could  lie  seen  the  wonderful  metamor- 
phoses of  the  different  changes  from  the  egg  to 
the  repulsive  larva  or  caterpiller.  then  to  the 
apparently  lifeless  chrysalis,  and  finally  to  the 
perfect  insect,  or  imago.     A  small  worm,  or 
caterpillar,  was  hatched  from  the  egg  by  the 
tropical  temperature,  kept  day  and  night  in  the 
room,  and  then  began  its  life  of  usefulness  un- 
der the  care  and  inspection  of  Mrs.  Breston. 
Seed  of  the  black  mulberry  (menu  nigra,)  was 
planted  in  lw>xcs,  to  l>e  used  when  the  plants 
were  several  inches  or  more  in  height,  as  food 


two  hundred  votes  are  polled  when  all  the 
voters  turn  out;  180  ballots  are  cast  for  the 
Democratic  candidates,  and  the  other  twenty 
for  the  Republican  candidates.  It  is  the  banner 
Democratic  township  in  the  county.  About 
ten  years  ago.  there  were  but  eight  Republican 
voters.  The  citizens  are  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, and  the  present  valuation  of  personal 
property  is  al»out  $109,400. 

The  Sootta  were  prominent  settlers  in  the 
northern  part.  The  son,  John  H.,  had  been  one 
of  the  contractors  on  the  turnpike,  and  besides 
receiving  considerable  money  for  his  services 


also  received 


deed  for  quite  an  extensive    for  the  larva,  which  fed  upon  the  leaves.  A 


tract  of  land  adjoining  the  mad.  given  him  by 
the  turnpike  company  jus  part  payment  for  his 
labors.  The  Sootta  lived  in  the  northern  part 
for  many  years,  were  industrious  citizens,  and 
were  instrumental  in  adding  greatly  to  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  township  in  business  in- 
dustries  and  general  intelligence.  After  many 
jears.  they  sold  out  and  moved  West.  It  was 
m  about  the  year  1838  that  Martin  cV  miliar 
erected  suitable  buildings  in  the  northern  part, 
and  began  carding  wool.  The  building  was 
frame,  and  was  two  stories  in  height  :  but  the 
enterprise  did  not  advance  to  the  next  higher 
step  in  the  business— cloth-drcssing  -but  con 


few  mulberry  trees  were  found  growing  in  the 
woods,  and  the  small  leafy  branches  were 
dipped  and  taken  to  the  rooms,  where  they 
could  be  kept  fresh  for  several  weeks  by  being 
planted  in  moist  earth.  The  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  successful  management  of  the 
enterprise  was  band  to  be  the  propagation  of 
mulberry  plants,  without  which  the  lame  could 
not  live  and  thrive.  Much  of  the  seed  when 
planted  did  not  grow,  and  the  neighlwrs  were 
asked  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants, 
to  be  paid  for  their  labor  and  trouble  in  money 
or  silk  thread.  This  was  attempted  by  many, 
but  there  it  ended.     After  the  larva;  became 


fined  itself  wholly  to  wool-carding,  which  was  .  full  grown,  they  began  to  spin  their  cocoons  of 
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Bilk,  preparatory  to  passing  into  the  chrysalis  j  the  most  useful  industries  ever  begun  in  the 
of  development     Thousands  of  larva-  township. 

Two  villages  have  arisen  ID  the  townslnp, 
although  their  present  appearance  and  condi- 
tion are  widely  different  from  what  they  were 
in  early  years".  At  one  time,  they  both  were 
promising  towns,  where  men  of  push  ami  energy 

■  le- 


were  reared,  and  set  to  work  at  that  most  im- 
portant and  useful  industry  of  manufacturing 
silk,  of  which  quite  a  large  quantity  was  spun. 
A  sufficient  number  of  the  healthier  chrysa- 
lides were  permitted  to  reach  the  imago  or 


liaea   were   permuieu  w  icuvu  m  r  o  „i,„iu 

perfect  ««.  with  »  view  of  the  PW.».  of  I  ^  ™  "V**  -  » » 


eggs  .  but  the  majority  were  destroyed,  as  their 
lives  of  usefulness  terminated  with  the  spinning 
of  the  cocoons.  These  cocoons  were  taken,  and, 
after  being  moistened,  the  silk  thread  of  which 
they  were  composed  was  unwound,  and  then 
rewound  on  small  spools.     Hundred  of  spools 
of  excellent  silk  thread  were  thus  prepared  aud 
taken  to  Bucyrus  or  Sandusky  City,  where 
they  found  a  ready  sale.    No  cloth  was  manu- 
factured, although  neck  ties  and  ribbons  were 
woven  by  Mrs.  Breston.     The  enterprise  was 
something  very  unusual  for  the  backwoods,  and 
soon  attracted  no  little  interest  and  attention 
from  surrounding  neighborhoods.  Employ- 
ment was  given  to  soma  half-dozen  girls,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  insects — no 


serted  by  enterprises  of  a  business  character. 
North  Liberty  was  the  first  laid  out,  and  it  was 
among  the  earliest  in  the  county.    It  was  one 
of  the  many  laid  out  between  1830  and  183a, 
at  which  period  a  sort  of  epidemic  for  town- 
making  spread  over  the  county.    It  was  sur- 
veyed and  platted  in  May  1331.  by  Thomas  l- 
Sweney,  County  Surveyor,  and  John  Henry, 
proprietor.    It  was  laid  out  from  land  on  the 
north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
19,  Township  1  south.  Raugc  17  cast.  Forty- 
one  lots  were  laid  out,  partly  on  the  east  tide 
of  the  turnpike  aud  part  ou  the  west,  and  soon 
the  little  village  began  to  grow.    Several  years 
before,  a  man  named  Demetry  had  built  a  small 
frame  dwelling,  on  what  afterward  became  the 


were  inirusicu  nuu  me  care  01  tuc  macv,^ — •  o-  ..:„. 

light  responsibility-and  instructed  to  place    site  of  the  village.    John  Henry,  the  projrwj 


4 


within  their  reach  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
mulberry  leaves,  as  tho  usefulness  of  the  larvre 
depended  upon  their  healthy  growth,  which  was 
rapid  and  desirable  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  their   power  of  consuming  food. 
Loads  of  people  cami  from  miles  around  to  see 
the  useful  little  insect  p.133  through  its  various 
transformations,  and  to  see  it  spinning  its  co- 
coons of  shining  silk.    After  the  enterprise  had 
been  conducted  for  abaut  twelve  years,  it  was 
abandoned,  because  the  returns  realized  were 
not  commensurate  with  the  outlay.    The  build- 
ings were  located  in  tha  northeastern  part  of 
the  township,  naar  tha  western  boundary.  Mrs- 
Breston  was  a  lad)-  of  unusual  culture,  and  her 
people  were  well  brad  and  well  educated.  They 


tor  of  the  land  aud  towu,  except  one  lot  owned 
by  Demetry,  also  built  a  small  frame  dwelling 
before  the  town  was  laid  out    These  were  the 
onlv  buildings  in  town  before  it  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out,  although  immediately  after  that 
event  Jacob  Bibblo  and  John  Winterhokler 
erected  two  dwellings,  into  which  they  moved 
their  families.    Soon  afterward,  two  other  lann- 
lics  came  to  reside  in  the  town,  and,  when  this 
is  narrated,  almost  the  whole  history  of  the 
village  is  known.    No  store  nor  tavern  ever 
honored  the  town  with  its  presence,  although 
much  talk  was  freely  indulged  in,  in  early Jf*£ 
at  a  total  loss  to  those  participating.  l»irt) 
five  will  cover  the  population  of  the  village  in 
its  palmiest  days.    This  was  something  u 


afterward  sold  out  and  left  the  neighborhood.  !  usual— a  flushed  condition,  so  to  speak.  wImm 
and  the  building*  were  torn  down  and  the  lum-    could  not  last  long ;  for  ordinarily,  the  vi 
ber  devoted  to  other  uses.    Thus  ended  one  of   enumerated  less  than  a  dozen  souls,  aud 
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times  was  reduced  to  leas  than  a  half-dozen. 
However,  in  aliout  183W,  a  man  named  Kronen- 
bach  erected  a  small  building  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  south  of  the  village  on  the  turnpike,  .livid- 
tog  the  lower  story  into  two  apartments,  and 


habit  of  illegally  appropriating  his  neighbors 
hogs.  He  soon  obtained  an  ill-repute,  which 
clung  to  him  wherever  he  went,  like  Sindbads 
burden.  The  stigma  of  disgrace  could  not  be 
shaken  off,  though  there  is  no  evidence  show- 


placine  in  the  front"  ,     .  . o  '  °"'  U,0"^'",  tnure  is  no  evidence  show- 

notion!.  ^  !  *    5«  ™*  ^  *>  accomplish 


notions.  The  citizens  of  the  village,  when 
awny  from  home,  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
this  store  as  though  it  was  in  town,  a  privilege 


that  result ;  on  the  contrary,  he  apparently  was 
not  Concerned  in  the  least  by  what  his  neigh- 
In^  might  think  of  him.    He  seemed  to  have 


"              ■■-           .»  ^ii»u<-f;c-  ours  inign 

2  as rSJTJ       r'     "  ,mg,f0r  U,em  10  With°Ut  lbeir  mnl'l°  »nd^e  any  such 

S  W  J^  !!^0nr,t  *      BtatemCnt  nCW  an<1   unusual  — Patioc    Final.  ,  the 

*                        BU:!hC  8taU,menU  began  asking  of  him  « /Ho? 

viH »e  ^  3 It ,MrreQa!  the  fttCt  Hen^-  a  —  ^  adopted  without  a  murmur 

SbTb^^l  «^    Itwasnot  d^m.1  of  disapprobation,  even  being  heard  to  speak 

of           in\rr     ,mCn  l°  Pl-a8t-k  '^him^lfas    Hog  ' Henry.    One  day,  Joseph 

»>  the  town  when  a  rival  establish-  I  Hall  and  several  other  settlers  were  hunting  in 


ment  was  doing  a  fair  business  a  few  rods 
south.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kronenbach  had  an  ob- 
ject .n  resisting  the  invitations  of  the  villagers 
to  move  his  stock  of  goods  to  the  town.  It  is 
very  hkely  that  he  mlopted  the  practical  phi 


the  woods  near  the  cranberry  marsh,  when  they 
suddenly  heard  the  loud  report  of  a  rifle  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  hunters 
started  toward  the  spot  where  the  report  had 
sounded,  and,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  that 


losonln-  r,f  it  i  ,   "  '  ' —   v*'  "*"*>  «™muu  a  iew  varus  01  mat 

the  town  Rh  Mmrn     reVenM>d'  Ulinking  U,at     l0CaHt-V'  ***  glanced  through  the  foliage  of 

theonn  u  ^  °Vcr  U)  ,,im  instead  of  the  trees,  and  saw  a  man  bending  over  the 
however  -n  di8aPP°fnted>  |  body  of  a  hog  that  had  just  been  shot.  The 


however,  as  the  village  remained  where  it  was, 
■ml  the  store  continued  to  do  a  fair  business  a 
«ew  rods  south.  Mr.  Kronenbach  purchased 
goods  at  Bucyrus.  and  his  stock  was  in- 
creased until  it  was  valued  at  about  *6U0,  dry 
goods  and  groceries  being  added  to  the  original 
stock.  After  continuing  the  pursuit  for  about 
twelve  years.  Mr.  Kronenbach  was  taken  sick 
ancl  died,  whereupon  his  stock  of  -roods  was 


man  had  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand,  and  was 
already  busily  engaged  in  flaying  the  dead  ani- 
mal. The  hunters  stopped  immediately  when 
they  recognized  the  butcher.  It  was  "Hog'" 
Henry,  who  was  undoubtedly  up  to  his  unlaw- 
ful depredation  of  slaughtering  and  appropri- 
ating his  neighbor's  swine.  One  of  the  hunters 
was  so  incensed  at  the  flagrancy  and  audacity 
of  the  act,  that  he  raised  his  rifle  and  shot 


closed  m  t     ^  u  4        was    OI  tno  act-  tnat  ue  m,scd  his  rifle  and  8h»t 

was  t.    tandthecnterPriscaban^ued.    This  1  Henry  through  the  thigh.    The  wounded  man 

townsh*    Z[  SUKk  °f  g00d8  bought  to  the  |  fell  prostrate  upon  the  animal  he  had  shot 
unship.    The  only  noteworthy  business  en- 

HpnT  GVCr  iB  North  Liberl>'-  "»  J«eob 
"ei'tels   ashery,  heretofore   mentioned.  The 

«  ^«.gToiVT'ly'  th0"gh  vulgarl-v  known 
on  it  frnm  t?W!r    WU'cn  t't'e  was  bestowed  up-  , 

John  H  0"0wingeuriou9  circumstances:  [  After  this,  the  people  began  calling  the  village 

the  man    0         propHelor  of  the  town,  was    which  Henry  had  laid  out   •  Ho?  Town,"  a 
previously  referred  to,  who  was  in  the  |  name  it  jet  retains  in  honor  (?)  of  the  deeds  of 


The  hunters  ran  forward  to  assist  the  fallen 
man,  upon  whom  bad  fallen  a  swift  and  merited 
retribution.  He  was  taken  home,  his  wound 
was  dressed,  and  after  a  few  months  he  was  out 
again,  as  active  as  ever  in  bis  old  occupation. 
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its  illustrious  founder.  The  village  is  now 
almost  wholly  deserted.  Its  early  lack  of  pros- 
perity was.  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  ill 
will  of  the  neighbors  toward  Henry.  This 
man  moved  West,  and  has  beeu  dead  many 
years. 

Richville  has  had  a  different  history.  It 
was  laid  out  aud  platted  in  May,  1840,  by  the 
Crawford  County  Surveyor,  and  by  Nathan 
Rich,  the  projector  and  proprietor.  Nineteen 


at  school,  learning  his  lessons  without  any 
apparent  effort.  All  that  is  known  of  the  fami- 
ly after  moving  West  is,  that  the  boy  who  was 
so  lazy  in  Ohio,  arose  by  steady  degrees 
through  various  positions  of  honor  until  finally 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress. This  incident  is  not  related  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  indolence;  neither  is  it  insinu- 
ated that  idle  boys  make  Congressmen.  The 
obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that,  if  the 


men,  UK  projecuoi   »uw   piuptrawi.     •   ,   nrrmortion- 

lots  were  laid  out  on  the  southeast  quarter  of    youth  s  physical  energy  had  been  prop. 


Section  18,  Township  1  south.  Range  17  cast ; 
and  the  village  immediately  began  to  grow  and 
thrive,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  North 
Liberty.  Mr.  Rich  had  erected  a  frame  dwell- 
ing one  and  a  half  stories  in  height  about  three 
years  before  the  town  was  surveyed.  This 
building  is  yet  standing,  though  deserted  and 
unoccupied.  Mr.  Rich  was  au  intelligent  man 
of  English  descent,  who  had  moved  to  the 


•e  hc- 
i  the 


"ate  to  his  powers  of  mind,  he  might  ha 
come  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  i 
country.  Bovs  should  be  cautioned,  in  read 
ing  this  incident,  not  to  make  the  mistake, 
that  idleness  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

About  the  time  that  Pugh  built  his  dwell- 
ing, Thaddeus  Kent,  a  settler,  had  come  to 
Crawford  County,  locating  near  Bucyrus.  as 
early  as  1822.    This  man.  who  has  been  one 


township  about  the  time   his  dwelling  was  of  Chatfield's  most  distinguished  citize  . 
erected.    Several  buildings  went  up  imme-  I  yet  living  in  Richville.    He  is  a  cooper, 

diatelv  after  the  laying-out  of  the  town.    John  "has  followed  his  trade  for  many  years.  »  a 

Robbins  built  the  second,  and  John  Hugh,  the  Rich,  the  founder  of  the  town,  kept  u*  ^ 

third.    Pugh  was  a  shingle-maker,  and  erected  stock  of  goods  in  Richville.  consisting  o  a  ^ 

suitable  shops  wherein  to  ply  his  trade.  When  $75  worth  of  notions,  used  to  exchange 
business  at  his  shop  became  dull,  he  traveled  1  ashes,  for  Mr.  Rich  owned  one  ot 


around  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  soliciting 
engagements  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles. 
He  made  excellent  ones  from  poplar  and  other 
wood,  charging  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
hundred,  sawing,  splitting  and  shaving  them 
out  from  the  rough  wood.  He  prepared 
a  limited  quantity  of  siding  in  the  same  man 


extensive  asheries  in  the  county,  manutaet- 
uring  as  high  as  twenty-five  tons  of  excellent 
pearl-ash  per  annum.  He  purchased  large 
quantities  of  ashes  from  uW  neighboring [■*• 
tiers,  paying  at  the  rate  of  from  » 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  same,  or  gWJ« 
notions,  at  the  same  rate,  in  exchange 


a  luuiw.il  quantity  oi  suim}£  in  me  smue  mini-     notions,  at  iuc  numo  -~   ~ 

ner,  first  splitting  the  rough  clapboards  out,    dreds  of  tons  of  pearl-ash  were  transport* 

nml    ufWwnrrl    nlmvina  thorn    down    tn    tho      R.i,.,-n,a  nr  Sandusky  CitV,  and  sold,  and  a 


and  afterward  shaving  them  down  to  the 
desired  thickness.  He  continued  the  business 
for  a  number  or  years  aud  then  moved  West. 
Pugh  had  a  boy  who  was  immoderately  indo- 
lent. Mr  refused  to  perform  manual  labor  of 
any  kind,  although  often  flogged  severely  for 
such  refusal.    The  youth  was  incorrigible,  but 


Bucyrus  or  Sandusky  City,  and  sold,  and  hand 
some  profits  were  realized.    The  same  year 
that  Richville  was  founded,  Mr.  Rich  erected  « 
large  two-storied  frame  building,  in  which  w 
placed  one  set  of  "  nigger-head  "  .tones.  V» 
grinding  of  any  other  grain  but  corn  was 
attempted,  and  even  the  latter  was  not 


soon  developed  an  unusual  power  of  acquiring    to  any  great  extent    In  one  apartment  o 
knowledge.  He  outstripped  his  fellow-students    mill  waa  placed  a  large  "  up-and-down  »»w- 
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ly  where  knowledge  is  lacking,  weighed  the 
rags,  ami  announced  that  there  were  some  fif- 
teen pounds.  He  then  weighed  the  same  nura- 
Iht  of  pounds  of  coffee,  tied  the  same  up,  and 
pave  the  package  thus  prepared  in  exchange  for 
the  rags.  All  this  was  done  with  that  ready 
assurance  which  distinguishes  the  man  of  ex 


and  here  an  excellent  and  first-class  business 
was  done.  The  services  of  an  ex|>erienced 
sawyer  were  obtained,  and  large  quantities  of 
sawed  lumber  were  furnished  the  neighlioring 
citizens.  The  real  growth  of  the  town  began 
with  the  erection  of  the  mills  ami  the  com- 
mencement of  the  manufacture  of  pearl-ash. 

Dwellings  began  togo  up  in  the  village,  trades-    perienco-one  who  has  tied  up  thousands  of 
men  began  to  appear,  and  the  outlook  seemed    |s>unds  under  the  same  familiar  circumstances, 
promising.    Life  and  activity  were  seen  in  all    When  Mr.  Quaintanee  came  home  and  learned  of 
undertakings.    John  Robbing   kept  the  first    the  transaction,  his  faith  in  the  experience  and 
real  store  in  town.    He  began  in  1840,  with  a    mental  skill  of  his  confidential  clerk  was  hope- 
general  assortment  valued  at  about  $8(10.  and    lessly  shaken.    He  even  attempted  to  point  out 
continued  the  business  for  six  years,  when  he    to  the  unsuspecting  youth  a  serious  error  in 
sold  out  and  went  to  Wyandot  County.    He    the  exchange  ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part 
was  succeeded  in  IS4«.  by  a  man  having  the    of  the  employer  was  not  tolerated  by  the  indig- 
satne  name.  John  Rohbins.  This  merchant  kept    mint  clerk,  who  announced  his  intention  of 
t  ie  largest  stock  but  one  ever  in  the  town,    leaving  the  saloon,  if  such  presumption  was 
He  sold  a  general  assortment  of  goods,  realiz-    again  attempted.    He  did  not  leave,  and  the 
mg  fair  profits  therefrom,  and  at  the  expiration    presumption  is  that  he  overlooked  the  repre- 
of  ten  years  sold  out  and  removed  to  some    hensible  conduct  of  his  employer  in  doubting 
ot  ier  locality.     John  Quaintanee  opened  a    the  wisdom  of  the  clerk  and  the  financial  bene- 
«aloon  in  town  soon  after  it  was  laid  out.    It    tits  of  the  exchange.     Mr.  Quaintanee  con- 
is  said  that  his  stock  of  liquor,  on  hand  at  any    ducted  his  saloon  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
one  time,  could  be  contained  in  a  single  jug.    then  closed  out  his  stock  and  retired  from  the 
'  everal  inveterate  toj>ers.  living  in  the  neigh-    business.  .Air.  Kaler  opened  a  saloon  soon  after- 
borhood.  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this    ward,  but  did  not  continue  long  at  the  occupa- 
saloon.  where  their  earthly  tribulations  wen-    tiou.    Liquor  has  been  sold  in  the  village  dur- 
rowned  in  the  flowing  bowl.    Some  of  these    ing  the  larger  part  of  its  history.  Lorenzo 
n  Julations  were  excellent  swimmers,  judging    Hartimess.  a  man  of  great  push  and  enterprise, 
from  the  quantity  of  liquor  that  was  drank,    erected  suitable  buildings  in  18311,  and  began 
Mr.  Quaintanee  kept  a  small  stock  of  groceries,    the  distillation  of  whisky  and  brandy  on  quite 
among  which  was  coffee.    He  had  in  his  em-    an  extensive  scale.    He  placed  in  the  building 
P'oy  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age.    two  copper  stills  ;  one,  the  larger,  with  twice  the 
who,  it  is  said,  knew  enough  to  take    cents  for    capacity  of  the  other,  containing  about  eight 
a  (*rinlt  °f  whisky,  and  there  his  stock  in    barrels,  and  the  other  four.    This  became  the 
knowledge  failed.     One  day  Mr.  Quaintanee,    most  profitable  distillery  ever  in  the  township, 
who  was  engaged  in  buying  paper-rags  of  the    turning  out  a  fair  sample  of  whisky  and  brandy 
citizens,  left  the  l>oy  in  charge  of  the  saloon,    at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  thirty  gallons  per 
w  >le  he  went  to  Bucyrus  for  another  jug  of   day.    Mr.  Bartiracss  understood  the  business 
w  l8«y.    A  neighbor  came  in  with  a  sack  of    thoroughly,  being  a  practical  distiller  of  wide 
rags,  the  worth  of  which  he  told  the  boy  he    experience,  and  he  commanded  an  extensive 
would  take  in  coffee.     The  youth,  with  that    patronage  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
ready  confidence  which  is  often  found  abundant 


patronage  Irom  lUe  surrounding 
also  sold  considerable  in  neighboring  villages. 
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The  enterprise  was  continued,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  stoppages,  until  a  few  years  ago. 
when  it  was  discontinued  by  the  direction  and 
through  the  intervention  of  Doited  States  offi- 
cials.   The  distillery  buildings  were  located 
just  east  of  the  village,  where  the  water  of 
Sycamore  Creek  would  be  easily  obtained  for 
cleansing  purposes.    Scores  of  men  living  in 
this  and  adjacent  townships,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  distillery,  where  liquor  free  from 
strychnine  and  other  alkaloid  poisons  could  be 
obtained  for  less  money  than  the  impure  arti- 
cles then  circulating  in  commerce.    Jugs  were 
taken  and  filled,  and  when  the  supply  had 
failed,  another  visit  was  made  for  more.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  liquor  manufactured  was 
consumed  at  home. 

In  the  year  1804,  Hipp  &  Robinson  erected 
the  present  store  building  in  the  town  at  a  cost 
of  $000,  and  placed  therein  $6,000  worth  of 
goods.    They  made  a  fair  protlt  the  first  year 
on  the  investment ;  but.  when  the  fictitious 
prices,  created  during  the  war,  began  to  de- 
cline, often  going  down  20  per  cent  within  as 
many  days,  large  losses  were  incurred,  and  at 
the  end  of  live  years  the  partners  sold  their 
stock  to  Markley  &  Purr  for  $3,000,  and  re- 
tired, having  sunk  several  thousand  dollars  in 
the  enterprise.    The  latter  partnership  contin- 
ued in  business  for  several  years  ;  but  the  un- 
dertaking was  not  profitable,  and  was  discon- 
tinued within  four  or  five  years.    Other  parties 
have  engaged  in  the  mercantile  pursuit  at  dif- 
ferent times.    Frederick  and  William  Aseh- 
baugh,   for  a  number  of  years,  kept  about 


rise  of  goods  in  value.    Michael  Hall  followed 
him  for  about  four  years,  but  heavy  losses  de- 
cided his  closing  out  his  stock.    This  has  been 
the  extent  of  mercantile  pursuits  in  Richville. 
Several  of  the  stores  commanded  a  wide  patron- 
age, furnishing  large  profit*  to  the  ownem 
Shortlv  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  post 
office  was  changed  from  Frisbce  s  Tavern  to 
Richville.    As  was  previously  stated.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Fairbanks,  the  first  physician  of  any  note  in 
the  town,  received  the  appointment  as  Post- 
master.   This  office  has  been  in  the  village  ever 
since,  and  has  always  been  kept  in  some  of  the 
stores.    Dr.  Fairbanks  had  a  partner  m  his 
profession— a  young  man  named  Detwiler-and 
this  partnership  was  not  dissolved  for  about 
fifteen  years,  enjoying  in  the  meantime  an  ex- 
tensive "practice.    They  have  been  followed  by 
Drs.  PUmU,  Urias  Tupps  and  Zeigler,  the  pres- 
ent resident  physician.    The  village  has  seen 
its  best  days,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  arise  o 
modify,  increase  or  change  its  present  condi- 
tion of  inertness.    Frederick  Hipp,  or  "  Squire 
Hipp,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known, has  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  past  to  add  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  town.    Be  has 
been  elected  term  after  term  to  the  othee  oi 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  private  walks 
of  life  has  commanded  universal  respect  an 

influence.  . 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  events  failing 
upon  the  historian  to  record  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, 18<y,  making  a  deep  impression  upor, 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  township- 
David  Kalb  had,  living  at  his  house,  a  r, 


$2,000  worth  of  a  general  assortment  of  goods  I  Miss  Mary  Long,  about  seventeen  years  WHJ 
for  sale.    Jacob  Buekman  also  engaged  in  the    quite  pretty  and  attractive.    She  had  sc\ 


for  sale.  Jacob  Buekman  also  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  with  $3,000  worth  of  goods.  In 
a  small  building  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
village,  George  Maltz,  beginning  in  1854,  car- 
ried a  stock  of  goods  valued  at  $2,500  for 


quite  pretty  and  attractive.    She  had  several 
admirers,  among  whom  was  a   young  man 
named  George  Swab,  who  worked  for  her  uncle 
upon  the  farm,  and  who  professed  lor  her  tu 
most  anient  love  and  devotion.    It  is  not  posi- 
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about  ten  years.    lie  was  wise  enough  to  close    tivelv  known  whether  the  young  lad}  recip 

..       .      .         .  ...  u       „..;fionce seems 


out  or  sell  out  just  before  the  prices  began  to 
decline,  having  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 


cated  his  affection,  although  the  evidence  seems 
to  imply  that  their  love  was  mutual.    But  t 
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relatives  of  the  young  lady,  who  were  quite 
wealthy,  objected  to  the  match,  and  discouraged 
the  devotion  of  the  lovers  in  every  possible 
way.    The  uncle  dismissed  the  young  man 
from  his  service  ;  but  love  was  not  to  be 
thwarted,  and  the  lovers  continued  to  meet  at 
the  residences  of  the  neighbors.    The  young 
man  spent  one  Sunday  evening  in  her  company 
at  Henry  Klink  s,  and  what  transpired  at  this 
interview  will  never  be  known    The  following 
Monday  evening,  he  went  to  the  residence  of 
the  uncle,  when  all   the  family,  except  the 
young  lady  and  hired  man  were  absent,  and, 
having  gained  admittance  to  her  room,  delib- 
erately shot  her  through  the  heart  with  a  re- 
volver, killing  her  instantly,    lie  then  coolly 
went  to  the  barn,  and.  having  detached  the 
reins  from  the  harness,  took  them  and  hung 
himself  on  a  cherry  tree  in  the  yard.  The 
hired  man  was  so  frightened  that  he  made  no 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rejwrt.  Re- 
ports of  the  murder  and  suicide  were  soon  in 
swift  circulation,  and  hundreds  of  the  neigh- 
bors arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  t raged v  to 
learn  more  fully  of  the  atTair.  and  to  view  for 
the  last  time  the  pale  faces  of  the  dead  lovers. 
Some  think  that  the  young  man  was  rejected 
hy  her  he  loved  on  the  previous  Sunday  night, 
and  that,  all  hope  having  died  out  of  his  heart, 
he  determined  to  take  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  loved  one.    Others  think  it  was  a  precon- 
certed plan  of  the  lovers,  who  bail  resolved  to 
die  together  rather  than  live  separately.  The 
truth  will  probably  never  be  known,  until  the 
hght  of  God's  mercy  shall  smile  upon  the  world 
with  a  kiss  of  heavenly  forgiveness. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught 
during  the  summer  of  1834,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  in  her  own  dwelling,  in  the  village 
of  North  Liberty.  She  taught  a  term  of  three 
months,  and  had  enrolled  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
scholars,  who  paid  $1  each  for  the  term.  A 
mystery,  which  the  gossips  of  the  village  vainly 
endeavored  to  unravel,  was  connected  with  this 


lady's  life.    She  stated  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Hon.  John  Thompson,  a  Iteprescntative  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  from  Hamilton  County,  but 
nothing  of  her  former  life,  or  how  she  came  to 
l>c  in  the  village,  was  revealed,  any  attempt  at 
discovery  being  kindly  and  politely  avoided. 
She  was  lady  like  in  all  her  manners,  and  was 
well  educated,  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to 
the  patrons  of  the  school.    She  taught  several 
terms,  and  finally  left  the  ncighlwhood.  In 
18Hti,  a  frame  scliool-huilding  was  erected  on 
the  turnpike,  near  Kichville.    This  liuilding  is 
yet  standing,  although,  since  the  erection  of  the 
new  brick  sehoolhouse,  it  has  stood  unoccupied. 
John  Fissell  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  tin- 
old  house.    He  taught  many  terms  outside  of 
the  village  after  the  school  buildings  had  been 
erected  in  surrounding  districts.    Within  two 
or  three  years  after  the  Kichville  sehoolhouse 
had  been  erected,  two  more  were  built,  one 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village,  and  the 
other  alwul  a  mile  and  a  half  south  on  the 
turnpike.    The  one  in  the  northern  part  was 
located  in  the  ••  wind-fall, "  on  Section  7.  When 
the  settlers  first  came  to  the  township,  a  strip 
of  timber  aliout  half  a  mile  wide,  extending 
across  the  northwest  corner,  was  quite  small, 
none  of  it  being  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  ground  was  thickly  strewed  with  de- 
caving  timber  lying  in  all  conceivable  positions, 
showing  that  a  tornado  had  swept  down  the 
trees  some  twenty -live  or  thirty  years  before. 
The  sehoolhouse  was  built  in  this  fallen  tiniher. 
The  names  of  the  first  teachers  are  forgotten, 
but,  after  a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  Sarah  Kres- 
ton  taught  several  terms.    It  was  not  long 
before  the  township  was  divided  into  school  dis- 
tricts, and  soon  afterward  each  had  a  frame 
sehoolhouse.    Chatfield  had  perhaps  fewer  log 
schoolhouses  than  any  other  township  in  the 
county,  obviously  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
built  comparatively  late,  and  at  a  time  when 
sawed  lumber  could  be  easily  obtained,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  logs.  The 
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township  schools  are  taught  largely  in  the  Ger-  1  one  door  and  four  windows,  and  was  constructed 


I 


man  language,  several  of  them  ruling  out  the 
Knglish  language  entirely.  The  schools  of  the 
township  are  more  thorough  than  might  he  ex- 
pected. John  H.  Davidson  has  taken  an  active  ' 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  has  done 
much  to  better  school  advantages.  He  has 
taught  frequently,  and  was  the  first  teacher  in 
the  new  brick  sehoolhouse.  Hichville  has  edu- 
cated and  furnished  to  this  and  adjacent  town- 
ships, some  twenty  teachers,  some  of  whom 
have  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  skillful  and 
efficient  instructors. 

As  early  as  1S32,  the  Methodists  began 
holding  meetings  in  those  homely  and  incon- 
venient, though  pleasant  places — the  cabins  of 
the  settlers.  Ministers  of  all  the  commonest  re- 
ligious denominations,  came  from  Bueyrus  and 
surrounding  townships  to  organize  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  set  tlers'  morals.  The  German 
Lutherans  and  German  Reformers  organized 
societies  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
German  emigration  from  the  old  country. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  cabins  until  1837, 
when  the  two  last  mentioned  societies  obtained 
a  large  log  cabin  intended  for  a  dwelling,  and. 
having  sided  it  with  black  walnut  lumber,  dedi- 
cated it*o  the  service  of  God.  It  was  used  for 
many  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  by  the 
religious  denominations  aud  is  at  present  de- 
voted to  German  school  purposes.    In  1S44.  a 


largely  from  black  walnut   lumber  obtained 
at  one  of  the  saw  mills  in  Seneca  County.  This 
became  one  of  the  best  churches  in  the  town- 
ship.   An  early  revival  increased  the  member- 
ship to  such  an  extent  that  the  building  was 
scarcely  capable  of  containing  the  congregation 
that  gathered  there  on  almost  every  Sabbath. 
A  Sunday  school  was  organized  and  the  chil- 
dren were  instructed  regarding  Biblical  truths, 
as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  German  Reform- 
ers and  Lutherans.    These  two  denominations 
continued  to  worship  together  until  a  few  years 
ago.  when  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  con- 
gregation, one  faction  to  keep  the  old  church, 
and  the  other  to  erect  a  new  one  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  turnpike.    This  division  was  made 
for  two  reasons  .  one  being  that  the  house  wan 
too  small  and  homely  for  the  congregation, 
and  the   other  that  the  two  denominations 
thought  it  better  for  each  to  own  a  church  of 
its  own.    The  division  was  therefore  made,  the 
Lutherans  retaining  the  old  building,  and  the 
Reformers  erecting  a  new  one  of  more  imposing 
appearance  a  short  distance  east  on  the  turn- 
pike.   The  Dunkards  erected  a  church  just 
across  the  line  in  Seneca  County,  near  the 
northwestern  corner,  which  obtained  many  mem- 
bers from  Chat  field  Township.     U  was  built 
about  184G,  aud,  after  remaining  there  for  many 
years,  was  moved  across  the  line  in  Chatfield. 


Baptist  Church  was  built  on  t  he  turnpike  in  the  1  A  number  of  years  ago  the  old  buildiug  was 
  ...   .  ..,  tln>  resi- 


southern  part.  This  building  is  yet  standing 
and  near  it  is  a  quiet  little  cemetery  where 
beautiful  marble  shafts  mark  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Chatfield's  earliest  and  most  beloved 
citizens. 

Across  the  road,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
is  a  line  new  schoolhousc  —  one  of  the  best 
in  Chatfield.  The  two  German  Church  so- 
cieties referred  to  above  erected  at  an  early  day 
a  building  in  which  to  worship,  locating  it  in  the 
northwestern  corner  in  the  windfall.  The  build- 
ing was  a  large,  almost  square  structure  with 


succeeded  by  a  new  one  erected  near  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Burgbacher.  The  Methodists 
have  a  large,  tine  church  in  Richville.  which  has 
a  larger  membership  than  any  other  in  the 
township.  Chatfield  boasts  of  having  five 
churches,  two  or  them  being  brick.  The  Co- 
lumbus and  Sandusky  Turnpike  has  ever  been 
the  great  aortic  artery  of  the  township.  ft  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  in  carl} 
years,  affording  an  easy  outlet  cither  north  or 
south,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  only  road 
in  Chatfield.    It  divides  the  township  into  two 
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unequal  segments,  passing  north  and  south  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  center,  the  course  of 
the  road  lying  a  few  degrees  east  of  north.  It 


is  extensively  trawled  by  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  by  those  in  the  center  of  the  State 
on  their  way  north  by  wagon. 


[ 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TEXAS  TOWNSIIII'— EARLY  n,\DITi<>N— FIRST  MKTTEERS-  I'Ki HJKES.S  AND  IMFKOVEMKNT-BENTmN 

— ClirRCURS  AMi  SCHOOLS. 


T^°R  many  years,  both  before  and  after 
J-    Crawford  County  was  created,  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
j  was  wild   and  uninhabited,  and   was  unfre- 
quented, except  by  professional  hunters,  who 
were  accustomed  to  wander   there  in  pur- 
suit of  the  more  dangerous  varieties  of  wild 
animals.    Frontier  life  is  peculiar,  and.  to  men 
of  splendid  physique,  whose  health  never  suf- 
fers from  hardships  or  privations,  nor  from  the 
almost  countless  ills  and  annoyances  besetting 
the  path  of  the  unconcerned  frontierman,  it 
possesses  a  singular  fascination.  impossible  to 
be  resisted  by  the  sturdy  natures  that  delight 
in  the  inclemencies  incident  to  so  obscure  and 
wild  an  existence.    The  hardy  natures  of  some 
men  delight  in  ceaseles:  activity,  aud  only  find 
a  happy  and  suitable  field  in  which  to  labor,  in 
the  combined  triumphs  and  trials,  self-denials 
ami  self-imposed  jwrils,  that  the  wilderness  pre- 
sents, as  an  obstruction  to  the  encroachments 
of  civilization.    Men  do  not  voluntarily  exile 
themselves  from  social  contact  with  their  fel- 
lows, unless,  in  some  new   field  of  activity, 
greater  enjoyments  arc  found  and  realized. 
Man  is  a  social  being,  happy  in  social  inter- 
course with  others,  but  despondent  and  tilled 
with  sorrow,  when  act  or  accident  consigns  him 
to  loneliness  and  solitude.    Alexander  Selkirk, 
cast  by  the  mad  waters  of  the  ocean  upon  the 
bleak  and  uninhabited  shores  of  the  remote 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  is  supj>osed  to  have 
cried  out,  in  sorrow  : 


'•  Ob  !  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms. 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  T 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

•'  I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach; 

I  shall  fiuish  uiy  journey  alone; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech; 
I  start  ut  the  sound  of  ray  own." 

Vet,  notwithstanding  the  social  chain  that 
binds  mankind  together,  the  restless  natures  of 
some  men  impel  an  advance  to  the  frontier, 
where  social  contact  with  wild  animals  and  with 
the  strange  and  innumerable  forms  of  nature 
usurps,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  the  de- 
lights of  communion  with  civilized  man.    It  is 
here  that  his  rugged  nature  finds  companion- 
ship and  agreeable  society.    It  is  here  that  sol- 
itude is  unknown  to  the  strange  genius  of  the 
pioneer,  who  communes  with  Nature  and  her 
countless  laws,  and  enjoys  protracted  interviews 
with  inanimate  creation.    Byron,  whose  Orphic 
utterances  charm  the  heart  and  understanding, 
and  whose  almost  divine  genius  correctly  in- 
terprets the  language  of  soljtude.  sings  : 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pat  bless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
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The  pioneer,  gifted  with  a  like  insight  into 
nature's  mysteries,  also  "  steals  "  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  '■  mingle  with  the  universe,"  and 
to  seek  those  pleasures  which  are  in  unison 
with  his  peculiar  characteristics. 

Texas  Township  was  early  the  home  of  those 
wandering  hunters  who  kept  moving  westward 
as  the  tide  of  settlement  advanced,  and  whose 
practical  training  in  woodcraft  and  in  the 
chase  could  furnish  pleasure  only  in  the  depths 
of  the  dark,  wild  forest.  They  remained 
longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wyandot  Reser- 
vation, which  was  not  subject  to  settlement  by 
the  whites  until  1845,  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  invade  the  forbidden  ground  without 
danger  of  detection  or  prosecution,  und  find 
game  that  had  wholly  disappeared  from  newly 
settled  localities.  Small  cabins  were  erected, 
in  which  were  domiciled  their  wives,  who. 
to  all  appearances,  were  capable  of  living  with- 
out any  visible  means  of  support.,  and  who 
were  frequently  left  alone  in  the  cabin  for 
weeks  together,  while  the  husband  and  father 
was  off  on  a  long  hunting  excursion.  The 
whole  family  were  inured  to  privation,  and,  if 
the  cabin  did  not  contain  the  needful  supply  of 
food,  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the 
mother  to  go  out  into  the  surrounding  woods 
and  bring  down  a  deer  or  a  squirrel  or  some 
other  animal  that  would  appease  the  vigorous 
appetites  of  the  famishing  children.  This  was 
true  not  ynly  of  the  families  of  the  profession- 
al hunters  who  came  to  the  most  remote  front- 
ier, but  also  of  families  living  in  localities 
where  considerable  advancement  had  been 
made  in  settlement  and  civilization.  A  skillful 
hunter  often  made  by  the  side  of  flesh  and 
furs  upward  of  a  thousaud  dollars  during  the 
hunting  and  trapping  season,  a  large  share  of 
which,  instead  of  being  used  in  purchasing 
land  or  in  providing  much-needed  comforts  for 
the  family,  was  squandered  at  neighboring 
grog-shops  and  distilleries.  Many  of  these 
hunters  were  rough  characters,  who  possessed 


no  apparent  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  appropriat- 
ing swine  and  other  domestic  animals  that 
came  in  their  way,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
protesting  owners,  and  careless  of  any  result- 
ing consequences  for  so  doing.  A  family  of 
this  kind  lived  in  Texas  Township  very  early, 
and  after  their  depredations  had  gone  on  until 
"forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue."  the 
neighbors  assembled,  and  informed  them  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  migrate  farther  out 
into  the  wilderness.  The  husband  and  father 
protested,  saying  that  his  children  were  almost 
naked,  and  that  all  his  time  would  be  needed 
to  clothe  them  before  cold  weather  set  in  ; 
whereupon  the  neighbors  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  soon  afterward  again  presented 
themselves  with  suitable  wearing  apparel  for 
the  children,  who  were  soon  comfortably 
clothed.  But  the  father,  no  doubt  overwhelmed 
by  so  charitable  an  act,  declared  his  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  a  locality  where  neighbors  were 
so  kind  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  remaining  where  he 
was.  But  he  was  given  to  understand  by  un- 
mistakable signs  and  language  that  it  was  best 
for  him  to  depart,  and  he  departed.  As  a  rule, 
the  hunters  were  notoriously  lazy,  and  it  was 
almost  always  the  case  that  their  families  eked 
out  a  miserable  existence,  undergoing  priva- 
tion and  starvation  which,  if  dominant  to-day, 
would  soon  depopulate  the  township.  Another 
early  family  in  the  township  lived  in  a  cabin 
having  no  door  nor  floor,  in  one  end  of  which 
was  a  pen  for  a  family  of  swine,  while  the 
other  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  family  of 
eleven  persons.  The  most  degrading  squalor 
and  discomfort  were  everywhere  apparent  It 
is  said  that  the  children's  bodies  were  so  thick- 
ly covered  with  scurf  and  dirt  as  to  render 
them  as  swarthy  and  dark  as  those  of  the 
negro,  and  that  the  mother,  when  asked  why 
the  children  were  not  washed,  complacently 
replied,  "  The  water  is  so  skase  hereabouts." 
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These  were  exceptional  eases,  however.  as 
many  of  the  earliest  families— those  of  the 
more  enterprising  frontiermen — were  intelli- 
gent, ami  wen*  surrounded  with  many  pleas- 
ures and  comforts  unknown  to-day  in  long- 
settled  localities. 

Texas  is  the  smallest  township  hut  one  in  the 
county.  It  is  lot-ate*!  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner, and  comprises  twelve  square  miles  of  ex- 
cellent farming  land.  It  originally  Itelonged  to 
Sycamore  Township,  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
until  Wyandot  County  was  ereat«*l  in  1845. 
when  the  township,  as  it  now  stands,  came  into 
existence,  and  received  its  name  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  circumstance :  In  1844.  Folk 
and  Dallas  had  l>een  nominated  at  the  Balti- 
more Convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  for 
Fresident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and.  about  the  same  time,  David  Tod 
was  running  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  most 
important  question  Itefore  the  country  during 
the  Presidential  and  Gubernatorial  canvass  at 
this  time,  was  that  of  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union.  There  was  also  another  ques- 
tion before  the  people  of  Crawford  County 
during  this  period,  which  was  the  change  made 
in  its  boundaries  and  territory,  ami  the  creation 
of  four  new  townships.  It  occurred  to  the 
county  authorities  to  name  these  townships  after 
the  questions  then  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  significant  titles-  Folk.  Dallas. 
Todd  and  Texas— were  bestowed  u|M>n  them. 
Texas  is  six  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide. 
Buckeye  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Sandusky 
River,  flows  westward  and  across  the  northern 
tier  of  sections,  and  its  small  affluent!  drain  t  he 
second  tier  of  sections  from  the  north.  Syca- 
more Creek,  one  of  the  most  important  streams 
in  the  county,  flows  westwardly  across  the  sec- 
ond tier  of  sections  from  the  south,  and  it  and 
its  branches  drain  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
the  township.  One  of  its  branches,  called  Big 
Run,  flows  across  the  lower  tier  of  sections. 
These  streams  furnish  ample  drainage  to  the 


township.  The  land  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  parts  is  quite  rolling,  especially  so 
along  Sycamore  Creek,  where  the  hills  rise  in 
some  places  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  central  portion  is  quite  level,  yet 
it  is  sufficiently  well  drained  to  make  it  the 
most  fertile  territory  in  the  township. 

The  flrst  settler,  so  far  as  known,  was  George 
Bender,  who  entered  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
southern  |wrt  in  1824.  and  erected  a  round-log 
cabin  thereon.  A  few  years  afterward,  proba- 
bly about  1827,  he  built  a  rude  dam  on  Syca- 
more Creek  southwest  of  the  present  village  of 
Benton,  and  employed  a  man  named  McGrew  to 
construct  a  saw-mill  from  poplar  boards,  sawed 
while  the  machinery  was  operated  in  the  open 
air.  John  Hazlett,  who  became  a  resident  of 
the  township  in  1829,  discovered  that  Bender's 
mill  had  been  erected  on  the  land  of  the  former  ; 
whereupon  notice  was  given  to  Bender  that  all 
claims  to  the  mill  property  must  be  relin- 
quished. One  year  after  such  notice,  Hazlett 
took  charge  of  the  mill,  which  was  continued 
in  operation  until  1834,  when  a  sudden  freshet 
washed  away  the  dam.  thus  rendering  the  mill 
inoperative.  No  repairs  were  attempted,  and 
the  Bender  Mill  soon  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  A  short  time  after  Bender  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  property,  he  built  another  mill 
farther  down  the  creek  on  his  own  laud,  which 
after  being  operated  a  few  years  was  discon- 
tinued. Bender  also  followed  the  occupation 
of  farming,  his  team  consisting  of  a  large  bay 
horse  and  an  ox.  In  driving  this  strange  team, 
the  like  of  which  was  often  seen  in  early  years, 
ho  bestrode  the  horse,  as  by  so  doing  he  was 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  position  to  admin- 
ister a  flogging  to  the  ox,  which  had  the  now 
well-known  habit  of  holding  back.  He  had 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  wide-track  wagon9, 
and  was  often  seen  in  Bucyrus  with  his  oddly 
consorted  team.  He  became  well  known  to  the 
subsequent  settlers,  who  engaged  his  assist- 
ance in  looking  up  their  farms.     An  addition 
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was  marie  to  Bender's  cabin,  a  long  shed  built 
of  rough  boards,  which  was  used  as  a  combined 
swine,  cow  and  horse  stable.     His  cabin  had 
two  doors,  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  and  the  large  fire-place 
filled  one  entire  end.     The  horse  was  often 
used  in  drawing  huge  logs  into  the  cabin,  which 
were  afterward  rolled  into  the  fire-place.  The 
following  year  alter  Bender  entered  his  land, 
there  came  in  Anthony  Octroy,  Robert  Roberts, 
Charles   Morrow,   Adam    Miller  and  Robert 
Mays,  who  located  in  the  southern  part,  and 
Dodridgc  Paul,  Eli  Adams,  Joseph  Ned  ray, 
David  Palmer,  Alva  Trask  and  Lahan  Perdew, 
who  selected  farms  in  the  northern  part.  There 
also  came  in,  prior  to  1830.  William  Gregg, 
James   Griffith,  Lewis   Lemert,  Washington 
Duncan.    John     Hazlett,    Arthur  Andrews. 
Charles  Dickens.  John  Henry,  A.  L.  Westovcr, 
John  and  Finley  McGrew,  Martin  Uolman, 
William  Pennington  and  others,  who  established 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  township. 
Those  settlers  who  located  in  the  northern  half, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  came  from  Seneca 
County,  where  large  emigrations  of  New  En- 
glanders  have  settled,  many  of  them  before  the 
war  of  1812.    Alter  most  of  the  land  in  Seneca 
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settled  and  improved  by  those  who  came  from 
Mansfield  through  Bucyrus.     The  land  in  the 
central  part  was  not  entered  at  first,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  flat  and  wet,  and  the  settlers 
preferred    the    well-drained  hills  along  the 
streams.     Many,  when  they   arrived  in  the 
township,   had  nothing  with  which  to  hegin 
their  forest  life  except  good  health  and  bound- 
less resolution.    A  man  or  woman  with  feeble 
health   had   no  business  in  the  backwoods, 
when  robust  health  was  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
to  success.    Many,  however,  with  feeble  con- 
stitutions came  out,  hoping  to  prolong  their 
existence,  but  most  of  these  were  soon  eon- 
signed  U>  the  nearest  churchyard.     Cases  are 
often  found  where,  when  the  question  is  asked 
some  gray-haired  old  man  or  woman,  •  How  did 
you  manage  to  live  during  the  early  years?" 
the  only  answer,  like  the  one  received  from 
Martin  Holmau,  is  an  exhibition  of  wrinkled 
and  calloused  hands.    And  that  answer  is  suf- 
ficient and  true  ;   for  many  an  old  mau  aud 
woman  now  living  in  the  township  and  in  other 
portions  of  Ohio,  who  are  surrounded  with  com- 
forts purchased  by  a  bountiful  expenditure  of 
wealth  and  with  loving  children,  grandchildren 
and  friends,  came  into  the  wilderness  more 
Countv  had  been  entered  and  improved,  the    than  half  a  century  ;igo  with  nothing  to  meet 

*  ...  ........   „„1  atrmitr. 


settlers,  who  continued  to  come  in  large  num- 
bers, were  compelled  to  journey  on  farther  west 
or  south,  where  farms  as  fertile  and  beautiful 
as  any  in  Ohio  could  be  purchased  for  $1.25 
per  acre.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that,  between 
1820  and  1830,  pioneers  by  the  thousands  lo- 


the  adversities  of  pioneer  life  except  strong, 
honest  hearts  and  hands.  When  Adam  Miller 
reached  Texas  Township,  his  money  and  credit 
amounted  to  the  sum  total  of  Vlk  cents.  He 
owned  an  ox  and  a  rifle,  and  his  wife  had  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  aud  with  these  they  began  to 


catcd  in  surrounding  regions,  and  the  wave  of  clear  and  improve  their  farm  and  supply  them- 
colonization  rolled  down  from  the  north  into  selves  often  with  barely  sufficient  food  to  sus- 
Crawford  County  to  meet  the  one  of  even  greater    tain  life. 


strength  that  swept  westward  from  Mansfield 
and  vicinity.    The  two  waves  of  settlement 


9 


The  Wyandot  Reservation  afforded  abundant 
opportunity  for  observing  the  •  noble  red  man, 

met  in  Crawford  Countv,  and  it  thus  occurred,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  cabins  of 
that  the  first  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  j  the  settlers  for  divers  purposes,  the  chief  being 
Texas  Township  came  from  Seneca  County,  that  of  beggiug.  They  solicited  alms  from  the 
where  they  had  arrived  in  search  of  homes,  j  settlers,  who  often,  if  they  gave  anything  in 
while  the  southern  part  of  said  township  was  '  charity,  were  obliged  to  give  the  last  they  had. 
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Several  one  day  presented  themselves  at  the  in  winter,  when  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 

cabin  of  Holtnnn.  and.  pointing  to  their  abdo-  with  snow,  a  large  animal  leaped  out  of  the 

mens  with  downcast  look,  pitifully  said,  -Me  hushes  near  him.  and  bounded  off  through  the 

sick,  me  sick."  intimating  that  they  wen-  al-  woods,  as  though  possessed  by  the  spirit  that 

most  famished  with  hunger.    They  were  fed.  once  took  refuge  in  a  herd  of  swine.    It  gave  a 

but  their  appetites  were  so  vigorous  and  their  piercing  scream  at  every  lwund,  and.  when  off 

capacity  for  food  so  prodigious,  that  the  stores  at  a  considerable  distance.  Hazlett  plucked  up 


of  the  pantry,  though  large  at  first,  were  soon 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Rut  a  radical  cure  was 
effected  by  this  treatment,  and  the  Indians  left 
the  cabin  with  happy  hearts.  One  day.  when 
John  Hazlett  and  Nicholas  I  lary  were  huntingin 


enough  courage  to  answer  it.  whereupon  the 
animal  ceased  its  cries  and  came  rapidly  back 
toward  the  hunter.  Hazlett  could  hear  it 
treading  on  the  snow  near  him.  and  occasionally 
a  snirlling  or  wheeling  sound  was  heard.  He 


the  wfKsls.  they  overtook  a  wounded  deer,  which  was  too  much  of  a  hunter  not  to  know  what 

they  shot.  and.  just  as  they  had  dressed  it, several  the  sound  meant.    The  animal  was  a  panther, 

Indians  presented  themselves  and  claimed  the  and  at  the  thought  his  blood  ran  in  icy  currents 

animal.    The  white  hunters  at  first  refused  through  his  veins,  and,  as  related  by  himself, 

to  give  it  up  ;  but,  when  the  Indians  pointed  to  bis  hair  stood  erect  on  his  head,  so  that  the 
the  wound  on  its  shoulder  and  then  to  them 


selves,  shaking  their  heads  in  the  meantime, 
and  making  threatening  demonstrations  to  the 
effect  that  trouble. would  ensue  if  the  animal 
was  retained,  it  was  relinquished  without  a 
murmur.  John  Hazlett  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  resident  hunters  ever  in  the  tow  nship. 


weight  of  his  cap  could  no  longer  be  felt  He 
involuntarily  placed  his  baud  on  his  head  to  see 
if  it  bore  its  accustomed  wearing  apparel, 
which  was  found  to  be  in  it.s  proper  place,  which 
fact  in  a  measure  re  assured  the  hunter.  He 
was  terribly  frightened,  and.  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  be  called  out  at  the  top  of  his 


The  largest  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  hunt-  j  voice  for  it  to  come  on,  as  he  was  ready  for  it 
mg  in  the  deep  woods,  and  he  remembers  of  par-  Rut  the  animal  seemingly  declined  his  invita- 
ticipating  in  many  an  exciting  adventure.  The  tion,  as  it  turned,  and  was  soon  out  of  sound 
Hazlett  brothers  thought  it  strange  unless  they  and  sight,  Very  early  the  follow  ing  morning, 
succeeded  in  killing  a  hundred  deer  during  the  Samuel  Oregg,  who  had  just  butchered,  was 
winter  months,  for  a  number  of  years  alter  mused  from  his  bed  by  the  same  snillling 
coming  to  the  township.  .John  one  day  wounded  j  sound  that  had  frightened  Hazlett,  He  look 
a  deer,  which  fell,  apparently  dead,  upon  the  his  gun  and  went  out.  when  a  large  animal  ran 
ground.  He  kneeled  over  its  body,  intending  out  of  a  small  shed  in  which  the  meat  was 
to  cut  its  throat,  but,  with  a  sudden  movement,  hung,  and  bounded  off  through  the  woods.  It 
it  leaped  to  its  feet,  at  the  same  instant  kicking  was  undoubtedly  the  same  animal  that  had 
him  sprawling  on  the  ground.  It  came  at  him  disturbed  the  nocturnal  ramblings  of  Hazlett 
with  head  down,  but  he  seized  a  large  club  and  Other  interesting  and  exciting  incidents  are  re- 
began  beating  it  across  the  neck  and  head  with  lated  by  several  of  the  earliest  settlers  yet  liv- 
all  his  strength.  Ry  dodging  around  trees,  he  ing  in  the  township.  One  is  related  of  Robert 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  antlers  of  the  angry  |  Clark,  who  had  just  come  from  the  East,  and 
animal  until  at  length,  by  a  lucky  blow,  he  dis-  who  was  a  novice  in  all  the  ways  of  pioneer 
located   its   neck,  whereupon   it  fell  to  the  life.    His  cabin  was  built  and  entered,  though 


ground  and  was  quickly  dispatched.  At  an- 
other time,  when  out  late  one  bitterly  cold  night 


it  had  no  door  except  a  blanket  suspended  from 
above.  It  is  said  that  one  night,  soon  alter  their 
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arrival,  the  family  became  terribly  scared  by 
strange  cries  around  the  cabin.  Surmising  that 
some  dangerous  animals  were  meditating  an 
attack  upon  them.  Mr.  Clark  hurried  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  loft,  while  he,  with  ax  in  j 
hand,  stood  guard  all  night  at  the  door,  ready 
to  brain  any  animal  that  attempted  to  enter. 
It  was  afterward  learned   that   the  family 
were  frightened  by  the  screeehings  of  the  owls. 
At  another  time.  Washington  Duncan,  who  lived 
in  a  cabin  much  like  the  one  owned  by  Clark, 
was  aroused  from  his  sleep  one  night  by  an  un- 
usual noise  in  the  room.    A  few  dying  embers 
in  the  fire- place  cast  a  faint  glare  over  the  sleep- 
ing inmates,  and  revealed  to  the  apprehensive 
Duncan  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  bear, 
standing  in  the  shade  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.    lie  whispered  to  a  companion  lying 
near  him,  "  Lie  still,  John,  till  I  get  the  gun." 
He  reached  for  the  rifle  which  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing 
at  the  supposed  animal,  when  it  suddenly  arose 
to  an  erect  position  and  called  out  in  alarm. 
"  Heah,  Massa  Wash,  what  yo'  doin  ? "  The 
supposed  bear  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a 
negro,  who  was  thoueht  to  be  sleeping  in  the 
loft  above,  but  who.  getting  cold,  had  come 
down  and  stretched  himself  out  on  a  bench. 


first-class  work.   The  stream  where  the  dam  was 
built  gave  excellent  water-power,  and,  though  the 
mill  could  run  but  four  months  of  the  year,  it 
sawed  day  and  night  while  the  water  lasted. 
Logs  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  were  sawed,  cither  on 
shares,  one-half  being  taken  by  the  sawyer,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  cents  per  100  feet. 
After  this  mill  had  been  in  operation  a  number 
of  years,  the  proprietor  entered  into  partnership 
with  Uriah  Wooster,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  operating  a  grist-mill.  The  building  erected 
was  three  stories  high,  and,  together  with  the 
milling  machinery  placed  therein,  cost  about 
(1,400.  This  mill  is  yet  In  operation,  and  since 
its  erection  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  township  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
has  changed  ownership  many  times,  and  has 
been  improved  and  enlarged  ;  but,  under  the 
control  of  almost  every  miller,  it  has  furnished 
an  excellent  grade  of  flour  and  meal.  Mr. 
Wooster  was  one  Sunday  operating  the  mill 
after  it  had  been  erected  a  number  of  years. 
One  set  of  buhrs  gave  him  considerable  trouble, 
as  the  upper  atone,  by  the  force  of  friction, 
would  spring  up  several  inches  from  the  lower, 
only  to  settle  back  again  for  a  repetition  of  the 
annoyance.  This  continued  for  some  time  until 
at  last,  under  a  heavier  pressure  of  steam,  the 
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covering  himself  with  a  heavy  coat,  the  sleeves    upper  stone  was  given  such  a  wrench  by  i 
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of  which,  hanging  down,  caused  the  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  bear.  The  negro  was  greatly 
scared  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  fright,  when  he 
was  iuformed  of  his  narrow  escape  from  being 
shot. 

Isaac  Miller  built  a  saw-mill  in  1830  onJSyca 


ii  —  —  —  f— 
sudden  and  unusual  friction,  that  it  burst  mto 
a  half-dozen  pieces,  one  of  which  struck  Wooster 
on  the  head  with  such  force  as  to  crush  his 
skull,  causing  instant  death.  The  Longwcll 
saw-m  ill  was  operated  alwut  twenty-live  years, 
and  was  finally  permitted  to  run  down.  Tho 


more  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of    grist-mill  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  lor 

a  number  of  years  has  been  owued  and  con- 
ducted bv  Michael  Snyder,  an  efficient  miller. 

J   .  .      f  ....to 


Benton.  It  continued  in  operation  about  eight 
years,  but  was  finally  washed  away  by  a  freshet, 
and  was  not  afterward  rebuilt  James  Long- 
well  also  built  one  on  the  same  creek  in  1837. 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  ever  in 
the  township.  It  was  a  rude  shed  concern  with 
an  old-fashioned  "  flutter  "  wheel,  but  it  had 
the  capacity  of  turning  out  a  large  amount  of 


In  about  1848.  Martin  Holman  sunk  four  vats 
and  began  dressing  skins.  The  enterprise 
failed  to  yield  the  desired  profits,  the  leather 
being  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
at  Benton,  and.  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
the  tanyard  was  transformed  into  a  barnyard 
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and  Holmau  turned  his  attention  to  farming.    is  known,  however,  that  the  village  was  naraod 
The  children  of  early  settlers  were  often  lost    in  honor  of  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri.    It  is 
in  the  woods,  and   frequently  several   days    likely  that  there  were  hut  two  or  three  cahins 
elapsed  before  they  were  recovered.    Holman's    on  the  present  site  of  the  village  before  it  was 
children  wen?  thus  lost  and  the  whole  neighlmr-    laid  out.    Daniel  Beal,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
hood  turned  out  with  tells,  guns  and  horns,  to    erected  and  occupied  a  small  frame  building  as 
hunt  the  wanderers.    After  remaining  in  the    early  as  1835.    He  also  built  a  small  shanty, 
woods  all   day,  they  were  discovered  by  a 
neighbor,  who  conducted  them  home.  The 
lost  ones  were  not  always  children.    Often  men 
and  women  who  had  resided  in  the  woods  for 
years  became  bewildered  when  out  alone,  and 
after  passing  several  days  and  nights  in  the 
forest,  perhaps  within  half  a  mile  of  home,  sud- 
denly presented  themselves  at  their  own  cabin 
or  that  of  some  near  neighbor,  inquiring  who 
lived  there  and  asking  where  Mr.  So-and-so 
lived,  mentioning  their  own  names.    A  person 
bewildered  in  the  woods  strangely  loses  every 
iota  of  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  squarely  re- 
fuses to  recognize  landmarks  which  he  has 
seen  a  hundred  times,  often  passing  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  own  door  without  noticing  a 
single  familiar  sign.    This  is  hard  to  account 


shop,  and  began  working  at  his  trade  at  the 
same  time.  This  man,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  created  the  desire  among  the  citizens  for 
a  village  and  a  post  otflce.  His  shop  became  a 
resort,  at  which  the  farmers  gathered  on  rainy 
days  to  pitch  horseshoes  and  gossip  about 
neighboring  affairs  The  prominence  of  these 
circumstances,  in  the  minds  of  Hazlett  and 
Bender,  led  them  to  lay  out  the  town.  The  lots 
were  sold  rapidly,  and,  within  ten  years,  the 
village  had  more  than  100  inhabitants  ;  and, 
soon  afterward,  the  population  had  attained 
such  magnitude  that  a  petition  for  incorporation 
was  presented  to  the  County  Commissioners  by 
the  villagers.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was  granted,  and  Alviu  Williams  was  elected 
the  first  Mayor  of  Benton.    As  far  as  known. 


for  from  any  other  fact  than  the  psychological  the  second  dwelling  in  the  town  was  built  by 

one,  that  the  different  faculties  of  observation.  John  Leigh  in  either  1836  or  1837  ;  but  these 

used  in  unusual  degrees  of  intensity,  sec  well-  were  probably  the  only  ones  until  after  the 

known  objects  through  new  characteristics  and  town  had  been  laid  out.    Immediately  after 

refuse  to  recognize  those  that  are  familiar.    It  that  event,  two  more  small  dwellings  were 

is  related  that  George  Bender,  who  had  lived  erected,  and.  in  1842,  John  Hazlett  built  a 

ill  the  woods   for  years,  became  bewildered  frame  structure  on  the  site  of  the  present  hotel, 

within  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  after  wan-  Leigh  was  also  a  blacksmith,  and  began  work- 
dering  mostly  in  a  circle  for  two  nights  and  a  I  ing  at  his  trade,  though  he  found  but  little  to 

day,  finally  stumbled,  as  it  were,  upon  the  do.  This  constituted  the  growth  of  the  village 
cabin  of  a  neighbor,  whereupon  his  senses  re-  !  until  alter  the  creation  of  the  township  in  1845. 

turned.  Xhe  laws  of  Ohio  were  such  that  Texas,  with 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1841,  John  Hazlett  its  twelve  sections,  could  not  form  a  separate 

and  George  Bender,  on  land  owned  by  them-  township,  unless  it  contained,  at  least,  one  in- 

selves,  laid  out  fifty-one  lots  from  the  northern  corporated  village.    This  led  the  citizens  to 

part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  26,  build  up  the  town  very  rapidly  after  1845,  un- 

Township  1,  Range  15  east,  and  named  the  vil-  til  its  population  reached  the  legal  limits  neces- 


lage  Benton.  What  induced  the  proprietors  to 
bestow  upon  their  town  the  name  it  now  bears, 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.    One  fact 


sary  to  those  desiring  incorporation.  Alvin 
Williams  was  the  first  one  to  open  a  store 
in  the  village.     However,  the  stock  of  goods, 
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valued  at  about  *500.  mi  owned  by  the  part  |  stock  of  goods  at  an  early  day.    Robert  Marfan, 

nership.  Williams  &  Westover,  and  was  placed  who  built  one  of  the  first  few  dwellings  ill  the 

in  a  small  storeroom  built  for  that  purpose  town,  was  the  first  resident  carpenter,  and  manj 

For  some  unknown  reason,  they  dosed  out  . of  the  buildings  yet  standing  in  town  andw*- 

their  stock  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  retired  rounding  country,  were  built  by  him.  hrastm 

from  the  business.    Williams  owned  un  ashcry  Reynolds  also  followed  the  same  occupation, 

at  the  same  time,  which  was  conducted  quite  \  David  Rank  sunk  six  vats  in  1S45.  and  began 


tanning  skins  of  all  kinds,  an  occupation  lie 
followed  quite  extensively  for  twelve  years. 
He  did  a  good  work,  nnd  much  of  his  leather 
made  into  boots  and  shoes  by 


extensively  while  the  store  was  open,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  afterward.  It  is  likely  that 
the  store  was  opened  as  a  sort  of  an  auxiliary 
to  the  more  important  ashery.  Immediately 

after  this  store  closed,  J.  W.  Saltzcrraan  placed  shoemakers,  the  remainder  finding  a  ready  sale 

$1,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  large  room  in  a  at  Bucyrns  and  other  towns.    Dr.  Yates  was 

private  dwelling;  but.  after  dealing  two  or  three  the  first  practicing  physician  in  the 

years  with  the  Texans,  he  likewise  closet!  out  I  lie  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alvord.  who  reside* 

his  stock.    William  Sigler.  in  1*44,  purchased  I  in  Benton  twenty  years,  and  practiced  exteii- 

the  building  erected  by  Hazlett.  and  opened  it  sively  throughout  the  neighboring  country.  He 

as  a  tavern,  placing  in  one  apartment  £3,000  |  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bland  and  afterward  by 

worth  of  goods ;  but.  after  conducting  the  two  Drs.  Kryder  and  Swuhn.  who  are  at  present 

enterprises  for  two  years,  he  removed  his  goods  prescribing  for  the  bodily  ills  of  the  Texans 


to  f'ary.  Ohio,  and  sold  the  tavern  to  Daniel 
Tattle.  This  man,  in  connection  with  his  hotel, 
began  selling  liquor  and  groceries,  and  con- 
tinued thus  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  he 
sold  out  to  other  parties.    Tattle  enlarged  the 


The  population  of  the  town  has  not  exceeded 
300,  and  is  at  present  about  230.  Daniel  Tattle 
did  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  huilfl 
up  and  improve  the  village.  This  strange 
man.  who  is  yet  living  in  the  town. 


building,  while  owned  by  him.  until  it  reached  |  more  than  a  passing  notice.    As  far  back  M 

The  tavern  has    known,  he  has  been  an  openly  avowed  Infidel ; 


its  present  size  and  shape 
changed  hands  several  times  since,  but  each 
landlord  has  sold  liquor.    Chapman  &  Shepard 
also  sold  goods  in  the  town  for  several  years, 
ahi  mi  the  time  it  was  incorporated,  their  store- 
room being  the  one  now  occupied  by  Winters  & 
Lougwell.    These  partners  sold  their  stock  to 
a  Mr.  GrorT.  who  closed  out  within  a  year. 
Winters  &  Temple  then  began  with  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  and.  for  a 
number  of  years,  did  an  excellent  business  ; 
but  the  death  of  Mr.  Temple  complicated  affairs, 
until  Mr.  Lougwell  purchased  the  share  owned 
by  Temple  s  heirs.    This  firm.  Winters  &  Long- 
well,  is  at  present  driving  quite  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  village,    Alvin  Williams  kept  the  first 
(  saloon,  aud  the  village  has  had  an  abundance 
I  of  liquor  since.    Mr.  Van  Fleet  also  kept  a 


and.  its  said  by  himself,  has  fought  all  Christian 
denominations  with  an  intolerable  hatred,  spar- 
ing neither  money,  time  nor  labor 

In  1S50.  he  issued  the  first  number  of  Th 
Divinity  rh<i*ician  a  paper  to  be  published 
"  semi-oceasionally."  which  had  for  its  motto 
the  following  well-known  sentence  from  Thomas 
Paine :  »  I  will  go  any  length  for  truth,  but 
not  one  step  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
truth.'-  The  paper  was  satirical  in  its  tendency, 
and  was  designed  to  burlesque  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  denominations.  Some 
years,  several  numbers  appeared  ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  or  more  years  cla|>scd  with 
no  issue.  The  sheet  is  a  small  folio,  and  the 
last  number  appeared  in  1876.  But  little  return 
has  been  received  in  the  way  of  subscription 
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for  the  cost  of  publication  by  the  publisher, 
who.  on  the  contrary.  has  been  prosecuted 
several  times  in  the  County  Courts  for  libel  at 
a  great  cost  to  himself.  He  makes  no  scruple 
about  having  his  views  known  by  e  very  one ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  glories  in  the  nam.'  of  Infi- 
delity, am]  deems  it  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Christianity.  He- 
lms expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
publication  of  his  paper  without  any  return, 
except  continued  insult  and  contempt 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was  a 
square,  round-log  structure,  erected  as  early  as 
1828,  on  Dodndge  Paul  s  farm.     It  was  built  a 
number  of  years  In-fore  the  township  was  di- 
vided Into  school  districts,  and  very  likely  be- 
fore, or  about  the  time.  Sycamore  Township,  of 
which  Texas  formed  a  part,  was  create.  1.  The 
country  all  along  the  course  of  the  Sandusky 
River,  in  Seneca  County,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Melmore,  was  quite  thickly  settled  at  that  time, 
and   numerous   mills,   taverns,   schools  ami 
churches  had  been  established.     Hut  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  Northern  Texas  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  their  chil- 
dren to  traverse  the  long  distance  through  the 
woods  to  attend  those  schools.  Church-going 
people  could  travel  the  distance  easily,  and  did 
largely  for  many  years,  even  after  churches 
were  organize! I  in  Texas  Township.    In  order 
that  their  children  might  get  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  the  early  set  tiers  assem- 
bled and  erected  the  large  school-cabin  referred 
to.  designing  it  lor  all  public  purposes,  the  prin 
cipal  being  those  of  school,  church  and  town- 
ship.   It  was  a  quaint  structure,  with  clapboard 
roof  ami  floor,  having  a  large  chimney,  built  of 
stone  and  earth,  ami  extending  down  to  within 
six  feet  of  the  floor,  and  having  a  large  funnel- 

shaped  opening  to  insure  sufficient  draft  to  walls  resounded  "  many  a  time  and  oft  "  with 
carry  off  the  smoke  of  the  Are,  built  upon  a  the  loud  acclamations  of  warm-hearted  and 
broad  stone  hearth  directly  underneath.  Around  enthusiastic  Christian  people.  In  1858,  a  new 
this  central  fire-place,  rude  clapboard  trenches  j  schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  village,  which  is 
placed,  and  in  one  corner  was  a  small    yet  devoted  to  educational  purposes.    At  the 


black  walnut  table,  which  served  as  a  pulpit 
when  the  cabin  was  used  as  a  church.  The 
chimney  was  so  low  that  tall  men.  unless  they 
were  cautious,  often  bumi>ed  their  heads,  and 
then  the  usual  exclamations  under  such  cir- 
cumstances were  uttered.    One  day  a  minister 
from  Bucyrus,  who  was  to  preach  there,  came 
hastily  in.  and.  without  noticing  the  chimney, 
struck  his  head  against  it.  but  no  language  of 
less  dignity  than  ''my  stars"  escaped  his  lips. 
That  was  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  expres- 
sion that  could  be  made  under  the  circum- 
stances.   This  building  was  deserted  after  ISM, 
when  a  new  and  lK-ttcr  school  building  was 
erected  a  short  distance  south.    The  new  house 
was  frame,  and  was  used  until  the  township  was 
redistrieted  in  184f»,  when  t  he  change  was  made 
in  the  territory  of  the  county.    A  log  school- 
house  was  also  built  in  the  southern  part  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  Benton  as  early  as  1830, 
This  building  is  reinemlwred  to  have  been  there 
that  year,  and  was  very  likely  built  the  year 
before.    It  was  also  used  as  a  church  even 
more  extensively  than  the  Paul  Schoolhouse. 
It  was  in  this  schoolhouse.  one  Sunday  morning 
before  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  or  the  con- 
gregation had  arrived,  that  Daniel  Tuttle.  or 
'  Bishop  "  Tuttle.  as  he  was  afterward  called, 
wrote  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  upon  the  wall  : 

•■Oliver,  Bender  and  Gillim 
Huve  caught  I  he  ilevil. 
And  are  going  to  kill  *itu.'" 

This  was  taken  as  a  text  by  the  minister,  who. 
as  if  to  verify  the  declaration  of  the  rhymer, 
preached  with  great  potency  for  nearly  two 
hours  This  building  was  used  until  about 
18:5!*.  when  a  frame  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
the  western  part  of  what  is  now  Benton.  It 
was  likewise  used  as  a  meeting  house,  and  its 
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time  of  the  creation  of  the  township,  in  1845, 
it  was  divided  into  four  school  districts,  each 
of  the  northern  two  comprising  four  square 
miles,  and  each  of  the  southern  two,  two 
square  miles.  This  is  the  present  division,  and 
each  district  has  a  comfortable  schoolhouse. 
But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  school  districts  in  early  years.  Schol- 
ars attended  the  nearest  schoolhouse,  even 
though  it  was  in  another  township.  And  then, 
again,  the  greater  number  of  the  earliest 
schools  were  taught  by  subscription,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  districts,  townships  or  coun- 
ties. 

Churches  were  not  built  in  the  township  as 
early  as  the  sehoolhouses,  from  the  fact  that 
the  settlers  experienced  no  serious  difficult}*  in 
attending  those  in  Seneca  County.  Many  were 
members  of  those  churches,  and  even  to  this 
day  the  Seueca  churches  have  a  large  member- 
ship in  Texas  Township.  The  early  settlers 
were  few,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  sehoolhouses 
could  be  used  for  religious  purposes,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to  erect  church- 
es until  the  township  had  become  quite  thickly 
populated.  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  father  of  Judge 
Lee,  of  Bucyrus,  organized  the  first  Presby- 


terian Church  in  Texas  Township,  in  1838,  and 
Robert  Clark,  William  Marquis  and  William 
Jackson  were  appointed  Klders.  In  1839,  the 
society  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  William 
Hutchinson,  a  minister  of  the  Richland  Pres- 
bytery, then  living  in  Bucyrus,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  conduct  religious  exercises  in  the 
uorthern  part  on  every  alternate  Sunday.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse, 
and  Rev.  Hutchinson  was  very  likely  the  min- 
ister whose  head  came  so  abruptly  in  contact 
with  the  chimney,  as  related  above.  After  a 
number  of  years,  the  society  built  a  small 
church,  which  was  used  many  years,  and  which 
was  located  just  across  the  line  in  Wyandot 
County.  Church  societies  were  organized  in 
the  southern  part  as  early  as  1830,  but  it  was 
not  until  about  1851  that  a  church  building 
was  erected.  This  was  built  in  Benton  by  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Methodists  erected 
a  large  church  in  the  village,  which  cost  nearly 
$3,000.  These  churches  have  quite  a  large 
membership,  much  of  which  comes  from  Wy- 
andot County.  Rev.  Mr.  McKillipp  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  last-named  church. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 1.* 

DALLAS  TOWNSHir~Tiil*OGRAI-HICAL— EARLY  TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS — INDIANS — TH K  1'IONEEBS- 
FRONTIER  LIFE— EPIDBUICS— BELIQIOU8  A N II  EDUCATIONAL 

^A^BOUT  the  township  of  Dallas,  there  clus 


tcrs  much  that  must  ever  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation, 
and  that  will  be  valuable  to  the  future  "  lords 
of  the  manor."  In  its  configuration,  none  in  the 
county,  and  few  in  the  Stale,  arc  more  irregular. 
This  irregularity  is  due  to  the  change  of  the 
original  boundary  line  of  this  county,  which  is 
mentioned  more  at  length  in  another  part  of 
this  work. 

•  CMfrtboM  hy  r.S.SI„nm-tt 


Previous  to  18 14.  some  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upou  the  Commissioners, 
to  have  the  county  seat  removed  from  Bucyrus 
to  a  more  central  location.  Those  in  authority 
succeeded  in  obviating  this  by  effecting  some 
radical  changes  in  the  southern  and  westcru 
bouudary  lines  of  the  county.  Upon  the  south- 
west, a  strip  of  territory,  six  miles  in  length 
east  and  west,  and  two  miles  north  and  sout  h — 
including  Sections  1-12.  in  Range  16.  was 
taken  from  Scott  Township,  Marion  County. 
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tTreuLn  Lm  Cr  ">  p'^/  ^  ^  CU,UVati°n-  thfa  °V^Wt"  °f  ™k 

,idot  Beserv.tion  ;  all                     lllrpl"  0"'"  8  ^  ^  *  *** 

IkMhs"  i7;iTrn1'i,;iin  ^  m1  ChriSU"'Ct,  ^  h  f"vored  111             l™  *>f  the  prin- 

»«2L c        m    K;,nCWlV  0lL'Cle,,  Vicc  ^  rivere  f,f  *•  Stat"  9-  throagfa  its 

resident,  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  torritory-the  Sandusky,  with  its  two  sources 

u  r  z  t  ■  str°ng  whig  majorit-v- , in  *■  ~*™  «• 

I,  ;'         !  d??n  M  her  "«'»^ko  one  of  northeast  corner  of  this  township  "three-fourths 

»pp«fe  poli««]  faith,  we  were  unable  to  .earn,  of  a  nd.e  froin  thc  Todd  .ine.  paslg  diagonal^ 

.  .  less  the  ncwlv-born  child  «  named  by  the  across  the  western  portion  of  its  t Triton'  in  a 

T,  ,7  f  C  r:,W^rd  S  Ca«,itul-  southwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  Wyandot 

la  las  has  for  her  present  l,o„ndary.  Todd  County  line  at  the  center  of  the  western  'lK>und- 

Baeyt\m  0n  tht>  nor,h-  *»*>™  and  Whet-  an"  of  the  township.    The  bed  of  this  portion 

me  on  the  east.  Scott  on  the  south,  and  An-  of  the  Sandusky  is  composed  of  a  coarse  wash- 


tn:n  on  the  west.  This  portion  of  territory 
was  originally  sun-eyed  in  IS]  ft.  |,y  Deputy 
Surveyor  Gen.  Sylvanus  Bourse,  assisted  by 
Samuel  Holmes,  for  whom  Holmes  Township 
was  named.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  celebrated 
Sandusky  Plains,  a  tract  of  exceedingly  level 
and  rich  land,  extending  east  and  west  through 
Marion  and  Wyandot  Counties  a  distance  of 
"fty  miles,  with  a  width  north  and  south  of  an 


gravel,  that  is  used  in  repairing  the  neighbor- 
ing roads.  This  gravel  bottom  and  these  ex- 
tended sand  bars  make  this  part  of  the  river 
favorable  for  the  hatching  of  minnows,  which 
hav  e  often  been  noticed  by  myriads  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Thc  beautiful  banks  and  solid  bed 
of  the  Sandusky  River  made  it  an  attractive 
rendezvous  of  the  Wyandot  Indians.  Many 
interesting  reminiscences  were  related  by  the 


average  of  twenty  miles.  No  more  fertile  or  j  Wyandot  chiefs  concerning  the  «  Sahunduskie. 
productive  sod  in  the  entire  extent  of  these  as  they  termed  it— signifying  « clear  water/' 
jMiins  exists,  than  is  found  in  thesouthern  por-  |  '•  Sahunduskie  "  was  thc  "facetious  appellation 
ion  of  Dallas  Township.  It  has  been  variously  the  Wyandot*  gave  to  their  ardent  beverage— 
denominated  by  early  writers,  as  one  of  «  Na-  «  flre-water.  When  one  of  the  men  would  be- 
itrea  most  beautiful  meadows;'*  "The  blue-  ,  come  so  exuberant  from  the  contents  of  his 
grass  region  of  Ohio,"  etc.,  which  appellations  '  leathern  bottle,  that  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
would  he  more  appropriate  at  the  present  writ-  j  self  in  the  presence  of  his  dusky  mate  ;  instead 
Wg  than  in  pioneer  days.  For  in  the  first  of  grasping  the  happy  idea  of  the  '  Christian 
his  century,  these  now  measured  j  pale-faee,"  and  tell  her  he  had  been  to  the 


meadows,  were  fenceless  fields,  all  overgrown 
with  the  rank  sedge  grass  and  "yellow-blos- 
somed weeds,"  with  many  a  broad  parterre  of 
the  purple  iron-weed-or  such  luxuriant  growth 
that  men  mounted  on  horseback  could  not  be 
observed  a  few  rods  distant.  Instead  of  the 
"  lowing  herd  that  now  winds  slowly  o'er  the 
lea."  there  were  but  the  few  domestic  -  bosses  " 
that  made  known  their  presence  by  the  tinkling 


...  v"  i"vo^uv.c  «.■}  mic  untiling    nines  iromiue  wyanuoi  uouniv  line,  no 

%  an  efficient  system  of  drainage  and  |  of  particular  interest  is  connected  with 


club-house,  chatting  with  the  boys  " — he  would 
gruffly  excuse  himself  for  the  evening  by  say- 
ing ••  Drink  much  Sahunduskie." 

The  Eastern  Branch  of  thc  Scioto,  taking  its 
rise  three  miles  south  of  Bucyrus,  flowing  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  enters  Dallas  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  east  from  the  Marion  road, 
passing  into  Marion  County  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Wyandot  County  line.  Nothing 

this 
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part  of  the  Scioto,  except  that  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  farms  that  lie  along 
ita  banks,  by  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of 
water. 

The  only  other  stream  of  any  note,  is  a  trib- 
utary to  the  Olentangy,  called  "  Mud  Run," 
which  passes  near  the  Whetstone  Township 
line.    It  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
During  the  spring  freshets,  owing  to  its  slug- 
gish current,  it  is  swollen  into  a  very  wide 
stream.    Another  small  stream,  now  a  tributary 
to  the  Sandusky,  passing  through  the  Hoover 
farm  and  called  the  "Outlet  of  the  Plains,"  was 
at  first  a  dug  ditch  ;  but,  in  recent  years,  on 
account  of  ita  swift  current,  a  gully  has  been 
eroded  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  reaching, 
at  that  depth,  veins  of  perennial  flow. 

Extending,  as  do  the  two  divisions  of  Dallas 
Township,  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Olentangy 
to  the  limestone  and  clay  soil  of  Todd  on  the 
north,  most  all  varieties  of  timber  that  are  in- 
digenous to  this  portion  of  the  State  are  found 
within  its  limits.    That  which  first  catches  the 
eye  of  the  stranger,  in  driving  through  the 
southern  part  of  Dallas,  are  the  exceedingly 
picturesque  clumps  of  jack-oak  trees  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  growth.     Many  of  these 
groves  have  sprung  up  within  the  memory  of 
our  oldest  citizens.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
geological  formation  of  the  soil  that  prevented 
this  growth  of  timber  at  an  earlier  date.  Per- 
haps the  system  of  drainage  of  more  recent 
years  may  have  been  advantageous.    A  sim- 
pler and  more  satisfactory  reason  is  suggested 
in  an  account  of  a  ••  ring  hunt,"  as  given  by  Col 
James  Smith,  who  was  a  captive  of  the  Wyan- 
dot Indians  as  early  as  17fi0.    Col.  Smith  says : 
"With  much  difficulty,  we  pushed  up  our 
wooden  canoes  over  the  Sandusky  falls.  Some 

of  the  men  weut  ut>  tho  riv*»r  n»<i  tk«        ,  r 

14 r  Lm-          mm  tn<_'  rest  ol  us 

by  land  with  our  horses,  until  we  came  to  the 

great  meadows  or  prairies  that  lie  between  the 

Scioto  and  Sandusky.    When  we  came  to  this 

place,  we  met  with  some  Ottawa  hunters,  and 

agreed  with  them  to  take  what  they  called  a  ( 
'  ring  hunt'  in  partnership.    We  waited  until 
we  expected  rainfall,  to  extinguish  the  fire; 
then  we  kindled  a  large  circle  in  the  prairie. 
At  this  time,  or  before  the  bucks  began  to  run. 
a  great  number  of  deer  lay  concealed  in  the 
grass  in  the  day-time  and  moved  about  in  the 
night,  but.  as  the  fire  burned  toward  the  center 
of  the  cirele,  the  deer  fled  before  the  fire.  The 
Indians  were  scattered  at  some  distance,  ami 
Bhot  them  down  at  every  opportunity,  which 
was  very  frequent  especially  as  the  circle  Ite- 
came  small.    When  we  divided  the  deer,  there 
were  about  ten  to  each  hunter.    All  this  num- 
ber was  killed  in  a  few  hours.    The  rain  did 
not  come  on  that  night,  to  put  out  the  outside 
fire,  and,  as  the  wind  arose,  the  fire  extended 
through  the  whole  prairie,  which  was  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some  places,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.    This  put  an  end  to 
our  hunting  for  this  season,  and  was.  in  other 
respects,  an  injury  to  us  in  the  hunting  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  we  received 
more  harm  than  benefit  by  our  rapid-Lnnting 
policy."  This  little  account  explains  sutlleieutly 
the  cause  of  the  annual  destruction  of  the 
young  growth  of  titular. 

Upon  the  islands,  however,  as  they  were 
termed,  the  growth  of  sedge-grass  was  not  so 
rank,  and  trees  here  and  there  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Indian  fires.    Upon  these  ridges 
the  celebrated  "  shcllbark."  the  prolific  nut- 
benring  hickory,  may  be  found  scattered  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  the  township. 
The  productiveness  or  the  hickory  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  county,  became,  to  the  possessor,  a 
burdensome  annoyance.    Previous  to  the  strict 

treatum*  Intra  rii.it  want  ft*iinnr/ni  within  the  last 

decade,  the  farmer  possessing  a  hickory  grove, 
was  tacitly  considered  by  his  urbane  neighbors 
as  keeping  a  public  park  for  their  especial  ac- 
commodation.   One  of  the  present  owners,  ri- 
ferriug  to  this  annoyance,  said  :   "  My  groves, 
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not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  our  fences 
so  dilapidated  that  the  .stock  could  go  from  one 
section  cross  road  to  another.  Manv  of  ray 
trees  an-  now  dead,  the  result  of  the  nut-ath- 
erers  using  a  battering-ram  to  jar  the  nuts  from 
the  trees."  This  Sabbath  desecration  and  gen- 
Cfal  ^PWing  upon   the  farmer  has  U,,i 


7t^rbl0d,  a  taT,m"°ting  *r°Un<l  in  ^  !  ™t  Western  Territories,  and  railroad  transporta- 

be r  2£tjr  °<?™r.  ■n,!: whcn  tion  is    -  «« 

small  margin,  so  that  many  of  the  leaser  farms 
are  being  tilled  and  turned  into  wheat  and 
sheep  farms. 

Some  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  breeding  or  short  horn  cattle  bv  the 
stock  dealers  of  Pallas.  The  principal  dealer 
for  many  years  in  this  department,  was  John 

Monnett 

dealt  considerably  in  the  Durham  thorough- 
breds. .Mr.  John  Monnett  was  an  annual  at- 
tendant upon  the  Kentucky  stock  sales,  from 
which  State  he  imported  many  choice  animals 
into  Crawford  (Anility,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  heaviest  exhibitor  at  the  countv  fair  in 
thoroughbred  and  grade  catt  le.  To  him  should 
much  credit  be  given  for  the  fine  quality  of 
beef  cattle  that  Marion  and  southern  Crawford 
can  now  so  proudly  boast  of.  Mr.  Monnett  re- 
moved in  1873  to  Iroquois  County,  111.,  where 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

Of  the  early  officers  of  Pallas,  little  can  be 
learned  definitely,  as  there  was  no  village  or 
any  sjieeiul  building  in  which  the  Clerk's  l>ooks 
were  filed ;  but  they  were  passed  around  from 
one  private  residence  to  another.  An  inade- 
quate file  of  official  proceedings  is  all  that  has 
been  preserved.  The  returns  at  the  Recorder's 
office  in  Marion  give  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  township  that  Dallas  was  formed  from. 
The  first  recorded  is  Alsan  Packard,  sworn  in 


f 


atnuuMt  „.      i    .    ,      —  ,  ru  "ma>  .vears  1,1  mis  department. 

bPokcn  »P  *  «"  ««*  revis-  I  Monnett.    In  later  years.  Kphraim 

Among  the  other  timber  and  shrubbcrv  that 
might  be  mentioned  are  the  buckeye,  dogwood 
Wood,  sassafras  and  hazel  in  abundance. 
Along  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto,  some  fine 
growths  of  walnut  timber  may  be  found  In 
the  northern  part  there  is  considerable  maple, 
which  is  annually  turned  to  account  in  the  fam- 
ily sugar  camps.  Ash  and  other  varieties  are 
extensively  used  f„r  building  purposes 

The  soil  of  Dallas  in  the  southern  part  con- 
**ts  of  deep  black  earth,  that  is  excellent  Cor 
corn,  and  what  was  once  too  rich  for  wheat,  is 
now,  shies  it  has  been  drained  and  tamed  by 
cultivation,  rendered  highly  suitable  for  that 
cereal.    It  can  lie  safely  said  its  productiveness 
18  not  to       excelled  in  the  State  for  wheat 
com.  oats  and  rye.    In  the  northern  portion  of 
nc  township,  the  soil  changes  to  that  of  a  clay 
l'>am.  w.th  an  occasional  -'white  oak  ridge."  as 
it  is  termed  in  common  parlance,  which  is  not  I 
n  reqiiently  found  to  be  a  thin  and  sterile 

but  when  cleared  and  artificially  enriched,    as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Scott  Township, 
««'  ridges  also  make  fine  wheat  farms,  as    January  27,  1825.    Little  is  remembered  of 
ductiv*8  PnStUnV°'    Th<"  char»cter  and  pro-  j  Mr.  Packard,  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  more 
^ neness  of  the  soil  have  made  this  town-    than  the  average  education  and  refinement  of 
•MP  Peculiarly  favorable  for  grazing  and  the 
tiding  of  stock.    Hence,  the  south  part  is 


held  m  large  tracts  by  a  few  heavv  dealers  . 
•ve  stock,  two  or  three  farms  including  several 
thousand  acres  each.  The  cattle  trade  is  still 
Pursued  by  the  larger  land-owners,  but,  as  the 
extensive  tracts  of  pasture  lands  open  up  in 


those  days,  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he  was  re-elected 
for  the  two  succeeding  terms  in  the  years 
IS2U-27.  The  second  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Scott  was  Jacob  Shaffer,  one  of  the  first  real 
estate  owners  of  the  present  territory  of  Dallas  ; 
having  moved  from  Pennsylvania  in  1824.  to 
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the  present  farm  of  Isaiah  Monuett  and  en- 
tered twenty  acres,  to  whiob  he  afterward  added 
several  quarter-sections.    The  third  Justice  of 
the  Peace  was  William  Van  Buskirk.  The 
first  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Grand  Prairie  Township,  that  included  the 
present  western  half  of  Dallas,  was  Zach  Welsh, 
July  5,  1^24.  the  grandsire  of  the  numerous 
Welsh  progeny  now  so  prominent  in  Wyandot 
and  Crawford"  Counties.    The  second  Justice 
of  the  Peace  was  John  Page,  1825,  who  lived 
to  be  a  centenarian.    Mr.  Page  was  succeeded 
after  a  second  term  by  Daniel  S  wigart.  Whether 
the  duties  were  too  arduous,  or  Mr.  Swigart's 
business  demanded  his  exclusive  attention,  is 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  his  office,  aud 
William  Howe  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the 
same  year,  1827.    Under  the  re-organization, 
Andrew  Kerr  was  the  first  installed  Esquire. 
April  7, 1 845.  The  second  was  William  Hoover, 
April  7,  1847.    To  the  Dictators  in  Dallas 
already  mentioned,  we  may  add  the  following 
line:    Daniel  Swigart,  April  3,  1848;  Ezra 
Huutly,  January  12,  1850  ;  William  Hoover, 
April  1,1850;  Isaac  X.  Munsou,  October  14. 
1851  ;  Samuel  P.  Shaw,  April  5,  1852. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  who  can  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in  this  present 
flourishing  township.    The  first  land  taxes  that 
were  paid  upon  the  land  in  Dallas,  is  recorded 
in  the  Marion  County  records  in  1828,  aud  the 
land  at  that  time,  and  for  five  years  succeed- 
ing, was  only  valued  at  $1 .25  per  acre.    So  that 
we  conjecture  that  the  permanent  owners  did 
not  enter  the  land  previous  to  1823,  and  several 
sections  as  late  as  1828  were  not  reported  as 
yet  entered.    As  early  as  the  year  1^18  there 
was  an  occasional  squatter,  whose  whole  suste- 
nance was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  his  red-skinned 
neighbor.     These  squatters  usually  settled 
along  the  Whetstone  or  Scioto,  clearing  a  patch 
of  ground  large  enough  to  raise  a  very  limited 
supply  of  the  coarser  vegetables.    The  number 
of  these  early  and  transient  settlers  may  be 


] 


judged  by  the  suvteme.it  made  by  Abraham 
Monnett  a  few  months  ago.    Said  he  :  « la  that 
strip  of  land  from  the  turnpike  west  to  the 
Wvandot  County  line,  up  to  the  Bueyrns  Town- 
ship  line.  I  have  in  my  memory  more  than  WJ 
cabins  that  are  now  wholly  destroyed,  or  at 
least  but  a  few  decayed  timbers  left  to  mar* 
1  the  former  residence  of  some  do-lcss  squatter. 
The  good  morals  of  this  class  of  settlers 
were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  Wh.lc 
we  cannot  obtain  any  sufficiently  authent.cateU 
ease,  vet  very  many  stories  are  still  told  among 
the  old  peopie  concerning  the  daring  robbery 
and  in  one  case  strong  evidence  is  still  related 
In-  old  settlers  of  a  stranger,  pu^rlmg  to  be 
a  man  of  means,  who  was  made  the  chief  char- 
actor  of  an  unrecorded  tragedy  in  a  log  cabin 
that  stood  upon  the  east  side  of  the  tampA* 
at  the  northern  edge  of  the  townsh.p.    The  io- 
trinsic  value  of  this  territory,  however  oouM 
not  long  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of 
people,  who.  at  best,  would  be  honored  m  be  mg 
called  "  the  connecting  link  lietwecn  the  Indian 

and  the  white  man."  . 
As  the  men  and  women  of  intelligence  mm  ed 

in  from  older  counties  of  the  South  and 

our  squatter  friends  found  the  rays  of  the  rising 

civilization  too  glaring  for  their  squalor  a 

filth,  and  they  pandered  to  their  nomadic  U#** 

|  by  keeping  pace  with  the  twilight  be  U  as. 

gnuluallv  moved  onward  over  the  unbndged 

streams  and  fenceless  prair.es  ot  the 

As  would  be  expected,  the  plain  land  of  D  a  l  as 

was  entered  by  a  class  of  permanent  d*tlkrs, 

eoniine  from  a  country  similar  m  soil  a 

sources,  and  or  like  general  features.    Am  W 

the  first  of  these  was  George  Walton,  a  middle 

aged  man.  of  large  family,  who  moved  K» 

Dallas  from  the  •  Pikc-Whole-Prairic.  m  l 

away  County,  in  the  fall  of  1820.    Mr.  "on 

moved  into  a  squatter  cabin  that  was  locnic 

near  the  present  residence  of  Maj.  Matthew  o 

mean.    To  this  cabin  he  built  an  add.t.on.  M» 

in  two  years  had  his  place  sufficiently  .mpn»«- 
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to  appear  like  living.     Ho  was  of  the  Meth- 
odist belief,  an.l  the  first  Methodist  meetings 
licld  in  the  township  were  at  his  residence.  To 
the  hospitable  board  and  hearth  of  this  enter- 
prising settler,  all  the  early  itinerant  ministers 
of  the  early  times  were  welcom.il.  Through 
Mr.  Walton's  fostering  care  and  devotion  to  his 
faith,  an  interest  in  religious   matters  was 
awakened  at  a  very  early  day.  and  the  Meth 
odist  organization,  now  known  as  the  "Sixteen 
Chapel,"  had  its  rise  in  these  "  cottage  praver 
meetings."   Mr.  Walton,  having  reared  an  enter- 
prising family,  and  seen  them  all  comfortal.lv 
established  upon  farms  and  in  other  avocations, 
finally  removed  to  Iowa,  and  died  then  in  1857 
A  neighlw  of  Mr.  Walton  was  a  Mr.  Van 


who  was  raised  in  Ross  County  by  fervent 
Methodist  parents.    He  came  by  way  of  Waldo, 
and,  after  remaining  for  a  short  period,  traveled 
northward  until  he  reached  Upper  Sandusky, 
in  1822,  where  he  engaged  himself  to  the  In- 
dian Mill,  receiving  #15  per  month,  boarding 
himself.    Mr.  White  was  an  important  partici- 
pant in  one  of  the  first  weddings  of  Dallas,  the 
notice  of  which  reads  as  follows  :   "  Married- 
Mr.  C.  W.  White  to  Miss  Hannah  Ibiovcr, 
daughter  of   Christian   Hoover,   by  Salmon 
Rowse.  November  25.  1830."     He  commenced 
housekeeping  in  a  small  log  house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wyandot  road,  opposite  his  present 
residence— just  a  half-century  ago.     He  en- 
tered 200  acres  of  land,  wbich  lie  to  the  west 


U  —    ■      :  mim  ui  iuiiu,  wuicn  ue  10  me  wesi 

orne.  well  known  to  the  early  settlers.  He  and  join  the  present  Ephraim  Mounett  farm, 
a  so  came  from  Pickaway  County  in  1821.  Mrs.  White  died  in  1851.  and  Mr.  White  has 
•  lr.  \  an  Home  had  a  family  of  three  sons.  He  |  never  married  again.  He  has,  for  many  years, 
never  extended  his  farm  to  more  than  two  been  one  of  the  principal  land  owners  and 
eighty-acre  lots.  The  family  remained  here  stock  dealers  of  the  central  part  of  Dallas 
until  the  old  gentleman  died  Township,  and  is  still  pushing  his  business 

The  Mason  family  were  among  the  early  set-    with  the  same  ardor  that  has  characterized  his 
tiers  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township,    whole  life.    He  s|>ends  his  winters  with  his 
Ihe  father  and  three  boys,  Thomas,  Joseph    son-in-law.  J.  J.  Fisher,  of  Bueyrus. 
and  John,  came  from  England  to  America  in  |     Matthew  Mitchell  was  another  of  the  early 
1825.  and  followed  ditching  for  an  avocation,    land-owners  of  this  township.    He  came  from 


Mr.  Mason,  being  a  widower,  with  his  three  sons, 
kept  bachelors  hall  in  a  cabin  erected  on  a 
forty-acre  lot  which  he  purchased,  and  which 
>8  now  a  part  of  the  present  farm  of  the  widow 
of  John  Mason.    It  is  told  of  the  old  gentleman 


give  some  valuable  lessons  to  his  neigh  bore  of 
the  opp,>siu.  sex,  who  made  household  duties 
their  exclusive  business.  His  bread,  especially, 
on  account  of  its  whiteness  and  fieeeincss  was 
the  envy  of  the  worthy  dames  who  presided  in 
the  neighboring  establishments.  Mr.  Mason 
was  never  remarried  and  died  at  a  ripe  age  in 
our  centennial  year. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, that  still  blesses  this  territory  with  his 
inspiring  presence,  is  Charles  Wesley  White, 


Richland  County  in  1820,  entered  the  old 
Welsh  farm,  afterward  moved  to  Wyandot 
County,  and  died  there,  in  1878,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years. 

G.  H.  Busby  came  from  Fairfield  County,  in 


that  his  skill  in  the  culinary  art  enabled  him  to    1820  ;  was  a  house  joiner  by  trade  ;  purchased 

Stive  BOI1H.  voliml.l,.  I„„.  l;  t    it  m  \   i      j    ._    a  •  •     •  -      ,  i 


land  in  Section  7 ;  followed  his  trade  and 
farmed.  In  18:10,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Mar- 
ion County,  which  office  he  filled  for  many 
years. 

Alex  Scott  was  the  first  owner  of  the  present 
Kphraim  Monnett  farm.  He  entered  it  altout 
1822.  His  wife  and  children  all  died  on  this 
farm.  Mr.  Scott  returned  to  his  native  State, 
Pennsylvania. 

Christian  Hoover  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
manent settlers  of  central  Dallas.     He  Insight 
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out  the  heirs  of  William  Johnson,  in  1830.  years,  with  a  remarkably  well  preserved  memo- 
This  land  is  now  the  property  of  Christian    ry,  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas  near 

ly  all  her  life.  Thomas  F.  Johustou.  belter 
known  among  his  eoteinporaries  as  "Squire 
Johnston,"  was  born  in  the  year  1800,  in 
Lycoming  County.  Penn.  After  having  learned 
his  trade,  that  of  cabinet-maker,  and  acquired 
some  means,  he  determined  to  emigrate  with 
his  voting  wife  to  the  capital  of  the  new  and 


Hoover.  Jr.  Mr.  Hoover  had  a  family  of  two 
children,  Hannah  anil  William  ;  the  former  of 
whom,  as  already  mentioned,  married  Mr.  C. 
W.  While.  The  latter  is  at  present  a  resident 
of  Bueyrus.  Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal wheat  growers  in  this  township.  He  pur- 
chased a  thresher  as  early  as  1S3.">,  which  in 


some  particulars  is  excelled  by  the  threshing  prosperous  State  of  Ohio.    All  necessary  prep- 

machinery  of  the  present  day.    This  thresher  arations  weie  made  and  in  the  fall  of  lS2.),n 

brought  the  straw,  chart"  and  wheat,  all  com-  lour- horse  team  attached  to  a  covered  wagon 

bined.  from  the  cylinder  to  the  ground,  but.  as  containing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  with  an 

compared  with  the  slow  process  of  flailing,  was  infant  child,  Mr.  Benjamin  Warner  a 

a  grand  improvement.    Mr.  Hoover  died  in  and  an  infant  son,  started  for  the 


untamed 


18-19,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  His  wife  died 
the  following  year. 

David  Bibler,  another  early  settler,  was  a 
citizen  of  considerable  celebrity  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  township.    In  182(5,  he  moved  to  a 


West.  Their  brother-in-law's,  Qeoigs  Walton 
already  mentioned,  who  settled  iu  Dallas  two 
years  previous,  was  the  location  first  aimed  for. 
from  thence  to  the  capital.  Alter  a  three 
weeks'  drive,  the  snow  became  so  deep  atid  the 


residence  adjacent  to  a  spring,  which  has  ever    roads  almost  impassable,  which  obliged  th.ni 


since  been  known  as  the  "  Bibler  Spring."  This 
land,  which  bad   licen  entered  by  Christian 


: 


to  winter  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
They  resumed  their  Westward  march  in  the 
Stahley  a  few  years  previous  to  Mr.  Biblcr's  early  spring,  having  made  their  journey  »« • 
advent,  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  James  the  usual  privationB  incident  to  such  trips,  they 
Hufty.  At  the  old  cabin  which  is  at  ill  stand-  reached  the  eastern  borders  of  the  present 
ing  upon  the  Wyandot  and  Bueyrus  road,  on  county  line,  when  again  they  were  obliged* 
the  county  line.  Mr.  Bibler  kept  tavern  for  halt— the  wagou  mired  to  its  bed.  >  ' 
many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  "  stops  twenty  Spartan  endurance,  the  women  mounted  tic 
minutes  for  dinner."  along  the  old  stage  line,  bare-back  horses  and  carried  the  children, 
He  ran  a  still-house  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  while  the  men,  guided  by  the  blazed  trees,  pre- 
Sandusky;  also  a  saw-mill  ;  dealt  some  in  live-    ceded  them  with  their  rifles.    When  they  ar 


stock,  cultivated  a  farm,  etc.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  died  Din-ember  9,  ISofi, 
and  his  second  died  a  few  years  later,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Hardin  County.  In  the 
year  in  which  his  first  wife  died  he  lost  a  son, 
who  committed  suicide.  His  daughter  Susan 
died  within  the  same  year. 

An  authentic  atid  accurate  sketch  of  some  of 
the  real  experiences  of  these  early  settlers  is 
not  Inappropriate  here,  and  we  give  an  extend- 
ed account  of  early  life  as  related  by  Mrs. 
Martha    Johnston,   a  lady  of   seventy -eight 


lived  at  the  present  Archy  Clark  farm,  it  bad 
grown  intensely  dark.  Not  wishing  to  stayal 
night,  a  Mr.  King,  who  lived  near  there,  with 
pioneer  courtesy,  prepared  hickory-bark  torches 
and  conducted  them  to  Mr.  Walton's.  It  was 
now  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  the  conso- 
lation of  the  modern  young  blo.nl  who  is 
searching  for  precedents,  we  will  record  that 
even  this  hour  did  not  find  them  all  retired. 
Providence  had  favored  Miss  -'fishy,"  the 
eldest  Walton  daughter,  with  a  blushing  beatt, 
neighbor  Van  Home  s  son.    It  may  likewise  be 
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recorded,  we  regret  to  say,  that  Miss  Tub; 
never  married  her  late  caller.  It  was  not  the 
smiles  of  love  nor  Cupid's  cunning  capers  that 
so  much  interested  the  subjects  of  this  sketch 
then,  as  the  warm  reception  that  the  spacious 


tious  remarks  from  his  new  customers.  The 
merchant  replied  :  "  If  you  had  to  wheel  all  this 
stock  of  goods  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  and  sleep  on  them  by  night,  you 
would  think  it  was  not  limited."    Among  the 


nre-piace  with  its  glowing  coals  and  blazing    strange  sights  to  our  Eastern  visitors  were  to 

IfKTH   imva  l.>  tl,..._        M   li.,. 


logs  gave  to  them.    Mrs.  Johnston,  having  ex- 
changed  her  child  for  her  husband  s  rifle,  was 
taking  the  lead.    On  her  near  approach  to  the 
house,  she  ran  past  the  outer  sentry,  the  baying 
watch-<log  and  rushed  into  the  cabin  vary  uu 
ceremoniously.    It  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described,  wit»  what  consternation  the  lovers, 
as  well  as  the  sleeping  inmates,  were  aroused. 
Their  muddy  appearance  and  strange  entry,  on 
account  of  the  blunted  perceptions  of  the  sleep- 
ers so  suddenly  aroused  from  sound  slumber, 
caused  their  claim  to  kinship  to  be  challenged. 
The  ominous  forebodings  of   the  half-sleep- 
ing moments,  on  awaking  suddenly  changed 
into  a  happy  recognition  of  a  loved  sister 
and  brother.    The  wooer  went,  and  his  blush- 
ing inamorata  suddenly  changed  the  romance 
Into  reality  by  preparing  viands  for  the  unex- 
pected intruders.    The  '•  corn-pone  "  and  the 
savor  of  the  melting  butter,  coming  from  the 
oixm  fire  on  that  occasion,  was  more  of  a  cause 
for  /aire  Wntr  /'com  «  fa  louche  than  a  dozen 
Georgia  melons  to  men  of  Tanneric  appetites. 
Upon  the  following  day,  a  team  of  oxen  was 
taken  to  the  rnired  wagon.    Everything  was 
lea  unmolested,  as  travelers  at  that  time  of 
the  year  were  not  numerous  and  what  few 
there  were  were  honest.     In  a  few  days  the 
Claridon  blazed  road  was  followed,  and  the 
new  comers  went  prospecting  toward  the  coun- 
ty seat.    As  they  neared  the  Sandusky,  they 
saw  a  few  log  cabins  surrounded  with  water  up 
to  the  very  steps.    Wild  ducks  were  allowed 
to  run  at  large  within  the  corporation  limits. 
They  approached  a  cabin,  looking,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, very  like  a  river  boat,  which  proved 
to  be  "  Bish"  Merriman  s  store.    His  limited 
stock  of  goods  was  the  occasion  of  some  faec- 


from  the  cabin  door  the  sportive  fawns 
with  their  dams,  the  skulking  wolves  and 
prairie  chickens  that  had  yet  to  learn  the  pro- 
prieties of  civilized  life,  and  keep  at  respectable 
distance  from  their  new  neighbors. 

Mr.  Johnston  soon  found  a  deserted  cabin, 
built  by  a  Mr.  Clark.    It  had  all  the  conven- 
iences usually  attached   to   those  primitive 
domiciles— the  stick  chimney,  clapboard  doors, 
l  puncheon  floors,  windows  made  of  brown  paj>er 
oiled  and  pasted  across  open  .spaces  left  between 
the  logs,  and  all  other  domestic  arrangements 
of  that  ilk.     This  manner  of  living  was  not 
fully  in  accord  with  the  Eastern-bred  testes 
of  its  occupants,  so  Mr.  Johnston  fully  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  Columbus.    When  it  was 
spread  abroad  that  "Tommy"  was  goiug  to 
leave,  and  on  the  very  morning  which  he  had 
arranged  to  start  to  take  a  prospective  view  of 
the  capital,  he  was  amused  very  early  by  some 
loud  banging  upon  the  clapboard  door,  which 
he  supposed  was  caused  by  an  unwelcome  call 
from  a  company  of  Indians.    On  opening  the 
door,  he  was  surprised  to  Ik>  greeted  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  neighbors,  among  whom  were  Archy 
Clark,  George  Clark,  Col.  Foe,  George  Walton 
and  others,  each  bearing  a  gun.    They  began 
by  demanding  that  Tommy  go  that  day  with 
them  on  a  hunt,  and  trying,  with  all  the  powers 
of  oratory,  to  discourage  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing— by  relu-arsing  exciting  hunting  incidents, 
collecting  honey,  etc.,  etc.     Having  agreed  to 
postpone  his  intended  trip,  they  offered  hirn 
land  that  they  had  entered,  and  other  induce- 
ments.    He  accepted  a  gift  from  Benjamin 
Warner,  which  was  a  choice  of  the  two  forty- 
acre  lots  now  composing  a  part  of  the  Jacob  Herr 
farm.    Mr.  Johnston  accepted  the  gift  upon  the 
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the  condition  that  if  wheat  could  be  raised  upon 
land  he  would  stay.  Providence  performed 
this  part  of  the  covenant,  and  the  Squire  was 
blessed  with  a  bountiful  crop.  He  soon  learned 
from  experience  that  the  raising  of  wheat  in 
this  new  country  was  but  a  secondary  matter 
in  comparison  with  its  preparation  for  consurap- 


the  Western  territory  to  shoot  deer  on  the 
Whetstone.  For  several  years,  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  behold  a  band  of  Indians, 
in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  stretched  upon 
the  ground  with  their  heads  toward  the  fire, 
trusting  to  the  moon  to  warm  their  feet  Very 
frequently  the  squaws  would  stop  to  make  the 


tion.   The  daily  fighting  off  the  clouds  of  birds    "  white  folks  "  a  neighborly  call.   The  papooses, 


that  robbed  them  when  the  grain  was  filling 
the  gathering  with  the  sickles ;  the  long  and 
tedious  process  of  cleaning ;  a  two-days-and-a 


bound  to  boards,  were  set  up  against  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house  to  amuse  themselves  as  their 
natures  dictated.    The  old  Indian  chief's  visits 


tedious  process  of  cleaning ;  a  two-da  vs-aml-a-    natures  mciaicu.  hk,   

night  trip  to  mill,  with  a  single  sack,  were  in  no    were  usually  made  with  an  eye  to  business,  ana, 


way  encouraging  to  a  man  with  a  craving  for 
the  capital.  The  flour  from  the  wheat  thus 
cleaned  was  so  colored  and  bitter  that  it  was 
almost  unpalatable.  A  building  spot  was  the 
next  question  to  be  settled.  After  some  search- 
ing, Mrs.  Johnston  suggested  that  it  be  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  oak-tree  then  standing  near  the 
present  Jacob  Herr  homestead.  On  felling  this 
tree,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it 


when  all  other  topics  were  exhausted,  he  gener 
ally  drifted  upon  the  subject  of  "  whisk,  or 
«  fire-water,"  as  one  suitable  to  make  him  feel 
as  though  he  had  been  courteously  received  by 
his  white  host. 

Mr.  Johnston,  having  become  sick  of  the  im- 
pure water  they  were  obliged  to  use,  started  in 
search  of  a  more  agreeable  location.  He  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  land  and  water 


iree,  wiey  were  uoi  a  inue  surprises  iu  uuu  n    mwiauij  "uf""»  — 

the  chosen  home  of  an  adventurous  colony.  I  surrounding  Fort  Findlay.  There  he  pure  l 
These  "  heralds  of  civilization  "  had  sipped  the    a  quarter-section  a  short  distance  from  the  vi  - 

.  -  .         m,  .       .  :  ^,r™,i  ami  sold  at  a 


] 


uectar  from  the  lips  of  many  a  forest  flower, 
and  made  this  moldering  trunk  the  large  re- 
ceptacle of  ambrosial  sweetness.    Another  in- 
commodity  was  to  obtain  a  healthful  quality  of 
water  for  domestic  uses.    Materials  for  walling 
a  dug  well  were  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
The  nearest  substitute  was  the  gum  of  the  syc- 
amore tree.    This,  at  best,  only  served  for  shal- 
low wells,  which  would  fill  up  with  wild  water, 
impregnated  with  a  malarial  solution,  generat- 
ing fevers  not  infrequently  of  a  fatal  type.  The 
farm  was  rapidly  improved.    Mr.  Johnston  put 
up  his  own  cabin,  finishing  it  in  true  workman- 
ship style.    Squarely  hewed  logs,  well  jointed 
and  well  fitted  ;  windows,  sash  filled  with  glass 
panes,  were  among  the  improvements  that 
Tommy  introduced,  which  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  being  a    proud  man."    This  new  house 
was  situated  near  one  of  the  main  Indian  trails, 
so  that  they  had  semi-annual  visits  from  their 
copper-colored  neighbors  as  they  came  in  from 


lage.    This  was  soon  improved  and  sold  at  a 
profit    He  bought  again  in  the  town  and  made 
a  second  profitable  sale.    He  then  returned  to 
Crawford  and  found  the  new-comers  were 
rapidlv  Ailing  up  the   unoccupied  sections, 
making  the  neighborhood  present  a  very  ditto- 
ent  appearance.    He  bought  a  forty-acre  lot 
half-mile  east  of  his  last  homestead,  of  Samuel 
Lyon ;  to  this  he  rapidly  added  laud  on  every 
side.    He  again  moved,  this  time  to  Bucyrus, 
leaving  his  farm  in  the  hands  of  his  oldest 
boys  and  tenants.    He  returned  to  the  farm, 
and.  in  1857-58,  he  erected  the  handsome 
Gtothifl  residence  that  is  now  owned  by  Benton 
Herd.    Previous  to  1880,  no  residence  of  Dallas 
could  be  said  to  have  excelled  it  in  finish  and 
quality  of  work.    The  lumber  was  hauled  over- 
land from  Sandusky  City  with  teams,  W 
shingles  coming  from  York  State-    Mr.  Cullis- 
ton,  the  architect,  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  an 
constructed  an  edifice  that  has  long  been  a 
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■trading  compliment  to  his  skill  in  tbis  depart- 
ment, Thomas  P.  Johnston  was  a  prominent 
Freemason,  an  active  participant  in  all  public 
improvements  and  |x>litical  movements,  and  a 
man  of  fine  education  for  his  day.  He  diet] 
December  20.  18(12.  very  unexpectedly,  from  an 
attack  of  heart  disease,  an  ailment  that  had 
threatened  him  for  several  veurs. 

Benjamin  Warner,  who  has  been  mentioned, 
was  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers.  His 
first  residence  was  upon  the  present  Matthew 
Carmean  farm.  Mr.  Warner  soon  had  the  repu- 
tation of  |»ossessing  one  of  the  best  improved 


a  strip  of  land  of  Mr.  Van  Home.  This  land 
he  afterward  bought,  and  it  is  now  cultivated 
by  his  youngest  son.  George.  The  elder  Coul- 
ter built  one  of  the  first  large  barns  of  old 
Pennsylvania  style.  This  well -constructed 
building  was  put  up  by  Anthony  Houser.  and 
is  still  standing,  a  souvenir  of  early  enterprise. 
Mr.  Coulter  was  a  graiu  farmer,  and  bought 
out  his  neighbors,  John  and  Daniel  Reecer, 
and  other  lots  of  forty  and  eighty  acres,  until 
he  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  prominent  landlords 
of  Dallas.  His  maiden  sister,  Miss  Sarah 
Coulter,  is  the  oldest  person  now  living  in  Dal- 


farms  of  eighty  acres  in  that  part  of  Marion  j  las,  being  in  her  eighty -fifth  year.    Maj.  Car- 
mean  is  another  of  the  heavy  land-owners  and 


County.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  adventure 
and  sport.  In  pursuit  of  deer  and  foxes,  he 
was  the  leader  of  many  a  venatorial  party. 
Some  eight  or  ten  years  after  his  settlement,  he 
sold  out  his  land,  provided  a  comfortable  place 
for  Mrs.  Warner  in  one  of  his  dwellings,  and 


stock-dealers,  and  is  among  the  old  settlers  of 
Dallas.  He,  in  company  with  his  brother 
"  Jimmy."  emigrated  from  Ross  County,  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  and  eutered  a  piece  of  land  now 
Included  in  the  old  Shank  farm,  in  the  western 


took  an  extended  trip  through  Pennsylvania,  I  part  of  the  township.  After  spending  five 
his  native  State,  and  a  part  of  New  York.  After    years  here,  he  bought  of  Benjamin  Warner 

400  acres  and  moved  to  his  present  homestead. 


his  return  in  WW.  he  »«>ught  and  moved  to  the 
present  home  of  Thomas  McKinstry,  on  the 
pike.  The  improvement  upon  this  farm  con- 
sisted of  a 

stoutly  built  double  log  cabin  that 
was  widely  known  by  the  traveling  public  as 
a  tavern  of  well-regulated  table.  For  mam- 
years  this  was  one  of  the  principal  stopping- 
places  of  the  wheat-haulers  of  the  Sandusky 
and  Columbus  Turnpike.  Mr.  Warner  went  to 
the  West  in  the  fall  of  1872  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter, during  which  time  he  was  taken  with  gan- 
grene in  oue  of  his  limbs,  from  which  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  Mrs.  Warner  survived 
him  five  years,  dying  in  the  spring  of  1878,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son,  R.  K.  Warner,  of  Bu- 
eyrus  Township. 

One  of  the  oldest  men  still  living  in  this 
township  is  Samuel  Coulter,  who,  although  a 

man  of  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  is  still  act-  practiced  human  surgery  and  medicine  for  the 
ive,  and  recalls  many  incidents  of  early  days  company  several  years.  He  was  never  an  ex- 
with  great  accuracy.  Mr.  Coulter  came  from  cessive  sportcr  with  his  gun,  and  yet,  in  his 
Huntingdon  County,  Penn.,in  1832,  and  leased    younger  days,  few  could  equal  him  as  a  marks- 


He  has  accumulated  wealth  in  his  day  by 
stock  raising  and  dealing  until  he  has  no  small 
pittance  to  enjoy  in  bis  ripening  years.  When 
a  young  man.  he  took  a  full  course  in 
veterinary  surgery  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
which  profession  he  has  for  many  years  had 
more  than  a  local  reputation  and  name.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  present  resident  of  Dallas  so 
widely  known  in  Crawford  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties as  Mr.  Carmean.  Even  at  his  advanced 
age.  he  is  not  infrequently  called  great  dis- 
tances to  give  the  diagnosis  in  critical  cases  of 
valuable  horses,  and  is  the  local  referee  in  all 
diseases  in  dispute  among  the  younger  veterin- 
arians. His  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
anatomy  gained  him,  while  yet  a  young  man,  a 
position  in  the  Ohio  Canal  Company,  where  he 
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man.  He  usually  chose  to  ride  on  horseback  1  to  call  them,  yet  a  rehearsal  ^ 
in  his  deer  hunts  which,  from  his  frequent  sue-  I  experience  can  ^^^:_0^J^? 

oessful  shots,  was  a  great  saving  of  his 
strength  in  bearing  home  the  game.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Major  from  the  position  he 


held  in  one  of  the  local  military  organizations 
of  Marion  County. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  who  should 
at  least  have  a  passing  notice,  was  Robert  Grif- 
fith, better   remembered  as  "Bob"  Griffith. 
He  came  from  Ross  County  in  1832,  and  at 
first  took  care  of  some  land  owned  by  Linus 
Ross,  who  was  then  living  in  Ross  County. 
Mr.  Griffith  afterward  bought  this   land  of 
Ross,  to  which  he  added  200  acres.    He  was  a 
remarkably  successful  stock-dealer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  his  eotempora- 
ries.  "  everything  he  touched  turned  into 
money."    Finding  his  farm  too  small  Xo  grat-  , 
fy  his  increasing  wants,  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  I 
Ross  in  about  the  year  1842,  and  moved  to 
Iowa.    He  is  now  one  of  the  heavy  shippers 
from  that  State  to  the  Chicago  markets.  John 
Roberts  was  also  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  section.    A  short  history  of  this  gentle- 
man is  given  in  another  part  of  the  work.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  citizen  of  a  new  country  that 
has  lived  fifty  veal's  amid  such  varied  scenes 
and  rapid  improvements  as  have  the  citizens  of 
this  section  for  the  last  half-century,  but  that 
relate  to  the  present  generation  many  in- 
teresting reminiscences.    To  talk  to  these  ven- 
erable old  men,  one  can  but  feel  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  poet, 

"The  peasant  at  hi*  cottage  door 

May  teach  you  more  than  Plato  knew. 
See  that  thou  scorn  him  not :  Adore 
God  in  him  and  thy  nature  loo  " 

It  is  not  uninteresting  in  these  days,  when 
we  hear  so  much  discussion  concerning  capital 
and  labor  and  the  social  problems,  to  listen  to 
the  pioneer's  story  of  early  privations  and 
hardships.  While  we  would  not  wish  to  re- 
turn to  the  '•  good  old  days,"  as  they  are  wont 


their  criticisms  of  the  "  heir  apparent 
goes  dashing  bv  with  his  fiery  -  coursers"  and 
glittering  "  side-bar."    In  their  day,  it  was  not 
a  -ten-hours  law."  but  units  of  labor  per- 
formed, that  constituted  a  day  s  work.   With  i 
the  wooden  mold-board  plow  that  turned  a  six 
to  eight  inch  furrow,  one  and  one-half  acres 
was  considered  a  day's  work.    In  the  wheat- 
fields  of  1830,  the  proprietor,  instead  of  sitting 
at  one  side  of  the  field  or  riding  about  on  his 
hack  horse  after  a  self-binder,  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robust  reapers  with  sickles  in 
hand.    The  man  that  could  gather  and  bind 
the  most  sheaves  was  the  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  and  the  -beau  ideal  of  the 
«  Maud  Midlers  at  the  spring. '    A  day's  work 
in  the  harvest-fields  then  was  to  cut  and  bind 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dozen.  Occasionally 
there  were  "-riant*  in  those  days.1'  even  at 
labor.    As  an  instance,  Jacob  Mounett  cut  and 
bound  and  shocked  in  one  day  forty-four  doz- 
en of  rye  for  Abraham  Mounett.    For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  few  (?)  remaining  posterity 
of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett  it  is  recorded  that 
at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  bound 
one  hundred  and  five  dozen  of  oats,  and  in  the 
evening  walked  four  miles  to  a  neighboring 
camp-meeting.    Another  authenticated  case  is 
that  of  Samuel  Morris,  who,  to  win  a  wager, 
mowed  in  one  day  four  acres  of  grass  for  Mad- 
ison Welsh,  who  then  owned  the  present  hpn. 
Monnett   farm.    The   laborer  that  had  the 
health  and  did  not  perform  what  was  mutually 
agreed  to  be  a  day  s  work-and  the  standard 
was  by  no  means  short  of  measure—was  so- 
cially ostracised  by  his  comrades  and  shunned 
by  the  fair  sex.  whose  penal  criticism  is  always 
"too  grievous  to  bear."    Not  infrequently  did 
the  feminine  progenitors  of  some  of  the  mod- 
ern bloods  make  the  harvest-field  a  "summer 
resort,"  and  put  in  sheaf  the  endless  "  golden 
swaths "  that  their  not  more  enduring  ' 
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ever  dropping  from  their  swinging  cra- 
dles. 

Every  frontier  colony  has  its  many  unre- 
corded hardships.  None  was  more  unfortu- 
nately situated  in  this  respect  than  was  Dallas 
Township.  Far  from  all  commercial  outlets 
and  thoroughfares,  her  citizens  were  obliged  to 
drive  to  Frederick,  Knox  County,  or  Mount 
Vernon,  to  a  grist  mill.    Kaeh  customer  had  to 


seed  by  means  of  an  oaken  paddle  ami  a  tem- 
porary Stanchion  -usually  a  rail— over  which 
the  heads  were  held.  Great  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  keep  the  straw  from  entangling.  After 
this  llrst  step,  it  was  bound  in  parcels  of  conven- 
ient size,  to  facilitate  its  removal  to  the  meadow 
or  stubble  field,  where  it  was  spread  in  swaths, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  to  '•  rot,  as  it  was  termed.    The  col- 


fall  in  line  and  abide  his  time,  making  the  bus-    lectingof  the  liber  thus  exposed  to  the  weather, 

when  the  grass  had  grown  up  among  the  straw, 
has  made  a  professional  man  out  of  many  a  one 
of  our  ancestors.  For,  if  the  pioneers  "  agree 
as  touching  one  thing,  it  is  in  expressing  their 
distaste  for  this  stage  of  manufacturing  hempen 
gojJs.  and  fully  accounts  for  the  rapid  strides 


mess  of  going  to  mill  very  often  one  of  a 
weeks  job.  Lumber,  salt,  groceries,  dress- 
goods,  when  purchased,  and  all  other  commer- 
eial  necessities,  had  to  be  bought  at  Sandusky 
City  (then  called  Portland),  and  conveyed  over- 
land by  wagons.  These  disadvantages,  com- 
bined with  a  lack  of  capital,  awakened  the    that  the  inventive  genius  has  made  in  this  line 

of  manufacture.  The  breaking  of  the  flax  was 
usually  reserved  for  fall  ami  winter  evening  ex- 
ercises. Kaeh  boy  had  his  task  of  so  many 
bundles  for  the  evening.  One  of  the  ■•  tricks  of 
the  trade  "  may  be  found  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  ••  It  whs  always  necessary  to  have  a  fire. 
Around  and  above  this  tire  would  hang  the  un- 
broken tlax  to  dry.  The  old  people,  being 
more  expert,  frequently  would  complete  their 
evening  task  in  advance  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who.  being  left  alone,  would  suddenly  raise 


inventive  genius  of  the  American  mind,  as 
may  be  evinced  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  domestic  life  of  some  of  these  inland  pio- 
neers. To  make  the  flour  and  meal  obtained 
at  such  labor  and  expense  hold  out,  home- 
made hominy  was  manufactured.  A  hickory 
log  was  usually  chosen  and  sawed  in  a  con- 
venient length  and  stood  on  end.  The  artificer 
of  the  family  would  use  his  experimental 
knowledge  by  manufacturing  from  it  a  very 
durable  mortar.    Into  this  mortar  would  be 

placed  a  few  quarts  of  corn  with  a  cup  of  j  the  temp jrature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
warm  water,  the  pounding  of  which  furnished 
the  boys  with  old-time  sport.  With  the  pecu- 
liar  shape  of  this  mortar,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  strike  with  the  pestle  in  the  center, 
where  the  largest  particles  would  fall. 

Another  of  the  customs  in  providing  sup- 
plies, that  has  now  become  obsolete,  and  one 
that  may  be  interesting  to  the  future  Dallasian 
when  he  wishes  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
this  dominion,  was  the  home  manufacture  of 
wearing  material  of  flay  years  ago.  Those 
made  of  ■  hempen  g<jods  "  passed  through  many 
stages.  First,  the  flax  was  pulled  up  from  the 
root  by  hand,  bound  in  small  bundles,  gathered 
in  stacks,  and  each  bundle  was  divested  of  its 


by  adding  to  the  flames  a  fuel  whose  intrinsic 
value  was  not  always  taken  into  consideration, 
nor  made  a  topic  of  family  discussion  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.'"  In  the  next  process, 
the  flax  was  '•  scutched, "  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  girls,  who  would  hackle  it, 
which  left  it  ready  for  the  spinning  wheel  and 
the  shuttle.  The  long  and  laborious  process 
of  threshing  and  winnowing  the  wheat  for  mar- 
ket and  mill ;  their  home-made  cheese ;  their 
dip  candles  ;  their  out  ovens ;  almost  a  whole 
vocabulary  of  domestic  terms,  that  will  become 
practically  obsolete  to  coming  generations — 
could  each  be  dwelt  upon  with  interest,  did 
space  allow. 
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The  fine  stock  of  these  fertile  valleys — which 
have  since  gained  a  reputation  and  name  be- 
yond the  State  for  this  branch  of  profitable 
trade — in  1824,  consisted  of  thirty -one  horses 
and  fifty-five  cattle,  the  former  appraised  at  $-10 
per  head,  and  the  latter  from  $4  to  $8.  Sheep 
and  hogs  were  not  enumerated  in  the  tax  list, 
even  as  late  as  1830.  The  former  were  usually 
of  the  hardy  varieties,  like  the  long-legged, 
coarse-wooled  that  are  now  called  the  "  In- 
diana." For  their  protection,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  constant  watch  over  them,  and,  in  the 
evening,  they  were  driven  into  high-built  pens 
to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  wolves. 
The  pork  trade,  in  1824-30,  was  as  equally  an 
uncertain  business.  Not  that  the  cloven-footed 
animal  could  not  protect  himself  from  the  hos- 
tile attacks  of  those  of  his  own  rank  in  cre- 
ation, but  his  roaming  nature  often  made  his 
ownership  a  eubject  of  litigation.  The  man 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  piece  of 
timber  yielding  mast,  frequently  became  the 
possessor  of  a  marketable  drove  of  hops  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  These  hogs  were  hard  to  capt 
ure,  and.  as  one  of  the  old  purchasers  stated 
it,  "  In  the  early  days,  it  was  an  important  mat- 
ter, when  you  bought  hogs,  to  have  it  under- 
stood they  were  to  be  delivered."  The  most 
noted  men  in  the  sheep  and  hog  trade  were  Da- 
vid and  Simeon  Bryant,  who  moved  to  the  pres- 
ent Ephraira  Monnctt  farm  in  the  fall  of  1829. 
They  would  bring  in  sheep  and  hogs  from  the 
Fast,  and  fatten  the  latter  on  the  mast,  when 
they  would  either  drive  them  to  the  Eastern 
market,  or  butcher  and  pack  them  on  the  place. 
Madison  Welsh  was  one  of  the  first  pork- 
packers  in  this  part  of  the  county.  He  estab- 
lished a  packing  house  on  the  land  that  George 
Welsh  now  owns,  on  the  Marion  road.  This 
gave  an  increased  value  to  the  forbidden 
meat. 

The  forests  and  neighboring  swamps  wore 
eagerly  searched  for  wild  hogs.  Some  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  connected  with  their  capt- 


ure justly  entitle  not  a  few  of  our  ancestors  to 
unfading  laurels. 

Concerning  the  changes  in  the  social  customs 
of  the  last  half-century,  our  limited  space  will 
allow  but  a  brief  notice.  The  building  of  dwell- 
ings, barns,  breaking  tho  first  sod,  all  classes  of 
heavy  labor,  constituted  the  "  sociables  "  and 
1  soirees  "  of  two  generations  ago.  The  lawn 
frtrs  of  these  primitive  times  were  to  assemble 
by  moonlight  on  the  green  ;  choose  leaders ; 
divide  in  the  center  a  long  pile  of  corn  provided 
by  the  host.  When  the  signal  was  given,  each 
party  would  Btrive  to  accomplish  the  lawn 
"  feat "  of  "  beating."  Not  "  to  the  victor  be- 
longed the  spoils  ;"  but  the  successful  captain 
was  rewarded  by  being  elevated  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  comrades,  and  carried  about 
the  premises  as  the  recognized  champion  of  the 
evening.  Their  isolation  from  the  commercial 
world,  bound  them  the  closer  in  the  ties  of 
neighborly  affection,  so  that  in  their  sports  or 
in  their  sorrows  they  enjoyed  or  suffered  as  one. 

The  first  time  the  people  were  called  together 
in  a  meeting  of  a  sadder  nature  than  the  one 
above  described,  was  in  the  spring  of  1827. 
The  death  angel  passed  over  the  settlement,  and 
a  young  man  was  left  lying  in  a  cabin  chamber 
of  Jacob  Snyder,  cold  in  death.  Dying  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  streams  were  all 
swollen  and  impassable,  they  were  compelled 
to  inter  the  corpse  in  a  ooftin  rudely  made  of 
split-oaken  puncheon.  From  these  a  square 
box  was  made,  by  putting  one  in  the  Ixittoin  of 
the  grave,  two  at  the  sides,  placing  the  body 
within,  and  the  fourth  served  as  a  lid.  This 
young  man  was  buried  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mervin  Monnctt— a  graveyard  that 
has  no  tombstone  to  mark  its  location.  In  the 
same  year,  the  first  burial  was  made  in  the 
White  graveyard,  situated  in  central  Dallas, 
one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Wyandot.  Of 
Mr.  McClary.  the  first  occupant  of  these  grounds, 
but  little  is  remembered.  He  resided  not  far 
from  Wyandot  Village,  and  was  inhumed  with- 
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out  religious  rites.  In  the  following  year.  1 B29, 
Charles  Parish  died  on  the  farm  west  of  Ephraim 
Monnetts.  He  was  the  first  silent  partner  of 
Mr.  McClary  in  the  new  necropolis. 

An  item  of  more  than  local  historical  interest 
and  value  is  connected  with  a  spring,  now 
Owned  by  James  Hufty.  commonly  called  the 
"  Bibh'r  Spring."    It  is  located  a  few  rods  east 


.J 


of  the  Wyandot  County  line,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wyandot  and  Rucy rus  road.    1 1  was  told 
us  by  several  of  the  early  settlers  that  this  was 
the  traditional  spot  ujK.n  which  Col.  Crawford 
camped  the  night  before  his  ill-fated  engage- 
ment.   Cpon  further  inquiry,  we  learned  from 
Benjamin  Welsh,  now  living  in  Wyandot,  and 
he  is  a  man  eighty years  of  age,  that  when  he 
was  assisting  in  putting  up  one  of  the  first 
cabins  in  1811).  an  old  man  rode  up  to  their 
place  of  work,  and,  during  the  conversation, 
related  an  account  of  the  encampment  at  this 
very  spring,  claiming  to  have  been  one  of  Craw- 
ford^ men.    He  stated  that  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (which  probably  was  June  4,  1782),  sev- 
eral of  their  men  saw  some  Indians,  for  the 
first  time,  coming  toward  the  encampment  from 
the  southeast ;  but,  on  observing  the  whites, 
they  immediately  disappeared.  This  little  scrap 
of  such  direct  tradition,  may  throw  some  light 
upon  Hechewelders  supposed  fictitious  collo- 
quy, which  he  has  recorded  as  taking  place 
between  Chief  Wingenund  and  CoL  Crawford, 
in  which  Col.  Crawford  asks  the  Chief.    "  Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since 
we  came  ?"    Wingenund  replies,  ••  None  ;  but 
you  first  went  to  their  town,  and,  finding  it 
empty  and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path 
toward  us.    If  you  had  been  in  search  of  war- 
riors only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither. 
Our  spies  watched  you  closely  ;  they  saw  you 
while  you  were  embodving  yourselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ohio  ;  they  saw  you  cross  the 
"ver;  they  mw  you  where  you  encampctl  at 
i  they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to 
"ie  deserted  Moravian  town.    Your  steps  were 


constantly  watched,  and  you  were  suffered  to 
proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot  where  you 
were  attacked." 

These  two  accounts,  coming  from  such  dif- 
ferent sources,  have  a  wonderful  agreement.  If 
either  story  be  correct,  undoubtedly  the  Indians 
seen  near  the  Bibler  Spring  that  morning  were 
some  of  the  spies  that  Wingenund  refers  to. 

Dallas  can  present  a  very  commendable  war 
record,  this  Iwing  the  only  township  in  the 
county  that  furnished  her  full  quota  of  men 
without  having  the  draft  imposed.  One  of  her 
sons,  whose  valiant  career  did  her  honor,  was 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Shaw,  more  fully  mentioned 
in  another  chapter  of  this  work. 

The  borders  of  Dallas  Township  have  been 
thrice  visited  with  prevailing  epidemics.  The 
first  was  the  milk  sickness.    The  Wood  family 
was  the  first  fatally  affected.    Elizabeth  and 
Henry  Wood  died  a  few  days  apart,  from  this 
scourge,  in  the  fall  of  1833.    James  Wood,  of 
the  same  household,  died  a  few  days  later. 
Others,  whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  in  this, 
the  neighborhood  along  the  Sandusky  River, 
died  about  the  same  time.    In  the  same  year, 
several  cases   of  Asiatic  cholera  developed 
among  the  citizens  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township.    So  little  is  told  definitely  concern- 
ing this,  that  we  omit  any  of  the  statements. 
The  second  attack  of  cholera  occurred  late  in 
the  summer  of  1854.    The  epidemic  was  intro- 
duced into  Dallas  by  John  Norris.    He  was  a 
man  addicted  to  strong  drink,  and  endured 
abstinence  as  long  as  he  thought  possible. 
Contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  his  wife,  he  started 
for  Marion  at  a  time  when  that  town  was 
severely  scourged  by  this  disease.  Although 
its  streets  had  been  fenced  across,  and  every 
precaution  and  warning  given  "to  stay  out," 
Mr.  Norris  went,  and  in  some  way  obtained  his 
fill  of  liquor.    About  forty-eight  hours  after- 
ward, Dr.  John  Milot,  of  Bucyrus,  was  sum- 
moned to  his  licdside,  and  found  the  malady 
just  finishing  its  work.    On  the  morning  of 
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August  29,  he  died  from  a  clear  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  his  wife,  with  the  two  adopted 
children,  deserted  the  house  for  the  liarn. 
About  2  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  September 
1,  Mrs.  N'orris  awoke  in  great  pain.  Doctor 
Fulton  was  summoned,  but  too  late.  She  was 
sick  hut  twenty  hours.  It  was  from  this  case 
that  the  Doctor  himself  received  his  attack, 
mentioned  elsewhere.  So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation in  the  community,  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  find  two  persons  beside  the  son 
to  help  in  the  burial.  The  two  children  that  so 
faithfully  obeyed  their  mother's  command  tied 
to  the  woods,  in  which  place  they  remained 
several  days.  They  were  cared  for  by  the 
neighliors,  who  carried  food  and  bed-clothing, 
and  left  them  upon  a  stump,  where  these 
'•babes  of  the  woods"  could  come  and  get 
them.  The  two  orphans,  thus  a  second  time 
bereft  of  parents,  escaped  the  plague,  and  are 
still  living. 

Among  the  houses  of  "  public  note  "  the  Ra- 
mey Tavern  was  perhaps  most  widely  known 
by  the  traveling  public.  The  Half- Way  House, 
or  Ramey  Tavern,  was  situated  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Marion  and  Bucyrus  road,  about  mid- 
way Iwtween  the  two  towns.  This  first  public 
boarding- house  was  a  double  log  building  re- 
constructed and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Ramev.  in 
the  fall  of  1824.  The  principal  patronage 
came  from  the  passengers  and  employes  that 
traveled  upon  the  stage  line,  run  on  this 
road,  us  early  as  1823.  In  connection  with 
the  tavern,  was  also  a  feed  stable  where  the 
stage  horses  were  exchanged  and  fed.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ramey.  in  1835.  Mr.  Knapp. 
of  Marion,  acted  as  landlord  for  several  years. 
The  stage  line  was  broken  up  in  1840.  and  the 
Ramey  tavern  was  converted  into  a  private 
dwelling  by  Mrs.  Meissinger.  This  public  inn 
is  remembered  as  one  of  a  clean  record,  al- 
ways being  a  stronghold  of  temperance  and 
passable  sobriety— a  statement  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  truthfully  made  of  these  rural  hostcl- 


ries.  A  public  building  of  less  notoriety  was 
opened  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
where  Oliver  Monnett's  homestead  stands.  This 
place  was  owned  by  James  Carmean,  who  sold 
it  to  a  Mr.  Fay  Muhlinger.  about  1836.  The 
latter  '  kept  tavern  "  on  a  small  scale  for  sev- 
eral years  ;  the  exact  time  is  not  known.  The 
third  and  last  hotel  was  the  •'  Bibler  House." 
that  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned. 
It  had  a  patronage  from  the  stage  and  mail 
route,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ramey  inn,  with  a 
reputation  for  temperance  anil  order  not  so  en- 
viable as  the  former. 

The  first  saw-mill  in  Dallas  Township  was  a 
water-mill,  built  iijsin  the  Sandusky,  about  1 00 
rods  from  the  Wyandot  County  line,  by  Mr. 
Bibler.  It  was  a  mill  run  by  members  of 
the  family  when  work  on  the  farm  was  not 
crowding.  Bibler  operated  this  mdl  as  early 
as  1827.  but  some  ten  years  later  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  I/ongaere.  Mr.  Rumble  afterward  pur- 
chased it  and  changed  it  into  a  grist-mill,  running 
two  sets  of  buhrs.  In  later  years,  it  was  again 
repaired  by  Mr.  Vail,  who  put  in  a  steam  en- 
gine. Having  failed,  the  engine  and  machinery 
were  attached,  and  returned  to  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rex  purchased  the  building,  and  replaced 
the  water-works.  The  mill  is  now  owned  by 
Rex.  but  the  dam  is  out  of  repair,  leaving  the 
mill  idle. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Indian  trails  that 
crossed  the  present  territory  of  Crawford  was 
the  one  leading  from  Captain  Pi[>e's  town,  in 
Wyandot  County,  east  toward  the  present  site 
of  Leesville.  In  the  memory  of  the  citizen-  of 
this  section  of  the  township,  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians made  this  their  main  highway  in  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Bucyrus.  They  crossed  the 
Sandusky  at  an  old-time  ford,  now  upon  B. 
Eckert's  farm. 

Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  Reserve  in 
1842,  by  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of  what 
was  formerly  Crawford  would  come  iu  from  the 
western  townships  to  the  county  seat  upon  t'>is 
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trail  to  pay  taxes  Indian  and  white  men  in  be  done  to  the  latter.  Johnny  Van  Vorhis^as" 
one  long,  smg.e  file,  not  infrequently  reaching    one  of  the  first  men  thatdemanded  a  «  ZZ  ' 

ore  tr  >u  ^  th7«^-  *  '"^n«nd.  children  and  feeble  men.  it  was  completely  de- 
More  than  UO  year,  ago  the  unresisting  Mora-  molishcd  and  burned  by  James  Arbuekle  and 
van  convert   traveled  this  highway   of   bis  ^  Robert  Hill.    This  event  led  teanover  h "w 


savage  neighbors.  Upon  it  the  infamous 
•Simon  (lirty  and  his  painted  companions  have 
frequently  ridden  to  the  council  house  and  car- 
ried welcome  news  of  massacre  to  Captain  Pipe 
from  the  eastern  settlements. 

The  first  blazed  road  was  that  known  as  the 
"Clarhlon    in  ]&•>•>,  leading  from  Bucyrus  to 
Ciaridon,  passing  through  the  extreme  east  of 
Dallas.     The  Wyandot  and  Bucyrus  road  was. 
for  the  first  five  years,  followed  by  the  blazed 
trees,  but  as  early  as  1825  it  became  a  tolerably 
well  known  route.    The  main  road  that  passes 
through  Dallas  is  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
•'ike.    That  which   was  of  the   most  local 
interest  to  the  boys  of  Dallas  was  the  Chapman 
Toll-gate.    This  gate  crossed  the  pike  altout  a 
half-mile  south  of  the  old  Crawford  County 
line,  near  to  the  present  residence  of  Henry 
Linn.    The  turnpike  was  held  by  a  joint-stock 
Company,  which  gave  bonds  to  build  either  a 
stone  or  wooden  pike.    The  charter  granted  the 
company  power  to  establish  toll-gates  on  the 
above  condition.    The  company  faithfully  ful- 
filled one  part  of  the  contract  that  was  to  put 
up  the  toll-gates,  but  never  finished  more  than 
the  dirt-bed  preparatory  for  the  stone.  The 
citizens  endured  the  mud  roads  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  paid  their  tolls  until  theysus- 
pected  the  company  of  bad  faith.    When  the 
roads  received  no  further  attention  in  repairs, 
the  wheat  haulers  were  not  always  in  a  humor 
to  pay  the  demanded  stipend.  Capt.  Chapman, 


of  the  toll  gate  system.  After  considerable 
litigation  carried  on  b\  Capt.  Gideon  Chapman 
in  the  interest  of  the  company,  the  ease  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  •  incendiaries. "  This 
road  has  since  been  annually  repaired  by  the 
special  laud  tax  and  a  poll  tax  being  applied 
under  the  direction  of  a  District  Supervisor. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made,  in  late  years, 
to  macadamize  this,  the  main  road  of  the 
county.  The  limited  supply  of  gravel  and 
stone  AlOQg  this  section  of  the  road,  however, 
will  probably  delay  the  project  indefinitely. 

There  were  no  church  buildings  erected  in 
Dallas  previous  to  1875.    As  is  c  ustomary  in 
most  rural  regions,  divine  service  was  held  for 
many  years  in  the  schoolhouses.    In  the  sum- 
mer seasons,  the  ministers  would  address  well- 
filJed  pews  in  "  God's  first  temples."   In  later 
years,  there  have  been  churches  established  on 
every  side  of  this  township- the  farthest  not 
exceeding  a  mile,  and  several  within  that  dis- 
tance.   On  the  eastern  boundary,  services  have 
long  been  held  at  Winchester  and  •  Sixteen 
Chapel.'-    At  Latimbervillc  on  the  south,  the 
Methodist   Episcopal  and  Disciple  Churches 
have  members  from  this  township.  Likewise 
the  .Methodist  ami  Presbyterian  on  the  west 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Dallas  line,  in 
Bucyrus  Township,  is  the  Monnett  Chapel,  whose 
membership  was  for  many  years  largely  in 
Dallas. 

In  1875.  Messrs.  Hell,  Shearer,  Rexroth.  Eph- 


J 


 1 —                      v  unpiuuii,  in  loin.                  ljuii,  oueai  ej ,  ite.MOUI.  Eipu- 

J»e  keeper,  sometime  found  it  inconvenient  raim  Oliver.  Mervin  Monnett,  George  Welsh  and 
enforce  his  -tariff  bill  "  upon  a  company  of  others,  organized  Scioto  society,  and  built  the 
^amsters,  who  would  occasionally  attach  sev-  first  church  edifice  in  Dallas,  upon  land  do- 
era  teams  to  a  chain  having  such  a  peculiar  nated  for  the  purpose  by  Kphraim  Monnett. 
re  ation  to  the  gate,  that  great  damage  would  This  structure,  which  in  finish  ami  furnishing  is 
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not  excell<Hl  by  any  country  church  m  the 
county,  was  dedicated  as  -Scioto  Chapel,  by 
Rev  T  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Con- 
ference.    Zachariah  Welsh  was  a  resident  of 
Wyandot,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  lead  in 
church  work.    In  the  long  intervals  of  minis- 
terial preaching,  he  would  exhort  the  members 
to  be  faithful  and  zealous  in  good  works. 
Meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  were  held  at  his 
cabin  long  before  schoolhouses  were  erected. 
The  wonderful  man  of  God,  Rev.  James  Gilruth, 
a  pioneer  preacher  of  this  section,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.    He  was  a  worthy  imi- 
tator of  the  founder  of  his  church,  and  a  man 
of  powerful  physique.    One  old  gentleman 
says  of  him:    "When  preacher  Gilruth  ap- 
peared upon  the  camp-meeting  ground,  the  row- 
dies ceased  their  disturbances.   He  could  make 
himself  be  heard  a  mile."    Rev.  Mr.  Gilruth 
was  a  prototype  of  the  pioneer  minister.  Being 
an  officer,  a  captain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  had 
learned  to  brave  some  of  the  hardships  of  the 
soldier.    Although  a  man  remembered  for  his 
kind  and  considerate  heart,  yet  he  never  fully 
lost  that  commanding  air  that  made  him  such  a 
terror  to  the  "  rowdies "  who  Bceuied  to  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  all  the  early  religious 
enort*.    An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  that 
illustrates  the  great  strength  and  physical 
development  he  had.    At  Franklin,  the  former 
county  seat  of  Franklin  County,  a  uumbcr  of 
youths  were  practicing  throwing  a  sledge  in 
the  court  house  yard.    After  Mr.  Gilruth  had 
easily  excelled  in  throwing  the  sledge  to  a  great 
distance,  he  astonished   the   bystanders  by 
taking  up  a  four-pound  ax,  which  he  hurled 
over  the  court  house  steeple.    The  circuit  of 
Mr.  Gilruth  in  1823  24,  was  one  of  four  weeks' 
travel.    Three  of  his  Sabbath  appointments 
were  in  the  neighboring  villages  of  Delaware, 
Kenton  and  Bueyrus.    He  had  intermediate 
appointments  in  the  lesser  villages  and  country 
chapels,  occupying  every  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  week,  excepting  Saturdays,  his  only  day 


His  meetings  were  held  in  this  part  of 
the  county  in  the  cabins  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, usually  Mr.  Welsh's.  He  was,  in  after 
years,  twice'  returned  to  this  circuit.  No  one 
man  seems  to  have  left  more  of  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  citizens,  than 
did  Rev.  James  Gilruth.  He  was  ^termi 
to  an  Iowa  Conference  in  1840.  and  is  st.ll  In- 

m  The  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Gilruth. 
in  1824.  was  Rev.  Mr.  Cadwallader.   The  c.t,-  , 
ZCns  of  the  western  part  of  Crawford  were  fre- 
noently   spiritually    feasted  by  a  quarter^ 
meeting  sermon  from  Rev.  J ames  B.  Fmley  wl  o 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Wyandot 
18*7    They  were  occasionally  treated,  also,  to 
discourses  from  the  celebrated  Russell  B.gelow 
stationed  at  the  Sandusky  mission 
year    The  present  territory  of  Dallas  «. 
Luded  in  tL  Portland  District  Ohio  C^pfe  - 

ence,  which  included  in  its  bounds  the  State  ° 
Michigan.    The  Rev.  James  McMahon  was  0» 
Presiding  Elder  of  this  district  in  theirs 
1826-30     Another  of  their  early  preaching 
points  was  in  the  Welsh  barn,  a  budding 
et  in  fair  repair,  situated  opposite  the  boot. 
Chipel    Rev  John  Gilbert  Bruce  is  espemlh 
Umbered  as  a  revivalist  in  this  com** 
the  moral  heritage.    In  the  wmter  of  l83b-3 
protracted  meetings  were  conducted  by** 
Line,  assisted  by  Rev.  Jerem.ah  MouneU- 
Rev.  S.  P.  Shaw,  founder  of  Shaw  i  ni  er,  ) , 
or  Tennessee,  was  also  one  of  the  earl)  «ork 
ers  in  the  vineyard,  ltev.  Mr.  Sba*  ^  * 
of  wide  observation,  and  rcinarka»i.\ 
versed  in  sacred  and  profane 
views  he  was  uncompromising,  and  awake  <« 
earnest  religious  convictions  ,n  the  mm  * 
hearts  of  his  auditors.    Many  of  his  J«a< 
and  forcible  aphorisms  are  yet  re,nember,«  by 
His  converts.    Ho ordaine  D-on 
Ohio  Conference  in  the  fall  of  HBT-  * 
remembered  for  their  good  ™%°n  ^ 
Adam  Foe,  Presiding  Elder,  in  l83b,of  F«n 
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land  District,  and  William  Runnels.  1'residine 
Oder  in  1840. 

As  already  stated,  Dallas  had  no  churches 
previous  to  1875.  This,  in  itself,  might  imply 
that  the  opposite  party  held  sway,  which  really 
seemed  to  be  the  case  at  one  time.  In  the 
midst  of  the  township,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Scioto,  lies  the  "  Devil's  Half- Acre."  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  significant 
title,  we  are  indebted  to  Charles  Raeracr.  His 
account,  in  substance,  is  as  follows:  There 
was,  previous  to  1830,  a  log  cabin  standing 
south  of  this  hard-named  place,  which  was  used 
for  school  and  church  purposes.  In  1830  to 
1832,  a  log  schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  new  school  building,  its  imme- 
diate successor.    The  United  Brethren  Church 


permanent  society  has  ever 


Churches,  but  r 
been  organized. 

The  first  "seminary  of  learning  '  in  Dallas 
was  a  subscription  school  held  in  a  vacated  log 
dwelling,  north  of  David  Bibler's  cabin,  on  the 
Sandusky  River.  Miss  Clara  Drake,  daughter 
of  Capt,  Drake,  taught  for  the  first  two  years, 
1827  and  1828,  at  $1 .25  per  week.  Her  attend- 
ance of  twelve  pupils  were  from  the  families  of 
Welsh.  Bibler  and  Hoover.  Miss  Drake  aftcr- 
ward  removed  to  Clinton  County.  III.,  where 
she  died  last  summer,  at  the  age  of  eightv-four 
years.  About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  a 
subscription  school  was  held  in  a  new  cabin 
erected  for  that  pur|M>»e  by  a  few  of  the  early 
neighbors.  op|x>site  Maj.  Carmean's  present  res- 
idence.   Osl>orn  Monnett  and  George  Walton 


r 
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attempted  to  organize  and  establish  a  society  were  the  principal  agitators  of  this  enterprise, 

here,  but  failed.    In  a  few  winters,  Rev,  Will-  and  it  was  afterward  designated  the  •  Monnett 

iam  Mathews,  a  Methodist,  held  revival  services  Schoolhouse."  Mr.  Haney  was  the  first  teacher 

and  toiled  hard  in  the  vineyard,  and  met  with  in  this  school  building,  at  the  advanced  wages 

some  considerable  success,  but  the  good  im-  of  $1(1  per  month.    Miss  Chapman  taught  the 

pressions  soon  faded.    The  Presbyterian  denom-  first  summer  school  in  the  same  place.  This 

"nation  made  the  next  attempt  under  Rev.  Mr  academy,  with  its  puncheon  floor  and  greased 

Hutchinson,  of  Bucyrus.    "  Many  were  called,  paper  windows,  with  its  hewn  slabs  for  benches 

under  his  preaching,  but  few  were  chosen.  and  writing-desks,  did  not  long  remain  sacred 

so  that  the  field  was  lea  clear  for  the  Moth  to  the  cause  of  learning.    After  its  successor, 

odists,  but  they  failed  to  keep  the  flock  be-  in  the  Hunt. v  Schoolhouse.  in  1830.  the  former 

yond    the    traditional    probationary   period,  was  removed  by  Maj.  Carmean,  and  appropri 


Next,  the  United  Brethren  Church  again  ral- 
lied her  forces  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
fold,  but  the  floek  came  out  as  it  entered, 
with  no  desire  to  make  it  an  abiding-place. 
Then  followed  a  Disciple  minister  from  Lntim- 
Iwrvillc,  to  establish  his  faith  in  the  hearts  of 


ated  to  the  sheltering  of  animals  of  a  lower 
order  in  creation. 

The  first  frame  school-building  was  erected 
by  Rev.  .Jackson  Docling  and  John  Cooper,  in 
the  fall  of  1838,  upon  his  'Satanic  Majesty's" 
premises.    John  Bevington  was  the  first  ped- 


the  recalcitrants,  but,  like  the  others,  produced  agosjue,  at  a  salary  of  $15  per  month 

no  good   results.    When   this  denomination  These  schools,  in  1840  to  18l>0,  numbered 

ailed,  Amos  McMullen  declared  he  believed  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  which  number  has 

this  spot  in  possession  of  the  devil,  from  which  gradually  decreased  until,  at  present,  four  of 

it  was  immediately  christened  by  the  diabolical  them  do  not  have  an  average  of  fifteen  st  udents, 

title  of  -  Devil  s  Half- Acre."    Since  this  queer  or  about  the  number  in  attendance  in  1830. 

appellation  has  been  bestowed  on  the  place,  The  township,  however,  is  well  supplied  with 

«  ler  attempts  have  been  made,  alternately  by  educational  facilities,  as  compared  to  the  pio- 

e  Methodist  Episcopal  and  United  Brethren  necr  times,  when  the  first  schools  were  taught 
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i  by  "  subscription."    Commodious  bouses,  filled    are  some  of  the  benefits  the  present  generation 
with  modern  furniture,  and  competent  teachers    enjoys  over  tiiat  which  preceded  it 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


LYKENS  TOWNSHIP— SOIL  AND  DRAINAGE— ORGANIZATION  AND  FIRST  OFFICERS — INCIDENTS  OP 
EARLY  SETTLEMENT- GROWTH   AND  IMPROVEMENT— VILLAGE  OP 
LYKENS — EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION. 

tiers  who  arc  yet  living  tell  almost  incredible 
tales  as  to  how  the  township  in  early  years  was 
almost  wholly  under  water.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  farms,  now  so  nicely  drained 
and  improved,  were  so  miry  as  to  be  almost 
impassable,  when  the  pioneer  first  arrived.  And 
yet  observation  teaches  that  timber,  when 
found  in  heavy  bodies,  almost  doubles  the 
quantity  of  rain  falling  per  annum ;  and  even 
small  groves,  scattered  at  intervals  over  coun- 
try which  previously  was  prairie,  increase  in  a 
noticeable  degree  the  amount  of  rain.  In  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  wbm 
the  soil  is  almost  wholly  sand,  and  where,  for- 
merly, no  crops — not  even  grass — could  grow, 
since  the  enterprising  pioneer  has  appeared  and 
planted  innumerable  groves  throughout  the 
broad  expanse,  the  fall  of  rain  has  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  sandy  plain,  once  so  dry 
and  barren  of  vegetation,  is  quite  thickly  over- 
grown with  grass;  and,  although  corn  and 
wheat  are  often  left  without  sufficient  moisture, 
from  the  fact  that  the  time  of  rain-falls  and  the 
amount  falling  arc  yet  unsettled,  varying 
greatly  with  different  seasons,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity falls  during  the  greater  number  of  seasons 
to  supply  the  growing  grain  with  abundant 
moisture.  If  timber  is  thus  the  means  of  at- 
tracting rain  clouds,  and,  by  so  doing,  increasing 
the  rain-fall,  when  a  country  is  cleared  of  tim- 
ber it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  quantity 
of  rain  falling  is  greatly  decreased.  Obser- 
vation teaches  that  this  is  true  throughout 


NO  portion  of  the  county  of  equal  extent, 
except  Chatfield,  remained  as  long  un- 
settled as  Lykens  Township.  This  was  not  be- 
cause the  extreme  humidity  of  the  soil  was  a 
serious  objection  to  the  early  settlement,  or  be- 
cause its  land  was  seemingly  beyond  all  efforts 
of  being  reclaimed  from  dampness  and  appar- 
ent sterility.  It  was  for  the  reason,  that,  when 
the  first  settlers  came  to  Ohio,  instead  of  going 
far  out  into  the  wilderness,  where  no  neighbors 
were  to  be  found  within  twenty  miles  or  more, 
they  kept  locating  just  beyond  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing line  of  settlement.  Then,  as  the  tide 
of  settlement  rolled  westward  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  and  southward  from 
Lake  Erie,  it  occurred  that  the  two  divisions 
of  the  tide  met  in  Lykens  Township,  and  the 
settler  from  the  North  discovered  that  his 
neighbor  was  from  the  East  The  western  and 
northwestern  portions  were  settled  about  five 
years  before  the  eastern  and  southern  portions. 
Pioneers  from  the  old  settlements  on  Sandusky 
River,  in  Seneca  County,  came  into  the  north- 
ern part  as  early  as  1825,  while  no  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  eastern  part  until 
about  five  years  later.  It  was  natural  and 
customary  for  settlers  to  select  land  that  would 
repay  them  for  the  labor  of  clearing  with  an 
immediate  and  abundant  crop.  Afterward,  the 
lower  lands,  which  comprise  almost  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  portions,  was  en- 
tered and  improved.  The  soil  of  the  township 
is  predominantly  alluvial,  there  being  but  little 


"   «v  vuuB  urn,  uiuc  ,  vauon  icacnes  tuat  tins  is  true  iuruui;u"»" 

surface  clay  or  sand.    Several  of  the  first  set-  I  Ohio,  where  formerly  almost  every  foot  of  land 
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was  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  which  has 
been  largely  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  agriculturist.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  soil  in  almost  every  locality  is  much  drier, 
at  present,  than  formerly.  Another  reason  is, 
that  since  the  forests  have  disappeared,  the 
action  of  the  sun  is  unchecked,  thus  effecting  a 
more  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  than 
when  the  country  was  covered  with  woods. 
And,  correctively,  the  sandy  plains  of  the  West, 
exposed  to  the  blazing  heat  of  the  summer  s 
sun  in  former  years,  could  retain  moisture  but 
a  few  days,  even  if  six  inches  of  water  fell  at 
one  time.    It  thus  appears  that  the  rain  cloud 


casts  ofcrinoidal  stems  and  numerous  cephalo- 
poda and  trilobites.  It  ia  coarse,  though  exceed- 
ingly durable.  The  quarries  have  been  but 
little  worked,  and  many  of  the  beds  remain  un- 
opened. 

The  central  and  western  portions  of  the  town- 
ship are  well  drained.  Sycamore  Creek,  a 
small,  shallow  stream,  flows  across  the  central 
part,  entering  the  township  on  Section  11,  and 
flowing  across  Sections  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19 
and  30.  It  has  many  small  branches,  one  of 
the  principal  rising  in  the  flat  land  near  the 
southeastern  corner  and  flowing  northwest, 
uniting  with  the  main  stream  on  Section  30 


can  be  imperfectly  controlled,  and  the  supply  1  This  stream,  called  Little  Sycamore  Creek,  has 


J 


of  rain  in  any  section  of  country  can  be  varied 
through  a  period  of  years  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  timber,  for  the  benefit  of  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and,  consequently,  for  all  humanity. 
Thus  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Kaffir  is 
realized  through  the  observation  of  intelligent 
men.     The  soil  of  Lykens  is  not  surpassed 
in  richness  by  that  of  any  other  township  in 
the  county.    It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  corn, 
and   large  crops  of  this  valuable  grain  are 
raised  year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
without  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  quanti- 
ty produced.     This  is  true  in  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  parts,  where  a  deep,  black  soil 
prevails;   while  the   western  part  is  better 
adapted  to  wheat  and  kindred  grains,  from  the 
fact  that  more  sand  and  clay  are  found,  these 
portions  of  the  soil  being  highly  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  smaller  grains.  Along 
the  course  of  the  winding  Sycamore  Creek, 
corniferous  limestone  is  found  out-cropping, 
sufficient  in  amount  to  furnish  the  country  for 
miles  around  with  building  stone.    It  is  found 
in  large  quantities  on  Section  16,  where  the 
stone  is  covered  with  earth  varying  iu  thick- 
ness from  six  inches  to  eight  feet.     The  stone 
•s  blue,  and  contains  more  impurities  than  that 
obtained  at  the  more  extensive  quarries  in 
Holmes  and  Todd  Townships.    It  contains  the 


but  little  fall  and  is  sluggish  in  its  movements. 
The  northeastern  part  is  level,  and,  in  former 
years,  was  almost  bottomless.  These  streams 
give  the  township  an  imperfect  drainage. 

Lykens  was  for  several  years  attached  to 
Sycamore  Township,  of  which  the  present  Texas 
Township  was  a  part  until  1845.    But.  in  1831 
(or  possibly  1830),  a  sufficient  number  of  set- 
tlers had  arrived  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  have 
a  separate  Lownship  organization.    Up  to  this 
time  Lykens  was  known  only  by  its  number  and 
range  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  propriety  of  a  sepa- 
rate organization  was  apparent,  the  few  settlers 
were  called  upon  to  suggest  a  name  for  the 
township  to  be  presented  in  their  petition  to  the 
County  Commissioners,  praying  that  the  town- 
ship have  a  separate  organization.    Jacob  Foy 
wanted  the  township  named  "  Fayette,"  but  he 
could  not  command  sufficient  influence,  much 
to  his  disappointment,  to  accomplish  that  result. 
Finally,  Jacob  Lintner,  a  prominent  German 
who  had  just  settled  with  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen near  Portersville,  suggested  the  name 
Lykens.    The  Germans  had  come  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  the  name  was  presented  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Commissioners,  who  accordingly 
bestowed  it  upon  the  township.    An  election  of 
officers  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  residence 
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of  Jacob  Foy  during  one  of  the  spring  months 
of  1832.    There  were  living  in  the  township  at 
that  time  barely  sufficient  men  to  fill  the  va- 
rious offices  ;  but,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners,  they  assembled  at  Mr.  Foy  s 
cabin  and  elected  the  following  officers,  as  re- 
membered by  Joseph  Hall :  Benjamin  Huddle, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Levi  GifTord,  Constable  ; 
John  Elliott  Clerk  ;  Jacob  Lintner,  Treasurer  ; 
Joseph  Hall,  Joseph  Muchler  and  Robert 
Knott.  Trustees;  and  two  others  elected  as 
Fence  Viewers.    This  list  of  the  first  officers  is 
|  given  from  memory  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  may  not 
'  be  absolutely  correct.  However,  the  probability 
is  that  the  list  is  correct.    Almost  every  settler 
in  the  township  was  honored  with  an  office.  At 
that  time  the  township,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  Sections  31.  32  and  33,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Wyandot  Reserv  ation,  comprised 
its  present  territory,  and,  in  addition,  the  west- 
ern tier  of  sections  in  Chatficld  Township.  In 
1835.  all  that  portion  of  the  township  belong- 
ing to  the  Wyandot  Reservation  was  annexed 
to  Lykens,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  County  Commis- 


the  first  settlers  located  in  the  southern  part 
The  real  emigration  into  the  southern  part, 
however,  did  not  begin  until  1832,  when  large  j 
numbers  of  Germans,  directly  from  the  oW  , 
country,  arrived  in  a  body,  and  entered  all  the 
land  in  the  southern  part,  within  three  or  four  | 
years.    Many  of  them  had  entered  the  land  at 
the   land   offices,  without  first  having  seen 
whether  it  suited  them  or  not.    The  consc- 
quence  was  that  many  of  their  farms  were 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  under  water  and 
the  disappointed  Germans  were 
the  fiat  of  events,  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  had.    They  were  not  easily  discouraged 
by  the  floods  of  water,  but  went  to  work  to 
clear  and  drain  their  land,  and,  in  tine.  the> 
were  abundantly  rewarded.     The  important 
question  as  to  who  was  the  first  settler  is  a » 
ncult  one  to  answer  with  any  certainty.  * 
quite  likely  that  the  first  settler  to  bund 
c*bin  in  the  township  remained  but  a  few  year,, 
going  back  to  Seneca  County,  whence  he  came. 
This  knowledge  is  gained  from  Arthur  An- 
drews, one  of  the  oldest  settlers  living  *  ^™ 
Township,  and  from  his  recollection  it 


the  records  of  the  County  Commie-  Township  ana  iron.  fehed 
All  that  part  of  the  originally  su,  £  51*2*  The 


sioners  .   r—  - 

veyed  Township  1,  Range  16  east,  lying  in  said 
(Wyandot)  Reservation  shall  be  attached  to 
Lykens,  and  shall  constitute  a  part  of  said 
township."    After  this  action  no  change  was 
made  in  the  boundary  or  territory  of  the  towu- 
ship  until  1845,  when  the  eastern  tier  of  sec- 
tions was  attached  to  Chntfield,  leaving  Lykens 
thirty  sections,  the  number  it  yet  retains.  For 
several  years  after  the  creation  of  the  township, 
elections  continued  to  be  held  in  the  cabin  of 
Jacob  Foy  ;  but,  when  the  first  schoolhouse 
was  built,  they  were  held  there 


the  first  settlers  for  Lykens  Township.  The 

following  men  were  — *-£mE2 
in  rude  log  cabins  as  early  as  18*8  " 
liott.  Jacob  Foy,  Jacob  Lintner  Joseph  T«* 
Gottlcib  Hoss.   Christopher  KeggJ.  J«*» 
Hall.  Jacob  Miller  and  several  others _  wt.  - 
names  are  forgotten.    In  1829  and  18.  0,  * 
also  came  in  James  Ferguson.  Benjamin  Hud 
die,    Levi    Gifford.  Samuel    Spttttor,  J*» 
Wickam.  Robert  Mays.  Robert  Knott ,Jos  P 
Muchler  and  a  few  others.    Alter -J 
prior  to  1836,  there  appeared  ™son^.p, 


»  built,  they  were  held  there.  prior  to  1BSB   mere  |M^—  —  Daniel 

The  first  settlers  were  of  English  descent,  Daniel  Coon,  John  Babcocn,  Momon 

and  first  came  to  Seneca  County  ;  but  upon  Pratt.  Barnaby  Harper,  Adam         .  ^ 

their  arrival  they  discovered  that  the  more  val-  Seery,  David  Albaugh,  Nathan  tora, 

uablc  portions  of  land  had  been  entered,  so  Swalley,  Adam  and  Lucas  =noCK'  t  Reu. 

they  journeyed  on  south  into  northern  Craw-  John  Apple,  Jacob  Obcrlander  Jo  i  *  •  ^ 

ford  County.    It  was  not  until  about  1830  that  ben  Keran,  Ira  G.  Allen,  Milton 
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Winter,  Sr..  William  Burgett,  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, Samuel  and  Timothy  Parks,  Joseph  Dil- 
linger,  John  Shoulter,  Solomon  Babcoek,  and 
many  others.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  township  was  taken 
up,  and  many  interesting  incidents  are  related 


    ,i     utiv"!  wnjuue 

as  to  the  maneuvers  made  by  the  settlers  to  I  Mays,  who,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  and 

BiH  MIPn  l*„..,«  I  -  1   -   .  .  . 


secure  the  best  land.  Circumstances  seem  to  in 
dicate  that  Christopher  Keggy  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  township.  This  man  came  from 
Fairfield  County,  first  locating  in  Seneca 
County;  but  afterward,  in  1825,  he  came  to 
Lykens  Township,  and  built  a  small  log  cabin 
in  the  northwestern  corner.  Indications  seem 
to  point  to  his  not  owning  any  land,  having 
been  a  squatter,  and  having  located  there  to 
hunt  and  trap.  He  remained  in  the  township 
until  1830,  when  he  sold  what  interest  he  had 
in  the  farm  to  Reuben  Kerau,  and  returned  to 
Fairfield  County.  Keggy  was  a  uoted  hunter, 
and  had  come  to  Ohio  before  the  war  of  1812. 
His  life  was  a  succession  or  adventures  with 
wild  animals  and  with  Indians.  What  became 
of  him  is  unkuown.  Jacob  Miller  came  to  the 
township  as  early  as  1827,  locating  in  the 


sifting  the  case  to  the  Iwttom,  informed  the 
culprit,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  pun- 
ished repeatedly  by  fines  for  a  similar  offense, 
without  any  change  being  obtained  in  his  con- 
duct, it  was  the  duty  of  the  court,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  sacred  rights  of  private  property, 
to  place  the  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  fur- 
ther violating  the  law,  by  hanging  him  to  a 
tree  in  the  yard  of  the  cabin  until  he  was  dead 
The  prisoner  was  visibly  affected  and  fright- 
ened. He  trembled.in  every  limb,  and  turned 
as  pale  as  death,  but  the  inexorable  Justice 
gravely  informed  him  that  he  had  brought  bis 
fate  upon  his  own  head,  and  must  prepare  for 
death.  A  rope  was  procured,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
court ;  and,  while  these  were  in  progress,  the 
prisoner  was  purpose!}'  left  aloue  near  an  open 


northwestern  part.  This  setter  was  also  a  hunter  window,  thus  favoring  an  opportunity  for 

of  distinguished  reputation.     Joseph  Trask  cape  not  to  be  overlooked,  for,  with  a  desperate 

was  the  third  settler,  but,  in  1831,  he  sold  his  bound,  he  leaped  through  the  opening  and  ran 

farm  to  another  settlor,  and  returned  to  Seneca  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.    He  was  in 

County,  whence  he  came.    Jacob  Foy  was  the  stantly  pursued  by  the  officers,  who  had  no  in 

first  permanent  settler,  and  was  an  influential  tentiou  of  recapturing  him  ;  but  to  keep  up  ap- 


man  in  early  years.  He  served  many  terms  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  always  impartially 
administered  the  laws  as  he  understood  them. 
Roltcrt  Mays  and  Levi  Gifford  served  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  between  1830  and  1840.  For 
several  years  the  settlers  had  been  grievously 
damaged  and  annoyed  by  having  their  swine 
stolen  by  some  thief  or  thieves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  until,  finally,  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  One  day  a  man  named 
Pratt,  who  had  been  fined  several  times  for 
stealing,  was  detected  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
hog  belonging  to  one  of  bis  neighbers.  Pratt 


pcarances  guns  were  fired,  curses  were  hurled 
after  the  condemned  man,  and  the  servants  of 
the  law  went  scouring  after  him  in  swift  pur- 
suit. He  ran  as  though  pursued  by  the  furies, 
effecting  an  easy  escape  through  the  deep 
woods.  This  ruse  proved  far  more  effective 
than  admonitions  or  prosecutions,  for  Pratt  left 
and  was  never  afterward  seen  in  the  township. 
Cases  of  this  character,  however,  were  unusual 
in  early  years,  and  were  only  instituted  when 
lawful  proceedings  were  inadequate  in  securing 
the  desired  relief.  Trouble  of  a  similar  nature 
was  experienced  by  the  settlers  through  the 


9\> 


was  an  illiterate  man,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
evil  knew  no  superior  nor  control.  He  was  a 
great  coward,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  the 
effort  to  scare  him  out  of  his  illegal  proceed- 
ings. He  was  arrested  by  the  Constable,  and 
taken  with  great  solemnity  before  "Squire" 
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thievish  propensity  of  John  Henry,  whose  un- 
lawful acts  are  specified  in  the  chapter  on  Chat- 
field  Township  in  this  volume. 

Many  cases  are  remembered  where  settlers, 
in  returning  from  town  or  mill  with  their  teams 
late  at  night,  through  the  winding  forest  roads, 
became  mired  down,  making  it  necessary  for 
them  to  leave  their  wagons,  and  occasionally 
their  teams,  until  the  next  morning,  and  being 
compelled  to  reach  home  on  foot  as  best  they 
could.    It  became  customary  to  carry  lanterns 
or  torches,  so  that,  if  the  road  was  obscure,  all 
difficulty  in  following  it  might  be  avoided.  The 
Parks  brothers  started  one  evening  just  at  dark 
to  go  without  light  to  the  cabin  of  Eli  Winters, 
who  resided  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
Night  came  suddenly  upon  them,  they  lost  their 
reckoning,  became  bewildered,  and,  after  wan- 
dering around  in  the  woods  for  several  hours, 
during  which  time  they  shouted  themselves 
hoarse,  navigated  numerous  swamps  and  bogs, 
and  encountered  sundry  logs  in  a  manner  not 
calculated  to  soothe  their  tempers,  they  finally 
found  themselves  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water, 
from  which  they  were  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves beyond  climbing  on  a  large  log  that  lay 
half  out  of  the  water.    The  swamp  was  all 
around  them,  and,  not  daring  to  venture  again 
into  unexplored  paths  of  water,  they  concluded 
to  remain  on  the  log  until  morning.    It  was  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  and,  after  passing  a  miser- 
able night,  during  which  they  suffered  intensely 
from  wet  clothing  and  the  cold,  daylight  at  last 
and  revealed  an  easy  path  from  the 


with  him  a  lantern,  he  was  almost  sure  to  get 
lost  in  the  woods  at  night    The  settlers  of  the 
township  were  often  aroused  to  search  for  some 
child  that  had  become  lost  in  the  pathless 
forest    James  Ferguson's  family  lived  in  the 
western  part,  near  Sycamore  Creek.   One  even- 
ing  in  summer,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  accompanied  b) 
her  son.  a  bov  ten  years  of  age,  started  after  the 
cows.    The  animals  were  found  about  a  mile 
away,  but  they  refused  to  be  driven  home,  pre- 
ferring to  dash  through  clumps  of  bushes  to 
avoid  the  flies,  and,  apparently,  to  annoy  the 
driver  as  none  but  cows  know  how  to  do.  wueu 
their  feeding  is  likely  to  be  cut  short   In  en- 
deavoring to  head  them  toward  home,  »r*  *er- 
gnson  became  bewildered,  and  was  startled  to 
find  that  she  was  lost    The  cows  seemed  deter- 
mined to  go  directly  away  from  home,  although, 
really,  they  were  aiming  as  straight  for  that 
spot  as  cows  could  through  the  deep  woods 
but   Mrs.  Ferguson  did  not  know  this,  and. 
thinking  that  she  could  retrace  her  steps,  she 
left  the  cows  and  endeavored  to  find  her  wa) 
home.    But  she  failed  to  see  a  single  familiar 
object.    This  increased  the  terror,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  bewilderment  of  the  lost  woman. 
She  called  repeatedly  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
but  only  the  terrifying  echoes  of  her  own  tones 
answered  her.    Darkness  came  on,  and  w 
wolves  began  to  howl  at  intervals  through  the 
dark  forest,    Mrs.  Ferguson  saw  with  alar 
that  she  was  doomed  to  remain  in  the  woon 
all  night,  unless  some  providential  circumstonce 
brought  her  home.    She  knew  that  rambling 


came,  and  revealed  an  easy  pain  irom  uie  |  oruugui  uvi  u^v.    wolves, 

swamp,  which  was  quickly  traversed  by  the  }  through  the  woods  would  attract      ^  ^ 


1 

4^ 


shivering  brothers.  They  reached  Mr.  Winter's 
cabin  thoroughly  prostrated,  and  it  was  only 
after  several  hours,  with  hot  coffee,  before  a 
roaring  fire,  that  they  were  enabled  to  return 
home.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  lost  in  the  woods,  even  in  the  day- 
time, and,  unless  a  person  was  thoroughly  fa 


miliar  with  the  path  he  was  traveling,  or  had  (  to  reach  home  for  an  early  breakfast 


and  saw  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  lie  down 
near  some  large  log  that  would  afford  shelter 
from  descending  dews,  and  remain  quiet  un 
morning.  This  was  done,  and  the  long.  « 
night  was  passed,  with  occasional  frights  to  I" 
watchful  woman  by  strange  noises  arouna^an 
At  last  the  morning  came,  and  the  tired  *on,aJ 
taking  her  boy  by  the  band, 
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wandered  on  and  on  until  noon,  without  having 
seen  a  single  familiar  landmark.  She  exhausted 
all  her  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  establish  the 
cardinal  points  of  direction,  but  failed.  She 
traveled  on  until  darkness  came,  and  another 
night  of  terror  and  sutTering  was  passed.  Noth- 
ing had  been  eaten  except  a  few  wild  lierrics, 
and  the  mother  and  her  child  were  almost  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  hunger.  Another  day 
came  and  was  passed  wandering  through  the 
woods  until  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  welcome  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard 
near  at  hand,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  over- 


is  said  to  have  been  a  remarkable  marksman, 
being  able  to  bring  down  with  his  rifle  almost 
any  bird,  on  the  wing.  He  first  located  in  San- 
dusky Township,  but.  after  a  few  settlers  had 
•rrfoed,  he  moved  to  Lykens,  where  he  re- 
mained a  few  years,  and  then  went  farther  west. 

The  settlers,  for  many  years,  went  to  Seneca 
County  for  their  flour  and  lumber.  Extensive 
mills  had  been  in  operation  in  that  county,  on 
Sandusky  River,  for  many  years  prior  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Lykens.  and  the  settlers  found  it  much 
handier  to  go  there  than  south  to  the  vicinity 
of  Rucyrus.    It  was  not  long,  however,  liefore 


joyed  woman  saw  a  neighbor  walking  rapidly    industries  began  to  arise  in  the  township,  and, 
toward  her.    He  was  one  of  a  party  that  had 
been  searching  for  her  for  two  nights  and  nearly 
two  days,  and  had  brought  with  him  some 
bread  and  butter,  which  was  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  half-famished  woman  and  child.  She 
was  about  three  miles  from  home,  and  had  kept 
wandering  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  passing 
once  or  twice  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her 
cabin.    She  was  soon  at  home,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  fully  recovered  from  her  exposure  and 
nervous  shock.    Search  for   her  had  begun 
the  night  of  her  disappearance,  and.  although 
guns  had  been  fired,  and  bells  rung,  yet  not  a 
sound  thus  made  reached  the  ears  of  the  lost 
woman.    This  seems  unaccountable,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  reason  of  distance  and 
contrary  winds.    Mr.  Ferguson  was  one  of  the 
most  skillful  hunters  ever  in  the  county.  He 
had  been  reared  in  the  woods,  and  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  tactics  known  to 
professional  hunters.    He  had  token  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  military  expeditions  in  Ohio 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  employed  as 
a  scout  and  a  bearer  of  dispatches  from  one 
commander  to  another.    He  is  remembered  to 


ere  many  years  had  elapsed,  the  settlers  no 
longer  went  north  for  their  lumber,  although 
they  continued  to  go  there  for  their  flour.  Otto 
Fieldner,  in  about  I83«,  erected  a  small  frame 
building  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
Lykens,  in  which  was  placed  one  set  of  "  nig- 
ger-head "  stones  for  the  pui  |x>se  of 11  cracking  " 
com.    It  was  not  designed  for  a  flour-mill,  al- 
though a  feeble  effort  was  made  to  grind  wheat 
and  rye.    It  was  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
settlers,  who,  in  order  that  the  meal  might  not 
become  stole,  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  a 
sackful  ground  at  a  time.    The  mill  continued 
in  operation  about  eight  years,  and  then  was 
allowed  to  run  down.    Milton  Waller  was  a 
cooper  b}-  trade,  an  occupation  he  followed  at 
odd  times  for  a  number  of  years.    lie  had  a 
small  shop  at  his  house  and  made  tubs,  kegs, 
etc.,  finding  a  ready  sale  for  all  he  could  man- 
ufacture.   He  was  a  prominent  man,  and  his 
sous  have  been  among  the  most  enterprising 
and  intelligent  citizens  in  the  township.  Fran- 
cis Slee  was  a  carpenter.    He  built  many  of 
the  early  frame   houses,  and  manufactured 
chairs,  looms,  spinning-wheels,  etc.    Ira  Cory 
was  a  blacksmith,  the  first  one  to  work  at  the 


have  told,  that,  on  one  occasion,  while  bearing 

dispatches  from  near  Columbus  to  some  fort  in  trade  in  the  township,  and  erected  a  small  shop 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  he  was  seen  by  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  village.  Joseph  Ken- 
a  party  of  hostile  Indians,  and  pursued  for  two  nedy  burned  brick  alniut  a  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
days  before  he  succeeded  in  eluding  them.    He  J  lage  as  early  as  1840.    No  large  quantity  was 
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burned,  and  a  ready  sale  was  found  for  all  he 
prepared.    One  of  the  first  houses  erected  m 
the   village  of  Lykens    was  constructed  of 
brick  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  kiln.    Some  say 
that  Nathan  Coran  was  the  first  blacksmith 
in  the  township.     It  is  quite  certain  that 
his  shop  was  erected  as  early  as  1834.  He 
worked  at  the  trade  for  many  years.  William 
Jackson  tanned  skins  on  a  small  scale,  begin- 
ning about  1840.    Otto  Ficldncr,  in  connection 
with  his  "  corn-cracker,'  operated  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  saw-mills.    The  mill  was  lo- 
cated on  a  small  stream ;  and,  although  noth- 
ing better  than  a  slow  motion  could  be  obtained 
for  the  saw,  owing  to  the  sluggish  flow  of  the 
water,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stream  had  but 
little  fall,  it  was  enabled  to  run  about  four 
j  months  during  the  spriug.    It  continued  in  op- 
eration as  long  as  the  « corn-cracker."  Mr. 
Fieldner  found  it  best  to  attach  to  the  com- 
bined mill  suitable  machinery  to  be  worked  by 
horses,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  time  | 
that  the  mills  could  run.    This  tread-power 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  soon  superseded  I 
the  old  water-wheel.    It  is  stated  that,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  United  States  revenue  laws,  liquor 
of  various  kinds,  including  whisky  aud  brandy, 
has  been  distilled  in  the  township,  iu  cellars  and 
other  secret  places,  by  different  parties,  at  inter- 
vals, since  the  earliest  times.    Stories  are  in 
circulation,  where  certain  parties  are  reported 
to  have  been  seen  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances during  nights  in  past  years.    The  re- 
port* have  probably  been  exaggerated,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  reveuue  laws  have  been 
violated,  although  the  quantity  of  liquor  man- 
ufactured has  been  small,  and  the  quantity  sold 
smaller  still. 

Joseph  Stamtnits  built  and  operated  a  steam 
saw-mill  iu  the  northwest  corner,  on  Buckeye 
Creek,  as  early  as  1844.  He  had  a  good  mill, 
and  did  a  large  amount  of  sawing  for  the  cit- 
izens. It  is  said  that  the  creek  furnished  only 
sufficient  water  to  supply  the  boiler.  After 


running  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  engine  and 
boiler  were  removed  aud  the  mill  abandoned. 
Eli  Winters,  Jr.,  owned  and  operated  this  mill 
for  a  short  time.    He  was  a  skillful  sawyer,  and  ■ 
was  connected  with  several  of  the  early  mills. 
The  most  valuable  and  most  extensive  saw  mill 
in  the  township  in  early  years,  was  built  and 
operated  bv  Jacob  Foy,  a  sawyer  of  long  ex- 
perience.   The  mill  was  a  combined  saw  and 
grist  mill,  and  was  erected  at  the  junction  of 
the  Big  and  Little  Sycamore  Creeks.  The 
building  was  a  large  two-story  frame  structure, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  the  grind- 
ing  machinery,  and  the  other  for  the  sawing. 
Excellent  water-power  was  secured  by  means 
of  a  race  having  sufficient  fall  te  furnish  ample 
power  for  the  rapid  running  of  the  saw.  The 
mill  was  built  in  about  1834,  and  continued  in 
operation  many  years.    The  remains  of  the  old 
mill  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
creeks.  "  It  is  said  that  excellent  flour  and  meal 
I  were  furnished  by  the  grist-mill.    Inch  lumber 
from  any  wood  was  furnished  for  about  40 
I  cents  by'the  hundred,  or  a  share  was  taken, 
1  varying  from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  baige 
quantities  were  sawed,  and  many  of  the  older 
buildings  yet  standing  in  the  township  we  »• 
constructed  of  lumber  obtained  at  the  Foy  , 
saw-mill.    The  -  nigger-head  "  stones  used  in 
the  grist-mill  were  bowlders  taken  from  W 
farm  of  Eli  Winter,  and  dressed  down  to  the 
proper  size  and  shape  by  some  neighboring 
stone-cutter.    After  Foy  had  operated  the  co^ 
bined  mills  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  he  soi 
out  to  Moses  Woodsidcs,  who  increased  the 
scope  of  both  department*  of  the  mill,  by  sub- 
stituting steam  as  the  motor  in  place  ot  wauw. 
After  running  many  years,  the  mill  ^ 
abandoned.    A  man  named  Patrick  built  aud 
operated  a  saw-mill  on  Sycamore  Creek  as  eany 
as  1865.    A  Mr.  Blanchard  also  operated  one 
for  many  years.    Among  the  early  >"du8*' 
must  be  noticed  the  effort  made  by  two  or  W 
parties  in  the  township,  between  1840  and  1850, 
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to  rear  silk-worms  and  to  manufacture  silk 
goods.    Mrs.  Breston,  of  Chatfield  Township, 
was  quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
and,  through  her  influence,  many  were  induced 
to  embark  in  the  same  pursuit    A  man  named 
Blanchard  was  induced  to  begin  the  business 
on  u  small  scale.    A  room  in  his  house  was 
fitted  up  with  suitable  shelves  and  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  were  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Breston  and  placed  therein, 
under  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture, 
to  In;  hatched.  Here  could  be  seen  the  wonder- 
ful metamorphosis  from  the  egg  to  the  mature 
insect.    Mr.  Blanchard  experienced  other  diffi- 
culties in  conducting  the  business  than  Mrs. 
j  Breston  did,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  novice 
!  m  the  rearing  and  care  of  silk-worms,  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  Mrs.  Breston  for  neces- 
sary instructions.    He,  as  well  as  the  lady,  soon 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary supply  of  fresh  mulberry  leaves,  which 
constituted  the  caterpillar  s  only  food.  After 
having  got  nicely  started,  he  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  combined  pleasures  and  anxieties 
connected  with  the  pursuit.    The  insects  died 
on  his  hands,  and  the  silk-culture  soon  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.    One  or  two  other  parties 
made  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished,  except  to  discover  that  the 
busmess  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unprof- 
itable. 

In  October,  1870,  J.  F.  Feighner  secured  the 
services  of  H.  W.  McDonald.  County  surveyor, 
and  laid  out  fifteen  lots  on  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  15,  Township  1  south.  Range  16 
east,  and  named  the  village  thus  surveyed,  Ly- 
kens.  These  wore  the  first  lots  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Ohio,  although,  many 
years  previously,  the  village  had  sprung  into 
existence,  industries  of  various  kinds  had 
arisen,  merchants  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
real  growth  and  business  activity  had  passed 
before  the  village  was  properly  laid  out  and  or- 
ganized.   Other  suggestive  names  have  been 


bestowed  upon  the  village,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  villagers,  who  recognize  no  name  but 
Lykens.    Citizens  in  the  township,  outside  of 
the  village,  and  even  people  living  in  distant 
parte  of  the  county,  speak  of  '  Buljo."  when 
referring  to  the  only  town  in  Lykens  Township. 
The  origin  of  this  title  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
It  is  related  that  many  years  ago,  when  the  first 
saloon  was  doing  a  lively  business  in  the  town, 
several  of  the  citizens  were  wont  to  assemble 
there  to  drink,  tell  stories  and  amuse  themselves 
in  various  ways.    Among  the  number  was  a 
man  who  told  a  funny  story,  wherein  a  negro, 
in  referring  to  a  certain  place  where  liquor  was 
sold  and  imbibed,  said  they  had  "  high  times  in 
Buljo."    The  story,   whenever  told,  elicited 
rounds  of  applause,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  frequenters  of  the  saloon,  in  speaking  of 
their  revels,  said  "  We  have  high  times  in  Buljo." 
After  that,  the  village  became  known  as  "  Bul- 
jo," a  name  that  clings  to  it,  despite  the  efforts 
made  by  the  villagers  to  shake  the  title  off. 
The  name  Santa  Fe  was  bestowed  upon  the 
town,  but  after  a  few  years  this  was  forgotten. 
Several  of  the  citizens  in  early  years  began 
calling  the  village   •  Buzzard's  Glory."  The 
origin  of  this  name  will  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  impartial  reader.    The  first  dwelling 
in  the  town  was  built  by  a  man  named  Swet- 
land  on  his  own  land,  in  1834.    It  was  a  small 
frame  structure,  and  was  torn  down  a  few  years 
ago.    A  Mr.  Hollister  built  the  second  about 
two  years  later.    When  these  dwellings  were 
erected,  it  was  not  imagined  that  a  village  was 
soon  to  spring  up  about  them  ;  and  perhaps 
if  the  thought  passed  through  the  minds  of  these 
two  men,  it  was  unheeded  and  soon  forgotten. 
By  1840,  there  were  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
dwellings  in  the  village,  and  people  began  to 
talk  of  having  lots  laid  out    It  was  about  this 
time  that  Anson  Brown  built  the  brick  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Ritchie's  wid- 
ow.   The  bricks  were  obtained  at  the  Kennedy 
kiln,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village.  A 
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man  named  Gossage  built  the  frame  dwelling  I  small 


stock  of  goods  for  about  five  years. 


now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  family  of  Hiram 
Dillinger.  The  villagers  soon  became  clamor- 
ous for  a  post  office,  and  began  with  one  accord 
to  call  the  town  "  Lykena,"  a  title  suggested  by 
the  name  of  the  township.  Mr.  Swetland  opened 
the  first  store.  He  placed  in  one  room  of  hiB 
dwelling  about  $200  worth  of  notions,  including 


Samuel  Martin  began  to  sell  a  general  assort- 
ment of  goods  about  1856  ;  but,  after  following 
the  mercantile  pursuit  for  six  or  eight  years, 
and  discovering  that  the  business  was  not 
likelv  to  enrich  him  very  soon,  he  sold  out  to 
other  parties.  Various  other  persons  have  sold 
goods  in  the  town.    It  has  been  in  past  years 


dwelling  about  $200  worth  ot  notions,  inciuu.ug   -       -  t 

some  half-dozen  yards  of  calico,  and  a  small    quite  an  extensive  trj £~ 
This,  however,  did  not  I  present  commands  a  fair  Patronage. 


quantity  or  groceries. 

satisfy  the  wants  nor  ambition  of  the  villagers, 
as  they  still  found  it  profitable  to  go  to  Bucy- 
rus,  when  a  large  bill  of  goods  was  wanted.  Mr. 
Swetland  began  as  early  as  1835,'and  continued 
until  1840,  when  he  closed  out  his  stock,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  his  farm.    In  the  fall  of 
1840,  Anson  Brown  built  a  small  storeroom 
and  began  the  mercantile  pursuit,  with  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  goods  valued  at  $600.  This 
was  the  first  store  of  consequence  in  the  town. 
Brown  began  doing  a  lively  business  from  the 
start,  and  kept  steadily  increasing  his  stock,  by 
investing  all  the  profits  in  additional  goods. 
He  dealt  quite  largely  in  produce,  buying  and 
shipping  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  and  made 
considerable  money.    In  1847,  his  store  caught 
fire,  one  windy  night,  from  a  defective  flue,  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  consuming  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  goods  :  but  this  loss  did 
not  dishearten  Mr.  Brown  in  the  least,  for  he 
immediately  rebuilt,  and  began  with  a  much 
larger  stock  than  formerly.    He  was  a  shrewd 
business  man,  and,  in  time,  increased  his  stock 
until  it  was  worth  nearly  $8,000.    He  is  said  to 
have  kept  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  goods 
ever  in  the  town,  besides  doing  a  large  and 
active  trade  in  produce  of  all  kinds.    He  finally 
Bold  out  to  other  parties.    Byron  Brown  (not  a 
relative  of  Anson  Brown)  opened  a  store  in 
about  1848.    His  stock  consisted  principally  of 
groceries,  and  was  worth  about  $1,000.  He 
continued  the  business  for  about  seven  years, 
and  then  closed  out  his  stock.    The  Browns 
were  succeeded  by  George  JackBon,  who  sold  a 


other  industries  have  arisen  in  the  village.  A 
man  named  Cummins  erected  a  blacksimth- 
shop  as  early  as  1838,  and  began  to  work  at 
that  trade.    He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Madison. 
Carpenters,  butchers,  coopers,  masons  and  oth- 
ers have  followed  their  peculiar  callings  in  the 
village.    James  Drake  built  an  ashcry  quite 
early,  probably  1845.    The  building  was  lo- 
cated o"   Sycamore  Creek,  near  the  southern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  large  quantities  of  ashes 
were  manufactured  into  potash,  and  shipped  ") 
Bucyrus  and  other  neighboring  villages.  »r. 
Drake  succeeded  in  manufacturing  as  uign 
fifteen  tons  of  potash  per  annum,  and  contin- 
ued at  about  the  same  rate  for  a  number  oi 
years,  and  finally  sold  the  building  and  all  the 
"appurtenances  thereto   belonging  to  Ans 
Brown,  and  moved  west  to  the  Centennial 
State.    Brown  conducted  the  ashery  even  more 
extensively  than  Drake,  and  gave  goods  from 
his  store  m  exchange  for  ashes.    The  ashety 
was  finally  sold  with  the  store.    Jacob  Uoa 
built  an  ashery  in  the  village,  on  the  bank  ot 
Sycamore  Creek,  soon  after  the  erection  of  tno 
Drake  building.   He  manufactured  considerao 
potash  during  a  period  of  six  years,  but  finally 
abandoned  the  enterprise.    Jerry  Jolly  erected 
suitable  buildings,  sunk  some  balf-dozen  raw, 
and  began  tanning  skins  as  early  as  184b. 
did  good  work  for  ten  years,  when  he  sold  out 
to  Ephraim  Adams,  who,  allcr  continuing  the 
same  occupation  for  five  years,  abandons 
and  the  buildings  were  taken  down.    A  man 
named  Brown  (not  Anson  Brown)  opened  a  » 
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loon  in  the  village  in  1845  ;  hut,  at  the  end  of 
faur  years,  he  transferred  his  stock  of  liquors 
to  some  other  locality.    Peter  Howenstcin  built 
a  saw-inill  in  "  Buljo,"  on  Sycamore  Creek,  in 
1847.    He  did  good  work,  and  owned  aud  op- 
erated the  mill  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  but 
finally  sold  out    Eli  Winters  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  mill  for  a  time.    Other  parties  also 
owned  it.    The  same  mill,  altered  and  en- 
larged, is  yet  in  operation  in  the  town.  Dr. 
James  Dodge  was  the  first  resident  physician, 
locating  in  the  village  in  1848.    He  obtained  a 
fair  practice,  but  left  for  other  fields  of  labor 
live  or  six  years  after  his  arrival.    Dr.  Harmon 
resided  in  town  for  a  few  years.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Ritchie,  who  came  in  185(1,  but 
died  at  the  end  of  four  years.    The  present 
physician  is  G.  D.  Spengier.    The  post  office 
was  secured  about  1844  ,  but,  prior  to  that 
time,  the  mail  was  brought  from  Melmore,  in 
Seneca  County,  and  later,  from  Portersville. 
The  mail  was  carried  by  William  Hank,  once  a 
week   for  many  years.    Anson   Brown  was 
probably  the  first  Postmaster.    In  1872,  the 
Odd  Fellows  organized  a  lodge  in  the  village, 
beginning  with  fifteen  members,  a  flattering 
number  for  so  small  a  place,  to  be  sure.   A  hall 
was  hired  over  one  of  the  stores,  and  the  lodge 
was  soon  on  firm  footing.    The  present  mem- 
bership is  thirty-four.    It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  village  was  not  properly  laid 
out  until  1870;  but,  prior  to  that  time,  lots 
were  measured  ofT.  and  sold  to  those  desiring  a 
residence  in  town.    The  village  at  present  has 
a  population  not  to  exceed  forty  five. 

The  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike  was 
traveled  quite  extensively  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  last  war  by  escaping  slaves  from  the 
Southern  States  ou  their  way  north  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  British  Queen.  Almost  every 
citizen  living  on  that  well-traveled  highway 
recollects  of  seeing  many  a  dusky  runaway 
skulking  along  the  road  under  cover  of  the 
night,  or  being  driven  rapidly  north  by  some 


assisting  friend.    It  occasionally  happened  that 
pursuing  masters  also  traveled  the  road ;  but 
it  is  not  remembered  that  any  runaway  slave 
was  captured  by  his  master  while  escaping 
through  the  county.    It  was  not  customary  for 
slaves  to  stop  at  houses  directly  on  the  road, 
even  though  the  owner  was  a  known  friend. 
As  morning  approached,  they  left  the  road,  and 
stopped  at  dwellings  several  miles  from  its 
course.    It  thus  occurred  that  several  citizens 
in  and  near  the  village  of  Lykens  were  known 
to  harbor  the  black  man,  and  to  convey  him 
further  on  his  way  to  Canada  and  freedom. 
Ou  one  occasion,  one  of  the  citizens  was  seen 
with  a  wagon-load  of  dusky  women  and  chil- 
dren, heading  for  the  house  of  some  friend  in 
southern  Seneca  County.    And,  at  another  time, 
a  half-dozen  or  more  of  half-starved,  half-clothed 
uegro  men  were  seen  in  a  barn  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship. 

Schools  are  the  offspring  of  civilization. 
They  are  unknown  among  barbarians,  and  are 
found  numerous  and  perfect  in  the  degree  of  a 
people's  removal  from  the  savage  state.  None 
but  highly  cultured  people— those  with  a  ready 
appreciation  for  excellences,  whether  found  in 
human  character  or  in  material  creation — can 
see  the  countless  beauties  and  perfections  which 
adorn  like  summer  flowers  every  pathway  of 
life.  Education  amplifies  the  vision  of  the  in- 
tellect, widens  the  moral  and  social  capabilities, 
and  places  the  enchanted  observer  upon  mount- 
ainous heights,  from  which  a  glimpse  of  new 
delights  is  seen  shining  like  starry  constellations 
in  nocturnal  skies.  Education  multiplies  the 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  adds  to  the  happiness 
or  human  life.  It  is  highly  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Government  that 
the  people  should  foster  and  protect  schools  as 
they  would  pearls  and  rubies.  And  this  has 
been  done  in  the  past  with  steadily  increasing 
interest,  and  a  willing  expenditure  of  millions 
of  money.  All  over  the  land  is  found  that 
unpretending  temple  of  learning — the  school- 
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bouse — and  no  child  need  be  raised  to  mature 
years  without,  at  least,  a  fair  education.    It  is 
likely  that  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Lykens 
Township  was  built  two  miles  west  of  the  vil- 
lage, near  the  farm  of  Eli  Winters,  in  1834. 
The  building  was  constructed  of  round  logs, 
and  was  built  by  everybody  before  the  township 
had  been  divided  into  school  districts.    Isabel  I 
Hall  was  probably  the  first  teacher  in  this  build- 
ing.   It  was  during  the  first  term  that  Perry 
Black  and  William  Helt,  two  of  her  scholars, 
caught  a  porcupine  in  the  woods ;  and,  having 
tied  a  long  string  to  its  leg,  they  climbed  upon 
the  schoolhouse,  unseen  by  the  inmates  of  the 
room,  who  were  intent  upon  the  lessons  of  the 
day,  and  lowered  the  animal  down  the  chimney, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  teacher  and  the 
amusement  of  the  other  scholars.    The  school 
was  taught  by  subscription,  and  there  was  a 
large  enough  attendance  to  afford  the  toacher 
wages  at  the  rate  of  about  $10  per  month.  A 
clapboard,  smoothed  off  and  coated  with  black 
paint,  was  used  as  the  blackboard,  and  this  was 
regarded  by  scholars,  teacher  and  patrons,  as  a 
very  valuable  piece  of  school  apparatus.  A 
man  named  Andrews  was  an  early  teacher,  as 
was  also  a  Miss  Lucinda  Warren.    While  Miss 
Warren  was  teaching,  the  scholars  were  at  rec- 
reation one  day,  off  in  the  woods  about  forty 
rods,  when  they  were  seen  by  a  party  of  Wyan- 
dot Indians  on  their  ponies.    In  order  to  scare 
the  children,  the  Indians  started  on  the  gallop 
toward  them,  whooping  and  swinging  their 
tomahawks  and  rifles  in  the  air.    The  children 
ran  screaming  with  fright  toward  the  school- 
house,  and  were  met  by  the  alarmed  teacher, 
who  had  come  out  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  unusual  commotion  outside.    At  sight  of 
her,  the  Indians  wheeled  their  ponies,  and  rode 
away  laughing.    In  about  1840,  a  much  better 
schoolhouse  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one.    After  this  building  had  been  used 
many  years,  the  present  one  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $500.    The  Ransom  Schoolhouse  was  built 


in  1836.    It  was  also  of  logs,  and  was  replaced 
after  a  few  years  by  a  small  frame  building, 
which  was  used  until  the  present  house  was 
erected.    This  building  has  become  known 
as  the  M  Frog-pond "  Schoolhouse.   A  frame 
school  building  was  erected  about  a  mile  north 
of  Lykens  Village  in  1840.    It  was  used  until 
the  present  one  was  built    No  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  the  village  until  1851.    Many  years  be- 
fore, a  log  school  cabin  had  been  built  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  town,  and  this  was 
attended  by  the  village  children.    A  school 
building  was  erected  on  Section  29  as  early  as 
1838.    It  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  used  until 
1854.  when  a  small  frame  house  took  its  place. 
This  building  was  used  until  1880,  when  a  large 
brick  schoolhouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,600- 
This  is  the  largest  and  best  school  building  in 
the  township.    A  school  cabin  was  erected  in 
the  southeast  corner  in  1 840.    Two  others  have 
succeeded  it,  the  last  being  built  a  few  years 
ago.    Spelling  schools  were  held  in  early  years 
with  the  usual  laughable  incidents  connected 
therewith.    David   Spittler  taught  "singin 
ikewi"  during  the  winter  months  for 
years.    The  old  "  buckwheat  notes" 
with  a  gusto  and  a  hilarity  not  commended  by 
later  musical  instructors. 

The  earliest  settlers  went  to  church  in  Sen- 
eca County  ;   but,  after  1832,  when  a  large 
German  emigration  arrived,  it  was  thought 
'  best  by  the  various  denominations  to  erect 
churches  nearer  home.    As  early  as  1832,  the 
Free-Will  Baptists  began  holding  meetings  in 
the  cabins  of  the  settlers.    Two  brothers,  Sett 
and  Benjamin  Parker,  were  among  the  first 
ministers.    Rev.  James  Ashley  was  another, 
as  was  also  Comfort  Waller.    Among  those 
who  organized  the  society  and  took  an  active 
part  in  subsequent  exercises,  were  the  families 
of  Comfort  Waller,  David  HiU,  Lewis  \Wrren 
and  William  Swalley.    Finally,  in  1842,  this 
society  built  the  first  church  in  the  township 
in  the  western  part,  on  the  farm  of  Comfort 
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Waller.    The  church  was  a  low  frame  build-  ,'  an  Church,  located  just  across  the  southern 
mg  with  clapboard  seats  fastened  to  poles    line,  in  Holmes  Township,  is  largely  attended 
"of  th0  hou«*  *"<'  P»'l>it  made    by  the  citizens  living  in  the  southern  part 


laid  lengthwise 

of  poplar  lumber  planed  to  a  fair  degree  of 
smoothness.    A  large  fire-place   in  one  end 
added  heat,  light,  cheerfulness  and  comfort  to 
the  room.    The  members  were  proud  of  their 
church,  and  could  boast,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  it  was  the  best  in 
the  township.    After  many  years,  the  present 
church  was  erected  to  take  its  place,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,200.    The   Baptist   society  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in  the 
township,  and  lias  done  much  good.  The 
Presbyterians  began  holding  meetings  jn  the 
house  of  Solomon  Beery,  and  others,  as  early  as 
1834.    Here  they  continued  to  assemble  for 
many  years,  being  visited  regularly  by  Rev. 
Tracy,  a  circuit  rider,  who  traveled  over  several 
counties.    The   membership  of   the  society 
slowly  increased,  and,  after  about  twelve  years 


This  church  was  organized  by  the  Germans  at 
an  early  day.    The  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Josiah  Kanagy.  and  the  church  has  a  member- 
ship of  iboot  seventy.    In  1850,  the  German 
Reformers  and  German  Lutherans  organized  a 
church   society   in    the   northwestern  part- 
Preaching  was  held  in  the  scboolhouse  for  one 
year,  and  then  for  a  short  time  in  a  barn  be- 
longing to  John  Klaes.    The  barn  was  de- 
stoyed  by  lightning  ;  whereupon  services  were 
held  in  Mr.  Klaes'  house  until  the  summer  of 
1852.  when  a  small  brick  church  was  built. 
The  first  minister  in  charge  of  the  society  was 
Rev.  John  Bantz.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Veilcr.  who  remained  with  the  congre- 
gation about  a  year,  when  Rev.  Klias  Keller 
took    his   place.    Afterward,  the  Rev.  John 
Winter  became  the  minister  in  charge.  In 


from  the  first  organization,  a  church  was  built    1850.  during  the  ministrv  of  Rev.  Winter,  the 
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on  the  Secry  Comers,  and  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Seery  Church.  It  was  a  small 
frame  building,  with  the  rudest  architectural 
ornamentation.  The  seats  and  pulpit  were 
roughly  made  of  poplar  lumber,  and  were 
without  paint  or  varnish.    This  building  was 


congregation  was  divided.  The  Reformers  sold 
their  interest  in  the  old  church  to  the  Luther- 
ans and  erected  a  fine  brick  church  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  old  one.  The  old  church  was  occu- 
pied about  two  years  by  the  Lutherans,  when 
it  was  abandoned,  and  soon  afterward  sold  to 


used  until  187U.  when  the  present  church  was  Jacob  Keighner,  who  used  the  bricks  in  the 
•»uilt.  After  a  few  years  of  ministerial  service  construction  of  his  residence.  The  congrega- 
f«r  the  society.  Rev.  Tracy  died,  and  was  sue-  tion  of  Reformers  grew  in  strength,  and  has 
ceeded  by  the  well-known  Rev.  Lillibridge.  for  many  years  been  the  strongest  church  or- 
who  preached  and  lalwred  with  the  congrega-  ganization  in  the  township.  The  present  min- 
tion  for  many  years,  placing  the  church  on  ister  in  charge  is  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Schopfle,  a 
firm  footing  as  regards  both  finance  and  mem-  cultured  and  worthy  gentleman.  The  church 
bership.  The  first  church  built  by  this  society  is  a  large,  fine  structure,  the  best  in  the  town- 
was  the  second  in  the  township.    The  Luther-  ship,  and  the  society  is  large  and  wealthy. 
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BUCYRU3 

„  CHRISTIAN  ASSENHKIMER,  farmer. etc.; 
1.  U.,  Bucyrus;  was  born  August  12,  1834  on 
Cherry  street,  New  York  City,  and  is  a  son  of 
Ludwig  and  Rosena  (Stoll)  Assenheimer.  He 
was   1   year  old  when    his   fathers  family 
located  in  Bucyrus.  in  the  fall  of  1835.  He 
grew  up  in  the  village,  and  was  educated  in 
both  German  and  English.    He  went  to  school 
until  12  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  work 
about  town  at  anything  he  could  find  to  do. 
In  his  1  <  th  year  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
cabinet  maker  with  Peter  Shallenmiller,  work- 
ll^rfi       aPPrcntice  three  vears  and  a  half, 
lie  followed  his  trade  as  journeyman  until  1859, 
when  he  bought  out  his  old  employer,  and  go- 
ing in  debt  for  a  large  part  of  the  Stock.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  furniture  and  under- 
taking for  about  twelve  years,  with  good  suc- 
cess, paying  for  the  stock  and  buying  the  prop- 
erty where  C.  M.  Matthews  &  Co.  are  now 
located  and  where  he  did  business  until  1871. 
ttC exchanged  his  town  property  for  ninety-six 
acres  of  land  where  Benjamin  Beal  now  lives, 
and  res.ded  there  until  1879.  when  he  pur- 
aseil  llls  Pre»ent  farm  of  1  GO  acres  of  land 
on  the  .Nandusky  road,  live  and  a  half  miles 
^oin  Bucyrus,  still  residing  on  it,  where  he  is 
making  some  fine  improvements.    His  wealth 
uas  been  accumulated  by  his  own  exertions, 
ana  amid  many  misfortunes.    He  was  married 
5       9-  to   Misa   Bertha  Marggraf,  of 
bucyrus,  who  was  l*>rn  in  Stadtilm.  Saxony, 
Cennany.  Oct.  17.  1837.  and  came  to  America 
with  her  brents  when  but  six  years  of  age, 
sealing  m  Bucyrus,  where  she  grew  up.  Six 
"  ns  and  two  daughters  have  Ijeen  the  result  of 

SlKL*'  ^arch  15<  18,12  :  ^crick  C,  .May 
V   I      UIx>U'9  H  '  Jul-V  12>  18u"fi  i  Franklin 
Aug.  22,  1868  ;  Edward  C,  July  26,  1871  ; 


TOWNSHIP. 

William  C,  March  15,  1875,  and  Otto  A.,  Oct 
5,  1877.    Mr.  Assenheimer,  his  wife  and  three 
children  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  ;  he  has  been  trustee  and  has  held  va- 
rious other  olfices  connected  with  the  Church, 
among  them  that  of  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school  for  many  years.    He  has  always  been 
Democratic  in  |x>litics  ,  was  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council  six  years  and  Trustee  of  the 
township  three  years.    His  father  was  born  in 
Wurteml)crg.  Germany,  in  about  1802.  and  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  ; 
afterward  followed  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  In 
the  spring  of  1832,  he  camo  to  New  York, 
where  he  married  Miss  Rosena  Stoll,  a  native 
also  of  Wurtemberg,  who  was  born  Aug.  11, 
181 1,  and  who  probably  came  over  in  the  same 
vessel.     They  were  married  in  1833,  and  in 
1835  came  to  Bucyrus.    He  brought  a  large 
stock  of  clocks  with  hira,  which  he  traded  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Geo.  F.  Stoll,  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  house ;  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
assisted  in  unearthing  the  skeleton  of  the  mas- 
todon, which  is  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this 
work.    He  followed  the  trade  of  weaving  for 
many  years,  then  kept  a  grocery  store  until 
his  death,  Oct  19,  1855.    His  wife  is  still  liv- 
ing.   They  had  thirteen  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  viz. :  Christian,  Catharine,  George 
and  John. 

LEWIS  W.  BUCK,  P.  O.  Bucyrus.  William 
and  Mary  (Albright)  Buck,  parents  of  this  gen- 
tleman, were  both  natives  of  the  "Keystone" 
State,  and  the  parents  of  nine  children.  The 
mother  died  in  1835.  The  father  subsequently 
married  Susan  Shieb,  who  was  the  mother  of 
fifteen  children.  Mr.  Buck  died  in  1860.  He 
was  a  successful  farmer  and  miller,  and  held 
during  his  lifetime,  numerous  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,    Lewis  Buck  was  born  in  Schuylkill 
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Co   Pa.,  Aug.  20.  1824;  his  early  life  being 
pa^cd  in  a  mill,  and  upon  a  farm.    lie  received 
but  a  limited  education,  and  when  2-  years  o 
ace  lea  his  native  State  and  came  to  Crawford  j 
Co  Ohio.    For  some  time  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  mill  in  Bucyrus,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Sinn  Mills,  where  he  remained 
some  four  vcars.    His  marriage  with  Miss  I  as- 
calena  Sinn  occurred  Jan.  4.  1S40.    She was 
born  in  Crawford  Co,  Ohio,  June  14_  1833 
and  is  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  born  to 
Oeoree  and  Sarah  (Hawk)  Sinn,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  in  LS2b 
Mr  Sinn  was  well  and  favorably  known  through 
the  county,  and  was  thrice  elected  County 
I  Auditor,  besides   holding  other  positions  of 
'  honor  and  trust.    He  died  in  1870.  and  his 
wife  in  1870.    In  Lewis  \V.  Buck  s  family  were 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  living, 
viz.:    Mahlon  L.,  Sarah  C.  A,  Lucretia  M, 
Charles  L.  and  Man-  S.    Those  deceased  wi  re 
Mandon  D.  and  Franklin  H.    Mr.  Buck  tol- 
lowcd  milling  until  1801.  when  he  purchased 
the  farm  he  now  owns,  and  has  since  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  farmer.    He  began  life  as  a 
poor  hoy,  and  is.  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  self-made  man.    He  has  held  several 
township  olHces.  and  is  highly  spoken  of  as  an 
official.    As  refined,  intelligent  people.  Mr. 
Buck's  family  stands  second  to  none  in  the 
county. 

CAPT.  WM.  NEVINS  BEER,  deceased,  Bu- 
cyrus, is  a  son  of  the  Itev.  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Cameron)  Beer,  and  was  born  Nov.  28.  1839.  in 
Ashland  Co..  Obio.    His  father  was  well  edu- 
cated, and,  owing  to  the  Imperfect  school  facili- 
ties of  the  time,  he  communicated  his  learning 
to  his  children.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  at- 
tended the  Vermilion  Institute  at  Haysville.  for 
a  time,  then  '•  finished  off"  at  Jefferson  College, 
at  Cannonsburg.  Ponn.,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  a  store  in  Ashland  for  a  few  years,  lie 
came  to  Bucyrus  aliout  1801,  aud  during  the 


due  time  admitted  to  the  bar.  as  noted  else- 
wSwtoTttS  sketch  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  married.  Nov.  7, IW  to  g^Mg* 
Swingley.the  third  daughter  o 
SwingleV.of  Bucyrus.  and  located  ^'»™e 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  until  IS, J. 
practice  »i  '         ne  removed  to 

one  vear.    The  family  returnee  to  Bucjn.^ ,in 
Z  spring  of  1871;  he  remammg  d.mng  rtj 
summPer.kHe  started  from  H«^"J£ 
as  usual,  for  this  State,  and  at  \  alpara.se .  U  < 
where  he  stopped  for  a  *<f  j**  *,«J 

„Xv  rus.    At  present  she  is  a  teacher  ,n 
Union  schools  of  the  town,  a  g*H*»"""5 
with  honor  to  herself  and  £ 
They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  an 
S Sa-Mawiret  M.  Thomas  Frederick  «J 
Sn  C.    Capt.  Beer 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

HON  THOM  VS  BEER,  lawyer  and  Judge. 

1832.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Beer,  his  ftfl**^ 
residing  in  Ashland.  Ohio,  was  born  m  Nor* 
ainpton  Co..  Fenn..and  ^^XlS^, 
yJr  1828.  where  he  soon  en^l  ^ 
serving  two  churches,  lot  <npr  dcV(,te.l 
alternate  Sabbaths,  proving  an  ™\nc*\^M 
Pastor,  and  beloved  by  his  people  MjgJ 
(Cameron)  bee. his  mother. was f^^. 
ant  of  Clan  Cameron,  famous  in  Sc  tbs  x  ^  fi 
Aaer  he  had  received  such  an  "J^g^  £ 
school  of  his  district  afforded,  our  WS 
came  a  pupil  of  tbe  Vermilion  nmtuU, 
ville,  Ashland  Co..  and.  m  »84h  ' 
teaching  school.    Having  chosen jjj  Jf -*\ 
fession  he  commenced  it*  study  with  Mr  J 
C.  Tidball.  at  Coshocton,  in    *>    ■  ^ 
school  iu  the  meantime,  that  1'^»^__an,| 


SCUOOl    ill    ciiv   •  ,»,«-i«PS-'»»11 

enough  to  defray  bis  necessary  ex  >  n_ 
remained  with  him  as  a  popd  unti  :  >w 

came  io  Duoyruo  mwui  iovi,  w«  -— »  i  c     ,.,„,ra  f  rom  18.H  lo  1 

summer  of  that  vear  enlisted  in  the  101st  Kegi-  '  mg  the  ensuing  h  c  >uirs  in ^ 
me„t  0.  V.  I.,  as'  a  private  in  Capt.  McDonalds    -he  was  telegraph  operator^    ^  |ms  be- 

... Ho  nnnn  lumoma  vltt.w.nil  T  ,i ,  >ll  1  nml  II I  All 


1 


I..  U3  ■  [JlllilK.  Ill   \.i»|<t.  i'ivin««ui>  .-■ 

company.  He  soon  Ivecame  Second  Lieutenant, 
and,  some  time  after,  First,  and  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  Capt.  MeDanald.  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy  of  the  company,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  the  mustering-out  of  tbe  regi- 
meut.  He  returned  to  Bucyrus  at  the  clone  of 
the  war.  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
his  brother.  Judge  Thomas  Beef,  and  was  in 


Alliance.  Ohio,  but,  in  Uic  Utter  yew. > 
came  editor  of  the  Stark  CM** J> ' "«  J^. 
Cnntoo.  Ohio.  In  180. ,  he  re m ed  '  »  ^ 
rus,  where  he  assumed  the  ecMors Mp 
CmwforJ  Cunty  Forum.  Ii  MJ"^ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  and  began  the  P™*"^  ^ 
in  Bucyrus.  In  the  fol  owing  >ea  • 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representative*  m 
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Democracy  of  Crawford  Co.,  and  re -elected  in 
1865,  holding  a  sent  in  the  Legislature  during 
the  sessions  of  1864-C5,  and  18G6--67.  In 
184 3,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  met  at  Cincinnati 
and  was  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Waitc  ; 
and.  on  the  15th  of  August.  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed,  by  Gov.  Allen,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  fourth  subdivision  of 


the  Third  I,.,li,.;.,i  11:  V  •  DU  "     Hovaniages  lor  obtaining  an  education.  Soon 

n  JS.  tt!41  '  8£™  i^FJlTA  V°°";  ^  ^         -j-Ti.ies.  they  engaged  in 


resided  there  until  1854.  when  they  came  to 
Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  yet  living  The 
father  died  in  1866  ;  his  wife  is  yet  living  at  an 
advanced  age.  J.  H.  and  P.  A.  Heard  were  both 
born  j„  Washington  Co..  Md.,  the  former  May 
3.  1830,  and  the  latter  March  22,  1833.  The) 
were  brought  up  to  hard  work  and  received  Tew 
advantages  for  obtaining  an  education.  Soon 


Hancock.  Seneca,  Wyandot.  Crawford  and 
Marion  counties.  In  October,  1874.  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Jud^e 
Jackson,  who  had  resigned,  and.  in  1871!,  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  of  five  years 
Judge  Beer  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
County  School  Kxamincr.  and  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  has  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  taken  an 
active  interest  in  national  and  State  affairs. 
His  religious  views  are  Presbvtcrian,  in  accord 
with  the  Scotch  Church.  In  1850.  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  T.  M.  Dinsmore,  of  Ashland  Co.;  of 

nUlg-  ,  5*  hlUe  80V('n  thi,*,r<»  living,  they  have  obtained  by  industry 
Judge  Beers  large  acquaintance  and  high 
standing  in  public  life  soon  brought  him  a  lar^c 
practice  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  Asa 
practitioner,  he  was  fair,  honorable  and  courte- 
ous. He  carried  with  him  to  the  bench  the 
strong  common  sense  that  had  characterized 
mm  at  the  bar,  and  is  always  indefatigable  in 
studying  the  law  that  should  decide  a  case,  bc- 
tore  he  renders  judgment.  He  is  not  rapid  in 
nis  decisions,  but  takes  time  to  fortify  himself 
with  principles  and  precedents,  which  causes 

in  y;,igercgurf,ed  as  a  carcfui- im,lartia,  and 

J.  H.  and  P.  A.  BEARD,  Bucvrus.  These 
gentlemen  aredescentlants  of  Phillip  Beard,  who 
came  from  Germany  to  America  during  the  reicn 
of  George  the  III.  and  settled  at  Baltimore.  He 
rilr  v. sto,nt'-,milSf"'- and  under  his  suixrvision 
old  ft.  Frederick  was  built.  It  is  said  that 
some  years  ago  when  that  structure  was  being 
roro  down,  the  workmen  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  the  masonrv.  thus  testi- 
fying to  his  ability  as  a  mechanic.  John  and 
yusan  (Sager)  Beard,  parents  of  J.  If.  and  P.  A. 
ijeard  were  both  born  in  Washington  County. 
The  maternal  ancestors  were  from  Uer- 
•  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Amer- 


agricultural  pursuits,  which  for  the  most  part 
they  have  cversince  followed.  J.  H.  was  married 
to  Miss  Catharine  A.  Nusbaum,  Dec.  28.  1858; 
she  was  born  in  Frederick  Co..  Md.,  April  2. 
1841.    They  are  the  parents  of  five  children, 
viz.,  Celia  V.,  J.  Lewis.  Anna  D.  and  Ralph  II., 
living  ;  Delia  II.  deceased.    Phillip  A.  married 
Miss  Lucy  Heichart.  June  12.185(1;  she  was 
born  in  Seneca  Co..  Ohio.  Nov.  23,  1836.  They 
have  seven  children,  viz..  Ida  C.  Clemma  L*. 
Hush  <\.  Kflic  E..  Je  sse  P.  and  John  S..  living  ; 
Clara  R.  deceased.    Both  brothers  own  nicely 
improved  farms  in  Bueyrus  Township,  which 
they  have  obtained  by  industry,  economy  and 
close  attention  to  business.    J.  H.  Beard  came 
to  this  county  in  1865,  and  his  brother  some 
four  )-cars  later.    They  are  meml>crs  of  the 
Republican  party  and  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church.    In  political  matters,  how  ever,  they  are 
liberal  and  make  it  a  rule  to  vote  for  men  and 
measures  and  not  for  party.    They  are  intelli- 
gent, progressive  men.  respected  by  all  who 
know  them.    Crawford  Co.  would  indeed  be 
much  letter  off  had  it  more  such  men  as  J.  H 
and  P.  A.  Heard. 

JOHN  G.  BIRK.  harness  manufacturer, 
Bueyrus  ;  was  born  July  22,  1823.  in  Wur- 
tcmbcrg.  Germany.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  country,  he  was  sent  to  school  until 
his  14th  year.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  a 
man  named  Zigler  for  three  years,  to  learn 
harness  making,  in  the  town  of  Kiichheim. 
He  gave  to  learn  the  trade,  in  addition  to 
three  years'  labor,  often  working  fourteen  hours 
perday.  After  completing  his  trade,  he  woiked 
as  journeyman  at  different  places,  for  about 
six  years.  As  there  were  more  harness-makers 
than  could  find  employment  in  his  native  land, 
our  subject  sailed  from  Havre  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  and  after  a  thirty  days'  voyage,  arrived 
at  New  York.  June  3.  1845.    His  means  beinsr 


i         jean  A     _f  ~ — -mmuMini  III  HIBfllHW    I   UfcllCW    IUIII,  W  UUU  O,   lOiU,       III3  DJWH  OlMUg 

I     sub  e  .f        nng  tne  Revolutionary  war.  Our  J  exhausted,  he  worked  for  a  farmer  near  Albany 
J  «  s  parents  were  married  in  Maryland  and  '  about  two  months,  whereby  he  obtained  money 
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enough  to  bring  him  to  the  German  colony 
called  "  Zoar,"  in  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  for  some  time  in  the  smelting  works. 
Then  he  was  taken  sick  with  ague  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  which  again  exhausted  his  earn- 
ings.    Upon  his  recovery,  he  worked  at  his 
trade  there  for  some  time.     He  came  to  Buey- 
rus,  April  21,  1817.  and  found  employment  m 
the  harness-shop  of  Frederick  Beckle,  who  died 
some  nine  months  alter.    Our  subject  worked 
for  Israel  .Jones  until  1850,  when  he  started  a 
harness-shop  for  himself,  and  has  lieen  in  the 
business  ever  since ;  lioing  now  one  of  the  old- 
est harness-makers  in  the  town.    He  has  occu- 
pied his  present  shop  about  eighteen  years, 
where  he  employs  a  number  of  skillful  work- 
men, who  turn  out  every  variety  of  the  most 
substantud  and  attractive  work.    He  also  car- 
ries a  full  stock  of  everything  in  his  line  of 
goods.     April  24,  1851,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Johanna  B.  Kuhn,  of  Whetstone  Town- 
ship.   Of  this  marriage,  the  following  children 
arc  living :   Christian  F.,  Lewis  L  ,  Emanuel 
and  George  R.    Two  children  died  when  young. 
Mr.  Birk  had  but  *4  when  he  came  to  Bucyrus, 
and  lost  his  entire  earnings  by  failure  of  his 
first  employer.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church,  iu  which  he  is  a  Trustee. 

J.  N.  BIDDLE.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander and  Mugdalena*  (Noftsgar)  Biddle,  and 
was  born  Feb.  8,  1834,  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio. 
His  early  life  until  his  10th  year  was  spent  on 
a  (arm,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common-school 
education.    His  father  being  a  pioneer  in  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  in 
indigent  circumstances,  the  son  was  compelled 
to  support  himself  by  making  brooms  outside  of 
school  hours.   He  attended  Otterbein  University 
in  1852-53,  and  began  teaching  at  1G,  which  he 
continued  for  four  winters.    In  the  meantime, 
he  left  Otterbein  and  entered  Ober'.in  College, 
at  Oberlin,  in  the  spring  of  1854.    The  next 
fall,  on  Oct.  30,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Marian 
Musgrave,  daughter  of  Judge  R.  W.  Musgrave. 
of  Annapolis,  this  County,  who  was  an  old 
and  influential  citizen.    After  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Biddle  became  the  partner  of  Judge  Musgrave 
I  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Annapolis,  com- 
mencing in  January,  1855,  and  continuing  until 
1808.    When  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  entered 
into  banking,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bcott, 
Biddle  &  Co.,  Mr.  Biddle  being  one  of  the 
managing  partners,  and  conducting  the  business 


in  a  manner  that  made  it  prosperous.   In  1872,  | 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bucyrus  Ma- 
chine Works,  and  was  also  its  manager,  am- 
tinning  until  1876,  when  the  firm  fiul«  , .and 1  he 
wn.  el*- ted  Assignee  by  the  ^hoUm,  «■* 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  offlc-  m  J 
hi<ddv  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
^       company  with  Gov.  Foster  and  U 
Gormley  Bro*.,  he  assisted  in  Wktapjtaj 
furnace  at  Moxahala,  and  owning  a  four  n  in- 
terest.   In  188ft,  he  made  a  venture  wiUlG* 
Lemert  and  others  in  raising  cotton  m  tou£ 
ana ;  but,  the  levee  breaking  and  oveifiow,  g 
their  fields,  it  was  a  failure.    Mr.  Biddlt  ^ 
bceu  a  prominent  and  influential  cit  zen  WttB 
SJ  heVs  been.    He  was  Phas  er  a  A  - 
napolis  during  Lincoln's  and  Johnson  ^dm 
istrations.    He  has  always  been  a  rommcn 
Republican,  and  is  now  Chairtnar ,  ol  the  Uq > 
lican  Central  C..mmittec  and  almos  since  t 
organization  of  the  party  he  baa  beea on a  com 
mittee.    He  is  a  member  of  "^^i  iv 
108.    He  has  a  family  of  nine  ch.  dren  al  ly 
in-.    They  arc  Clara  J.,  Lome  J.,  W  ' 
Maud  M.,yjudson  M  Ralph  A^«£*» 
lean  A.  and  Lannoe otTodd    .bt  « ^ 
father  of  Mr.  Biddle  came  f^11^ 
Germany,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and 
Quartermaster  of  a    Penns>  Uan  *  rjn 
throughout  that  struggle.  I*«£*5*fi 
great  great-grandfather,  came  to  Amenca  * 
in  ^eighteenth  century  and  obta .ned ^ 
grant,  probably  from  the  King  ot  G  eat  Kni 
for  a  tract  of  land  on  which  the  eil)     '  »  ■»£ 
lis,  Md..  now  stands.    He  is  an  anee. ton I 
Todd   family,  of  which  Gov.  rod^* 
Lincoln  are  representatives     H  ?  Jct, 
mi„  was  the  great^d^er^^ 

the  L'randfiuher  of 


who  settled  in  Maryland. 
Todd,  married  Jacob  Biddlt 


y  raiscu  u;,ij| 
whom  Alexander  Biddle,  father  of  Hr. 
was  the  tenth  child,  and  was  born  n  o_ 
Co..  Penn.,  in  1810.    He  ^'f  "  21, 
the  United  Brethren  Church  at  tin.  a 
and  was  an  active  traveling  minister  unu 
He  haa  done  a  good  work  '"  the  JJJ^ 
Master,  and  now  rests  from  his  au 
living  in  retirement  at  Gabon,  O  no,  { 
performed  his  work  well.    Hia  ^SSS 
of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  lunv 
B,  the  eldest,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  st° 


[ 
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River  being  1st  Lieutenant  of  Co.  C,  101st 
0.  V.  I  ;  William  11.  j9  a  lawyer  at  Plcasanton, 
Kan. ;  James  B.  a  successful  merchant  at  Mt. 
Blanehard  Ohio  ;  Racliel  E.,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  R. 
Um.  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  Jacob  A  a 
t  ongregntional  minister  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

J.  M  BLACK,  merchant,  Bucyrus  ;  was  horn 
April  24,  1845,  and  is  the  son  of  J.  P  Black 
He  ,s  a  native  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he 
spent  Ins  youth  on  a  farm,  in  the  meantime  ac- 
quiring a  common-school  education.     At  the 
age  of  19,  he  entered  the  public  sc  hools  of  Bu- 
Tyrio'JVl'Cro  1,0  co»t'nucd  some  three  years.  | 
In  1868,  he  entered  the  grocery  of  Kimmel  & 
rimanus,  where  he  was  clerk  for  three  years.  I 
for  the  six  years  following,  he  was  employed 
in  a  similar  capacity  by  Kaler  &  Malic.  In 
l»'7,  he  entered  into  his  present  place  of  busi- 
ness D  Bowse's  Block,  as  equal  partner  with  J. 
« •  "lack,  under  the  linn  name  of  J.  M.  Black 
&  to.,  where  he  is  doing  a  flourisliin.r  busi- 
ness in  dry  goods,  groceries  and  cpiccnswarc. 
itiey  have  a  room.  30x98,  which  is  tilled  with  a 
arge  and  well-selected  stock  of  goods.  Since 
he  has  been  engaged  here,  his  business  has 
prospered,  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  thriv- 


I  traveling  and  selling  cigars  for  his  brother  He 
'  then  sold  marble  for  different  firms  until  1879 
when  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Keel,' 
and  removed  to  Bucyrus,  where  they  have  built 
up  a  splendid  business,  employing  several  first- 
class  workmen.  They  are  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  foreign  and  American  marl.les,  and 
all  kinds  of  granite.  Their  work  is  finished  in 
the  best  of  style  and  by  the  most  skillful  work- 
men. Mr.  Buell  is  a  Knight  of  Honor,  being  a 
member  of  Howard  Lodge,  No.  109.  and  is% 
Democrat  in  politics.  He  was  married,  Sept,  9, 
1865,  to  Miss  Mattie  E.  Bowen,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
M  ich.  They  have  two  children  — Ina  and  Norma.' 

8.  A.  BOWERS,  miller.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son 
of  Jacob  anil  Sarah  (Palmer)  Bowers.  Was 
Ikh-ii  April  9,  lS.il.  in  Whetstone  Township,  this 
county.  He  lived  on  a  farm,  assisting  at  home 
and  attending  school,  until  he  was  24,  when,  in 
1S58,  in  company  with  J.  W.  Delancy.  he 
rented  Magers  mill,  at  North  Robinson;  this 
they  ran  lor  about  a  year ;  the  following  fall 
they  purchased  the  saw  mill  of  Emanuel  L>car- 
dorti.  and  to  it  they  added  a  flour-mill,  under 
The  Sandusky  Valley  Mills. 


the  name  of  ••  The  Sandusky  Valley  Mills."  In 
i*-  ,  1801,  Mr.  Delancy  retired,  and  the  subject  of 
871  te  If..  u"h-    t  WllS  marr,w|.  D<*-  -C.     the  present  sketch  has  continued  the  business 
union  has  I \l  1  u   °  Bu^rU9-    This    cver  sincc-    M*  C      Miller  bought  the  mills 

P   IW  fe°nn  'f  »d  Wlth  fivechildrcn-^Jay    in  1872,  and,  he  tailing,  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr 

dnuffhter     Mr  K     1'  and  :l"  .i"nint  S°"  il,,<l  DL'l:,m'-V  b0U*ht  t,lc  l^'W-        bave  carried 

hvterinn  pi      .      ™  ,S  "  mem,'cr  o1'  thc  P»  on  the  business  with  good  success.   They  have 

Smiori.,      ,    .    , a  Tn,,tee-  anJ  also  Assistant  three  runs  of  buhrs,  ample  steam  power"  bein«? 

£  W  Tinil'  t                    schooL  furnished  by  two  engine's.    In  1870,  Mr.  Bow 

son  of  p  \' »  ,  <leak>r' B,,c-vnis  i  i9a  ers  bought  a  mill  in  Upper  Sandusky,  which  he 
„"  ?f  {'C<1W        Rebecca  (Fuller)  Buell,  and 


was  Ixu-n  Jan.  15.  1842,  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2^    w'ls  about  5  -yea™  °W. Paw««a  re- 
moved to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  ami  here  he  at- 
tended school  until  he  was  14  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  his  father  s  match-factory,  and 
continued  there  until  he  was  20.     ku*  7  ISO" 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  20th  Mich.  V.  I*.,  and 
str  ed  until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  was  in 
Mghteen  battles-South  Mountain.  Antictam, 
f-redencksburg,  Vicksburg.  Knoxvillc.  The  Wil- 
^mess  Spottsylvania,  and  all  of  (Irant  s  cam- 
J,  if  0  ,?LWaS  m"st*red  out  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
*«|J  »,  He  was  wounded  at  Sp  >ttsyl  va- 

«'a,  losing  the  middle  tinker  of  the  led  hand, 
oe  lived  in  Ann  Arbor  alter  the  war,  and,  in 
WW  commenced  U,  travel  for  a  marble  firm  of 
Wat  tOWn  and  followed  the  business  five  years 
10  g00(l  success.    He  next  spent  two  years 


repaired  and  controlled  about  a  year,  when  he 
sold  it  out.   On  May  15,  1861,  he  married  Miss 
Lizzie  White,  of  Uniontown,  Penn.    Of  this 
marriage,  there  are  two  children— Bella  and 
Carrie.    His  first  wife  died  in  April.  187 1.  In 
October  of  tlio  following  year,  he  married  Mrs. 
Maggie  Campbell,  of  Bucyrus.    Mr.  Bowers  is 
a  member  of  Demas  Lodge,  No.  108,  K.  of  P., 
and  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the 
city,  having  made  all  by  his  own  efforts.  In 
1863,  he  purchased  a  fine  farm  three  miles  west 
of  the  city,  which  he  still  retains.    As  a  busi- 
ness man  he  is  fair  and  upright,  and  commands 
the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-townsmen. 

FRANK  BLICKE,  merchant.  Bucyrus;  son 
of  William  and  Mary  (Kcigor)  Bli'cke;  was 
bom  May  0,  1830.  in  Prussia,  and  went  to 
school  from  his  7th  to  his  16th  3 ear,  receiving 
a  good  education  in  his  native  language.  When 
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16.  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  brewer  and  served 
three  years,  and  worked  a  year  longer  in  his 
native  "land.    In  the  year  1856,  he  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Bremen  for  the  shores  of  America, 
resolving  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 
He  landed  at  New  York  June  7,  1856,  after  a 
voyage  of  forty-two  days.    He  came  direct  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  entered  a  brewery,  where 
he  remained  four  years.    In  May,  I860,  he 
came  to  Bucyrus  and  became  the  partner  of 
Christian  Wingert  in  the  brewery,  this  union 
lasting  three  years.    At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  became  the  partner  of  F.  A.  Vollrath 
in  the  grocery  aud  provision  business,  and 
added  a  stock' of  dry  goods  the  second  year. 
In  1870.  Mr.  Vollrath  retired,  and  our  subject 
purchased  his  entire  stock  and  interest  in  the 
building,  and  since  then  has  carried  on  the 
business  himself.    He  has  built  up  a  large 
business,  at  the  corner  of  Sandusky  avenue 
and  Mary  streets,  and  has  a  large  stock  of  dry 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  groceries  and  queens- 
ware.    Mr.  Blicke  has  built  eight  fine,  large 
residences  in  this  city,  which  arc  a  credit  to 
Bucyrus  and  an  evidence  of  his  business  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.    He  came  here  without 
capital,  and,  by  industry,  he  has  brought  him- 
self into  affluence.    He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  City  Council.  City  Treasurer  for  four  years, 
and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Treasurer 
of  the  township.    He  is  now  N.  fl.  of  La  Salle 
Lodge,  No.  51.    In  September,  1864,  he  mar-  j 
ried  Theresa  Vollrath,  of  Bucyrus  ,  of  this 
marriage  there  were  born  four  children,  three 
of  whom  —William  A.,  Carrie  A.  and  Louisa 
M  — are  living  ;  Cora  A.  is  dead. 

DAVID  B?  BARRETT,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus; is  a  son  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth 
(Wolph)  Barrett,  and  was  born  May  21.  1824. 
in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  on  a 
farm  until  he  was  23  years  of  age,  having  the 
advantages  of  the.  common  schools  of  the 
time ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  20  years 
old,  and  he  and  his  brother  came  to  this  town- 
ship in  the  spring  of  1848 ;  they  bought  200 
acres  of  land  on  the  Plains,  where  Jacob  Beal 
now  lives,  adding  to  it  afterward  160  acres 
more.  His  mother  and  his  brother  Enos  came 
in  1849,  one  year  after  his  settlement  here,  and 
they  all  lived  on  the  place  of  first  settlement 
until  1856,  our  subject  remaining  until  1860, 
when  he  moved  to  his  present  place,  where  he 
now  owns  155  acres  of  well-improved  land ;  he 


has  excellent  buildings,  his  barn  and  residence 
both  being  of  the  very  best  in  the  coi.ntr>- 
He  was  married.  Oct  28,  1849,  to  Nancy  % 
Kerr,  of  this  township;  she  was  born  id .  this  j 
county  in  1827  ;  her  father  came  to  ***** 
ship  in  1826,  and  was  one  of  ito  ea  h  sett  m , 
he  lied  in  March,  1880,  and  his  wi  c  s  U  bus. 
and  is  in  her  88th  year.  Our 
was  born  in  Virginia;  emigrated  to  Han few 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1804.  and,  being  a  young  man.  he 
there  married  a  Miss  Huff,  by  whoa.  toW 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  sti II  hung, 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Wolph,  was  the 
mother  of  our  subject ;  there  were  fourth, 
dren  by  this  marriage-Louisa ,  living 
rus  •  Enos.  John  W.  and  David  B. ;  his  widow 
ta  "till  living  with  her  daughter,  in  « 
her  88th  year  ;  f^—^S. 
son  Co.  successfully  unti   bu  <«»«V  wM 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  but  0M«« 
living— Ida  B.;  two  sons  are  ■} 
dTed  at  the  age  of  18,  and  Henry,  at  t he ug* 
6  years.    Mr.  Barrett  and  flung  arc  m » W» 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  he  »  »  *g£ 

son  of  Rev.  John  J.  and  Maria  C  (trot 
Beilharz  ;  was  born  Sept.  21,  1819,  in 
tawnev.  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  ^re  jie  Uvrf  » 
about  8  years  old,  when  the  family  rcmo^« 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  here  <^»*£% 
to  school  in  winter  until  Id,  and  *fv** 
father  on  the  farm  until  22  y  ^rs  of  ^  •  * 
1842,  he  removed  to  Tiffin,  Ohio  JJ» 
Beilharz  began  the  study  of  '^^^ 
older  brother,  who  had  removed  ™*\lt 
|  York  some  time  previous;  he  P™^c 
profession  in  Tiffin  for  a  period  of  nM»  >e  ■ 
coming  to  Bucyrus  Dec.  18,  1853.  where :  he^a 
once  opened  an  office  for  the  | 


since  :  he  is  an  expert  in  all  "^fJT^ut 
of  mechanical  and  operative >*^i*£ 
1850.  he  made  a  discovery  of  a  cure  ior 
and  inflamed  eyes,  but,  ^.•pg^  the 
his  profession,  he  never  brought  it  Del 
public  until  of  late  years;  the  almos min» 
Ions  cures  which  it  has  effected  pla« n 
among  the  leading  oculists  of  «^ng> 
has  also  discovered  a  remedy  wind  he  c 
the  «  Healing  Fluid,"  which  acta  as  an 
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tic,  preventing  inflammation,  and  cures  all 
sores.,  either  recent  or  chronic  ;  its  efficacy  is 
attested  by  the  unanimous  testimonv  of  those 
whom  he  has  cured.  On  June  17,  1849,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Maria  B 
Crockett,  of  Seneca  Co..  Ohio  ;  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  are  the  fruit  of  this  union,  all  of 
whom  are  living  -Charles  A..  Anne,  wife  of  F 
L.  Ingman,  merchant  at  Villiscu.  Iowa,  and 
Gass.ua  M  Dr.  Beilharz  has  been  a  careful 
student  of  history  for  many  years,  and  is  an 
intelligent  and  respected  citizen. 

JAMES  P  BE  ALL,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucyrus 
was  born  May  13,  1828,  in  Harrison  Co./ohioi 
anil  ,s  the  son  of  James  |>.  and  Minerva  (Hough) 
Ben  I ;  his  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  remained 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  23  vearsold  ;  his  father 
being  ,n  moderate  circumstances  and  having 
a  large  family  to  support,  young  James  was 
compelled  to  work,  and  thus  lose  many  advan- 
tages  of  schooling.    He  received  a  moderate 
education,  however,  ami  w.,rkcd  some  two  years 
for  $10  per  month,  and  also  split  rails  at"  37A 
cent*  per  day  ;  in  the  fall  of  1852,  he  came  to 
Wus  county,  and  rented  ■  farm  in  Bucyrus 
lownship.  adjoining  that  of  A.  J.  Caldwell  ; 
the  next  year  he  worked  by  the  month  for  Enos 
Barrett,  receiving  $210  per  year  and  house 
rent,  etc.  ;  in  December,  1854,  he  bought  120 
acres  of  the  land  which  he  now  owns,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  but  little  improved  ;  he 
i«as  improved  his  farm  and  added  to  it.  so  that 
at  present  he  is  the  prosperous  owner  of  392 
acres  of  well-tilled  land,  and  has  erected  sub- 
stantial buildings,  all  l*ing  the  result  of  Mr. 
"calls  labor  and  industry,  united  with  good 
management,  as  he  commenced  life  for  himself 
with  only  $7.    When  he  first  purchased  his 
ana,  he  raised  large  crops  of  grain  until  the 
land  was  sufficiently  cleared,  and,  since  then, 
ne  has  dealt  in  the  licst  breeds  of  sheep,  such 
as  the  Merino,  having  a  fine  flock  of  500.  and 
tiandling  at  times  from  300  to  1,800  head.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  was  formerly  a 
>>  h jg,  casting  Ins  first  vote  for  Gen.  Scott. 
Koth  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  M 
*•  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  Trustee.    He  was 
married  Dec.  27,  1848.  to  Miss  Mary  Keck- 
h      .Harrisou  Co..  Ohio  ;  of  this  marriage, 
inere  have  been  seven  children— James  P., 
deceased;  those  still  living  are:  John  W. 

No?'PM  ',nLaUrH  E'  Dorse>'  L  -  Eva  M.  and 
«°ra  E.    The  father  of  Mr.  Beall  was  born  in 


Washington  Co.,  Pcnn.,  in  1797;  he  was  first 
married  to  Jane  Albert,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  this  marriage  there  were  two  children,  one  of 
whom  is  still  living— Jane,  the  wife  of  Aaron 
Chance,  of  Bucyrus  Township ;  this  first  con- 
sort died  in  about  1821,  and  Mr.  Beal,  Sr.,  came 
to  Harrison  Co.  the  following  year,  and,  some 
time  after,  he  married  Minerva  Hough,  of  that 
county  ;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
that  region,  ami  Tor  twenty -one  years  the  elec- 
tions were  held  at  his  house  ;  he  was  County 
Commissioner  there,  and  also  held  several 
township  offices  ;  he  settled  in  Bucyrus  Town- 
ship in  1854,  where  Christopher  Mason  now 
lives,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  in  1809; 
his  mother  died  in  1875.    Of  this  marriage, 
there  were  the  following  children— Cass  An- 
drews, deceased  ;  Elizabeth,  deceased  ;  Colmore 
C,  deceased  ;  James  P.,  our  subject ;  Cyrus  H., 
deceased  ;  Rebecca,  deceased  ;  John  W.,  de- 
ceased ;  Minerva  A.,  Zcphaniah,  Mary  A.  and 
Susannah  ;  the  last  three  died  in  infancy. 

BENJAMIN    BEAL.  farmer  and"  stock- 
raiser;  P.  O.  Bucyrus:  son  of  George  and 
Anna  B.  (Shearer)  Beal  ;  was  born  June  9, 
1839,  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn..  and  when  4 
years  of  age  his  father  s  family  came  to  this 
county  ami  settled  in  this  township  ;  he  at- 
tended the  district  schools  until  1 9  years  of  age, 
during  the  winter  season,  working  on  the  farm 
in  the  meantime.    He   married  Mary  Stalz, 
March  19,  1801.  ami  !>egan  farming  on  80  acres 
of  land  just  cast  of  the  pike,  where  he  lived 
until  1879,  when  he  came  to  his  present  farm 
on  the  old  pike  ;  he  now  owns  185  acres  of  fine 
farming  and  grazing  land,  and  has  dealt  largely 
in  sheep  since  1872,  buying,  grazing  and  feed- 
ing for  market.    His  wife  died  Nov.  14,  1867  ; 
three  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage, 
viz..  Allwrt  G.,  born  Feb.  11.  1802;  Daniel 
Wesley,  born  March  10,  1805,  and  Emma,  born 
June  7,  1800.    He  was  married  a  second  time, 
May  25,  1871,  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Rexroth,  of 
Bucyrus  ;  five  children  were  born  of  this  union 
—Benjamin,  born  Oct.  10.  1873  ;  Mary  J.,  born 
April  27,  1875  ;  Edwin  G.,  born  Sept.  1,  1876; 
Frederick  X.  A.,  born  Dec.  14,  1877.  and  Will- 
iam D..  bom  Aug.  6.  1879.    Both  Mr.  Beal  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He 
has  always  l>een  Republican  in  politics,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and 
nation.    In  1872,  Mr.  Beal  visited  Europe,  trav- 
eling about  4.000  miles  on  the  continent,  land- 
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ing  at  Bremen  and  going  to  Saxony,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  Switzerland  and  Wurteraberg, 
visiting  the  birthplace  of  bis  father  ;  he  also 
visited  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden  and  Ems,  fam- 
ous watering-places  of  Europe ;  he  returned 
in  September,  much  improved  in  health.  His 
father  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Feb. 
14.  1795,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father's 
family  in  1805,  being  at  the  time  10  years  old  ; 
the  family  settled  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn., 
where  he  followed  farming  until  he  grew  up. 
In  about  the  year  1825,  he  married  Anna  B. 
Shearer,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg.  whose  family 
came  to  America  in  1804.  settling  also  in  Ly- 
coming Co.    After  marriage,  they  lived  on  a 
farm  there  until  1843,  when  they  came  through 
to  Ohio  in  a  large  covered  wagon,  and  settled 
in  this  township,  where  he  still  lives ;  he  is  in 
his  86th  year,  and  his  wife  in  her  80th  year  ; 
he  purchased  1 60  acres  of  land  when  he  came 
to  the  county,  and  by  energy  and  industry 
added  another  quarter-section  to  it ;   he  raised 
three  sons—  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Benjamin — and 
one  daughter.  Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  N. 
Mutchler. 

KLI  AS  BLAIR,  hardware  dealer,  Bucyrus  ; 
son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  (Bennington)  Blair,  j 
was  born  May  1,  1824,  in  Knox  Co.,  Ohio.  He  I 
lived  on  a  farm  until  his  20th  year.  In  1845. 
he  went  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  plows  until  1850,  when 
he  went  to  California,  by  the  "  overland  route," 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold  diggings.  In 
1853.  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  opened  a  hard- 
ware store,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness ever  since,  except  a  brief  period  employed 
in  the  erection  of  his  present  building  in  1863. 
His  business  block  consists  of  a  fine  three-story 
brick.  20ixl55,  in  dimensions.  He  has  done  an 
extensive  business  and  carries  an  immense 
stock  of  goods,  representing  every  department 
of  the  hardware  trade.  In  1874,  ho  invented 
the  famous  Blair's  hog  ringer.  He  is  now 
manufacturing  these  rings  by  automatic  ma- 
chinery, at  the  rate  of  60,000  jjer  day. 

ISAAC  BEAL.  farmer ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ;  son 
of  George  and  Barbara  (Shearer)  Beal,  was 
born  Aug.  28,  1828,  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Peun. 
He  remained  there  going  to  school  and  on  the 
farm  until  14  years  of  age.  In  1842,  ho  came 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  locating  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Sandusky  Plains.  He  went  to  school 
two  terms  on  the  old  Mud  Pike,  and,  Sept.  15, 


1853,  married  Christina  Hurr,  daughter  of  the  J 
late  George  and  Christina  (Kehrcrt  Hurr.  liy 
her  he  has  the  following  family  :  Mary  A.,  born 
Dec.  2,  1854  ;  Simeon  G.,  Oct.  l»,l856;Hi» 
beth,Sept.  21,1858  :  Benjamin  J*  H«*  3J> 
1860  ;  Katie.  March  9,  1866  ;  Ellen  B  April 
11  1872  ;  and  Martha,  Jan.  23,  1876.   Of  this 
family.  Daniel  and  John  are  dead  ;  the  former  » 
death  occurred  in  1872,  and  the  latter  I  in  the 
same  year.    Mrs.  Beal  was  bom  m  Lyo«mDg 
Co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  25.  1830.    Mr.  Beal  is  a  kind 
husband  and  an  affectionate  father.   He  now 
has  charge  of  the  old  homestead,  to  which  be 
has  added  124  acres  of  land.    His  parents  are 
yet  living,  making  their  home  with  their  son  on 
the  old  farm.    Mr.  Beal  takes  much  pains  in 
the  rearing  of  blooded  stock,  and  at  present  has 
some  line  specimens  of  full-blooded  short-bo  m 
and  Durham  cattle.    He  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, but  sometimes  deviates  from  voting  tne 
straight  Democratic  ticket  Mm  Beal  tea I 
ber  of  the  M.  EL  Church,  and  the  Bojltojj 
are  known  to  be  intelligent  and  highly  respect*! 

^WILLIAM  CALDWELL.  Bucyrus ; ,  sor .of 
Alexander  and  Mary  (Agncw)  CaldweU, was 
born  Jan.  9,  1812,  near  Gettysburg,  Adams Xo 
Penn.    His  early  manhood  and  youth  were 
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passed  on  the  farm  and  in  attending  school. 
From  his  19th  year  until  he  was  27,  he  worked 
for  his  father/  In  1839,  his  father  had  come 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.,  purchased  a  farm,  anu 
the  following  year  he  and  sister  drove tiro 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  a  buggy-.  Here 
round  his  father  had  purchased  2o8  acres  oi 
land  on  the  Marion  road,  paying  *H  per  «| 
for  it    This  road  was  one  that  wbs  Wuk 
considerably  by  stock  men.  and  soon  Mr.  w« 
well's  house  became  a  kind  of  tavern  or  place 
of  entertainment  for  the  weary  the 
1841,  William  purchased  the  farm  from  we 
heirs,  the  father  having  died.    On  the  19th  ol 
May.  1845,  he  was  united  in  b^  "V 
Elizabeth  Stow,  daughter  of  Samuel  JHHa?" 
(Knisclv)  Stow,  and  by  her  be  had  the  to  low 
ing  family  :    Alexander,  born  March  19,  J 
died  Oct  20,  1856  ;  Mary  B.,  Nov.  23  184< . 
Martha  E. ;  Charles,  June  7,  1852  ;  Witt*" £j 
May  31,  1854  ;  Samuel  E.,  May  28    85-  ;  anU 
Frank,  Dec.  3(i,  1859.    Mrs.  Caldwell  was  born 
in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Feb.  28,  WW >,  a» 
her  people  were  old  settlers  and  pro™"*0.^ 
pie  of  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio.    Mr.  CaldweU 
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owns  488  acres  of  fine  farming  and  grazing 
land,  all  of  which  he  has  made  l»v  his  own  cx- 
ertions,  with  the  exception  of  $1*200  from  his 
father's  estate.  Ho  first  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  raising  grain,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  place,  but  since  184.">,  has  devoted  his 
Hattto  wool-growing.  He  is  a  self-reliant  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen.  He  and  wife  are  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
while  he  is  a  Democrat  in  politics 

ALEXANDER  J.  CALDWELL,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  ;  P.  U.  Bucvrus.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  families  of  the  country  is 
that  of  Caldwell.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the 
t  nion  in  which  the  name  is  not  found,  and  al- 
ways among  the  very  best  class  of  c  itizens.  The 
gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch  is  no 
exception,  and  fully  maintains  the  honor,  dignity 
and  boundless  hospitality  of  this  old  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  is  a  son  of  Hon.  Sam- 
uel 8.  and  Margaret  E.  (Mickie)  Caldwell,  and 


■n  Aug.  27.  1828.  in  Adams  Co..  Penn. 


born 

He  was  7  years  old  when  his  father  emigrated 
to  this  county  and  settled  in  Bucvrus.  He 
lived  with  his  father  until  he  was  23  years  old, 
going  to  school  during  the  winter,  in  an  old 
og  hut,  that,  like  Solomon's  Temple,  had  Iwen 
built  without  the  "sound  of  ax.  hammer  or  any 
iron  tool,"  at  least  there  was  no  iron  in  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  was  composed,  not  even  nails. 
In  this  rude  hut  he  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  common  branches  of  education.     He^  was 
married.  May  25,  1853,  to  Miss  Harriet  C. 
Uiambcrs,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Isabella 
(Marshall)  Chambers,  who  was  born  in  Rich- 
land Co..  July  14.  1830.    Seven  children  were 
the  rruit  of  this  union,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living— Thomas   J.,  married   to  Miss  Mary 
Wentz.  and  farms  with  his  father;   Smith  C.. 
Mffar  C.  Mina  B,  flattie  L..  Mary  A.  and 
rrances  Marion.    After  marriage,  Mr.  Caldwell 
settled  on  his  present  farm,  on  the  Marion  road, 
where  he  owned  100  acres.     It  was  then  but 
Partially  improved  and  cleared,  and  was  some- 
what swampy.     He  has  cleared  it  up.  drained 
and  improved  it  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
erected  not  only  substantial,  but  even  elegant, 
buildings.     Both  be  and  his  wife  are  exem- 
plary members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
nave  been  for  a  numt>cr  of  years.     He  is  a 
democrat,  and  has  always  acted  in  concert 
with  that  party.     His  father.  Hon.  Samuel  S. 
Caldwell,  was  born  in  May,  1804,  in  Adams 


Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  lived  until  1835.  in  the 
fall  of  which  year  he  removed  to  Crawford  Co., 
having  married,  in  1827.  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Mickle.    He  settled  on  the  Plains  south  of  Bu- 
cyrus,  where  he  bought  200  acres  of  land,  and 
farmed  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  town. 
He  lived  here  until  1877.  and  on  Nov.  18,  of  that 
year  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Alexander 
J.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    His  aged  wife 
survives  him,  and  lives  with  her  son  (our  sub- 
ject), and  is  now  in  her  87th  year.    Hon.  Sam- 
uel S.  Caldwell  was  a  public  spirited  and  enter- 
prising man.     He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Notary  Public  many  years  ;  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  in  1844.  and  served  his  eonsti- 
tuency  faithfully  in  the  Forty-third  General 
Assembly,  and  used  his  influence  to  have  the 
county  seat  retained  at  Bucvrus.     His  family 
was  as  follows :     Alexander  J.,  Samuel,  a 
farmer  in  Wyandot  Co..  and  Florence  McL., 
wife  of  F.  M.  Welsh,  of  South  Bend.  Ind. 

DANIEL  O.  CASTLE,  County  Recorder, 
Bucvrus.  is  the  second  son  of  Elisha  and  Phebe 
A.  (Marshall)  Castle.    He  was  born  near  Lees- 
ville.  Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1846.    His  early  advan- 
tages for  education  were  somewhat  meager, 
leaving  school  at  12  years  of  age;  he  learned 
,  the   trade  of  shoemaker,  which  he  followed 
I  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  late  rebellion. 
In  August.  1802,  he   enlisted  in  the  101st 
O.  V.  I.,  Company  K.  under  Capt  William  Far- 
sons  of  Galion.    He  was  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Rosccrans  in  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland.   Mr.  Castle  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Perry  ville.  Knob  Gap,  Murfrcesboro.  Chicka- 
mauga  and  many  other  engagements.    He  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  but  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  stru<rsde.  being  mustered  out  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  July  26,  1865.    He  returned  to  this 
county,  and  at  once  resumed  his  trade  of  shoe- 
maker, dealing  in  boots  and  shoes  at  Crestline 
anil  Lcesville  until  1874.  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Frederick  Beech,  and  they  did 
a  successful  business  in  dry  goods  at  Leesville 
for  two  years.    During  this  j>eriod,  our  subject 
was  Postmaster,  and  also  served  in  the  capacity 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Mayor  of  the  In- 
corporated village  of  Leesville.    He  subse- 
quently formed  a  business  partnership  with  his 
brother,  which  lasted  about  one  year.    In  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  Mr.  Castle  was  elected"  to  the  office  of 
County  Recorder,  and  entered  upon  its  duties 
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Jan.  0,  1879.  which  he  has  since  performed  in 
u  manner  at  once  faithful  and  creditable.  July 
4.  1800.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Smith 
of  Lecsvillc.    By  this  union  four  children  were 
born,  whose  names  are  Laura,  Jacob.  Lelah 
and  Clayton  A.    Elisha.  the  lather  of  Mr.  Cas- 
tle, was  born  about  I7l»0,  near  Brownsville.  Md. ; 
at  10  he  enlisted  in  the  arm  v.  serving  10  months 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  went  to  Fayette  Co., 
Penn.,  when  a  voung  man.  and  there  married 
Phebe  A.  Marshall.    He  followed  the  trade  of 
shoemaker  and  dealt  in  horses  for  some  years. 
Coming  to  Crawford  County  in  1S4U.  he  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Sandusky.    In  IS18.be  removed 
to  Leesvillc.  where  lie  kept  a  boot  and  shoe 
store  and  a  shop  therewith.    He  died  May  8. 
18G 1,  leaving  two  sous.  Henry,  a  farmer  of 
Wyandot  County,  and  Daniel  ().,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

D.  C.  C  A  HILL,  lawyer.  Bucyrus,  was  born 
Nov.  2.  1832.  in  Vernon  Township,  and  is  a  son 
of  It.  W.  and  Eliza  (Cummins)  Cahill.  His 
youth  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  at  the  age  of 
20,  he,  in  the  fall  of  1852.  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  or  Wittenberg  College,  at 
Springtield.  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1850. 
ailer  which  he  spent  one  term  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.     In  1857,  he  went  back 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  completed  the  entire 
course,  except  the  formality  of  graduating. 
Owing  to  the  failing  health' of  his  father,  he 
then  took  charge  of  the  homestead.    In  the 
fall  of  1808,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  and  entered 
the  law  ollice  of  S.  B.  Harris.  Esq.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law.    He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  Dec.  20.  1800,  and  practiced  here  until 
April.  1805,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. CuL  overland,  being  nearly  six  months 
on  the  way,  arriving  there  in  September,  hav- 
ing visited" many  points  of  interest  during  the 
journey.    He  went  to  Oregon  and  held  an  office 
in  Linn  Co..  from  September.  I860,  until  April, 
1807.    He  then  returned  via  Panama  to  New 
York,  and  was  called  home  by  the  illness  of  his 
brother,  who  was  practicing  law  at  Dayton, 

t\hir>         At   tl.n  nlrwen  >.('  1  OA1    lui  rn.i  nianoil    u  Itiw 


when,  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun, 
be  received  a  painful  wound,  winch  disabled 
him  for  about  eighteen  months.    In  the  latter 
part  of  1871,  he  was  employed  by  the  Mans- 
field.  Cold  water  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad,  jo 
obtain  the  right  of  way  through  the  county. ^In 
the  spring  of  1872,  he  again  opened  a  law  office 
and  practiced  until  his  election  as  Clerk  ol  the 
Court  in  October,  taking  charge  ol  the  office  in 
February,  1874.  and  retired  in  1 •ebniary  WW, 
when  he  resumed  his  law  practice  aith h  is 
brother  Isaac  Cahill,  under  the  hrm  name  o 
Cahill  Brothers,  in  No.  7  Quinby  Block.  H«- 
was  married  in  October,  1875,  to  W»*>£± 
Juilliard,  of  Bucyrus.  who  was  born  in  BMH 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a  daughter  of John  JV 
.) uilliard.    She  came  to  Bucyrus  in  188].wbert 
she  learned  the  millinery  business  with  W* 
Jennie  L.  Anderson,  and  was  partner  for  one 
season.    Since  1808,  she  has  done  a  large  bus- 
I  iness  alone;  employing  from  six  * 
ladies  in  the  millinery  department.   M>c  I 
a  large  stock  of  millinery  and  notions. 

HEX  BY  COUTS,  farmer  and  veterinar)  sur 
I  geon  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus;  was  born  in 
Co.,  Penn.,  Julv  4,  1810.   Christian  Couto,  tM 
lather  of  Henry,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
served  three  years  in  the  American  arm) 
ing  the  Bevolutionary  war    He  rern^J 
,  Crawford  Co.  with  his  family  about  the  ear 
1821,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about 
,  12  years  of  age  ;  they  settled  hi  L. bcrty  Town 
I  ship,  southeast  of  what  is  now  Sulphur  Spring 
When  Henry  Couts  was  a  young  man,  bewcen 
the  ages  of  14  and  20.  he  would  frequent  )  w 
side  with  the  Indians,  and,  occasionally.  tM* 
I  visits  were  several  weeks  in  length.  During 
these  visits,  he  was  frequently  the  gu at  ot 
Johnny  Cake,  a  half-breed  Wyandot  India", 
whose"  father  was  a  Frenchman.    Om  MJg 
resided  at  Upper  Sandusky,  m  a  hu ,  W 
stood   near   the   Wyandot   Mission  ttjjj 
Johnny  Cake  liked  Couts,  who  ureas tonally 
practiced  at  shooting  with  the  bow  and  airo* 
with  the  two  sons  of  his  savage  friend  ;  "  J 


Ohio.  At  the  close  of  1807.  he  re  opened  a  law  would  occasionally  make  hunting  "^gJJJ 
office  in  Bucyrus  :  closed  his  office  in  Septem-    together  on  the  Honey  Creek,  Sycamore  • 

and  the  Broken  Sword.    Couts  relates  t hat A JJ 
also  spent  many  nights  with  Bill  "all\L 
of  the  chiefs.    This  Indian  read  law  and  prac 
deed  some  at  an  early  day  ;  he  lived  m  a  rani 
house,  assessed  many  articles  found  n 
homes  of  the  whites,  and  was  more  ciwl« 


ber,  1808,  and  traveled  with  his  brother,  until 
his  death,  at  San  Antonio.  Texas,  in  December 
following,  in  June,  1809,  he  returned  home 
and  resumed  his  law  practice,  in  his  present 
office,  as  the  partner  of  Judge  Thomas  Beer, 
lie  was  out  hunting  in  December  of  this  year. 
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than  Johnny  Cake  and  many  other  savages 
Walker  had  two  sisters,   with  whom  Couts 
spent  many  a  pleasant  hour.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  always  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Indians,  hut  once  he  had  a  fuss  with  one 
called  Between-the-logs.   (/outs  had  a  very  Bm 
hunting  dog,  and  this  savage  desired  to"  pur- 
chase it,  and,  while  the  Indian  was  hunting  on 
the  Broken  Sword,  he  visited  Coats  with  the  in- 
tenttoa  of  securing  the  coveted  animal.  But 
touts  didn't  Wish  to  sell  the  dog.  and  Between- 
the-logs  became  very  an^ry  about  it  ;  he  was 
intoxicated,  and.  when  Couts  entered  his  cabin 
after  conversing  with  him,  the  enraged  savage 
ran  his  knife  through  the  door  of  the  house. 
He  also  threatened  touts'  life,  and  drew  his 
gun  upon  him  several  times,  but  did  not  fire  at 
him  ;  but  he  dually  left,  vowing  to  remember 
Units  in  the  future.    Alter  he  lea.  the  owner 
of  the  dog  thought  over  the  indignities  he  had 
sunered,  and  grew  very  angry  about  it ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  Indian  several  miles,  and,  overtaking 
him,  drew  his  gun  to  shoot  the  savage,  but  the 


southwest  of  town,  al>out  1806,  where  he  ran  a 
saw-mill  until  some  two  years  since,  when  be 
sold  the  mill  privileges  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners ;  since  then,  he  has  been  farming  and 
practicing   veterinary    surgery.      Mr.  Couts 
joined  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Annapolis  in  bis 
younger  days,  and  was  a  Class-leader  for  some 
live  years.    After  he  returned  from  .Missouri, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Protestant  M.  E. 
Church,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  member  of 
the  U.  B.  congregation.    The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  father  of  the  following  children  : 
Samuel.  l>orn  April  li>,  1834;  married  to  Sarah 
A.  Nichols  March  24,  1857,  and  died  Nov.  23, 
1865;  David,  born  Nov.  4,  1835;  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Page  Co.,  Iowa,  and  married  to  Sarah 
A.  Palmer ;  John  A.,  bom  Oct.  2,  1837  ;  mar- 
ried to  Mary  A.  Borst  Nov.  29,  180*1,  and  now 
a  resident  of  Upper  Sandusky  ;  William  H.  II., 
bom  March  15,  1840;  married  to  Hatty  Mead 
Dec.  10.  1  HUH.  and  now  a  resident  of  Sandusky 
Township;  Barbara  E..  born  March  18,  1842  ; 
married  to  (ieorge  Sware,  Dec.  18,  1802,  and, 


i  "  -  ~<i'«„v,  wui  me      luuini-u    wi  wvuikv  an  ill  e,  i»ec.   10,  i  ->u_,  mm, 

cnarge  did  not  explode,  and  the  warrior  es-  .after  her  first  husband  died,  to  Jacob  Shupp; 

eaped.    Louts  says  he  was  always  glad  in  after  they  reside;  southwest  of  Bucyrus  ;  Jacob.  Iiorn 

J  ears,  that  the  gun  missed  fire.   But.  at  the  next  March  3,  1844  :  married  M  iss  Catharine  Forney 

general  muster,  Between-the-logs  attended;  he  I  Jan.  17,  1804,  and  now  resides  in  Bucyrus; 

Became  intoxicated,  and  commenced  to  abuse  Jeremiah  B.,  bom  March  12,  1840;  married 

touts,  W|,0  turned  in  and  thrashed  the  savage.  Susan  Myers,  and  is  a  plasterer  in  Bucyrus; 

touts  was  a  very  good  wrestler  in  his  younger  Frances,  bom  July  18.  1848,  and  died  in  in 

;  was  known  as  the  ''bully  Dutchman,"  1  fancy  ;  Hiram  Andrew,  born  Nov.  0,  1849,  an( 


and  one  time  gained  a  signal  victory  over  a 
man  named  Krastus  Finn,  who  challenged  any 
man  in  Capt.  Linton's  militia  company.  Couts 
rga?.,IDarriL'd  to  Sara»  Ann  Peterman  Aug.  25, 
I««  ;  she  was  born  June  22.  1818.    They  re- 
dded in  Liberty  Township  until  September, 
t»41, and  then  removed  to  Missouri,  where  they 
remained  for  al>out  twelve  months.    While  a 
resident  of  Liberty,  he  served  as  Constable 
several  terms.    When  he  returned  from  Mis- 
soun,  he  settled  in  Bucyrus.  and  followed  the 
occupation  of  teamster  lor  Henry  Converse,  and 
made  frequent  trips  between  Bucyrus  and  San- 
dusky City.    In  1840.  he  secured  a  contract  for 
carrymg  the  mail  through  the  country,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  business  for  some  eighteen  years. 
He  served  as  Street  Commissioner  and  Marshal 

0  Bucyrus  for  two  terms.    In  the  early  part 

01  1803,  he  secured  a  position  as  Veterinary 

surgeon  in  the  34th  O.  V.  C,  under  Col.  Frank-    iu  tuc  n...^-.  ,  uc  tau^m,  tue  •ullu»i»»  itmw 
m,  and  served  in  this  capacity  nearly  eighteen    and  worked  at  carpentering  for  the  two  ensuing 
onths.    He  removed  to  his  present  residence    seasons,  spending  the  winter  months  meanwhile 


i 

died  May  7.  1871  ;  Eliza  Ann,  born  April  7, 
1852.  and  died  in  infancy  ;  Sanford,  bom  Sept. 
21,  1854  ;  married  Cynthia  Dixon,  and  now  a 
resident  of  Upper  Sandusky  ;  Charles  Fremont, 
!>orti  March  2!).  1857  ;  married  to  Hattie  E. 
Mahaffey.  Nov.  12,  1878,  and  resides  southwest 
of  town.  Six  of  the  sous  mentioned  above  (all 
who  were  old  enough),  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  served 
their  country  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field ; 
their  father  was  too  old  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
but  entered  the  service  as  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

M.  C.  CUYKENDALL,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Elizabeth  (Courtright)  Cuykendall,  and  was 
born  Nov.  21,  1829,  in  Cuyahoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  lived  on  a  farm  until  his  17th  year, 
and  then  entered  Grotou  Academy,  in  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  remaining  two  years,  and  teaching 
in  the  winter  ;  he  taught  the  following  winter 
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in  teaching.    His  parents  had  died  when  he 
was  14,  leaving  him  to  battle  with  life  alone. 
In  the  winter  of  1849,  he  came  to  Plymouth, 
Richland  Co.  ;    the  following  year  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine.    In  the  spring 
of  1851,  he  entered  the  office  of  Drs.  Benscho- 
ter  &  Bevicr.  at  Plymouth,  and  continued  with 
them  until  the  spring  of  1853,  having  entered 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1851  ;  he 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1853,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Richland  Co.    In  J  uly, 
1857,  he  came  to  Bucyrus.  and  has  since  re- 
mained there,  save  the  time  spent  in  the  army. 
He  was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  3d  0.  V. 
C,  in  October,  1861.    In  July,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Cavalry 
Brigade.  Second  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  I 
Cumberland.    In  1863,  be  was  made  Medical  Di- 
rector of  two  divisions,  which  made  him  a  staff 
officer  under  Gen.  Crook.    In  December,  1864, 
he  was  mustered  out  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  He 
then  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  j 
Bucyrus.    He  has  made  a  specialty  of  surgery 
for  thirty  years,  and  is  counted  as  one  of  the* 
most  skiilful  physicians  in  the  State.    In  1875, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Diseases  of  Women,  in  the  Columbus 
Medical   College.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  also  that  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  ;  he  was  also  President  of  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Association.  He 
was  married  Jan.  29, 1854.  to  Miss  Lucy  White, 
of  Auburn  Township  ;  thev  have  one  daughter 
—Ida  W.,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carson,  of  Bucy- 
rus. 

J.  R.  CLYMKR,  attorney  at  law,  Bucyrus ; 
was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  23,  1834, 
of  English,  Irish  and  German  parentage.  The 
paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Clymer  were  among 
the  earh'  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  Hon.  George  Cly- 
mer, of  that  State,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  inventor  of 
the  Columbian  "  printing  press,  which  was  the 
first  constructed  of  iron.  His  father  is  a  cler- 
gyman, held  in  high  esteem,  and  his  mother  an 
accomplished  woman.  In  the  year  1837.  the 
family  moved  to  Westfield.  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  our  Bubject  received  the  rudimcntarv 
elements  of  his  education  in  a  log  schoolhouse. 
In  1849,  he  entered  the  Otterbein  University, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  after  use- 
He  removed  to  Galion,  Ohio,  in  1851, 


and  became  the  chosen  teacher  of  the  high 
school  and  acting  Superintendent  of  the  Union 
schools  of  that  place  for  several  years.  He 
was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk  of  Court^under 
A.  P.  VVidman,  June  18,  1859.    Mr.  Widman 
died  Nov.  30,  1860,  and  our  subject  wm  ap- 
pointed to  fill  tbc  unexpired  terra    In  iwi, 
he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Crawford 
Co.,  for  a  full  term  of  three  years,  and  re- 
elected in  1864.    After  an  official  career  oT 
six  years,  during  which  time  he  won  the 
approval  of  political  friends  and  opponent 
alike,  he  retired  from  public  office  and  pur- 
chased the  Crawford  County  J^*"*^ 
editor  and  proprietor  April  15,1868  ;  he  held 
that  position  until  April,  18H.    By  his  talents 
and  industry,  he  made  the  Forum  I 
visitor    in  every  household,  and  has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  moral  and  hterar)  tone 
of  journalism  in  this  county.    As  an  editor 
Mr  Clymer  was  distinguished  for  his  clear 
comprehension  of  questions  and  events,  be 
both  logical  and  forcible  in  expressing h  s 
ideas,  and  their  influence  is  often  recognize " 
party  platforms.    The  productions  of  his i  pen, 
n  both  prose  and  poetry,  evince  great  terse- 
ness and  practicability.  His .Journal 
|  graphs  are  frequently  copied  into  lead  ng  news- 
Sapcm  of  the  country.  He  is  also .spoken  of  as 
.  an  able  literary  critic,  and  the  selections  w men 
1  appeared  in  the  Forum  under  his  direction 
indicate  the  excellence  of  his  J™lP""»»  aI~ 
taste.    In  appreciation  of  these  «l»ttl't,^m ^ 
1874.  he  was  appointed  to  edit  all  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  (over  a  hundred  in  number)  pub 
lished  by  the  Aikens  Auxiliary  Newspaper 
Companies  of  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee.  «. 
Clymer  has  occupied  several  P°*;l,on8. f  ™. 
portancc,  all  unsought  by  him.    In  this  ^ 
nectionmaybe  mentioned  that  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Ninth  Congressional  Bism  ol 
Ohio,  at  the  Conservative  National  Convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  i860,  and  was 
also  a  Centennial  Commissioner  for  we'? 
teenth  District,   appointed  by  Gov.  WiH» 
Allen  of  Ohio.    During  his  occupanc)  ol  l a 
Clerk's  offlce,  Mr.  Clymer  began  the  sturt}  < 
law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Pl»nte.«no\ 
on  retiring  from  the  editorial  chair  «  « 
Forum,  he  entered  the  field  of  legal  rescajej, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Tiffin  Apr OJ 
1878,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Bucyrus.    As  an  advocate  and  coun 
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selor  he  has  had  signal  success,  rising  at  once 
into  prominent*  by  his  versatile  talents  and 
impressive  oratory.     He  is  an  earnest  and 
faithful  Christian  gentlemen,  being  a  commu- 
nicant of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  zeal- 
ous  worker  in  the  Sabbath  school.    He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Shaw,  of  Westlield 
Township.  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  in  August,  1856. 
Of  this  marriage  three  children  were  born,  but 
one  of  whom  is  living,  Rosellu  C.  Clymer— a 
successful    teacher    in   the   Bucyrus  Union 
Schools.     His  wife,  Mary  M.,  departed  this 
life  May  4.  1866.    He  was  re  married,  to  Miss 
Kate  K.  Franz,  in  September,  1867.    She  is 
the  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John 
rranz.of  Bucyrus.    The  fruit  of  this  happy 
union  is  three  children  -Franklin  M..  Blanche 
S.  and  Thomas  W. 

SHANNON  CLEMENTS.  Probate  Judge. 
Bucyrus;  was  born  Aug.  17.  1841,  and  is  a 
native  of  this  county  ;  he  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Eliza  Stone  Clements  ;  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Bucyrus  when  he  was  aged  6  years, 
and  educated  their  son  in  the  public  schools  ; 
his  father  was  a  native  of  Washington  Co.. 
t  cnn..  and  removed  to  Ohio  when  quite  young, 
his  parents  being  among  the  first  settlers  ;  he 
taught  school  in  his  youth,  and  was  one  of  the 

pioneer  teachers.    In  1846.  he   was   elected    membership  from  35  to  300,  having  made  250 
^r!u_.0t        C?"\nt-Y'  st'r\'"J-'  two  terms  ,  he    conversions  during  the  period  of  his  ministra- 
tions.   Lawrence,  Kan.,  became  his  home  for 
the  year  following,  and.  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  went  South,  and  was  stationed  at 
Coffeeville.  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Gal- 
veston Railroad.    This  town  had  then  been  in 
existence  some  six  months,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1,200.    Mr.  Conley  preached  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  ever  delivered  in  the  place. 
He  remained  there  two  years,  and  built  up  a 
strong,  healthy  church  organization,  his  labors 
being  blessed  abundantly.    He  was  transferred 
to  the  Northern  Ohio  Conference  in  1874.  and 
had  charge  of  the  church  at  Belleville,  Ohio. 
During  his  two-years  pastorate  here,  he  had 
140  conversions  to  the  church.    He  next  went 
to  his  old  home,  at  Sulphur  Springs,  remaining 
two  years,  where  he  was  appointed  to  his  first 
charge  (that  of  Woodbury).    His  wife's  health 
failing,  he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation 
to  the  church,  and  removed  to  Bucyrus  in  April, 
1880.    Here  he  opened  an  office  of  dentistry 
at  No.  14  Quinby  Block,  where  he  is  prepared 
to  do  all  kinds  of  mechanical  and  operative 


of  Bucyrus,  who  is  a  native  of  England.  As 
a  public  official,  Judge  Clements  is  noted  as 
upright  antl  honest,  and  he  is  a  man  univer- 
sally respected  by  the  citizens  of  Crawford  Co. 

KEY.  HEN  BY  W.  CONLEY,  dentist,  Bucy- 
rus ;  is  a  son  of  Leven  Conley,  and  was  lx>rn 
Oct.  12.  1835,  in  Liberty  Township,  thiscounty. 
He  wsis  reared  on  a  farm,  and  followed  farming 
until  his  19th  year,  having  taught  two  terms, 
also,  in  the  district  school,  in  the  meantime. 
He  entered  ML  Union  College  in  the  fall  of 
1859,  and  also  attended  Otterbein  University. 
Altogether,  he  taught  some  eleven  terms  of  the 
district  school.    Uniting  with  the  M.  E.  Church 
in  1859,  he  was  soon  afterward  licensed  to  ex- 
hort.   He  removed  to  Decatur.  111.,  in  1863, 
■nd  commenced  the  study  of  dentisUy.  After 
spending  some  two  years  there,  he  came  to 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  that  profession,  continuing  eighteen  months. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  to  the 
Northern  Ohio  Conference  in  1867,  and  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labors  at  Woodbury, 
Ohio,  and  Newcomerstown.    In  1870,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Kansas  Conference,  and  was 
stationed  at  Oswego  for  two  years.    Here  be 
did  valuable  service  in  the  vineyard,  building 
up  a  church  worth  $4,000.  and  increasing  the 


was  then  elected  Probate  Judge,  taking  charge 
in  1864,  and  has  since  practiced  law  in  Bucyrus. 
Ihe  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  post 
office  at  Crestline  when  16  years  of  age,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  mail  agent,  which 
post  he  held  until  1860.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  120th  ().  V.  I., 
under  command  of  Col.  French,  his  corps  lac- 
ing under  (Jen.  Grant ;  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Chickasaw  Bluff.  Arkansas  Post, 
£rand  Gulf,  Raymond.  Champion  Hill,  Black 

riTi  8k>>Jt>  °f  Vick8burfr  Jackson.  Miss.. 
Blakely,  Ala.,  and  other  minor  engagements; 
only  three  of  his  company  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  war;  he  was  mustered  out  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  October,  1865,  and  never, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  service  for  the 
JjM  flag,  was  he  sick,  wounded,  or  off  duty. 
He  was  clerk  for  his  father,  serving  five  years, 
and  six  years  for  Judge  Lee;  he  was  elected 
m  October,  1875,  and  re-elected  in  1878,  run- 
ning ahead  of  his  ticket  both  times.  He  was 
named,  Nov.  16,  1870.  to  Miss  Anna  Millions. 
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dentistry.  Mr.  Conlcy  was  married  to  Annie 
E.  White,  of  Liberty  Township.  Nov.  6.  1866. 
They  had  three  children— Donzcllie,  Minturn 
and"  Harrison  W..  which  last  named  died  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  aged  4  years  and  4  months.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  lias  been  a  devoted  worker 
in  the  cause  of  redemption,  and  his  labors  have 
been  blessed  with  eminent  success. 

HON.  ALLEN  CAMPBELL,  lawyer  and 
Mavor,  Bucyrus.    The  Mayor  of  BucyrtM  is  the 
son  of  William  II.  and  Esther  (Gallup)  Camp- 
bell, and  was  born  in  Voluntown.  Conn.,  Oct, 
13. 1839.  He  received  a  good  education  attend- 
ing school  at  FlaiuBeld  and  Ellington;  also 
at  normal  seminaries  in  Norwich  and  Provi- 
dence, 11.  I.    He  afterward  entered  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  house  in  Providence  as  clerk,  occu- 
pying the  position  some  fifteen  months  .  next 
he  was  book-keeper  in  the  Remington  Rille 
Works  at  Iiion,  N.  Y.,  having  previous  to  that 
time  made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  man- 
of-war  San  Jacinto,  in  search  of  the  Alabama. 
In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  came  to  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  from  there  to  Bucyrus.  where  he  soon  be- 
came book-keeper  for  the  Bucyrus  Machine 
Works,  holding  this  position  some  two  years. 
He  was  next  a  member  of  the  firm  of  D.  W. 
Twitchell  &  Co..  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  I 
continued  until  1877.    In  1878,  he  was  elected  ! 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  filling  that  office  and  car- 
rying on  at  the  same  time  a  general  insurance 
business,    ne  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  in 
April,  1880,  receiving  the  support  of  both  par- 
ties. He  was  married  in  January,  1871,  to  Eva 
Rowse.  daughter  of  Horace  Rowse.  of  Bucyrus. 
Three  children  are  the  fruits  of  this  union — 
Lillian,  Horace  and  Allen.     Siuce  his  election. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  proven  himself  a  competent 
official,  and  during  his  residence  in  this  city  he 
has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  place. 

JOHN  M.  CHESNEY,  physician  and  drug- 
gist, Bucyrus ;  was  born  May  31.  1825,  in 
Mercer  Co.,  Penn..  and  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Mahon)  Chesney.  His  early  youth 
was  passed  on  a  farm,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
his  education  was  received  at  a  district  school. 
At  the  age  of  16  years  he  entered  an  academy 
at  Jamestown,  Penn.  After  some  time  spent 
there  in  diligent  study,  he  taught  some  two 
terms  of  school,  and  then  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  brother  Robert, 
in  Shelocta,  at  the  age  of  10.   He  was  thus  en- 


cased for  three  vears,  and  practiced  in  rompuy 
with  his  brother.    He  removed  to  Ohio  in  the 
sprint  of  1847.  and  remained  with  his  brother 
at  Marseilles  for  some  six  months,  when  he  lo- 
cated  at  Huntersville,  Hardin  Co.,  and  there  vis 
ited  his  patients  on  foot  when  the  roads  were 
well  nigh  impassable  by  other  means.   Un  one 
of  these  pedestrian  trips,  he  was  lost  near  We 
Ho.r  Creek  Marsh  and  remained  there  all  nigbt, 
being  unable  to  regain  his  way.    In  the  spring 
of  1851,  he  located  in  Kenton,  Ohio  and I  re- 
mained there  some  two  years.  HettwWM* 
to  Marseilles  and  remained  until  except- 
ing three  vears  spent  in  Upper  Sandusky,  in 
January  (if  1876,  he  amoved  to  Bucyrus  and 
enga-ed  in  business  at  No.  5  Qu.nby  Block 
where  he  is  now  engaged  dealing  m  «nig»  ■»* 
books,  in  which  trade  he  receives  a  large  share 
of  the  public  patronage.    He  was  mamed  at 
Kenton  in  May.  1851.  to  Junelia  Thompson  of 
|  this  marriage  there  were  horn  live ,  drfJUj 
1  three  of  whom  survive-John  A.,  \  ill  R»J  M* 
Floy.    Dr.  Chesney  is  a  physician  of  con- 
siderablc  merit,  and  as  a  merchant  he  has itnel 
with  deserved  success,  and  stands  high  among 
the  leading  business  men  of  Bucyrus 

JOHN  CARSON,  photographer  BucjWJ, 
is  a  son  of  Robert  and  Bessie  (Katon)  Carson 
and  was  born  in  November ,1829,  m County 
Cavan.  Ireland  :  he  received  but  little  MiM* 
ins,  and.  at  the  age  of  7,  left  home  to  wo  k  M 
whatever  his  hands  found  to  do  ;  at  U»eg»« 
18,  he  came  to  America,  and  the  v>j*g* 


which  occupied  ten  weeks,  ended  at  New  lo« 
May  2,  1848;  he  went  to  New  Jerse)  and 
spent  two  years  laboring  there  on  a  tarn. ,  u 
next  went  to  New  York  and  shipped  to  M* 
Orleans,  where  be  remained  over  winur .  w 
the  spring,  he  came  up  the  river,  and  made  -.to 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Grcensburg,  where 
he  found  employment  on  the  PennsjliMin 
Central  Railroad ;  here  also  he  received  his  re- 
ligious convictions  and  became  a  'n«raD" 
tlie  M.  E.  Church;  he  then  devoted  three 
.  years  to  the  trade  of  carriage-making,  ana 
then  commenced  dagucrreotypmg  at  .nu  i  • 
ant.  Pen...;  in  about  1858,  he  came  to  Onio 
!  and   settled   in  Upper  Sandusky,  where  M 
worked  at  his  first  trade  of  camage-maKinn 
until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  w- 
lowed  the  same  business  for  some  hve  >ea«, 
he  was  for  some  time  owner  of  a  photograph 
gallery  in  Gabon,  Ohio,  but  soon  retun.«t  w 
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Bucyrus  and  established  a  gallery  in  tin- 
em!  of  the  Quinby  Block,  when-  he  is  now  lo- 
cated, with  even-  fac  ility  for  the  production  of 
good  pictures.  |K>sscssing  go«xl  taste  an<l  artis- 
tic skill     He  was  marrM-d.  in  December.  1*54. 
while  in  Grecnsburg.  Penn..  to  Miss  Zeruiali 
fetcelsmith.  of  that  place,  and  of  this  union 
there  are  living  six  children    Marv  E..  Anna 
K.,  Charles  It..  Ruhert   K  .  Frank    W  ami 
George  W.;  three  are  dead    W  illiam  K.  and 
John  R  ,  who  are  buried  in  Wyandot  Co.,  and 
Lucy  B.  in  Bucyrus.    The  parents  of  Mr.  Car 
son  were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  where  the 
father  was  a  shoemaker  and  also  a  farmer  ;  he 
raised  seven  children,  and  with  his  wife  he  re- 
moved to  this  country  and  settled  in  Albany 
N.  Y..  where  he  followed  his  trade  ;    both  of 
Mr.  Carson's  parents  remained  in  this  country 
during  their  lives.    Oct.  25,  1880.  Charles  R. 
Larson,  oldest  son  of  John  Carson,  took  charge 
of  the  photograph  gallery,  and  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent business;  he  has  enjoyed  six  vears' 
active  experience  in  the  work.' and  his"  work 
gives  evidence  of  true  artistic  taste  and  skill  ; 
careful  attention  to  details  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  taking  pictures,  and.  realizing  this.  Mr. 
Carson  has  studied  |*>sing  and  lighting  sub- 
jects, the  retouching  of  negatives  and  the  ton- 
<ng  of  pictures,  until  the  beauty  and  grace 
or  his  work  are  subjects  of  just  pride  ;  he  has 
nil  the  modern  facilities  for  taking  a  large 
variety  of  styles,  having  just  added  the  ••  Win- 
ter  and  ••  Apple  Blossom  "  scenes,  which 
among  the  latest  and  most  attractive. 

JEREMIAH  COKRKLI,  shoe  merchant, 
uueyrus  ;  was  born  May  17,  1832,  in  Adams 
Co.,  Perm.,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Lmd)  Correll  ;  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  until 
he  had  attained  his  20th  year,  in  the  meantime 
attending  school  and  acquiring  a  serviceable 
education  ;  his  parents  removed  to  Stark  Co.. 
Ohio,  when  he  was  but  2  years  old.  and  there 
ho  lived  for  the  next  twenty  live  vears  ;  in  the 
«pnng  of  I860,  he  came  to  this  county  and 
commenced  farming  in  Liberty  Township, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years  :  he  then 
u>  ^rk  Co..  where  he  remained  until 
!»<•.*.  when  he  came  to  Bm  vrus  and  started  a 
°oot  and  shoe  store  in  the  room  which  he  now 
occupies,  and  where  he  now  carries  an  exten- 
sive stock  of  boots,  shoes  and  leather  findings. 
Me  was  married,  Jan.  10.  1856.  to  Miss  Susan 
Bogen,  of  Whetstone  Township,  who  was 


are 


born  in  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1832  ;  her 
parents  removed  to  Ohio  in  1835.  and  settled 
near  Canton.  Ohio  ;  they  came  to  Crawford  Co. 
in  1848  ;  of  Mr.  Con-ell's  marriage,  there  are 
four  children  living— John  R,  William  W., 
Etha  E..  Jennie  R  ;  two  born  lo  them  are 
dead.  Mr.  Correll  is  a  mcml>er  of.  and  Deacon 
in.  the  Disciples'  Church,  is  an  upright  business 
man.  and  universally  respected. 

JONATHAN  ('ARM KAN,  fanner;   1\  O. 
Bucyrus ;  son  of  Maj.  Matthew  and  Rachel 
(Long)  Carmean  ;  was  l>orn  Dec.  0.  1834,  in 
what  is  now  Dallas  Township.  Crawford  Co.. 
Ohio.    Cntil  he  reached  his  majority,  he  re- 
mained on  his  father's  farm,  receiving,  in  the 
meantime,  an  average  school  education.  For 
two  years  after  becoming  of  age,  he  worked  his 
father's  farm,  carefully  saving  his  earnings.  In 
December.  1857.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Goodman,  of  Ross  Co..  Ohio,  and  by  her  had 
five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows  : 
Alonzo.  Dilla.  Irviu,  Eva  B.  and  Arizona.  Mr. 
Carmean  is  sufficiently  public  minded  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  county.    He  is  the  present  owner  of  493 
acres  of  fine  farming  and  grazing  land,  60  acres 
of  the  latter  being  timber.    Upon  his  farm  are 
comfortable  ami  commodious  buildings.  Since 
I860.  Mr.  Carmean  has  dealt  quite  extensively 
in  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs.    He  at  present  owns 
and  keeps  on  his  farm  800  head  of  fine  sheep. 
His  projK-rty  is  so  situated  as  to  afford  Mr. 
Carmean  a  handsome  revenue.    He  is  a  stanch 
Republican  politically,  and  has  been  so  since 
the  organization  of  that  party  ;  is  a  member  of 
Grange  No.  705  in  Bucyrus.  and  merits  and 
has  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

EMANUEL  DEARDORFF.  Bucyrus  (whose 
portrait,  appears  in  this  work,  and  that  of  his 
deceased  wife  also),  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Barbara  (Myers)  Deardorff,  and  was  born  Nov. 
0.  1805,  in  York  Co..  Penn.  He  removed  with 
his  father  to  Cumberland  Co.  when  but  2  years 
old.  Two  years  later,  his  father  died,  ami  he 
lived  on  a  farm  with  his  uncle  for  ten  years, 
when  he  commenced  working  by  the  month. 
He  continued  at  this  for  two  years,  and,  in  his 
17th  year,  went  into  a  tannery  owned  by  .lames 
Davidson,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
and  a  half  years.  He  then  worked  in  Philadel- 
phia for  one  year,  and  also  at  other  points.  In 
the  fall  of  1827,  in  company  with  his  brother-  [ 
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in-law,  George  M  jers,  he  came  to  this  county  in 
a  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  at  Pittsburgh, 
owing  to  the  roads,  they  had  to  leave  their  bed- 
ding.   On  their  arrival  here,  he  bought  38  acres 
of  land  at  $10  per  acre,  and  started  a  tannery. 
He  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and,  on 
March  13,  1828,  he  married  Elizabeth  Howen- 
stinc,  of  Cumberland  Co.    In  the  June  follow- 
ing, they  started  with  a  team  for  his  new  home 
ir/this  county,  and  arrived  here  after  a  journey 
of  fifteen  days,  and  settled  on  West  Mansfield 
street,  where  his  tannery  was  situated.  Here 
he  lived,  and  continued  his  business  until  1852, 
when  he  sold  out.  and  engaged  in  running  a 
steam  saw-mill  for  the  next  eight  years.  He 
then  traded  for  200  acres  of  land  in  Whetstone 
Township,  and  engaged  in  farming  for  ten  years. 
In  1870,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  where  he  has 
since  lived  in  retirement  from  business.    II is 
wife  died  in  June,  18(57.  anil,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1869.  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Catharine  Bcoby,  of  Carlisle.    Eleven  chil- 
dren are  living  of  the  first  marriage — Eliza, 
now  Mrs.  Wise,  of  Bucyrus  ;  John,  a  miner  of 
California  ;  Jacob  (sec  sketch) ;  Ellen,  now  Mrs. 
Dumbaugh,  of  Marion  ;  Rebecca,  of  Bucyrus  ; 
Christopher  and  Alexander,  of  Portland.  Ore. ; 
Mrs.  Martha  Bogun,  of  this  county  ;  Barbara, 
at  home  ;  George,  stone-cutter,  of  Bucyrus,  and 
Mary.    Mr.  Deardorff  is  a  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.    He  was  a  Democrat  until  the 
days  of  Fremont,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
a  Republican.    They  were  two  of  the  old  pio- 
neers of  Crawford  Co.,  whoso  names  will  ever 
be  linked  with  the  early  history,  hardships  and 
privations  so  little  known  and  feebly  compre- 
hended by  tho  present  generation.    Mrs.  Dear- 
dorff, who  has  gono  forever  from  tho  scenes  or 
so  many  trials  and  heartaches,  is  still  remem- 
bered by  her  children  and  friends  as  a  lady 
whose  portrait  is  in  every  way  worthy  to  grace 
the  pages  of  this  tale  of  the  pioneers.  Mr. 
Deardorff  still  resides  in  Bucyrus,  where  ho  is 
well  known  as  an  old  and  honored  citizen,  whose 
name  and  reputation  are  above  reproach. 

JACOB  DK.VRDOltFF,  salesman.  Bucyrus  ; 
is  the  son  of  Emanuel  Deardorff,  and  was' born 
Sept  2,  1831,  in  Bucyrus,  making  him  a  resi- 
dent of  most  half  a  century's  duration.  He 
was  given  a  good  common  education,  and,  in 
vacation,  he  worked  in  his  father's  tan-yard. 
In  1852,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  saw-mill, 
which  he  ran  for  seven  years.    He  then  went 


He 


into  partnership  with  William  Garner  in  the 
provision  trade,  continuing  in  it  some  two  years. 
He  then  retired  from  that  partnership,  and  has 
since  been  a  salesman  in  many  of  the  leading 
business  establishments  of  Bucyrus^  He  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  E.  Blair  since  May,  1> 
and  is  an  efficient  and  valuable  salesman, 
was  married,  May  15,  1856,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Garner,  of  Sharpsburg,  Penn.  They  have  one 
child-Lizzie  E..  born  April  19,  188J  He  »» 
member  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church. 

HUGH  DOBBINS  ;  P.O.  Bucyrus.  This  gen- 
tleman was  born  Feb.  11,  1830.  in  Wayne  U, 
Ohio.    He  is  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons  ana 
three  daughters,  born  to  John  and  Annie  Mc- 
Collough)  Dobbins,  both  of  whom  were  names 
of  the  '  Keystone  1  Stale.    The  father  s  peg* 
were  early  "settlers  of  Mahoning  Co.,  ami  je 
mother  s  "of  Harrison  Co.,  this  State,  rag 
were  married  in  Harrison  Co.,  but.  soon  aft  r 
this  event,  moved  to  Wayne  Co    where  die 
father  had  entered  72  acres  of  land     In  »». 
Mr.  Dobbins  entered  160  acres  of  land  in  ssj 
4,  Bucyrus  Township,  Crawford  Co  Ohio,  am  , 
two  years  later,  removed  with  his  family  to  ij 
The  entire  family  went  to  work  with  a  will,  an 
after  a  few  years  of  toil  and  economy, ,  had  w 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  wilderness  horn 
quite  nicely  improved,  and  themselves  sur 
rounded  with  conveniences  they  had 
strangers  to  on  first  coming  to  the  country 
1858,  the  parents  left  the  farm  and  mwert  w 
Bucvrus.  where  the  father  died  July  23,  W* 
The  mother  died  Sept.  14,  1880    Hugh  D*b 
bins'  youth  an.l  early  manhood  wc™ 
upon  'his  fathers  farm  and  »\ attfdl"^ 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.    Me  w 
to  Miss  Rachel  Clelami, 


been 
In 


united  in  marriage  w  pn 
Mav  10.  1855).    She  was  born  to 
Ohio.  April  30,  1S36.  and  is  the  daugl te  « 
William  and  Rachel  Cleland.  who  settled 
Vernon  Township,  this  county,  in  a  very  ca 
day.    Bight  children  have  been  born  U 
ami  Mrs.  Dobbins,  seven  of  whom  ar e  ; iei 
tog-William  J..  Curtis  L.,  Rachel  E.  A..  Hugi 
M^  Joshua  E.,  Dora  D.  anil  Pearl  B.    The  one 
deceased  was  Cora  E.    Mr.  Dobbins  owns  the 
old  homestead,  upon  which  are  good.  »»» 
tial  farm  building.    He  is  Conservative  inU» 
views,  but  usually  votes  with  the  IWW" 
party.    He  is  a  successful  farmer,  and  a  man 
respited  by  all  his  neighbors  and  scquaini 
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JACOB  DENZER,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  May  13,  1821,  in  Baden,  Germany, 
and  is  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Hester  A.  (Finfeeli) 
Denzer    In  the  fall  of  LS33,  when  he  was  13 
years  ol<|,  the  family  came  to  America,  and  to 
Bucyrus,  Crawford  Co.,  via  Sandusky  City 
where  they  remained  a  week  awaiting  a  convey- 
ance to  their  destination.     They  "bought  15 
acres  ol  timber  land  in  Liberty  Township,  and 
young  Denzer  took  his  first  lesson  in  wood- 
cbopptng  that  winter,  preparing  for  a  house  in 
the  Boring,     He  went  but  little  to  English 
school.    In  the  spring  of  1834,  he  l>cgan  work- 
ing by  the  month,  at  from  $3  to  *  1  jmt  month 
continuing  until  2.')  years  old,  and  giving  his 
wages  to  his  fathers  family  until  he  was  21 
When  at  2o,  he  began  farming  on  rented  land, 
and  kept  at  it  for  three  years.    He  was  mar- 
ru-d  March  13,  1850,  to  Miss  Matilda  McNeal. 
of  this  township,  who  was  born  Dec  (»  18>ti 
in  Huntingdon,  Peun.    They  have  eleven  chil- 
dren living,  viz.,  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Stephen  Bre- 
men of  Whetstone  Township  ;  Jennie,  at  home 
Andrew,  farmer,  of  this  township ;  Esther,  a" 
successful  teacher  in  this  township;  Simon  J„  I 
Anson  J    Ella,  Alexander,  Maggie.  Lewis  J. 
Electa  V.    Two  died  when  young-Florence 
and  an  infant  son.    After  marriage,  he  rented 
the  Bcchtel  farm  for  six  years,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  purchased  38  acres  in  this  vicinity, 
making  additions  to  it  at  different  times.  In 
1803,  he  purchased  his  present  farm,  where  he 
owns  over  400  acres,  all  made  by  his  own  en- 
ergy and  industry.    He  ran  a  saw  mill  for  ten 
icars,  working  his  farm  during  the  dav,  and,  in 
ine  busy  season,  often  running  the  mill  during 
wie  entire  night,  and  would  sometimes  fall 
asleep  Handing  up.     He  j8  MOW  CR„a,red  in 
farming  and  stock-raising  quite  extensively, 
■M  lias  made  many  improvements  in  his  farm 
and  buildings.    He  has  alwavs  been  a  Demo- 
crat, casting  his  first  vote  for  Van  Buren.  His 
father  was  born  in  Baden,  and  was  well  edu- 
cated.   He  was  a  soldier  under  the  first  Napo- 
eon  and  was  with  him  in  his  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion to  Moscow,  where  hundreds  and  thousands 
"I  his  comrades  perished.    He  was  a  farmer  in 
^ohlcoantry.    He  married  Hester  A.  Finf- 
BB»    Jour  sons  and  one  daughter  were  lK>rn 
to  tliem.    The  family  came  here  in  1833.  An- 
drew, George,  Jacob.  Mary  and  Simon  were  the 
names  of  his  children.    Two  are  l.uried  in  Up- 
"mgen,  Baden.    The  father  died  about  1840; 


the  mother,  in  October,  1876,  at  the  age  of  94 
years. 

J.  W.  DELANCY,  miller;  P.  O.  Bucyrus ; 
son  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Rice)  Delancy,  was 
bom  Aug.  20,  1833,  in  Richland  Co.,*Ohio, 
where  a  portion  of  his  youth  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  in  obtaining  an  education.    At  the 
age  of  20.  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  and  followed  the  business  for 
three  years.     In  1853,  he  entered  a  mill  at 
Crestline,  Ohio,  and  was  employed  there  some 
eighteen  months.    He  then  came  to  MeLains, 
in  which  he  worked  till  1S58,  when  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  here.  In  lS<il,hc  purchased 
a  half-interest  in  a  mill  at  North  Robinson, 
where  he  continued  three  years.     Selling  out 
here,  he  went  to  Richland  Co.,  and  purchased  a 
mill  at  Rome.    Here  he  met  with  good  success 
for  two  and  one-half  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  moved  on  the  old  homestead,  which  he 
farmed  for  two  years.    His  next  venture  was 
at  New  Washington,  where  he  bought  another 
mill  and  continued  the  business  for  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  bought  a  farm  near 
Washington,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing until  1S72,  when  he  sold  the  farm  and  be- 
came the  partner  of  S.  A.  Bowers  in  milling 
business  at  Bucyrus,  where  he  has  continued 
ever  since.    He  was  married  Oct  1.9,  1S54,  to 
Rebecca  Deardorff.  of  Bucyrus.    Two  children 
— Elisabeth  and  Ella — are  now  living;  Allio 
and  Lillie  died  when  quite  young.    Mr.  Delan- 
cy was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  God  at 
New   Washington.     He  is  a  member  of  La 
Salle  Lodge.  No.  51.  I.  0.  O.  F,  of  Bucyrus 
Lodge,  A..  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  a  Knight  of 
Honor.     He  stands  high  iu  the  estimation  of 
all  who  know  him,  and  is  a  business  man  of 
tact  and  ability. 

A.  W.  DILLER;  P.  O.  Bucyrus ;  is  a  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Lauck)  Diller,  and  was 
Iwrn  March  31,  1832,  near  Carlisle,  Penn.  His 
father  was  of  French  descent,  his  great-grand- 
father being  a  native  of  Alsace,  France,  and 
emigrated  to  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1085. 
Mr.  Diller  attended  school  in  the  winter,  and 
assisted  his  father  in  the  summer,  he  being  a 
miller.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  commenced  learn- 
ing the  carriage  trade  nt  Carlisle,  Penn.,  serv- 
ing four  years.  Iu  1851,  in  company  with  his 
father's  family,  he  came  to  Buc3-rus,  and  there 
he  entered  the  dry  goods  store  of  A.  Failor,  re- 
maining there  about  eight  months.     He  next 
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worked  as  journeyman  in  the  carriage-shop  or 
Jefferson  Norton  for  six  moutlis,  and  then 
clerked  for  a  short  time  in  the  provision  store 
of  J.  J.  Bocman.     In  1853.  he  entered  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  was  carpenter's  Mate 
on  board  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Michigan,  on  the 
Northern  Lakes.    After  two  years  naval  serv- 
ice, he  returned  to  Bucyrus,  anil  was  pattern- 
maker for  the  Eagle  Machine  Company  and 
the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works.     On  the  break- 
in^-out  of  the  war.  he  etilistcd  in  April.  1861. 
in  the  8th  O.  V.  I.,  served  four  months,  ami.  his 
term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  re-enlisted 
in  the  86th  Regiment  111.  Engineers,  as  2d 
Lieutenant.     They  were   discharged  after  a 
year's  service.     He  then  volunteered  in  the 
65th  (Scotch)  Regiment  of  Illinois,  and  was 
1st  Lieutenant  of  Co.  G.  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Harper's  Ferry.     He  was  paroled  and  sent  1 
to  Annapolis.  Md.    He  resigned  on  account,  of  j 
his  eyesight,  and  returned  to  Bucyrus.  He 
next  "became  Major  of  the  161st  Regiment  of 
Heavy  Cavalry,  and  was  in  command  of  Ft.  I 
Worth,  near  Washington  City,  for  four  months. 
After  his  discharge  he  returned  home,  and 
soon  after  went  into  the  107th  0.  V.  I.,  as  Cap- 
tain, and  was  mustered  out  at  Baltimore  at 
the  close  of  the  war.     In  1866.  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  marble  monuments  with  .1. 
0.  Sherwood.    He  next  became  traveling  agent 
for  the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works,  and  also  for 
A.  Mounett  &  Co.,  for  seven  years.     In  April. 
1870,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry 
Stuekey,  and  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
portable  engines,  castings  and  general  repairing, 
doing  a  prosperous  business,  and  employing 
from  ten  to  twenty  hands.     Mr.  Dillcr  is  a 
member  of  Bucvrus  Lodge,  and  of  La  Salle 
Lodge,  No.  51,  L  O.  0.  F.    He  has  been  a  Re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  the  party. 
He  was  married  in  1858.  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Everett,  of  Bucyrus,  liorn  in  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
They  have  four  children— Charles  F..  Kate, 
Hiram  .).  N.  and  Fennic  C. 


remained  eighteen  months,  employed  in  a  gro- 
eerv.    fa  March,  1857,  £ ***  * 
Iowa,  where  he  was  a  clerk  until  December  ol 
the  same  year.    He  then  came  to  Bucyrus  and 
entemT  into  a  partnership  with  Henry  Anthony 
i„  the  manufacture  of  beer.    This  parme«h,p 
lasted  some  eleven  months,  when  Mr.  Donnen 
wirtb's  father  purchased  the  inter**  of  Mr 
Anthony,  and  the  business  was  conducted  m 
<k hV  firm  name  of  George  Dounenwirt b* 
Son.    Mr.  Donnenwirth.  Sr..  retired  in  1  '  ' ' " 
the  firm  became  George  Donnenwirth  &  Urn. 
Frank  P.  entering  as  partn.  r.  and  I diej  are  no« 
doing  an  extensive  bus.nes^  On  >o  rf-1^ 
oursubject  was  married  to  Miss  M^JJjg 
of  Bucvrus.    He  is  at  present  a  mend* ijt 
School  Board  and  Town  Council.  aodhM  ^n 
Treasurer  of  the  township  tor  ten  u 
is  also  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board,  and  is  a 

D<SSSk   P.  DONNENWIRTH,  Bocjrj 
Georgt  ami  Magda.ena  (Roc»> 
grandparents  of  this  gentleman   were  n.Um 
of  France,  and  removed  from  tha   co,mtr>  ^ 
the  United  States  in  1827.  and  settled  n  W 
Co  Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  the  car 
1884.  when  they  came  to  this  county  an l« 
tered  land  in  Cranlierry  Tow nsh.p .  »JJJ 
the  parents  of  seven  ^^j£^  rc- 
now  living,  and  all  except  one  8ist«r;     N  ff 
sides  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  live  in  and 1  near  >* 
Washington,  this  county.     ]^Tv  ™**>t* 
seven  children  ami  father  ot  rrank  L,  *»* 
Sept.  7.  1810,  near  Strasbourg.  \™J^ye 
educated  in  the  .-ommon  schools  ot  hw " 
country,  and  when  1 5  years  of  age  « as  «ppj» 
ticed  t»  the  blacksmith  s  trade.  £ 
about  eighteen  months,  his  parents  cam 
United  States,  and  he  accompanied  the m  - 
stopped  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  some  time,  wbej 
son  found  employment  at  Ins  rade.  « 
family  resided  in  Stark  Co..  this  Marine 
was  'variously  employed.  at,,  pf 

trade  and  on  the  ( »hio  Canal.    1"  «he 


iram  .1.  N.  and  Fennic  C.  j  trade  and  on  toe  . T  "i,  I'enn  and  there 

GEORGE  DONNENWIRTH.  Jr.,  brewer.    188(1.  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  l  inn..  (M 

...  T»  l  .,  i.  _j       ..  i.:.,.,  ul.f.ii  mill  at  nis  ii«  . 

Bucyrus  ;  son  ot   deorge  Donnenwirth 


son  ot  (ieorge  Donnenwirth ;  was 
born  Jan.  28,  1885,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His 
father's  family  removed  to  New  Washington, 
Crawford  Co.,  in  1888,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  lived  until  1855.  When  15  years  of  age. 
he  commenced  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade 
with  his  father,  and  worked  at  this  some  four 
years.    He  then  went  to  Sandusky  City,  and 


he  went  to  I'llisnurgn. -r-  ,-,„• 
worked  in  a  machine-shop  and  BtPtf" 
some  time.    In  188.5.  he  came  to  Crawford 

made  his  home.    ,,e  . 
The  first  was  « 

was  iK.m  i" 
Crawford 


which  he  has  since 
been  twice  married.  The 
Sophia  Anthony,  in  1884.  Sh 
Lorraine,  France,  in  1809.  and  die. ... 
Co.,  in  1 840.    The  second  marriage  was  row 
Caroline  Derr,  Oct.  22.  1850.    She  was  born 


■d  in 
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Bawina,  Germany,  Sept.  12,  1819.  By  the  first 
marnage  there  were  ten  children,  viz. J  George 
Ac am,    Jacob,  W.lliara,  Magdalena,  Charts 

ceased     Four  children  were  the  fruits  of  the 
second  marriage,  viz.  :  Lewis  C.   Franklin  ? 
Soph..  M.  and  Caroline  M.    Arte  £  D<  nnen' 
w.rth  came  to  this  country,  and  until'  S  he 
"»"«gaged  ,n  the  mercantile  bueineaa  ami 
"Wker  at  his  trade  in  X,w  Washington  In 
JefaU  of  J855.  he  was  elected  to  KJ 
«ble  poaltk*  of  County  Treasurer,  ami  Utefet 
owmgyear  removed  to  Bucyrus.  where  h  has 
since  >«»id«d    In  the  winter  of  lulTl  he 
represents.  Crawfonl  and  Wyandot  Cos  J n  lb. 
State  Legislature     Besi.les  this,  he  haa  held  ' 

SSr^:  ';f  h0n0r  trust   in'h  , 

ewntjT.    He  was  tw.ee  elected  .Mayor  of  Buey- 

2        18  8P"kc»      -  an  official     He  , 

i3t^V0ted  With  t,,e  D^oeratic  p,"y  ' 

ht  own  nJ  ^'TDent  in  thC  'K,litit'nl  Of 
ftT£3  CM»id«">  "OUnd  He  is  one 
OT  the  prominent  men  of  the  county  and  has 
a  "led  not  a  little  in  advancing  the  best  in or Z 
of  te  people  and  industries    Frank  F  l  o, 

removed' to  r  "  3tT  of  his  Parcn^ 
educated  WhCyT  Where  hc  W!ls  raiscd  a"d 
SL  I  nni  W^20  -Vcars  of  »e  went  to 
Wv'L?1  thCre  f0U,Kl  cmPlo>ment  in  a 
orewi  r>  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his 

withM"  B,^rUf-  He  ""^  i"  ^rria"e 
w'th  M.ss  Elizabeth  Birk.  Oct  3u  1S77  She 

born  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Oct.  18 '  1856  Ther 

urrm(stldrGerdc  ™£ 

nterelt  m  fl   'f"'3'  he  P,,rd'a**«  hi.  fathers 
with  l" V,"1  ,  brcwCryand  ^s.  in  connection 
WtehW  brother  George,  since  been  engaged  in 
hat  busmess.    Thcj  are  Intelligent,  enterpris" 

is  Hi  D0IJ(>HK"Ty,  photographer,  Bucyrus 

Do !S,2!  °f  E;'Ward  and  KSu'  (Mc(Lb) 
Mugherty   ami   was   bom   in  Cannonsburg 

earn  atlVT'  W,'en,  he  comrai'"^  to  learn 
Ab?n?Sr."t,I,ff\ 11011  f0lI0We<,  U  for  veara. 
W«  n!l  UT  he  ,ell^ne<,  ^ag»errcotVping  in 
V^hmgton,  Fenn.,  and  work«l  at  the  business 
jome  eight  years.  In  1859,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
where  H  "tab,i*Jl«>  a  gallery-  in  a  building 
been  .thC  S'mi  HoU9e  now  "tand*  He  hai 
Bloeb  c^l  in  his  P1^"1  P'ace.  Qntoby 
O,ocic,  for  fifteen  years  ;  here  he  is  doing  "a 


splendid  business  and  is  a  skillful  photogra- 
pher, prong  much  attention  also  to  the  co„S, 

Siae,;nkrg,ng0fhPiCtUT  £  -ter-cloTS 
India  ink  He  has  exhibited  at  the  countv 
airs,  and  has  always  outstripped  his  com  k  i 

the  place     He  Wjl8  Inarrie),  j        ,*  ' 
-M.ss  Annie  Butts,  of  Washington  Co  pi» 

u„onhrt?,fhiSenrrc  15s*  S^«?5« 

union-*,  11a.  Blanche  and  Lulu  ;  Laura  die<l  at 
the  age  of  5.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  a  promW 
member  of  the  M.  K  Church  and  a  Tn  stee  "r 
their  organization. 

II  M.  DEAL  ;  F.  0.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of 

Dec.  26  1854.  ,n  Bucyrus;  he  attends  school 

Ohio  T\  h'S    rU'  ^  a'"1  ""tended  the 
Ohio  Wcalcyan  University  in  1875;  hc  next 
l>ecame  asa.sUmt  clerk  in  his  father  s  manu- 
factory of  smuttcrs.  remaining  in  this  position 
two  years     I„  1878.  he  l>ecame  gener/d  mln 
nger  of  the  establishment,  which  position  he 
now  holds.    They  have  about  six  hundred  local 
agencies  m  the  United  States  and  Canada;  also 
in  Niuth  America  and  London.  England  The 
-•'nan    H£*PPing  capacity  is  from  00.0(10  to 
iot000.    They  are  making  thirty-six  different 
styles  of  machines  for  cleaning  grain.  Mr. 
l  ea   is  a  partner  in  Deal  s  Improved  Wheat 
Heater,  which  has  proved  lucrative,  and  is  also 
the  manufacturer  and  sole  proprietor  of  Deal  s 
Corundum  Polisher,  a  tool  for  cutting  level- 
<ng  and  polishing  the  furrows  and  face  of  mill- 
stones,  which  has  a  precedence  among  such  in- 
vention^   He  was  married  Sept.  12,  187G  to 
JSmm.  Rowsc.  daughter  of  Horace  Bowse  of 
Bucyrus. 

H.  H.  ELLIOTT,  proprietor  of  Sims  House. 
Bucyrus ;  a  son  of  Knnion  and  Susan  (Garver) 
hlliott  was  born  Aug.  lb,  18-40.  at  Chambers- 
burg.  Fenn..  where  he  lived  until  14  years  old 
receiving  a  fair  education.    In  1855,  then  15 
I  I wirs  ot        he  came  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
I  began  as  brakeman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.   He  rose  to  the  position  of  conductor  at 
1-  years,  and  at  20  became  train  dispatcher 
on  the  Western  Division  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  where 
he  remained  some  five  years,  giving  good  satis- 
faction.   In  1865,  his  father  died?  and  he  re- 
signed and  went  home ;  subsequently  he  became 
conductor  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  position  be- 
came train  dispatcher  of  this  road,  where  he 
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continued  from  1807  to  1875.    In  the  mean- 
time he  bought  the  Montgomery  House,  at 
Chainbersburg,  Fenn.,  in  1872,  and  carried  it  on 
with  success  for  three  years.    In  1875,  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  train  dispatcher,  and  i 
bought  the  National  House,  at  York.  Peun..  the  I 
largest  hotel  in  the  city,  and  ruu  it  for  two 
years  successfully.    Iu  187C,  he  bought  the 
Taylor  Hotel,  of  Winchester,  Va„  but,  not  being 
able  to  give  it  his  personal  attentiou,  he  lost 
heavily  and  disposed  of  it  in  1878 ;  he  also 
had  Bcntz  House  at  Carlisle,  Penu.,  sold  it  with 
loss  after  one  year ;  owned  three  hotels  at  one 
time.    In  October,  1878,  he  leased  the  Sims 
House  at  Bucyrus  for  three  years,  with  priv- 
ilege of  five  years.    Under  his  management, 
I  the  Sims  has  become  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
'  the  city.    He  makes  the  comfort  of  his  guests 
I  a  personal  study,  aud  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  to 
him,  has  become  one  of  the  tine  arts.  The 
Sims  House  is  centrally  located;  has  four  fine 
sample  rooms,  and  35  light,  airy,  well-furnished 
and  comfortable  rooms.    His  table  is  furnished 
with  the  best  the  market  affords.    He  was  mar- 
ried in  October,  1862,  to  Miss  Emma  V.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Pittsburgh ;  they  have  one  child — Susie 
Ella.    In  October,  1880.  In  partnership  with  W. 
J.  Kyau,  he  bought  the  Capital  House,  at 
Galion,  Ohio,  of  which  they  are  still  proprietors. 

HIRAM  B.  EVERETT.  Street  Commissioner, 
Bucyrus ;  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  Russell  Ever- 
ett, was  bora  Sept.  4,  1833,  in  Seneca  Co.,  N- 
Y.    He  lived  on  a  farm  till  he  was  15  years  of 
age.  and  for  two  years  worked  at  the  painting 
trade.    In  March*  1854,  he  came  to  Bucyrus, 
and  formed  near  here  for  three  years,  and  then 
worked  at  house  painting  for  eight  years.  In 
18G3.  he  went  to  New  Orleans  via  New  York, 
and  became  first  mate  on  a  steamship  plying 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  he  became  Cap- 
tain of  the  Time  and  Tide,  which  was  de- 
stroyed, with  nine  other  boats,  Mr.  Everett 
being  a  witness  of  the  affair,  and,  at  the  time, 
he  secured  the  money  and  came  out  through 
the  flames.    In  1S65.  he  purchased  a  trading 
boat  called  the  Star,  of  75  tons'  capacity, 
and  ran  it  on  the  Red  River.    He  sold  it  in  the 
spring  of  186(5,  and  soon  after  purchased  an 
interest  iu  the  War  Eagle,  making  trips  to  St. 
Louis  and  Omaha,  with  Buccess.    In  June,  1867, 
he  sold  this  vessel,  and  was  taken  sick  at  St 
Louis,  being  disabled  for  three  months.  After 


recovering  somewhat,  he  went  to  Saginaw.  Mich, 
and  resumed  his  trade  of  house  painting  for  a 
vear    In  1 868.  he  went  to  W  ashington  as  « it- 
M»  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  case  of 
the  loss  of  J.  H.  Russell,  and  the  summer I» 
crtv.    When  court  adjourned,  he  resumed Ita 
trade,  in  all  some  16  months    In  Vebruary 
1878  he  returned  to  Saginaw.  Mich ,  and ^ 
at  his  trade  for  three  years.   In  Deoemora 
?873  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  has  since  then 
been  engaged  in  painting.    In  the  spring  of 
1 880.  he  wis  elected  Street  Commissioner  of  the 
city  of  Bucyrus.  and  is  "«>w  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  great  credit  Htvf» 
married.  Aug.  5.  1878.  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Keeney 


J  .'lie.    -  . 

a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Warner,  and I  wulowjt 
Edwin  Keeney.    They  have  one  ch.l  .  Thoj 
Kwing.    Mr.  Everett  has  always  been  a  l)em<> 
crat  and  was  in  favor  of  the  war  for  the  pn» 
^SES^mS,  clothier  Bucyr^This 
popular  and  wlddy^O  C^^m 
Baden,  Germany.  March  31,  18*^ ? TrWh. 
son  of  Moses  and  Esther  (^-idenbach)  hmr^ 
Until  14  years  of  age,  Mr.  hmncn  *» 
school.andat  15  he  sailed  M-^jgS 
being  upon  the  ocean  forty  days,  and  anw 
at  New  York  July  7,  1853    He  came  ina  Ow 
days  to  Fremont.  Ohio.  He 
somewhat  at  Rochester.  Ohio,  W™™* 
knowledge  of  our  language,  of  *hich  he 
entirely  ignorant  upon  his  ^^"Vf^^. 
was  a  diligent  student  aud  made  good  P*°£J  . 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  he — «J  ^ 
through  the  country  on  tootjj h«1  j*l '°  fa 
butsoon  purchased  a  horse  aud  *™  hern 

this  outfit  traveled  some  four  years  in  >«rU 


p  m  a  store  U  num.  v/.»-  -  , 
1861.  he  removed  to  Bucyrus  and  ope nefl 
store  for  the  sale  of  ready-made  cloth  ng.in  » 
room  now  occupied  by  Malic  *  f^f^ 
ing  in  that  room  some  two  mODtto,tt««£ 
ing  to  the  old  Failor  comer  until  fall,  WD*  ? 


s  present*  quarters  in  ^  \  m<i 
Quiuby  Block,  two  rooms  having  an  ai 


of  4<l 

t,  where  he  has  been  ever  •JjJ.^J 
engaged  in  the  gents"  furnishing  goous  ou>  ^ 


made  cloth 

and  has  an  immense  stock  of  rca rtj -n B  ri„„ 
ine-a  specialty  being  his  merchant  ta» 
department    The  whole  eatanlmhraent 
of  the  largest  in  Central  Ohio,  he  cmplo: 


is  one 
nriai 
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some  thirty-five  hands  in  different  branches  He 
at  oIU;  fanw  bad  two  branch  houses,  one  at 
liBin  and  another  at  Upper  Sandusky.  He  is 
one  of  the  oldest  business  men  in  his  iine  in  the 

u  Y\  AS?  ,8H7  hc  w»  m!irriw'  ^  >»iss 
Rachel  Trounstine,  or  Cincinnati.  They  have 
two  ehddrcn  -Sclina  and  Blanche.  As  a  busi- 
ness man,  Mr.  Emrich  stands  among  the  first  in 
ttueyrua,  and  he  has  an  extended  reputation  as  a 
Clothier,  which  he  justly  deserves. 

«  n      n  A  KA'rOX'  kw^r-  Ba5rrU8  ;  is  the 
son ,  of  Reason  and  Margaret  K.  (Haves,  Katon, 
ami  was  born  Noy  1 7,  1 853,  in  Holmes  Township. 
Crawford  Co.    He  was  reared  on  a  rami  and 
remained  there  until  he  reached  his  17th  vcar 
He  then  entered  Mt.  Union  College,  Stark  Co 
Ohio,  and  remained  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
returned  to  the  farm,  where  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  an  accident  which  resulted 
jn  lainene*,  I„  t|lt.  ftt„  of  1<s74  he  w,muu.IK.w, 
he  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Jacob  Serous 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  Oct.  3.  1S7G,  and 
JTO  admitted  U,  practic  e  in  District  ami  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  Suites,  by  the  Supreme 
(-our  on  Jan.  21,  1880.  ami  during  his  profes- 
s  onal  career  has  had  good  success.    For  nenrl y 

'7V('ars  ht'  **■  Part0«  wit,>  W.  B.  Richie, 
lira thls„  partnership  was  dissolved  May  14, 
'«<•••  .Mr.  Katon  has  conducted  an  extensive 
commercial  practice,  being  attorney  for  several 
njuuts.  He  is  now  Vice  President  of  the  Craw- 
torcl  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  also  City 
Sol.eitor.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
I  w  iC  io-  <*,ainlttn«-'.  <><*  Holmes  Township. 

,    3  V-       Thov  ,mve  ,hree  children— Dud- 
«y  w ..  ^  „,Pent  .„„]  G 

HENRY  ENSMIXGER,  merchant.  Bucyrus  ; 
.  w  born  in  Perry  Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  >.  IS2B.and 
is  the  son  of  David  and  Barbara  (Mewingorl 
hnsm.nger.    Cp  to  the  time  that  he  was  1 8  he 
attended  school  and  worked  on  a  farm.  At 
"ie  agc  of  25,  he  commenced  farming  in  part- 
nership.  and  so  continued  for  three  vears  he 
WW  a  farmer  iu  his  native  State  until  18tilJ. 
M*n  became  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Jefferson  Township.    He  fanned  one  year, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  opened  a  store 
|n  Partnership  with  hisbrother.  at  North  Rob- 
ls°n  ;  this  lasted  two  years,  and  was  dissolved 
\   he  death  of  his  brother.    Mr.  Ensminger 
continued  the  business  for  some  four  years. 

of  c?i  ollt  ,,is  *"°°ds  and  bought  »  f»rm 

oi  bo  acres  near  the  village,  where  he  lived  six 
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io-rT     H°  Carne  to  Buovn,«     the  spring  of 
I M<. 4,  and  opene<l  a  dry-goo<ls  store  in  No  6 
Quinhv  Rlock,  where  he  still  continues,  and  has 
a  large  and  attractive  stock  of  goods  ami  no- 
tions.   He  was  married  in  Cumberland  Co 
Penn  .  April  12.  1851.  to  Susan  Jacobs;  they 
have  four  children— Franklin  P..  Albert  M" 
Charles  E.,  Alberta  E.  and  one  child  dead. 

W.  II.  DROPOUT,  grocer  and  produce  ship- 
per,  Bucyrus;  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Oilhspie)  Drought;  wiis  Ixirn  in  FrankliirCo.. 
\  t..  March  10.  1827,  and  received  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  old  -Green  Mountain  State." 
When  about  20  years  of  age.  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  was  for  about  ten  years  employed 
on  several  of  the  railroads  in  the  Western 
States.  He  worked  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  for  nearly 
eighteen  months;  also  three  months  in  Mis- 
souri.   After  this,  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
roadmastcr  on  the  X.  M.  R.  R.,  and  also  occu- 
pied the  same  |s>sition  for  some  eighteen  months 
on  the  O.  &  M.  R.  R.;  then  for  three  years  he 
was  a  passenger  conductor  on  the  road 'between 
Chicago  and  La  Fayette,  Ind.    He  resigned 
this  position  to  accept  the  office  of  master  of 
transportation  on  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.. 
having  charge  between  Crestline  and  Chicago, 
and  continued  with  this  corporation  for  some 
two  years.    In   1800,  he  located  in  Rucvrus 
with  his  family,  ami,  in  December  of  that  year, 
purchased  the  provision  store  of  Messrs.*  Me- 
Oruw  it  Fowler,  who  were  located  at  Xo.  7 
Qninby  Block.    Mr.  Drought  has  continued 
the  business  at  this  same  stand  for  twenty 
years  :  in  after  years,  he  purchased  that  section 
of  the  block.    Several  years  since,  he  em- 
barked in  the  business  of  shipping  produce  for 
the  Eastern  market,  and  has  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive business,  chiefly  in  butter,  eggs  and 
poultry.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  mar- 
ried May  2»j.  ltC>7.  to  Miss  Nannie  K.  Flack,  of 
Washington  Co.,  Penn.;  they  were  the  parents 
of  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls — 
•James  II..  Anna  B..  Ella.  Charles  Edmund  and 
WillHT  F.    Their  daughters  are  living,  but  the 
three  sons  are  dead  ,  James  II.,  the  eldest,  died 
of  consumption.  Aug.  20.  1S7(>.  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  age.  while  in  the  West,  seeking  his 
health;  Charles  Edmund  died  Xov.  13.1874, 
aged  5  years  and  3  months  ;  and  Wilbcr  F. 
died  May  28.  187C.  in  the  7th  month  of  his  age. 
.Mr.  Drought  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
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terian  Church  of  Bucyrus,  and,  since  February,  | 
1868,  he  has  been  a  Ruling  Klder  in  that  re- 
li<*ious  socict  v  ;  lie  was  also  a  charter  member 
of  Howard  Lodge  of  the  Kuights  of  Honor, 
and  Crawford  Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

GEORCtE  A.  BEAGLE,  Bucyrus  ;  is  a  son 
of  John  and  Barbara  (Hoffman)  Beagle,  who 
were  residents  of  Lancaster  Co..  Penn. ;  his 
birth  occurred  Jan.  27,  1828  ;  his  father  was  a 
shoemaker  bv  trade  ;  about  the  year  1841,  he 
moved  his  family  to  a  place  near  Ashland,  Ohio 
 what  was  then  Richland  Co.,  but  is  now  Ash- 
land ;  the  subject  of  this  skcteh  received  but  a 
meager  education,  attending  school  until  his 
13th  year  only,  when,  coming  to  this  Slate  with 
his  father,  he  began  working  by  the  month  as 
a  farm-hand,  at  which  he  continued  for  about 
nine  years  ;  the  family  then  moved  to  this 
county,  settling  permanently  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship ;*he  then  engaged  in  work  for  six  years  as 
farmer  for  Mr.  George  Lauck,  beginuing  at  $120 
a  vear,  his  employer  raising  Ma  wages  to  $180 
a  year,  on  account  of  his  industrious  habits. 
March  26.  1857,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca  J. 
McMichael,  of  Liberty  Township ;  she  was  a 
daughter  of  David  and  Margaret  (Anderson) 
McMichael,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  families 
of  this  county  :  she  was  born  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship Sept.  30,  1834 ;  of  this  marriage,  four 
children  arc  living  — Mary  Margaret,  John 
G..  Eddie  (who  died  at  2  "years  of  age),  Ella 
J.  and  George  W. ;  the  mother  of  this  inter- 
esting family  of  children  died  April  23,  1877, 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs.   After  marriage,  Mr. 
Beagle  rented  for  eight  years,  of  Mr.  Lauck, 
the  same  farm  on  which  he  had  already  spent 
Bix  years,  meeting  with  success  as  a  farmer  un- 
til the  year  1865,  when  he  purchased  his  pres- 
ent homo  on  Poplar  street,  in  Bucyrus,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  teaming  and  farming  until 
the  year  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  serve  a 
term  as  Street  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Bu- 
cyrus.   He  is  a  member  of  Howard  Lodge,  K. 
of  H.,  a  Bemoerat  politically,  and  a  member  of 
St.  Paul's  English  Lutheran  Church. 

HON.  EBENEZER  B.  FINLEY,  lawyer, 
Bucyrus ;  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  hav- 
ing been  horn  at  Orrville,  in  Wayne  Co.,  July 
31. 1833  ;  his  earlier  years,  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  20,  were  passed  on  a  farm,  and  his 
education  waB  such  as  the  common  school  of 
the  neighborhood  afforded  ;  at  that  age  he  lea 
his  home  and  went  to  Kansas  ;  Mr.  Finley  sub- 


sequcntly  left  Kansas,  and  for  awhile  lived  in 
Illinois    for  two  years  he  taugh  school ,  M 
ton  Co.,  but.  in  1858,  with  the  desire  ot  see  eg 
more  of  the  great  regionsof  the  West,  he  weiUto 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  far  wilder  and .km 
frequented  than  now  ;  passing  the  ye»»»»° 
and  1859  there,  he  returned  to  his  nati^  hU^ 
establishing  himself  permanently  a  W 
where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  la« r,  m 
was  still  engaged  upon  his  studies  whence 
war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out ;  he  at  once  re 
c-ruited  a  company,  which  formed  a       of  the 
64th  0.  V.  1,  and  was  elected  as  Hrst  Lieuttj 
ant  ;  in  1862.  he  resigned  his  <*m*^»* 
being  admitted  to  the  bar.  commenced  be  pr« 
lice  of  his  profession  at  Bucyrus,  which  he  h» 
continued  to  the  present  time    In  lbifc  ^ £ 
Finley  was  nominated  for  the  FottjjftkW 
grcss  bv  the  Democrats,  and  elected  1 > JJ* 
5,000  majority  ;  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Sixth  Congress,  over  his  competitor,  Chart- 
Foster,  bv  upward  of  2,000  major  ty  M^'« 
lev  is  recognized  as  an  indefatigable  wortortt 
Congress,  and  gained  considerable  di,unct m 
through   his  able  speeches  «  elivered I  tot* 
House  of  Representatives.    lie  had  an  a.tcn 
tive   auditory  whenever  be  spoke,  ami 
marked  for  his  readiness  ^J^Zi 
debate,  and  for  the  clear  and ^  forcible  manner 
in  which  he  presented  his  facts  and  dedue 
tions.    Mr.  Finley  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on   Public  Expenditure, 
member  of  the  Census  Committee    He  re 
tires  from  Congress  with  the  «gJ*fJJ 
the  present  House.    He  was  ^oSdMot 
1858.  to  Miss  Emebne  C  Couamg 


18,  1H5S,  to   .uiss   niueuuc  v,.  - 
Coplev,  Summit  Co..  Ohio,  a 
Codding,  now  of  Marion,  Ohio  ;  he  hM  but  one 
child,  a  son,  Harry  M  ,  a  *><,sb,Pm.a"  d 
navv!  having  graduated  at  Annapolis,  Nd, 
June  10,  1880.  -  the 

11IRAM  FENNER.  P.  0.  Bof«L*^ 
son  of  Abraham  and  Eliza  (Pickering) 
was  l>orn  in  Pike  Co.,  Penn  July  18,  lb-  - 
lived  on  a  farm  until  his  19th  year  acqu  m£ 
in  the  meantime  but  little  education  one  J. n 
attending  school  but  nine  days    Uc  k 
farm  at  the  age  of  19,  and  went  to  leara i 
merchant-tailoring  trade,  serving  hh  UPPJJ 
ticeship  in  Kaaton,  Penn.,  and  remaining  unt 
he  was  24.    In  April,  1845,  he 
rus,  and  at  once  engaged  in  tailoring,  fcMOJJJ 
that  business  for  some  ten  years,  and  then  com 
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menced  merchant-tailoring,  beginning  with  a 
small  stock  ;  he  soon  took  in  Moses  Simon  as 
partner  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Fenner  retired, 
and  at  once  started  anew  and  continued  for 
seven   years,  retiring  in  1865,  having  been 
blessed  with  good  success,  and  all  attained  by 
his  own  efforts.    He  was  married,  April  21 
1846,  to  Elizabeth  Myers,  daughter  of  Gen 
Samuel   Myers;   they  have   four  children— 
Mary  A.  Lewis.  Samuel  L.,  who  is  a  merchant 
at  Terre  Haute.  Ind  ;  Millie,  the  wife  of  Jacob 
beiger,  of  Bucyrus.  and  Hiram  W..  a  physician 
at  Terre  Haute.    Mr.  Fenner  has  been.' and  is 
at  present.  Secretary  of  the  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, and  has  held  the  office  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  twenty  six  persons  who  or- 
ganized the  association,"  and  he  baa  t>ecn  a 
Irustce  since  1858.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a  man  of  uprightness 
and  integrity. 

H.   M.   FISH  Fit.   carpenter  and  builder, 
Mucyrus;  is  a  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Stayman)  Fisher,  and  was  born  in  Franklin 
Co..  Penn.,  Dec.  12,  1818.   While  a  boy,  he  lived 
on  a  farm  and  received  a  good  common-school 
education.    His  father  was  born  near  fJrecn- 
castle,  Penn.,  in  17S7  ;  was  a  farmer  and  also  a 
miller,  becoming  a  merchant  later  in  life;  he 
was  possessed  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
mamed  in  Pennsylvania  in  180M.  and  came  to 
Ohio  in  1828.  and  lived  here  until  his  death. 
J  lie  subject  of  our  sketch  came  with  his  parents 
here,  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  near 
Mansfield,  and  remained  until  the  death  of  the 
latter.    He  learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his 
brother  in  Mansfield,  about  1812.    In  1851,  he 
came  to  Crawford  Co..  and  worked  in  and 
around  Bucyrus.  following  his  trade,  in  com 
pany  with  his  brother.  David  Fisher,  until  1S65. 
In  L%,  and  18GB.  he  also  worked  in  Marion 
to.    He  has  been  engaged  in  carpentering  and 
bridge-building  ever  since  1851,  in  this  aiid  ad- 
joinmg  counties.    He  was   married,  Oct  29, 
ISaO,  to  Miss  Solena  Culver,  of  Richland  Co.. 
Ohio  ;  she  died  Jan.  13.  1852.    Sept.  20.  1855. 
he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Dick- 
son, of  Vernon  Township,  this  countv  ;  there  is 
one  child  of  this  family —N.  C.  Fisher.  Civil  En- 
gineer for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  stationed 
at  I  hicago.    Of  his  father  s  family,  there  are  the 
iollowing  children  living,  besides  himself—  Eliza, 
wife  of  Henry  Cook,  of  Constanline.  Mich.  ;  C. 
**•  Mistier,  Louisa,  widow  of  Joseph  Davis,  of 


Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Susannah.    Mr.  Fisher 
has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization  of 
the  party,  and  is  one  of  the  respected  and  in 
fluential  citizens  of  Bucyrus. 

CHRISTIAN  W.  FISHER,  Postmaster,  Bu 
cyrus.  is  a  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Staymau) 
Fisher,  and  was  liorn  in  Franklin  Co.,  Venn  , 
Aug.  23,  1825.    His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
young  Christian  lived  the  first  three  years  of 
his  life  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  Hi 
parents  removed  to  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  in 
1828.  and  settled  on  a  farm,  where  their  son  was 
reared,  to  work  against  the  privations  of  a  new 
and  wild  country,  and  to  struggle  against  the 
disadvantages  of  pioneer  life.    But  little  time 
could  be  spared  for  schooling  in  those  davs. 
and  the  school  houses  were  of  the  primitive 
character  described  in  other  portions  of  this 
work.     The  only  text  books  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
early  school  days  were  the  spelling  book,  and 
,  that  revered  volume,  the  Bible,  but  Mr.  Fisher, 
despite  the  barriers  which  arose  before  him  in 
the  acquirement  of  an  education,  was  a  hard 
student,  and,  at  the  age  of  20,  was  enabled  to 
teach  school.     Soon  after  his  debut  as  a  peda 
gogue.  he  entered  the  Ashland  Academy,  then 
in  charge  of  Loring  Andrews.    For  a  period  of 
several  years  he  attended  and  taught  school, 
|  and  proved  himself  a  successful  instructor.  In 
June,  1S4S,  he  removed  to  Bucyrus,  and  upon 
his  arrival  was  tendered  and  accepted  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  dry  goods  store  of  A.  Failor.  where 
he  continued  five  years.    On  the  first  day  of 
the  year  1856,  he  commenced  business  as  a 
partner  in  the  linn  of  Root.  Fisher  &  Hall, 
which  enterprise  was  successful.    The  business 
was  sold  out  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  our 
subject  accepted  a  clerical  position  under  the 
firm  of  Hall  &  Juillard.  remaining  one  year, 
when  he  purchased  a  half-interest,  and  the  bus- 
iness continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Juil- 
lard &  Fisher,  and  this  partnership  lasted  until 
1865.     In  January.  1866,  Mr.  Fisher  com 
menced  a  new  enterprise,  opening  a  genera 
store  three  doors  north  of  the  National  Bank, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Fisher  &  Lauck.  This 
was  continued  until  February,  1877.  when  he 
retired.    Feb.  1.  1870,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment  as  Postmaster  from  President  Hayes,  an 
office    the  duties  of  which  he  has  ably  dis 
charged,  and  making  himself  popular  among 
the  citizens  of  Bucyrus.    He  has  been  a  prom- 
aud  useful  member  of  society,  having 
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served  on  the  School  Board  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  Howard  Lodge, 
Knights  of  Honor,  No.  1011,  and  was  its  first 
presiding  officer;  also  its  delegate  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  was 
elected  Chaplain  of  that  IkmIv.  At  the  third 
session  he  was  elected  Grand  Dictator,  and  in 
187*  lie  retired,  becoming  Past  Grand  of  Ohio. 
He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Supreme  Lodge 
for  two  years.  Nashville  in  1878,  and  Boston  in 
1S7!>.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  May,  1852,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Lauek,  of 
Bueyrus,  and  of  this  marriage  there  are  seven 
children -Kdgar  L.,  Charles  .1..  George  P.. 
Marv  L.,  Frank  M.,  Blanche  and  Grace. 

DAVID  E.  FISH  Kit.  merchant,  Bueyrus; 
was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  March  24,  1846, 
where  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  attending  the  schools  of  that  place.  In 
the  fall  of  1880,  he  came  to  Bueyrus  to  live  with 
an  uncle,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fisher,  assisting  him  on  his 
farm  and  attending  school  one  year.    In  July. 
1862.  he  enlisted  in  the  131st  O.  V.  L,  from 
which,  after  five  months'  service,  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged.    He  then  began  clerking  in 
his  uncle's  store,  filling  a  position  there  until 
the  130th  O.  N.  G.  marched  to  the  defense  of 
the  National  Capital.    At  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  enlistment,  he  was  again  discharged 
from  the  service,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  the 
store  with  his  uncle,  C.  W.  Fisher,  until  1809. 
at  which  time  the  firm  was  changed  to  Fisher  & 
Lauek  ;  he,  however,  remaining  with  that  firm 
until  1873,  when  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  his  brother,  J.  J.  Fisher.    He  was  married 
Nov.  3,  I860,  to  Miss  Maggie  Hoover,  by  whom 
he  has  three  children — Bessie  M.,  Jay  C.  and 
infant  son.    He  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church  and  Sunday  school,  holding,  in 
the  last-named  organization,  a  resiionsible  po- 
sition. 

JAMES  G.  FRAY  Kit,  contractor.  Bueyrus. 
The  above-named  gentleman  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Grace  (Sigcrson)  Prayer;  born  April  14, 
1826,  in  Butler  Co.,  Penn.  His  youth  was 
spent  amid  the.  scenes  of  rural  life  until  14. 
when  he  went  to  the  town  of  Butler,  ami  was 
there  apprenticed  to  a  man  named  William 
Fouzer,  a  builder,  under  whose  direction,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  three  years,  he  learned  the  triple 
trade  of  brick-laying,  stone-cutting  and  plaster- 
ing.   Just  after  the  fire  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 


in  1845,  our  subject  went  there  to  follow  bis 
trade ;  but  workmen  were  so  plenty  that  a 
brick-layer  only  received  87  cents  per  day.  U 
1818  Mr  Frayer  began  building  under  t-outract, 
and  continued  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  un- 
til 1856.    In  that  year,  he  started  West;  but 
stopped  at  Bueyrus  to  visit  a  friend,  when i  ue 
was  iiersuaded  to  remain.    From  18ab  to  186-, 
his  energies  were  confined  to  the  principal  build- 
ings of  Bueyrus.    He  erected  .luring  that  period 
the  Quinby  Block,  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran 
Churches  and  several  other  large  buildings,  m 
1863.  he  was  employed  by  the  Fort  Wayne  ft 
Chicago  Railroad  Company  to  build  their  depots 
and  hotel  stands,  at  present  from  tiwtlme  to 
Allegheny  City.    In  I860,  be  erected  the  S>WJ 
Lunatic  "Asylum   at  DixmonU  Penn.. 
contains  over  two  million  brick.    In  about  869, 
he  receive.!  the  contract  for  the  brick-work  01 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Athens.  Ohio.  rtlW 
alone  contained  twelve  million  of  brick  " 
company  with  other  gentlemen  in  lbb»-wf "» 
built  the  sehoolhouses  of  OMHne,  Gabon ,  an 
Cardiimton.    In  1870.  the  firm  of  Miller,  Hsu* 
&  Sheets  was  formed,  and  have  since  bu.lt  W 
magnificent  court  houses  of  Brie,  Richland  and 
Licking  Counties.    This  firm  has  111  its  erop wj 
from  one  to  three  hundred  men.    Mr.  J  W 
was  a  member  Of  the  firm  of  B.  B.  Mcl>anal« 
&  Co..  which  was  organized  in  abont  is . , 
and  graded  six  miles  of  the  Ohio  Central  Kau- 
road.    The  same  firm  also  graded  SOdlaWKTSM 
miles  of  track  from  the  Marietta  &  t.ne.nnaW 
Railroad  to  the  eoal  mines.    The  firm  o I  t  ra 
&  Sheets  have  the  contract  for  beJWiog  MJ 
extensive  railroad  shops  of  the  Ohio  Central  at 
Bueyrus.    Feb.  8,  1850.  Mr.  Frayer  un,  ed  m 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  J.  Gamer,  (tf8W 
burg.  Penn.    Of  this  union  there  are  live  tiui- 
dren  living,  and  two  dead. 

COCHRAN  Fl'LTON.  physician  and  or  V 
gist,  Bueyrus;  is  the  son  of  Abraham 1  and 
Ann  (Smith)  Fulton,  and  was  born  in 
moreland  Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  1819;  his  yOOtfc 
was  spent  on  a  farm  and  in  hard  work 
age  of  17,  when  he  attended  select  school  ai 
Dalton.  Ohio  ;  at  the  age  of  20.  he  entered  * 
dry-goods  store  as  clerk,  and  remained  abom  » 
year  ;  having  always  had  a  taste  lor  the  stud) 
"of  medicine,  he  entered  the  office  ot  Haw  J 
Tuttle,  at  Brooktield.  Ohio,  reading  and  «»" 
ticing  for  some  five  years ;  his  next  resKlence 
was  in  Wooster.  Ohio!  where  he  remained  one 
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year.  when,  on  Nov.  14.  1845,  he  came  to 
Bueyrus;  he  immediately  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession."and  is  the  third  old- 
est practitioner  in  the  county  and  the  old- 
est active  physician  in  the  city";  lie  came  here 
without  capital,  and  soon  wasin  the  enjoyment 
of  an  extensive  practice  ;  during  the  dysentery 
epidemic  of  1852,  he  was  obliged  to  ride  day 
and  night,  and  for  three  consecutive  days  he 
never  slept,  sacrificing  his  own  comfort  and 
welfare  for  the  good  of  his  patients;  about 
18.>of  he  opened  a  drug  and  book  store  in  the 
Quinby  Block,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  W.  R. 
Clark  ;  this  partnership  lasted  some  six  years, 
when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  sold  out  his  in- 
terest to  his  partner  ;  he  commenced  business 
m  his  present  room  in  the  spring  of  1961,  and 
continued  alone  for  some  nine  years  ;  in  No- 
vember. 1870.  his  son  Melancthon  was  admit- 
ted as  partner,  and  the  business  continued 
under  the  firm  name  of  ('.  Fulton  &  Son; 
they  are  carrying  an  extensive  stock,  and  are 
doing  a  flourishing  business.  t>oth  being  men  of 
business  capacity  and  enterprise.    Mr.  Fulton 
was  married,  in  October,  1844.  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Davis,  of  Brookfield  ;  they  have  two  children 
—Anna  J.,  now  the  wife  of  Kev.  A.  S.  Milhol- 
land,  of  Uuiontown,  Penn.,  and  Melancthon. 
his  partner  in  business.    Dr.  Fulton  has  l»een  a 
prominent  citizen,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  for  several  years,  and  also  of 
the  School  Board,  of  which  body  he  was  Presi- 
dent when  the  new  building  was  erected,  and 
gave  especial  attention  to  its  consl ruction.  He 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  his  first  vote  hav- 
ing been  cast  for  Van  Buren. 

GEORGE  W.  FISH  EH.  merchant,  Bucv- 
rus ;  is  the  son  of  E.  B.  and  Lydia  (Webster) 
Fisher,  and  was  l>orn  July  23.  1*56.  in  Middle- 
town,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio  ;  'his  early  youth  was 
8|>cnt  in  this  village,  and,  when  he  was  about  7 
years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Franklin. 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  education  ;  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  commenced  to  learn  tailoring 
with  his  father,  who  is  a  skillful  cutter  and 
tailor:  in  1873.  the  family  removed  to  Tiffin. 
Ohio,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  became,  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  cutter  for  G.  H.  Corthell 
&  Co.,  at  that  time  doing  the  best  business  in 
rata  in  their  line  ;  he  continued  here  until 
18<b,  when  he  worked  in  Marion  for  six 
months  ;  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Morri- 
son on  Jan.  8,  1879.    He  was  married  to  Hat- 


tic  E.  Cook,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has 
one  son— Harry  \V„  born  Feb.  19,  1880.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  a  young  and  energetic  business  man, 
and  the  business  of  his  firm  is  prospering 
finely  ;  as  a  cutter,  he  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  in  Bucvrua. 

FREDERICK*  E.  FREY,  machinist.  Buey- 
rus ;  is  a  son  of  John  M.  and  Magdalena  (Lein- 
inger)  Frey,  and  was  bom  in  Neiderweiler, 
Baden,  Germany.  Feb.  23,  1837.    He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  10  years  commenced  a 
four  years'  course  in  the  high  school  at  Muhl- 
heiin,  where  he  graduated.    The  year  follow- 
ing he  worked  in  a  machine-shop,  but  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  arriving  there  July 
5.  1852.    He  Ijeeame  well  versed  in  our  lan- 
guage in  the  course  of  three  months,  and  soon 
became  a  clerk  in  a  store,  which  position  he 
filled  for  two  years.    His  pareuts  had  removed 
from  Germany  in  the  meantime  and  settled  in 
Huron  Co.    He  then  removed  to  their  home, 
and  was  with  them  two  years     In  December, 
1850.  he  came  to  Bueyrus  and  commenced 
work  as  a  machinist,  being  employed  by  three 
different  firms  until  1859.     In  the  following 
spring  he  became  a  resident  of  Huron  Co..  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  [x>riod  of 
ten  mouths.    In  March,  1801,  he  came  to  Bu- 
eyrus and  was  employed  in  the  shops,  of  which 
he  is  now  a  partner.    The  following  fall  saw 
him  a  partner  of  D.  I  Scheckler.  where  he  still  i 
remains,  and  is  universally  respected  as  a  man 
of  business  talent  and  of  upright  integrity.  ; 
He  was  married  Nov.  3,  1859,  to  Lucy  H. 
Houflstatter,  of  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  and  the  fol- 
lowing-named children  are  the  fruits  of  this 
union— Celia  M..  Myrta  V..  James  A.,  Ernest 
H..  Bessie  L.,  John  J..  Rena  R.,  Frederick  F. 
(deceased),  and  Imogene.    Mr.  Frey  is  a  de- 
voted and  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  Trustee, 
and   is   also  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  at  Pleasant  View.    He  is  a  man  who 
shares  largely  in  public  esteem  and  is  an  exem- 
plary citizen. 

J.  J.  FISHER,  merchant,  Bueyrus  ;  is  a  son 
of  David  and  Martha  (Cook)  Fisher,  and  was 
bom  in  Mansfield.  Ohio,  Nov.  22.  1837.  He 
attended  school  in  that  place  until  18  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  left  school  and  came  to 
Bueyrus.  where  he  was  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
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store  for  nine  years.    In  1865,  he  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  J.  A.  Schaber,  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Ohio,  and  they  there  started  a  general 
Btore.    This  enterprise  they  sold  out,  however, 
and  he  commenced  business  again,  in  company 
with  Juillard  and  Lewis  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness at  Bucyrus.    This  partnership  lasted  until 
1869,  doing  a  very  successful  business.  Mr. 
Fisher's  health  failing,  he  retired  and  spent 
some  time  on  a  farm.    In  March,  1873,  he  and 
D.  E.  Fisher  entered  into  business  together 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  J.  Fisher  &  Bro. 
Since  then  they  have  conducted  the  business 
together.     In  1871,  they  erected  the  Fisher 
Block,  a  three-story  brick  structure,  158  feet 
deep  and  23  wide.     The  first  story  is  occupied 
with  dry  goods  and  groceries,  the  basement 
with  carpets  and  queensware.    They  arc  doing 
an  immense  business,  and  are  enterprising  and 
successful  in  business.    The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  married  Sept.  17,  1865.  to  Miss 
Arena  White,  daughter  of  C.  W.  White,  of 
Dallas  Township.    He  is  an  Elder  in  St.  Paul's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a  consist- 
ent and  steadfast  Christian.    His  father.  David 
Fisher,  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  Nov. 
11,  1810.    He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
came  to  Mansfield  in  1832.    He  was  married 
there  in  1836,  and  continued   ut   his  trade 
throughout  his  life.    There  are  four  children. 
James  .1.,  Joseph  K..  John  W.  and  David  E., 
of  this  first  marriage,  are  still  living,  nis 
wife  died  in  1846.    He  was  remarried  in  18-19. 
to  Sarah  Furgeson.    They  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  D.  F.  Welsh. 
He  died  July  22,  1880,  holding  a  linn  belief  in 
the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

M.  11.  FULTON,  telegraph  operator,  Bucy- 
rus ;  son  of  George  W.  and  Harriet  (Blancbard) 
Fulton,  was  born  May  22,  1840,  at  Brighton, 
Penn.  He  attended  school  until  17,  and  then 
learned  telegraphy  in  the  Brighton  office.  In 
April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Penn.  Reserve 
Corps,  and  served  until  his  discharge  in  1862. 
He  was  wounded  by  a  musket  hall  June  27.  at 
Gaines'  Mills,  during  the  seven  day's  fight.  He 
was  here  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Hope 
Prison,  near  Libby.  After  a  confinement  of 
several  weeks,  he  was  exchauged,  and  in  1 862 
he  was  discharged.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Dranesville,  Gaines'  Mills  and 


Mechanicsburg. 


charge  he  lay  sick  on  account  of  his  wound, 
and  then  resumed  his  business,  becoming  day 
operator  at  Allegheny  City,  Penn.  Here  he 
remained  some  two  years  and  then  went  to 
Rochester,  remaining  three  years.  Next  tie 
came  to  Bucyrus,  Aug.  11.  1866,  and  has  re- 
mained  ever\since.  Nov.  30,  1871,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Kate  M.  Swingly,  daughter  ot 
Dr  Swingly.  of  Bucyrus.  Of  this  marriage 
there  are  three  children— Carrie, George  r.anu 

WILLIAM  FRANZ,  Bucyrus;  son  of  John 
and  Jane  (Burwell)  Franz,  was  born  May  «, 
1843,  in  Leesville.  Crawford  Co.     H»  youth 
up  to  his  14th  year  was  spent  on  a  farm  ana 
in  attending  district  school.     His  fathers 
family  then  removed  to  Bucyrus  and  vonng 
William  went  to  the  Bucyrus  Union  school 
until  he  was  19.    He  served  an  apprentu^h.p 
with  William  Burkhardt  in  the  watch"  akmg 
business  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  m 
bought  out  his  employer  and  continued  or 
himself.     He  next  went  to  Plymouth.  Ohio, 
and  from  there  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  en 
gaged  at  his  trade.    From  Cleveland  he  wen 
to  Meadville,  Penn..  where  he  worked  at  waicn 
making  and  repairing  until  1864,  and  in  we 
winter  of  1865.  he  came  to  Bucyrus  ami 
a  Jewelry  store  in  company  with  H 
This  business  union  lasted  some  two 
then  Mr.  Franz  went  to  Crestline  and  eiieagea 
in  the  same  business  with  Dr.  William  tope. 
In  1868,  a  fire  occasioned  them  considerate 
loss,  but  they  soon  resumed  business  and  con 
tinned  until  1869.    During  the  year  1868.  tney 
had  been  interested  in  the  invention  ot  a  khu 
tintr  machine,  and  in  November,  1869,  thej  en- 
tered into  a  business  corporation,  known  as  toe 
Bucvrus  Knitting  Machine  Works  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  family  WW 
machines.    In  1871.  the  name  was  eJ»£*V™ 
the  Franz  &  Pope  Knitting  Machine  Company, 
and  has  done  a  prosperous  business.  Da\u% 
encaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  Bint 
1878.    In  February.  1879,  Mr.  Franz  retired  to 
regain  his  health;  which  had  bMWW 
shattered.    Ho  was  married.  Jan.  22,  IW»V» 
Miss  Ahnira  M.  Campbell,  of  Bucyrus.  iney 
have  four  children— Katie  J.,  William  L.,»«- 
lie  A.  and  Jay  W.     Mr.  Franz  is  a  member  oi 
Crawford  Lodge,  No.  443 ;  of  Ivanhoe  CbapWT, 
No.  117;  Mansfield  Commandery  of 
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Knights  of  Pythias,  Demas  Lodge,  No.  108 
His  father  was  liorn  in  Hesse- Darmstadt  Ger- 
many, in  1*12,  and  diet!  Nov.  14.  1870.  He 
was  well  educated  in  his  native  land,  and  was 
in  the  army  there.     He  came  to  America  in 
18.17,  and  settled  first  in  Gabon  and  afterward 
removed  to  Leesville.     He  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Jackson  Township  for  nine  years,  and 
was  elected  Sheriff  in  18"»7.  and  served  two 
terms.     He  was  elected  Count v  Treasurer  in 
180,,  ami  served  until  his  death.     He  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  101st  O.  V.  I  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Perryville'  and 
resigned.     There  arc  five  children  living— J 
B..  of  the  St,  James  Hotel.  Mansfield  ;  William 
John  8..  of  .Marion  ;  Mrs.  Kate  ('Inner;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Kerr,  wife  of  Alexander  Kerr,  of  Holmes 
Township. 

HENRY  FLOCK,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucyrus; 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen  and  Catharine 
r  lock  ;  born  in  the  Rhcin  Province  of  Bavaria 
Uec.  14,  1815;  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  State,  and.  at  an  early  age,  was  set  to 
work  in  order  to  assist  in  supporting  the  fam- 
ily ;  the  wages  received  by  lal>orers  were  very 
low,  and  Mr.  Flock  worked  many  a  day  tor  20 
cents  ,  wood  was  scarce,  and  it  was  necessarv 
for  him  to  haul  fuel  or  fagots  nearly  ten  miles 
on  a  wheelbarrow;  consequently.' the  stoves 
were  seldom  overly  hot ;  the  peasants  were  not 
permitted  to  cut  green  timber ;  they  provided 
themselves  with  fuel  by  breaking  off  the  dead 
limbs,  and  it  was  generally  necessary  to  climb 
the  trees  to  secure  these  ;  once  Flock  became 
so  numb  with  cold  while  in  a  tree  that  he  near- 
iv  fell  to  the  ground,  and  this  fact  led  him  to 
considering  whether  he  had  not  !>ctter  emigrate 
to  America  ;  when  he  became  of  military  age. 
he  was  too  short  to  enter  the  sen-ice.  and'  they 
put  him  back  one  year,  expecting  he  would 
grow,  but,  as  he  railed  to  do  so,  they  rejected 
him  altogether.    Flock  desired  to  get  married 
and  secure  a  home ;  finding  the  outlook  in  Ba- 
varia was  not  very  promising,  he  emigrated  to 
America  in  1  WW,  and  settled  in  Bucvrus:  he 
lirst  worked  for  Abraham  Hahn.  proprietor  of 

it8  "°W  tlle  Sims  ,Iouse:  lie  remained 
with  Hahn  for  three  years,  and  received  $7.50 
each  month  ;  during  this  period,  although  he 
was  sick  six  months,  he  managed  to  save  *158  ; 
the  first  |45  of  this  amount  he  sent  to  Ger- 
many in  order  to  pay  the  passa-re  of  Miss 
Catherine  Slicker  to  America,  and.  some  two 


years  after  she  arrived  at  Bucyrus,  they  were 
married  ;  after  leaving  Halm's"  employ.  Flock 
worked  for  three  years  for  other  persons,  and 
then  acted  as  clerk  in  Pr.  Willis  Merriman's 
store  for  nearly  seven  years ;  in  March,  1853, 
he  removed  to  Wyandot,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  James  H.  Reinickcr  ;  they  embarked 
in  the  mercantile  business,  and.  after  Flock 
bought  his  partner's  inten-st,  he  continued  the 
store  until  1870.  when  he  transferred  it  to  his 
son.    While  a  resident  of  Wyandot,  he  served 
as  Postmaster  of  the  village"  for  nearly  seven- 
teen years,  and,  while  a  clerk  in  Merriman's 
store,  was  Treasurer  for  one  year  of  Bucyrus 
corporation.   In  1870.  he  settled  on  his  present 
farm  of  80  acres,  just  southeast  of  town,  where 
he  has  resided  during  the  past  decade.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Slicker  Sept. 
22.  1812  ;  this  lady  was  born  Jan.  20,  1820,  in 
Bavaria,  and,  in  1840.  emigrated  to  America 
with  Peter  Geiger  and  family  ;  the  result  of 
this  marriage  was  the  following  children  :  Mary 
Flock,  now  Mrs.  William  Welsh,  near  Wyan- 
dot; Daniel  Flock,  now  a  merchant  at  Wyan- 
dot ;  Kate  Flock,  now  Mrs.  Peter  Bair,  of  f  odd 
Township ;   Louisa  Flock,  now  Mrs.  John  B. 
Welsh,  of  Wyandot  ;    Caroline   Flock,  now 
Mrs.  John  Gordon,  of  Todd  Township;  his 
first  wife  died  Oct.  11,  1802.  and,  on  Nov.  6, 
1864.  he  was   married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Clark,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Bu- 
cyrus for  several  years ;   she  died  Jan.  25, 
1875.  and  he  was  married  to  his  present  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Lena  Hooker,  on  Oct.  11.  1877. 
Mr.  Flock  joined  the  Evangelical  Church,  in 
Bavaria,  at  the  age  of  13,  and  since  then  has 
been  an  exemplary  member  of  some  religious 
society  ;  when  he  settled  in  Bucyrus.  he  united 
with  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  which 
congregation  he  served  as  a  Deacon  for  many 
years  ;  he  is  at  present  connected  with  the  St. 
Paul's  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Bucyrus. 

DR.  JAMKS  F.  FITZS1MMONS,  physician, 
Bucyrus  ;  son  of  William  and  Ann  K.  (Holman) 
Fitzsimmons,  was  born  Sept  18,  1843,  in  Whet- 
stone Township,  in  this  countj'.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  until  19  years  of  age.  when  he 
attended  several  terms  of  school  at  Upper  San- 
dusky. In  May,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  134th 
O.  V.  I.,  and  was  discharged  in  August.  In 
the  fall  of  1864.  he  attended  the  Vermilion  In- 
stitute at  Haysville,  Ohio,  remaining  until  the 
summer  of  1865,  when  he  entered  the  office  of 
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Drs.  Ferris  &  Byron  at  Upper  Sandusky.  In 
the  winter  of  1865-66,  he  attended  his  first 
course  of  lectures  at  Charity  Hospital  Medical 
College,   Cleveland.    He  then   went  to  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  studied  and  practiced  in 
connection  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Gregg,  of  that  place, 
until  the  fall  of  186",  when  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  March.  1868,  and  resumed  his  practice 
in  Ft.  Wayne  until  the  spring  of  1871.  He 
then  wentto  Cincinnati,  spending  a  short  time 
in  that  city  in  special  practice,  when  he  was 
called  home,  on  the  illness  of  his  sister.  In 
June.  1871,  he  located  in  Bucyrus,  and  has  a 
pleasant  office  on  corner  of  East  Mansfield  and 
Walnut  streets.    Has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  published  in  the  interest  of  his  pro- 
fession :  enjovs  a  good  practice.    He  was  mar- 
rierl.  Jan.  l",  1872.  to  Miss  Ella  Ryan,  an 
adopted  daughter  of  G.  L.  Saulsbury,  late  of 
Bucyrus.    Two  children  Lave  been  born  to 
them  ;  Kalph.  born  Oct.  16.  1872 ,  Nellie,  born 
June  0,  1874.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  aud  lives  on  Warren  street,  east 
of  Disciples  Church.    Dr.  Fitzsimmons'  father 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Penn..  in  1701, 
and  was  well  educated  ;  was  County  Surveyor  of 
his  native  county.    He  was  married,  in  Novem- 
ber. 1826,  to  Ann  E.  Holman,  of  Franklin  Co., 
Penn.    He  followed  farming  until  May.  1831. 
when  they  came  to  Ohio,  driving  through  in  a 
carriage  to  Bucvrus.    He  bought  160  acres  of 
land  in  Whetstone  Township/four  miles  from 
Bucyrus.  when;  he  resided  until  his  death.  Oct. 
10. 1848,  at  the  age  of  54  years.    He  kept  post 
office  four  years.    When  he  settled  in  the 
county  there  were  but  three  other  houses  be- 
sides their  own  between  Bucyrus  and  Gabon. 
For  several  years  they  entertained  strangers, 
though  not.  strictly  speaking,  keeping  tavern. 

SAMUEL  GARNER,  blacksmith.  Bucyrus; 
son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Cook)  Garner,  was 
born  Feb.  20,  1818.  in  Pittsburgh.  Penn.  He 
went  to  school  there  until  his  15th  year,  and 
then  commenced  learning  blacksraithing  with 
John  Stewart,  serving  three  years,  when  he 
purchased  a  set  of  tools  and  started  a  shop  at 
Sharpshurg.  Penn.,  whore  he  continued  for  ten 
years  with  good  success.  His  next  point  was 
in  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a  farm 
of  1 05  acres  and  farmed,  also  working  at  his 
trade.  He  lived  here  ten  years,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864.  came  to  Bucyrus,  where,  for  three 


years,  he  was  the  partner  of  his  brother,  William. 
His  next  partnership  was  with  VanRmkle  and 
their  union  lasted  some  two  years.   8mce  men 
Mr  Garner  has  been  working  alone,  assisted  by 
his  son.    He  has  occupied  his  present  shop  lor 
fifteen  years.    It  is  situated  on  Nindusky  aye-  j 
nue.  where  he  is  doing  a  prosperous  busmtbs 
repairing  and  horseshoeing.    He  was  married 
in  July  1844,  to  Miss  Margaret  Bougher  of 
Bakerstown.  Penn.    Of  this  marriage,  there 
were  five  children-John,  Amcha.  Sarah. JIarj 
and  William.    John  was  the  "cum  °f  a  ftW 
accident  in  the  spring  of  1876    J hilehvmga 
Delaware.  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  study  oi  medi 
cine  with  Dr.  E.  H  Hyatt,  a  MM^-stone 
over  a  cavity  under  the 
falling  with  it,  one-half  crushed  him,  and  be 
died  soon  after.    He  was  a  young  JM*J 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  left  a  Wife  and I  fannl) 
to  mourn"  his  sad  and  untimely  loss    B» JJ 
wife  dying.  Mr.  Garner  was  remarried  .JM^, 
1857.  to  Miss  Delia  Chapman,  of  Athens  La 
Ohio,  a  woman  of  fine  mind,  and  more  t ban  or 
dinarv  intelligence,  possessing  ^™***JI 
ble  qualities  as  a  wife  aud  mother.    01  UM 
marriage  there  are  six  children-James  ware  . 
Charles.  Nettie,  Carrie  and  Samuel 
ner  has  been  a  hard-working,  'ndustnoua,  » 
well  lis  a  successful  business  man.    Ht  w 
member  and  class  leader  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  has  always  been  a  Rep 

REV.  JACOB  GRAESSLE.  »«CJ^' 
born  Feb.  14,  1836,  in  Wurtemberg,  Gerffltf* 
and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  SophwjmrtW 
Graessle.  He  received  »  «^t2t«S" 
cation,  and  this  was  supplemented  b}  a  con 
in  a  gymnasium.  He  also  went  to  *  ^ 
Normal  School,  called  Nuertingen  Seminar}, 


*7 


remaining  there  till  19  years  *         ^  °hi8 
taincd  a  State  certificate,  and  taughtm 
native  village  until  he  was  21  vcaraofagc. 
then  sailed  for  America,  from  Havre,  trance 
and.  after  a  voyage  of  47  days,  landed 
York,  in  August.  1857.    Having  w htijj  » 
Lancaster.  Ohio,  he  removed  tmtner, 
mained  some  eight  months.    In  the  fall  of 
became  a  teacher  in  a  private  school  at ^ 
mond.  Ind.,  and  taught  two  years  J»P 
ber,  1860,  he  entered  the  Capital  tn'versitv^ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  entered  upon  a  tn®T*  ^ 
course,  graduating  In  1862.   Hc*^  ftt 
into  the  ministry,  aud  commenced  his  iau« _ 
Sidney.  Ohio,  in  September,  being  Pastor  oi 
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John  8  Lutheran  Church  for  five  rears.  From 
this  field  of  labor,  he  came  to  Buevrus  in  1SU7 
and  has  remained  here  ever  since"  as  Pistor  of 
the  Good  Hope  Church.  He  has  established  a 
missionary  station  at  Wingert  s  Corners  which 
has  been  productive  of  much  good.  His  con- 
gregation is  at  present  one  of  the  strongest  and 
largest  in  the  town,  its  Castor  being  a  devoted 
Ud  earnest  worker.    He  was  married  in  April, 

,  \?  Lou,Ka  Fueehtemever,  of  Richmond, 
luil.  1  hey  have  seven  children  living— Kmma 
C,  Otto  L..  Ida  August  A..  Bertha,  Sophia  and 
WMlbenima  His  father  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  Mayor  of  his  village.  Both  his  par- 
ents and  seven  other  children  removed  to  this 
country,  and  Is.th  father  ami  mother  died  at 
Jacksonville.  111. 

JAMES  \V.  GAMBLE,  fanner;  CO  Bucy- 
rus  ;  ,s  the  son  of  Filson  and  Hathsheba  I  Mor- 
row) Gamble,  and  was  born  April  2!»,  IS.")!',  in 
Concord.  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.    At  the  age  of 
13,  he  came  to  this  county,  and  worked  for  two 
years  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle.  Calvin  Gamble, 
anil  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
TilT,      hved  two  -v°f»rs.    In  the  spring  of 
1S0J.  he  returned  to  Whetstone  Township,  and 
worked  for  George  Brehman  at  $20  per  month 
lor  three  years.    ()u  Oct.  21.  187:5,  he  married 
>liss  Lizzie  McCreary,  of  Bucyrus  Township. 
He  managed  a  farm  in  Vernon  Township  four 
.Years,  and.  in  1877,  moved  on  to  his  present 
p  ace  of  24U  acres,  owned  by  his  father-in-law. 
Mr.  Gamble  has  but  one  child  living— Curtis 
t»uv  l>orn  June  26.  1875.    Mal>el  (Irate  died 
at  the  age  of  8  months.    Mr.  Gamble  is  a  Re- 
publican in  polities.    Both  himself  and  wife  are 
members  of  St.  Paul  s  English  Lutheran  Church 
or  Bucyrus. 

JAMKS  GLOYD.  merchant.  Buevrus  ;  is  the 
fon  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Gloyd.  and  was 
born  Aug.  1,  1,811,  jn  Hampshire  Co..  Va  The 
flays  of  his  youth  were  spent  on  a  farm,  and 
educational  advantages  were  limited.  In 
18-1.  his  father  removeil  his  family  to  Ohio. 
Settling  in  Richland  Co..  where  Plymouth  has 
since  become  a  town  of  some  importance  ;  he 
was  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
and  his  father's  condition  in  life,  to  work  hard, 
and  was  allowed  but  little  time  for  recreation 
or  education.  Voung  James  remained  with  his 
rather  until  he  attaiued  to  his  majority,  and 
then  commenced  to  work  by  the  month  at 
meager  wages,  continuing  some  two  years,  until 


he  was  able  to  purchase  some  land  ;  he  was  a 
farmer  in  Richland  Co.  until  the  new  division 
of  the  county,  and  continued  as  a  citizen  and 
farmer  of  Vernon  Township  until  1873,  being  the 
possessor  of  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  also  managing  a  steam  saw-mill.  During 
his  residence  in  the  township,  he  was  one  of  its 
prominent  citizens,  and  for  four  years  he  kept 
a  store  at  LH>erty  Corners.   As  "a  farmer  and 
business  man  he  was  uniformly  successful.  In 
1S73.  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  and  has  been  living 
there  ever  since.    He  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
large   mercantile  establishment  of  Malic  & 
Gloyd  since  1876.  and  is  recognized  as  a  busi- 
ness man  of  ability  and  enterprise.    He  was 
first  married   March  26,  1835,  to  Charlotte 
Wethewill,  a  native  of  England  ;  of  this  mar- 
riage, five  children  survive  out  of  eight  born  to 
them— Henry,  Ira  (both  farmers  in  Missouri)  ; 
Rebecca,  wife  of  C.  G.  Malic  ;  Amy  Dickson, 
widow  of  the  late  Andrew  Dickson,  Jr.,  and 
Anna,  wife  of  Emanuel  Magner.    The  first  wife 
of  his  affections  departed   this  life  Jan.  13, 
1873,  and  April  27,  1876.  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Ruth  Plants,  widow  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Plants.    Mr.  Gloyd  is  a  business  man 
of  tact  and  commendable  enterprise,  his  deal- 
ings being  characterize*  1  with  honesty  and  up- 
rightness, and  he  has  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens* 

JAMES  B.   GORMLV.  banker.  Bucyrus; 
the  oldest  son  of  John  A.  Gormly  was  born 
November  23,  1836,  in  Bucyrus.    In  his  youth 
he  received  such  instruction  as  the  village 
schools  afforded,  until  his  17th  year,  when  he 
entered  the  store  of  his  uncle.  J.  P.  Bowman, 
for  one  year,    la  the  fall  of  1855,  he  entered 
Burtletts  Commercial  College  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  185(>.    On  his  return  homo  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  Exchange  Bank  of  this  place,  as 
teller  and  general  book-keeper.     He  performed 
these  duties  with  efficiency  from  May,  1856, 
until  June,  1851).    In  the  "latter  year.'  he  and 
his  father  organized  the  People's  Deposit  Bank, 
Aug.  1.  1859,  being  sole  proprietors.    This  in- 
stitution continued  until  May  1,  1864.    At  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bucyrus.  Mr.  Gormly  was  chosen  Cashier — a 
position  which  he  held  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  May,  1878,  when  he  was  elected 
Presideut — a  tribute  to  his  long  experience  and 
faithful  service.   From  1871  to  1875,  he  served 
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tho  Ohio  Cent,  R.  R.  Co..  in  the  double  capac- 
ity of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.    He  was  also 
Treasurer  of  the  Crawford  County  Agricultural 
Society,  from  1SG7  until  1878— a  period  of 
eleven  years.    In  May.  1859.  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with   Miss    E.    Virginia  Swingly, 
daughter  of  Dr.  F.  Swingly.    This  union  has 
been   blessed  with  three  children— Ella  K., 
Susie  K.  and  James  B.,  Jr.    Mr.  Gormly  was 
raised  a  Presbyterian,  and  has  been  Treasurer 
of  his  church  since  his  eighteenth  year.  The 
First  National  Bank,  under  the  management  of 
father  and  sons,  has  become  widely  known  as 
the  Gormly  Bank.    Within  a  period  of  teu 
years  it  has  returned  to  its  stockholders  in 
dividends  their  entire  original  investment  of 
$100,000.  besides  putting  §20.000  into  a  reserve 
fund.     The  father,  John  A.  Gormly,  whose 
portrait  appears  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Penn.,  Feb.  19,  1804.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Gormly,  an  Irish  Protestant,  who  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  177(1, 
and  came  to  America  about  1790;  settling  at 
Pittsburgh  Penn.,  where  he  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  milling.    John  A.  Gormly  was  reared 
by  pious  and  godly  parents,  whose  early  lessons 
blossomed,  and,  in  alter  years,  bore  the  fruit  of 
a  well-rounded  life  and  exalted  Christian  man- 
hood. About  1830,  he  removed  to  Brownsville, 
Penn..  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.    It  was  here  that  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Louisa  Bowman,  in  1833.  The 
result  of  this  happy  union  was  three  children — 
James  B.,  George  C.  and  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Rev. 
James  G.  D.  Find  ley.  Pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  at.  Newburg,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Gormly  was  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits 
at  Brownsville,  Penn.,  until  1830,  when  he 
removed  to  Bucyrus.    He  had  but  little  capi- 
tal at  that  time,  and  purchased  a  house  anil  lot 
on  Sandusky  avenue,  and  kept  a  small  store,  on 
the  site  of  EL  II.  Moderwell's  tin  and  stove  store. 
It  was  a  general  store  where  the  meager  wants 
of  both  the  white  and  the  red  children  of  the 
forest  were  supplied.    In  those  days,  he  and 
his  faithful  wife  came  to  know  what  toil  and 
privation  meant,  but  by  unswerving  purpose 
and  careful  management,  step  by  step  Mr. 
Gormly  became  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
Bucyrus.    He  invested  his  surplus  capital  year 
by  year,  in  the  rich  farm  lands  near  town,  until 
he  owned  over  1,000  acres,  besides  considerable 
city  property.    In  1859.  he  became  proprietor 


of  the  People's  Deposit  Bank  of  this  place, 
which  continued  in  successful  operation  until 
18G4.  at  which  time  he  was  elected  President  ot 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Bucyrus,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  and  to  him  that 


tin,  . 

life  and  character.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  church  affairs,  and  in  the  year  1838  he  was 
elected  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbjtenan 
Church,  and  chosen  by  the  Preshytery  of  Belle- 
foutaine  Lav  Commissioner  to  the  Genera  A* 
semblv.  which  met  at  Brooklyn.  N.  ,  »  Jg» 
His  faithful  wife  departed  this  lite  May  b A^-, 
and  he  passed  away  peacefully  May  8,  1878.  ra 
the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

GEORGE  C.  GORMLY.  Cashier  of  Firs 
National  Bank,  Bucyrus.    The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  second  son  of  John  A.  Uormij- 
The  maiden  name  of  his  '"other  was  Loui«B- 
Bowman.    He  was  born  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
1841.  in  Bucyrus.    In  his  19th  year,  he  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course  of  this  place  ana 
in  the  full  of  I860,  he  entered  the  trwhmM 
class  of  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg.  rem- 
He  graduated  from  this  institution  in  » 
18.14.  receiving  first  honors  as  the  essayist  o 
his  society.    On  his  return  to  Bucyrus.  he  en 
tern!  the  'First  National  Bank  as  teller^ f£ 
sition  which  he  held  until  187b\  when  be** 
promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  cjsd £ 
In  1878,  he  was  elected  cash.cr--a  V™««"™ 
Which  his  tlfVen  vcars  of  faithful  "^J? 
eminently  fitted  him.    He  has  ^JucteJ  » 
general  insurance  business  since  I8b9.  and'  j 
Treasurer  of  the  Crawford  County  ^^JJ* 
Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  Joint  I 
pany."  He  is  one  of  the  Trustees .of  the 0»k 
wool  Cemetery,  and  also  served  his  part;  as  • 
member  of  the  Central  Committee    He  u  ..tea 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  18b*  an lb» 
been  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  ^abbath 
school  for  tea  years.  On  Jan.  \  \«™onh 
united  his  fortunes  with  Sarah  A.  Wan  ^ 
child  of  Hon.  C.  K.  Ward.    Of  this  marn^c 
two  children  were  bora— Grade  W   w»rt  ',oa 

Clark  Gormly.  ,„„nii- 
OSWALD  E.  GRAY  ELL,  carnage  mam. 
facturer,  Bucyrus;  son  of  Thomas  0*1* «*j 
(Keys)  Gravell,  was  born  Sept.  U  l**4' 
Hollidaysburg,  Pen,,.,  and  «wjH*»l 
when  but  one  year  old,  to  Upper  v 
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dusky,  Ohio.    He  lived  tbere  until  grown  ;  go- 
ing to  school  until  is  years  old— part  of  the 
time  with  Indians— in  the  old  council  house, 
until  t  was  burned.    In  May.  1861.  he  volun- 
tecred  in  Co.  I),  15th  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  through 
the  war ;  was  m  some  twentv  general  en**a>re- 
ments,  including  Shiloh,  MiJrfrecsboro  (where 
be  was  a  prisoner  for  a  few  minutes),  Nash- 
ville Mission  Ridge,  Cbickamauga.  and  all  the 
battles  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign  ;  was  wounded 
m  the  right  arm  by  a  shell,  at  Burnt  Hickory 
in  Georgm.  for  which  he  now  draws  a  pension 
He  was  mustered  out  at  Columbus,  in  I>«cml>er, 
18ba  and  afterward  travele<l  over  the  States 
or  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  returning  to  Bucyrus  in  18G8 
where  he  learned  carriage-making:  with  Jeffer- 
son .Norton,  serving  for  two  years.    He  worked 
lor  a  tune  at  Mansfield  and  Kenton  ;  in  the  lat- 

T  8tarted  in  bu8'nt*8,  and  continued 

it  until  18,  b,  when,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton 
ae  came  to  Buoyrus  and  managed  the  business 
lor  one  year,  and  in  1877,  became  the  proprietor, 
bmce  then  he  has  done  a  large  business  in  man- 
ufacturing carriages,  buggies  and  spring  wagons. 
He  was  murrie(1  QeL  2   m.,   u>  g££ 

Norton,  eldest  daughter  of  Jefferson  Norton. 
Mas  one  son,  Lcroy.  living ;  another  son  El- 
mer, died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  Demas  Lodge,  No.  108,  Knights  of 

1  i  Unas.    His  wife's  father,  Jefferson  Norton 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Norton,  the  Hrst  settler  of 
JJueyrus.    He  was  a  carriage-maker  bv  trade, 
and  for  over  twenty  five  years  the  leading  rae- 

2  ^  Une  in  the  town  IIe  died  Aug. 
m  \Q'-.:  Uc  marril'd  Eleanor  M.  Bvron,  May 
inf„nV     v,nd  h^  9ix  children-Mary  died  in 

.fancy:  Mora,  Hattie,  Charles,  Fernando  and 
iTl  r  *,ora,ma"-i«l  O-  K-  Oravell,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch ;  Hattie  married  Joseph 
»oure;  the  sous  are  residents  of  Bucyrus. 
Ihe  mother  is  still  living,  and  makes  her  home 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Boure,  at  Upper  San- 

JOHN  HOPLEY,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
« ucyrus  Journal,  Bucynis,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hopley 
whose  portrait  appears  in  this  work,  came  to 
Mucyrus  in  the  spring  of  185G,  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools, 
"e 's  by  birth  an  Englishman,  although  he  was 
naturalized  many  years  ago,  and  has  long  been 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country.    His  paternal  ancestors  were 


sulwtantial  farmers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
England    His  father  was  a  Surgeon  in  the 
English  navy,  and  in  private  life,  first  a  practic- 
ing surgeon  at  Whitstablc.  a  small  sea^oast 
village  in  Kent,  and  afterward  at  Lewes,  in 
Sussex,  one  of  the  most  venerable  towns  in 
England.    His   mother's  ancestors  were  for 
many  generations  distinguished  dignitaries  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  has  the  genea- 
logical tables  of  their  descent  for  hundreds  of 
years  back.    Mr.  Hopley  was  born  at  Whitsta- 
ble  May  21.  1821,  but  his  parents  removed  to 
Lewes  while  he  was  yet  an  infant    He  finished 
his  education  at  the  "Royal  Naval  College,  then 
at  Camlwrwell  iu  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a 
suburb  of  I,ondon,  now  at  New  Cross  in  the 
same  county.    It  was  an  institution  for  the  sons 
of  naval  officers,  and,  although  not  licensed  to 
confer  degrees,  the  course  of  education  was 
very  extensive  and  thorough,  embracing  a  course 
as  comprehensive  and  as  high  as  any  college 
course  in  the  country.    The  institution  received 
HHO  pupils,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  college. 
The  Roll  system  of  education  was  adopted  ;  it 
comprehends  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  large 
classes  by  the  aid  of  the  best  pupils  acting  as 
monitors,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Monitorial  system.    It  was,  therefore,  although 
not  by  design,  a  Normal  School,  and  it  afforded 
to  the  monitors  at  the  head  of  their  classes  a 
large  experience  in  the  art  and  duties  of  teach- 
ing.   Although  Mr.  Hopley,  as  a  boy,  excelled 
in  many  of  the  sports  of  the  play -ground,  he 
was  never  an  idler  at  his  studies.    He  was  a 
constant  contestant  for  the  head  of  his  various 
classes,  frequently  standing  first  and  acting  as 
head-monitor  for  weeks  together.    He  thus 
early  acquired  the  art  of  teaching,  which  after- 
ward contributed  to  his  reputation  as  a  teacher 
in  this  country.    About  the  close  of  his  term 
as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  he  was 
made  a  teacher,  and  continued  in  the  institution 
for  some  years  in  this  capacity.    In  1842,  soon 
after  he  became  of  age,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  mother's  brother.  John  R.  Prat, 
Esq.,  of  Zanesville.  Ohio,  and  went  into  his 
store  as  clerk.    He  continued  clerking  until  the 
fall  of  1844,  when  he  commenced  to  teach 
school  with  a  view  to  reading  1  aw.    But  he  was 
earnest  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  the  better 
he  became  known  as  a  teacher,  the  larger  were 
the  schools  he  taught  and  the  more  time  he  de- 
voted  to  them,  thus   making  his  progress 
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through  the  elementary  law  books  very  slow. 
In  1845.  he  removed  to  Logan.  Hocking  Co.. 
where  he  indueetl  the  School  Directors  U>  estab- 
lish graded  schools  ;  these  were  among  the  lirst 
in  Ohio,  anil  they  were  a  great  success.  Iu 
1848.  he  married,  at  Logan.  Miss  Georgiana 
Rochester,  fourth  daughter  of  John  Rochester, 
Esq.,  and,  desiring  to  study  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety under  the  system  of  slavery,  he  went  to 
the  South  to  teach.    He  had  schools  at  Yellow 
Creek,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Tenn..  also,  near 
Elkton,  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  and  also  at  New  Provi- 
dence, near  Clarksviile,  Tenn..  from  which  place, 
at  the  close  of  1852.  he  returned  to  Logan,  and 
taught  there  for  three  years.    The  present  sys- 
tem of  school  supervision  had  been  inaugurated 
in  his  absence,  and  he  resumed  his  duties  at  Lo- 
gau  as  Supervisor  of  theschools,  which,  however, 
were  scattered  over  the  village,  as  closely  to- 
gether as  rooms,  far  from  suitable,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  them.    In  1855,  he  removed  to 
Columbus  to  take  the  position  of  teacher  of 
Mathematics  and  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  in 
what  was  then  known  as  Granger's  Commercial 
College.    Alter,  however,  about  six  months  of 
labor  iu  this  new  sphere,  he  found  the-  college. " 
so  called,  a  very  unstable  institution,  and  he  left 
it  to  take  charge  of  a  fractional  term  of  the 
Wellsville  Union  Schools,  from  which  place  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Bueyrus.  arriving 
on  Saturday,  12th  of  April,  ISoti."  The  schools 
were  at  that  time  comparatively  in  their  infancy 
as  union  schools,  ami  were  far  from  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.    Mr.  Ilopley.  however, 
prosecuted  his  new  duties  with  his  usual  thor- 
oughness, industry  and  zeal,  and  soon  made  them 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.   In  1S58,  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  A.  M.  Jackson.  Esq.,  for  a 
year,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  he  opened  an  ollice  by 
himself,  and  practiced,  with  encouraging  success 
until  the  close  of  July,  1862,  when  he  went  to 
Kngland  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Alsop.on 
professional  business.    Upon  his  return  in  Oc- 
tober, he  found    the  law  practice  almost  de- 
stroyed for  the  time  Wing  ;  scarcely  any  cases 
were  tried.    In  nearly  all,  either  one  of  the  par- 
ties, or  some  important  witness,  was  in  the 
army.    In  this  emergency,  he  obtained  from 
Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  "of  the  Treasury,  an 
appointment  to  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the 
Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.    Soon  after. 


by  special  order  of  the  Secretary,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary's  own  office.  He  then 
had  a  desk  in  the  library  of  the  Treasury,  and 
commenced  a  thorough  study  of  finances,  em- 
ploying his  pen  effectively  in  sustaining  tin- 
financial  policy  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  banks.  When  the  national 
hank  hill  became  a  law.  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Bureau.  Hon.  Hngli 
McCulloch  was  then  Comptroller  of  the  lur- 
he  placed  Mr.  Ilopley  in  charge  ol 

This  m- 


rency.  and 

the  statistical  division  of  the  bureau 
eluded  the  examination  of  the  regular  reports 
required  by  law  of  the  banks,  and  ol  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  Bank  Examiners.    In  th» 
position,  it  frequently  became  his  duty  to  Va- 
nish distinguished  memliers  of  Congress  wuu 
such  data  for  their  speeches  on  financial  ques- 
tions as  made  them  distinguished.    In  18o*i 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  » l"r£':.1,au*n  " 
New  York.    1  n  1 he  returned  to  W  aslnng- 
ton.  in  a  private  capacity  for  his  employer,  and 
was  appointed  National  Bank  Examiner  for:  I 
the  Southern  States,  except  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.    Kansas  was  afterward  a;l.u  , 
and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  la  Hot 
1  Still.    Having  completed  the  examination  oi 
the  list  of  banks,  he  returned  to  Bucynw, « » 
in  September.  18G7.  he  purchased  the  natl-ui- 
the  Bucvrus  Journal  of  the  senior 
for $2,000.  It*"3 


Esq.. 


berest  in 

editor.  J.  0.  Robin:-.. 

at  that  time  conducted  by  the  brothers  Mes*r* 
James  and  Ralph  Robinson.    In  May.  l»w>> ' 
was  arranged  for  Mr.  Ralph  Robinson  to  st» 
out  to  John  Murkee.  Est,.,  of  whom  Mr.  Hopii) 
the  same  .lav  purchased  the  other  half-mter^ 
for  12,000.   "Although  he  entered  upon  journal; 
ism  only  as  a  temporary  resource,  preluni" sg 
to  returning  to  the  practice  of  the  law  } 
soon  became  aljsorbed  in  his  new  protest  oi n 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.    In  AUfc . 
1870.  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  1  ostinasi  r, 
and  retained  the  office  until  January  1 
still  continues  to  edit  the  Journal.    Hw  lai.n>> 
is  as  follows  :    Charles  Rochester.  John 
ward.  Thomas  (who  died  in  infancy),  1 
Urat.  Mary  Catherine,  Georgian*  Khzo.  H.rr  i 
Kvaline,  James  Richard.  Frank  Lewes  ami  • 


K<1- 


all.  of  whom  nine 


Vel 


scph  William,  ten  in 
living. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Bucvrus  ,  is  a 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  where  his  birth 
April  21,  1S22.    His  parents.  Jacob  and  ».ir 


native  of 
occurml 
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garet  (Orr)  Holmes.  were  sober  and  intelligent 
|»eople,  and  both  wort-  natives  of  the  Keystone 
Mate.    A  few  years  after  their  birth,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  war  of  1812.  thev  were  taken  by 
their  respective  parents  to  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio, 
whore  they  were  raised  and  where  thev  were 
subsequently  married.    Soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, in  1821,  they  removed  to   Holmes  Co.. 
anil,  after  remaining  there  about  two  years  left 
and  located  in  Richland  Co.    Here 'thev  fob 
lowed  the  not  unusual  occupation  of  farming 
nntll  1833,  at  which  time  they  came  to  Craw- 
ford  Co..  locating  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  .Stewart  farm,  in  .Jackson  Township.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  sons  ami  two  daughters 
a  1  of  whom  are  yet  living.    The  mother  died 
about  a  year  after  coming  to  the  county,  but 
the  lather  is  yet  spared  and  has  reached  the 
unusual  age  of  95  years.    The  father  was  a 
tidier  in  the  war  of   1812,  ami  served  his 
country  with  distinction.   I  [e  bet  ■aine  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  all  the  details  and  perplexities 
ol  pioneer  life,  and  a  complete  record  of  his 
eventful  days  would  be  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
»is  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared 
on  the  larm.  receiving  but  a  limited  early  edu- 
cation.   At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  carpenter,  and.  after  learning  that  trade, 
followed  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for 
about  fifteen  years.    When  the  last  war  broke 
out  and  the  Government  began  buying  horses 
for  its  cavalry.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  a  good 
judge  of  horses,  bought  large  numbers,  over  a 
range  of  several  counties,  and  then  gold  them 
to  the  various  Quartermasters  of  the  army  who 
were  authorized  to  purchase.    In  this  mannei 
a  profit  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  real- 
ized m  a  short  time.    After  the  war  he  kept  a 
hotel  for  a  short  time,  at  Lccsville.  Crawford 
to  ,  and  n  few  yeart  Inter  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Infirmary.  Subsequent- 
ly he  resided  two  years  in  Crestline,  where  he 
Kept  a  livery  stable.    His  thorough  knowledge 
?   ",.0rT  ,,(>sl'  "  has,  to  some  extent,  shaped 
his  hle-lalK.rs.     Himself  and  family  are  at 
present  residing  in  Bucyrus.    He  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  .J.  Morrow  Nov.  2.  1854.  This 
lady  is  a  native  of  Crawford  Co.  her  birth  oc- 
curring Aug.  24,  1 834.    She  is  the  daughter  of 
•Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Seanor)  Morrow,  natives 
ol  W  estmorelaml  Co..  Penn  ,  where  thev  were 
married  and  resided  until  18:«,  when  they 
came  to  Crawford  Co..  locating  in  Jackson 


Township.  They  were  the  parents  of  fifteen 
children,  and  eleven  are  yet  living.  The 
mother  died  in  1872,  and  the  father  two  years 
later.  Mr.  Morrow  was  a  stone  cutter  and  a 
mason,  and  followed  these  occupations  through- 
out  life.  A  family  of  four  children  has  been 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes.  Mary  K.  and 
William  W.  are  living,  and  Ella  Beatrice  and 
Oliver  H.  are  dead.  '  Lizzie"  and  "Willie" 
have  been  educated  at  the  country  schools, 
where  their  parents  formerly  resided,  at  the 
Crestline  schools,  and,  finally,  at  the  fine  schools 
in  Bucyrus.  They  are  both  living  with  their 
parents  at  the  county  seat, 

HOLM  &  GARNER,  Bucyrus.    This  firm  is 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Crawford  and 
adjoining  counties.    Though  young  men.  they 
have,   by   close  attention  to   business  and 
straight  business  habits,  placed  themselves  in 
the  front  rank  of  cigar-makers.    They  both  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion, and,  when  yet  boys,  entered  the  cigar 
store  of  Mr.  Horn,  of  Bucyrus.  where  they 
learned  the  business,  and.  in  1878.  formed  a 
partnership  and  l>egan  business  for  themselves. 
They  manufacture  "  Palmer's  Choice,"  one  of 
the  best  10-cent  cigars  in  the  market;  their 
•  II.  &  G.,"  •  Nox  Aall,"  •  All  the  Go,"  and  "  <  )ur 
Choice.'"  all  5-ceut  cigars,  are  second  to  none 
in  the  trade.    They  use  only  the  best  stock  in 
the  filling  and  wrappers  of  these  cigars,  and.  in 
this  way.  have  secured  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  cigar-men  of  Central  Ohio.  Mr. 
Holm  was  born  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  July  R,  1855; 
he  is  one  of  a  family  of  five  children  born  to 
Abraham  and  Jane  (  Haish)  Holm,  the  former  a 
native  of  Clarion  Co..  Penn.,  and  the  latter 
of  Baden,  Germany.  The  mother's  people  came 
to  this  country  in  1827,  and  settled  in  Holmes 
Township  ;  the  father  came  to  the  county  about  I 
one;  year  later,  and  was  married  here.    He  was 
an  educated  man,  and.  in  early  days,  taught 
school  in  different  portions  of  the  county.  He 
was  also  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  State  militia 
for  a  number  of  years,  l>esides  holding  other  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust  in  Bucyrus  and  Craw- 
ford Co.   He  died  April  14.  1878.   His  wife  sur- 
vives him,  and  resides  in  Bucyrus.  Mr.  Garner 
was  born  Oct.  2.  1851),  in  Allegheny  Co..  Penn.; 
his  parents.  William  and  Rosa  (Briar)  Garner, 
were  both  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  They 
came  to  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  in  I860,  where  they 
have  since  resided.    Mr.  Garner,  of  the  firm  of 
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Holm  &  Gamer,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Caroline  Berkdorf.  a  native  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  in  1874.  They  have  one  child-  Nellie 
May.  Messrs.  Holm  &  Garner  are  doing  a  large 
and  steadily  increasing  business,  and  the  writer 
of  this  predicts  for  them  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful future. 

GEORGE  HARMON,  farmer,  etc.;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus ;  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Bordner) 
Harmon  ;  was  born  Feb.  3,  1815.  In  Dauphin 
Co.,  Penn.    His  youth  was  spent  there  on  a 
farm  and  in  attending  the  common  schools. 
He  lived  with  his  father  until  he  was  23  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  married,  Feb.  23,  1838.  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sells,  of  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 
His  father  had  removed  to  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1835,  remaining  there  a  little  over  one 
year,  then  returning  to  Pennsylvania  and  set- 
tling in  Mercer  Co.    Mr.  Harmon  has  been 
twice  married  ;  by  his  first  wife,  he  had  eleven 
children— Hannah,    Angeline,    Louisa,  Mary 
Ann.  Harrison,  Frank  and  Moses  living  ;  Sophia 
died  in  her  32d  year,  Isabel  in  her  6th  year, 
Israel  in  his  3d  year,  Ellen  in  her  28th  year. 
His  wife  died  Sept.  1.  1872.  and,  Nov.  22,  1874. 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bertikofer.  of 
Liberty  Township ;  by  her  he  had  two  children 
— Anna  and  Louis  W.    Our  subject  removed 
to  Riehville,in  this  county,  in  September,  1811, 
driving  in  a  wagon  from  Pennsylvania,  160 
miles,  En  five  days ;  he  rented  a  house  in  the 
village,  which  at  that  time  only  had  about  ten 
houses,  and  began  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade,  which  he  had  learned  while  living  in  Mer- 
cer Co.,  Penn.,  and  built  many  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage and  vicinity,  which  are  yet  standing, 
monuments  of  his  industry.  In  1843,  he  moved 
to  Liberty  Township,  where  he  followed  his  trade 
till  about  1 855.  Since  then,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  farming,  buying,  in  April,  1878,  15  acres  in 
Liberty  Township,  which  ho  has  improved  very 
much.    He  has  accumulated  a  nice  little  prop- 
erty by  honest  toil  and  industry.    At  present,  he 
lives  in  Bucyrus  Township,  but  will  move  to 
his  place  in  Liberty  Township  in  a  short  time. 
He  was  an  Old-Line  Whig  until  1847,  when  he 
became  a  Democrat,  and  has  ever  since  been  of 
that  political  (kith.  He  has  been  Constable  and 
Trustee   or  Liberty  Township   for  fourteen 
years,  and,  in  April,  1880.  was  elected  Trustee 
of  Bucyrus  Township.    He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  since  10  years 
old.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 


born  about  1770,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1853;  his 
wife  died  June  16,  I860.  Tbe  elder  Harmon 
was  a  farmer,  and  was  in  the  war  of  1818,  serv 
ine  through  the  entire  campaign.  He  raiseu 
thirteen  children,  viz.:  John,  Jacob.  M.ebae, 
Catharine,  Polly.  Susan,  Elizabeth.  OWjW 
subject),  Margaret,  Joseph,  Jonas.  Chribtma 
and  David  living  ;  Ely,  William  Isaac  and  U- 
viua  are  .lead.  David  Harmon,  the  grand  ather 
of  our  subject,  came  from  Germany  and  was 
stolen  from  his  parents  when  a  child  but  b 

^CHARLES  HETICH,  retired ;  P.  0.  Buy- 
rus  ;  whose  portrait  appears  elsewhere, »  »  ■» 
of  George  and  Martha  (Immel  He tich ..and 
was  torn  June  11.  1810,  near  Chamber.  ' urg. 
Franklin  Co..  Penn.,  and  lived  on  a  farm  u  ta 
about  18  vears  of  age  ;  he  attended 
tion  school  in  the  neighborhood  finishing  I  * 
education  at  Gettysburg  ;  he  then  sened  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  a  mil  , i 
business,  together  with  lumbering,  he  WUjJ" 
until  1836  ;  in  October,  1837  he  came  toOtoJ 
driving  through  from  Chambersburg jra  a  tar 
riage,  making  two  trips  between  that  place  ana 
Bucyrus,  one  on  horseback  ;  his  mother 
come  out  here  some  four  years  previously ,  , 
settled  on  the  corner  of  Warren  and  MM""*"* 
and  has  lived  in  the  town  ever  since,  with  we 
exception  of  about  nine  vers  spent  on  an  « 
tate  which  he  owned  in  Cranberry  To«nrt"P 
He  had  a  great  fondness  for  hunting,  - and** 
and   Henry   Minich  hunted   much  together, 
often  killing  as  many  as  thirty  deer  in 
son  ;  he  himself  often  killed  three 
day  killing  a  great  many  wifcta £ *»*  ™£ 
half  of  town,  and  often  caught  ^"^J 
Run.    Mr.  Hctich  and  two  brother  boufc 
900  acres  of  land  in  Cranberry  Town.hip  • 
1848,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Crw  J 
Co.,  'and  served  two  terms  w  th  satire  ^ 
to  his  constituents  ;  he  has  been  Tow« 

TrOSU*  and  Town  <%«*£™  SftS* 
was  a  member  of  the  Hoard  oi  r, 
when  the  Bucyrus  schools  employed  but  on^ 
teacher,  and  hired  Judge  Plantni fomW 
bench  to  teach  the  school  of  the  toJD.  » 
was  married,  Feb.  14,  1833  in 
Penn..  to  Miss  Susan  Clark     ft»f  * T»J 
children  are  living-Paul  L,  hhzabet h.  Utcrj 
A.  and  Martha  J.,  wife  of  Cyrus  rishcr 
Denver,  Colo.;  George  A.  lives  in  town 
Paul  L  lives  in   Cranberry  fownsuip 
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father,  George  Hetich,  was  born  at  Little  York, 

£3  u  W?KreThe  UT[  Ulltil  m«n»'ood  ;  he  mar- 
ried Martha  Immcl.  near  Chambersburg.  whose 
family  was  wealthy  ;  he  settled  there^anag^ 

elected  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  served  sev- 
eral years  as  such  ;  he  raised  four  sons  and 
wc ,  daughte rs-Paul  L,  George  A..  John  and 
Charles  (our  subject),  and  Rel>ecca  H..  widow 
tL  m      J0***,  Swcney,  and  Martha,  wife  of 

DAVID  HEINLKN,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucv- 
nis  ;  ,s  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Christina  (Regi- 
najHcinlen,  and  was  born  Feb.  23  1S34 
10  Wnetetone  Township  ;  here  he  was  brought 
up  and  attended  district  school ;  his  father  was 
ated  Th  Wurtfmbe,r&  Oermwj,  and  was  edu- 

utwn  of  T,i  hV  alS°  lean,ed  tai,uri»*  in  ^e 
town  of  Fulbngen  ;  came  to  America  in  1817. 

and  was  under  tends  to  pay  the  cost  of  his 
passage  by  labor;  he  serve,!  three  and  one-half 
L  7ft      1  0rte,mo»th  to  pay  his  indebtedness  ; 
Ohio^Tr1  I!Ired  Six  >"eare  at  Wrtlovill. 
shin        f°?  Ulere  came  to  Whetstone  Town- 
sh  p  bought  80  acres  of  bud,  and  lived  upon 
d  until  hla  death,  following  his  trade  but  little 
alter  he  removed  to  this  county     he  raised 
tS  ffM"»-B'««beth.  Jacob3.  M^dalent 
MWIfl  Mary  and  Catharine  (both  deceased) 
KS  Christian,  David  and  Sarah 

and  on  /h     W'th  h,S  Parc'^  ,,ntil  thevdied 
and  on  the  homestead  until  187C;  he  has  now  I 
a  fine  farm  of  lf,0  acres  in  Bucyrus  Township, 
he  11  ^  I"  April,  1865 

i  WMhip;  they  have  seven  children  living- 
Chart*  I.,  Lewis  H.,  Anna  M„  Laura  S..  Amy 
1'jf nn,er  M   ar"«        infant  son.    He  is  a 

W.,  ,  f  °f  Jhe  °crman  "c^rmcd  Church  of 
vvhoLstone  Township,  and  in  politics  has  al- 
wa3  s  been  a  Democrat 
JOHN  HOWALD,  carriage-maker,  Bucy- 
.  '8  one  o(  the  substantial  business  men  of 
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rus 

,  ui  uic  suosianua 

""tyrus,  and  was  born  Jan.  9,  1824.  in  the 

tiUe'wl0^V,8aCe'  FranCe"    His  carl-V  Ji* 
whirl!     15,  WaS  P"8"1  in        ""live  land, 
Sated  t^lVC?  a  g°°d  Plication,  and  as- 
his  parents  rctnovcd  to  (he  IJnit^,  s»  ^ 

ni  ofB„      d-°aTe  With  tnera  tot"*ad  ^.e 
for  a  short  time  near  Utica,  N.  y  ia 


December  however,  they  came  to  Canaan 
Township  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  where  his  father 

1  oung  Howald  remained  on  the  farm  assisting 
bis  father  until  he  was  19,  when  he  commenced 
Icarnmg  h.s  trade  of  carriage- making  with  a 
man  near  Mi  lersburg,  learning  the  department 
of  wood-working.     He  was  here  a  short  time 
and  also  spent  a  short  time  at  Wooster,  com- 
pleting his  trade  at  Tallmadge.  Summit  Co. 
He  worked  there  three  years  after  the  end  of 
us  apprenticeship,  and  at  that  time  it  was  the 
largest  carriage-shop  in  the  West     Mr  How- 
a  d  was  the  first  foreigner  employed  in  these 
shops,  which  employed  about  sixty  men  He 
then  traveled  until  1848,  working  at  his  trade 
in  different  places  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  In 
18;,3,  he  settled  in  Ashland,  and  worked  there 
until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Bucyrus  in 
March.     He  here  became  a  workman  for  Jef- 
ferson Norton,  remaining  in  his  employ  ateut 
two  years.    He  then  commenced  business  for 
himself  as  partner  with  David  Lindsay,  the 
business  union  lasting  two  years  with  success 
He  then  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  located  on  Walnut  street     Mr.  Howald 
and  John  Schaber,  the  present  Sheriff,  were  to- 
gether in  the  business,  but  Schaber  withdrew 
at  the  end  of  six  months  ;  since  when,  Mr. 
Howald  has  conducted  the  business  himself. 
Since  1861,  he  has  built  a  fine  frame  residence 
and  a  two-story  carriage  and  blacksmith  shop, 
in  which  he  employs  from  eight  to  ten  first- 
class  workmen.    He  has  a  wide  reputation  for 
making  carriages,  buggies  and  spring  wagons, 
and  enjoys  a  handsome  patronage.    He  started 
without  capital,  and  is  a  self-made,  substantial 
business  man,  of  whom  the  city  might  be  proud. 
He  is  a  member  of  Crawford  Lodge,  F„  &  A. 
M.,  and  has  always  been  a  Democrat    He  was 
married,  July  31, 1852,  to  Miss  Louisa  Rappold, 
ot  Upper  Sandusky.     There  are  two  children 
of  this  marriage— Julia  and  William. 

JACOB  HALLKR,  tenner;  P.  O.  Bucyrus 
is  the  son  of  Jonathan  Haller,  and  was  born 
Aug.  20,  1844,  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.,  where, 
until  his  8th  year,  he  lived  on  a  farm,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  an  education.  At  this 
period  in  his  life,  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  near  Bucyrus.  Here  he  lived  with 
them  till  his  17th  year,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  J.  J.  Myers  Bros.,  of  Bucyrus,  and 


remained  one  year.    The  next 


year 


him 
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return  to  his  native  State,  where  he  worked 
amid  the  hardships  and  privations  of  camp  life 
in  the  pineries.    He  was  next  a  locomotive  fire, 
man,  running  from  Williamsport  to  Elmira- 
This  occupation  lasted  him  some  six  months, 
when  he  relinquished  it  to  drive  a  mill  wagon 
at  Williamsport.    This  occupation  was  also 
short-lived,  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  Mr 
Haller  returned  to  Bueyrus  aud  was  employed 
by  0.  H.  Shonert  in  the  tannery,  and  here  Mr. 
Haller  finished  his  apprenticeship  in  the  busi- 
ness, continuing  another  year,  however,  as  a 
rcular  workman.    He  then  traveled  throughout 
Ohio.  Indiana  and  Michigan,  working  at  his 
trade  in  various  places.    At  the  end  ot  a  year 
he  returned,  and  was  employed  by  Shonert  at 
pine  work.    Soon  after,  in  company  with  Ben- 
jamin Ernst,  Mr.  Haller  rented  the  Myers  Yard, 
and,  for  three  years,  they  conducted  the  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Haller  &  Ernst 
In  1872,  our  subject  formed  a  partnership  with 
C.  H.  Shonert.  and  this  business  uuion  has  con- 
tinued for  the  past  seven  years,  and  has  been 
very  successful.    The  firm  do  an  extensive 
business  in  tanning,  paying  cash  for  hides,  and 
dealing  extensively  in  leather  and  shoe-findings. 
Mr.  Haller  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for  two 
years    He  is  a  member  of  Bueyrus  Lodge. 
No.  139,  F.  &  A.  M.  ;  also  P.  G.  of  La  Salle 
Lodge,  No.  51, 1.  0.  O.  F..  and  of  Demas  Lodge. 
K.  of  P..  No  108.    He  was  married,  Dec.  29, 
1878,  to  Mary  Schacffer,  of  Bueyrus,  a  daughter 
of  G.  A.  Schaetfer.    They  have  one  daughter- 
Carrie  Belle,  born  in  April,  1875. 

J.  H.  HOFMAN,  jeweler,  Bueyrus  ;  is  a  son 
of  J.  H.  Hofman.  aud  was  born  Aug.  26,  1833, 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio.    At  the  age  of  10,  he  en-  I 
tered  the  store  of  his  brother,  and  removed  to  I 
Bueyrus  in  his  fifteenth  year,  coining  with  his 
father,  who  died  in  1851.    At  the  age  of  18 
years,  our  subject  took  full  charge  of  a  repair 
shop  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  assisted  in  the 
support  of  the  family  for  several  years.    In  the 
year  1853,  he  made  his  first  venture  in  busi- 
ness, buying  a  stock  of  jewelry  of  the  value  of 
$80.  He  took  in  his  brother,  It.  E.  Hofman,  as 
partner  in  1860,  and  together  they  have  sold 
goods  in  their  present  room  in  Bowse  s  Block 
for  the  past  twenty  years.    They  still  continue 
in  business,  and  have  a  fine  stock,  unexcelled 
by  any  in  the  city.    On  May  30,  1869.  he  was 
married  to  Charlotte  E.  Swcncy,  of  Bueyrus. 


Thev  have  two  children- Mabel  and  Carrie. 
His  wife  died  April  16,  1879.  Hh  fctoj- 
born  in  Shepherdstown.  Penu  m  l«9B;  and^ 

educated  in  his  native  State  for  the  mnns  t  o 
the  (lerman  Reformed  Church,  and  prea  bed 
for  a  time  in  that  State,  and  came  to  MtwfcM 
{SL.  in  1824  He 

mechanics  and  was  naturall)  skiuiui  . 
direction.    For  some  time  bM*^aW* 
at  Mansfield,  and  then  engaged  «  w« itch  «w 

names  of  those  Mary 


Charles.  George,  John  II   ""'"j""^  we|, 
Laura  aud  Frank.    His  father  was  a  «m 
versed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Oem^A^ 
devoted,  earnest,  Christian  worker.  : His  mo* 
is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age 
Hofman  possesses  many       J^JJJ  » 
his  business,  and  ^^^S^im 
ciety.   Few  men  have  taken  c"arP 

JSwffllam  and  Mary  (HapP) ,  Haman ,  ™ 
born  Dec.  13,  1834.  in  the  State  of  >ej  » 
near  Lake  Seneca.    When  he  W* I  ^Jg  of 
4  years,  his  parents  removed  *J*°  "JL^. 
Slielby.  Ohio,  his  father  engaged [to  IMg 
and  his  son  attending  district  school  in  rf 
he  came  to  Bueyrus  and  ■ comnie. c  ed  a * 
apprenticeship  in  the  blacksm.  h- shop  of 
Kelly,  which  he  completed  at  the  tw« 
years.    He  then  ™#^\  0T^Z?nZ  V««* 
sequently  worked  for  W^SSS^  "» 
In  1S01,  he  started  »  bors^hwi'ig    ^  ^ 
which  business  he  continued  '  ntd  ™  „, 
1874,  he  was  elected  Marshal  °,B"£rW),is 
inde,>endent  candidate  and  is  »«"*nt0  JaDe 
fourth  term.    In  1852  he  was  ^ 
of  Richland  Co..  and  of  this m 
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Crumley,  of  Richland  Vo  ami  «  j^. 

there  are  four  children  ^1°^  ^  their 
ing,  Josephine  and  Frankie  inr  k 
children  are  dead.  As  a  public  dBjJ*  - 
Hainan  has  been  a  success  He  » < 
most  efficient  Marshals  that  the ^  ^  ro 
had,  and  has  always  acted  COB^W  - 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Wll-vr08 ;  *ft3 
LEWIS  W.  HULL.  ««"'%B"2Jfp.  Del* 
born  April  30, 1853,  in  Radnor  Townsb 
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ware  Co.  Ohio.  When  he  was  aged  3,  his  W 
I  ents  settled  in  Morrow  Co..  Ohio,  where  ttE 
I  subject  of  our  sketch  lived  until  he  was  S 
years  of  age.  During  this  time  he  spent  two 
}**n  in  teaching.  When  1!»  years  of  age.  he 
took  charge  of  a  hu-c  farm  of  600  acres  in 
Dallas  Township.  Crawford  Co.  Fie  was  there 
for  some  tune  then  moved  to  a  farm  in  Wyan- 
dotCo.,  near  tpper  Sandusky.  He  lived  there 
ES  V- 01 «  *tfd  ?  ,hc  Of  the  Craw. 

Hon  1nkLlu'  waH  c,wtwl  ^""ier.  a  posi- 

bon  which  he  has  filled  ever  since.  The  hank 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers  \b 
Monnett,  Present    O.  W.  Huff,  Vic,  FW 

«  I  pper  Sandusky,  and  K.  Blair.  of  Bucvrus 
being  directors.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
«one  a  discount  husiness  of  $250,000,  has  a 
capital  stock  of  8100.000.  and  an  associate  cm- 

Wva„?/r°°„    Mr  —  -r^l  ! 

Wyandot  Co.,  Oct.  20.  1874.  to  Miss  Mary 

Oct  6  1875IOy  haVC  °'le  thi,d'  ('0ni  D-  hor*n 

J2*5E'RicK  C,  IIKSCHK.  retired  mer- 
chant. Bucvrus ;  ,s  a  son  of  John  C.  Flesche, 
an<i  Was  l>nrn  in  the  Provin(,t,  nf  8ttxon 
Meiningen,  Germany.  March  1,  1811  \c 
1°  ,th<>  Prt'vailing  ostein  in  his  ^a- 
h-  1  .' .  at,(,'ld<*l  «-'hool  from  his  6th 
eL      l4,  ',yenr'  16  years  of  age,  he 

commenced  his  apprenticeship  with  a  butcher 
ami  son  ed  three  years,  after  which  his  aptitude 
at  the  business  kept  him  industriously  at  work 
as  a  journeyman  for  three  years  longer.  At 
"us  time.  he  I^ame  inibucfl  wit|,  a  desire  to 
go  to  America,  with  several  of  his  companions, 
nis  employer,  however,  being  loth  to  have  such 

S«nr  mi,n  '?vc  Us  "toMbhmcnt  But  I 
CI   iT  "  res«'v«l  to  tiy  his  fortunes  in  the  1 

*  >Vor!f,<  nnd  accordingly  took  passAge  from 
Bremen  in  the  early  summer  of  1834,  and, 

B-ilfim  f  fift.V-ei?ht  <"«ys,  landed  at 

Baltimore  Sept.  2  of  the  same  year.  Shoulder- 
n  g  h.s  shot-gim-which  he  brought  from  the 
I  atherland-  ,e  trudged  his  way  from  Balti- 
more through  a  country  wild  in  many  parts, 
vet  ,!  W5,ch  the  traces  of  ^rhariam  had  not 
fet  lrP|art0d-  t0  What  was  t,,en  the  «mall  ham- 
2Jl  u  CVrU9  ArrivinfT  here,  his  means  di- 
alled h.m  to  enter  40  acres  of  land,  situated  in 

fi£ -i™  J°wnsl,'P-    Here  he  became  a  farmer 

C in  ™  i  r!,,,yei,r  when  he  went  to  Sandiwhv 
t'tj  and  followed  his  trade  of  butchering,  at 
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which  he  was  noted  as  being  a  8ki||fu|  and 
v  al liable  workman.    If e  remained  in  that  place 
at  his  business  one  year,  when  he  returned 
to  Bucvrus  ami  engaged  in  laboring,  at  small 
wages.     Traveling  westward,  he  spent  some 
^me   in    Indiana,  and  was  taken  sick,  and 
was  afflicted  for  over  a  year,  being  unable 
to  work,  and  spending,  in  that  time,  what 
money  he  had  saved  as  the  product  of  hia  hard 
labor.    Becoming  better,  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  at  Lanek's  Hotel,  in  Bucvrus.  fn 
18.W.  he  commenced  in  the  employ  of  William 
Miller,  and  continued  with  him  "three  years. 
-Next,  with  his  family,  he  removed  to  Osceola 
then  in  Center,  now  in  Todd  Township,  and 
there  worked  for  a  time  in  a  saw  mill,  and  after- 
ward rented  the  business  and  ran  it  for  his  own 
|  interests  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
again  came  to  Bucvrus  and  re-entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Miller,  his  old  employer.  Soon 
after,  he  purchased  the  lot  where  stands  his 
present  residence,  and  erected  a  frame  building 
on  the  corner,  in  which  he  started  a  store  with 
a  stock  of  groceries.    Four  weeks  rolled  around, 
and  the  store  liecame  a  victim  to  the  fire  fiend. 
Mr.  Ffesche  arose,  Phamix-like.  from  this  mis- 
fortune, and  again  commenced,  and  continued 
until  1876.  when  he  retired  from  business.  ffe 
is  now  spending  his  old  age  in  quiet  retirement, 
and  looks  back  with  satisfaction  on  his  long  life 
of  trial,  industry  and  gradual  success.    He  was 
married.  Oct.  1,  1843.  to  Salomo  Sterner,  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania.    Six  children  were  l>orn 
j  of  their  marriage,  and  all  are  living,  named,  re- 
spectively. Charles  A.,  Mary  J..  Clara  B.,  Violet, 
Harmon  F.  and  Ida  M.    Mr.  flesche  is  a  gen- 
|  tleman  who  has  shared  considerably  in  public 
esteem,  and,  during  his  residence*  in  Center 
Township,  he  filled  several  offices  of  that  cor- 
poration. 

8.  R.  flARKIS.  lawyer.  Bucvrus  ;  is  the  son 
of  Stephen  and  Sybil  (Clark)  Harris,  and  was 
born  May  22.  1824.  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio.  Spend- 
ing his  youth  up  to  14  years  of  age  on  a  farm, 
he  commenced  as  clerk  in  a  store,  remaining 
until  18  years  of  age.    He  then  attended  Wash- 
ington Academy,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1846.    He  read  law  with  his  uncle, 
John  Harris,  of  Canton,  who  was  an  eminent 
man  in  his  profession.    He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840.  and  came  to  Bucvrus  June  14  of 
that  year,  and  immediately  entered  upon  th 
practice  of  his  profession.    Commencing  with- 
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out  capital,  he  has  worked  himself  into  affluence, 
having  been  a  successful  practitioner     He  was 
at  one  time  Mayor  of  Bucyrus,  and  has  Oiled 
many  other  offices.  He  was  married  in  Septem- 
ber." 1853.  to  Mary  J.  Monnett,  daughter  of 
William  Monnett.  *  They  have  four  children 
living— Sallie  J..  Willie.  Gavin  Hamilton  and 
Nellie.    Mr.  Harris  is  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Hamilton  clan,  of  Mauchliuc.  Scotland, 
one  of  his  ancestors  lieing  Gavin  Hamilton, 
mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Scotia's  idol— Rob- 
ert Burns.    Alexaudcr  Hamilton  was  also  an 
ancestor  of  his.  belonging  to  the  same  race  of 
Hamiltons.    Mr.  Harris'  grandfather  was  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.    Our  subject's  father 
came  to  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1805,  emigrating 
from  Washington.  Fcnn.    His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  was  self-educated,  having  fine  men- 
Uil  endowments,  and  was  well  versed  in  litera- 
ture and  history.    He  reared  twelve  children  to 
maturity,  six  of  whom  are  living,  our  subject 
being  the  voungest  of  all. 

LEVERET  C.  HINMAN,  attorney  at  law. 
Bucyrus ;  though  a  resident  of  Bucyrus  but 
a  short  time,  has  already  risen  to  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Crawford  Co.  bar. 
He  was  born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  22, 
1855,  and  is  the  son  of  Franklin  E.  and  Phoebe 
E.  (Camp)  Hinman.  The  former  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Serg.  Edward  Hinman,  who  settled  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  latter  is  descended  from 
Theophilus  Eaton,  who  was  the  first  Governor 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  At  the  early  age 
of  15  years"  Leveret  C.  graduated  from  the 
schools  of  Meriden.  He  was  very  proficient  in 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  at  that  early- 
age  he  had  completed  Ciesar,  Cicero  and  the 
books  of  Virgil.  Of  the  latter,  while  his  class 
was  reading  two  books,  he  completed  six.  He 
also  became  a  very  thorough  scholar  in  classics, 
for  which  he  had  a  profound  admiration.  Haul 
study  hud  so  injured  his  health  as  to  not  admit 
of  his  beginning  the  study  of  a  profession 
without  some  recreation.  He  therefore  went  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  spent  nine  months  on  the 
broad  prairies  of  tliat  State.  This  movement 
etfected  a  perfect  restoration  of  his  health,  after 
which,  he  entered  the  Iowa  State  University, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  and  was  then 
called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
father.    While  engaged  in  the  charge  of  home 


amvirs.  he  spent  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of 
faw.    Aftorward  he  entored  the  office  o fJuJj 
Smith,  of  Meriden,  with  whom  he  read law un- 
til 1875,  when  he  entored  the  Law  DqjJjjJ 
of  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated  «.th 
honors  in  the*  spring  of  1877.    In  he  fij£ 
in*  June,  he  was  admitted  to  pnvct.ee  m  tbe 
Sifpcrior'  Court,  of  the  State  of  Conn^icut 
HefiTSt  located  and  began  the 
profession  in  the  little 
Conn.,  in  which  place,  and  at 
ticed  until  April  of  1880,  when  he  carae  <A 
and  located  at  Crestline,  Crawford  Co.   In  t* 
following  June,  he  was  admitted  to  pjWW» 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and  in  NovemW 
he  removed  to  Bucyrus.  &*«*°K! 
an  office  in  the  Bowman  Block. 
stated,  has  already  made  long  stnd^  >^ 
successand  prominence.   ff^M  "om^rtjj 
befell  him,  it  is  safe  top^  ^ 
a  career  as  glorious,  ^'j^K  of 
in  the  profession,  as  any  of  thos*  ^™    d on 
the  bar  of  Crawford  Co.,  whose  nam« 
the  pages  of  history,  and  whose 
Criterion.  **  aspiring ;  genius.    ^  Jcnnie 
was  married  on  June  18.  laiv,  lo 
E.  Burns,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  „ 
WILLIAM  HOOVER,  retired.  Bu^.fr 
son  of  Christian  and  Mary  (S  -"Jg 
and  was  born  Nov.  1,  18H>,  in  ra 
Ohio.    In  1822,  when  he  w*  J*"*" »» 
old,  the  family  removed  to  ft 
settled  in  Antrim,  now  Dallas  Tojrn»mP 
father  entered  about  400  My  f  J^rt 
which  he  continued  to  add  un  .1 hto  gj^ 


which  time  he  owned  -00  »»--"  "  okj; 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  bun  >  ^ 
and.  after  removing  to  this  county q_ 


with  an  uncle  for  about  one  year  at  U"0^  h 
•  ma 
on  L 

Plains.    Here  he  went  to  school  man 


for  about  one        -  -       ,  ,,e 
dusky. «hen  his  father  o»mcdagin. 
lived  at  home  with  him  on  the  Sa nd-*^ 


riams.    nam       "t"v  ~  — r   „„  y,^  Nevell- 
sorted  cabin,  his  first  teacher  bring  J«*i  ^ 
He  attended  school  until  he  was  loj 
when,  with  his  brothcrdn-law,toto*«J5 
of  his  lather's  farm  ;  his  father  go. ngU  ^ 
duskv  City.    He  continued  on  th  s  u  k 
1866  and,  at  his  father's  death,  ^'^ived 
Place  in  August,  1841.  of  ^'^JSh. 
his  portion  ot  his  wealth,    r  or  sc  . 
dealt  largely  in  stock,  devoting 
ble  attention  to  stock-raising,    in  -  bc 
18GG,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  since  w 
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has  ben  engaged  jn  the  care  of  his  large  estate 
In  March,  1S77,  he  became  a  partner  in  the 

Machine  \\  orks ;  be  represented  the  firm  in  the 
Cincinnati  Exposition  of  18H0.    He  was  mar- 
ried, Oct  18.  1838,  to  Miss  Phtebe  Swisher  of 
Gmveport,  Franklin  Co..  Ohio,  who  was  horn 
in  Franklin  County,  March  7.  IS] 7.    Ten  chil- 
dren have  been  born  of  this  union,  all  of  whom 
_,JVhn  T-  to  a  farmer  in  Dallas 
Township;  Christian,  also  a  farmer  in  Dallas 
George,  at  home  ;  Marcellus.  a  farmer  in  Dallas 
Charles  K.  a  student  in  Capital  City  Commer- 
Zl      fe!   h7lilv-  wifi>  of   »™rv  Welsh, 

h  Fisher,  a  merchant  of  Bucyrus ; 
Alice,  wife  of  Mark  H.  Lea,  farmer  of  Taylor 
Co.,  Iowa  .  Honi  wife  fj(.  H  f  We|>(  r  jf  u^ 

rus  ;  Lillian  at  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
English  Lutheran  Church,  and  one  of  its 
Jrnstees.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  before  the  organization  of  that 
party  was  an  ( >ld  Li ne  Whig.  H  is  father  was 
born  in  Pendleton  Co..  Va..  .nd  when  a  young 
man,  married  and  came  to  this  county.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  built  the  first 
brick  house,  probably,  in  the  county.  He  had 
wo  children  --the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 

White    (nOW  <,et,eastM,)-  wife  of  Charles  W. 

GKORGEW.  HULL,  banker,  Bucvrus;  was 
t>orn  m  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio.  July  "1  1824  and 
Wnll*0?  rf,  JMamin  and  Elizabeth  (Smith) 
null.    In   1*28.  his  parents  moved  to  Whet- 
stone Township,  ,n  this  county,  and  located  on 
a  farm  where  they  lived  until  he  was  11  years 
°w.    He  remembers  the  luxuries  (?)  of  pioneer 
days,  when  he  wore  bucksk.n  pants  and  a  coon- 
HKm  cap  and  was  glad  to  <re,  them.    He  went 
to  school  in  a  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor  and 
greased  pa^r  windows;  was  treed  once  by 
wild  hogs:  a  bear  was  killed  in  their  dooryard; 
«  P»nther.  which  he  saw.  was  killed  near  his 
normv     I  he  family  removed  back  to  Delaware 
tounty  and  located  in  Radnor  Township,  where 
'ns  mother  died  when  Ik-  was  15  years  old.  and 
n« -then  began  to  care  for  himself,  working  on 
10  1*r  m,,nlh     With  the  first  earn- 
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which  w«8  his  beginning  in  life.    At  the  age  of 
ne  Was  Married  to  Attic  Scribner.  of  Marion 
^ounty.  and  lived,  after  marriage,  in  Delaware 
County  until  1855.  when  he  Amoved  to  Mor 


row  County  and  settled  near  Cardington  He 
has  five  children  living  and  one  dead  Jasper 
O.,  Cashier  of  Farmers'  Rank  at  Fiudlay.  Ohio  • 
Olive  A.,  now  Mrs.  M.  J.  Monnett  of  Crawford 
County  ;  Lewis  W„  Cashier  of  Crawford  County 
Bank  ;  Laura  died  when  five  years  old ;  J.  C 
I  K.  Assistant  Cashier  of  Fanners'  Bank,  and 
Cora  I).,  at  present  at  Ohio  Wcslcvan  Female 
College.    Mr.  Hull  owned  80(1  acres  of  fine 
land  on  Shaw  Creek,  of  which  240  was  his 
original  purchase  in  that  neighborhood.  In 
1877.  he  sold  out,  at  which  time  he  owned  1.500 
acres  of  land  in  Crawford.  Morrow  and  Wyan- 
dot Counties,  all  made  by  his  honest  exertions 
and  industry.    In  the  stirring  times  before  the 
late  war,  when  the  underground  railway  was 
in  successful  operation  through  Ohio,  he  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters  and  trusted 
agents,  and  can  still  tell  many  a  startling  story, 
in  which  he  ran  almost  hair-breadth  risks,  in 
earn  ing  his  contract  and  freight  over  this  mys- 
terious line  of  railway.    And  although,  like 
Othello,  his  occupation*  is  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion, yet  he  often  regales  his  friends,  lighting 
his  battles  over  again.    In  April.  1877.  he  came 
to  Bucyrus  and  opened  the  Crawford  County 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  Vice  President;  Jan.  1, 
187!>,  he  opened  the  Farmers'  Bank  at  Fiudlay. 
Ohio,  being  a  third  partner  in  it.    He  assisted 
in  organizing  the  stock  company  for  building 
the  Crawford  County  Grain  FMcvator.    He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
forty  years ;  has  been  steward,  class  leader ;  was 
County  Commissioner  while  a  citizen  of  Mor- 
row County  one  term,  ami  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  twelve  years. 

F.  M.  HAMILTON.  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Bucyrus  ;  is  a  son  of  James  and  ' 
Elizabeth^ Walker)  Hamilton,  and  was  born  in  | 
Rush  Co..  Intl..  July  3.  1838.    His  early  youth  ! 
was  spent  on  a  farm  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  20.    In  the  meantime,  he  had  attended 
school  in  the  winter  months,  and  had  proved  . 
himself  proficient.    At  the  age  of  2(1.  he  en- 
tered the  high  school  at  Roanoke.  Intl.,  where 
he  continued  as  a  successful  student  for  two 
terms.    He  next  entered  the  high  school  at  Ft, 
Wayne,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1802.    Before  this  he  had  taught  school  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  tor  two  years  after  his 
graduation  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ft.  Wayne.    In  1864  antl  1805,  he  was  Princi- 
pal of  the  Perry  Center  Seminary,  ten  miles 
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north  of  Ft  Wayne.    In  18G5,  he  entered  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  | 
at  Ann  Arl>or.  and  graduated  in  the  classical 
curse  in  1809.    He  then  became  Principal  of 
the  South  Side  High  School  of  Flint.  Mich., 
where  he  continued  one  year.    He  was  next 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Side  Schools  from 
1870  to  1872.    During  the  next  year,  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at  La- 
peer. Mich.    He  was  elected  Superintendent  or 
the  Bueyroa  Public  Schools  in  187H.  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  ever  since,  and.  as  evi- 
dence of  his  ertlciency  and   popularity,  we 
would  state  that  he  has  been  re-elected  to 
serve  for  the  three  Years  following.    He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Baltimore,  in  1870,  and  is  an  active 
and  vigorous  worker  in  county  associations,  i 
He  is  connected  greatly  with  educational  work, 
and  is  a  popular  lecturer  on  various  educa-  I 
tional  topics.    Ho  was  married,  Aug.  1,1871, 
to  Miss  Josie  A.  Conover.  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  they  have  one  son— Walter  M. 

JAMES  0.  HOLLAND,  farmer,  P.  O.  Bucy- 
rus;  is  the  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Luanda 
(Beutlev)  Holland,  and  was  born  in  Mahoning 
Co..  Ohio,  Dec.  20.  1841.    His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
limited  education.    At  the  age  of  1G,  he  began 
learning  the  carpenters   trade,  following  it 
some  three  years.    Aug.  22,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  21st 'O.  V.  I.,  Company  B.  and  was 
at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga.  Jonesboro.  At- 
lanta, and  in  the  famous  •  inarch  to  the  sea. 
He  was  takeu  prisoner  at  Nolansville.  N.  C, 
and  was  paroled  after  fourteen  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  sent  back  to  the  I'nion  lines.  He 
was  mustered  out  at  Columbus  June  2l>.  1807). 
and.  Oct.  10,  1800,  he  was  married  to  Klleii 
Sterner,  of  Bucyrus  Township.    Alter  mar- 
riage, he  removed  to  Nevada,  Ohio,  where  he 
followed  carpentering  until  he  moved  to  his 
present  home,  on  the  Sandusky  road,  where  he 
has  a  farm  of  81  acres.    He  has  repaired  the 
buildings,  enlarging  the  house,  and  litis  a  com- 
fortable home.    He  is  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  Supervisor.    In  polities  he  is  and 
always  has  been  a  Republican,  and  in  religion 
is  a  member  of  the  Second-Day  Advent  Church. 
Of  his  marriage,  there  is  one  child— George 
\V„  bora  Oct.  4.  1870. 

HERMAN  l\  JAHN,  salesman.  Bucyrus; 
son  of  Gustavus  and  Amelia  (Brennert)  Jahn, 


was  born  April  9,  1858,  in  Bucyrus.   He  aent 
to  the  public  schools  here  until  he  was  P,  £» 
old.  when  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  thi  *to« 
of  M    Emrieh.  where  he  has  been  cmplo)«l 
^ei •  iiiS  with  the  exception  of  six  months 
spent  in  a  wholesale  house  in  t  levehind  Be 
ii  now  in  charge  of  the  hat  am  lea .a ml  jm^h 
ing  department,  ami  is  among  the  be*  sales  n  n 
of  the  city.    His  parents  were  bom  «  SavjJ. 
Germany:    The  father w«horn  ^  U  U  J 
and  the  mother  Nov.  22, 1 83-    HW  »  u 
to  school  in  Germany  until  he 
when  he  1^.%^^*^^ 
1848.  came  to  the  United  »uUVu,»"ame  to 
year  in  Paterson,  N  J.,  and.  m  J«J-^,™ 

Bucyrus^  working  ^"^^JS*  « 
years  alter  his  arrival,  when  he  au.v 
for  mercantile  pursn.ts.    In  I8a4.  he  ma 
Miss  Amelia  Brennert  of  ^ 
a  native  of  Germany.    From  this  ™™fof  £j 
are  five  children,  of  which  the  subject  ol 
sketch  is  the  second  son.  n<wrrna 
ALONZO  M.  JONES.  PjgfStl^jSl 
(whose  portrait  ^.^fi  1)orn 
of  Ludwig  and  Mary  (Hah)  Jo «^  r 
April  4,  1811.  in  Berkshire  Co. .  Maas- 
father,  a  native  of  this  ^unty  moved  te 
Western  Reserve  in  the  spring  of ltd ,  ° 
i„  Lorain  Co..  then  a  ^^^UI1dma 
with  the  county  seat  at  W  arren  a 
miles  away.    Here  with  hot  ^J^* 
the  territory  now  within  the  limits  "j^^ 

*ork 

that  time,  ami. 


ttie  territory    ,    O;oneer  ai 

Co.,  Mr.  Jones  began  the  career  of  a  pion 
the  age  of  6  years.  There  was  pknt  ot 
r.._„  ,  liiilo  lnmds  to  do  at.  tliat  uu«. 


~  aire 

for  even  little  hands  to  uu  -  —  ^  tbert 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  1-  Ulis 
was  no  opportunity  for  sehoo  in*  A™winter 
time,  he  went  a  few  terms  du ng  * 
months  to  the  primitive  schools  " f 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  at  U a  n 
threw  the  care  and  support  *  *^£&33 
his  young  shoulders,  to  which  he .  t  net 
devoted  himself  until  21  years  ot  ^    "  ule. 
began  to  look  forward  to  a  P^«£*i5  of 
ment  in  life,  and.  adop  ing   he    ro f ^ 
medic  ine,  l>egan  study       the  H m,io. 
with  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubburd  ot  La  <>™^  hc 
After  studying  in  the  offlcc 

...  A-    Al...    m.ulwi  IH-TVT»   

18.14.  1" 


attended  lectures  at  the  medi e'al  schooUn  V 


thington,  Ohio,  graduating  in  J  -  jfl 
the  meanwhile,  he  had  estahlwbetl  hi m : 
Norton,  Ohio;  but,  after  a  prat  t  '« 
four  months,  and  attending  his  fa 
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he  went  to  Toledo.  Ohio,  practicing  there  how- 
ever, only  six  months,  when  he  came  to  Bucv- 
rua.    This  was  in  December  of  1835,  and  he 
continued  in  his  profession  with  scared v  an 
interruption  until  1843.    It,  the  sprint  of  this 
year,  in  wmpany  with  Samuel  Clapper.  Mr 
Jones  bought  the  old  woolen-mill  property,  en- 
arged  and  repaired  the  establishment,  bringing 
the  second  steam  engine  ever  in  the  county 
After  some  seven  years'  successful  operation  in 
this  business,  Mr.  Jones  sold  to  his  partner  in 
184b  and  turned  his  attention  to  real  estate 
speculation,  purchasing  large  tracts  of  wild  land 
ot  the  Government.    About  18t»b\  he  again  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  business,  formimr  a 
partnership  with  W.  C.  Lemert,  Capt  Lyman 
I  archer  and  John  Jones,  in  the  hub.  six)ke  and 
bent-work  business.    Changes  in  the  partner- 
sh.p  took  place  a  little  later,  leaving  the  present 
nrm  of  A.  M  Jones  &  Co.,  who  are  doing  a 
successful  business.    Beginning  life  with  little 
assistance,  Mr.  Jones  has  accumulated  his  large 
property  -save  180  acres  of  land —entirely 
through  his  own  exertions.    The  necessity  of 
"is  situation,  however,  has  not  narrowed*  the 
scope  of  his  enterprise.    Every  public  under- 
taking  has  found  in  him  an  active  worker,  and. 
in  the  various  railroad  projects,  he  has  borne  a 
prominent  part.    To  these  characteristics  of  a 
good  citizen.  Mr.  Jones  adds  the  accomplish- 
ments acquired  by  extended  travel,  and  the 
culture  of  a  well-read  man.    He  was  married 
£av  la.  1838.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Norton,  of 
"ueyrus.  Ohio.    Of  eight  children  born  to  him. 
nvc  died  in  infancy  and  childhood.    The  three 
now  hvmg  are  Mary  L.,  wire  of  W.  C.  Lemert. 
lx>renzo  E.  and  Volney  W. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Norton)  Jones  (whose  por- 
trait appears  in  this  work) ;  is  a  daughter  of 
M  Norton,  the  earliest  pioneer  and  original 


roots  just  left  in  Pennsylvania.    A  good  crop 
of  corn  was  raised  the  first  year,  and  the  woods 
supplied  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.    Plums,  wild  grapes  and  honey 
were  found  in  abuudance.    The  absence  of  mills 
was  felt  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  the  nearest 
one  being  at  Mansfield.    To  this  mill  Mr.  Nor- 
ton went,   frequently  leading  a  horse  laden 
with  sacks  through  the  woods.    When  8  years 
old.  Mrs.  Jones  began  her  education  in  the 
duties  of  a  pioneer  maiden,  by  taking  her  first 
lesson  in  spinning.    To  accommodate  her  size, 
the  legs  of  the  spinning- wheel  were  sawed  off 
and  a  plank  arranged  to  raise  her  up  so  that 
she  could  manage  it.    Although  ham|>ered  by 
the  shortness  of  the  board,  she  accomplished 
her  task  of  five  knots  a  day  without  difficulty. 
At  this  time  her  father  kept  nine  or  ten  cows, 
and  made  cheese  even-  week,  in  all  of  which 
she  had  a  prominent  part.    Her  first  teacher 
was  Miss  Alta  Kent,  who  gave  to  her  pupils 
-  rewards  of  merit,"  cards  ornamented  with 
colors  fieri ved  from  blood-root  and  ••  golden- 
seal."   .She  continued  her  school  days  until  she 
was  1!»,  attending  the  Granville  Baptist  Semi- 
nar}-, in  183b,  for  some  three  months,  where  she 
studied  philosophy,  music,  etc.    In  1838,  at  the 
age  of  20,  she  married  Dr.  A.  M.  Jones,  then 
practicing  in  Bucvrus. 

SAMUEL  JONES,  retired.  Bucyrus ;  was 
born  near  Chambersburg.  Penn.,  March  17, 
1805.  and  was  but  1£  years  old  when  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the 
latter  part  of  180b".  Here  his  youth  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  where  the  family  remained  until 
1815,  when  they  removed  to  Wooster,  Wayne 
Co.  Here  his  father  died  in  1817;  he 
lived  with  his  mother  until  1820,  assisting  her 
in  keeping  tavern.  His  mother  married  a 
second  time,  and.  in  1820,  he  left  home  and  be- 


bom"6  T  °f  thC  vU,aK°  °f  Buc-  rU9    Shewas    ™me  a  tester  from  Wooster  to  Pittsburgh  and 
"  ,  iU  ijU7CTUC  Co..  Penn.,  near  Dundaff  and    other  points.    He  followed  this  and  farming 

bnilJ  ,m°?i  9    d  Wl'en  her  fathcr  moved  his  I  until  the  8PrinK  of  18-5-    He  the"  apprenticed 

h'„,  1„   l°.x       S,le  of  Bue3'nis.    The  nearest  himself  to  George  Bechler,  of  Wooster.  to  learn 

for  th«   a     UT  WaS  eight  mi,es  »wmX.  and  chair-making,  working  two  years  with  him,  a 

h.,  i  I       ,  iys  thc-v  livcd  in  a  bark  hut  whi°h  part  of  the  time  in  Coshocton  Co.    In  January 


...  — v-  ""j  ■  ■»«.-««  hi  a  uurK  uui 

nacl  been  deserted  by  the  Indians,  until  a  more 
substantial  residence  was  erected,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Main  Street  Mills.  The  Indians 
w|'re  at  that  time  in  full  costume,  and  greatly 
frightened  the  family  by  their  yells  and  actions. 
-  ae  ,a,,d-  though  wild,  was  found  to  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  hilly  soil  full  of  hemlock 


1827.  they  returned  to  Wooster,  where  he  worked 
as  journeyman  until  March,  then  removing  to 
Newark,  where  he  worked  until  the  spring  of 
1 829.  In  May  of  this  year,  he  came  to  Bucyrus 
on  foot,  with  no  capital  but  a  set  of  tools,  but 
by  some  means  these  and  his  clothes  never 
reached  here.    He  bought  tools  and  stock  on  a 
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credit,  and  opened  a  chair  and  paint  shop. 
There  were  more  Indians  in  the  county  at  that 
time  than  whites.    He  traded  chairs  for  cran- 
berries at  37$  cents  a  bushel.    Soon  after  com- 
ing to  Bucyrus.  he  erected  a  hewed-log  house 
south  of  the  railroad,  near  a  large  pond.  He 
worked  at  making  chairs  and  bedsteads  and 
house-painting  until  1847;  his  wife  often  paint- 
ing and  ornamenting  his  work  for  him  ;  he  also 
farmed  some  on  shares  ,  qnit  his  shop  in  1H47. 
He  was  married,  Dec.  24.  1829.  to  Miss  Sarah 
Campbell,  of  Wavne  Co..  Ohio,  and,  in  July. 
1844.  she  died,    twoehildren  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage — .John  and  Maggie.    The  latter 
was  born  Jan.  16. 1838.  in  Bucyrus.    She  lived 
here  until  her  marriage  with  J.  B.  Rothchild  in 
November  1854.    Mr.  Rothchild  came  to  Bu- 
cyrus from  Cincinnati  about  1850.  and  engaged 
in  the  clothing  business  until  1855.  when  they 
removed  to  Janesville.  Wis.,  but  returned  to 
Ohio  in  1858  and  located  at  Findlay,  where  he  , 
was  for  some  time  employed  as  Revenue  Col- 
lector ;  he  is  now  a  wholesale  merchant  at  that 
place.  Thev  have  Tour  children— Fannie,  Jennie, 
Emma  and  Wilber.    Mr.  Jones  married  a  sec- 
ond time  Dec.  24.  1846,  to  Miss  Nancy  Mc- 
Claren.  of  Whetstone  Township,  this  county. 
Thev  had  one  son— Griffith,  now  a  harness- 
maker  at  Massillon.    Tn  1847,  he  moved  to  a 
farm  on  the  pike,  where  he  lived  one  year,  and 
then  returned  to  Bucyrus.    In  the  spring  of 
1848,  he  became  the  partner  of  R.  T.  Johnston 
in  a  drug  store,  continuing  some  three  years. 
In  1S57.  he  and  his  son  John,  formed  a  part- 
nership in  the  tin  and  stove  business  for  six 
years,  and  then  he  took  a  contract  on  the  At- 
lantic &  Lake  Erie  Railway.    He  was  origi- 
nally a  Democrat,  voting  twice  for  Gen.  Jackson 
for  President,  then  became  a  Whig,  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  became  a 
mcmher  of  it,  and  still  votes  that  ticket.  He 
was  elected  Street  Commissioner  of  Bucyrus  in 
1848.    He  has  been  a  mem  her  of  the  Baptist 
Church  for  thirty  years,  and  served  also  as  a 
Trustee  of  church.    His  second  wife  died  June 
22.  1R77.    He  brought  a  load  of  goods  to  Bu- 
cvrus  with  ox  team  in  1824.  Rattlesnakes 
were  plenty  when  he  came  here  -,  he  has  often 
killed  as  many  as  twelve  in  one  day  ;  was  once 
Bitting  on  a  heap  of  hay  when  a  Dutchman  toid 
him  that  a  rattlesnake  was  crawling  in  his 
pocket,  he  gave  a  goml-xizrd  jump,  when  the 
snake  dropped  to  the  ground  and  he  killed  it 


JOHN  JONES,  Bucvrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel and'  Sarah  (Campbell)  Jones,  and  was  born 
Jan.  20,  1834.  in  Bucyrus  Ohio.    He  attended 
school  in  this  town  until  be  was 15,  when  h» 
parents  removed  to  a  farm,  and  he  there  attended 
school  about  three  terms  more.   In  WSJ" 
narents  removed  to  Bucvrus  again,  and  ■» 
?ath"  be  "ne  the  partner  of  Dr.  Johnston £ 
the  drug  store,  and  Mr  %  «^  ^ 
store  for  four  years.    In  Ap^WjJJT 
to  Janesville.  Wis.,  where  he  clerked  in  a  doth 
ing  store.    He  then  went  to  Nebraska  and  - 
sisted  in  the  Government  survey  among  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  at  a  tune  when  it  was .at 
Icdlv  wild  and  dangerous,  two  corps  oi 


CHietUV  Willi  Him  «— •B'-'  '  -  -    „  .jmc 

gineers  having  been  driven  away  some  tunc 
before.  In  lffCT,  he  returned  to  »J 
encaged  in  the  stove  and  tinware  twi  ^ 
Georee  Ouinhv  for  some  six  years  w  tl. goott 
Ss,  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enhsted  - 
he  86th  O.  V.  I.  as  Sergeant  and  soon  became 
Sutler.  The  SGth  was  re-orga mzed  for  W 
months,  and  he  was  again  Sutler.  On  Wj» 
torn  home  he  became  Sutler  of  the  l»» £ 


3e  next  became  an  ^P1^ ^island 
Bellefontaine  Cotton  Company, V™**"^ 
No.  10  in  1865.    The  company  abandoned  ' 
enterprise,  and.  in  company  with  to J.  w ' 
and  Mr.  Atwood,  Mr.  Jones  purchased  the  *» 


and  operated  the  plantations 
ing  a  handsome  margin.    «e  next  ^«ru 
oil  boring  near  Smith  s  Ferry  and  sunk  * 
about  one  thousand  feet,  but  found  no  o. • 
returned  to  Bucvrus,  and,  in  company  with  to 
Lemert,  organized  the  hub  and  -P**g 
and  kept  it  in  operation  abou four 
Then,  in  partnership  with  his  b*e r  ^ 
contract  of  grading  four  miles  on  t  a  a 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  ^ofW. 
years.    He  was  next  a  clerk  hi i  the* 
H.  Drought  for  four  years,  and  *torwara 
Mr.  J.  Hall  in  the  same  capacity  in 
1879.  he  purchased  »^  bakery  of  - 
&  Sons  three  doors  south  of  the  pjWie  l 
and  is  now  doing  a  prosperous  b ««"e^  and 
in  connection  with  the  bakery  a  lun^Trf  the 
grocery.    He  is  a  prominent  ™^?J.  offl. 
Royal  Arcanum,  having  been  it*  pr*» * 
cer.    On  Dec.  3.  1862,  he  *as  marnal  to  . 
Mary  J.  Smith,  of  Sandusky  City.  J*, 
two  children-Frederick  S.  M**^*  * 
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born  March  0.  1807,  in  New  Lisbon,  Colum- 
bianiu  Co.,  Ohio.    While  a  boy  living  on  his 
fathers  farm,  he  went  to  subscription  school  iu 
the  winter,  and  remained  at  home  until  he 
was  18.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  of  his  own 
county,  lo  learn  the  harness  and  saddle  trade 
He  worked  here  with  William  Crook  for  two 
and  a  half  years.    He  next  came  to  Woos- 
ter, where  he  finished  his  trade  and  returned 
to  New  Lisbon,  where  he  was  employed  for 
some  three  and  a  half  years.    In  August  1 832 
he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  soon  after  started  a 
shop  and  continued  in  the  business  until  the 
close  of  the  late  war.    He  claims,  and  proba- 
bly rightly,  to  have  marie  the  first  set  of  har- 
ness ever  made  in  this  city.    He  had  saved 
money  enough  while  working  for  wages  to 
start   Ins    business,   and    had    $3.  besides. 
His  business  increased  rapidly,  and    he  has 
been   a  successful  tradesman."     He  made  a 
great  many  saddles  for  the  Indians  and  side- 
saddles for  their  squaws,  receiving  money  in 
return.    He  also  made  shot-pouches  for  them 
and  traded  considerably  in  skins.     He  has 
often  carried  his  stock  of  leather  from  Mans- 
Meld  before  him  on  horseback.    Altogether  he 
has  taught  about  six  young  men  the  business 
or  harness-making.    He  is  a  Republican  and 
was  formerly  a  Whig,  having,  however,  cast  his 
urst  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson.    He  was  mar- 
ried. May  21. 1833,  to  Miss  Margaret  Powell  of 
olumhiana  Co.    They  had  two  children,  now 
both  dead— demon  and  George.     His  wife 
'bed  Oct.  8.  1874.     Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Bucyrus,  and  withal  a  prominent 
and  substantial  citizen 

ROBERT  T.  JOHNSTON,  druggist,  Bucy- 
rus ;  is  a  son  of  Thomas  anil  Abigail  (Powell) 
Johnston  and  was  born  iu  Wooster.  Ohio, 
Oe  30.  ]S22.  His  parents  remained  in  town 
eight  years  after  his  birth,  when  they  removed 
«0  the  country,  where  our  subject  worked  on 
the  farm  until  he  was  15,  but.  educational  ad- 
vantages being  very  poor,  the  family  again  re- 
moved to  Wooster  and  Kobert  was  given  a 
years  schooling.  After  this  he  went  into  a 
printing  office,  where  he  remained  some  two 
and  a  half  years.    His  health  failing,  he  began 


the  study  of  medicine,  at  the  age  of  18,  read- 
ing first  in  the  office  of  Dr.  S.  Bissell.  of  Woos- 
xn  ,1C renmiMwl  thrce  and  a  half  years. 

After  practicing  one  year,  he  removed  to  Bu- 
cyrus in  November.  1845.    He  began  the  prac- 


tice of  his  profession  immediately,  and  opened 
the  first  drug  store  ever  in  the  town.  His 
partner  in  this  enterprise  was  Jabez  B.  Lar- 
will,  and  their  establishment  was  in  an  old 
frame  building  standing  where  the  Sims  House 
is  now  situated.    Mr.  Johnston  has  continued 
in  business  ever  since.    Ho  entered  his  present 
quarters  iu  Rowse's  Block  in  1850.    He  has 
been  iu  the  drug  business  for  about  thirty 
years  and  has  now  a  large  stock  of  goods,  em- 
bracing, also,  books,  stationery,  etc.,  with  a 
salesroom  100x120.  and  his  business  is  flour- 
ishing and   constantly  increasing.     He  was 
married,  Oct  20.  1850,  to  Amelia  F.  Haskill, 
of  Pittsburgh.    Of  this  marriage  three  chil- 
dren are  living— Belle,  Frank  and  Amelia. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  Postmaster  of  Bucyrus  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk.  He 
was  raised  a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  in  1850,  at  its  organization.   He  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a 
Trustee.    He  ranks  high  among  the  business 
men  of  the  town,  and  is  a  citizen  highly  es- 
teemed hy  all  who  know  him. 

H.  E.  KRATZ  (with  M.  Dc  al  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers), Bucyrus;  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Catha- 
rine (Winner)  Kratz,  was  l>orn  Oct.  14,  1840, 
in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  near  Wooster.  and  is  of 
English-German  descent.     He  lived  on  a  farm 
until  10  years  old.  attending  school  in  mean- 
time, and  at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  Smith- 
ville  High  School  for  one  year.    At  Hi,  he  be- 
gan teaching  in  common  schools,  and  working 
at  the  carj)enter's  trade  during  the  summer.  In 
the  fall  of  1871,  he  entered   the  freshman 
class  of  the  Dcnpison  University  at  Granville, 
where  he  remained  two  years.    In  the  fall  of 
1873.  he  entered  the  Senior  Class  at  Wooster 
University,  and  by  industry  and  close  applica- 
tion he  was  enabled  to  graduate  from  that  in-  I 
stitution  in  June,  1874.    In  the  following  Sep-  J 
tember  he  became  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of  Bucyrus  for  one  year.    From  1875  to  1878, 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Dex- 
ter, Mich.,  with  excellent  success.    His  hcatth  I 
gave  way,  and  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  where  heob-  ' 
tained  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  the  manu- 
factory of  M.  Deal  &  Co.,  which  place  he  still 
holds.     In  February,  1880,  he  became  one  of 
the  firm  of  the  Deal  Manufacturing  Company,  j 
He  was  married.  July  19,  1870,  to  Miss  Lizzie 
M.  Deal,  eldest  daughter  of  Martin  Deal,  of  I 
Bucyrus.     Two  children  are  the  result  of  this 
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union— Horace  A,  born  Nov.  12,  1877,  and 
Bessie  M.,  born  Jan.  2,  1879.  Mr.  Kratz  has 
been  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  »ince  Ins 
23d  year ;  his  wife  is  also  a  member  of  the 
same  denomination.  He  has  been  identified 
with  Sunday  school  work  in  the  county  since 
he  came  here,  and  is  now  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  school,  and  a  missionary  worker  in 
Sunday  School  Union.  He  has  been  a  zealous 
student  of  music  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
chorister  for  church  and  Sunday  school. 

JACOB  KINSEY,  Bucyrus,  this  gentle- 
man was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  15, 
1805.    His  parents,  Daniel  and  Maria  (Palmer) 
Kinsey,  were  natives  of  the  "  Keystone  State, 
and  the  parents  or  twelve  children.     They  al- 
ways resided  in  their  native  State,  and  have 
been  dead  a  great  many  years.    Jacob  Kinsey 
was  brought  up  to  farm  labor.    When  18  years 
of  age,  he  left  his  parental  roof  and  began 
working  by  the  month  upon  a  farm.     He  was 
married  in  1823  to  Miss  Nancy  Maldaman. 
She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1808.  This 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  twelve  children, 
Bcveu  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz.,  Mary. 
Annie.  Fidelia,  Sarah,  Jacob,  Riley  and  Emma 
The  deceased  were  Emanuel,  Elizabeth  and 
three  who  died  in  infancy  without  naming. 
Mrs.  Kinsey  died  Sept.  20,  1880.     Soon  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Kinsey  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  until  1832,  when  he  came 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided.    He  owns  62  acres  of  well-improved 
land  in  Bucyrus  Township,  which  lie  has  pro- 
cured by  his  own  endeavors.     lie  has  always 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party  until  the  late 
election,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur.     Mr.  Kinsey  is  an  old  and  mueh-re- 
spected  citizen. 

GEORGE  T.  KERR,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser;  P.  O.  Bucyrus;  the  son  of  James  and 
Nancy  (Towers)  Kerr,  was  born  Dec.  13. 1847,  in 
Whetstone  Township,  where  he  lived  on  a  farm 
until  the  age  of  23  years,  receiving  a  common 
school  education.  He  was  married,  Jan.  27, 
1808,  to  Miss  Lydia  Echelberry,  of  Marion  Co.. 
by  whom  he  has  four  children — Cloyd,  Bertie, 
James  and  Elnorah.  He  farmed  in  Whetstone 
Township  for  two  years,  when  he  CUM  to  this 
township  in  1871,  and  farmed  355  acres  of  his 
father's  estate,  with  success.  He  is  extensively 
engaged  in  raising  sheep,  and  has  a  very  fine 
flock  of  1.000  head.    Mr.  Kerr  is  a  Republican 


in  politics,  and  casts  his  vote  in 
with  the  principles  of  that  party. 

WILLIAM    H.  KIN  NEAR,  farmer,  P.O. 
Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Joseph ^and  Mary  (s ul- 
livan)  Kinnear,  and  was  liorn  Oct  23, 18-J.m 
Circieville,  Ohio.    He  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  attended  a  common  school  until  he 
He  was  a  close  student  and  appreciated  the  ad- 
vances of  the  education  which  was  given  him. 
He  saved  enough  by  hard  work  and  close  ap- 
plication, to  pay  his  expenses  ^J*»£ 
lege;  and  he  accordingly  entered  the  Ohio 
Wesleyau  University  at  Delaware,  m  th 
1852.  "  and  remained  one  year,  making  n*H 
progress    His  lather  having  removed  to 
Ion  our  subject  went  there,  and  bought  a  farm 


of  200  acres,  going  in 


debt  largely,  and  com- 


menced dealing  in  cattle,  and.  like  others ,  he 
lost  all  in  speculation.    He  caine  to  hi*  P"*™ 
rarm  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  now  owns --w 
acres  of  fine  farming  land,  and  is  now  d0**»g 
his  time  to  farming  and  stock-raising,  being.* 
one  time,  one  of  the  largest  stock-raisers  i .the 
county.    Mr.  Kinnear  has  been  somewhat  u.  J 
titled' with   politics,  being  .chairman  of Mg 
Republican  Central  Committee  in  J^M^g 
and  18G3.  and.  by  efficient  management,  the 
Democratic  majority  was  largely  reclui.eu . 
was  nominated  for  Representative  when  i 
was  elected  Governor,  and  previous  to tMJ«J 
nominated  for  Auditor  and  Surveyor  to  H.  n 
Co.,  Ohio.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  ton  en 
tion  which  nominated  Brough  for  OoWj* 
He  is  well  read  in  history,  science  andi in 
ture,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  lf^\-  aud 
gathered  a  fine  library  of  standard  boons, 
is  foremost  among  the  intelligent  men  of^ 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bucyrus  IgWJ 
E.  &  A.  M.    He  was  married D*o.  . 
Rachel  Monnett.  daughter  of  Col.  W  iM*> 
nett.    He  has  four  children  living  Three 
Theodosia  B.,  Joseph  W..  and  Mary  K  * 
died  in  infancy.    Mr.  Kinnear  is  a  memDer  ^ 


died  in  intancy.    iur.        '     ,   i.«  served  io 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  «n  en 
t-es,  and  is  an  earnest worker  in 
1  Sabbath  school.    His  lather  *«J 


all  its  otlk 
church  am 
born  in  Berks  C 


Penn.,  in  1803,  and 
to  Pickaway  Co.,  when  quite  young.  W» 
four  children -Alexander,  a  salesman  at   >  J 
burgh.  Ellen,  wife  of  David  „ 
Delaware.  Ohio:   Benjamin  K,  "J"^ 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  our  subject  »e 
corder  and  also  Surveyor  of  1  ickawaj 
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Ohio,  and  a  man  of  flue  business  talent  He  is 
now  a  resident  of  Ada,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a 
Judge  and  Surveyor  of  Pickaway  Co  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Kinnear  was 
Aaron  Sullivan,  of  Virginia,  also  a  relative  of 
Hon;  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York. 

W.  H.  KEEL,  marble-dealer.  Bucvrus  ;  is 
the  sou  of  Henry  and  Harriet  (Sailor)  Keel, 
and  was  born  April  !»,  1854.  i„  Somerset  Co., 
leun.;  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Somerset  until 

w  u18,!1,  Wht>n  llc  L'imu'  t4>  Sl','l,,v,  Ohio,  with 
«.  H.  Houpt,  in  ISti.S.  where  he  entered  a  pho- 
tograph gallery  and  followed  the  business  for 
about  three  years  ;  at  the  age  of  17,  he  entered 
a  marble  shop,  where  he  was  employed  at  nol- 
wlmig  until  187!»,  when  he  eame  to  Bucvrus 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  0.  W.  Buell 
in  the  marble  works  ;  sinee  then  the  new  lirm 
has  been  meeting  with  good  and  deserved  suc- 
cess they  being  practical  workmen,  and  aimin« 
to  please  and  satisfy  their  patrons.  Mr  Keel 
was  married,  Sept.  20.  187(5,  to  Miss  Lena 
U'Pp,  of  Chatfield  Township.  He  has  always 
been  a  Democrat. 

EDMUND  R.  KEA  RSLEY,  retired,  Bucv- 
rus;  ,s  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Margaret  (Het 
u     K^,r8k'3%  »'»d  was  bom  in  Harrisburg, 
£enn.,  May  IS,  1816,  but.  when  quite  an  infant, 
his  home  was  changed  to  Detroit  for  two  years, 
"is  father.  Maj.  Jonathan  Kearsley,  was  bora 
m  I  ennsylvania,  and  received  a  thorough  col- 
legiate education,  being  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Ross, 
author  ol  Ross'  Grammar.     He  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age 
ol  1J.  and  was  Professor  of  Languages  for 
some  time  afterward.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  in  command  of 
a  company,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  (  Jen.  Scott 
participating  in  the  battles  around  Ft.  Erie,  uu- 
til  he  lost  a  limb  by  a  musket  ball.    He  then 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  when  he  received  an 
apiJomtment  as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
tor  the  State,  in  the  year  1814.    He  held  this 
until  his  departure  for  Detroit,  in  1821.  where 
he  was  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  tor  the  State 
ot  Michigan,  and  also  a  meml>cr  of  the  Land 
Board  until  KS4!*.  when  he  retired  from  public 
me-    He  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Detroit,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  His 
atuer  Samuel  Kearsley,  was  a  Captain  under 
'^en.  \\  ashmgton,  and  a  great  favorite  of  his 
commander,  who  gave  him  the  sword  worn  at 
Kraddocks  defeat,  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 


sion  of  his  great-grandson.  J.  K.  Webster,  of 
QfOMe  Isle.  Mich.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
died  in  1821.  near  ChamlMTsburg,  Pcnn.,  and 
he  was  raised  by  his  grandparents  until  he  was 
!>  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Detroit,  in 


1H: 


15,  residing  there  nine  years,  and.  in  the 


meantime,   completing  a  course  in  the  city 
|  schools,  and  also  attending  school  in  Ctica.  N. 
Y.    He  was  a  student  of  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  from  182!)  to  1832,  aud.  from  that 
time,  he  was  employed  in  the  Michigan  Land 
Office  as  Assistant  Receiver,  his  father  being 
Receiver,  as  has  ln-en  stated.     He  soon  after 
entered  the  office  of  Maj.  John  Riddle,  and  was 
Chief  Clerk  for  a  period  extending  to  the  year 
1810.    His  health  failing  while  engaged  at  "sed- 
entary pursuits,  he  took  charge  of  a  large  farm 
of  GOO  acres,  in  Oakland  Township,  Mich., 
where  he  continued  for  seven  years.    At  the 
end  of  that  time,  lieing  much  improved  in 
health,  he  returned  to  Detroit,  where  he  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  Riddle  House. 
He  came  to  Bueyrus  in  the  fall  of  1851,  having 
visited  the  place  once  or  twice  a  year,  while  on 
hunting  expeditions,  since  1834.  *  He  went  into 
the  employ  of  his  uncle.  Charles  Hetich,  who 
was  County  Treasurer,  and  remained  here  one 
year,  when  he  assisted  Judge  Jackson,  now  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  Auditors  office.    In  1853.  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Auditor,  in  which 
he  served  the  unprecedented  period  of  three 
terms,  his  last  nomination  being  made  by  both 
parties.     Both  the  court  house  and  jail  were 
built  under  his  supervision,  and.  since  the  ex- 
piratiou  or  his  term  of  office,  he  has  assisted 
some  in  the  offices  and  looked  after  his  estates 
in  Michigan.    While  a  resident  of  Detroit,  he 
was  a  Captain  in  the  Ready  Guards,  which  or- 
ganization was  pronounced  by  Gen.  Scott  to  be 
the  tiuest-drillcd  company  that  underwent  his 
inspection;   was  also  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter General  of  the  State,  and  served  with  Gen. 
Grant.    He  was  first  Sin-rotary  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  Detroit,  and  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer for  several  years,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  "for  several  years,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Repairs.    He  was 
married  to  Martha  C.  Sweney,  June  27.  1857,  a 
daughter  of  George  Sweney.    Of  this  marriage, 
one  child  is  living — Rel>ccca  M.    The  mother 
died  in  March.  1873.    He  was  remarried  Sept 
7.  1875.  to  Susan  Phillips,  of  Genesee,  111.,  but 
formerly  of  Bueyrus.    Mr.  Kearsley  has  been 
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a  Democrat  throughout  his  life,  and  has  been. 
8iuce  his  residence  in  this  county,  a  man  who 
was  universally  respected.  As  a  public  officer, 
his  record  was  unexcelled,  and  he  is  noted  as  a 
man  of  generous  and  bonest  principles.  His 
residence  in  Bucyrus  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

GEORGK  KELLER,  physician  anil  surgeon, 
Bucyrus.    This  gentleman  is  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Bucyrus,  and  of  Crawford  Co.,  where 
he  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  varied  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  be 
was  bom  Nov.  24.  1826,  in  Franklin  Co..  IVnn.; 
his  father  removed  to  Ohio  when  George  was  3 
years  old  ;  his  youth  was  spent  in  Dalton  ;  in 
the  meantime  he  attended  subscription  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  entered  an  academy  at 
Dalton,  and  soon  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  medicine  ;  a  portion  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  teaching  ;  be  commenced  bis  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  Harley.  then  of  Dalton,  but  now  a 
physician  of  Lima.  Ohio  ;  De  Kalb,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  county,  was  the  scene  of 
his  debut  as  a  practitioner  ;  some  time  being 
spent  here  with  good  success,  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land and  entered  the  medical  college  there,  at- 
tending during  the  sessions  of  1846  and  1847  ; 
he  then  retained  to  Dalton  and  practiced  there 


profession,  and  is  noted  as  well  for  his  literary 
ability  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  various 

THOMAS  J.  KISNER  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  Bucyrus.  is  the  son  of  Henry  "Jj 
Susan  (Nichols)  Kisner,  and  was  horn  March 
3,  1832,  in  Stork  Co.    His  early 
spent  on  a  farm,  varied,  indeed,  by  the  sligm 
time  devoted  to  education  in  district  schoo  s 
He  was  compelled,  after  sixteen  -Jten  , 
passed  over  bim,  to  work  earlv  M*J«J»«J  I 
farm,  and  was  remunerated  to  the  extent  of  $b 
per  month.    However,  by  perseverance ,  and 
strict  attention  even  to  the  groveling  deta U ■<* 
farm  work,  he  obtained  an  insight  of  bus  mess 
life,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  he  went  to  Steuben 
ville,  and  became  a  clerk  in  ftJqFJM*"* 
Here  voung  Kisner  was  a  valuable  "Jg^J 
for  one  year,  when  he  went  to 
became  transfer  clerk  in  a  large  Jobbing*™* 
lishment.    In  August.  1852.  he  wen   to  V* 
Orleans  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Lop.* 
expedition,  but  arrived  in  the  Crescent  trtj 
some  six  hours  alter  the  departure  of  *J 
party,  and  thus  was  the  current  of  W»*J3 
life  directed  in  another  channel.  DwWjJJ 
by  the  machinations  of  Time  and  rate.™ 
future  M.  D.  again  turned  his  attention  te 'his 


be  then  returned  to  Dalton  and  practiced  there  future  M.  V.  again  uirueo  u.a  ()r 
until  March.  1850.  when  he  became  physician     incss  affairs,  and  became  c  erK  in  .  - 

—  --  -*  "   ':  -     leans  wholesale  house,  remaining  until  .Man 


   — — j   —  —  —  —  f    -  -  —  — —  —    —   i  j  

for  a  party  consisting  of  240  persons,  who  were 
traveling  overland  to  California  ;  this  Journey 
lasted  108  days,  and  was  fraught  with  some  ac- 
cidents and  fatal  occurrences,  nine  men  being 
killed  by  Indians  on  Pitt  River;  on  July  4, 
1850,  they  reached  their  journey's  end.  arriving 
at  a  point  on  the  Sacramento  River ;  for  six 
months  Dr.  Keller  practiced  in  Yuba  City  and 
Marysville  ;  in  May.  1851,  he  returned  to  Ohio 
and  stationed  himself  at  West  Liberty,  this 
county,  where  he  remained  three  years  anil  had 
a  good  practice  ;  in  the  winter  of  1852-53,  he 
graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College : 
soon  after,  he  located  in  Blutfton.  hid.,  practic- 
ing there  for  eighteen  months  ,  be  returned  to 
Bucyrus  in  1861,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
excepting  two   years   spent  at  Churubusco, 
Whitley  Co..  Ind."  j  he  was,  in  1877  and  1878,  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  or  the  Ft.  Wayne  Col- 
lege.  He  was  married,  Oct  3,  1S48,  to  Mary  .J. 
English,  of  Canton,  Ohio  ;  of  this  marriage  four 
children  are  living—Maud,  Annie,  Kittic  and 
Frank.    Dr.  Keller  has  ever  sustained  a  wide- 
spread reputation  for  skill  in  the  practice  of  his 


1853.    During  this  mouth  he  went  to  WW « 
Co.,  Penn.,  where,  for  twenty-eight  monjMj 
devoted  bis  time  to  teaching,  near  Roc  Hester 
In  the  fail  of  1855.  he  left  Uochester  ani 
journeyed  to  Lewis  Co..  Ky..  where  tor  «- 
months  be  instructed  a  portion  of  thj*C««g 
rising  generation.    He  again  returned  to  ^ 
ester  Penn.,  and  began  the  study  of  BjdWnj 
in  1856.    After  a  year  bad  passed-  -pentm 
.tu.lv.  he  removed  to  Van  Wert,  Ohio  «*« 
he  devoted  one  year  to  the  ^  * 
tension,  by  correspondence  with  I  ro i.  ■ 
Uutd,  of  Cincinnati.    Tn  1858  and    ^9  W 
attended  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  „ 
lege  of  Cincinnati,  completing  the  OOOTJ  ■ 
May  of  the  la.stna.ned  year.    The  ensuing 
summer,  he  commenced  the  practice^  o 
profession  with  Prof  B.  F.  Payne,  at  Stenben 
ville,  Ohio.    In  May,  of  1S60.  be  <*^** 
Wiltshire.  Ohio.    He  commenced  this  entore 
without  capital,  but  by  dint  of  Iterance 
and  skill  in  his  art.  he  continued  wiiu  r 
success  until  1863.  when  his  health  lan<-u 
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and  he  returned  to  Van  Wert,  remaining  there 
till  the  following  year.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was 
the  scene  of  his  next  professional  laltors,  and 
here  he  was  an  eminent  physician,  until  four 
years  later— 1808.  In  this  year,  he  removed 
to  Ft.  Wayne,  where  he  was  located  for  two 
years,  and  "was  also  a  short  time  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  founded  the  Cleveland  Water  Cure 
establishment  He  came  to  Bucyrus  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
and  enjoys  a  lucrative  and  widely  extended 
practice.  He  travels  considerably  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  special  department  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  is  quite  successful.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  1801,  to  Miss  Sallie  Simmons,  of 
Stcubenville,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children— 
Oren  D.  and  Perry  K. 

REV.  HERMAN  KORTHENER.  D.  D  ,  Bu- 
cyrus ;  is  a  son  of  Herman  Korthcncr,  and 
was  born  in  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Nov.  13,  1819.  He  attended  school  in 
Coblentz  until  he  was  1 7,  paying  considerable 
attention  in  the  meantime  to  the  study  of 
music.  He  attended  a  State  University,  com- 
pleting a  course  at  21.  He  then  commenced 
to  teach  in  an  institution  at  home,  and  also 
gave  private  lessons  to  a  number  of  pupils. 
He  came  to  the  I'nited  States  in  18f>f>,  and  set- 
tled first  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  In  1857, 
he  came  to  Tiffin.  Ohio,  and  was  there  admitted 
to  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Findlay.  Ohio,  where  he 
was  ordained  and  remained  two  years.  For 
the  five  years  following,  he  preached  in  Terrc 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  his  efforts  there  were  crowned 
with  success.  He  was  then  called  to  officiate 
in  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  for  thirteen 
years  served  his  charge,  building,  during  this 
time,  a  large  church,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
membership.  He  next  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  for  six  months,  giving  in- 
structions in  music  and  literature.  In  July, 
1878,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  of  Bucyrus,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  serving  them  in  an  accepta- 
ble manner,  and  doing  much  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  In  1877,  the  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  four,  who  com- 
piled the  liturgy  of  the  church  now  in  use. 
He  also  revised  the  musical  portion  of  the  new 
English  Reformed  Hymn  Book.    He  was  mar- 


ried. Sept.  22.  1846,  to  Malvina  Zimmerman,  of 
Coblentz.  Of  this  marriage  there  are  six  chil- 
dren living — H.  O.  C,  the  noted  pianist  and 
musician  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Sophia ;  Whilhe- 
mina,  wife  of  Theophil  Ackeret.  of  Massillon, 
Ohio;  Malvina,  wife  of  E.  R.  Good,  of  Tiffin; 
Paul  and  Arthur.  Two  children  died  in  Ger- 
many, and  five  have  died  in  America. 

J.  B.  KRKIDER,  M.  D.,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Bucyrus ;  this  worthy  physician  was 
born  Feb.  3, 1840,  in  Millheira,  Pcnn.,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  P.  and  I/cah  (Bowman)  Kreider  ; 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
ou  a  farm,  receiving,  of  course,  a  common- 
schcK)l  education  in  the  meantime  ;  until  his 
24th  year,  he  divided  his  time  between  teach- 
ing and  attending  school ;  in  1864,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  from  the  medical  department  in 
1866  ;  for  five  years  following  his  graduation, 
he  practiced  in  his  native  town  of  Millheim, 
and  then  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  and  prac- 
ticed six  years  at  Benton ;  he  came  to  Bu- 
cyrus in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  located  on 
Mansfield  street,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  good  practice;  he  has 
proved  himself  a  physician  of  skill  and  prom- 
ise, and  is  well  instructed,  having  spent  two 
years  under  Dr.  Tutts,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  married,  April  30,  1867, 
to  Georgia  M.  Stover,  of  Boalsburg,  Penn.; 
they  have  two  children— Samuel  G.  and  Nel- 
lie V. 

JOHN  KEIL.  liveryman.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Vagle)  Keil,  and  was 
Itom  Feb.  3,  1836,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many ;  according  to  the  custom  of  his  native 
land,  he  went  to  school  from  his  6th  to  his  14th 
year  ;  he  commenced  to  learn  the  blacksmith's 
trade  at  Pfungstadt,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  ;  after  learning  his  trade,  he  had 
a  desire"  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World, 
and  accordingly  set  sail  from  Havre,  arriving 
at  New  York  Nov.  2,  1854,  after  a  voyage 
of  thirty  days;  he  came  at  once  to  Bucy- 
rus, aud"  worked  at  his  trade  for  Phillip  Osman 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  he  then  made  a  business 
venture  for  himself,  and  followed  his  trade 
until  1869  with  good  success  ;  in  1862,  he 
commenced  dealing  in  horses  for  the  cavalry 
service,  and.  durimz  1864,  gave  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  that  business  ;  in  1865,  he  went  into  a 
store  with  Kaler  and  C.  G.  Malic,  where  he 
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remained  three  years,  and,  the  following  year, 
was  interested  in  shipping  stock  ;  in  August, 
1800.  he  purchased  the  livery  stable  of  H.  M. 
Rowe,  on  the  public  square,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued business  there  with  splendid  success, 
doing  a  general  livery,  sale  and  feed  stable 
business,  and  enjoying  a  good  share  of  the 
public  patronage.  He  was  married,  in  April. 
1850.  to  Miss  Minnie  Hocker,  of  Bucyrus.  who 
was  born  in  Baden.  Germany,  in  January, 
1836 ;  of  this  marriage,  there  arc  nine  children 
living  —Louisa.  John,  Kate.  .Mary.  Minnie, 
Harry,  Charlie.  Nannie  and  Mattie.  Mr.  Keil 
has  been  a  good  citizen  of  Bucyrus,  and  has 
shown  that  a  man.  even  without  any  other  cap- 
ital than  energy  and  industry,  may  work  him- 
self into  good  circumstances  and  position. 

DANIEL  KANZLKITER.  journalist,  Bucy- 
rus.   A  gentleman  who  is  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Bucyrus,  his  native 
place,  is  a  son  of  John  anil  Catharine  1".  (Kober) 
Kanzleiter.  and  was  l>orn  June  21.  1*4:1.  The 
first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
securing  as  good  an  education  as  the  schools  of 
his  native  place  atTorded  at  that  time.    In  1803, 
he  entered  the  Journal  ollice.  where  he  learned 
printing  ;  enlisting  in  18(54,  in  Co.  E,  136th 
0.  N.  G.    He  served  his  time,  then  returned 
to  the  Journal  office,  where  he  worked  until 
August,  1868,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  ran  a  news  depot  and 
confectionery  until  1876.    In  the  fall  of  1877. 
he  started  a"  job  printing-office,  and.  in  187!>. 
added  to  the  business  by  publishing  a  monthly- 
paper  called  the  Sunlma'm,  which  he  edited  un- 
til May,  1880.  when  he  sold  his  business,  and 
again  returned  to  the  Journal,  where  he  has 
since  been  employed.    From  1868  to  1873,  he 
kept  a  circulating  library,  containing  over  1,000 
volumes  -the  only  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the 
place.    During  his  later  years,  he  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  wood  engraving,  hav- 
ing, without  suitable  tools,  constructed  several 
wood-cuts  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Kmma  K.  Mohler,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Jan.  10.  1876,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  mcmlwr  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

JOSIAH  H.  G.  KECKLER,  fanner;  P.O. 
Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Rosannnh 
(Gorden)  Keckler,  and  was  born  Feb.  16,  1820. 
in  Adams  Co.,  Peon.  His  father's  family  re- 
moved to  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  and  settled  live 


years  longer, 
with  *  1.000, 


in  the  mean 
ion.    At  the  age 


miles   from  Cadiz  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  but  8  years  old.     Here  young 
Keckler  aided  his  father  on  the  farm,  ami  : 
in  his  blacksmith-shop,  gaining 
while  a  common-school  etlucati 
of  18.  he  lea  home  and  commenced  working 
for   910  per  month  at  first,  and  continue 
six  years  for  one  man.  remaining  also  three 
He  came  to  this  county  in  18a- 
which  he  had  saved  from  his 
wages  while  working  by  the  month.  ^orMB" 
time  after  his  arrival  here,  he  rente,  land  and 
farmed,  also  raising  considerable  stock,  and  im- 
porting large  numbers  of  Saxony  sheep  into 
the  county,  and  selling  them 
ures.    In* about  1864.  he  purchased  104A  am* 
of  what  comprises  his  present  lam 
menced  raising  stock.    He  has 
size  of  his  farm  to  246 i  acres 


UM  BOB" 
increased  the 

of 


first-class 


lived  on  a 


farming  land,  and  has  been  engaged  in  hu\  m  ■ 
grazing  and  feeding  large  numbers  o  siieq. 
handling  from  SOU  to  500  at  times,  with ,  port 
success.    Mr.  Keckler  is  an  enterpns. ng  fan.  er 
and  by  his  careful  management  has  am.*- e 
considerable  property.     He  is  a  epubtau, 
dusting  his  maiden  vote  for  Gen.  Scott  W*« 
married.  April  4.  1873.  to  Miss  Juliette  Panh  r 
born  Oct.  16.  lS.'.O,  and  the  daughter ;of  IU"  ' 
and  Mary  (McXeal)  "'archer,  of  Urn  * "ty 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  chiWre" 
-^John  Franklin.  Agnes  Rosannah  and  Orrie 

Gorden.  -  n.. 

J  AMES  LEWIS.  P.  O.  Bucyrus ;  son  of  lH»n 
and  Rachel  (Rogers)  Lewis ;  was  born  Sep 
1813.  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.    He  hv« 
farm,  performing  the  continuous  hard  lal>or 
cident  to  that  calling,  until  10  years  old J™ 
1.  he  receive  only  such  it ** m 
boob  afforded,  yet  la 
had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity  *J« 
presented  himself  for  pedagogical  honors, 
first  certificate  he  received  conipnsed  «*Mi 
jects  of  reading,  writing,  and 

the  rule  of  three.    From  this  m<*  c 
ie  taught  he  studied,  often  WJ 

.and.  each  year,  added  two  n- 
earning  to  Ins  qnalificat.^  ^ 

many  years.  He  began  teaching  in  •  3~  ^ 
taught,  almost  continuously  until  iw  .  t 
not  employed  in  the  public  schools,  he  la" 
many  terms  of  select  school,  «hereb>  » 
man'v  young  men  and  women  tor  the  r  n  ^ 
ble  work  of  teaching.    In  November,  h  *  • 


ing  this  perunl,  lit 
tion  as  the  common 


far  as 
beginning 
into  the  night, 
branches  of  It 
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came  to  Crawford  Co.,  and  engaged  in  farming 
in  Bucyrus  Township,  which  be  followed  until 
1866.  In  1855,  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  Thirty-first  Senatorial 
District,  which  then  comprised  Crawford.  Sen- 
eca and  Wyandot  Counties.  He  was  the  only 
Republican  ever  elected  from  Unit  district,  and. 
for  two  years,  faithfully  represented  the  inter- 
est/* of  his  district.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Temperance.  being  then,  as 
now.  a  pronounced  temperance  man.  In  Sep- 
teralicr,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  As- 
sessor for  a  portion  of  Crawford  Co.,  holding 
this  position  until  March,  1867.  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  .Johnson  Revenue  As- 
sessor for  the  Ninth  District  of  Ohio  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  office  until  dune. 
1872,  when  he  resigned,  and  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  Kagle  Foundry,  and  Iweaine  book- 
keeper of  that  institution  until  his  health 
failed.  Of  late  years.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  prin- 
cipally employed  in  settling  some  large  estates, 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  his  administra- 
tion. Aug.  8.  1833.  he  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Rebecca  (ircgory.  of  Harrison  Co..  Ohio: 
this  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven 
sons  and  live  daughters,  of  whom  nine  are  liv- 
ing Pinkncy,  wholesale  merchant  at  Mans- 
field ;  Jane  A.,  died  in  her  6th  year;  David, 
attorney  at  Chicago,  111.;  William  C.  merchant 
at  Bucyrus  (see  sketch  Iwlow)  ;  Angeline.  died 
in  her  2d  year  ;  Kmily,  wife  of  Henry  Neil,  of 
Cherokee  Co..  Kan.;  Albert  C,  druggist,  of  Bu- 
cyrus (see  sketch)  ;  Milton  R.,  of  Bucyrus  (see 
sketch)  :  Samuel  M..  died  June  1,  1871,  in  his 
21st  year;  Israel,  farmer,  of  this  township; 
Mary  B.  and  Rachel,  still  at  home.  Mr.  Lewis 
ami  his  wife  both  united  with  the  M.  K.  Church, 
during  the  same  meeting,  about  forty-eight 
years  ago.  and  have  been  consistent  and  de- 
voted members  ever  since.  He  has  tilled  ac- 
ceptably the  offices  of  Class  leader  and  Stew- 
ard, and.  for  three  sessions,  has  represented  his 
congregation  as  lay  delegate  to  the  Annual 
Conference.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  a  much- 
respeetcd  citizen. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS,  merchant,  Bucvrus;  is 
the  third  son  of  James  and  Reliecea  (Gregory) 
Lewis,  was  born  Sept.  2.  1839,  in  Harrison  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  Uvea  until  he  was  10  years  old. 
when  the  family  came  to  Bucvrus  Township, 
where  young  William  lived  on  the  Plains  until 
18,  when  he  entered  the  harness-shop  of  Jerry 


Yost,  to  learn  the  trade  ;  he  only  remained 
about  one  year,  however,  when  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  store.  He  has  since  been  employed 
by  the  leading  firms  of  Bucvrus.  except  the 
vear  1865.  which  he  spent  in  Iowa.  In  Novem- 
ber. 18811.  he  purchased  of  T.  A.  Rowse  &  Co., 
a  stock  of  goods,  and  is  now  doing  a  good  bus- 
iness in  confectionery  and  notions,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  news  depot,  at  the  old  Failor 
corner,  where  you  can  find  all  the  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

A.  C.  LKW1S.  druggist.  Bucyrus ;  is  the 
son  of  James  and  Rebecca  (Gregory)  Lewis, 
and  was  born  Jan.  15.  1815.  in  Harrison  Co., 
Ohio.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  on  a  farm, 
and  in  attending  district  school  until  he  was 
1!».  In  November.  1863,  he  entered  the  drug 
and  book  store  of  R.  F.  Johnston,  and  in  the 
following  May,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  K.  136th  O. 
N.  <;.,  and  served  until  August  of  the  same 
year.  He  resumed  his  former  clerkship  and 
there  remained  until  March,  1878,  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  In  April  of  this  year,  he  pur- 
chased a  new  stock  of  drugs  and  opened  a  store 
in  Picking  Block,  South  Sandusky  avenue, 
where  he  has  a  salesroom  70x20.  being  the 
finest  business  room  in  its  appointments  and 
outfit  in  Bucvrus.  It  is  filled  with  a  first-class 
stock  of  drugs,  paints,  oils,  Ixsiks  and  wall- 
paper. Mr.  Lewis  is  here  doing  a  flourishing 
business,  and  is  a  man  of  considerable  push 
and  enterprise.  He  was  married  Dec.  10,  1878. 
to  Mary  A.  Fenncr.  of  Bucyrus.  As  a  business 
man.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  successful,  and  is  an 
upright  and  valuable  citizen,  who  is  well  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him. 

MILTON  R.  LP] WIS.  traveling  salesman, 
P.  O.  Bucyrus.  Ohio;  is  the  son  of  James 
Lewis,  and 'was  born  Nov.  13,  1847.  in  New- 
Market,  Ohio.  He  was  but  2  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  this  county  ;  here  he  spent 
his  youth  on  the  farm  until  18  years  old,  in  the 
meantime  receiving  a  fair  education  in  the  Bu- 
cvrus Union  Schools.  He  then  served  two 
years  as  chief  clerk  under  his  father,  who  held 
the  office  of  Internal  Revenue  Assessor  for  this 
district.  In  February,  1868.  he  accepted  the 
position  of  clerk,  book-kec|>er  and  cashier  of 
the  Grant  House,  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  where  he  remained  until 
1877.  He  has  since  ln*en  employed  by  the 
leading  wholesale  grocers  of  Mansfield.  Ohio, 
and  is  now  emploved  as  traveling  salesman  for 
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Tracy  &  Avery,  of  that  city,  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. Oct.  30,  1872,  be  united  bis  fortunes 
with  Miss  Lily  Rowse.  of  Bueyrus,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Rowse  ;  two  children  were  horn  of  this 
marriage,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  n  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  a 
Republican  in  politics. 

B.  F.  LAUCK,  merchant,  Bueyrus  ;  is  the 
son  of  George  and  Mary  (Deardorff)  Lauck, 
and  was  born  May  27,  183!),  near  Bueyrus  ;  he 
passed  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  went  to  the 
Bucvrus  schools  until  he  was  16  years  of  age. 
In  1855  and  1856,  he  attended  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, in  Jasper  Co..  Iowa.  He  then  returned  to 
Bueyrus  and  clerked  in  Craig's  hardware  store, 
and  also  in  Jobnson's  drug  store.  In  the  spring 
of  1860,  he  went  into  the  grocery  business 
until  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  when  he  en- 
listed in  May,  1861,  in  the  86th  O.  V. 
L,  under  Col.  LcmerL  After  his  term  of 
four  months  had  expired,  he  re-enlisted  in 
Co.  I,  157th  O.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Black  River 
Bridge,  Champion  Hill,  Raynon,  Port.  Gibson, 
Yazoo  River,  Ft.  Arkansas,  Hollow  Springs 
and  siege  of  Vicksburg,  also  Jackson,  Miss. 
He  was  soon  after  taken  sick,  and,  after  lying 
sick  for  three  months,  he  was  discharged  in 
October,  1864,  and  returned  to  Bueyrus,  en- 
gaging in  selling  groceries  and  dry  goods,  in 
the  firm  of  G.  A.  Lauck  &  Bro.,  continuing  for 
two  years,  when  C.  W.  Fisher  became  a  part- 
ner, and  the  business  was  continued  under  the 
firm  name  of  Fisher  &  Lauck.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  for  nine  years.  In  December,  1877, 
he  commenced  traveling  for  Tracy  &  Avery,  of 
Mansfield,  and  was  thus  employed  until  Sep- 
tember, 1 880,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Strong,  Leiter&  Lauck  are  doing  a  large 
business  in  grain,  seeds,  wool,  coal  and  salt, 
having  leased  the  Crawford  County  Elevator 
for  five  years.  During  the  month  of  August, 
they  handled  over  18,000  bushels  or  wheat. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  now  entire 
charge  of  the  business.  On  Nov.  21,  1861,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Laura  E.  Bodine,  of  Huron 
Co.,  Ohio  ;  they  have  three  children— Anna 
L.,  Franklin  B.  and  James  L.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church,  and  also 
a  Knight  of  Honor.  His  father  was  l>ora  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Fcnn.,  and  was  a  farmer.  In 
the  spring  of  1827,  he,  with  his  wife  and  one 
child,  came  to  Bueyrus  in  a  one-horse  wagon 


and  bought  160  acres  of  land,  lying  east  of  the 
O.  C.  R.  R.  He  purchased  it  of  a  man  named 
Garton,  paying  $16  per  acre,  and  soon  after 
added  to  it"  80  acres.  It  was  in  a  primitive 
condition,  and  by  hard  labor  Mr.  Lauck  im- 
proved it  greatly"  He  was  a  man  of  good  ed- 
ucation,  and  had  fine  business  capacity,  having 
at  one  time  served  this  count}'  as  its  Treasurer 
for  four  terms. 

HON.  ROBERT  LEE,  ex  Judge  and  .^tate 
Senator,  retired,  Bueyrus;  was  born  April 
20,  1805,  in  Butler  Co.,  Pcnn.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Lee,  a  prominent  clergyman 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  for 
many  years  I'astor  of  Salem  Church,  in  West 
moreland  Co.,  of  that  State,  and  distantly  re- 
lated to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  celebrated 
General  and  Chier  Commander  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies  in  the  late  Southern  rebellion. 
His  mother,  Sarah  Lee,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Swearingen,  was  of  Dutch  extraction.  In 
the  youthful  days  of  Robert,  the  •  schoolmaster 
was"not  abroad"  in  the  land,"  and  the  facilities 
for  education  were  exceedingly  limited,  espc- 
cially  in  the  rural  districts.  Not  only  were  the 
teachers  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  the  text- 
books in  use  were  lamentably  imperfect  In 
consequence,  nearly  all  the  education  he  re- 
ceived was  from  his  father,  whose  Icarniug,  as 
a  minister,  was  freely  and  lovingly  communi- 
cated to  his  children.  None  but  the  pioneers 
of  the  early  days  knew  the  toils  am  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  period.  Moved  by  a 
passionate  desire  for  knowledge,  the  si  bject  of 
this  sketch  would  arise  at  4  o'clock  eac  a  morn- 
ing for  study,  laltoron  the  farm  during  ;hcday 
and  then  resume  his  intellectual  pursu  ts  until 
10  o'clock,  while  the  rest  of  the  faro  ly  wen- 
asleep.  Nobly  he  consummated  his  lurpose, 
although  surrounded  by  almost  ins  perable 
difficulties,  and  he  became,  though  elf  edu- 
cated, well  educated  During  this  p  nod.  lie 
studied  the  elementary  principles  »f  »«. 
When  18  years  old,  he  removed  to 
Co.,  Ohio,  'with  his  father,  who  laid 
established  the  town  of  Leesville  Crot 
Thus  pursuing  his  course  with  books 
he  commenced  business  on  his  own  a 
the  age  of  23  ;  believing,  as  a  prime 
of  success  and  happiness.  '•  that  m:' 
not  bo  alone,"  he  married  Miss  Sa 
daughter  of  George  and  Catharine 
Richland  Co.,  and  settled  down  to  1 
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dut.es  of  life.  The  fruit  of  this  happy  union 
was  seven  children,  only  three  of  whom  are 

wim  if  STff  'SLS  f~>  Sarau  C.  Tidball. 
Zul  i  J*i?  Jldb*11'  °f  Booncvillc.  Iowa, 
and  Anna  M.  Cady.  wife  of  L.  S.  Cady,  whoE- 
sale  and  retail  jewelry  merchant,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo  Few  of  the  farmers  of  the  present 
lay  understand  the  amount  and  quality  of 
hard  work  necessary,  when  the  country  m» 
densely  wooded  and  thinly  inhabited  With 

ZtZYW  cl,"mcU;ristic  of  himself,  Mr.  Lee 
cleared  three  farms  in  five  years,  and  made 
hem  fit  for  agnculturc.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
hu,  love  of  study  did  not  desert  him,  for  he 
continuously  studied  law,  for  which  he  exhib- 
ited a  natural  taste.  As  a  more  congenial  pur- 
suit, shortly  after  marriage  he  opened  a  stoi 
at  Leesvdle  Cross  Roads,  embracing  every  line 
01  goods,  from  dry  goods  to  hardware,  which 

Solli^"  lnUed  °ucces3fuM>'  for  three  years. 
Be  ling  his  goods  he  purebred  a  farm  adjoin- 

u  Cr°8!4  an(l  P"1  jt  in  «  high 

£ult'vat,on  In  connection  with  his 
flo \*'  Lee"  he  Purcha*ed  the  steam 
ftZ/LT. ,1-.6aw.mil1-  carding  machine*  and  1 
fuilmg-mdl,  ,„  saul  village,  and  operated  the 
same  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  1836,  he  was 
RiS?  ?  *******  ««e  Ohio  Legislature  for 
I,  n  ,1  i  k     '   y,a  m»j°rit.V  of  l.WM),  and  was 

Tho  i>        In,  J?9'  he  Was  Justice  of 

the  leace,  which  office  he  held  continuously 

■ES^  W?.'en  ^  resi"ned'  In  '***.  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  a  Director  of  the 
Uhio  I  enitontiary  and  served  in  that  respousi- 
b  e  capacity  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime 
«i  JSS^0LHJ,ChUnd  Co-  iu  w,'ich  he  lived. 
^tU!Chcii  ?  Crawfor(1  C«>     «e  *ns  fleeted 

p£2rl?*5aTge  °f  the  Court  of  Common 
i  luis  by  the  Legislature  for  Crawford  Co.,  and 
served  with  ability  and  integrity  in  that  posi- 

t i  '  S  U<,°Pti0U  of  lue  P™«*  c^nstitu- 
fJn  1853,  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
SSL l,e  ^unties  of  Crawford,  Wyandot  and 
MMCi,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  Presi- 

iZ  JTO  0win»  10  thc  iUn«»  of  the 

lieutenant  Governor,  it  became  his  duty  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  a 
Ztff!on  of  J*  Session.  In  1854,  he  was 
sclor  If  Pra,C'tlCe  an  attorne>-  an(1  «>«n- 
Sunn  m  n  and  8oIicitor  ia  c^ncery,  by  the 
in  PtK  C0Urt,°f  0hio-  ln  185S'  he  engaged 
ln  the  dry  goods  business  in  Crestline.  Ohio, 


I  at  which  he  continued  about  five  years  After 
losing  his  wife,  by  death,  in  1861.  he  sold  his 
store  and  town  property  and  quit  housekeep- 
ing, his  children  by  this  time  having  homes  of 
heir  own.    But.  finding  single  life  undesirable 
he  married,  in  1864,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Tweed  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  now  presides  over  his 
beautiful  home.     Resuming  his  business  in 
Crestline,  he  engaged  in  thc  grocery  and  pro- 
vision trade.    In  1865  and  1866.  he  served  as 
JJeputy  Revenue  Assessor  for  Crawford  Co 
By  the  suffrages  of  uis  fellow-citizens  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  that  village,  and  elected  Pro- 
bate Judge  of  Crawford  Co..  in  1869.    He  was 
almost  unanimously  re-elected  in  1872,  serv  ing 
his  constituents  and  the  people  generally  with 
entire  satisfaction.     He  has  been  an  "active 
member  of  the  Bucyrus  Union  School  Board 
Thus  at  the  age  of  75,  "  Judge  Lee,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  termed  by  his  numerous  and  admir- 
ing fneuds,  has  come  down  from  pioneer  days 
to  the  present  generation.    His  industry,  suc- 
cess, love  of  learning,  integrity  of  purpose  and 
practice,  together  with  an  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  correct  principles  of  life,  make  him  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  youth 

GEORGE  A.  LAUCK,  merchant,  Bucyrus  ; 
is  a  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Deardoff)  Lauck, 
and  was  born  in  Bucyrus  Township  Sept.  19, 
1843  ;  he  attended  school  in  town  until  he  was 
17  years  of  age,  and  then  became  a  clerk  in  the 
dry  goods  store  of  L.  B.  Lyday  ;  after  one  year's 
experience  here,  he  entered  Wittenberg  College 
in  thc  spring  of  1861  ;  in  about  four  months 
he  enlisted  in  the  C4th  O.  V.  L  band,  and  served 
some  ten  months,  when,  his  health  failing,  he 
was  honorably  discharged  ;  he  made  a  visit  to 
|  various  points  in  Iowa,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  house  at  Pitts- 
burgh ;  after  this  he  also  filled  a  clerical  posi- 
tion in  Mansfield,  Ohio.    In  1864,  Mr.  Lauck 
commenced  business  in  Bucyrus,  In  company 
with  Lyday,  carrying  on  thc  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Lyday  &  Lauck;  in  1865.  he 
bought  Mr.  Lyday 'a  share  in  the  enterprise, 
and  continued  until  the  fall  as  sole  proprietor ; 
he  then  took  in  B.  F.  Lauck  as  partner.  Our 
subject  retired  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  re- 
moved to  Shelby,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  dry  goods  until  1867  ;  he  then  re- 
moved his  stock  to  Bucyrus,  where  he  was  in 
business  until  the  fall  of  the  year  following  ;  in 
1870,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  being 
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alone  until  1872,  when  he  took  Joseph ^immel 
as  partner  ;  in  1876.  they  bought 
„f  Arv  woods  and  groceries,  and  in  IVti,  «r. 
Lauck  ErX.3  The  interest  of  his  partner, 
anTis  now  continuing  the  business  in  Bowman  s 
Corner,  where  he  has  a  store  second  to  none  in 
S£d*,  and  is  doing  a  flourish^ 5  toga  JIc 
"B  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  ami  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  for  twentj 
years  and  is  now  Superintendent  ol  the  Sunday 
school    On  Oct,  lfl.  181U.  he  was  married  to 
LiSe'  Atwood.  of  Bucyrus  ;  four  children  are 
£f  fruits  of  this  union-Clarence.  Ella  A.. 
SteUaM.TandMary()NARp  ^ 

is  a  son  of  George  and  Rebecca  (Converse) 
T  J!nnrd  and  was  born  Jan.  6.  1810.  in  Mon- 

Conn    under  Prof.  Looinis,  father  of  1  roi. 
uZ  Loomis.  of  Yale  College.    He  *<W^ 
miite  a  degree  of  proficiency  »  mathematics 
J  d  lMinTdatlShebegan  teaching ,  in ^the 
southern  part  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
RWe      When  20  years  old,  he  entered  the  , 
Newton  Theological  Institute,  near  Boston,  and 
grated  in  July,  1836.    He  entered  a  once 
upon  his  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master 
nt  Webster  Mass.,  remaining  seven  years,  nis 
Sbor  being  blessed.    For  the  next  four  years 
he  labored  in  Sew  London.    In  the  autumn 
of  1848  he  received  a  call  from  Zanesville, 
Oh  o  ami  remained  there  until  18 55^  them* 
eoing  to  Marietta,  where  for  eight  years  his 
fabore  were  abundantly  blessed  and  ir, 1  one 
vear  130  joined  the  church.    In  July.  1863,  he 
went  to  Lebanon.  Ohio.   After  eight  yeanr spent 
in  hard  vet  precious  labor  here,  be  started  on  a 
v°sit  among  the  scenes  of  his  early  childhood^ 
In  May  1872,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  quiet,  and  to  rct^e  Irom  act- 
ive  pulpit  duty.    However,  the  Lord  had  willed 
that  his  work  in  the  great  field  of  the  world  was 
not  vet  completed,  and  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  this 
city  ;  but,  on  account  of  poor  health,  he  retoea 
in  1874     He  again  resumed  his  labors  in  187&. 
and  has  since  continued  working  earnestly  with 
unabated  zeal,  for  the  glory  of  God.  ^Leon- 
ard  was  first  married  in  September,  1836,  to 
Mchitable  H.  Fish,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Six  chil- 
dren were  born  or  this  marriage,  two  of  whom 
are  living— Georgiana  F.  and  Hattie  M.  His 
wife  died  April  11,  1863.    He  was  remarried, 


to  Amanda  M.  Dev.  of  ^anon^Ohjo  JukM, 
1864.    Four  children  were  l'<™  a™  "J  na 
el;*)    George  R.  Susan  R  and  John  L.  all  awo  1 
tliea  ,  ucorgc  iv.,  of  lfl. 

in  infancy  ;  Eugenia  R  d,ed  "J^f 
Dr.  Leonard  has  Ix-en  for  a  long  time  itu 

worker  in  the  glorious  »^°£X££idt„ 
now  he  awaits  his  reward,  and ^ooks  tor 

born  April  2,  1835.  in  Cmc.nnat   Oh o  a 

went  t/school  in  that  ^g.'J^.C 
He  then  commenced  to  learn  tho  jew  fc 

making.  He  seneci  «i  avv  „  tb  re. 
years  with  Clements  0 kamp.  ^  fc 
moved  to  Fostorm  in  18.>3,  ft"J  forked  at  1> 
Lust  nearly  two  yean.  He ^  next  worked I  «T 
per  Sandusky  for  a  abort  time  ^ n^a> 
ne  came  to  Bucyrus  and  at  once  ^™  lrV 
partner  of  William  H. 

Lsiness.  this i  partnership >J^X«nu  Mr. 
In  April,  1861,  they  divided  the  w 
LaJremoved  to  the  nub ^ffff^ % 
menced  business  on  the  site  ol  w 
Vorhis.  and  there  continued  for  two  jejrap- ^ 
ing  ,1,000  for  a  lot  20xb0  feet  £  WJ  ^ 
bought  out  the  stock  of  Fran MM  ^ 
!  ing  his  own.  he  carried  ^a^CAntim,  he 
1  Corners  for  two  years    ln.  .™e  ™L  About 
;  erected  a  business  block  on  his own  lot  ^ 
'  the  vear  1869,  he  moved  in  o  h ,s  pre  ^ 
No '4  Quinby  Block,  which  he  01 

x        J   1  fine 


No.  4  Quinby  Block,  wtnen -  9tflck 
doneapmsperousbusim^andbas        ^  a 

of  clocks,  watches  and  jewe lrj ,  a  ,g  a 

large  .lock  of  musical  having 
HkUled  repairer  of  watches  and I  geg 

had  good  advantages  in  learning  n  ftm 

Cincinnati.  He  ^^^^^ 
has.by  steely  perseverance  am  ^  ft 

himself  in  affluence.    He  was 


,  tipiaer  of  Bucyrus 
1859,  to  Miss  Appalme  Se^  tQ 
One  son  and  two  daughter*  were        ^  died 
—Edmond,  died  in  his  8th  jear . 
Apri",  1880 ;  and  Ella,  at ^home  , 

SAMUEL  LUm\ IG, Sr. ^  whose  por- 
rus     The  subject  of  this  sKeicu,  fes 
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the  hoaw  were  Hu™S  -nH  •»  C  °f    f°r  her  800  "nd  the  Yochem  ^     E  the 

the  nSS of  I  ouil  VI?  oil?    ,tw"dn"n*    wint"  of  Francis  B.  Shunk.  who  was 

the  SSenotl  a SveVL,  *™"C^ho  &»ve  I  »«^ward  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to 

be  wearing  and  a  staff  in  their  hands,  and  that 


those  who  remained  were,  by  his  orders,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Among  those'  who  escaped  were 
two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Hid  wig.  who 
managed  to  sew  into  their  clothing,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  escape  detection,  gold,  with  which 
one  of  the  brothers  afterward  entered  land  in 


years,  and  raised  a  select  school.  "This  school 
Mr.  Ludwig  attended.  Mr.  Shank  made  his 
home  with  the  Yochems.  and.  during  that  win- 
ter, they  had  very  profitable  and  interesting 
evening  exercises.  Mrs.  Yoehem  acting  as 
teacher,  the  Yoehem  boys.  Samuel  Ludwig  and 
the  future  Governor,  as  scholars.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  Mr.  Shunk,  the  teacher,  went  to 


married™;!  lllT     IE***   of  hither*    Lancaster.  Penn  "  to  study  Taw?  whdc  Smu3 

engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  the  wheelwright 


of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  stone  mason 
by  trade.  an,|  so„lef,  jn  Philadelphia  where  he 
helped  to  build  many  of  those  quaint  old 
buildings  that  attracted  so  much  attention  but 
have  since  given  way  to  buildings  of  more 
modern  architecture.  It  was  in  that  citv  that 
[  Michael,  the  father  of  Samuel  Ludwig.  was 
"orn,  and  raised  to  man's  estate.  About  the 
I  2\  Miehacl  Ludwig   married  Sarah 

Hanks  an  Knglish  Quakeress,  and  then  moved 
to  Berks  Co..  Penn..  where  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  born,  he  being  the  youngest  of  six 
chile  ren  two  toys  and  four  girls.    His  father 
(Michael)  dying  when  he  was  but  three  years 
old  |„s  mother  was  left  with  a  large  family  on 
•  httle  barren  farm  among  the  hills,  to  make  a 
subsistence  for  herself  and  young  children, 
i  his  she  did  nobly  for  years.  When  she  married 
^icholns  YcKhetn.  a  wealthy  farmer  in  that 
;««hhoiWl.    He  was  the  father  of  Nicholas 
and  Moses  1  ochem.  who  afterward  became  the 
heaviest  iron  masters  in  Kastern  Pennsylvania. 
Here,  with  the  Yoehem  boys.  Samuel  worked 
on  the  farm  of  his  ste  pfather  for  years.  The 
old  man  was  a  hard  master,  his  sons  and  Sam- 
uel Ludwig  doing  about  all  the  work  on  the 
arm,  which  comprised  400  acres,  the  1k>Vs  get- 
ting very  little  time  to  go  to  school,  as  they 
J«W  obliged  to  thresh  out  all  the  grain  with 
flails,  during  the  winter  season.    Inder  these 
nrcumstances,  a  strong  attachment  grew  be- 
tween these  young  men,  which  was  not  lessened 
))  long  yean  and  gray  hairs.    Up  to  the  age  of 
i«,  Samuel  Ludwig  had  gone  to  school  but 
about  s.x  months,  all  told.  Notwithstanding 
M  l  dlfa,I,vanU,8e.  he  was  a  pretty  fair  scholar. 
u-  L,  reC01ve(l  instruction  from  his  mother 


  .  .  ,,    .  ™  ""Mutiiuu  iiuiii  ins  moiiier    loiiiing  nucyrus  on  me  easi.    nc  reiurnen  10 

a  O'ghly  intellectual  and  well-educated  lady  |  his  home,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  re- 


business,  at  which  he  continued  for  two  years. 
At  the  age  of  20.  Samuel  married  Miss  Kliza- 
belli  Keilcha.  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Redeha. 
who,  at  that  time,  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  then  in  session  at.  Lan- 
caster, at  that  date  the  capital  of  the  State. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Reading, 
Penn..  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wag- 
ons and  plows,  which  he  carried  on  extensively 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  by  his  industry 
and  economy  amassed  a  fortune  for  that  day. 
He  was  often  solicited  by  the  people  to  accept 
an  ofllce.    Rei>catcdly  he  was  offered  the  jMisi- 
tion  of  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  differ- 
ent county  ofllces.  all  of  which  he  peremptorily 
declined,  saying,  that,  .is  he  was  now  his  -  own 
master.''  and  did  not  want  to  become  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people,  he  would  infinitely  prefer 
domestic  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  any 
public  honor  they  might  bestow  upon  him,  and 
that  a  large  family  and  an  extensive  business, 
even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  precluded  the 
acceptance  of  official  trusts.    So  great  was  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  that,  loug  hours  alter  the 
family  had  retired  to  bed,  he  would  sit  and 
read,  sometimes  until  12  or  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    At  the  age  of  45.  he  had  gained  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology  and 
natural  philosophy,  besides   accumulating  a 
large  store  of  historical  and  general  informa- 
tion that  was  surprising  in  one  possessing  his 
meager  advantages.    In    1831.   Mr.  Ludwig 
made  the  journey  on  horseback  from  Reading, 
across  the  Alleghnny  Mountains  to  Bucyrus. 
where  he  bought  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  land, 
joining  Bucyrus  on  the  east.    He  returned  to 
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moved  With  U*  family  to  Crawford  Co..  arriv- 

™  about  Dec.  12.    The  fluni \y  ^  "jJK    occurred,  after  a  ^ffl  ^ 

Ludwigs  first  purchase  u^bctoWow  ,n„     ^  ^ ^^^SSZ 

eprin*  when  he  b"^*^^**  !  Mr.  Ludwig  was  the  J  ^tro 


who,  whom  we  are  inde bted  for  M r .  LudwgJ 
portrait  and  this  sketch  o his  life) •  H.*^  rf 
occurred,  after  a  tad dines*  on  ^ 


Bpring,when  he jougu,,  »  ^  ^  MHnsfidd 

Ludwig  <^*&J^Jgt£  of 
lands,  and,  n  1840  bt  own eu  j,  f  rf 

choice  land  lying  in  different  par  to  ol  ^ 
Co.    He  was  a  shrewd^careful^busmess^^^. 


December,  «76,  ng^  M  J8*™  -  bUdient 
SjJ^-Sf  S I"- wealthy,  honored 
af5r  W^'a'  LBMERT,  Bucyru*  The 
9uo£ct  of  this  sketch  is  a  son  of  U-and 
llotu  (Purdue)  Umer,  Tta  fjnj.  ^  ^ 
the  p.oneersot  Craw  l  y        ^  fc  ^  d 


choice  land  lying  in  di^rent  j^r»  o.                  the  pioneers  of  Crawtoro       -  —  -found 

Co.    He  was  a  shrewd.  ^^^XcSwn    ate  sketch  of  ito            'trnit)  »m  ^ 

and  an  excellent  ^"^^K    umoug  those  of  Texas  his 

Kofforto,he  having  Ins  ,  to  the  l^uhhc  Ac. 


father  on  the  farm  In  Seneca 

-  rTTaift  the  attcn-  1  he  went  to  the  Republic  Acan  w 
fathers  estate  only  $400.    In  »^toatttm  ^  ,  m  there ue 

Son  of  the  whole  country  ^.^J0^  Heidelberg  College,  which  had J^ctcd  the 
golden  lands  of  California.^  Hshcd  at  Tittin.  Ohio  ;  he  there  comp 

was  to  a  .^rritor^^nd.Uo.  p^para^y.course^ln  eb^^ 


^tn^ycr^dand^eofu.ewea,^ 
rest  me,  of  Crawford  Co.,  raised  and  equipped 
alall  company  of  young  men  w»|«hadc^ 
Confidence  in  his  ability  to  pilot  them  across 
Z  Great  American  Desert,  to  the  F^rado of 

-Shi:p=r=^s^ 


■  lie  lueic  t  

t'     M„t  I8M  he  entered 
preparatory  course.  In  about  18 H,  » ^ 
the  Ohio  Weslcyan  Um*e«it^  public 
and   continued   four  jcar^ »  Hc 
school  in  this  countj  m  tne  ie*N 
graduated  in  1858  and  stud^cU .w  rf 
months  with  the  Hon.  JameaK.  ^ 
Delaware,  then  ^^^^Sce  of  Franklin 
pursued  his  law  studies  in .the om  ^ 
Adams,  Ksq.  for  .bout i«g 
he  went  to  the  C  cvelano  ^  Emitted  to  the 
which  he  graduated,  ana  was  u« ^   ^  ^  B(J 


tl  ancl  was        —  ,  gu. 

SSdto  cross  the  Rocky  V™^™^*  1  Car' to  1859.    Mr.  L«nert  then  ^rned  0  ^ 
them  he  would,  if  life  and  health         »Pa™  I     ^  wherc  he  engaged  in  ™f  %moved  to 
him,"  and  he  rf/d  cross  them,  and  in  due  time      >     ^       for  onc  Vear,  then  n > 
landed  his  little  company  on  the  Pacific  coast  ^  proresa ^  ^  Tnd  in  l860.    Six  lUOUW  u  , 


HikUmI  h  3  little  company  *ui  t»«  *  <~»~  — 
Mr  Ludwig  visited  San  Francisco,  which  was 
hen  a  small  village  of 
tents.    He  remained  there  about 
an  I  having  seen  all  other  places  on  the  Pae  he 
coast  of  note  in  that  day,  he  decided  to  return 
totos  home.    He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to 
Se  Isthmus  of  Panama  .  from  thence  he  saded 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  Orleans  , 
Whence  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo  ; thence 
northward  on  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  from 
which  city  he  completed  his  journey  bj  rail  to 
his  old  home  in  Bucyrus.    His  trip  had  cost 
him  about  $4,000  ;  this,  however,  he  did  not 
consider  as  lost,  as  his  great  journey  and  voy- 
age to  and  from  California  in  his  b2d  year,  was 
ever  after  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him.    1  he 
few  closing  years  of  Mr.  Ludwig's  life  were 
spent  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  b. 
Johnston  (now  Mrs.  Abraham  Monnett)  and  to 


months  after 

Greensburg,  Ind  in  WW-  -  Hstcd  «  a 
his  removal  to  %f™*%  y  1.,  and,  before 
orivate  soldier  in  the  ,tl i  lua;    •  Lieutell. 


private  soldier  in  the  <tu  inu-  _  ^  Ueuiea. 
Ling  to  the  field,  was  made  J*g"   Ue  was 
Lt    During  the  first  year  o  «J 
promoted  to  the  position  ot  r  He 

Sot,  and  then  <WJJ^X ?fttUe  of  Wm- 
led  his  company  in  the  decisive  on  ^ 

Chester.  Va.,  and.  lor  gall aut  « ^  Ue 

field,  was  f^^b^ofP^Kj 
participated  in  tu\,b^tlp  "enbrier  and \V 
Mountain,  Carricks  Ford,  Greennri 

Chester.  Some  ^^^SSriot-d  lj 
n.,mwi  engagement,  be  was  w  n  tht 

roTthegSth  0.  V  L.UUdto*  ^  Jj 
West  Virginia  cempaign.  in  ^  ^ 
re-orffanized  the  8Gth  O.  V.  1-,  am  ^ 
^Sled  Colonel  ^J^lSES* 
The  regiment  was  assigned  to 
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Corps,  and  joined  in  the  East  Tennessee  inva- 
sion    At  the  conclusion  of  that  campaign, 
UoL Lemert  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  brigade,  and  stationed  at  the  |K>st  of  Cumher- 
land  (Jap.  then  a  vital  strategic  point.  His 
command  as  Brigadier  Oeneral  consisted  of 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Tennessee  and  Illinois  troops 
numbering  over  7.000  soldiers,  including  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery.    He  was  mustered  out  in 
bebmary,  18K5.    In  18G5-«G,  the  Bellefontaine 
Cotton  Company  was  organized  at  Bellefon- 
aine.  Ohio,  and.  at  the  solicitation  of  its  stock- 
holders. Mr.  Lemert  became  its  President  and 
General  Manager.    Floods  disheartened  the  as- 
sociate adventurers,  and.  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  he  purchased  the  interest  of  those  de- 
siring to  abandon  the  venture,  and.  in  company 
with  John  Jones  and  Dr.  Nathan   At wood 
organized  a  new  partnership,  and  continued  the 
business  until  the  spring  of  lHOli.    It  proved  a 
dangerous  but  very  fortunate  enterprise,  yield- 
ing a  handsome  return  to  those  who  hail  the 
lardihood  to  weather  it  through.    In  August. 
l«t>r».  Col.  Lemert  became  a  partner  in  and  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  wagon  and  carriage  wood- 
work factory  of  A.  M.  Jones  &  (V.  nt  Bucyrus. 
and  cont.nued  in  that  relation  until  1ST".  This 
business  was  conservative,  and  yielded  results 
far  above  the  hopes  of  the  investors.    In  about 
l«7I.  the  firm  of  B.  B.  McDanald  &  Co.  wasor- 


meed  of  credit  so  richly  earned.  The  fight  was 
long  and  rugged,  yet  "marvelously  successful 
in  the  end.  In  1877.  Mr.  Lemert  organized 
and  became  President  of  the  Moxahala  Iron  Co., 
of  which  he  is  still  President  and  General  Man- 
ager. In  187D,  he  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  southern  division  of  the  0.  C.  H.  R., 
which  embraces  the  Moxahala  tunnel  with  its 


it 
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£Tm  ,  °r  I*,,roa^,  'H'ilding.  and  did  about  a 
half-million  dollars"  worth  of  work  for  the  A.  & 
K  an(l  0.  C.  R.  R.  Owing  to  the  insol- 
vency o|  these  corj>orations,  McUanald  &  Co. 
became  seriously  embarrassed,  and.  in  1878 
.Mr  Le,U(,rt  assumed  mntrol  an,,  manajfeoieot 
oi  the  property  and  business  of  McDanald  & 
u>.,  and  closed  its  affairs  without  loss.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
"ie  Atlantic  &  Lake  Krie  Coal  Co..  an  organiza- 
tion owning  a  very  large  area  of  coal  and  iron 
lands  m  Perry  Co.,  Ohio.     During  the  same 

HR  ■  9erVtMl  Ule  A  *  L  K  8,1,1  tno  0  C 
«■  "  m  the  capacity  of  director,  anil,  when  its 

nnancial  condition  became  hopeless,  he  assisted 
in  its  reorganization,  and  is  now  the  only  per- 
son connected  with  the  road  who  plaved  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  carlv  history."  Though 
persistent  yet  misguided  criticisms*  have  been 
aireeted  at  these  gentlemeu  for  their  share  in 
"ie  railroad  scheme,  it  is  believed  the  consum- 
of  their  labors  and  the  enduring  good 
achieved  by  it,  will  bring  in  future  the  just 


heavy  approaches,  in  all  nearly  a  half  a  mile 
long,  furnishing  the  work  in  good  order,  in  six 
months,  which  was  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
work  of  its  kind  ever  done  in  Ohio.  In  the  spring 
of  1880,  Col.  Lemert  superintended  the  raising 
of  $100,000  local  aid  along  the  line  of  the  ().  C. 
R.  R.,  between  Bush's  Station  and  Toledo.  To 
accomplish  this  work,  he  held  forty  meetings, 
raising  the  amount  in  two  months.    He  was 
assigned  the  management  of  the  Ohio  Central 
Coal  Co.,  in  Perry  Co..  Ohio,  and  again  exhib- 
ited executive  ability  of  the  highest  order,  by 
carrying  on  the  work  through  one  of  tiie  most 
dangerous  strikes  ever  known  to  the  mining 
interest,  which  ficcurred  there  in  the  fall  of 
1880.    Col.  Lemert  was  Postmaster  at  Bucyrus 
during  the  years  of  lSlitM>7,  and  is  at  present 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1879, 
he  laid  out  Corning,  in  Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  which 
in  one  year  has  become  a  village  of  over  1.000 
inhabitants.    In  December,  1880,  he  organized 
a  company,  which  purchased  the  foundry  and 
machine  works  of  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  and  changed 
it  from  agricultural  to  railroad  and  mine  work. 
Aug.  2.  18H0.  our  subject  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Jones,  only  (laughter  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Jones,  of  Bucyrus  ;  of  this  union  there  are  two 
daughters    Katie  and  Blanche. 

DAM  KL  II.  LOWMILLKR,  contractor  and 
builder.  Bucyrus  ;  is  a  son  of  Adam  and  Cath- 
arine (Baker)  Lowmiller  ;  was  l>orn  Aug.  12, 
1838.  in  Union  Co.,  Penn..  where  he  remained 
with  his  parents  until  21  years  of  age,  in  the 
meanwhile  attending  subscription  school  a  few 
terms  in  winter  and  working  by  the  month  at 
farm  labor  the  remaining  time  ;  in  February, 
]85!>.  he  and  his  brother  William  came  to  this 
county,  he  being  employed  by  Charles  Roehr 
and  Lewis  Kuhn  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade, 
serving  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  apprenticeship,  he  enlisted  in  a  com- 
pany of  the  1st  Mechanics'  Fusileers,  under 
Capt  Marsh  ;  after  serving  about  six  months, 
he  re-enlisted  in  the  1st  III.  Light  Artillery. 
Batten-  I  ;  as  a  member  of  that  body,  he 
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tought  in  the  battles  of  Corinth.  Jackson 
Nashville,  RoaaeU's  House,   Mission  Ridgt 
2d  PiSburg  Landing ;  after  serving  there 
•Lut  tWO  years,  he  enlisted  as  a  veteran,  at 
SiboroAhu^an.  26  186* 
battery  as  above  mentioned,  serving [  until  the 
dose  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  July.  1805,  at  Chicago,  I 1., he  »a»  | 
miraculously  saved  by  a  kind  P^ideDW 
through  the  many  dangers  of  In 
I  life  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  home  atBa 
.       us  .  short  time  subsequent  to  the  close  of  | 

the  war-  after  his  return  to  Bucyrus  he 
1  'in  contracting  and  building,  working 

I    „^me  of  the  principal  buddings  of  the 
olace-  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Kearsle v  s  J .  B.  G orraley's  and  W .  P.  Rowland  s. 
His  marriage  occurred  Aug.  29,  1805,  to .  Mm. 
Louisa  Keafer.  of  Holmes  Township,  of  this 
county  :  bv  this  union,  there  are  four  children 
living— Emma  C,  Laura         Lorn   M.  ana 
Marise  Gilbert,  Daniel  H  dying  m  infancy 
He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  German  M. 
E.  Church,  also  taking  a  great  interest  in 
the  Sunday-school  work,  he  having  fl fed  Vr 
eeptablv  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Li  ranai 
Bv  his  industry  and  frugal  habits,  although 
coming  to  Bucyrus  without  any  capital,  he  has 
gained  a  comfortable  sufficiency  of  this  world  s 
ctochIs  • 
*  COL.  WILLIAM  MO N SETT.  Bucyrus;  is 
the  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (P.tt.ngcr) 
Monnett.  and  was  born  in  Boss  Co.,  Ohio, 
Auril       18118  ;  when  he  was  5  years  old.  Ins 
parents  removed  to  Pickaway  Co..  and  here 
our  subject  lived  on  a  farm  till  he  was  20  years 
of  age  ;  during  this  time,  lie  was  given  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  subscription  school  ;  his  father 
I  set  apart  a  room  as  a  study  for  his  boys,  recog- 
1  niziiv  the  necessity  of  thorough  education, 
and  our  subject  so  applied  himself  that,  when 
18  years  of  age.  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  teach  school  himself  ;  in  the  fall  of  1828. 
his  lathers  family  removed  to  Crawtord  to. 
and  settled  on  the  Plains  of  the  Sandusky, 
about  live  miles  south  of  Bucyrus ;  here  his 
father  entered  1.H0  acres  of  land,  giving  to 
each  of  his  children  100  acres;  in  company 
with  his  brothers  .John  and  Abraham.  Col. 
Monnett  had  charge  of  1,300  acres  of  land 
which  their  father  had  purchased  of  Samuel 
State;  they  fenced  it  in,  making  one  large 
held  ;  in  1830.  thev  pastured  300  cattle  for 


al J  te  ^iied  a  large  drove  of  cattk^ 
bei  ,g  successful  in  this  venture  he  «ddUbu»1 
£r  s«enl  years  to  buy,  graze  and  sell  large  | 

mi;   in  1837,  just  preceding  the  panic 
owned  70»  cattle,  and  at  one _ume.  c 

licensed  to  preach,  he  was  «  lltb 

of  the  1st  Regiment,  3d  un»a u  , 
Division  Ohio  Militia,  aud  ^  f    gc  lived 
served  efficiently,  when  he  res  gnei  J* 
where  W.  H.  Kinnear  now Jm >  unW 

tinned  some  three  years  . ind tnen  ^ 
chasing  400  acres  jurt  J^rrv  Marsh, 

aiso  about  1,100  acres  near  Cranbe rn 

of  Paul  Hetich;  ^"S^^E* 
keeping  large  »^  ^.^ftln  1864  to 
son  Abraham  engaging  nitbuun  . 
1875.   Mr.  Monnett  has 
nent  men  of  this  county  a. ul  t  pc  '»  ^ 
inent  in  religious  work  he  has  been  ^ 
Steward  of  the  church  for  severs*  J  . 
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greater  prominence  as  a  citizen  and  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  business  ability,  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch-Mr.  Abraham  Monnett 
—whose  portrait  appears  in  this  work.    He  is 
a  descendant  of  Mr.  Abraham  Monnett,  who, 
with  his  family,  moved  from  Virginia  to  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1800,  and  settled  near  the  village  of 
tlulhcothe.     His  family  consisted  of  Isaac, 
Thomas,  Margaret,  Jeremiah  (the  father  of  our 
subject),  John.  William,  Osb^rn  and  Elizabeth 
Jeremiah  Monnett  returned  to  Virginia,  where 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Alcy  Single.   They  set- 
tled near  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
and  resided  there  until  1814,  he  then,  with  his 
family  o!  a  wife  and  five  small  children  -one  of 
whom  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir— removed 
to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Pickaway  Co.  Their 
trip ,  from  Virginia  was  a  very  hard  one,  and 
probably  would  not  have  been  undertaken  but 
Jor  the  help  of  a  Widow  Jones,  with  whom  Mr 
Monnett  joined  teams.     Mr.  Monnett  was  a 
regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist 
episcopal  Church,  and  when  arriving  in  Picka- 
way Co.  he  had  only  $5  in  money,  and  his  team 
and  small  supply  of  household  goods.     He  re- 
mained a  resident  of  Pickaway  Co.  until  1833 
and  then  removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  settling  four 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Bucy- 
rus,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  September  of  186&    Mr.  Abraham 
Monnett  was  born  on  the  12th  of  October, 
[811,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  near  the 
Maryland  line.    His  life  was  spent  in  the  home 
Of  his  birthplace  until  his  j>arents  removed  to 
Uhio  in  1814.    In  that  earlv  day  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Pickaway  Co.,  but  few  opportunities 
were  afforded  him  for  attaining  an  education. 
Always  active,  energetic,  and  endowed  with 
great  decision  of  character,  he   had  before 
leaving  Pickaway  Co.  with  his  father,  in  1835, 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  local  matters,  and 
wliile  residing  there  he  joined  a  company  of 
Militia,  of  which  he  was  First  Lieutenant  j  his 
commission   for  this  office  was  signed  by 
George  McArthur.     Shortlv  after  his  father 
inmed  to  Crawford  Co.,  Abraham  bought  a 
lorly  acres  of  land  lying  in  Scott  Township, 
Marion  Co.,  Ohio.     Soon  after  his  going  to 
Marion  Co.,  he  joined  the  Militia  Company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Beekley,  in  which  he  also 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant     In  June  of 
1Mb,  Mr.  Monnett  returned  to  Pickaway  Co, 
*here  on  the  9th  of  that  month  he  was  married 


to  Miss  Catharine  Brougher,  who  had  been  an 
orphan  from  her  4th  year,  and  by  whom  he  re- 
ceived $2,d00,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land 
ot  which  she  was  the  heir.    This,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $120,  given  him  by  his  father  was 
the  only  money  received  by  him,  and  the  'only 
part  of  his  extensive  fortune,  not  accumulated 
by  his  own  energy  and  industry  and  economy. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Monnett  took 
up  his  residence  in  Scott  Township,  Marion  Co. 
In  1838,  he  began  the  handling  of  cattle,  many 
of  which  he  bought  in  Ulinois,  and  drove 
through  to  his  farm  in  Marion  Co.,  to  do  which 
would  sometimes  require  a  thirty-days  drive. 
Later  in  life,  he  assisted  largely  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Marion  Co.  Bank,  an  institution 
in  which  he  has  since  held  an  interest  and  of 
which  he  has  been  the  President  since  1864. 
At  present  he  is  also  the  President  of  the 
|  Farmer's  Bank  of  Marion.  Ohio.    He  is  also  at 
t  the  head  of  the  Crawford  Co.  Bank  of  Bucyrus, 
where  much  of  his  time  is  spent.     Besides  his 
interest  in  the  above  enterprises,  Mr.  Monnett 
owns,  in  Crawford  and  Marion  Cos.,  11.000 
acres  of  choice  land.    Truly,  this  is  a  fortune 
for  one  man  to  accumulate,  whose  early  life 
was  spent  in  a  new  country,  where,  to  attend  a 
very  common  school,  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
two  and  a  half  miles.    Mr.  Monnett  has  not 
been  successful  in  financial  affairs  only,  but  in 
the  rearing  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  to 
honorable  man  and  womanhood.    They  are  sit- 
uated as  follows:  Ephraim  B,  farmer,  of  Dallas 
Township  :  Martha,  wife  of  (J.  H.  Wright,  of 
Bucyrus  Township ;  Oliver,  farmer,  in  Dallas 
Township ;  John  T.,  farmer,  residence  Marion 
Co.,  Ohio  ;  Alcy,  wife  of  James  Malcom,  of 
Bucyrus ;   Augustus  E,  farmer,  of  Bucyrus 
Township;  Marvin  J.,  farmer  and  stock-dealer, 
Dallas  Township ;   Mary  J.,  wife  of  George 
Hull,  banker,  Findlay,  *  Ohio  ;    Madison  W, 
Teller  Crawford  Co.  Bank  ;  Nelson,  on  the  old 
homestead,  in  Marion  Co.  ;  Amina  J.,  wife  of 
Calvin  Tobias,  of  Bucyrus,  and  Kate,  wife  of 
Louis  Ross,  farmer,  of  Dallas  Township.  Mrs. 
Monnett  died  on  Feb.  8,  1875,  and  on  May  30, 
1877.  Mr.  Monnett  was  again  married.  "  His 
present  wife  was  Mrs.  Jane  Johnston,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Ludwig,  whose  portrait  appears 
in  this  book,  as  does  also  the  biography  of  his 
life.    They  resided  for  a  short  time  after  this 
marriage  on  a  farm  owned  by  the  widow,  but 
later  removed  to  Bucyrus,  where  they  now  re- 
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aide  Mr.  Monnett  has  for  many  years  been  a 
membero f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In 
his  early  manhood  he  was  a  member  oT  the 
Whteparty,  hut  since  the  organization  of  the 
Re  ulSn  party  he  has  cast  his  vote  and  in- 
to£!!!Z  if    5»  nrst  Presidential  vote  was  | 

°*RBV  THOMAS  J-  MONNETT.  farmer  and  ' 
minister,  Bucyrus,  whose  portrait  appears  in 
E  work,  is  a  son  of  Uev.  Jercm.ah  and  Alcy 
(Single)  Monnett.  and  was  born  Jan.  -b. 
£  Pickaway  Co .  Ohio.    When  nine  years  o 
age  his  parents  removed  to  this  county  and 
settled  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives.  They 
came  from  an  Sid  and  thickly  settled  country, 
and  arriving  at  their  new  home  in  a  heavy  ram. 
drenched  to  the  skin,  the  prospect  before  hem 
seemed  anything  but  inviting.    In  the  midst  of 
3T52  his  mother  was  taken  sick,  which  added 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  situation,    \oung  Mon- 
|  nett  was  employed  in  herding  stoek.aud  riding 
among  the  yellow-blossomed  weeds,  which  cov- 
I  ered  the  Plains  ,  he  was  often  lost  almost  in  ■ 
sight  of  his  father's  cabin.    An  old  cabin ,  res,-  I 
dence  near  by  was  converted  into  a  sehoolhouse  j 
during  the  summer  of  1836.  and  Harriet  Bover 
an  Eastern  lady  of  some  attainments,  taught 
the  Qrst  school  in  it.    Pupils  came  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  first  winter  school,  which  was 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Kenough.    In  these  schools 
young  Monnett  studied  until  he  was  10,  mas- 
tering the  common  branches  as  far  as  taught 
bv  those  early  teachers.    In  his  1 6th  year,  Rev^ 
Osborn  Monnett,  of  the  Norwalk  Seminary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  came  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  soon  after  started  a  schoo  J 
at  his  own  residence,  in  which  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  first  pupils.    He  was  a  very  thorough 
I  teacher  and  for  two  years,  young  Monnett  pur- 
|  sued  the  studies  of  grammar,  philosophy  and 
ahrebra.    About  the  year  1845,  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Wcslevan  University  at  Delaware,  am 
returned  and  took  charge  of  the  home  school 
that  winter  at  $18  per  month,  it  being  the  first 
school  under  the  district  system.    He  taught 
two  terms,  at  the  same  time  occupying  himself 
with  individual  study.    At  21  years  of  age,  he 
be^an  reading  medicine  with  l)rs.  F.  Swingley 
and  Douglass,  of  Bucyrus,  and  recited  to  them 
for  one  year.    Previous  to  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, he  read  Clark's  Commentaries  through 
to  his  father,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  church  licensed  him  to  preach,  but,  not 


the  ministry.    A  few  years  nu  , 

3s?£5SBtSS 

SS  ^  having  a  glorious 
he  Was  then  sent  to  Kenton i  one >  o 
est  charges  at  that  time  in  the  conference  -ui 
,  was  onlained  Klder,  having  completed «««► 
'  pSiensive  course  of  study  in  ^^taed 
which  usually  requires  six  years.    He  rem*, 
at  Kenton  one  year  and  then  wen t  u> 

^»Tr^^5 
STcircni  which  enablec I  him M jbe ^ 
and  here  be  labored  for  *J»Wj52fo8 
large  revival  at  Monnett  ChapeMnw u 
persons  joined  the  church  ;  *^«y*jf£ 
ously  for  W^*#£^EZ»l 

much  for  ^^^fS^lSmM^ 
brought  on  a  hemorrhage  of _  th in 
retired  for  two  years,  much  broker i 

up  some  large  Mbjee  for  T £  w, 
others.    About  18t  1,  he  Degan 
farm  and  had good J^^^T^ 


farm  and  hart  gooo  , .  he 

SS,  he  purchased  the  old  h omest ca  1  he 

owns  abont  l'^VCT  ^SLed  Svariou. 
crazing  land.  He  has  been  m 
public^  enterprises,  among  them  the 

Woolen  Mills,  and  °ow' wJk,  in  1848.  ho 
owner  of  the  Bucyrus  .as  \Joik*. J  ^ 
was  married  to  Henrietta  °'  m.XT. 

Township,  and  had  born  to 
riage.  seven  children,  viz. : Scaler  of 
township  ;  Wm.  A.««ni.ss  o n  j k<K  Q 
Chicago;  Francis  S,  still  at  bomt, 
(deceased  10  years);  Eflte  at  home 
and  Agnes,  di.nl  in  childhood    H«  w 
Nov.  22.  1871,  in  her  43d  year,  and  on  W 
of  September,  1873.  he  was  marm 
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she  began  teaching  in  Bucyrus  Union  Schools 
and  continued  until  1873.  teaching  in  every 
grade  and  in  the  high  school  department.  She 
was  identified  with  the  missionary  work  in  this 
county,  having  been  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  hranch  of  the  Women's  For- 
eign Society  and  Sunday  school  work,  and  is 
now   Superintendent   of  the  Sunday  school. 
,oo- Monnctts  father  and  uncle  came  aliout 
183a.  and  were  the  first  Methodists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   His   father   married    Alev  Slavic 
who  was  horn  in  Virginia,  and  received  from 
her  rather  s  estate  a  number  of  slaves  which 
he  brought  across  the  Ohio  River  to  free 
thern,  when  he  moved  to  Pickaway  County  in 
WM,    Mr.  Monnett.  the  subject,  has  always 
been  a  Republican  in  politics.    He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  State  Senate  in  the  district  com- 
posed or  Crawford.  Wyandot  ami  Seneca  Coun- 
ties, and  cut  down  the  Democratic  majority 
400  votes  ;  was  also  Dominated  for  Representa- 
tive in  1879. 

ABRAHAM  C.  MONNETT.  deceased;  son 
or  William  and  Elizabeth  (Cahill)  Monnett: 
was  horn  in  Bucyrus  Township,  March  31. 
IS3S,  and  lived  on  the  plains  until  1851.  when 
he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  attended  school  until 
lie  was  21.  when  he  attended  the  Ohio  Wes-  | 
leyan  University  at  Delaware  one  year,  but  was 
compelled  to  <-ome  home  on  account  of  sick- 

uTl         ,861,  hp  ('nlist<1d  M  »  private  in  the 
J«h  O.  \    I..  Co.  E,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Sergeant.    He  participated  in  the  battles  fought  I 
m  Virginia,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1864.     On  his  return,  he  engaged  with  his 
rather  m  stock-raising  and  farming  until  about 
18(0.  when  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr. 
Monnett  continued  alone  until  1878.  when  he 
was  stricken  down  with  consumption,  and  died 
April  17,  1879,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He 
was  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him— a  kind  and  affec  tionate  husband  and  lov- 
ing rather.    He  was  married.  Dec.  11.  1S67,  to 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Walwork.  of  Bucyrus.    She  was 
bom  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y..  June  6.  1840.    She  re- 
Wived  her  education  at  the  Albany  State  Nor- 
mal School,  graduating  there  in"  July.  I860. 
The  following  August,  she  came  to  Bucyrus. 
and,  in  September,  1861,  she  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Bucyrus  Union  Schools,  where,  for 
five  successive  years,  she  taught  with  gratify- 
ing success.    Five  children  were  born  of  her 


Wallace  L,  Sept.  18,  1871  ;  Elizabeth,  March 
22,  1873;  Julia,  Nov.  13,  1874;  Rachel,  Au<* 
3.  1876.  ■ 
M.  W.   MONNETT.   AssisUnt  Cashier  of 
Crawford  County  Bank,  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of 
Abraham  Monnett,  whose  biography  appears  in 
this  work.    He  was  l»orn  Aug.  8.  1851,  in  Scott 
Township,  Marion  Co.    He  attended  common 
school  until  1871,  and  then  took  a  commercial 
course  in  the  Buckeye  Business  College,  of  San- 
dusky City,  graduating  in  March,  1872.  He 
remained  on  the  farm  until  1878,  when  he  be- 
came Assistant  Cashier  in  the  Crawford  County 
Bank,  which  responsible  position  he  still  holds. 
Before  this  appointment,  he  did  considerable 
business  in  live  stock,  and  proved  himself  a  live 
business  man.    He  was  married,  Sept.  12,  1872, 
to  Rosalie  A.  Brewer,  of  Marion  Co.    Of  this 
marriage  there  are  two  children  living— Ernest 
E.  and  Edith  A.    His  wife  died  Aug.  17,  1876. 
He  was  re-married,  Deer.  3.  1879,  to  Miss  Arma 
McCrory.  of  Bucyrus. 

A.  E.  MONNETT,  former  and  stock-dealer ;  I 
P.  O.  Bucyrus  ;  is  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Cath-  ' 
|  arine  (Brougher)  Monnett,  and  was  lx>rn  Oct  3, 
1845,  in  Scott  Township,  Marion  Co..  Ohio. 
I  Here  he  spent  his  }outh  on  the  farm,  acquiring 
a  common-school  education  in  the  meantime. 
At  the  age  of  21,  he  took  charge  of  a  farm  of 
600  acres,  which  he  still  owns.    He  at  once  de- 
voted his  attention  hugely  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  principally  that  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
the  rearing  and  handling  of  stock,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.    He  united  his  fortunes 
with  Miss  Anna  Walton,  of  Marion  Co.,  Feb. 
20,  1868.    or  this  marriage  four  children  were 
born— Irvin  E..  Rosa  C,  Walter  J.  and  Ada  A. 
The  latter  died  in  infancy.    Mr.  Monnett  is  a 
Republican  in  politics. 

OR  WIN  BRUCE  MONN  KTT,  farmer,  etc.;  P. 
O.  Bucyrus  ;  son  or  Rev.  Thomas  J.  and  Hen- 
rietta (Johnston)  Monnett,  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1850,  in  this  township.  He  was  10  years  old  when 
his  father  returned  from  his  ministerial  labors 
to  the  farm.  He  worked  on  the  farm  from  1860 
to  1869.  attending  in  the  meantime  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  the  fall  of  1869,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni%'crsity  at  Delaware,  re- 
maining one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1 870,  he  en- 
tered the  Ohio  Business  College  at  Delaware, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  January, 
1871.    In  June  of  the  same  year  he  became 


m  . — *■>>«-•  cuiuiren  were  oorn  or  ner  ,  ion.  in  June  oi  me  same  year  tie  Became 
marriage—  Frank  W.,  bom  March  18,  1869;  |  book-keeper  for  the  woolen-mill  company  of 
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Bucyrus,  Barring  acceptably ^  there .for  nearly '  ^  ^^^^«»  tarin«  in  1«MW* 
one  year.    In  May,  1872,  he  bought  an  intent  |  ^^jtaSSI  with  good  success  He 

Segan  his  musical  education  at  15 |,  «d 
years'  time  was  leader  of  the  choir  in  1  ans  X 
Y  His  first  instrument  upon  which  to  take  le* 
Ls  was  the  violin,,  but  he  rapidly  acqui r£a 


in  a  "wholesale  and  retail  grocery  and  provision 
store  in  Bucyrus,  becoming  a  partner  with  l». 
W  Mvcrs.    This  partnership  lasted  until  bep- 
tember,  1873,  when  he  retired  from  the  store 
and  returned  to  the  farm.    In  1874  and  18i5, 
he  was  clerk  in  American  Express  Company  s 
office  at  Gallon,  and,  in  May  of  the  latter 
year,  became  book-keeper  for  Monnett .  Frayer 
&  Co.,  for  one  year.    In  the  fall  of  1876,  he 
azain  returned  to  the  farm,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  aiding  his  father  in  the  management 
of  his  large  estate.    Nov.  14,  1877,  he  married 
Miss  Annie  Hoffman,  of  Bucyrus,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.    She  was  born  Apn 
12,  1858.    Mr.  Monnett  is  a  Republican;  and 
is  at  present  a  member  of  and  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  Bucyrus  Township,  and  taught 
school  in  1879-80.    He  is  a  local  member  of 
Chautauqua  Scientific  and  Literary  Circle,  in 
which  he  tukes  considerable  interest  and  is  a 
shining  light. 

CHARLES  S.  MUNSON,  Bucyrus  ,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  son  of 
Julius  and  Marie  Antoinette  (Smith)  Munson. 
His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm  until  21  years 
of  age.    He  completed  his  education  at  Rome 
Academy  and  Cazenovia  Seminary,  New  York. 
In  lS54,"he  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  there  ho  en- 
tered the  organ  factory  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  as 
foreman  of  the  tuning  department.    He  is  a 
cousin  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  this  firm.    While  in 
this  business  he  was  a  member  of  the  leading 
oratoria  societies  of  Boston,  and  for  some  years 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Musical  lie-  \ 
vietc.    He  remained  in  the  factory  about  four 
yem.    Was  married,  Sept.  18,  1855.  to^  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Cooper,  of  Wampsville,  N.  Y.,  and 
of  this  union  five  children  have  been  born^ 
Mary  A,  Emma  L.,  Grace,  Charles  and  William. 
He  returned  to  New  York  after  leaving  Mason 
&  Hamlin  and  taught  school  in  1857-58  ;  had 
taught  several  terms  before.    He  came  to  Ohio 
in  1858  to  engage  as  commercial  traveler  for  A. 
Miller  &  Co.,  his  health  demanding  a  change  of 
habits.    In  1859,  he  removed  his  family  to 
Delaware,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  some  two 
years.    In  April,  18til,  he  came  to  Bucyrus, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
in  Quinby  Block  until  January.  1868,  when  he 
sold  out  and  became  commercial  traveler  for  a 
wholesale  drug  house  at  Cleveland  for  two  years, 


vocal  music.    Mas  neon  iu«<i-»  „i,Arai 
Z  age  of  18  years.    He  organized  JjjJ 
union  in  1874,  first  formed  oi  «e  Lumen 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  cboUjfoMJ^ 
practice,  and  under  bis  dlMOtion  sing  dwM£ 
music.    He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Fres 
byferian  Church.    His  fathe , -mm  born  ta  Pj* 
N  Y  in  1806,  and  followed  farming ; ;  h 
three  sons   and   two  daughters^Charle,  S; 
Julius  8.,  James  E.,  Jane  and  Sgafc 
professor  of  vocal  mus.c  in  Boston,  J J««_ 
Fives  in  New  York  City,  and  is  autho  r  ofM» 
sons  complete  iconography,  «J  »  "J,, 
reporter  of  Surrogate  s  court    The  two  da  „ 
tern  are  living  flt  Chicago     H""' Villi** 
native  of  New  York  daughter  o 
H.  Cooper,  late  of  Bellport.  L.  1 .    5j >  * 
Snduato of  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  was  a  mw 
Latin  and  French  scholar. 

GEN.  SAMUEL  MYERS,  H««dn,  hj  Jg 
of  Abraham  Myers,  and  was  I^^TlS 
day  of  December.  1802.  near  Lan ^ 
caster  Co.,  1'enn.    His  father  was  bore  ooU. 
memorable  day  of  July  4   1  <  ^  and  J as 
miller  by  trade.    He  bought  a  m  1 1  in t  ^  , 
Penn..  where  he  lived  for  *™™*^Cm.  ; 

^lW«M^ta"TS&£riS£b  left  ' 

berland  Co.    The  subject  of  tins  skei 
home  when  18  years  of  age,  W^*™*  wa8 
trade  of  tailor,  serving  three  v^s. 
married  on  the  «th  day  ^^^^orl, 
about  22  years  of  age).  j^oltebf^  ^  fsH  of 
who  was  born  July  31,   808,  and ■  » 
1827,  thev  removed  to  Bucyrus. >™.T„Uv  for* 
where  they  lived  in  the  ^^ISdS** 
period  of  Qftj-tbree  years    His  g 
17  1815.  leaving  ten  children.  ^TOjBgJ^, 
dd.    He  kept  house  with  h M cWi 

when  he  was  again  p> 
Mrs.  Hannah  Ham.  ton. 
son.  born  July  - 
place  when 

Otitis**"" 


7  days  OJ 

for  about  three  years, 
ried,  June  22,  1848.  to  V. 
the  result  of  which  was  one 
1849.    Bucyrus  was  but  a  small 


|  houses"  only,  and  they 
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pattern.  He  with  a  few  other  public-spirited 
citucens  then  living  in  the  new  settlement,  went 
to  work  in  gocnl  earnest  to  build  up  the  town 
■ad  improve  the  country,  so  «  to  make  it  at- 
tractive  to  emigrants.  There  were  manv  In- 
diana then  in  this  section  of  the  country  Tlicv 
were  good  friends  to  Mr.  Myers  and  his  family 
ami  he  always  felt  himself  perfectly  safe  among 

wmdd  £7*  H  ^  U'eir  *'UaW*  "*  l»P«2? 
would  frequently  come  to  his  house  and  his 

good  wife  w<,uld  give  them  something  to  eat 
l«r  which  they  always  seemed  grateful.  Mr' 
Myers  was  instrumenUtl  in  raising  an  inde- 
pendent company  of  militia,  called  ••  Bucyrus 
Guards,   of  which  he  was  elected  Captain,  a  po- 
siUon  he  held  several  years,  when  he  was  elected 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Third  Brigade,  llth 
Division  of  Ohio  Militia,  which,  after  command- 
County   reasurer  in  1831,  and  served  for  ten 
years  ;  the  county  then  embraced  quite  an  ex- 
tensive territory,  and  he  went  to  every  township 
to  receive  the  taxes,  to  the  place  of  holding 
elections  on  horseback,  mostly  along  Indian 
trails  and  paths     In  1848,  he  was  elected  to 
ine  state  Legislature,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  was  one  of  the  Electors  for  the  State 
j»nd  was  elected  a  second  time  to  the  Legis- 
•ature.    During  those  years,  he  lived  at  Buey- 
rus  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  in 
getting  up  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  countrv,  such  as  se- 
curing the  county  seat  at  Bucvrus.  railroads 
ana  other  improvement*.    (Jen. 'Myers  has  al- 
ways be,,,,  a  public-spirited  citizen"  and  to  his 
enterprise  Bucyrus  and  Crawford  County  owe 
much  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.    Ik-  now 
Count1-      ada- ju8t  over  lhe  ,ine  ln  Wyandot 
W.  W.  MILLER,  retired 


] 


P.  O.  Bucyrus; 
wnosc  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife,  appear  in 
Witt  book,  is  another  of  the  old  and  honored 
pioneers  of  Crawford  Co.  He  was  Iwn  in 
•Manheim  Township,  Berks  Co..  Penn,  on 
March  I.  1808,  and  is  the  son  of  Peter  Miller. 
«'lio  migrated  with  his  family  to  Crawford  Co. 
>»  the  year  1835  ;  the  journey  was  made  by 
»ag<»ii  and  was  a  most  iedious  one.  the  family 
consisting  of  the  father  and  mother  and  seven 
e  Jildren.  all  of  whom  arrived  safelv  at  the  old 
«iue  Ball  Inn.  two  miles  south  of  Bucvrus.  on 

n.  »  '  of  Ma->  -  ,835"  They  resided'  at  the 
"lue  Ball  until  the  4th  of  the  following  June. 


when  they  rented  a  house  in  the  village  of  Bu- 
cyrus, to  which  they  removed.     Mr.  Miller  and 
his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  engaged  in 
hauling  earth  from  the  hill  north  of  town  to  ail 
in  and  level  the  public  square.    They  continued 
teaming,  at  different  kinds  of  work,  until  on  the 
12th  of  the  following  December,  when  they 
purchased  the  lot  where  the  Western  Hotel 
now  stands,  paying  for  it  $850,  when  together 
they  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Peter  Miller  &  Son.    Now  to 
go  back  to  the  earlier  life  of  Mr.  Miller  .  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  remained  with  his 
father  until  the  age  of  14,  when  he  began 
hiring  out  to  do  farm- work.    This  he  continued 
for  a  few  years,  or  until  1828,  when  he  secured 
a  situation  as  salesman  in  a  store  at  McKcaus- 
burg,  Penn.;  there  his  first  instructions  as  a 
salesman  were  received.    His  first  year's  salary 
for  this  work  was  $30.    In  1830,  he  secured, 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  John  Miller^ 
a  situation  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Henry  Arnold,' 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.    A  short  residence  in  that 
place  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague, 
on  account  of  which  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Recovering,  he  again  secured  a  situa- 
tion in  McKeansburg.  where  he  remained  most 
of  the  time  until  preparations  were  made  by 
his  father  to  move  to  Ohio,  which  event  oc- 
curred as  al>ove  stated.    The  business  was  eon- 
ducted  in  Bucyrus  under  the  firm  name  of 
Peter  Miller  &  Sou.  until  the  death  of  the  old 
gentleman,  which  occurred  on  his  55th  birth- 
day. August  1,  1S39.    W.  W.  continued  the 
business  until  Aug.  31,  1848,  when  his  building 
and  entire  stock  of  goods  were  destroyed  by 
fire.    Though  sustaining  this  loss  by  fire,  Mr. 
Miller  was  still  in  fair  financial  circumstances, 
and  in  1852,  he,  in  company  with  some  other 
gentlemen  of  Bucyrus  and  Mansfield— John 
Sherman,  now  of  national  reputation,  being  one 
of  the  number— engaged  in  the  general  banking 
business  in  Bucyrus.    The  Mansfield  gentlemen 
withdrawing,  the  business  was  continued  until 
1802.  by  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Hetich,  Adams  and 
Miller,  of  Bucyrus.  when  they  discontinued  the 
business  to  devote  their  time  to  other  interests 
and  enterprises.    Mr.  Miller  has  bought  and 
sold  manv  different  lots  and  tracts  of  land  in 
and  about  Bucvrus.    For  a  number  of  years, 
he  has  been  in  no  active  business,  but  has  been 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  early  industry  and 
economy,  in  a  pleasant  homo  in  West  Bucyrus, 
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where,  in  company  with  his  estimable  wife  he 
resides  in  peace  and  contentment    On  Jan. 
?8  1836  Mr.  Miller  was  married  to  Miss  Cath- 
arine daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine  Sell. 
She  too.  bore  her  burdens  nobly  in  their  early 
struggles  to  accumulate  a  competency,  and  in 
the  "rearing  of  their  family  of  four  children  to 
honorable  man  and  womanhood.    Her  portrait  | 
appcara  in  this  work,  as  a  lady  w"rtny°r .a 
place  in  the  history  of  Crawford  Co  Their 
children  are  Maria  W.,  now  the  wite  or  L.  H. 
Slmnert ;  Wilson  A.,  James  K.  and  Clamssa. 

H\RVEY  E.  MORGAN,  barber,  Bueyrus ; 
was  born  in  Springfield.  Clarke  Co..  Ohio.  Dec. 
15  1833     His  father.  Nimrod  Morgan,  was 
born  Dec.  25.  1789,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
slave  in  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.  j  he  commenced  to 
buy  his  freedom,  and  labored  for  several  years 
in  order  to  secure  enough  to  emancipate  him- 
self and  wife  ,  he  settled  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
about  1825,  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith for  manv  years ;  Nimrod  Morgan  was 
the  father  of  thirteen  children,  ten  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  is  still  living  at  au  ad-  | 
vanced  age  ;  he  was  01  years  old  on  Dec.  25, 
1880.    Harvey  B.  Morgan,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  youngest  son,  and  in  his  youth 
received  only  two  months'  instruction  at  a  regu- 
lar school ;  but  in  after  life  he  acquired  by  his 
own  efforts  a  good  education.    He  assisted  his 
father  in  the  blacksmith-shop  until  about  18 
years  of  age,  and  then  entered  a  barber-shop  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
two  years  with  George  Anderson.    During  the 
next  year  he  followed  his  trade  on  the  steam- 
boat' Jacob   Streeter,  which   made  regular 
trips  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  He 
then  worked   at   Richmond.   Ind.,   for  four 
months  ;  then  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  two  years  ; 
then  at  Miamisburg  about  one  year  ;  he  also 
I  followed  his  trade  as  a  journeyman  barber  in 
New  York  City,  many  places  in  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  and  Ohio,  including  the  cities 
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of  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Isabella  C.  Bell,  of  Xenia,  on  Oct  18, 
1854,  and  after  working  in  Springfield  a  short 
time  removed  to  Miamisburg.  where  they  re- 
mained about  a  year  and  then  removed  to 
Mansfield,  where  they  resided  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. In  April.  18C0.  the  family  settled  in  Bu- 
cvrus,  where  Mr.  Morgan  has  since  followed 
his  trade  with  good  success.  At  the  present 
time  he  runs  three  chairs  in  his  establishment, 


which  is  located  in  the  Reid  frame  building  at 
^northwest  comer  of  the  public  =;  -J 
rooms  are  conveniently  located.  ^nd^° 
funiiHhed  and  all  his  customers  are  saUstieu 
wS  the  treatment  they  receive  npo«i gWg 
hT  their  patronage.    He  is  BJ^g  I 
deportment  and  has  a ways  attended  stncU j  to 
business  but  nevertheless,  during  the  war,  wocn 
noS'feeling  was  most  intense  against  the 
S   o  which  he  is  an  honor  and  when  . l«*  en 
tear  of  the  draft  made  ruffians  and  WWggcC 
manv  the  trials  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  exceeding 
™seVere     The  night 
political  meeting,  was  certain  to  be  dia gjcec 
by  acts  of  oppression  and  cowardice  tewjn 
him     Upon  four  different  occasions  his  shop 
windows  Sere  broken  in  and  his  furni re  - 
stroyed.    When  prominen -white ,  ciwen 
frequently  insulted  and  abused  m  the  suws. 
TnotVkely  a  colored  ^^M^^ 

the  place  uncomfortable  for  M^  w 
therefore  stoned,  chased  and  abused  wnen 
1  it  suited  the  pleasure  of  these  hR 
j  people.     His  employes  were  dmeoBJ 
Sown,  his  family  kept  W  Pf^J*™  thu9 
at  one  time  frightened  ^  *^£Jn  were 
an  innocent  wife  and  ^P^^  mob. 
also  the  victims  of  the  brutality  ol  tj s 
Mr.  Morgan  is  the  father  of  «W>  cjjg*^ 
of  these  Tire  still  b^-AR«,  LjjtoJJ  JJ 
Han,  Edward  H..  Frederick  J^St^S 
Carl  S      Mrs  Morgan  is  a  consistent  roe« 

°f  D  \  NIEL  ^ITlLER,  Bueyrus    The  h^T 
ofCmwford  Co.  would  Indeed  be  m^g 
without  the  subjoined  sketch  J 
family.    John  Miller,  father  of  Dang 
native  of  Little  York,  Penn.,   ^™  wheD 
to  l'errv  Co..  Ohio,  his  parent,  removed 
he  was  yet  a  child.  H^^^J^S'SUlng 
,  ers  trade  in  early  ^K^.t^%T!bS 
his  majority,  went  to  Licking  to  OU'  . 
he  worked  at  his  trade.    It  was  "^L^SS 
at  Granville  that  he  met  Miss  J^"^ 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and '  ,ime 
mother  of  his  five  children.     ror  . 
after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Miller  resided  in  rerr, 
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Co.,  working  at  his  trade     In  18'»\  t 

town,  and  through  «,  «dSST FpniLft 

«  «  .8ettlere  tf>at  tlie  county  never  had 

ELS?  an  ,C-Xclmn*e  and  dealt  S 

J!M        1824'  ,li8  VOUth  I 

Uc  r3«??  ,  Were  pa8Sed  uP°na  fa™.  I 
!  !„!.?    ^a  SOfxl  commou-school  education 

I  Him^lf n  ^  reaC,lin«  his  ™-Uoritv,  began 

:f^rmcr    His  carriage  with  Mii 
I   „Jna  ^mmon  occurred  in  1847.    She  was 
I  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  V    Mav  "ft  lfi-"?  * 
came  from  »h,.~.  .    e      '  !1  *  ~"  and 
cJ  u  ,r"m  **■  to  S«neca  Co.,  Ohio,  when  a 

ledo  one  of"  S"*?  °f-  J"dgC  Lemmon<  of  T°- 
Ohio     Mr   M  I"  Cadmg  'Urists  of  Northern 

of  seven  .HIM         marria*C  ^  the 
01  se%en  children,  six  of  whom  are  vet  liv 

C^T'  J?h.n  D '  Cuarle8      Francis  E 
Ussius  M.  and  Stausbury  L.    Jeannettc  wis 
the  name  of  the  one  deceased.    .Mr.  Mi.ter  K 
Heinl^A  agricultural  pursuit* 

miles  wes   nf          °f  laDd'  °De  aDd  onehalf 
ues  west  of  Bucyrus,  upon  which  are  eood 

o„  "ef    hCan-,  Socia1^  ue  and  wife  a«  iec 
ona  to  none  in  the  county 

24  ?siN  MErVER'  B™*™ !  waa  oorn  March 
£li      '  ,n  L,n<lach,  Oberamt  Gmuend,  War- 

tivl  r  Jar,na  (Estcrda>)  M^er,  who  were  na- 
mes of  Germany  and  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
•ren,  viz.,  Dorotba,  Christian.   Mary,  John 
^atuarina  and  Barbara.    The  father  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  Margaret  Man- 
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I  on  a  farm  at  |30  per  ve-ir    H»  11  ,  K,n8 

SI?  L  I*9!*  VOCat'°n-    Uc  the"-  for  a  few 
*  f™' WOrkfd,ln  a         ««d  at  brick-mak  nT 
He  was  united  in  marriage,  Wil  8  IS  « 
M«  Margaret,  daughter^  of *ESf  a Ifi* 

maS  al  H1^'  ****  °ative9  of  Bavaria  ^ 
many,  and  the  parents  of  five  children  Mi 

chad,  one  of  the  sons,  was  a  soldier  7  he  war 

of  the  rebellion,  and  was  killed  while  fi"htTne 

wiih'Mr  ?.aVarUV  (ierma".V-  Her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Meyer  bore  the  fruit  of  seven  chff 

?'?  °frWhoui  are  now  living,  viz  eS- 

TU  '  na°me'  ^h'  Cathari"e' Charr-  and  ^ 
J  he  name  of    he  one  decease.1  was  Amelia. 

Mr.  Meyer  worked,  for  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  at  brick-making.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  Vollrath  &  Blicke,  with  whom 
he  rema,ne<l  some  three  years,  and  then  pur- 
diased  the  business  of  them,  in  which  he  has 
smce  remained.  He  owns  a  nice  business  prop- 
erty on  {jandusky  street,  and  is  doing  a  large 
and  steadily  increasing  business.     He  is  a 


.  ....  ,^.l.,M^   uuainess.     He  is  a 

Democrat  u  politics,  and  has  twice  been  elected 
to  the  responsible  olnce  of  Corporation  Treas- 

torms  asHae,;Xakr  ^  ^ 
JOHN  R.  MILLER,  lumber  merchant,  Bu- 

tZum*  a?i,^  18  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Henry)  Mil  er,  l»th  of  whom  were  born 

I  S  fhh'n '  ^gland'  and  who  now  reside 
8 S0',0"1-.  Canada;  Mr.  Miller  was 

EnS°  r  16S  h18  Pe«P'e  emigrated  from 
,KBto  Canada  ;  the>'  8ett,ed  on  a  farm  in 
the  same  county  ,n  which  they  still  reside  ' 
there  the  early  life  of  John  II  4,  spent,  and 


t. 
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an  education  received ;  at  the  age  of 
he  bejran  learning  the  carpenter  s  trade  witu 
one  jfcob  Bald,  "of  Stn^,^^«H 
remained  for  two  years:   Ins  father  buj mg 
r™rriage  factory,  required  the  help  of  his  son 
to  run^t;  he  therefore  qait  the  carpenter  . 

to  take  charge  of  the  wood-work  depart- 
mcnt  in  the  shops  of  his  father ;  his  lathe, 
continued  the  business  for  ^  >™£- *  e"  ^ 
sold  out ;  this  left  young  Miller  free  to  make 
new  arrangements  for  his  own  future  ;  accord- 
E  in  the  spring  of  IMS.  he  came  to  Seneca 
Co.,  Ohio,  to  see  an  uncle,  and  while  there  he 
took  a  contract  to  build  for  him  a  burn  ;  this 
niece  of  work  served  as  an  introduction  for 
hini    and.  after  its  completion,  he  secured 
plenty  of  contracts  for  building  ;  for  a  time  he 
followed  the  business  of  building  in  the  States 
i„  summer,  and  returning  to  his  home  in  Can- 
ada in  winter.    May  4.  1874.  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  McKinstry.  of  Bucyrus.  Ohio 
For  two  years  after  marriage.  Mr.  Miller  necl 
in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  but.  in  February  of  187*, 
he  came  to  Bucyrus.  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided ;  for  one  year,  ho  worked  at  his  trade, 
and  then  became  a  member  ot  the  firm  ot  us- 
man  Miller  &  Co..  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  lumber ;  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
firm  until  187'.*,  when  Mr.  Miller  became  the 
sole  owner  nnd  proprietor;  he  has  been  one  ot 
the  active,  energetic  business  men  ol  Bucyrus 
and  his  success  is  the  result  of  his  own  gocnl 
financiering.    He  is  a  Republican,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the'  Knights  of  Honor  ,  Mrs.  Miller,  as 
well  as  himself,  is  a  member  of  the  M.  h. 
Church.    They  have  two  children  living— Car- 
rie Gertrude  and  James  William. 

C   G    MALIC,  merchant,  Bucyrus.  Tins 
gentleman,  so  well  known  to  the  citizens  of 
Crawford  Co..  was  born  in  Wurtemberg.  Ger- 
many. March  2ft,  WM.  and  is  the  son  of  Caleb 
and  Barbara  (Heibold)  Malic.    After  receiving 
his  education,  he  sailed  to  America,  and  was 
on  the  ocean  twenty-seven  days,  landing  in 
September.  1847.    He  at  once  came  to  Craw- 
ford Co..  and  commenced  work  at  cabinet-mak- 
ing, at  which  he  continued  some  six  months. 
He  also  followed  threshing  for  two  years,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  attended  school,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Liberty 
Comers.  In  Vernon  Township,  was  the  scene  of 
his  first  clerical  and  mercantile  labors.  In 
October.  1851,  he  commenced  at  that  place  as 


k\\oI  ?n  Bucyrus.  which  partnership  lasted 

chased  the  entire  business,  taA_ 
until  the  fall  of  1864.    In  «*  ^ 

continued  the  ^^Si 
when  Mr.  Malic  purchased  t  he _ent,r ebu  ^ 
and  was  sole  owner  until  IS 78, 
(Jloyd  became  an  eqnal  partner.    Hi  flre 
running  the  business  ^'eoSiX^ 
salesrooms  on  the  northwest  corner  ol   ie  i 
tie  square,  one  2fixftft  feet 
goods  business,  and  a c«p*w*J™  he 
ioor.    The  grocery  occupies  a  room  to 
of  the  dry  goods  department    Jh^  '  M 
a  nourishing  business,  and  are  recogn, 
among  the  leading  business  men  oft* 
Mr.  Malic  was  married  m  Max. 


4 


bVcca  Gloyd.  of  West  ^^^L^uW 
riage  there  are  lour  children— I*iar>.  u 
C.  C.  Scott,  of  Bucyrus;  James  B  a  rtj*^ 
the  store  :  Emma,  wife  of  H.  J. 
city,  and  Charles     Mr.  Mai  e  is  *  ^     M  \ 
man.  and  began  without  cap.  U  d  ha.  ^ 
himself  into  affluence  by  indu tr> and  « 
tact     He  is  a  prominent  citizen.  takin„ 
^public  attairs.  and  is  at  present  a  member 

the  Council  of  Bucyrus.  Postmaster, 
LOUIS  K.  MYEBS  Assistant  I  os  m!u 

Bucyrus:  is  a  son  ol "George  •  j 

(Hart)  Myers,  and  was  torn  m  Gallon 
"S    His  father  s  family  ^"^^  til 
in  185ft.  where  our  subject  went  I* 
h,s  17th  year     A ftorward,  he  was  clerk  or 

£er^5  trrfe^ 
„tv  Postmaster  under  J.  I  Baden  a n 
changing  hands,  he  remained  ««  je*  ^ 
John  Hopley.  afterward  lieconii. V  •  ^ 
book-keeper  In  the  produce  W"  u. 
1878;  he  then  ^ancn^^^^. 
luetic  &  Lake  Erie  K.  R,  be 
cineering  corps  until  1^-*-  w'"'     i(linSI  one 
Sief  clerk  for  C.  W.  Tlmanus  remain  w, 
year  ;  he  was  next  book-keeper  to  A     •  ^ 
I  in  the  Buckeye  Shops.    In  the  fllU«i  &Tfry, 
i  was  bill  and  shipping  clerk  f or  i  r a  •      ,f  ,IHi 
|  of  Mansfield.    In  the  (all  of  l  j ' '  J  1„ 
1  brother  entered  into  the  grocen  bus 
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WW, he  entered  the  post  office  again,  under 
Mr.  Hop  lev.  and  has  since  then  remained  the 
deputy  clerk.  He  was  Captain  of  the  BuevnS 
Light  f.uurds  until  his  departure  for  Mansfield 
and  has  been  a  steadfast  Republican  and  good 
!*r  '"  ;  he  is  also  a  member  of 

the  M.  K  Church.    In  discharging  his  duties 
as  clerk  in  the  post  office,  he  baa  given  satisfac 
tory  evulenee  of  his  ability  in  that  department 
of  the  public  service 

WILLIAM  MAUKB,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucy- 
rus; son  of  James  and  Ann  (Moderwcll)  Ma- 
gee,  was  born  Sept.  9,  1 828.  in  Sanduskv  Town- 
«b.p,  this  county,  where  the  family  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers,  f  lis  youth  was  spent  there 
on  a  farm  attending,  in  the  meantime,  the  dis- 
|  Wet  school,  «„til  21  years  of  aire  an.l  worked 
a  home  for  the  family  until  he  was  24  vears 

l  I,  i "  n  hi 18:'?;  he  ,nur,•k•,,  »«W 

gWJ  J.  (  leland.  of  Vernon  Township;  two 
children  are  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  -Ra- 
chel A..  „ow  t,le  wjfe  o(-  c,mrles  Mt.Cu 

b  acksin.th  at  Wyandot.  Ohio,  an.l  William  W 
at  home.    He  has  a|m)  r!li8e<,  a  nep|iew  am,  a 
niece-  Fentx,,,  (J.  Magee  and  Rachel  K.  A  Clc- 
lan.l.    After  marriage,  he  farmed  the  homestead 
for  one  year  then  went  to  North  Robinson, 
where  he  b.ult  a  saw-mill  with  Baxter  Mayers 
in  which  business  he  remained  for  about"  two 
years,  an.l  afterward  farmed  for  two  or  three 
J  ears  on  rented  land.    He  moved  on  to  his 
present  place  in  1857.  it  being  owned  at  the 
time  by  his  uncle,  John  Moderwell.    In  18511 
lie  bought  8(1  acres  of  the  farm,  and  added  18 
acres  to  .t  in  1802.    It  has  good  buildings,  a 
fine  orchard  of  his  own  planting,  and  is  looted 
one  mile  from  Bucyrus.    He  began  life  with 
Dill  little  except  good  health  an.l  energv.  arid 
has  acquired  all  he  has  by  his  own  labor  and 
ndustry.    In  early  times,  he  l>ore  his  share  of 
iue  Hardships  incident  to  life  in  a  new  country 
Demg  obliged  to  p|ow  when  he  was  so  small 
mat  he  could  not  pull  the  plow  loose  when  it 
caught  under  a  root,  but  had  to  hitch  his  team 
to  his  end  of  it  for  that  purpose  ;  and  has  also 
plowed  barefoot,  when  his  plow  would  freeze 
last  in  the  ground  at  night.    He  is  a  member 
ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  his  wife  also  was 
raised  in  that  faith.    He  is  a  Republican  in 
Hities.    The  father  of  Mr.  Magee  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Penn.,  aliout  1788.  and  was  a 
teamster  in  early  life,  but  afterward  learned 
cabinet-making.    He  was  married  al>out  181 1 


I  was  m  the  war  of  1812,  and  marched  to  Kort 
Me.gs  when  the  war  ended.    In  the  spring  of 

lf,u      ,7  dr°Ve  lhr°U*h  to  Ohio  in  a  w«?on. 
cutting  their  way  from  Mansfield,  an.l  arrived 
at  their  destination,  after  a  long  journey  from 
\\  ashmgton  Co..  Pen,,.    He came  out  on* horse- 
back „,  the  fall  of  1822.  and  entered  100  acres 
of  land  for  himself,  and  ICO  also,  for  John 
•Mayers  |,,«  brother-in-law.  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship.   Knisely  and  Ri.|<rely  were  the  only  set- 
tlers  in   that   vicinity,    which   was  densely 
wooded  an.l  the  Indians  lived  within  forty  rods 
of  his  house.    They  moved  into  a  cabin  'which 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  fhe  roof  anil 
logs.    They  drove  a  cow  and  two  calves  throu«h 
with  them,  which  died  shortly  after  their  arri- 
val j  he  lost  many  cattle  after  his  settlement 
here  from  murrain  and  in  the  swamps.  He 
raised  a  small  crop  of  potatoes  the  first  year 
in  his  new  home  ;  food  was  very  scarce  ;  they 
had  to  pound  corn,  and  sift  it  throu»h'a  rag 
He  was  a  hard-working  man,  but  met  with 
many  misfortunes,  which  kept  him  in  debt  until 
just  before  his  death.    He  had  considerable 
mechanical  genius,  and  with  tools  could  do 
many  different  kinds  of  handiwork,  as  well  as 
building  houses.    He  died  April  14.  1850.  and 
his  faithful  wife  Oct.  15,  1851.    They  had  nine 
children  -Kliza.  wife  of  Samuel  Parsons,  of 
(Jalion  ;  .Mary  A.,  died  in  her  18th  year  ;  Rob- 
ert, died  at  the  age  of  55  ;  Belle,  is"  the  wiTe  of 
Peter  Wert,  of  Johnson  Co..  Mo.  ;  John,  died  at 
the  age  of  55  ;    William,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  ;  Margaret  K.  and  Sarah  J.,  Iwth  died 
young,  one  15.  the  other  18  years  of  age.  and 
Kthelinda  died  in  her  18th  year  ;  all  died  rather 
suddenly.    Mr.  Magee,  Sr.  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics. 

W.  F.  MORRISON,  merchant.  Bucyrus:  was 
bom  Oct.  2li,  1849.  in  this  county,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Brokaw)  Morrison. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  living 
on  a  farm  until  his  19th  year.    He  then  became 
a  fireman  on  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.,  running 
from  Galion  to  Dayton.    He  was  also  a  brake° 
man.  for  some  time  after,  on  the  B.  &  1.  Div. 
He  then  retired  to  the  farm.    He  remained  on 
the  farm  with  his  brother  for  one  year,  and 
then  rented  a  farm  for  three  years,  with  good 
success.    In  1875.  he  began  in  the  mercantile 
business,  running  a  general  store  at  North 
Robinson,  in  company  with  J.  P.  Robinson,  for 
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about  thirteen  months.  Robinson  retiring  our 
«ub iect  continued  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 

SLing  and  gents  furnishing  goods  occupy- 
ingZ>m  4,  Quinby  Block.  They  have  eon- 
sUntly  in  their  employ  over  twenty  exper.cnced 
workmen.  Mr.  Morrison  was  married  March 
91  i87->  to  Miss  Lizzie  Chambers,  of  Crest- 
bne  Ohio  They  have  three  childrcn-Oney 
O  Bertha  E.  and  Mabel  E. 

JAMES  II.  MALCOLM,  Bucyrus  ;  was  born 
Oct  18.  1827,  in  Marlborough,  Ulster ^  Co.  N. 
Y    and  is  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Alavne)  Malcolm.    He  lived  on  a  farm  and 
WSi  district  school      His  father  dying 
and  leaving  him  to  fight  the  battle  ot  life  alone 
he  worked  in  a  mill  morning  and  evening  to 
pay  his  board,  while  he  attended  school  during 
the  day.    In  the  summer  he  worked  on  a  farm. 
At  the  age  of  16,  he  commenced  buying  cattle 
for  his  brother,  and  was  thus  employed  for  | 
about  three  years,  his  brother  being  one  of  the 
first  to  slaughter  and  send  quartered  beet  clow  n  | 
the  Hudson  to  the  New  York  markets,  lie 
neKt  went  to  Washington  and  engaged  in  selling  | 
beef  by  the  quarter,  and  followed  this  live 
years    During  this  time  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  the  leading  stock-dealers 
of  the  Sandusky  Plains,  among  whom  were  ihe 
Monnetts.     In  1851,  he  went  to  California, 
taking  the  water  route,  the  voyage  occupying 
thirty-six  days.    He  purchased  a  tract  ot  land 
in  the  Santi  Clara  Valley,  and  kept  a  ranche 
for  one  year,  and  then  sold  it  at  a  fair  profit. 
He  then  located  on  the  river  twenty  miles  be- 
low Sacramento  City,  on  the  great  Vine  ranche 
and  here  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  ot 
vegetables.    The  river  overflowing,  however, 
ruined  a  large  portion  of  his  crops.    He  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1854,  and 
resumed  the  handling  of  cattle.    In  June,  1 8pG, 
he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  engaged  in  buying 
and  feeding  cattle,  in  partnership  with  George 
Roberts.     They  rode  five  miles  each  day  and 
fed  400  cattle.    This  business  union  lasted 
three  years  and  was  productive  of  fair  success. 
He  then  continued  in  the  stock  business  alone, 
and  rented  the  Abraham  Monnett  "  Mud  Run  " 


farm  for  one  year,  when  he  bought  the  home- 

stead  portion,  '^^SJ^JSI  , 
here  nine  years  and  ^"W-g9**?  £  came  1 
He  lived  here  until  May,  1  8'f,  »htn  hc  ^ 
to  Bucyrus  to  educate  his  chi  » 
oolra  race,  of  which  the  subject  of  DOT 
^descendant,  are ot  Scotch ,  on gm  anc lo  g 
ored  ancestry.    His  gn«^f' 5 
colm,  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Scott  an d  leii  « 
'battle  of  Lundy  s  Lane,  on  which  Wj^WJ 
be  was  buried,  and  *ft£"Z*~S  £ 
The  father  of  Mr.  Malcol n  was  an  < 


I 


farming.  He  was  in  ">c  w-  »  f 
raised  four  sons  and  seven  f»^ffS^ 
whom  arc  Living-fb^dl  J,  J 

U>  Miss  Alcy  Monnett >  daughter  *  a. 
nett    This  union  ha-  been  We ssc« 
children-Katie  E    Gilbert  F.  ™ 1  in 
Mr.  Malcolm  has  always  members  of 

politics.    Himself  and  wife  are  memb  ^ 
tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Uiurcti,  oi 

rus  ;  son  of  Frederick  and  Mar)  ( 

in  Prussia 

an  apprenticeship  ot  three  )ea?  ^ 
1  Hcifner,  in  the  village  of  f  ha,^-'He  after- 
compelled  to  work  early  and  ate 
ward  worked  as  journeyman  m  se>e  v 
in  Prussia.    In  the  ^J' P«tuous  voyage 
from  Antwerp,  am,  after  *  teni^y      in  Mav. 
of  fifty-five  days,  ^J**?^  at  a  time 
1851.    He  went  to.M.  «  ukW,  w'  ^ 
when  stumps  were  m  the  m ds  «   ^  thcn 
He  worked  on  a  farm  for  one  J  e  ,  ^ 
went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  work^^  he 
trade  for  never*,  years.    In  the  «a  > 
went  to  the  copper-mines  of  Northe  n  J 
and  worked  there  in  compan>  *»tu  ^ 
sixty  carpenters,  nearly  all  of  whoa ^ 
cholera.    He  remained  there  a  y ear,  ^ 
went  to  Sandusky  City,  *W*^J£Uat 
there  for  about  two  years.  »« MJJ  ear* 
Republic,  Seneca  Co.   Hen  he  h J *J  £  U 
|  a„d  then  removed  to  Lot  psic,  1 ^  me 
ing  there  two  years.  In  O  to  >er  i  ^ 
to  Bucyrus,  where  he  work- Mn  th     ^  fiu. 
tory.   The  next  year  he  helped  uu 
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ine  WOOd-WM*  department  as  pattern-maker 
anf  foreman,  which  position  he  held  t,m  veaS 
IB  1872,  he  opened  a  cabinet-shop  and  furniture 

union  7  r.t,lL'reh,ip  W>th  C°',rad  sSk^whteb 
union  lasted  until  February.  1880.  when  he 

to  His  establishment  is  on  Sandusky  avenue 
whew  he  has  a  large  stock  of  furniture  and  £ 
a  all  tunes  prepared  to  do  undertaking  <  n 
short  notice.  Hc  received  a  majority  of  t  " 
premiums  at  the  last  Crawfoni  oS  Fair  for 
displays  of  furniture.    He  is  substantia  lv 

b^'StlT'  2?, h>  hi9  ««M  manageSeM 
nXS  ^  ,n  ^  d™™stances*  His 
lather  died  when  he  was  but  2  years  old  He 

Set .kT  ?rrhelr-  John  P>  *'U*rintemlent  of 

t  uie  age  ol  1J.     He  t},en  oarned  «.„„..:„„  in  1 

ana  passing  a  thorough  examination  when  his 
trade  was  completed  He  then,  although  vwJ 
FuZ^t*  thr°U«U  "»  Principal  ci  ies  jf 
in  T°rkmf  at  !,i8  trade^r  short  periods 
ear^  «,'Ttha,t^ether  thu»  occupying  thre^ 

S£3K  1 S?  L°.ndon'  *«wU"f  »n  foot.  He 
Si  !  Lfi U,ed  £  Mancu<*ter,  "here  he  worked 
in  a  rubber  goods  manufactory  for  two  yeara 
Be  then  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York' 

Z  hJL  W  in  March-  1861.  and,  the 
ww  breaking  out  soon  after,  he  sold  cigars  ui) 

a  c1stopW"dhat  S1900,10  ^  and"^ 
time  ufgf  tw°  mouth8-    From  that 

army    wl  I  t  '      WM  a  8Utlcr  in  the  Union 

Cincinnati  ^  8,Ck  ,n. that  -Vear  aud  went  to 
elod    i  f  ' ,     r  "^o^nng  somewhat,  he  trav- 

11  or  1863  at  Cleveland,  his  health  still  be- 


ing somewhat  impaired.    On  March  24  1864 

ghena?S  ^IIenri^  ^hschild.  of  AUe4' 
gnenj  Litj  and  came  at  once  to  Bucyrus  where 
1  he  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping pXceS 

work  and  economy.  In  1866,  he  bought  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  a  stock  of  notions  and  dn 

( Wu  <?       me*ntime  changing  his  home  to 
Ueteland  coming  again,  however,  to  Bucyrus. 
£  i.  ■  '  ,C  ,WCnt  to  Al,eghcny  City,  where  he 
dealt  m  stock,  aud  afterward  run  a  feed  store 
for  about  nine  months.    He  then  returned  to 
,  Bucyrus  and  started  a  shoe-store,  i„  which 
business  he  has  been  engaged  ever  since  He 
is  now  located  op,x)site  the  First  National  Bank 
having  a  large  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  and  an 
extensne   well-appointed  establishment.  He 
does  considerable  business  in  hides,  leather  and 
shoe  findings.    .Mr.  .Mantel  has  three  chUd  en 
hving-Betty.  Emanuel  and  Nathan.  'arCn 

oB  |  MILLV',acksrnith  ;  i8      son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Mary  (Tusaing)  Mills,  and  was  torn  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va,,  March  21,  1847.    At  the 
age  ot  18  hc  commenced  learning  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  at  New  Market.  Shenandoah  Co 
and  served  two  and  a  half  years'  apprentice- 
ship, afterward  working  two  and  a  half  years 
as  a  journeyman.    In  1870,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
rus ami  entered  his  present  shop  as  a  workman  ; 
out,  in  18<b.  he  purchased  the  establishment 
I  and  is  doing  a  general  business  in  blacksmith- 
I  ing,  wagon-making  and  horse-shoeing,  employ- 
ing four  hands.    He  has  an  enviable  reputation 
i  for  turning  out  first-class  work,  it  being  invar- 
,  lably  satisfactory.     He  was  married  Oct  1 
1872,  to  Miss  Mary  Barth,  of  this  county! 
|  I  hey  have  two  children— Homer  O..  born  in 
|  July,  1873,  and  an  infant  daughter,  born  in 
February,  1880.    He  is  a  member  of  the  En- 
|  glish  Lutheran  Church,  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Royal  Arcanum  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics. 
t  fAMKS  McCRACKKN. deceased;  was  born 
July  16,  1800,  (probably)  in  Westmoreland  Co 
I  enn     At  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Wayne 
to.    Here  hc  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and,  while  yet  a  young  man,  began  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  competency.  Accord- 
ingly.  he  came  to  this  county  in  1825  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright,  with  his 
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cousin,  Hugh  McCracken.  having,  towper, 
orior  to  this,  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil  Lntil 
Oie  year  1834.  he  worked  here  and  made  spin- 
S^Seeta  for  a  livelihood.    During  tins  JWg 
h  las  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and held 
this  office,  discharging  its  duties  faithfu  ly  for 
several  years.    He  was  also  in  early  JgJ 
Suiter  of  the  village  of  Bucyrus.    In  1848, 
^removed  to  a  farm  south  of  town  and I  owj- 
pied  it  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  a  farm 
SSa  of  town,  which  he  par  ly  AwdJ 
groatlv  improved,  and  here  hved  until  b  death 
which  occurred  Dec.  24.  1875,  in  the  7 bth year 
of  his  age.    He  died  a  highly  esteemed  citizen, 
an  upright,  conscientious  Christian,  and  a  mem- 
ter  of  The  Presbyterian  Church.    He  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Marquis,  of  Bucyrus  Townsfop 
Pec  4  1832    She  still  survives  him,  ana  is 
living  in  Bucyrus,  occupying  a  handsome  rest 
deuce  on  Kast  Rensselaer  street    ShewM  born 
in  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  May  26    1813.  Her 
father  removed  to  this  county  in  1 829  and  set- 
tled three  and  one-half  miles  south  of  town  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  sparsely  settied 
and  the  Indians  were  constantly  seen  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Manchester.  Va^andKved 
for  awhile  after  his  first  marriage  in  ^ 
ton  Co.  or  the  same  State.    About  the  year 
1800  he  was  re-married,  and  moved  to  »ei- 
mont  Co.,  where  Mrs.  McCracken  was  born. 
He  died  in  this  county,  in  November  18.-H. 
His  wire  survived  him  till  1855.  when  she  a  so 
died,  aged  81.    There  were  ten  children  of  tins 
marriage,  six  of  whom  only  survive-David 
William,  Susan,  Mrs.  McCracken,  Cynthia  and 
George.    Of  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cracken there  were  eight  children,  all  of  whom 
are  living.    Portia,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Bucvrus  Union  Schools,  now  living  at  home  ; 
William  V..  of  Columbus  ;  James  K..  agent  at 
Ft  Wayne  for  the  P..  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R  ;  Alex- 
ander M.,  clerk  in  railroad  office  .  Augusta  «., 
at  home,  and  a  successful  teacher  in  public 
schools  ;  Harvey  M.,  ticket  agent  at  Ft  Wayne  ; 
Charjea  W.,  at  Cincinnati  ;  Harriet  E..  at  home, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  city  schools. 

J  \MES  S.  McCARRKLL,  dentist,  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  Feb.  16.  1836,  and  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Nancy  (Shearer)  McCarrell.  He  first  saw  the 
light  in  Armstrong  Co.,  Penn.,  and  was  raised 
on  a  Tarm,  attending  the  common  schools  until 


three  years,  a^which 

BmiTNew  Brig&enn..  where  he  was*  , 

f  vears    He  remained  in  Brighton 

student  three  years.    ne  <^  fi  i 

married  Mary  Matthews  o  bees 
Ohio.  Jan.  lb.  18b-.    l»o  cnun 

4  vears  old,  his  lather  ««^touJJ£  was  18 
ship.    H^e  he  lived  on  a  form  un^  hUc  , 

vears  of  age.  receiving,  in  the  rae  .ed 
common-school  education.  He  ^0™ 
learning  the  trade  of  wagon  •^JJ^. 
ing,  with  Moses  MitcWL  of  GrnwwK n  ^ 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio.    He  worked*  n  jth 
twelve  months,  finishing  his  »PP^™^POWo, 
Mr.  Shonehitcr.  of  Attic, .  Seneca 
In  1849,  he  returned  to  h  s  borne  >"  ^ 
I  Township,  and.  buddin «  •  *^  C°  tbere  for 
working  at  his  trade,  and  to  loweo  ^ 
five  years.    He  then  remo ed^ to  ^  mg  ^ 
ners.  where  he  remained         JJJ1*,  merchan- 
sold  his  shop,  and  buying  •  rtock  o^  ~ 

dise,  kept  a  store  for  foU'  >^Poetma»ter  at 
chanan  s  •dministraUon  he  ^  ^obot  fl 

Broken  Sword.    He  continued in  hisj KJ  ^ 
?864,  when  he  sold  out,  and ^engage d 
trade  at  Benton,  in  this  fonnty    *  -kenS 
later,  he  sold  this  shop  and ■  ™»°;~   and  wan 
Township,  where  he  bought  atoj^  ^ 
for  four  years  a  farmer.   »  oeg       ^  on 
he  sold  the  farm,  and  P^XS-on  the  bund- 
the  Plymouth  Road,  and  bn-lt  h  j 
some  Gothic  residence  now  occupied ID 
Gloyd.  and  which  he  occupied  for^bw 
I  and  then  built  his  present  rcMdemt  ^ 
Since  his  residence  ,n  Bucyn *J*  b  hi  ftlso 
I  caged  at  painting,  glazing  and  nn 
I  lading  considerable  attention  to  house  "  ^ 

E  sorted  in  life  with  nothing  bnt^  .„ 
dustry  and  good  management ,  hasi  .^^ 
I  placing  himself  in  «±J»g!^lM  » 


on  a  farm,  attending  the  common  schools  until  0?iKii»a  fownsh.p,  TU 

14  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  an  academy  Miss  g**""*  °  vL_Silas  F.  and  Cyrus 
at  Hookstown,  Penn.,  studying  there  for  about  |  have  two  children  liv  mg 
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•vn£  "  AS  ,?5EABy.  P-  O.  Bu- 

KS,W  ';r"r?f '^ch-Irish  descent, 
l  t.e  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Vork 
to..  Peon.,  July  15,  1826  and  in  1JJ3W  I.;/, 
ente  removed  to  (Vawfonl  County  witt££ 
tartly,  and  settled  on  land  ttS^lfiS 
ship .now  owwdby  David  Marshall/  MccSS 

■  y^TLidi ; LIE *"*r  ^  *™ 2 

for  D  ?•  R       br,U,e  °f  a^'.  «n«l  then  worked 
I  for  D.  (   Buyer  for  some  two  years      He  was 
married  to  Mjss  FJiza.  daughter  of  Xh,/L  e? 
of  WbetBtone  Township.  Dec.  28,  mi  Thev 

I  IT  tr^8  °f  t,K>  f0"OWin«  «vec  hildre,?: 
I  J-  I.  Melreary,  now  a  resident  of  Nebraska 

r..«  T  Mw.  James  Gamble,  or  Bucy- 

!  BUT   lf  ;  fij08<"ph  '{cu,,en'  -Anna  K.  and 

»n    ,h  '       V  he  marriod  Miss  Catherine  Cobb 

ctLT  >  .         Jan'  *'  185°-  McC»*J  pur- 
chased of  his  father-in-law.  John  Borer  the 
M  acres  in  Whetstone  Townshi    now'  owned 

arm  for  about  five  rears,  until  he  bought,  in 
when'  h   -       T  °7,cd  l'-v  William  «»'™<* 

E  onr  ef  r     V  •  r  h0n  ,,C  "M  il  to  *■  P"»"* 
mrm  f  r      MoCrear>'  lu™  OCOnpied  his  first 
arm  for  some  twelve  months  and  then  pur- 
<-»ased  h,s  present  farm  in  Bucyrus  B 

land     ij     occupied  by  McCrearys  son-in-law 

I  Mi,rr,  Wh? one  of  his  farms 
to  W.ll.am  Holmes,  ,1C  rocdved 

for  thTeTv1"  ^"T:  To*»-°ip.*hichPbe  held 
lor  three  yean  and  then  sold  to  petcr  Weaver 
MeC  reary  lived  on  his  fern,  in  Buerrus  Town 

Bucvnis"  ^?3^  1S7,i-  and  ^  -moved  to 
th  ho"        '  aa°r  0<  cuP3  inK  for  some  months 

BotSSTr00^  0wncd  b^  Marti»  St™°  an«l 
Ucnjamm  B.  Boyer,  removed  in  the  spring  of 

ow„„n  ' lus  l),l'w»ti .residence,  on  the  land  now 
owned  by  Martin  P.  Wright  Mr  McCrearv 
united  with  the  St  Paul  Lutheran  C h u n  h  of  , 

Il  S"ILaboultAhejear  1851'and  »-  *<-ed 

ml  riw  T}  Deaeon  in  t^'ongregation  scv- 
wal  al„7U5tt"rmS  0In  18f!0>  brother,  who 
35  i^fw  frrt,the  801,1,1  Bend  P|ows  *«  the 
■KTli    w  are  raanufaetured,  shipped 

to  Mr  MeCreary,  which  were  the  first  South  , 


fSft  '»trod««*l  into  Crawford  County. 
In  18 Mr.  MctWy  purchased  the  first  Cli- 
max Reaper  and  Mower  of  Corry.  Pennsylvania 
introduce,!  into  the  county.  He«oldW2 
of  these  machines  and  also  the  South  Bond 
plows,  but  aside  from  this  his  oceupatL ,  h  as 
always  been  a  farmer. 

WILLIAM  McCUTCHEX,  l>ook-keeper  Bu- 
Jp'™';.  wa*  l,orn  in  Franklin  Co,  Penn  .  Oct 

'i'ii  ;  m  -  '.  '?  a  mn  of  Ja,ncs  and  ^uisa 
(like)  McCutchen,  of  Pennsylvania     \t  11 

I C&™  of  ■??  "V  b^'!'"  learning  the  tailors  trade 
m  Green  Castle.  I'enn.,  and  after  serving  three 
rears  mastered  his  trade.  For  four  rears  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  different  places  in  I'enn- 
svlvan.a  and  in  April.  1861,  came  to  Titlin. 
<  >iiio  He  remained  at  this  point  a  short  time 
and  then  remove,!  to  Bloomvillc.  Ohio  where 
he  opened  a  tailor-shop,  for  custom  work  In 
August.  ISfil.  he  enlisUnl  in  Co.  (i.  40th  O  V 

i.i  "'11-"'"  dSt!ha,rpl1  at  Louisville,  Ky„  Nov! 
-<».  18ba      Mr.  McCutchen  was  in  the  cam- 
paign ot  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  all  the  engagements  of 
that  memorable  campaign.    On  the  same  day 
JVN ^fd'^narged,  he  married  Miss  Klizabeth 
C  .  \\  .1  hams,  of  Louisville.  Ky.    She  was  lK.rn 
in  Indiana.     To  this  union  were  lx)rn  two 
children-George  and  Mary  L..  both  of  whom 
died  in  childhood.     After  his  marriage  Mr 
McCutchen  came  back  to  Bloomvillc.  where  he 
recommenced  the  tailoring  business.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  in  different  localities  in  Ohio 
[  working  at  his  trade  and  selling  sewing  ma- 
chines.   In  1871.  he  came  to  Bucyrus.  where 
(  he  engaged  in  selling  sewing  machines  until 
I<cb.  1,  1878.  when  his  services  were  engaged 
by  the  Franz  &  Vo^  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  as 
book-keeper  and  Treasurer,  and  with  whom  he 
has  continued  ever  since.    Mr.  McCutchen  is 
a  member  of  F.  &  A.  M..  Lodge,  No.  443  of 
which  he  is  Secretary.    He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  an  intelligent,  wide-awake  gentle- 
man. 

W.  H.  McCORMICK.  dealer  in  stoves  and 
tinware,  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Martin)  McCormick.  and  was  bom  in 
Franklin  Co.  Penn..  May  10,  1840.    His  par- 
ents  removed  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  May  10 
1843;  here  he  went  to  school  until  he  was  14 
He  worked  at  gas-fitting  in  Mansfield  and  Woos-  I 
ter  for  one  and  a  half  years.    He  then  learned 
n  trade  with  Mr.  Blendmyer,  serving  four 
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years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  becoming  fore- 
man of  the  shop  ;  he.  however,  soon  retired  on 
account  of  his  health,  nnd  some  time  after  he 
came  to  Bucyrus.  nnd  worked  two  years  in  the 
tin  shop  of  £>.  Picking.    In  the  fall  of  1861.  he 
opened  a  tin  and  stove  store  at  Annapolis,  this 
county,  but  remained  there  only  a  year.  He 
removed  to  Waterloo.  Ind..  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
and  opened  a  hardware  and  tin  store,  doing  a 
large  business  for  three  years  ;  he  then  returned 
to  Bucyrus,  and  became  agent  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements.    In  18G7.  he  entered 
the  employ  of  M.  Emrich,  operating  a  branch 
store  at  Upper  Sandusky.    After  remaining 
there  some  three  years,  he  returned  to  Mansfield 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Blendmyer,  and  be- 
came foreman  for  the  year.    He  next  became 
foreman  of  Cuykendal)  &  Freeman's  tin  and 
hardware  store  at  Plymouth,  Ohio,  for  two 
years.    In  March,  1876.  he  returned  to  Bucy- 
"rus,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  stove 
and  tinware  business,  and  also  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements.    He  entered  his  pres- 
ent storeroom  in  the  Gormley  building,  in 
November,  1879.  and  here  he  has  a  full  stock  of 
stoves,  tin  aud  glass  ware,  and  is  prepared 
to  do  all  kinds  of  roofing  aud  spouting.    He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  , 
and  also  of  Waterloo  Lodge.  303,  Waterloo  | 
|  Ind.    He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics ;  he  was 
I  Government  Inspector  in  the  Fifth  District  dur- 
I  ing  Johnsons  administration.  He  was  married  I 
May  15,  1862,  to  Miss  Rosanna  Boyer,  of  Bu- 
cyrus :  they  have  two  children— Alvertie  and 
Anna  K. 

H.  W.  McDONALD,  civil  engineer.  Bucy- 
rus ;  is  the  son  of  Reuben  and  Matilda  (Cole) 
McDonald,  and  was  born  in  Liberty  Township 
Feb.  12,  1846.    He  received  bis  education  in 
the  Bucyrus  Public  Schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
13  years  entered  a  store  in  that  place.    At  the 
age  of  16,  he  commenced  teaching,  and  taught 
nine  terms  in  all,  and  also  attended  school  in 
the  meantime.    In  1858,  he  commenced  travel- 
ing through  the  Western  States,  introducing 
new  inventions.    In  about  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  the 
office  of  County  Surveyor,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Horace  Martin.    He  was,  at  the  next 
election,  elected  to  fill  the  place,  and.  in  all, 
was  elected  for  three  full  terms.    During  the 
time  that  be  held  the  office,  Mr.  McDonald 
surveyed,  platted  and  published  the  current 


map  of  Bucyrus,  which  is  the  standard  publica- 
tion of  its  kind  of  the  county.     He  also  laid 
out  the  town  by  careful  surveys,  tn  its  present 
system  of  sewer  districts,  and  superintend  d 
tLe  construction  of  the  principal  WWjJ 
town.    The  county  is  also  indebted  to  b m  for 
many  and  important  suggestions _and  tap*"* 
mental  on  the  Infirmary  farm    Since  bis  retin. 
ment  from  the  office,  he  has  been  engaged  m 
civil  engineering  and  surveying,  and  JrfjNMj 
real  estate.   He  has  been  a  g 
Council,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  tbt  im 
provemcnt  of  the  town  lying  north  of  the  nur. 
Throughout  his  public  life,  Mr.  Meltonald,  U» 
secured  the  respect  and  esteem .  of  to 
citizens.    He  began  without  OtpUal,  »d taM* 
dustry  and  good  management  he  has  placed 
himself  in  goT*l  circumstances.  He ,  was  mar 
rtod  Sept  I  1859,  to  Miss  llattie  PerdeW  of 
Benton,  this  county.    Three  children  arej  ing 
of  this  marriage-  -Laura.  Maud  and  MottH- 
Two  died  in  infancy.    In  politics  Mr.  MtUW 
aid  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  H 
father.  Samue.  McDonald.  ™^J>™% 
stock.  Conn.,  in  January,  17-U  ana  ™ » 
Scotch-Irish  descent   He  enlisted  m  the  Co 
tinental  army  at  the  beginning  of  WJWJ»J 
tion,  and  sened  under  WajbtogtaJ  Wont 
the  war.   After  peace  was  ££«^l«*J* 
to  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  « as  united 
marriage  to  Miss  Martha  Wf*"^ 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York  «W«*,f^2 
and  settled  in  the  ftfik* 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son  m '^J*^ 
Y.,  in  November,  1820.    Reuben  Kw^ftfc. 
father  of  our  subject  and  a  ^XLtZZ  ^L 
Donald,  the  youngest  of  nine  child rej^was 
in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass  Jan.  12,  IfO^mi 
moved  to  Niagara  Co.,  N  Y  ..  m  ^J'J^, 
married  Miss  Matilda  Cole,  removing  toUWJg 
Township,  in  this  county,  in  »»>•      "c  nl9, 
now  resides  on  Maple  street,  in  North  Buc> 
James  Cole,  the  father  of  Jg**!™^ 
Donald,  was  a  native  of  Novn  Scotia  born 
13.  1752,  of  wealthy  parentage.   *»JJ_  he 
menccment  of  the  American  Bewg  ^'  J(, 
joined  a  company  of  Nova  **»«£B  U» 
served  in  the  Continental  ar my  throug no 
war.  for  which  he  was  disinhen  ed  »- 
Valley   Forge    with    Washington.  »" ^ 
taken  prisoner  and  incarcerated  ini  wag 
prison  ship  in  Boston  Harbor-  nhere tm 
badly  wounded  in  one  of  Ins  limbs,  bj  tne 
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ce.ved  pay  for  his  services  in  TutincnSl  T5L^J?»^>  i,e  .*«-" 
money,  not  worth  a-continental—  and  hobbled 
on  his  crutch  to  Cheshire.  Western  Km,  where 
he  hired  oat  to  a  wealthy  fanner,  named  Jesse 
Mason,  working  for  him  nearly  a  year,  and  in 
the  meantime  marrying  his  daughter  Elisabeth. 
Ihey  reraoyed  to  Vermont,  came  back  to  Mas 
saehusette,  and  afterward  removed  to  Niagara 

vV      '  wherc  lie  ,,iea  '»  Noveinlwr,  18-»0 
at  the  age  of  74  years. 

T  JA\KSMcKIXSTRV;  P.O.  Bucvnis,  Ohio. 
James  McKinstry  was  bom  in  Washington  Co 
Fenn  June  18,  1811.  His  father.  J?,hu  Mc- 
K.ustry,  was  a  native  of  Belfast.  Ireland,  and 
ca me  to  tins  country  in  177.;,  when  but  3  years 
old     lijs  mother,  Mary  Patton,  was  born  in 

t\T»  cTiina' her  futher  ,K'in-  a  ('al)taiu  in 

the  Revolutionary  war.  and  a  brother  in-law  to 

Bfc  •  r  •  SCy  W<*rt>  nUI,lifld  |B  t,1('  P** 
ISlfb  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn  .  and  became*  the 

parents  of  three  sons  ami  three  daughters  all 
ol  whom  are  living,  the  youngest  being  now  59 
jeara  old.     They  attribute  their  Ion?  life  to 
habits  o|  industry  and  sobriety.    The  early  life 
ot  James  was  spent  on  the  farm,  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  attending  school  a  few 
weeks  in  the  winter.    At  the  age  of  1 4.  he  com- 
menced teaming  to  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
driving  five  and  six  horses  before  heavily  load- 
e,'.wa£°ns>  over  tl,e  mountains.     This  life 
which  he  followed  for  eight  years,  threw  him 
among  men  of  the  most  dissipated  habits,  and 
he,  with  commendable  resolution  for  those  times, 
pledged  to  himself  to  forever  abstain  from  the 
»se  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco,  in  all  its 
torms— which  pledge 


r "kw  i*?C  Je  fm8.ncver  broken.    In  aim  a  large  portion  of  th 

Marion  r     S  1,19  ,fath<T9  famil>'  ,nwv,H,  to  westo,H  Slutcs- 

Th.  Z,      '      '°-  Und  8cttied  nt'ar  ,,"'««ouia.  with  fair  success,  but  hi 
Hie  country  was  new  and  very  thinly  inhabit.nl. 
i/eer  and  wild  turkeys  were  in  abundance.  He 


mstunt  eompan- 
lanv  stirring  inei- 


and  his  trusty  rifle  wen 
'ons,  and  he  can  narrate 
dents  of  those  pioneer  days 
markable  physical  strength,  and  was  therefore 
Tn  Kmf  ,lein«'"'  at  clearings  and  raisings. 
«  MHU,  He  was  nominated  on  the  Whig  ticket 
as  caiHlidate  for  Sheriff  of  Marion  Co.,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.    On  Sept.  13, 
1«4-.  be  married  Miss  Rebecca  (Jarberson,  old- 

SLi^^n^^  WilliiUn  ^arlK-rson,  lately  de- 
ceased, of  Caledonia.    He  settled  on  a  farm  two 


of  about  600  acres"  of'tto  best  TaS^HZ 
i  laws.    He  was  one  of  the  prominent  wool- 
growers  of  .Marion  Co.,  keeping  from  8(H)  to 
.     .    8n<*P-    during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
he  drove  to  Illinois  more  than  4,000  sheep  and 
led  them  there  for  two  years.    To  afford  his 
children  the  advantages  of  an  education,  he  re- 
moved to  Bucyrus  in  April.  1863.  Between 
1808  and  1S70.  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  bus- 
iness.   His  generous  and  unsuspicious  disposi- 
tion made  him  frequently  the  dupe  of  design- 
ing knaves,  and,  during  the  panic  of  1873,  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  over  $20,000  of  that  hard- 
est of  all  money  to  pay— •■  bail  money  "—by 
which  nearly  all  the  honest  earnings  of  a  life 
were  swept  away,    lie  is  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood.   Of  those  living,  the  oldest  is  William 
Thomas,  who  resides  on  a  farm  four  miles  south 
of  Bucyrus ;  the  second  is  Man  R,  wife  of 
John  R.  Miller,  proprietor  of  a  saw-mill  in  Bu- 
cyrus ;  the  third  is  Ama  II.,  wife  of  Theo.  F. 
Shotwell,  an  attorney  at  law  in  Bucyrus  ;  and 
the  fourth  is  Matthew,  who  still  lives  at  home 
WILLIAM  A.  McDONALI).  marble  works! 
Bucyrus  ;  is  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Thomas) 
McDonald,  and  was  born  Dec.  l!».  1827.  in  Cal- 
edonia Co..  Vl    He  was  raised  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  10  years  old.  with  but  little  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  an  education.    At  the  age  of 
10,  he  began  traveling  and  selling  notions"nnd 
followed  it  until  1S5!»,  except  one  year  spent  in 
Lyndon  and  Peacham  Academies.    During  his 
HUh  year  he  also  taught  three  months.  He 
traveled  through  all  the  Northeastern  States, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Middle  and  North- 
Dominion  of  Canada, 
lis  great  desire  was  to 
see  the  country.    In  1858.  he  came  to  Ohio  and 
engaged  in  the  tombstone  business,  at  Mt.  Gil 


cad,  Ohio,  until  1807.  when  he  came  to  Bucyrus 
and  engaged  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  mar- 
He  possessed  re-     hie  shop  of  J.  (J.  Sherwood,  continuing  as  such 
until  1S70.    In  1877,  Mr.  McDonald  started  a 
marble-shop  of  his  own  in  Bucyrus.  and  has 
since  done  a  prosperous  business.    In  January, 
1880.  he  moved  into  his  present  shop,  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  street  and  Sandusky  avenue. 
At  the  same  time,  he  became  the  partner  of  W. 
H.  Houpt.  under  the  firm  uame  of  Houpt  & 
McDonald,  with  two  large  houses— one  here 
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and  the  other  at  Shelby.  Ohio.  They  employ 
■boat  twelve  skillful  hands— among  them  John 
HuUikan,  of  Rutland,  Vt,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  carvers  in  his  profession,  his  work 
taking  premiums  over  all  competitors  at  the 
Crawford  Countv  Fair  of  1880.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  married.  July  10,  1840,  to  Miss  Jane  D. 
Savward.  of  Great  Falls.  N.  H.  He  has  two 
children  living  Allie  J.  and  H.  Scott;  three 
died  in  infancy.  His  wife  was  born  in  Hollis. 
Me.,  on  the  8t'h  of  September.  1830.  Both  she 
and  lier  husband  are  members  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

GEORGE  MtNEAL.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the  oldest 
son  of  Alexander  and  Jane  (Goshorn)  McNeal, 
and  was  l>oru  Aug.  8.  1822.  in  HuntingUm  Co., 
Peon.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  Irish  parentage,  and  a  farmer.  He 
married  Jane  Goshorn  about  the  year  1820  ; 
she  was  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  State. 
They  had  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  are 
living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  old- 
est ;  the  others  are  Mary.  John.  Matilda.  James. 
Alexander,  Margaret.  Susan  and  Eliza  Ann.  In 
1835,  his  parents  removed  here  and  settled  four 
miles  cast  of  Bucvrus.    Here  Mr.  McNeal  was 
compelled  to  work  early  and  late,  in  clearing 
the  land,  and  received'  but  little  schooling, 
being  compelled  to  work  for  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  family,  there  being  twelve  children 
younger  than  himself.    He  learned  carpenter- 
ing at  the  age  of  21.  working  three  years  with 
his  brother-in-law.  Daniel  Pareher.    He  then 
removed  to  Bucvrus,  where  he  Inn-ame  Deputy 
Sheriff  under  William  C.  Ileal,  and  served  as 
Constable  at  the  same  time.    He  engaged  in 
butchering  several  years,  with  good  success. 
He  then  became  a  partner  with  J.  H.  Phillips, 
in  the  grocery  and  provision  business,  continu- 
ing from  1867  to  1870.    In  the  spring  of  1S69, 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bucvrus,  serving  one 
term.    He  then  became  sub-contractor  on  the 
A.  &L.  E.  R.  It.  to  grade  ten  miles,  in  company 
with  S.  D.  Rowse.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
representing  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Akron  ; 
C.  Aultman  &  Co., of  Canton:  Caar.  Scott  &  Co., 
of  Richmond,  Ind..  and  other  large  firms,  and 
is  doing  a  good  business.  He  is  now  Township 
Trustee,  and  has  been  many  years,  being  also 
one  of  the  leading  auctioneers  of  the  county. 
By  his  first  marriage,  he  has  four  children  liv- 
ing—Orlando, railroad  conductor.  Ft.  Wayne, 


Ind.;  Maggie,  wife  of  Frank  Stauffer,  of  Buoy- 
rus  •  DilfaHulda.  manied,  and  living  in  Co- 
lumbus ;  Marv  J..  Rebecca  and  Charlotte  are 
dead.  His  first  wife  died  in  October.  1S.0 ;  he 
was  married  to  Lavinia  Knisely.  of  Osceola, 
Au».  8.  1871.  He  is  a  member  of  Bucvrus 
Locke.  No.  130,  and  a  charter  member  of  Ivan- 
hoe  Chapter.  No.  117.  A..  F.  &  A.  M 

DR  A.  C.  McNUTT,  physician.  Bucvrus  ;  is 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Jane  (Craton)  McNutt, 
and  was  born  Oct.  20.  1827.  at  ^J"* 
( >hio.    He  passed  his  youth  here  until  12  )«» 
of  age,  when  his  father  moved  to  Libert} 
Township,  in  this  county.  Here  young  McNutt 
worked  upon  the  farm  until  22  years  o  age 
gaining  his  education  at  the  common  hoeus. 
save  a  few  months  spent  in  the  school  at  ucy- 
rus  in  1850.    In  the  following  year,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Weslevan  University,  at  ^elawnre 
Ohio.    In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  began  he 
stu.lv  of  medicine  with  Dr.  George  S.  ZUgr, 
of  Sulphur  Springs.  Ohio.  and.  in  the  mian- 
while.  for  several  years,  teaching  school  to  paj 
his  wav.    He  continued  with  Dr.  Z.egle  unnl 
his  graduation,  in  March.  1856  .t -  %f /Jmg 
Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  Ohm.  He  w-P" 
the  practice  of  his  profession  m  ^  ,e' 
in  April,  1857.  where  he  continued  two ,aaflj 
half  years.     In  1800,  he  removed  to  >e» 
,  Washington,  where  he  was  at  the  ''^«k  "f^ 
1  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.    On  Oct  If  18W, 
he  was  commissioned  as  State  Surgeon  bj«£ 
Tod,  and  was  transferred  U>  the  I  nited . .» 
service  in  August.  1802.    He  was  at  once  ^ 
to  the  post  hospital  at  Raleigh.  V  a.,  where  ht 
acted  as  Assistant  Surgeon.    For  aom  four 
months,  he  acted  as  Surgeon  of  the  lin  '• 
In  the  fall  of  1802,  he  was  taker ,  senou*  * 
and  returned  home.    In  April,  1W  J  .ham 
gained  his  health,  he  engaged  in  Ins  practice 
Caledonia,  where  he  continued  with  ff«*w 
cess  until  187-1.    hi  May  of  t his  year  he  r 
movctl  to  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  where  he  Ma  jJ^J 
sided.    Mr.  McNutt  is  a  member  o j  he  OU. 
State  Association,  and  one  ot  tut 
dents.    He  was  married  Sept.  14.  1  »•»■**  "  ,• 
Emily  Whittaker.  of  LeesviHe.  a 
Annas  Whittaker ;  she  was  born  ^g^T 
1835.  Two  children  have  been  born  «  l»e  • 
Grant  A.,  born  July  4.  1804,  and  Bortenw 
born  Sept.  10,1807.   ^  w49  the 


JEREMIAH  MORBIS.  ^ff^'  "Xrris, 
son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Pitting*)  M°m 
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™LWBf.         in  Frederick  Co,  Md.,  April  6, 
J793;  his  father,  who  was  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter and  a  relative  of  Bishop  Morris,  died  three 
years  later,  leaving  only  a  Bible  to  his  son  and 
but  little  more  to  his  widow;  in  1800  Mrs 
Morns  brought  the  family  down   the' Ohio 
to  I  ortsmouth.  and  afterward  married  Isaac 
Monnett  the  father  of  Col.  William  Monnett 
During  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Morris,  then  a 
lad  of  some  19  years,  enlisted  in  Cant  Haw- 
sons  company  of  Ohio  militia,  from  Boss  Co 
Ohio,  in  which  his  step  father  held  a  commis- 
sion;  he  was  stationed  at  the  old  fort  near 
Upper  Sandusky  for  some  time,  where,  one 
night,  while  on  a  trip  to  Ft.  Wayne,  he  lost  a 
tiorse,  stolen  by  the  Indians  ;  meeting  a  mes- 
senger, who  re|)orted  the  anair  of  Drake  s  de- 
leat,  they  turned  back,  young  Morris  making 
the  sixty  miles  on  foot  in  one  dav.  with  noth 
ing  but  a  raw  piece  of  bacon  and  a  canteen  of 
whisky    About  1815,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
A-  \\  ilhamsou,  of  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio.  Here 
tie  was  made  Captain  of  a  militia  company 
and  spent  his  life  until  1834.  when  he  moved  to 
us  present  residence,  in  Bucvrus  Township; 
here  he  lost  his  wife,  and,  some" live  years  after- 
ward. Oct  82,  ]H3'J.  he  married  ".Miss  Mary 
barker,  of  I'ickaway  Co..  Ohio  ;  Miss  Parker 
was  born  in  Caroline  Co..  Md.,  Oct.  31,  1803. 
am  still  survives  him  ;  a  daughter.  Elizabeth, 
is  the  only  child  of  this  union.    Mr.  Morris 
died  Oct  19.  1874.    He  was  for  many  years  a 
devoted  raeml>er  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  pos- 
sessed more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  amiable 
qualities  ;  he  possessed  a  large  and  powerful 
frame,  wa8  strictly  honest,  and  remarkably 
industrious,  and  a  Republican  in  his  political 
affiliations.    He  died  possessed  of  some  three 
hundred  acres  or  land,  most  of  which  he 
gained  through  his  unaided  industry. 

DR.  J.  T.  MOLLESON.  veterinary  surgeon. 
Bucvrus;  the  above-named  gentleman  is  the 
only  representative  of  veterinary  science  in 
this  vicinity,  and  his  calling  is'  one  worthy 
oi  our  attention  ;  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art  and  study  of  that  branch  which  has  refer 
ence  to  our  noble  animals  has  been  a  growth  in 
ttiis  country,  and  our  subject  is  one  who 
strives  by  careful  study  and  scientific  research, 
to  exalt  and  dignity  his  profession  ;  many  of 
the  aids  afforded  the  practitioner  among  the 
human  species  are  denied  him  who  would  heal 
the  dumb  sufferers  of  the  brute  creation  the 


diagnosis  of  these  cases  must  be  made  by 
an  examination  at  once  scientific  and  difficult 
J    T.  Molleson,  son  of  John  I),  and  Lucy 
(Chamberlain)  Molleeon,  was  bom  March  23 
1840,  at  Miamisburg,  Montgomery  Co,  Ohio  • 
while  yet  an  infant,  his  parents  "removed  to 
I'ranklm,  Warren  Co,  Ohio,  where  his  boyhood 
was  spent  in  the  varied  employments  allotted 
him  on  his  father's  farm  until  17  years  of  age ; 
he  then  entered  his   brother's  "livery-stable^ 
where  he  remained  some  years ;  at  the  age  of 
19,  he  !>egan  study  of  veterinary  works,  having 
been  the  constant  companion  and  admirer 
of  the  horse  all  his  life  ;  by  the  year  1801,  he 
had  carefully  read  some  standard"  works  on  the 
subject,  and  began  treating  some  diseases  ;  in 
1807,  he  entered  upon  an  elaborate  course  of 
study  of  veterinary  medicine  with  Dr.  Ballard, 
of  Arcanum,  Darke  Co,  Ohio,  a  man  eminent 
in  his  profession  ;  he  continued  one  year,  and 
completed  a  course  of  study  on  the  treatment 
of  horses  ;  he  practiced  with  good  success  in 
Southern  Ohio  until  1875.  when  he  made  his 
first  trip  to  Bucyrus.  locating  permanentlv  in 
1877;  since  that  time,  he  has  successfully 
treated  over  one  thousand  horses,  and.  during 
the  epidemic  among  horses  in  the  fall  of  1880, 
treated  in   three   weeks   over  one  hundred 
horses,  without  losing  a  single  case.    He  was 
married,  Dec.  21,  1807,  to  Miss  Hattie  McFar- 
land.  of  Tippecanoe.  Ohio,  and  of  this  union 
live  children  were  born— Fannie,  Johnnie,  J. 
D.,  Leou  and  Daisy.    The  Doctor  is  a  member 
of  De(»rafr  Lodge,  No.  549,  I.  O.  O.  F,  and 
Dcmas  Lodge.  No.  108.  Knights  of  Pythias. 

JACOB  R.  MILLER,  stock-dealer;  P.  O. 
Bucyrus.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  son 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Bamberger)  Miller, 
and  was  born  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn,  Jan.  19, 
1839.    The  family  lived  in  Dauphin  Co.  until 
Jacob  was  8  years  old,  when  they  moved  to 
Northumberland  Co,  of  the  same  State,  living 
some  seven  years  there.    They  returned  to 
Dauphin  Co.,  where  Mr.  Miller  lived  until  1865, 
working  hard  at  farm  labor,  and  going  to 
school  but  little  in  youth.    In  1865.  our  sub- 
ject went  to  Schuylkill  Co,  and  followed  the 
double  occupation  of  stock-dealer  and  butcher 
in  the  town  of  Ashland,  Penn..  until  1871, 
having  good  success  except  for  the  loss  of  ac- 
counts during  the  strike  of  1869.    In  the 
spring  of  1871.  he  came  to  Bucyrus.  where  he 
kept  the  Mader  House  for  one  year.    In  1873. 
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he  opened  a  butcher-shop  on  South  Sandusky 
avenue,  between  Charles  and  Warren  streets, 
doing  a  prosperous  business  until  1878,  when 
he  rented  the  shop  to  John  Heinlen,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  attention  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing stock,  dealing  extensively  in  cattle.  Oct, 
22  1866,  he  married  Miss  Ilannah  Bensinger, 
of  'Schuvlkill  Co.,  Penn.,  and  of  this  marriage 
there  were  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing— Ulvsses  G.  and  Villera  L;  those  deceased 
are  Cora  L.,  died  in  infancy,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  lies  buried  in  Schuylkill  Co..  while  two  are 
buried  here— Katie  0.  and  Jennie  B.    Mr.  Mil-  | 
ler  and  wife  are  both  valued  members  of  the 
German  Methodist  Church,  and  he  is  an  es- 
teemed citizen. 

FREDERICK  MASSNER,  contractor  and 
builder,  Bucyrus.    A  son  of  Jacob  and  Maggie 
(Snawenbarger)  Massner,  was  born  May  13. 
1834,  in  Wurtcmberg,  Germany,  and  received 
an  education  under  the  compulsory  laws  of  the 
land  of  his  nativity.    He  then  began  learning 
the  carpenter's  trade  in  Ludwigsberg,  serving 
with  one  Charles  Bnir  for  four  years,  without 
remuneration,  and  working  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing until  7  at  night,  the  year  round ;  subse- 
quently he  worked  two  years  as  journeyman  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland.    He  sailed  from  Havre, 
and  arrivctl  at  New  York  in  September,  1854. 
He  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  search  of  work.  > 
and  found  employment  with  a  farmer  five  miles  1 
from  the  city,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
about  one  year,  completing,  in  the  meantime, 
his  dwelling,  which  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion.   He  then  went  to  Greenville.  Darke  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  plied  his  trade  for  a  few  months. 
thcn<«  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
with  a  brother  for  about  two  years,  beginning 
in  1856,  upon  the  State  house.    April  4,  1857, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Frcd- 
cricke   Nachtraub,  of  Columbus.    In  May. 
1858,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  where  he  has  since 
resided  with  his  family,  composed  of  wife  and 
six  children,  namely— Anna,  Henry,  Albert, 
Matilda,  William  and  Charles,  two  having  died, 
each  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  age.    Alter  com- 
coming  to  Bucyrus",  he  began  taking  contracts, 
building  some*  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
city,  among  them,  that  of  S.  R.  Harris.    He  is 
an  architect  of  some  note,  having  made  it  a 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  old  country.  His 
business  is  quite  extensive,  having  several 
workmen  employed  during  the  season.  He 


and  family  are  members  of  the  German  M.  E. 
Church,  also  workers  in  the  Sunday-school,  no 
beiuir  at  present  Superintendent,  also  a  Trustee 
in  the  church.  His  wife  was  torn  in  W  urtein- 
berg,  Germany,  near  the  place  of 
tivity.  and  came  to  this  country  in  185J.  .Mr. 
Massner,  to  use  his  own  language,  is  a  Bo- 
publican  always." 

JERRY  NIM  AN,  furniture  dealer  and  under- 
taker. Bucvrus;  was  bora  in  Richland  Co 
Ohio.  Fcb/27,  1841.    He  is  the  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Bradley)  Niman.    His  father 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to 
Richland  Co.  at  an  early  day  and  there  mar- 
ried about  the  year  1818.    He  followed  farnv 
ing  with  good  success.    The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  youngest  of  six  <*»d™»n;J  ™ 
7  vears  old  when  his  father  removed  to  Mans- 
field, and  he  received  his  education  ,n  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.    His  brother  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  furniture,  and  while  yet  JOUDgWr 
Niman  entered  the  workshop  of  his  bretl  er. 
having  a  natural  taste  for  such  labor,    rk  Bn- 
ished  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age 
bavin*  served  two  apprenticeships  at  uphol 
storing,  he  worked  with  his  brother  as  journey 
man  until  1861.    In  1863  he  enlisted I  n  he 
163d  0  V  I  and  was  at  Petersburg  and  Lit) 
Point .  Va  was  mustered  out  in  September  and 
returaed  to  Mansfield.    In  April,  1865,  he  came 
[o  Bucyrus  and  engaged  in  the  manuf^  ure 
and  sale  or  furniture  ;  also  attending  to  under 
taking.    In  1874,  he  built  the  northern ^half  o 
Siman  &  Fisher's  Block,  one  of  the  tone* 
brick  blocks  in  the  city,  bis  part  being  M»t 
feet,  and  three-stories  high.  Mr. 
furniture  wareroomson  the  second  ^"""J 
a  large  and  elegant  stock  of  the ^atost  and  most 
desirable  style!  of  furniture.    He  also  .m*m £ 
specialty  of  undertaking,  and  is 
embalm  subjects  in  the  most  »PP™^J 
scientific  manner.    His  experience  of  twenty 
five  years  makes  him  a  man  on  ^m  the  go- 
pie  may  rely.    He  was  married,  Mjj6, 
U»  Miss  Man-  Seamen,  of  Toledo,  Ob*. 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  also 
Royal  Arcanum.  .  i_  the 

D.  W.  NUSBAUM,  miller, 
son  of  David  and  Rebecca  (<*^Wig)  NJ*U  * 
and  was  bora  in  Frederick  Co  Md  J"»*  ; 
1833.    He  went  to  » 
winter,  and,  at  the  age  of  18  J  ears  m 
Seneca  Co..  Ohio.    Previous  to  this,  uc 
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worked  one  year  at  milling  jn  his  native  State 
ahoassisting  his  father  in  the  blacksmith  shop' 
Alter  coming  to  Seneca  Co..  he  worked  a  year 
at  Haeksm.thing.  and  then  entered  a  mill  near 
I  iffln  and  remained  three  years.    He  then  be- 
came foreman  in  the  construction  of  the  C.  S 
t     R„R  .  .After  tl,c  completion  of  this  road! 
he  was  Division  Master  for  about  two  and  a  half- 
years,  and  then  went  to  Toledo,  where  he  was 
foreman  in  charge  of  125  men  in  building  the 
Island  House,  which  occupied  two  and  a  half 
years  of  his  time.    He  then  returned  to  Tiffin 
Ob.o.  and  engaged  again  at  milling,  continuing 
for  three  years.   Next  he  rented  Judge  Lu-en 
beel  s  Mills,  above  Tiffin,  for  one  year,  and  then 
the  Honey  Creek  Mills  for  three  years  He 

£°k,  d,aT.::f  K,,Il0r  s  Mi,ls  onc  >"**>.  »•««!  then 
Benton  s  Mills,  in  Crawfonl  Co..  were  under  his 

supemsion.    His  health  failing,  he  purchased 
a  farm  near  Bucyrus.  which  he  still  owns  and 
rema.ned  but  one  year.    lie  came  to  Bucyrus 
in  1KR5.  and  has  remained  here  ever  since"  He 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  his  present  mill  He 
H  emP!V;Ved  in  MeClau's   Mills.  Sandusky 
>  a  ley  Mills,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Voll- 
raU is.    Has  l>een  in  the  present  mills  since 
1878  as  a  partner.    He  has  always  been  a  Re- 
pnbl.car.   true  to  the  principle/of  the  party 
with.    His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war     He  was  married,  in 
February,  1850,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sinn, of  Craw- 
lord  CUk     They  have  three  children  living— 
Emma  J.,  Charles  and  David  K.,  and  one  child 
is  dead. 

SAMUEL  NORTON  and  wife,  deceased  Bu- 
cyrus ;  whose  portraits  appear  in  this  work, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  Bucynis  Township, 
tor  sketch  of  them  see  Chapter  VIII.  devoted 
to  that  township. 

JOHN  (}.  ()TT.  dealer  in  stoves  and  tinware. 
iJncynis :  is  the  son  of  John  G.  and  Mary 
(Acini)  Ott,  and  was  born  Nov.  27,  1810,  in 
Baden,  Germany.    He  went  to  school  from  his 
sixth  to  his  Hth  year,  and  then  learned  the 
trades  of  mill-wright  and  carpenter.    At  the 
age  of  20  he  entered  the  regular  army,  and 
served  three  year*.    In  the  fall  of  1S;U.  he 
came  to  America,  making  the  voyage  in  twenty- 
eight  days.    He  came  by  canal  and  steamboat, 
from  New  York  to  Sandusky  City,  and  by  team 
to  Crawford   County,  with  a  family  named 
Scblater.  who  settled  in  Chatfield  Township. 
He  assisted  them  to  build  a  cabin,  and  remained 


during  the  winter.    In  May  he  went  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  cabinet-making.    He  then  went  to 
1't.  Wayne  and  commenced  work  as  a  carpen- 
ter, returning,  however,  the  same  year,  to  Fre- 
mont.   In  the  spring  of  1836,  he  went  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1841. 
In  1842,  he  removed  to  Kenton,  Ohio,  where  he 
put  up  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  did  a  large  busi- 
ness, remaining  until  1852;  in  the  meantime 
erecting  three  saw  mills  in  the  county.    He  re- 
moved to  North  Washington  in  that  year,  and 
remained  there  until  1807,  in  which  year  he 
removed  to  Bucyrus,  and  ran  the  steam  pumi 
for  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  Rai 
KMd,  filling  the  position  "for  five  years.  In 
1872.  he  bought  a  stock  of  stoves  and  tinware, 
and  opened  a  store  on  Sandusky  avenue,  north 
of  public  square,  with  his  two  sons,  George 
and  August,  as  partners.    They  have  a  large, 
complete  and  attractive  stock  of  stoves,  tin- 
ware and  house-furnishing  goals,  and  do  all 
kinds  of  roofing,  spouting  and  job  work.  Mr. 
Ott  commenced  without  capital,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  the 
town.    He  is  a  member  of  Crawford  Lodge, 
No.  139,  A..  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Ivanhoe  Chapter  R.  A. 
M. ;  also  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.    He  is  a 
Democrat  in  polities.    He  was  married.  Jan.  8, 
1838,  to  Miss  Eva  Hcisel,  of  Springfield.  Ohio. 
Of  this  marriage,  there  are  five  children  — 
George,  Mary,  August,  Caroline  and  Louisa 
His  first  wife  died  in  1854,  and  he  afterward 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Orth,  of  Hardin  Co., 
Ohio.    Of  this  marriage  there  are  two  children 
living— Hamilton   and   Edward.    George  M. 
was   born  April  8,  1844.  in  Kenton,  Ohio, 
and  received  a  common-school  education.  Ho 
learned  the  tinner's  trade,  and  since  1872,  has 
been  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  business. 
August  was  bora  June  3,  1847,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  firm  since  1872.    He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shcaly,  of  Chatfield 
Township.    Hamilton  Ott  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Bucyrus  nigh  School,  and  is  now  attending 
the  Wittenberg  College.    J.  G.  Ott  &  Sons  are 
among  the  leading  business  firms  of  the  city, 
and  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  doing  good 
work,  and  giving  general  satisfaction. 

PHILIP  OSMAN,  tile  manufacturer,  Bucy- 
rus ;.  son  of  Jacob  and  Catharine  (Eichraan) 
Osman  ;  was  born  March  29.  1829.  in  the  town 
of  Rutdow,  Hease-Darmstadt,  Germany.  He 
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left  school  when  12  years  old  to  learn  black- 
stnithiug.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years,  during  a  part  of  the  year  working  from 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  without  compensation.  He  next 
worked  in  the  Province  of  Baden  about  eighteen 
months,  when  he  went  to  France,  and  there 
worked  as  journeyman  blacksmith  for  about 
three  and  a  half  years.  On  reaching  the  age 
of  21,  he  sailed  for  America,  landing  at  Phila- 
delphia in  June.  1850.  He  worked  in  a  car- 
riage factory  of  that  city  some  seventeen  months, 
when  he  set  out  for  Ohio,  reaching  Bucyrus  in 
December,  1851  Here  he  was  employed  by 
Jefferson  Norton  one  year,  when  he  started  a 
shop  of  his  own.  He  did  only  custom  work  for 
some  time,  then  began  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages and  wagons.  He  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness with  fair  success  until  1876.  wheti  he  re- 
tired, selling  his  interest  to  his  sou  Lewis  and 
David  B.  Woodside.  In  1S70,  lie  became  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  draining  tile,  but 
rented  the  factory  until  1877,  when  he  gave  the 
business  his  personal  attention,  and  has  since 
done  l  large  business  at  the  factory  located  on 
the  Galion  road.  Mr.  Osman  is  one  of  those 
who  started  in  business  without  capital,  and  by 
hard  work,  and  close  attention  to  business,  has 
steadily  gained  the  confidence  of  all.  and  that 
esteem  which  is  the  meed  of  every  worthy  and 
useful  citizen.  Feb.  14, 1854,  he  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Catharine  Hooker,  of  Bucyrus. 
The  fruit  of  this  union  was  six  children,  only 
three  of  whom  are  living — Lewis,  Aquilla  and 
Maltie.  The  wife  and  mother  of  these  children 
died  July  25.  1806.  and  he  subsequently  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Keller,  of  Bucyrus."  Mr. 
Osman  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  believes  in  the  legal  prohibition 
of  the  rum  traffic. 

DAVID  FETRY,  Bucyrus ;  was  born  July 
4,  1841,  in  Schuylkill  Co.*,  Fenn.  He  is  one  of 
a  family  of  live  children  bom  to  Charles  and 
Phu'be  Fetry,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Berks  Co.,  Fenn.,  where  they  were  married,  and 
resided  until  their  removal  to  Schuylkill  Co. 
They  removed  from  this  to  Richland  Co..  Ohio, 
in  1857,  where  the  lather  now  resides.  The 
mother  died  Sept.  5.  1872.  David  Fetry  was 
reared  upon  a  farm,  and  received  the  advantages 
of  a  common-school  education.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  28.  1803,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Wirt 
fehe  was  born  in  Bavaria.  Germany,  Nov.  26, 


1842.  They  have  one  daughter — Mary  A.,  born 
March  1,  1804.  Mr.  Fetry  came  to  this  county 
in  1870,  and  has  become  well  and  favorably 
kuown  to  the  people  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity. 
He  takes  great  interest  in  all  educational  enter- 
prises, and,  by  his  integrity  and  gentlemanly 
conduct,  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  owns  182  acres  of  land, 
which  he  farms  in  a  successful  and  systematic 
manner.    Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat. 

JUDGE  JOS1AH  S.  PLANTS  (deceased), 
Bucyrus.  Judge  Plants,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears in  this  work,  was  a  sou  of  Samuel  and 
Rachel  (Sands)  Plants,  and  was  born  Dec.  10, 
1820.  in  York  Co.,  Penn..  it  is  believed.  When 
14  years  of  ago,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  with  his 
parent*.  They  stopped  with  (jeorge  Lauck, 
who  kept  tavern  at  that  time.  He  persuaded 
them  to  remain,  and  he  bought  land  within 
three  miles  of  Bucyrus.  The  subject  remained 
there  two  years,  when  he  learned  the  shoe- 
maker  s  trade,  but  only  worked  at  it  a  short 
time.  By  his  own  exertions,  he  educated  him- 
self, plyiug  his  vocation  with  an  open  hook  be- 
fore him,  and.  when  he  acquired  a  sufticient 
education  to  teach,  took  up  a  school.  When 
his  term  closed,  he  entered  Ashland  Academy, 
alternating  for  several  terms  as  teacher  and 
student.  When  about  23.  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  with  Robert  MeKelly.  of  Bucy- 
rus. now  of  Upper  Sandusky,  finishing  his  course 
with  Judge  Scott,  of  Bucyrus.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1842,  as  noticed  in  the 
sketch  of  the  legal  profession  in  another  departr 
ment  of  this  work,  and  practiced  until  185k, 
when  he  WW  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Davis  Station, 
111.,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun,  on 
the  24*th  of  August  1803.  He  taught  the  first 
high  school  in  Bucyrus,  previous  to  his  l>egm- 
ing  the  study  of  law.  He  commenced  life  with- 
out capital,"  and  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petency through  his  own  exertions.  He  was 
married  Jan.  1 ,  1S4!>.  to  Miss  Amanda  C.  Lauck, 
of  BucyniB.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter  were 
born  of  this  marriage— Justinian  L.,  Galen 
Frank  and  Anna  J.  Since  her  husband  s  death, 
Mrs.  Planus  has  cared  for  and  educated  her 
family.  Justinian  lives  at  Bedford,  Iowa,  and 
is  a  Notary  Public  and  Real  Estate  agent. 
leu  lives  in  Concho  Co.,  Texas,  and  is  a  stock- 
raiser.    Judge  Plants  is  spoken  of  among  his 
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large  circle  of  friends,  as  a  faithful  friend,  hon- 
est counselor,  able  advocate  and  just  Judge. 
His  heart  was  open  as  his  charity  was  hound- 
less,  and  the  poor  were  never  turned  away 
hungry  from  his  door. 

DAVID  PRICK,  proprietor  of  Monnett 
House.  Bucvrus ;  sou  of  .John  and  Anna 
(Watts)  Price,  was  born  Sept  ti.  1823.  in  Man- 
hattan Co.,  Island  of  Manhattan,  then  Harlem, 
where  he  went  to  school  until  he  was  1 1  years 
old.  His  father  was  a  butcher,  and  our  subject 
attended  on  a  stall  in  Washington  market  in  the 
meantime.  Mr.  Price  has  -  roamed  through 
many  lands;"  for  years  he  was  a  sailor,  anil 
his  life  was  s|M>nt  "on  the  ocean  wave."  his 
home  was  -on  the  rolling  deep,"  and  to  use 
his  own  words  he  •  never  felt  so  much  at  home 
as  when  on  blue  water.'  In  addition  to  his 
other  sailor  experiences  and  other  voyages,  he 
made  a  trading  voyage  around  the  world,  leav- 
ing New  York  in  IS  14.  His  vessel,  which  was 
the  sail  vessel  Truseot,  sailed  from  New  York 
direct  for  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  they  took  on  a  cargo  of  ivory  ; 
thence  rounded  t  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  passing 
across  the  Indian  ocean,  they  touched  at  Aus- 
tralia ;  thence  north  to  Kamchatka  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  thence  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  for  spices  ,  thence  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  up  the  South  Atlantic  and  back 
to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-nine 
months.  He  shipped,  originally,  as  a  cabin 
boy  in  the  Live  Oak.  schooner,  bound  to  Flor- 
ida, which  he  continued  at  intervals  until  he 
started  on  his  "  voyage  round  the  world."  He 
begau  his  nautical  career  as  cabin  boy,  then 
served  as  a  sailor,  ami  finally  as  fourth  mate. 
In  1850.  he  left  the  high  seas,  intending  to  con- 
fine his  voyages  to  the  lakes  ;  took  one  trip  to 
Marquette,  but,  not  liking  it.  he  retired  from  the 
business  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
started  a  butcher  shop,  which  proved  success- 
ful. He  became  clerk  in  Gorham  &  Aplin's 
grocery  for  some  time.  He  was  next  money 
deliverer  for  the  American  Kxprcss  Co.,  which 
position  he  filled  for  about  three  years.  In 
1872.  he  lH'came  proprietor  of  the  Gibson 
House,  at  Crestline,  and  o|>erated  it  for  alstut 
three  years.  July  1.  1875.  he  purchased  the 
furniture  and  fixtures,  and  leased  the  Monnett 
House,  of  Bucyrus,  and  has  done  a  good  busi- 
ness ever  since  as  its  proprietor.  The  house 
contains  forty  nine  light,  airy  rooms,  all  newly 


furnished  and  re-fitted.  It  has  two  largo  and 
elegant  sample  i-ooms  on  first  floor,  and  his  ta- 
ble is  furnished  with  all  the  delicacies  in  their 
season,  and  if  his  guests  do  not  get  hold  of  them 
it  is  not  his  fault.  He  has  made  such  improve- 
ments as  render  the  Monnett  House  first-class 
in  every  respect.  In  September.  1859,  he  was 
married,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Abbie 
M.  Shurbin,  of  Concord.  N.  H. 

K.  P.  PENFIELD,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Bucyrus  ;  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Clara  K. 
(Wood  worth)  Penfield.  and  was  born  in  Huron 
Co,  Ohio.  April  5.  1833.  His  home  was  in 
North  Fairfield  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age 
Of  14  years.  He  then  went  to  the  Normal 
Academy  at  Norwalk.  and  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. Recommenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1854,  with  l>r.  D  II  Reed,  of  his  native  village, 
and  graduated  at  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege in  IS5!»,  and  immediately  after,  wetit  to 
Newark.  Ohio,  where  he  entered  into  a  good 
practice,  remaining  some  three  years.  He  re- 
moved to  Bucyrus  in  June.  1861,  and  opened 
an  ottiee.  During  this  time,  he  has  built  up 
an  excellent  practice,  and  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  skillful  physician,  ls»ing  the 
only  representative  of  the  homeopathic  school 
in  the  city  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Homeopathic  Association,  and  was.  at  its  sec- 
ond session,  elected  Secretary.  On  April  15, 
1857.  he  was  married  to  Louisa  H.  Smith,  of 
North  Fairfield.  Huron  Co.  Three  sons  are  the 
blessings  of  this  union— Charles  S.,  Jamie 
W.  and  Arthur  E.  The  eldest.  Charles  S.,  is  a 
graduate  of  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  School  of 
Chicago,  and  is  practicing  there  at  present 
The  doctor's  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  his  mother  of  New  York.  They  were  early 
settlers  in  Huron  Co..  where  his  father  was  a 
wagon-maker,  but  followed  farming  later  in 
life.  Dr.  E.  P.  Penfield  is  a  mcml>er  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  beeu  Trustee  for 
nine  years.  As  a  physician,  he  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  city,  and  has  been  a  prominent 
and  valuable  citizen,  and  one  who  is  well  known 
as  a  man  of  principle  and  true  worth. 

WILLIAM  POPE,  manufacturer,  Bucyrus  ; 
is  the  son  of  Perry  FofM  and  a  native  of  New 
York,  having  been  bom  in  Edmestoii,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7.  1825.  His  earlier  years, 
until  he  hud  attained  the  age  of  1 5,  he  spent 
upon  the  farm  and  secured  such  education  as 
was  afforded  by  the  common  school  in  his 
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neighborhood.  At  the  age  mentioned  he  began 
the  harness  trade,  working  in  his  native  county 
for  some  five  years  ;  subsequently  he  engaged 
in  work  at  an  art  gallery,  where  he  continued 
for  some  eight  years.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
read  medicine,  and.  in  1852.  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Western  part  of 
New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  came  to 
Crestline,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  1870.  In  the  meantime,  in  con- 
nection with  William  Franz,  he  l>ecarne  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  knitting  machines, 
and  applied  for  their  first  patent  in  1868, 
which  was  granted  in  the  following  March. 
Since  then  they  have  taken  out  eight  |)atents 
on  these  machines  and  have  purchased  six 
others.  In  1870.  Mr.  Pope,  in  company  with 
Dr.  C.  Fulton,  James  Clements.  John  Franz 
and  others,  became  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  manufacturing  these  machines  and  knit 
goods.  Their  first  machines  were  put  upon  the 
market  in  1870,  when  they  became  quite  popu- 
lar and  arc  now  used  extensively  as  a  family 
machine  and  by  manufacturers.  Mr.  Pope  is 
President  and  General  Manager  of  this  com- 
pany, and  has  shipped  goods  to  Germany, 
England  and  Japan.  He  was  married  to  Cor- 
nelia Waring,  of  Frauklinville,  N,  Y.,  on  Nov. 
17, 1856.  Seven  children  have  been  the  fruit 
of  this  union— William  W.,  Lois,  Ida.  Kate, 
Henrv.  Anna  and  Frank. 

RKV.  JAMES  T.  POLLOCK,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bucvrus ;  is  a  son  of 
William  and  Fannie  R.  (Thorn  son)  Pollock,  and 
was  born  in  Leeshurg.  Carroll  Co.  Ohio,  Aug. 
14,  1835.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  went 
to  a  common  school  until  he  was  16  years  of 
age.  Ho  was  then  given  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  education,  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  grad- 
uated at  Geneva  College,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach.  April  16.  1860,  by  the 
Scotch  Covenanter  Church,  and  was  ordained 
at  lt.ua,  Ohio.  July  11.  1861.  ne  entered 
upon  his  ministerial  labors  at  Bovina  N  Y 
serving  from  1861  till  186:1  with  gratifying 
success.  In  the  following  year  he  enlisted  as 
Chaplain  of  the  91st  Ind.  V.  I.,  and  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  witnessing  the  battles 
of  rranklin  and  Nashville,  and  provin.r  nf 
great  assistance  to  the  wounded.  After  the 
war,  he  was  called  by  the  New  School  Prcsl^ 
teUu  Church  of  Osborn.  Greene  Co.,  Ohio.,  "to 
fill  their  pulpit,  where  for  four  vears  he  labored 


successfully.  For  the  three  years  following,  he 
was  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Monroeville,  Hu- 
ron Co.,  Ohio.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tif- 
fin next  gave  him  a  call  and  here  he  labored  in 
his  chosen  calling,  until  1877.  when  he  removed 
to  Maumee  City,  remaining  but  six  months, 
and  in  January,  1S79,  he  came  to  Bucyrus, 
where  he  has  proven  himself  a  model  Pastor 
and  l>eloved  of  his  people.  He  was  married, 
June  12.  1867,  to  Elizabeth  A.  Andrews,  of 
Montgomery  Co..  Ohio.  Of  this  union  there  are 
three  children  living— Fanny  T,  Margaret  R. 
Melville  A.    A  son.  Charles  F.,  is  dead. 

ZALMON  ROWSE  (deceased),  whose  por- 
trait appears  in  this  work,  was  one  among  the 
earliest  of  Crawford  County's  pioneers.  He 
was  born  in  December  of  1789,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  His  parents  were  poor  and  un- 
able to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education.  He  was  endowed  with  a  quick  and 
comprehensive  mind,  and  by  his  own  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  education,  which 
he  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  engaging 
in  school  teaching.  When  16  years  old  he 
went  to  Wayne  Co..  Penn.,  and  while  there, 
when  he  had*  arrived  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mehetabcl  Kent,  who  was  then 
16  years  old.  In  the  spring  of  1821.  he  walked 
from  Wayne  Co..  Penn.— 500  miles— to  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  three  tracts  of 
land  of  80  acres  each,  after  which  he  again 
walked  to  his  home.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  he  moved  to  this  county  with  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  his  wife  and  six  children. 
They  started  on  the  12th  of  October,  1821.  and 
with  a  team  of  oxen  made  the  journey  to  Craw- 
ford County  by  the  2d  of  December  following 
Mr.  Rowse"  first  located  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship on  one  of  his  purchases,  that  now  lies 
within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  incorporate 
limits  of  Bucyrus.  He  remained  there  about 
two  years  and  then  removed  to  another  of  the 
three  original  eighties,  which  is  now  owned 
and  resided  upon  by  Col.  William  Monnett. 
Mr.  Rowse  taught  one  term  of  school  after  be 
came  to  Crawford  County.  Shortly  after  las 
arrival,  he  was  made  one  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners, and  following  this  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  then  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Crawford  County,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  also  held  the  olfice  oi 
County  Recorder.  These  different  office*  ne 
held  about  fifteen  years.    He  was  a  member  oi 
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the  Whig  party,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
Crawford  County  Militia,  he  was  re-elected 
Colonel.  He  never  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  but  bought  and  sold  many  tracts  of 
real  estate  in  and  about  Bucyrus.  He  also 
did  contracting  of  almost  any  kind.  When 
the  old  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike  was 
built,  he  contracted  and  built  several  miles  of 
it,  which  ran  through  Bucyrus.  His  greatest 
amusement  was  hunting,"  at  which  iu  those 
early  days  he  had  a  decided  advantage  to  grati- 
fy his  passion,  as  game  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion common  to  the  climate  was  abundant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  order  of  A.,  F.  &  A.  M  . 
and  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  as  was  also 
his  wife,  whose  death  occurred  in  1849.  Mr. 
Rowse  survive*!  his  wife  until  Aug.  1*5.  18.*>4. 
when  he  also  passed  away.  They  were  both 
interred  in  the  old  burying-ground.  east  of  Bu- 
cyrus. but  subsequently  their  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Oakwood  Cemetery.  They  left  a 
family  of  children  to  mourn  their  loss,  among 
whom  were  the  sons.  Horace  and  William,  who 
have  since  l>ecome  prominent  business  men  of 
Bucyrus.  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  facts  and  data  of  this  sketch  and 
for  the  portrait  of  their  father,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  Col.  Zalmon  Rowse. 

WILLIAM  ROWSE.  merchant.  Bucyrus.  is 
a  son  of  Zalmon  and  Mehetabel  (Kent)  Rowse. 
and  was  born  in  Bucyrus  April  24.  1824.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  born  in  this  city,  and  is 
now.  probably,  the  oldest  native  of  the  town, 
now  living.  He  spent  his  youth  in  tilling  the 
soil,  and  attended  school,  acquiring  a  servicea- 
ble education.  At  the  age  of  21.  Mr.  Rowse  be- 
gan to  lal»or  for  himself,  and  commenced  farm- 
ing on  the  place  now  owned  by  William  Mon- 
nett,  which  land  had  been  entered  by  his  father, 
Zalmon  Rowse.  For  three  years  he  continued 
to  farm  this  property,  and  then  exchanged  it 
for  one  in  Whetstone  Township,  where,  for 
seven  years,  he  lived  and  farmed,  with  good 
success,  hx  1859.  he  removed  to  Bucyrus.  and, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Horace,  built 
the  Rowse  Block.  After  its  completion,  they 
opened  a  general  store,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  year.  Mr.  Rowse  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness until  1876,  meeting  with  splendid  success. 
In  March.  1878,  he  opened  a  store  at  Xo.  3 
Quinby  Block,  and  is  at  present  doing  a  flour- 
ishing business,  carrying  a  general  stock  of 


dry  goods,  groceries  and  l>oots  and  shoes.  He 
was  married,  in  September,  1849,  to  Catherine 
C.  Finn,  of  IhindafT  Six  children  were  the 
fruits  of  this  union,  three  of  whom  are  dead. 
Those  living  are  Charles  H.,  Cora  A.  and  Carrie 
A.  Mr.  Rowse  is  an  old  resident  of  the  city, 
ami  one  of  its  influential  men.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  being  one 
of  its  Trustees,  and  is  a  man  of  noted  honesty 
and  integrity,  who  shares  largely  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

HORACE  ROWSE,  merchant,  Bucyrus,  was 
born  Sept.  2U,  1811,  among  the  hills  of  Wayne 
Co..  Penn.,  and  is  the  son  of  Zalmon  and 
Mehetabel  (Kent)  Rowse.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
on  a  farm.  When  aged  1(1  years,  his  parents 
removed  to  this  county,  and  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Ludwig  farm,  one  mile  east 
of  town.  They  next  moved  to  the  William 
Monnctt  place,  when  Horace,  who  was  then  16 
years  of  age.  came  to  Bucyrus.  and  went  to 
school  the  first  winter  to  a  teacher  named 
William  Blowers.  He  worked  for  his  father  on 
the  farm  till  he  was  23,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
taught  his  first  term  of  school  at  the  age  of 
21  ;  coutinued  at  intervals,  teaching  some  four 
terms.  For  three  years  he  worked  for  his 
father  on  a  contract  of  the  Columbus  and  Sau- 
lusky  Turnpike.  He  and  his  brother  thought 
400  acres  of  land,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  town,  when-  he  lived  aljout  two  years.  In 
1838.  he  removed  to  town,  and  worked  on  the 
jail  and  Iwarded  other  employes.  In  1842, 
himself  and  brother  opened  in  the  mercantile 
line,  but  Horace  sold  out  in  two  years,  and  re- 
moved to  Sulphur  Spriugs.  where  he  kept  a 
general  store.  He  was  here  in  business  for 
seven  years,  and  then  bought  the  old  home- 
stead, where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
selling  it  to  William  Monnett  in  185:?.  Return- 
ing to  Bucyrus.  he  opened  a  store  where  Malic 
is  now.  Two  years  afterward  he  purchased 
the  comer,  and  exchanged  that  for  400  acres 
of  land  in  Whetstone  Township,  which  he 
rental.  In  1856.  he  put  a  stock  of  goods  in 
Rowse's  Block,  and  was  there  until  1858. 
He  and  his  brother  then  built  the  structure 
which  he  now  occupies,  and  continued  business 
for  some  Urn  years.  In  company  with  his  son, 
he  opened  a  shoe  store  in  the  Quinby  Block,  in 
1875,  and  subsequently  put  in  a  stock  of  dry 
goods.    He  retired  in  1878,  and,  in  1879,  he 
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and  his  son  opened  a  grocery  and  provision 
store,  also  a  news  depot,  in  which  business 
they  still  continue,  and  have  been  successful. 
He  was  married,  in  September,  1834.  to  Cath- 
erine Bell,  of  Delaware  Co..  Ohio,  and  of  that 
marriage  six  children  arc  living— Eva.  Ada, 
Theron  A.,  Kmma,  Kate  and  Henry.  He  is  a 
member  or  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Steward  of 
its  organization.  Mr.  Rowse  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  and  is  a  much-respected 
citizen. 

ALEXANDER  A.  RUHL.  Clerk  of  Courts. 
Bucyrus.  The  genial  and  popular  Clerk  of 
Crawford  County  was  born  April  4,  182H.  in 
Shrewsbury,  York  Co.,  Ponn.,  and  is  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Sarah  (Daws)  Ruhl.  His  father  was 
a  farmer  and  came  to  Ohio  iu  1833.  settling 
near  (Jalion,  the  north  part  of  which  city  is 
now  on  land  that  he  once  owned.  At  the  time 
of  his  settlement  there,  Galion  was  comiiosed 
of  a  few  cabins.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
gathered  chestnuts  on  what  is  now  the  public 
square,  and  deer  were  common  even  in  his  dav. 


Mr.  Ruhl.  Sr..  cleared  that  portion  of  the  city 
north  of  the  square.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen,  and  died  at  the  age  of  03."  His 
family  consisted  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  still  living — Cornelius  K.,  died  in  July. 
1803;  Joanna,  wife  or  O.  T.  Hart,  of  Galion; 
Margaret,  wife  of  C.  G.  Rupp,  of  Bucyrus; 
James  H.,  farmer  in  Allen  Co.,  Ind. ;  Mary  M., 
lives  in  Galion ;  Louisa  M..  is  now  the  wife  of 
W.  H.  Clymer.  editor  of  Th>  Thin*,  Van  Wert. 
Ohio ;  Calvin  E.,  dentist  at  Findlay  ;  Sarah  G.. 
married  S.  G.  Cumm'mgs.  These,  including  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  composed  the  family. 
Alexander  was  but  four  years  old,  when  he 
came  to  Ohio  with  his  parents,  and  attended 
school  but  little,  the  advantages  of  education 
not  being  as  at  present.  At  the  age  of  T>  he 
entered  Wittenberg  College,  at  Springfield,  at 
tending  two  years.  In  1850,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
rus, and  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  Henry 
Converse,  and  remained  some  four  yeare.  In 
185!)  he  was  elected  Auditor,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  four  years.  He  trav- 
eled extensively  through  the  West  and  South 
during  the  years  of  I860  and  1807.  When  in 
1868,  the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works  were  started 
under  the  direction  of  a  stock  company,  Mr. 
Ruhl  was  elected  Secretary,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion with  satisfaction  for  some  eighteen  months 


when  he  commenced  traveling  and  selling  ma- 
chinery for  McDonald  &  Co..  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
and  continued  for  five  years.  In  1875.  he  com- 
meuced  selling  machinery  of  various  kinds  in 
Bucyrus,  and  continued  until  his  election  as 
Clerk,  in  October,  1870.  He  was  married.  Dec. 
27.  1853.  to  Aurclia  M.  Shauke.  of  Bucyrus, 
and  the}'  have  three  children — Ida  B..  Geo.  S. 
and  Frank  1.  Mr.  Ruhl  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  highly  re 
spected  citizen. 

JOHN  HEX  ROTH,  farmer:  P.O.  Bucyrus; 
a  son  of  John  N.  and  Anna  M.  (Writman)  Rex- 
roth,  was  born  May  10,  1830.  in  Bucyrus;  at 
the  age  of  3  years,  his  parents  removed  to 
Winchester,  where  ten  years  of  his  youth  were 
spent ,  he  attended  school  at  that  place  three 
months  each  rear,  and  returned  to  Bucyrus 
with  his  family  in  1849.  going  to  school  here 
until  the  winter  of  1854,  under  John  Hopley. 
Esq.  He  and  his  brother  rented  land  near  Bu- 
cyrus. and  supported  the  family  by  teaming 
and  other  work.  He  aided  his  father  in  his 
shop  until  he  gave  up  blacksmithing,  alwut 
1855.  The  family  exchanged  town  property 
for  80  acres  or  land,  in  1857,  lying  just  south 
of  town,  to  which  they  moved.  Here  they 
lived  some  time,  and  then  removed  to  another 
farm  -the  Kiley  Pott  in  farm— where  they  livid 
until  1807  :  his  father  died  there  June  15. 
1807.  They  then  returned  to  Bucyrus.  Thus 
far  the  subject  had  been  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily and  its  chief  support  in  early  part  of  the 
time  ;  all  working  together,  however.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  18,  1807.  to  Miss  Maggie  S.  Frey. 
of  Bucyrus.  who  was  bom  June  14.  1847,  in 
Germany,  and  came  to  this  country  when  but 
0  years  old.  and  was  educated  here.  They  have 
four  children  living —Charles  F..  born  Oct.  1. 
1808 ;  Lilly  J.,  born  July  5,  1875 :  Royal  K 

15 


born  Dec.  8 
1879  :  John 


1877  ;  Clyde  N..  born 
Jay  died  when  only  3 


Sept 

years  old. 

After  marriage.  Mr.  Rexroth  removed  to  Ins 
present  place,  two  and  a  half  mi|cs  south  or 
Bucyrus,  where  he  owns  at  the  present  time 
290  "acres  or  fine  fanning  and  grazing  una, 
with  some  beautiful  groves  of  light  timlnr.  and 
with  four  (lowing  spring.  These  springs  have 
been  bored  to  different  depths  ;  the  deepest  I" 
a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  ami  yields  a  sum- 
eiencv  of  water  for  1.000  head  of  cattle.  U  » 
or  mineral  nature  (slightly  impregnated  «W 
iron).    He  began  life  in  the  spring  ol  IS""- 
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without  a  dollar,  and  in  twenty-five  years,  by 
hard  work  and  careful  management,  lias  accu- 
mulated  a  good  property.  During  the  war  he 
dealt  largely  in  sheep,  buying,  grazing  and  sell- 
ing. He  is  now  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  -breeding  a  high  grade  of  Merino 
sheep,  and  has  a  fine  Hock.  He  has  always 
been  Kcpubliean  in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  M.  K.  Church  at  Bueyrus.  J<ilin  N.  Rex- 
roth,  the  father  of  John  Kexroth.  w:is  ltorn 
Nov.  ('..  1800.  in  the  village  of  Krbach,  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  Germany,  and  went  to  school  there 
from  <i  to  14  years  of  age,  alter  which  he 
learned  the  trade  of  hlacksmithing.  probably 
with  his  father.  He  followed  his  trade  in  the 
old  country  until  3<>  years  old.  when  he  came  to 
the  Cnited  States,  landing  at  Baltimore,  altera 
voyage  of  six  months,  being  wrecked  twice  on 
the  way.  At  Baltimore,  he  met  and  married 
Anna  M.  Writman.  who  was  ls>rn  near  Carls- 
ruhe  of  Baden.  She  came  over  about  the 
same  time  as  himself — the  only  one  of  her 
family,  and  they  were  married  March  I,  l^iU. 
in  Baltimore,  and  at  once  removed  to  Gettys- 
burg. I'enn..  where  they  lived  little  more  than 
a  year.  In  18:$;{.  they  came  to  Bueyrus.  where 
he  followed  his  trade  until  1  s"»r>,  accumulating 
property  rapidly.  He  purchased  considerable 
land  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  but  by  se- 
curity debts  for  friends,  lost  nearly  all.  except 
a  comfortable  home,  and  they  worked  together 
until  all  the  children  were  educated  Mr.  Kex- 
roth was  raised  a  Lutheran,  and  when  he  came 
to  Bueyrus  he  united  with  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, but  that  society  did  not  pros|>er.  and 
he  united  with  the  German  M.  E  Church,  and 
wasa  devoted  Christian  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  dune  15,  1 8G7  ;  and  was  class- 
leader  for  manv  years.  He  had  two  remarkable 
visions  or  dreams  ;  some  twenty  years  before 
his  death,  when  reverses  had  come  upon  him. 
and  he  retired  feeling  very  despondent  like 
Bunyan.  he  -saw  in  his  dream''  a  '* presence," 
which  said.  •  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  your 
future;"  following  it.  he  saw  a  house,  larger 
than  the  one  then  occupied  ;  they  went  on  for 
some  time,  when  the  -  presence"  said,  "Here 
you  stop;"  these  appeared  to  be  like  in  ap- 
pearance to  his  future  home,  and  the  last  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  place  where  he 
afterward  died.  A  stranger,  a  countryman, 
once  called  on  Mr.  Kexroth.  and.  after  remain- 
ing with  him  a  couple  of  hours,  left,  and  went 


to  his  home,  some  four  miles  distant :  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  was 
required  to  go  to  his  stranger  friend,  as  he 
needed  his  assistance  ;  three  times  this  vision 
apjK'arcd.  each  time  as  if  a  person  talking  to 
him  and  telling  him  to  go  ;  he  went  to  work  in 
the  morning,  but  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
impression,  and  finally  he  decided  to  go  and 
see  the  man  ;  u|Kin  his  arrival,  he  found  him 
dying.  Mr.  Kexroth  was  the  father  of  ten 
children,  nine  of  whom  grew  to  man  and 
womanhood  -Adam  (deceased).  Catharine  Al- 
bright, John.  Daniel.  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Lydia. 
Samuel  (now  also  dead).  David.  Margaret  (wife 
of  S.  Kurtz).  Klizabeth  (is  the  wife  of  Kev.  G. 
Lease,  of  Kenton,  Presiding  Elder) :  Lydia  is 
the  wife  of  B.  Beal.  Esq. 

JAMES  H.  ROBINSON.  County  Auditor, 
Bueyrus;  was  U»rn  in  Chatfield  Township, 
Crawford  Co..  Ohio.  Feb.  22.  18HD.  and  is  the 
son  of  James  M.  and  Mary  E  (Cooper)  Robin- 
son, who  were  parents  of  the  following  family  : 
John,  James.  Nathan  (deceased).  William. 
Abncr  (deceased)  and  Melvina  (deceased)  : 
the  father  was  l»orn  near  Wheeling.  Va., 
in  October.  1807.  and.  about  the  year  1825, 
he,  together  with  his  parents,  came  to  Chat- 
field  Township,  where  our  subject  was  bom  ; 
the  grandfather  of  James  H.  was  a  man  of 
considerable  means,  and.  on  his  arrival,  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  he  tilled 
for  many  years,  at  his  death,  his  son.  the 
father  of  James  H..  took  charge  of  the  farm, 
which  he  also  farmed  until  his  death,  which 
event  <»ccurred  in  Octolvcr.  1874.  It  was  on 
this  farm  that  James  H.  passed  his  early 
years  ;  he  received  a  good  education,  which 
was  finished  by  attending  the  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity during  the  winter  of  18G0-61;  Mr. 
Robinson  then  began  teaching,  and  continued 
eight  terms  with  success,  three  of  these  terms 
being  taught  in  Richville  ;  while  in  the  latter 
place,  he  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
connection  with  teaching.  On  July  4,  18t!5,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Louisa 
Hipp,  of  Chatfield  Township,  and  by  her  had 
two  children —Minnie,  born  Nov.  19,  1  SlIT.  and 
Francis  M..  who  died  when  5  years  old.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  elected  County  Surveyor  during 
the  fall  of  1872,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  1877.  when  the  people  of  the  county,  rec- 
ognizing his  ahility.  selected  him  for  Auditor 
of  Crawford  Co.;  he  was  elected,  and  re-elected 
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in  the  fall  of  1880.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  consist- 
ent Christian,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
advancement  of  his  church. 

WILLIAM  P.  ROWLAND,  retired.  Bucy- 
rus  ;  is  the  son  of  John  M.  and  Martha  (Mar- 
tin) Rowland,  and  was  born  Feb.  6,  1837, 
in  Green  Township,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio ;  his 
father  was  a  native  of  Washington  Co.,  Penn., 
and  came  to  Ohio  when  very  young,  and  was 
consequently  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  county  ; 
his  grandfather  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  there  are  two  sisters  and  one  brother  of 
our  subject  living— Man-  Hickoks,  of  Denver, 
Colo.;  Laura  Miner,  of  Mansfield,  and  Shan- 
non, of  Leadville,  Colo.  The  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  attended  district  school  until 
he  was  18  years  of  age,  and  then  became  yard 
dispatcher  at  Crestline,  which  position  he  held 
for  four  years  ;  next,  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
ticket  and  freight  office ;  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  St.  James  Hotel 
(then  the  Weldon),  of  Mansfield,  and  was  its 
landlord  for  two  years;  in  1803,  he  came 
to  Bucyrus  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  stoves, 
tin  and  hardware  as  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Rowland  &  Picking,  this  partnership  exist- 
ing until  1S74,  when  Picking  died,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  sold  out  the  business  to  J.  G.  Ott  & 
Sons,  and  retired  from  active  business  life  ; 
since  then,  he  has  visited  several  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  has  spent  one  winter  with  his 
family  at  Lookout  Mountain.  Tenn.  He  was 
for  three  years  President  of  the  School  Board, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  City  Council.  He  is 
a  member  of  Masonic  Lodge.  No.  272.  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Demas  Lodge.  No. 
1(18.  He  was  first  married  in  October.  1858,  to 
Miss  Lizzie  Sloane.  who  died  eleven  months 
thereafter;  he  was  married  again,  July  9, 
1862.  to  Miss  Kate  Picking,  of  Bucyrus.  daugh- 
ter of  John  Picking;  they  have  two  children 
— Jesse  and  Mollie. 

CHARLES  ROEnR.  Bucyrus  :  is  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Caroline  (Gresky)  Roehr,  and  was 
born  July  26,  1835,  in  Ihnii,  Saxony.  He  at- 
tended school  until  his  14th  year,  and  then  for 
six  years  following  he  clerked  in  a  store.  In 
August,  1855,  he  sailed  for  the  new  world  from 
Hamburg,  and  arrived  in  New  York  after  a 
voyage  of  six  weeks.  He  came  at  ouce  to  Bu- 
cyrus, where  he  commenced  an  apprenticeship 
w.th  George  Stall,  in  the  carpenter  s  trade 
After  serving  two  years,  he  commenced  business 


for  himself  in  contracting  work,  and  continued 
uutil  1868.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Stall  Bros.  &  Co.,  and 
this  business  union  lasted  five  years.  John 
Stall  retired  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  and 
Mr.  Roehr  became  an  equal  partner  with  Jacob 
Stall  and  John  Shealy,  running  a  large  plauing- 
mill  and  lumber-yard  at  Bucyrus,  also  running 
a  branch  establishment  at  I'pper  Sandusky. 
Mr.  Roehr  has  managed  the  business  for  twelve 
years,  which  began  with  the  help  of  eight  men, 
while  they  uow  employ  thirty-five  aud  occupy 
some  three  acres.  Mr.  Roehr  is  a  member  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church.  He  has  dealt 
considerably  in  real  estate,  and  has  built  over 
twenty  buildings  in  the  town.  He  was  married, 
in  Nov  ember,  1858,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Ebertfa,  of 
Bucyrus.  They  have  eight  children— Kate, 
Edward,  Emma,  William,  Helen,  Henry,  Carl 
and  Alma. 

HENRY  M.  ROWE,  liveryman,  Bucyrus ;  is 
the  son  of  Norman  Rowe,  and  was  born  March 
22,  1828,  in  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y. ;  was  a  farmers 
sou,  and  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
ou  a  farm,  working  after  he  was  16  at  $S  per 
mouth.  In  1844,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  stopped 
at  Newark.  He  then  commenced  traveling 
throughout  the  State  selling  notions  and  medi- 
cines until  1853.  He  also  made  a  trip  to  the 
West  to  see  the  country.  Having  made  Bucy- 
rus his  headquarters,  he  started  a  livery-stable 
here  in  1856.  in  partnership  with  C.  D.  Ward, 
which  business  relation  existed  for  six  years. 
I»  18*52,  Mr.  Rowe  bought  out  his  partner  and 
continued  the  business  as  sole  proprietor  until 
1 808.  During  the  war  he  was  prominent  in  the 
shipping  of  horses,  and  also  was  engaged  in  tin* 
branch  until  1875.  In  1868,  he  sold  out  his 
stable  to  John  Keil.  In  1876.  he  went  to  New 
York  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  his  brother  at  New  Haven.  He  retired  in 
September.  1879.  and,  in  June.  1S80,  he  started 
a  new  livery,  sale  and  feed  stable  in  Bucyrus  m 
the  southwest  corner  of  public  square,  where  he 
is  doing  a  thriving  business.  Mr.  Rowe 
member  of  Crawford  Lodge,  No.  443,  A.,  r.  « 
A .  M..  also  of  Ivauhoe  Chapter.  Has  also  been 
a  member  of  City  Council.  He  was  married  in 
September,  1 849.  to  Martha  Burke,  of  Wyandot 
Co.,  Ohio.    His  wife  died  May  5,  1872. 

CHARLES  G.  RUPP  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the 
son  of  Peter  and  Hellena  (Earnst)  Rupp.  alld 
was  born  Feb.  3. 1822,  in  York.  York  Co.,  Penn. 
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His  grandfather.  Gottlcib  Kupp,  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  t  ame  over  late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  settling  at  York,  where  he  was  a 
butcher.    He  raised  four  soils  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  Peter,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  the  third  son,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
his  father.    Peter  married  Hellena  Earnst,  a 

i  native  of  York,  and  they  were  blessed  with  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  three  of  whom  art' 
now  living  — Dr.  Peter  Hupp,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  Melvina,  widow  of  Rev.  A.  Kuhn,  for- 
merly of  (Jalion,  and  later  the  widow  of  David 
Seltzer,  of  Crestline.    The  father  died  at  York, 
Pcnn.,  in  1825,  while  the  mother  survived  him 
fifty-three  years,  dying  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio, 
in  March,  1878,  aged  93  years.    The  subject  of 
our  sketch  received  but  a  limited  education, 
and,  at  the  early  age  of  1 1  years,  he  entered  a 
store  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  employed 
for  ten  years.    In  May,  1843,  he  came  to  Ohio 

i  by  stage  and  canal,  the  journey  occupying  two 
weeks.    He  remained  a  year  at  (Jalion.  where 
his  sister  lived,  and  then  went  to  Leesville,  at 
that  time  a  better  trading-point  than  (jalion. 
He  kept  a  general  store  there  for  three  years, 
and  removed  to  Bucyrus  in  1848,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  for  four  years.     He  then 
opened  a  store  in  partnership  with  John  Mod- 
crwell,  continuing  two  years,  and.  uj>on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Moderwell,  Horace  Rowse  be- 
came a  partner  for  three  years.    He  next  en- 
gaged in  business  with  Fisher  and  Hall,  doing  a 
large  business  on  the  old  Kaler  corner.  Mr. 
Rupp  retired  from  the  firm  in  about  a  year,  on 
account  of  ill  health.    He  then  became  a  clerk 
for  his  old  partner,  Horace  Rowse.  and  contin- 
ued in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  left  mercantile  pursuit  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  woolen-mill,  and  also,  some 
time  after,  au  interest  in  the  Bucyrus  Machine 
Works;  also  in  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  selling 
out  this  last-mentioned  venture,  however,  in  a 
short  time.    About  the  year  18GS,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Rupp,  Rowse  &  Lauck,  and 
afterward,  of  William  Rowse,  in  the  shoe-store. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works, 
Mr.  Rupp  became  assignee  and  settled  up  the 
business,  which  occupied  some  three  years. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  in  settling  up  some 
fifteen  estates.     In  1873,  he  bought  a  stone 
quarry  at  Leesville,  which  has  been  lucrative, 
the  stone  being  known  as  the  Wavcrly  group, 

■Will                 4  1             —  ~                            •  A                   _  |  Tl                        *tavjl     .1     f]  It  ft 

1  ana  ot  the  same  grit  as  the  Bcrea.  ana  a  nne 

J  stone  for  building  purposes.    He  was  Postmas- 
ter at  Leesville  during  the  administration  of 

f  James  K.  Polk,  and  was.  during  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  troubles,  a  Free-Soiler.  and  is 
now  a  Republican.    He  was  a  candidate  for 
County  Treasurer  in  1 858.  and  made  a  popular 
run,  cutting  down  the  Democratic  majority  to 
the  extent  of  000.     He  was  married.  July  18, 
1848.  to  Margaret  J.  Ruhl,  of  (Jalion.  Four 
children —Annie.  Clara.  Maggie  and  Lincoln — 
are  living,  and  the  died  in  childhood. 

JOHN  ROSS,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ;  is  the 
son  of  Linus  H.  and  Jane  (Kmerson)  Ross, and 
was  born  Dec.  12.  1831.  in  Pickaway  Co..  Ohio. 
His  father  was  Ixrni  near  Klizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Oct.  19,  1799.  and  was  of  Scotch- English  de- 
scent.    He  came  with  his  parents  to  Pickaway 
Co.  when  t>  years  old,  and,  at  the  age  of  25.  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Kmerson.  a  native  of 
Kentucky.    They  had  seven  children,  three  of 
whom  are  yet  living — Abigail  Monnett.  of  White 
Co..  Ind.;  Eliza  Hostler,  of  Cairo.  111.;  and  our 
subject.    The  father  died  in  August.  1871,  in 
his  72d  year,  the  mother  dying  Sept.  28.  1H78, 
in  her  73d  year.    His  father  commenced  life 
poor,  first  as  a  brick-burner,  and  later  as  a  ma- 
son ;  but  at  one  time  owned  1.700  acres  of  land. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  on  a  farm  i 
until  he  was  14  years  of  age,  at  which  time  his 
fathers  family  came  to  Crawford  Co.  and  set- 
tled in  Dallas  Township,  where,  in  1827,  the 
father  had  entered  a  large  tract  of  land,  and 
had  grazed  large  numbers  of  cattle  on  it  until 
1845,  when  he  removed  there.    Mr.  Ross  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and,  at  the 
age  of  17.  began  handling  cattle,  doing  quite  a 
prosperous  business.    In  1853,  he  removed  to 
his  present  farm,  where  he  has  340  acres  of 
fine  farming  land.    He  is  at  present  engaged 
in  raising  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  has  a  fine 
herd  of  fifteen  short-horn  Durhams,  being  of  the 
finest  Kentucky  blood.    He  is  also  engaged  in 
buying  and  feeding  sheep.    He  is  one  of  the 
prominent,  influential  men  of  his  township,  and 
is  enterprising  and  a  good  business  manager. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.    He  was  mar 
ricd,  Oct  19.  1853.  to  Miss  Lucinda  W.  Tharp, 
of  Bucyrus  Township,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Tharp  and  Phrcbe  (Kinnear)  Tharp,  and  was 
born  in  Whetstone  Township  June  20,  1S34.  : 
They  have  seven  children  all  living— Linus  n.,  1 
born  Aug.  21,  1854:  Jennie,  Feb.  15.  1857;  1 
John  P..  Dec.  28,  1858  ;  Maggie  H.,  March  24, 
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in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Oct  21,  1837.  Tbe  fam- 
ily were  in  moderate  financial  circumstances, 
and  young  Rcxroth  spent  bis  youth  in  town, 
working  for  the  fanners  during  the  busy 
seasons  at  $6  per  month,  doing  a  mans 
work  at  15.  During  the  winter  ™n™ 
acquired  such  education  as  the  public  schools 


1862  ;  Anna  K..  Jan.  3, 1865  ;  Joseph  W.,  April 
16,  1868 :  and  Talmage  J.,  Nov.  28,  1871. 

JAMES  G.  ROBINSON,  deceased.  He  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  December,  1828,  at  Wash- 
ington, Penn..  where  his  father,  William  Robm- 
son,  a  merchant,  then  resided.    At  the  age  of 

14,  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  John  Baus-  ^^-rrr"u  the  age  of  16.  in  corn- 
man  to  learn  the  mystery  of  type-setting,  gmng  of  the  Ume  afforded  At  the  ^ 
to  Pittsburgh  a  few  years  later  and  acting  as  pany  with  a  younger  ?T°™CT<  ,  ,  ^smmij 
foreman  in  the  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  DUpatd,  money,  he  bought  a  ^  HerJ- 
Here  he  began  a  friendship  with  D.  R.  Locke,  ^P^teh^P^^^^^  to  the 
which  lasted  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  tolorc  he  had  con  r'b^d  b,«;eforwa^  these 
1853,  on  the  occasion  of  a  printers  strike,  he    support  of  the  Kaining  the 

lea  Pittsburgh  with  Mr.  Locke,  and  in  company    boys  started  out  for  ^mselyes.  g^s  ^ 
with  him  revived  the  Plymouth  Advrrtuer,  in 
Soon  after,  in  1855,  he  and 


I 


Huron  Co.,  Ohio.    Soon  after,  in 
his  partner  disposed  of  this  paper,  and  pur- 
chased the  Mansfield  Herald,  in  company  with 
a  young  lawyer,  Rudolph  Brinkcrhoff.    In  a 
few  months,  Mr.  Locke  sold  out  his  interest  and 
bought  the  Bucyrus  Journal,  and  urged  Mr. 
Robinson  to  join  him  in  this  new  venture, 
which  he  did  in  April,  1857.   Here  Mr.  Robinson 
was  marked  for  his  public  enterprise,  to  whom, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Locke,  is  due  many  of  the 
public  improvements  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Bucyrus  to-day.    In  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster,  and  in  1863,  Mr.  Locke  having  ac- 
cepted a  position  elsewhere,  he  associated  his 
younger  brother,  J.  Ralph  Robinson,  with  him- 
self in  the  printing  business.    In  September, 
1867,  he  disposed  of  his  share  in  the  business, 
and  engaged  in  the  drug  business  with  Dr. 
Cuykendall,  whose  interest  he  purchased  in 
January,  1870,  and  continued  the  business  un- 
til his  death,  April  14,  1872.    He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  was  sincerely  and  conscientiously  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  and  in  his  daily  life  was  an  ex- 
emplary model  for  all.   He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Benscootcr,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benscooter, 
of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  in  October,  1854.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  Van  Benschoter,  one  of  the 
famous  Knickerbocker  family  who  first  settled 
New  York.    The  marriage  of  our  subject  was 
blessed  with  six  children — three  of  whom  are 
living — as  follows :  Irene,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  S. 
Sprecher,  of  Ashland,  Ohio  ;  Sarah  J.,  and  Jay 
G.    Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson has  resided  in  Bucyrus,  where  she  has 
educated  her  family. 

DANIEL  REXROTH,  farmer,  P.  0.  Bu- 
cyrus ;   son  of  John  N.  Rexroth  ;   was  born 


boys  started  out  iui  ^  .       ,;,  .nA 

confidence  of  the  farmers  by  their  honest  and 
industry,  and  achieving  a  good  degree  of  «» 
cess.    Marrying  in  1862,  he  enlarged  the  scope 
ut.  :„.i.,;^«r  H™lin<7  in  sheep  for  about  * 


of  his  industry,  dealing  In  sheep  fori about 
year.    In  1864,  he  purchased  195  acre* i  of  b» 
present  farm  for  $11,700  where  he  hassmee 
made  his  home.    He  has  devoted  his  J» 
since  that  time  entirely  to  farming .  and has 
been  remarkably  successful     He  now  o* 
315  acres  of  as  fine  farming  lands  «  ■*  to  * 
found  in  the  county.    It  is  finc£ 
a  deep  soil  of  great  richness.    Here  his  m 
has  been  bestowed  with  such  good  J^™^t 
to  gain  the  credit  of  having  the  second^ 
{arm  in  the  county.    In  1879,  he  erected  £ 
frame  dwelling  often  rooms,  which  is an  «jr 
mcnt  to  the  place.    He  devotes  his  care  J 

growing  of  gnu"  and  r*M5?£?S 
fecpinf  a  flock  of  some  600  constan y  ™  £ 
farm.    Mr.  Rcxroths  father  was  a  ff^^. 

fas  followed  in  **J£»X£l 


claims 
sketch 
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and  is,  politically,  a  mew--  --  ^ 
publican  organization.    He  and U»  ^ 
members  of  the  Scioto  Chapel  M.  J  » 
He  was  married,  Dec.  2  1  862,  to  w  ^ 
Purkey,  of  Bucyrus,  a  daughter  of  ™£ 
Ph«*e  (Kinnear)  Purkey.  She .  was ^born  " 
Gallon  Dec.  29,  1835.    Four  cfcMW JJJ^ 
,  suited  from  this  union-Ldward  R,  wru 
30.1866  ;  Effle  N.,  March  27,  1868  Ann 
,  Dec.  4,  1870,  and  Nellie  B.,  Jan.  20 
1     Tnr.    RELIABLE   CJfWjftf  £ 
Among  the  substantial  husintss       ^  hisU)ry 
eyrus,  the  above-mentioned 1  uoust  u 
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ities  the  signal  success  of  the  house  is  almost 

Hopt  11,  I8a.l    He  was  carefully  educate.!  in 
W8  nat.ve  land  until  13  years  old,  when  he  left 
school  and  worked  at  tailoring  one  year.  In 
Iff7'  he  "ailed  from  Bremen,  and,  after  a  short 
>oyage.  he  arrived  at  New  York  July  1!»  Hc 
came  at  once  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  for  six  months  He 
gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
and  started  on  foot  through  the  country  to  sell 
not.ons.  He  foiiowtH,  t|lis  (K.cupation  al>uut8ix 
months,  then  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  dry- 
goods  store,  which  he  held  four  years  lie 
next  opened  „  dry-goods  store  of  his  own  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  he  did  a  prosper- 
ous bus.ness  for  three  years.    In  August,  1 877 
Mr.  Nussbaum  came  to  Bucyrus.  and,  in  com- 


pany with  Edward  Braun.  opened  a  large  stor  k 
of  clothing  in ,  Niman  &  Fishers  Block,  where 
they  have  built  up  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing  business.     The   dimensions  of  the 

FZ"!  Tm  ?™  80x25        mukin£  «"  «rea  of 
f'  !    W;!;rW,th  evcry  a™"»Mc  space  occupied 
by  the  different  departments  of  the  business. 
I  he  ready-made  clothing  department  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  large  houses 
or  the  cities  not  on  high  shelve*,  but  on  a  great 
number  ot  large  tables,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  customer,  who  may   examine  the  vast 
stock  without  the  aid  of  clerks.  The  merchant- 
tailoring  department  is  represented  by  a  full 
line  of  imported  and  domestic  cloths,  and  a  full 
corps  of  skilled  workmen,  among  whom  is  Ben- 
jamin Nussbaum.  lately  arrived  from  Europe, 
brother  of  the  proprietor.    He  is  a  tailor  of 
ability  and  cx|>erienee,  who  will  devote  his  time 
to  the  trade.   The  gents'  furnishing  and  hat  and  , 
cap  department  furnishes  the  customer  with  an 
almost  bewildering  variety  of  the  latest  and  i 
most  attractive  styles  to  select  from.    The  en-  1 
tire  stock  of  this  enterprising  house  is  pur-  i 
chased  by  Mr.  Nussba.im  of  Eastern  manufact-  1 
urcrs,  at  the  most  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  i 
«is  purchases  arc  made  for  cash,  giving  his  cus- 
tomm  the  benefit  of  large  discounts  thereby.  1 
Mr.  Braun  retired  in  January,  1880,  leaving 
MrJoscph  Nussbaum  sole  proprietor.    He  is 
aulecl  m   the  different  departments   by  his 
brothers  Isaac  and  Benjamin,  who,  like  himself, 
nave  been  raised  in  the  business,  their  father 
having  been  a  tailor.  They  labor  constantly  to- 
gether to  build  up  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
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I  S?  ''"T,-    '\mong  tLu  factora  t,iat  hare  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  and  popularity 
I  £thc,r  »<"»',  was  the  adoption  of  the  one- 
|  price  system  in  the  clothing  trade     This  has 
|  produced  a  much-desired  revolution  of  the  old 
|  scheme  of  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less 
and  is  haded  with  satisfaction  by  buyers  of 
clothing.     I  he  term    reliable  "  is  synonymous 
with  the  operations  of  this  house,  where'goods 
are  represented  as  they  are.  and  offered  at  their 
true  value. 

CHRISTIAN  RENKERT,  shoemaker  and 
dealer,  Bucyrus  ;  was  born  March  28,  1831.  in 
Baden,  (.ermany.  city  of  Freyburg.  and  is  a  son 
of  (  brist.an  and  Anna  M.  (Buckmiller)  Ren- 
kert.     He  went  to  school  from  the  age  of  f,  to 
14  years.     I„  his  15th  .year  his  parents  came 
to  the  I  intcd  States,  ami  settled  in  Erie  Co 
N.  \    about  the  year  1845.     They  lived  on  a 
farm  here  for  fhree  years,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  subject  of  this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to 
learn  the  shoemaking  business  with  a  man 
named  John  West,  of  Buffalo.  N.  V.,  serving 
two  years,  and  remaining  one  year  after  his 
term  had  expired.     He  came  "to  Bucyrus  in 
the  fall  of  1849,  and  was  employed  by  Fred- 
erick Schuler  for  seven  years.     In  1856  he 
started  a  shop  of  his  own.  north  of  the  railroad 
where  he  worked  three  years.    In  187C.  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  room  in  Schaber's  build- 
ing, where  he  keeps  a  full  stock  of  boots  and 
shoes  of  every  style  and  quality  ;  has  a  repair- 
shop  and  manufactory,  turning  out  the  l>est 
kind  of  work.    He  was  married,  Dec.  25.  I8r>«; 
to  Miss  Helma  Vollrath.  of  Bucyrus.  Eight 
children  have  been  born  to  them' of  whom  six 
are  living,  viz.:   Frank.  Tillie,  Otto,  Aggie 
j  Frederick  and  Agatha.    Charles  died  in  his  7th 
and  Anua  in  her  18th  year.     Mr.  Renkert  has 
j  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  is  now  Trustee  of 
the  township ;   was  President  of  the  Loan  and 
|  Building  Association.  Hc  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Ccrman  Lutheran  Church,  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Howard  Lodge  of  Knights  of 
Honor.     He  began  life  with  but  little  capital 
and  by  his  own  energy  and  industry  has  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  of  the  world  s'  goods  to 
render  him  comfortable. 

WILLIAM  M.  REID. grain  dealer.  Bucyrus; 
wasl»orn  in  Whetstone  Township  Nov.  23, 1834 
and  is  a  son  of  C-eorge  and  Mary  A.  (Foster) 
Reid.    The  latter  gentleman  was  born  in  Ire- 
land Jan.  7,  1812,  and  came  with  his  parents 
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to  America  in  1816,  stopping  near  Ncwburg, 
N.  Y..  but  shortly  afterward  removing  to  \\  ash- 
in«non  Co..  Penn..  and  some  six  years  later  (in 
1824)  to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  settling  near  Bu- 
cyrus, on  new  land,  which  bis  father  had  entered 
some  two  years  before.    There  was  no  school 
at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood,  and  young 
Reid,  who  was  an  only  child,  was  deprived  ot 
educational  advantages.    At  the  age  of  21,  he 
married  Mary  A.  Poster,  and  settled  on  the 
homestead,  where  he  lived  until  1863,  when  he 
removed  to  Bucyrus.  His  wife  died  in  1800,  and 
in  1865,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Bodge, 
of  Worthington,  Ohio  ;  four  children  were  bora 
to  Mr.  Reid— Robert,  William  M.  (the  subject), 
George  ami  James  H. ;  two  are  dead,  a  son  and 
daughter  ;  he  owned  280  acres  of  land.    \\  ill- 
iam  M.,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  at- 
tended the  district  school  until  he  was  18  years 
old,  when  he  entered  the  Bucyrus  High  School ; 
in  1854,  he  went  to  the  Granger  Commercial 
College,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated the  same  summer,  and  afterward  taught 
two  years  :  in  1857-58,  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Bucyrus,  but  sold  out  Aprd 
1,  1860.  and  went  to  Utah  Territory  by  over- 
land journey.    There  were  four  in  the  party, 
and,  after  a  pleasant  journey  of  forty-five  days 
with  a  team,  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Breckenridge  City,  where  they  worked  with 
moderate  success,  returning  home  in  November 
of  same  year.    Upon  his  return  to  Bucyrus,  he 
commenced  buying  grain,  continuing  the  busi-  i 
ness  alone  until  1866.  when  John  Kalcr  became 
his  partner,  and  the  business  is  still  continued 
under  firm  name  of  Reid  &  Kaler.    They  leased 
the  present  warehouse  in  1870,  and  do  a  large 
business  in  grain,  seeds,  pork  and  wool.  He 
was  married,  Jan.  1,  1862,  to  Mary  K.  Moder- 
well,  of  Bucyrus  ;  one  daughter  (Anna  M.)  was 
born  of  this  "marriage.    His  wife  died  in  1863. 
and  Aug.  16.  1864,  he  married  Emily  Mc- 
Cracken.  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Tnd.    Seven  children 
have  been  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  one  of 
whom  is  dead  ;  Edward  G..  Lathrop  P.,  Will- 
iam T.,  Charles,  Robert  T.  and  Sue.    At  the  age 
of  15  years,  Mr.  Reid  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1863.  he  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  body  he  has  since 
remained  a  consistent  member.    He  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Sabbath  school  for  sixteen 
years  ;  Trustee  several  terms,  and  is  at  present 
"an  Elder  in  the  church  ;  was  Treasurer  of  the 


State  Sunday  School  Union  for  six  years,  and 
fs  now  a  member  of  Executive  Committee.  He 
has  been  elected  by  the  people  Mayor  of  Bucj 
rus.  a  position  he  held  with  credit 

\LBERT  J.  RICHARDS,  insurance  agent, 
Bucyrus  ;  a  sou  of  Samuel  W  ^ 
gleston)  Richards,  was  born  Oct  13.  18M,  « 
Lerov  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  nu 
youth  "oing  to  school  until  about  17  years  old 
Ten  he  entered,  in  1869,  Baldwin  UniversOy 
Berea.  Ohio,  remaining  two  vears.  \m 


at  Berea,  Ohio,  remaining  two  years.  IH» 
father  was  Postmaster,  and  in  youth  sut-jeu  as- 
sisted him  in  the  office.)     Ill  1872,  he  became 
the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Farmers'  [MUWOObOo* 
panyjocated  at  Leroy,  but  worked  CpwUjJ 
County,  which  has  since  been  his  field  o opJJ 
tions.     Dec.  20,  1876,  he iwas  married  to -Sta 
Mary  E.  Charlton,  a  daughter  o  W.  B.  tWJJ 
of  Bucyrus,  and  widow  of  the  late  AjgMjJ 
Charlton,  by  whom  she  had  one aon-M toq  - 
Of  the  present  marriage  one  child  is  uwng 
Mabel;   one  son,  Guy,  died  in  his  second 
year.    After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Richards  hjed 
I  Holmes  Township  until  Sc^h^WW. 
when  he  moved  to  Bucyrus.     He  uaa \w> 
large  business  in  insurance,  having  o«r 
risks  in  the  county  at  this  time.  fhiacwnpaaj 
is  a  very  reliable  one,  with L»  ^"lg££ 
nearly  a  million  dollars.     Mr.  R. 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    His  raw 
was  born  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  Wj^J 
June  1816.    He  lost  his  father  when  about  s 
,  Jears old  when  the  family  moved  jjjgj** 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  ftadj^  ™ 
came  to  Akron,  Ohio,  and  worked  at  hi iWJ 
|  and  about  1842  removed  to  Le my,  Medina  W, 
where  he  now   resides.     He  mamed  Ag 
Eggleston,  then  living  in  Medina Cou.it>. 
I  have    five   children   living-Maria  WUM 
George,  Albert  J.  (the  subject)  and  Cora, 
has  been  Postmaster  at  IfW  *™™^  ln. 
1855,  he  became  agent  ^^J^U 

"TSTlUCY  ROGERS,  Bncyrn,  .Mother 
Rogers."  as  her  Wenda  faraihariy  ^1  ^ 
of  the  aged  pioneers  of  Crawford  0MjJJJ£ 
so  long  identified  with  the  county  as  *  «*g 
an  extended  notice  in  this  departm^  »f 

Co,  N.  Y. 


Eli  and  Lucy  tf^flunilj 
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St heri ,  h  an°ra    °f  Knglanf1'  anfi  h« 

S   L  8    ay:  7'™  °°n9idere<I  a  man  of 

farmer.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  her  native  place,  and  at  t t 
age  of  is  years,  was  married   to  Iehabod 

ff  }2f  '   li,e    Tr?ag°  ^'^""i^l  July 

W,  18S1.  The  first  year  after  marrhwe  they 
ropresscd  with  her  frugality  and  industry  was 

r*7      t,,e  Si,m,!  capacity  for  another  year 
but   hey  had  caught  the  Western  fever,  cinsc 
qucnt  Upon  the  flattering  stories  told  of  the  al-  I 
hiring |  prospects  of  fortunes  awaiting  all  those  I 
who  should  go  to  the  ric  h  -  country  of  Ol?  ! 
and  June  30,  1822.  they  started  in  a  one -h "So 
wagon,  withal,  their  Worldly  effecte,  Zl  S 
In  hopcand  expectation.    They  were  <„,„., "„,j 

dangers    They  were  a  month  on  the  road,  and 
traveled  over  600  miles  ;  the  young  wife  walk" 
over  100  miles  of  the  distance,  ami  wore  <>u 
one  pair  of  shoes  on  the  journey.    They  though 
to  settle  at  Pittsburgh,  but  upon  ti  e  r  3 
t  .ore.  being  disgusted  with  the  smoky  £££ 
«»<-c  or  the  town,  they  determined  to  Jrrl  Z 
their  Original  intention  and  proceed  to  Obi" 
The .  bad  about  *130  in  money;  $100  of  this 
™*  exchanged  for  a  counterfeit  bill.    Its  fraud- 
c  Z  SfwHSH.  Wf  Dot  '"^vered  until  they 
nZh      ******         attempted  to  make  a  i 
Purchase.    When  they  reached  Bucyrua  Sred 
and  dishearten,*!,  they  decide  to  go  no  further 
Mr  Rogers  left  his  wife  at  the  bouse  of  a  Qua 
ke: named  Beadle,  near  the  Deardorf  pbu-e. 
*hdc  be  returned  to  Chenango  Co..  N  y  l>  re-  I 

2lMff  ''''-^temjftresu.teclin  alaw.  ' 
suit  and  a  failure  to  recover  the  money  Now 
=lete.y  moneyless,  be  borrowed  i?5  of 'Z 
brother  and  s.ster-indawan,!  returned  to  Hucy- 
an^.l  ,  vSheWent  into  ''^iness.  and  he 
ElISS?  Norton  were  Partncrs  for  <>»<'  >'«>r. 
Perrv  f  8la,rted  a  hoU?1  on  th<:  corn'er  of 
Mother  R1*01  mi<l  Snndu»ky  avenue,  where 
Mother  Rogers  now  resides  near  the  gasworks 

tohSZT1?*^  i"  1838,  and  ever  since 
auiet  J hl?  >CCn  ^P1*1  ^  her  in  the 

than  ,n"ae  °f  homc  <,utk>s-   Hire  for  "ore 

Mt  her  best  days;  here  she  raised  her  chil- 
ren  from  infancy  to  man  and  womanhood  ; 
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here  died  the  husband  of  her  early  love  and 
.c  sharer  of '  her  joys,  toils  and  soVrows  ()f 
their  early  life  i0  Ohio.  Mrs.  Roger.  rc)atos  £ 
Mowing   ncident  :  Her  brothc^r  (teorge  came 
out  to  see  them  from  New  York,  and.  seeing  the 
pm  ations  they  suffered,  he  Said  :  «  What  K 
fc^  and.  mother  say  if  they  knew  how 
w«w  P    .Said  she.  ••  I  do  not  inner  I  have 
come  to  a  new  country,  and  expect  to  live  here 
and  grow  up  Wlt„  it.    I  a.n  not  homesick 
w^he™  ^  ^  J«  »  back,  tha?I.m' 
well,  hearty,  and  smart  as  a  deer,  but  can't  jump 
quite      far.    Vou  must  not  tell  them  Low  f 
I  f22  or  what  Privations  we  endure.    J„st  tell 

!  to  or  J 1ST,  'avr'  K0^"  returned 
I  w  .      .  k  h,°T  !"  N<'w  Vork  °»  «  visit,  ami 

to  LVI  hl"rfathTS(vKli  WU,«<,r  s>  "Erring 
,  to  hard  times,  said,  ••  None  of  my  children  know 

«  at  surtenng  ,s.    I  served  three  years  under 
Gen.  \\  ash.ngton  .n  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  one 
time  we  were  on  a  scout  for  three  days  and 
nothing  to  eat  but  three  biscuit  ;  we  final! 
came  to  a  settlers  cabin,  in  a  clearing,  nearly 
I  starved.     Mrs.  Rogers  then  related  her  own 
experience  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio;  how  upon  a 
certain  occasion  her  husband  was  taken  sick 
arid  was  for  awhile  bedfast,  and  their  scanty 
store  was  exhausted;  how,  when  starvation 
stansl  them  in  the  face,  she.  to  save  her  loved 
ones,  went  forth  to  beg    walked  through  the 
ta  I  wet  grass  to  William  Langden  s,  told  her 
pitilul  story,  and  begged  for  something  to  k<-en 
j  her  husband  and  babe  from  starving,  and  when 
after  getting  a  little  flour,  she  returned  on  foot 
,  I  he  recital  brought  tears  to  all  eves,  and  even 
the  old  Revolutionary  soldier  was*  forced  to  ac- 
I  knowledge  that  her  sufferings  had  been  greater 
|  than  his.    Mrs.  Rogers  made  six  trips  to  New 
\  ork  to  see  her  parents,  and  each  time  crossed 
Lake  hne,  once  encountering  a  terrific  storm 
Her  husband  died  .Ian.  10.  1S.')3.    They  had 
five  children  lK>rn  to  them  ;  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  an-  still  living.  Rowena 
widow  of  the  late  Alexander  |\  Widman  Jane 
hhza.  wife  of  John  Heinlen,  of  San  Jose,  Cal 
(first  girl  born  in  Bucyrus),  and  Qeotge  W 
Rogers.  Es(1..  of  Hucyrus  ;  William  B..  farmer 
near  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Henry  1)  .  of  San  Pnwciaoo, 
<  al. 

SAML'EL  SHROLL,  Bucyrne.    Mr.  Shroll  s 
parenta,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Coleman)  Shroll 
were  born,  raised  and  married  in  the  "  Key- 
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stone"  State,  where  they  resided  until  1822, 
when  they  moved  to  Stark  Co..  Ohio,  living 
there  until  their  coming  to  this  county  in  1827. 
They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  now  living.    In  1834.  the  father 
died  of  cholera,  as  did  three  of  his  brothers 
and  the  wives  of  two  of  them  who  had  come  to 
the  county  at  the  same  time.    The  twelve  chil- 
dren were  living  at  the  time  of  the  father's 
d«th,  anil  the  family  endured  many  hardships 
and  privations  before  they  found  themselves  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Samuel  Sbioli  was 
born  in  Bucyrus  Township  Nov.  8.  1828,  and, 
from  early  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  has 
found  employment  upon  a  farm.    He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Eliz-abcth  Stockman    July  27, 
185.Y    She  was  born  in  Liberty  Township,  this 
countv,  Feb.  19,  1837.     Four  children  have 
been  "born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shroll.  viz. :  Mary 
J..  Susan  E.,  Martha  A.  and  Lettie  M.  Mr. 
Shroll  began  for  himself  by  working  by  the 
month  upon  a  farm.    He  is,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  self-made  man,  and  one  who  has 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  com- 
munity.   He  is  a  Democrat,  but  Liberal  in  his 
views  regarding  men  and  religion.    He  has  a 
nicely  improved  farm  of  70  acres,  upon  which 
are  good,  substantial  farm  buildings. 

JOSIAH  SCOTT,  son  or  Alexander  Scott 
and  Rachel  McDowell,  was  born  near  Cannons- 
burg.  Washington  Co.,  Penn..  Dec.  1.  1803. 
While  yet  a  youth  he  entered  Jefferson  College 
— walking  from  home  every  day  and  back — ■ 
and  graduated  in  1823.    After  this  he  spent 
nearly  six  years  in  teaching — two  years  in 
Newtown.  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  two  years  near 
Richmond.  Va.,  and  two  years  as  tutor  in  his 
Alma  Mater.    While  engaged  in  teaching,  he 
studied  law  privately,  borrowing  books  for  that 
purpose.    He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  Bucyrus  in  the  spring  of  1829.     Some  ten 
years  after  this  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and,  in  1814,  was  the  elector  for 
his  district,  on  the  Henry  Clay  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent.   In  1850,  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
and  in  1856  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  State,  and  twice  afterward  re-elected, 
positively  declining  a  re-nomination.    In  18(!8, 
he  returned  to  reside  in  Bucyrus,  and,  in  1876, 
Gov.  Hayes  appointed  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Commission,  on  which  he 
served  for  the  three  lull  years  of  his  appoint- 
ment.   He  died  June  15,  1879,  about  three 


months  after  his  term  of  scrv.ee  b«d«pw4 
Mr.  Scott  never  sought  any  official  pomtum  o 
which  he  was  chosen  or  appointed.    The  *W 
sought  the  man.  and  not  the  man  the  office. 
Although  a  man  of  great  and  ^J*™1^ 
was  constitutionally  modest  and  diffident  ue 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning -a  finescho  .  r 
in  all  the  branches  of  an  academic  «  »L 
excelled  both  as  a  linquist  and 
He  could  translate  the  Greek  and  Lat n  authors 
with  great  ease  and  accuracy     He  le«nedto 
read  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  a  le» 
grammar  or  instructor.    He  was  a  «naptete 
master  of  mathematics,  and  it  tol»WWj« 
failed  to  solve  any  problem  given >  bta  that  was 
solvable.    He  was  the  author  of  the  rules  tor 
the  formation  of  -  perfect  magic  ' 
a  lawyer  he  was  logical,  eloquent  bnthart, 
humorous,  pathetic  or  sarcastic,  as  the  c.rcmn 
stances  dictated.    As  a  Judge, he  was jtaj-rf, 
profound,  concise,  and  thoroughl  con^n 
tious.     As  a  Christian  he  ^^2^2, 
thoroughly  familial  with  the  Script,  re*,  ana 
fine  theologian.    He  was  a  ruling  EM*  ' 
Presbyterian  Church  for  nearly  lortj  )<«J 
He  had  an  unusually  large  head 
without  effort  could  concentrate  his  m  nd I  u y 
all  questions  he  was  called  upon  to  c-ous.rter 
His  moral  character  was  above  reproaui 
I1U  lire  w.«  gentle,  »nd  the  «'*•»•»"  .  „- 
80  mixed  in  Ml*  thai  n.O.re  might  Sian;l IIP 
And  lay  t«  all  thl  world,  this  «-««  »  «»■ 

FREDERICK  SWINGLY,  M.  I 
Bucyrus,  whose  portrait  has  been  0  «cn 
lUuetrate  the  history  of  the  medics .PJ^f* 
of  Crawford  Co..  was  born  in  ^hin^n: 
Md.,  in  Nov.  22,  1809.    He  is  %™J*X* 
anl  and  Prudence  (Brentlinger)  S wing 
of  whom  were  descendants  of  earij  J"  , 
the  'Pine  Tree  State"  Up 
the  Doctor  had  the  advantages  of  fl* 
town  schools,  of  Maryland.       »  J1  UiainiU, 
tion  after  leaving  school  was  that  ut  »  . 
in  a  drv  goods  store.    He  had  be 
in  that  Work  for  about  eighteen  months J 
his  parents  removal  to  the  f^*™3  & 
went  with  them.    The  next  two  J^"  * 
life  were  spent  at  work  upon  his  lathers 
Dcterm 

Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio,  under  «■  "TT^  then 
remained  for  about  eighteen  months,  a 
took  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  the  Jefltr* 


re  spent  at  worn  upon  |ie 
lining,  however,  to  study  WgJJ  of 
J  a  place  in  the  office  of  ^  *uf C'  hc 
■rnon  Ohio,  under  whose  instruction' 
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Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia.    lie  then  at- 
tended the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati 
where  ho  graduated  in  1840.    He  began  his 
first  practice  in  Cbesterville,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  and  then  spent  one  year 
in  practice  in  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.    In  December 
of  1K43,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  at  once  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In  his 
collegiate  course  and  from  the  begining  of  his 
practice  until  locating  in  Bucyrus,  the  Doctor 
had  devoted  much  time  and  hard  study  to  sur- 
gery.   His  success  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
in  former  fields  of  practice  becoming  known 
to  the  people  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity,  he  was, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.    The  Doctor  was  the 
first  physician  of  any  standing  to  locate  in 
Bucyrus,  and  to  him  is  given  the  palm  of  pio- 
neership  of  all  the  medical  fraternity  of  Craw- 
ford Co.    In  those  early  days  his  reputation  as 
£i  skilled  surgeon  spread  over  an  area  of  many 
miles  around  Bucyrus.    Success  to  the  physi- 
cian, in  those  days,  brought  long,  hard  rides 
in   cold   and   stormy   weather,   over  almost 
impassable  roads  anrl  across  unbridled  streams, 
the  fording  of  which,  at  some  seasons,  was  dan- 
gerous to  both  horse  and  rider.    The  Doctor 
spent  many  years  in  this  trying  practice,  but 
later  in  life  he  has  allowed  most  of  his  busi- 
ness to  drill  into  the  hands  of  younger  and 
hardier  men.  until  now  he  has  retired  from  the 
practice.    On  June  21,  1836.  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Trobridge)  Denman,  of  Knox  Co.,  Ohio.  Of 
this  marriage,  there  were  six  children  reared  to 
honorable  man  and  womanhofsl.  They  are  now 
situated  as  follows  :  Edith  V.,  wife  of  James  B. 
Gormley.  banker  of  Bucvms  ;  Ellen  M..  late 
Inncipal  of  the  Bucyrus  schools ;  John  R., 
Fruit  Culturist  and  Purser  of  the  Valley  City 
Steamer  ;   Frederick,  ex  Auditor  of  Crawford 
Co.;  Mary  D.,  teacher  in  the  public;  schools  of 
Bucyrus  and  widow  of  William  Beer,  late  mem- 
ber of  the  Crawford  Co.  bar,  and  Kate  N..  wife 
of  H.  M.  Fulton.    Mrs.  Swingly.  upon  whom  de- 
volved much  of  the  early  training  and  educating 
of  her  children,  and  whose  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  have  never  been  forgotten  by 
them,  now  lies  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  Her 
death  occurred   on  Feb.  20,  1874.  and  was 
mourned  deeply,  not  only  by  her  own  devoted 
family,  but  by  very  many  tried  and  true  friends 
of  her  earlier  life.    For  some  years  after  the 


death  of  his  wife,  the  Doctor  made  his  home 
with  his  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Beer.  On 
June  5,  1879.  however,  he  again  married— this 
time  to  Mrs.  Barbara  R.,  widow  of  the  late 
Isaac  Vanvorhis,  and  daughter  of  George  Han- 
cock, who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Craw- 
ford Co.  Their  home  is  in  the  Southern  sub- 
urbs of  Bucyrus,  where  the  closing  years  of 
the  Doctor  s  life  are  being  spent  in  peace,  plen 
ty  and  contentment. 

JOHN  SHCLL  (deceased),  Bucyrus,  whose 
portrait  appears  in  this  book,  was  the  son  of 
Solomon  and  Catharine  (Huber)  Shut]  ;  he  was 
iK.rn  Oct.  3,  1801),  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  until  his 
18th  year.    He  then  went  to  Lancaster  to  learn 
the  carpenter's  trade,  at  which  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years.    About  the  year 
1830,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  began  working 
at  his  trade.    But  little  building  was  done  in 
those  early  times  in  the  history  of  Bucyrus. 
In  later  years,  however,  Mr.  Shull  had  plenty  of 
business,  and  to-day.  many  of  the  buildings  in 
Bucyrus  may  be  pointed  out  as  standing  mon- 
uments of  his  workmanship.    Notable  among 
these,  were  the  old  Methodist  Church,  also  the 
Lutheran  Church  ;  the  old  Sims  House  and  the 
Bowman  Block  were  also  built  by  him.  He 
was  an  active,  energetic  man,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  an  honorable,  upright  anil  respected  citi- 
zen.   In  the  year  of  Van  Buren's  election  to 
the  Presidency,  Mr.  Shull  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Crawford  Co.  by  the  Democratic  party,  but, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  joined  their  ranks,  and  ever  after  cast  his 
vote  with  them.    For  forty  years  previous  to 
his  death,  he  had  been  a  consistent  member 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  12th  of  October, 
187.r).  in  his  60th  year.    On  Dec.  14,  1833,  Mr. 
Shull  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine,  second 
•laughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Bucklin)  Nor- 
ton (a  history  of  whose  lives  is  also  given  in 
this  book).    She  was  born  in  Luzerne  Co., 
Penn..  on  Dec-.  17,  1815,  aud,  in  her  4th  year, 
was  brought  to  Bucyrus  by  her  parents,  who 
were  the  first  white  man  "and  wife  to  settle 
upon  the  site  of  the  town.  The  early  life  of  Mrs. 
Shull.  like  that  of  her  sisters,  was  speut  in  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  couutry  of  Bucyrus  and 
vicinity.    The  whole  country  seemed  to  be 
peopled  with  Indians  and  inhabited  by  wild 
animals.    Sch<x>ls  for  a  time  were  almost  un- 
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thought  of,  and,  when  opened,  they  were  of  a 
very  modest  and  unassuming  character.  With 
such  surroundings  and  advantages,  but  little 
opportunity  was  afforded  Mrs.  Shull  for  attain- 
ing an  education.  Instead  of  attending  the 
fashionable  boarding-schools,  she  learned  how 
to  card,  spin  and  weave,  accomplishments  of 
much  greater  importance  at  that  day  than  a 
slight  knowledge  of  French  and  the  ability  to 
paint  a  few  dizzy  pictures  in  water-colors.  Mrs. 
Shull  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and.  for  some  time  following  this  event, 
she  and  her  husband  lived  on  the  site  of  the 
Main  Street  Mills.  In  1834,  they  removed  to 
their  home  on  East  Mansfield  street,  where 
Mrs.  Shull  still  resides.  There  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shull  five  children,  all  of  whom 
were  daughters,  and  one  of  whom,  who  was  the 
wife  of  J.  B.  Franz,  is  now  dead.  The  four  now 
living  are  all  married,  and  situated  as  follows  : 
Lettie,  wife  of  Mr.  Field  Bush,  of  Mansfield, 
Ohio  ;  Mary,  wife  of  James  R.  Stuart,  of  Whet- 
stone Township  ;  Lizzie  N.,  wife  of  L.  C.  ('aid- 
well,  of  Bucyrus,  and  Orpha.  wife  of  Frank 
Felton,  of  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 

JOSEPH  W.  SHARROCK.  Bucyrus,  was 
born  in  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  4, 1814.  He  is 
the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Coustantine  (Williams) 
Sharrock,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
the  latter  of  Maryland.  They  were  married  in 
Guernsey  Co.,  and  removed  from  there  to  near 
Iberiu.  Morrow  Co.,  in  1817.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  arc  yet 
living.  The  father  died  Nov.  16.  1879.  being 
at  the  time  over  100  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  n  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a 
man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  Sharrock  family  are  descended  from  one 
James  Sharrock.  who  came  to  America  in  1775, 
as  a  British  Roldier.  After  learning  the  true 
cause  of  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country, 
he,  with  others,  deserted,  and,  from  that  time  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war,  fought  with  the  American 
army  under  Washington  and  La  Fayette.  J  oseph 
W.  Sharrock  was  raised  upon  a  farm.  He  re- 
ceived such  education  as  the  schools  of  that 
early  day  afforded.  His  wife,  Miss  Mary  Wood- 
side,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Oct,  17,  1818. 
They  were  married  April  18,  1843,  and  are  the 
parents  of  six  children,  viz.,  Garrett.  Charles, 
Oscar,  Benjamin  F.  and  James,  living.  Gardi 
ner  was  the  name  of  the  one  deceased.  Two 
years  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Sharrock  came  to 


Crawford  Co..  which  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  He  owns  290  acres  of  well-improved 
land,  which  he  has  obtained  by  his  own  hard 
work.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views  regarding  man  and  religion, 
ne  is  one  of  the  county's  early  settlers,  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen. 

PETER  STOCKMAN,  Bucyrus,  was  born 
in  Stark  Co..  Ohio,  July  11,  1823.   His  par- 
ents. Jacob  and  Mary  (Bolinger)  Stockman, 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.    They  were  mar- 
ried in  Stark  Co.,  and  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living 
In  1828.  they  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  and  settled 
in  Libert  y  Township.    The  father  died  in  ISO*. 
His  wife  survives  him,  and  resides  with  a  daugh- 
ter in  Indiana.  They  were  hard-working  people, 
and  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  them. 
Peter  Stockman  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  lie 
received  but  a  limited  education,  as  his  services 
were  required  at  home  in  assisting  to  care  for 
the  large  family.    He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Shroll  in  1865.    She  was  born 
in  Baden.  Germany,  June  8,  1834,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Bickle.    Her  first  marriage 
was  to  Mr.  Daniel  Shroll,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  county.    From  her  marriage  witn 
Mr.  Stockman  there  are  six  children,  viz.,  <-eorge 
P..  Mary  A..  John  W.,  Margaret  M-,  Aaron  A. 
and  Esther  H.    Mr.  Stockman  began  life  as  a 
poor  boy,  and  has,  by  economy  and  hard  worK, 
made  for  himself  ami  family  a  comfortable  home- 
He  owns  138  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  ol 
which  is  under  cultivation.    He  is  a  mair whom 
every  one  respects,  and  has  unbounded  con- 
fidence in.    Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat 

J.  W.  STIGER,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus;  a 
son  of  Abraham  and  Rosenna  (Klieman)  Stiger, 
was  born  Feb.  22, 18.39,  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn. 
His  parents  came  to  Ohio  when  he  was  J 
years  old  (in  1844),  and  settled  on  a  farm,  where 
they  remained  about  one  year,  when  tlw) 
moved  into  the  town  of  Bucyrus.  Here  he  liue 
subject)  went  to  school  until  he  was  1(>  jears 
old.  when  he  went  West  (in  1858).  Spent  one 
year  near  St.  Louis  shipping  horses,  one) ear 
in  Illinois,  aud  two  years  traveling  throiign 
Iowa,  MinnesoU  and*  Wisconsin,  buymg  BW 
and  trading  with  the  Indians,  running  man) 
narrow  risks  of  losing  his  own  fur,  othcrwi 
his  scalp.  He  was  especially  successful  m  we 
fur  business,  and  did  well  for  one  so ;  yemng 
On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  he  enlisted  m 
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Co  h,  of  tho  34th  ().    V.  L   (Col.   Piatt s 
Z»  aves).  ,„  . July  ISC.    Ho  served  principally 
n  the  Kanawha  \  alley,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Coal  River  an«l  Favcttcville.  and  also 
in  much  skirmishing.    Me  was  discharged  in 
the  Tall  of  |S0:{.  on  account  of  railing  eyesight 
lie  returned  to  Bucyrus  ami  engaged  in  "the 
harness  and  saddle  business,  which  he  followed 
ror  two  years  ;  lie  then  went  into  the  grocery 
bus.ness   and  continued  that  for  almm  on'e 
year.    HiB  next  move  WHog  to  a  farm  in  Scott 
Township.  Marion  Co..  where    he  farmed  for 
about  six  years,  and  in  1S71  removal  to  his 
present  place,  on  the  pike  about  live  miles 
south  or  Bucyrus,  where  he  owns  some  >>0 
acres  or  very  line  fanning  lands.    He  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  raising  and  feeding 
stock   with  good  success.    He  was  married 
May  H.  1805.  to  Kll.-n  M.  Monnett.  of  Marion 
Co.,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children  Charles 

3  /,ert,,'„M-  Annie  K  -  Joha  11  Thomas  A. 
and  (  on  B.  Mr.  Stiger  is  a  member  or  the 
M.  h.  Church  ;  also,  of  Oliver  Lodge.  No.  414. 
A.  r  &  A  M..  at  Caledonia. 

WILLIAM  M.  SC  ROOOS,  deceased  ;  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Anna  (Shawke)  Scrog^s  and 
was  lK>rn  May  27,  1825.  in  Canton.  He  left 
school  at  11  years  of  age.  and  entered  a  tailor- 
shop  to  learn  the  trade  :  he  worked  in  the  town 
ol  Canton  until  about  14.  when  became  b>  Bn- 
cyrus with  his  rathers  family,  in  I8.'{!i  He 
here  completed  his  trade  with  Peter  Howen- 
stein.  and  in  a  few  years  opened  a  shop  or  his 
own.  and  in  added  a  stock  or  elothin- 

being  one  or  the  early  merchant-tailors  or  Bu- 
cyrus.   He  retired  from  the  business  of  tailor- 
ing about  the  year  18G0.    April  25  184')  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Byron',  of 
Bncyrus;  she  was  born  in  Huntingdon  Co.. 
™  ■  ™d  l>a,ne  •»  Bucyrus  in  18H5.  About 
l »:»<>.  -Mr.  Scroggs  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bucy- 
rus, a  position  he  held  for  several*  years,  being 
at  the  same  time  Justice  or  the  Peace.    On  the 
completion  or  the  Ohio 4  Indiana  Railroad,  he 
was  appointed  conductor,  and  run  the  first  reg- 
ular passenger  train  over  the  new  road,  \fter 
running  on  the  road  for  some  time,  he  became 
general  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent  of  the  road 
having  Ins  office  at  Crestline.    Subsequently  he 
returned  to  Bucyrus  and  studied  law,  for  whic  h 
tie  had  a  profound  admiration,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  har  about  1864.    In  1808.  he  was 
elected  Auditor  of  Crawford  Co..  and  re-elected 
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in  1870  by  a  large  popular  majority  ;  he  proved 
a  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  He  died  peace- 
"II.V  Nov.  0.  1874.  in  his  5()th  year.  Of  his 
ftmlly,  there  .s  but  one  daughter  living-Frank 
-M  a  teacher  in  the  Bucyrus  schools  ;  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  are  dead-Mary  A.,  Kdmund 

f         (;'.'<,rj-,e  h   Mr  ^roww  >>W  Hre  with 
rewol  this  world  s  goods,  and  by  a  life ©f  ear- 
nest labor  left  his  ramily  in  good  "circumstances. 
Deprived  ol   the  advantages  of  education  in 
youth,  he  sought  by  personal  endeavor  to  re- 
pair the  loss.    He  studied  that  book  of  books 
the  Bible,  until  he  was  familiar  with  every  por- 
tion or  it.    While  following  his  vocation/a  con- 
venient volume  was  ever  near  him.  until  he  be- 
came one  of  the  best-read  men  of  his  day.  He 
collected  an  extensive  library,  embracing  the 
choicest  treasures  of  history  and  literature, 
over  which  he  |x>red  with  an  ever- increasing 
delight.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  within 
the  sacred  domain  of  home,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  he  deemed  himself  more  favored  than 
the  monarch  on  his  throne 

&  I).  SIMMERS,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucyrus ; 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Susan  (Wolfortl)  Sum- 
mers, was  born  Pee.  20.  1841.  in  b  ooster.  Ohio. 


He  lived  there  until  he  was  9  years  old.  when 
the  ramily  removed  to  this  county  (in  1850), 
settling  permanently  in  this  township,  on  the 
place  now  occupied'  by  Magiv.    He  grew  up 
within  a  quarter  or  a  mile  ol*  where  he  now  lives 
attending  during  the  time  the  district  school! 
He  began  farming  for  himself  at  the  age  of  2H 
years.    He  was  married.  Oct.  15. 1803.  to  Lettie 
M.  Shroll.  a  daughter  of  William  Shroll.  of  this 
township  ;  the  result  of  this  union  was  five  Chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  are  living— Anna  L.,  born 
June  11.  18(37:  Charles  A.,  Jan.  17,  1871;  Lester 
A.,  Jan.  1!».  1874;  Hattie  F..  Feb.  7,  1880; 
William   F.  died  at  the  age  of  five  months! 
Mrs.  Summers  family  (the  Shrolls)  settled  in 
this  township  in  182(5,  and  were  among  the  pio- 
neers of  the  county.    They  entered  the  land 
upon  which  Oak  wood  Cemetery  is  situated. 
The  elder  Shroll  probably  built  "the  first  saw- 
mill in  the  township,    About  the  year  1800, 
Mr.  Summers  bought  a  farm  of     acres,  which 
he  sold  in  a  short  time  and  bought  the  old 
Shroll  homestead  of  8!)  acres,  upon  which  he 
lived  for  about  eighteen  months.    He  lived  a 
short  time  in  Tuscarawas  Co.;  removing  in 
July,  1807.  to  Delaware.  Ohio,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  gas-works  until  1870.    In  No- 
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vember  of  that  year,  he  removed  back  to  this 
township,  where  he  bought  GO  acres  of  hind, 
upon  which  he  now  lives.  It  ia  fine  <arm.r>g 
land  and  is  highly  improved.  He  votes  the  j 
Republican  ticket.  Mr.  S.  started  on  smal 
capital,  and  has  accumulated  his  property  b> 
his  own  labor  and  industry. 

COL  JOHN  W.  SHAW,  deceased.  Bueyrus; 
a  son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Lowstetter) 
Shaw,  was  born  March  15,  1820.  at  Rising  Sun, 
Ind     He  was  about  two  years  old  when  tnc 
family  moved  to  this  State.    His  father  was  an 
itinerant  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
moved  from  point  to  point  in  Ohio,  \oung 
Shaw  received  a  good  education,  and.  at  18,  came 
to  Abraham  Monnctts  and  assisted  him  on  his 
farm  until  he  was  21  years  old,  when  he  began 
farmiu"  on  170  acres  which  he  bought  in  Dallas 
Township.    April  24,  1843,  he  married  Miss 
Marv  Monnett,  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Mon- 
nett";  she  was  born  April  2,  1824,  in  Pickaway 
Co    Ohio.    Three  children  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage,  viz.,  Placidia,  Autistia  and  Irene. 
They  lived  on  this  farm  until  186u.    He  pur- 
sued the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Plants  for 
one  year,  but," not  finding  it  congenial  to  his 
taste"  he  gave  it  up.    He  was  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  stock- raiser.    In  July.  1861,  he 
raised  a  company  which  became  Co.  E,  of  the 
34th  0.  M.  L  of  which  he  was  made  Captain 
Aug.  15.  1861  |  Oct.  10, 1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  Major  of  the  regiment,  and  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  July  18.  1863.     He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Winchester  by  a  mus- 
ket ball  July  24.  1864,  and  died  eight  hours 
afterward  in  the  ambulance.  He  was  a  consist- 
ent member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ;  was  a  Stew- 
art! at  one  time  and  Class-leader,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics  and  held  various  townshipof- 
fices.  in  all  of  which  he  gave  sat  isfaction.  March 
24  1869.  his  widow  married  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Royce.  of  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  a  minister  of  the 
M.  E.  Church.    He  was  born  at  Essex.  Vt.,  and 
came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  settling  on  wild 
land  near  Bloomvillc.    He  was  first  married  in 
Vermont  to  Melinda  Perry,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children,  two  only  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing.   He  died  Feb.  8.  1874,  leaving  her  for  the 
second  time  a  widow.    He  lived  at  Bueyrus 
after  his  marriage  to  her,  where  he  was  a  local 
preacher.    Mrs.  Royce  moved  to  Bueyrus  with 
her  first  husband  in  1860,  and  has  lived  here 
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ever  since,  keeping  her  family  together  and 
educating  them.  mmtleman 

of  \ew  Jersey,  where  they  were  raised  ana 
OI  .  ,  ™  J  f  n,„,  ,i;«l  when  the  subject  ot 
married.    The  father  died  JJJJ  JwflW 

this  sketch  was  a  ^  raoved 

furain  married,  and  in  ™*        -J  .  t 

Kichland  Co.,  Ohio.    After  remaining..^ 
county  some  five  years,  they  w  n i  to  Lk* 
ing  County,  but  only  remained  there  • 
;  time.    In  1838,  the  family  «JW  t°J£™ 
1  Co.,  which  they  ever  »ter*ard 
home.    The  parent*  kept  a  J^*Jgg 
years  three  miles  from  Bueyrus  on  the  Utt 
"Sandusky  road.     W.  R-  Shaw 
a  farm  a.icl  received  a  common-school  educ m 
When  about  16  years  of  age,  ^e"^ye\  1 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  o ^Jj^ 
the  blacksmith's  trade,  and,  lor  two keQ 
worked  at  it  He  ^^ff^S^ 
on  a  farm.    His  ^^^{.V^l.  wbicb  | 
time.  Mr.  Shaw  took  charge  of  the  ho* 
he  successfully  run  for  two  *  re. 

family  removed  to  Bueyrus,  ^crLjhey 
niained  some  years,  and  then  Pu^^m1  .  1 
adjoining  the  town,  upon  «WO»  tl  ejr 
number  of  years.    Mr  SJnw  *j.  «• rnjJJ^ 
27.  1846.  to  Miss  Sarah  »a^ert,  who  was 
April  17,  1828,  in  Stark Co  Ol «a  Ihere 
nine  children  in  f  J 

yet  living,  viz.,  Emma  J.,  fearaur 
j  ilary  C,  Lucy  R.,  tieorgiana  C.,  ^fBKt  J. 
William  H.    The  one  ^J^  W^ert^ 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Sbaw  tic  *□ 
ing  between  Sandusky  City  and  Bucjnw, 
hTfoUowed  five  years,  and  then,  or  some  je  J 
was  in  the  saloon  and  restaurant 
Bueyrus.    Three  years  ago  he  took  cbag 
the  American  House,  and  hM  etoOJ  raw 
in  the  hotel  business.    He  has  he <*»n  ty 
of  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in Lhe  cou  > 
and  city  governments,  and  is  one  of  J» 
prominent  and  influential  Democrats  »n  Cra* 

{°t  W.  STARNER,  farmer  ,  P.Ojg; 
son  of  George  and  Katie  M.  (Van  Vleet] htarnjj 
was  born  in  Monroe  Co.,  Penn..  No>  . 
His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm,  at  uaru 
with'but  little  opportunity  of  going : 
the  little  schooling  he  received  was  obtained 
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a  log  schoolhouse.  where  he  sat  on  slab  seats 
made  of  logs  split  in  two,  and  legs  p(ll  jn  at 
each  end;  and  the  school  was  taught  by  sub- 
scription.   He  was  married,  June  12  1835  to 
Susan  Stiff,  of  .Monroe  Co.,  Penn..  who  was 
born  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Monroe  (V  when  al>out  14  years 
of  age.     He  raised  four  children  — Elizabeth 
the  wife  of  Jacob  Yeagley  ;  Kllen.  the  wife  of 
James  O.  Holland,  of  this  township ;  Harriet, 
married  John  Dobbins,  died  at  the  age  of  >  > 
and  lies  buried  in  Henry  Co.,  Mo.  ;  W  illiam 
ts  a  fanner  in   Henry  Co..  Mo.    Mr.  Stumer 
moved  to  Ohio  in   September.  1832;  came 
through  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  making  the  trip 
in  four  weeks,  and  landing  in  Perry  Co..  Ohio, 
where  they  lived  six  years  on  a  farm.  and.  in 
the  spring  of  184*  removed  to  Crawford  Co. 
and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Bucvrus 
Township,  where  he  lived  for  seventeen  years. 
In  April.  1861,  he  bought  72J  acres  of  land, 
upon  which  he  at  present  resides.    All  that  he 
possesses  he  has  made  by  his  own  efforts.  He 
has  been  a  Republican  in  politics,  ever  since 
the  organization  of  that  party. 

A.  SHI  XK,  Sr.,  Bucvrus,  whose  portrait 
appears  in  this  work,  is  the  son  of  Simon  and 
Susan  (Harmon)  Shunk,  and  was  l>orn  March 
23,  1  <  97,  in  Somerset  Co.,  Penn.    He  was  raised 
on  a  farm,  and  was  denied  the  advantages  of 
schooling,  living  at  home  until  he  was  21.  He 
then  made  himself  tools  and  commenced  work- 
ing at  the  carpenter  s  bench,  and  for  twenty- 
one  years  followed  this  occupation  in  his  na- 
tive State.    He  seemed  especially  gifted  iu  this 
line,  for,  when  only  8  years  old.  he  made  a  min- 
iature wagon,  perfect  in  every  particular.  He 
never  served  an  apprenticeships  fact  which 
shows  his  natural  skill  in  the  direction  of  me- 
chanics.   In  1843,  he  bought  a  patent  right  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  bar  shear  plow,  in  Greene 
Co.,  Ohio,  and.  iu  the  following  spring,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  plows  at  '  Xenia, 
Ohio.    He  also  kept  a  groeerv  and  tannery  for 
three  years.    He  next  worked  at  Canal  Pulton, 
Stark  Co.,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
October.  1S:>4.  he  came  to  Bucyrusand  started 
a  plow  factory.    He  had  al>out  $1,000  capital, 
and  built  a  brick  shop  the  second  year  of  his 
residence,  and  then  had  a  surplus  of* $500.  He 
is  now  sole  owner  of  the  entire  block,  which  has 
all  been  made  by  his  own  efforts.    They  turn 
out  about  1.400  plows  per  year,  of  six  different 


I  kinds,  and  which  have  quite  an  extended  reputa- 
tion, there  being  over  100  local  agencies  in  four 
different  States.    Since  he  made  his  first  plow, 
he  has  made  all  his  own  patterns,  and  has.  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  invented  a  pattern  which  ex- 
cels them  all.    We  doubt  if  there  are  many 
men,  so  advanced  in  years  as  Mr.  Shunk.  who 
display  so  much  business  activity.     He  is  a 
member  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and 
has  been  since  his  17th  year.    His  father  was 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  serving  under  the 
great  Washington.     He  was  married.  Feb.  1, 
181  (!,  to  Miss  Mary  Banfort.  of  Somerset  Co., 
Penn.    There  are  twelve  children  living.  Of 
this  first  marriage, there  are  Delilah,  wife  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  of  Upper  Sandusky  ;  Allen,  machin- 
ist at  Ft.  Wayne:  Lavinia,  wife  of  Joseph  Mil- 
ler, of  Springfield,  Ohio;  Marian,  wife  of  X.  F. 
Albec,  of  Kent.  Mich.;  and  Adam.    His  wife 
died  Aug  21.  1844.    In  1845.  he  married  Cath- 
arine Bauch.  of  Springfield.  Ohio.     Of  this 


marriage,  there  are  Francis.  Xelson,  Theodore, 
Isaac.  Thomas  W..  John  L.  and  Katie. 

D.  W.  BWIGART,  attorney  at  law,  Bueyrus. 
This  gentleman,  one  of  the  eminent  practition- 
ers of  the  Crawford  Co.  bar.  is  a  son  of  George 
and  Klizabeth  (Small)  Swigart,  and  was  (>orn 
Dec.  12,  1824,  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.  His  father 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  was  a  farmer, 
and  removed  to  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1844,' 
where  he  died  in  1856.    His  mother  was  born 
in  1 796,  and  died  in   1874.    Their  children 
•numbered  twelve,  nine  of  whom  are  still  living. 
George  is  a  farmer  in  Knox  Co..  Ill.j  John  a 
merchant  in  Bloomville  ;  William  a  farmer  in 
Seneca  Co.;  Joseph  R.  is  at  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio,  practicing  law.    The  daughters  are  all 
married  and  settled  in  Ohio.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  and 
attended  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Penn. 
He  taught  in  his  native  State  for  some  time,  and 
removed  to  Seneca  Co..  Ohio,  in  1845,  where  he 
taught  in  the  winter  and  worked  on  the  farm  in 
the  summer.    In  1846.  he  came  to  Crawford 
Co.,  where  he  taught  school  one  term,  and,  in 
the  spring,  was  made  Deputy  in  the  Clerk  s  of- 
fice, holding  this  for  one  year,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk,  and  served  until   1852.  He 
attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating 
in  June.  1852,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to 
the  bar.    In  1861,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  army  as  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter, and,  during  the  three  years  following,  han- 
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died  some  six  millions  of  dollars.  He  returned 
to  Bucyrus,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  18C0.  In  that  year,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  A.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
serving  four  years,  when  he  again  resumed  the 
law.  He  was  married,  Oct.  9,  1848.  to  Rebecca 
A.  Sweney,  a  daughter  of  George  Sweney  ;  they 
have  one  "child  living,  Rebecca  S.  Mr.  Swigart 
was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  his  city  and 
county,  and  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  know  him.  [Since  the  above  was  written,  [ 
Mr.  Swigart  died  suddenly,  Nov.  25,  18S0.] 

JOSEPH    STEWART,    retired,  Bucyrus, 
whose  portrait,  and  that  of  his  deceased  wife, 
appear  in  this  book,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  lived  until  he  was 
21  years  of  age.    He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  his  facilities  for  receiving  an  educa- 
tion were  limited,  but,  such  as  they  were,  bo 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  and  suc- 
. ceeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  "schooling"  to 
enable  him  to  get  through  the  world.  Mr.  Stew- 
art is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Crawford  Co.,  and 
has  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  grand  stride  of 
improvement  and  civilization  made  within  the 
past  sixty  years.    He  came  to  Ohio  in  the  fall 
of  1821  ;  entered  land  in  Columbus,  but  the 
family  remained  in  Richland  Co.  during  1822, 
where  they  raised  a  crop  of  grain,  and,  in  1823, 
located  in  what  is  now  Whetstone  Township,  in 
this  county.    This  season  all  of  their  horses 
(four  in  number)  died,  and  they  were  left  in  a 
rather  bad  condition.    They  then  traded  a  cop- 
per still  to  Nathan  Mcrriman,  of  Richland  Co.. 
for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which  a  new  start  was 
made  in  farming  and  opening  of  their  land. 
Mr.  Stewart's  recollection  of  pioneer  days  is 
very  vivid,  and,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
youug  financiers  of  the  present  day,  we  will  let 
him  tell  us  something  of  early  money  matters 
in  his  own  words.    He  says :    « My  brother 
James  and  I  started  down  to  Carlisle,  Penn.;  I 
took  with  me  $100  in  paper  money.    When  we 
were  ready  to  return  West,  my  $100  would  not 
buy  me  a  ticket  to  come  home  on.    My  brother 
James  had  as  much  money  as  I,  but  his  was  in 
gold.    I  had  to  borrow  some  money  from  my 
brother  John  to  enable  me  to  get"  a  ticket  to 
bring  me  home.    If  a  man  had  $100  in  those 
days,  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  worth 
anything  in  a  week."    Mr.  Stewart  says  rattle- 
snakes were  plenty,  and  when  they  used  to  go 
out  on  the  prairies  to  mow  the  grass  for  hay, 


they  were  compelled  to  make  grass  ropes  and 
wrap  round  their  legs  as  a  protection  against 
these  poisonous  reptiles,  and  that  they  had 
killed  as  high  as  four  in  mowing  -one  round. 
Says  Mr.  Stewart :    "  The  largest  and  fattest 
deer  I  ever  killed  was  a  fat  buck,  which,  after  I 
had  skinned  and  token  out  the  entrails,  was  so 
heaw  I  could  not  hang  up.    1  took  fat  enough 
off  the  entrails  to  make  a  kettle  of  soap.  W  hen 
we  came  here,  there  were  to  be  seen  the  paths 
made  by  the  buffaloes  going  to  and  from  their 
watering  places."    The  following  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  illustration  of  early  lift 
in  the  wilderness  :  "  I  was  awakened  one  night 
hy  two  men  trying  to  get  the  door  open.  1 
called  to  them  :  they  said  they  wanted  to  come 
in.    One  had  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  sprang 
against  the  door.    I  went  to  the  window  with 
my  loaded  gun  in  my  hand,  and  leveled  it 
at"  his  breast.    He  then  came  up  and  wanted  a 
drink  of  water,  but  1  told  him  if  his  tongue 
was  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  I  would  no 
give  him  a  drop,  and  that  ir  he  did  not  leave  at 
once,  I  would  blow  him  through.   They  both 
left  without  further  parley,  and  1  saw  them  no 
more."    In  the  fall  of  1824,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
married  to  Jane  Stecn,  of  Whetstone  Town-hip. 
The  result  of  this  union  was  eleven  children, 
three  of  whom  arc  living,  viz. !  John,  a  farmer, 
living  in  Greene  Co.,  Iowa :  Charlotte,  Wlft  « 
Daniel  L  Sheckler,  of  Bucyrus ;  Ruth,  widow  o 
the  late  Jonathan  Songer.  who  was  wounded  m 
the  battle  of  Saulsbury,  N.  C.  from  whichtie 
died  March  4,  1872.    The  children  who  were 
dead  were  named  Barbara,  John,  hlizaoetn, 
Mary  A..  Jane.  .Matilda,  Emily.  Caroline  and 
Joseph.    Mr.  Stewart  has  retired  from  actnc 
business,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Baeyral,  W] 
joying  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  toil.    He  h»*  been 
a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  nearly  si.xtj 
years,  and  has  voted  with  the  Republican  pari} 
since  its  organization. 

WILSON  STEWART,  Bucyrus;  is  the  son 
of  James  and  Sarah  (McClintock)  Stewart  and 
was  born  in  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio,  April  u, 
181 5.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  enterw 
his  father's  grist-mill  as  soon  as  he  was  C«p«" 
or  work.  After  the  death  of  his  hither,  which 
occurred  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
but  15,  he  worked  by  the  month,  and  support 
his  mother.  At  the  age  of  17.  he  coininencen 
to  learn  the  machinist  s  trade  at  >lnriunj?»n- 
ville.  Ohio,  under  Jacob  Miller,  and  was  there 
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and  thus  employed  for  three  years.  Having 
attained  to  his  majority,  he  established  a  gnu" 
smith  shop  near  West  Point,  Columbiana  Co 
Ohio,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
I8.»0,  when  he  settled  in  Richville,  this  county 
and  established  a  shop  and  saw-mill,  and  met 
with  good  suecess.    In  November,  183!)  he 
came  to  Bucyrus,  and  started  a  shop  here  on 
hast  Mansfield  street,  where  he  is  now  enlaced 
M  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  ritks 
shot-guns,  and  doing  a  general  repair  business 
as  well  as  mcxlel  making.    Mr.  Stewart's  work 
has  an  enviable  reputation,  and  many  of  his 
manufactures  may  be  found  in  ditlerent  States 
of  the  I  niou,  he  never  having  a  gun  returned 
to  him.    Throughout  his  life,  he  has  been  a 
prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  For 
eighteen  years,  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
lie  was  .Mayor  of  Bucyrus  two  years,  in  1863-64. 
He  was  County  Commissioner  for  six  years 
serving  from  1832  to  1858,  during  the  erection 
of  the  court  house.    Since  his  1 9th  year,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Soceder  Church  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat^  and 
voted  for  Andrew  Jackson.    He  is  a  member 
ol  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  H.  I',  of  Ivan- 
hoe  Chapter.    He  was  married,  Sept.  13.  1836. 
to  Mary  Woolan.  of  West  Point,  Ohio.  Five 
children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  one  of 
whom  Rensetta,  is  deceased.    Those  living  are 
Joseph.  James.  Sarah  J.  and  Hibbitts 

JOHN  SIMS,  retired,  Bucyrus ;  son  of 
James  and  Martha  (MeConuelh  Sims;  was 
born  May  18,  1817,  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

I  k  °.  p118.  m       on  a  ,arin'  aud  went  u>  school 
put  little,  walking  over  three  miles,  aud  receiv- 
!  jng  about  two  years'  schooling  altogether.  He 
lea  home  at  the  age  of  17,  and  learned  the  har- 
ness and  saddler's  trade  at  St.  Clairsville  ;  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Mt,  Vernon  for  a  time 
and  in  the  spring  of  1845,  came  to  Bucyrus 
started  a  shop  and  worked  about  eight  years, 
when  his  eyes  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  business.    He  engaged  in  a  bookstore 
ior  about  three  years,  and  then  sold  out  Ho 
next  bought  the  American  House,  about  1855, 
and  kept  hotel  for  a  short  time.    In  18(J3,  he 
bought  the  Bowman  House,  now  known  as  the 
^ims  House,  which  he  has  owned  ever  since 
Me  thoroughly  repaired  it  and  added  the  third 
siory.    He  carried  it  on  as  a  hotel  for  about 
seven  years,  and  since  then  has  rented  it,  ex- 
cept for  two  short  periods.     He  met  with  a 


heavy  k«S!  previous  to  1860,  by  a  security 
debt  tor  a  number  of  years  he  has  dealt 
argely  q  real  estate  ;  he  has  built  over  twenty 

iZ ZS  T C  t°Wn'  iU,tl  eX'HM,lJe(,  more  tha° 
1 100,000;  having  at  one  time  owned  all  from 

the  Mins  House  to  Fisher's  corner.    He  has 

been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for  four 

years.   He  was  married,  March  1.  1841,  to  Miss 


Catharine  MeUord,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  by  whom  he 
has  three  children  living— Hannah  J.,  wife  of 
(.eorge  S.  Harris,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio  ;  Eugene 
,ol  Bucyrus  and  Sarah  K.,  wife  of  James 
W  .spencer,  ol  Iowa.    His  wife  died  in  August, 
1 8D j,  ami  he  was  married  again,  in  May  1857 
to  Miss  Susan  L.  Smith,  of  Sandusky  City' 
Hie  was  born  Aug.  24,  1836.    He  was  an  Old- 
Line  \\  big,  and  a  Republican  since  the  organ- 
ization of  that  party.    His  father,  James  Sbns, 
was  born  July  15,  1792,  in  Eastern  Maryland 
and  was  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Ewing) 
Nras.  He  came  to  St  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  1810 
lie  was  married,  Feb.  2,  1815,  to  Martha  Mc- 
Lonnell,  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  owning  a  lur^e 
iarm  there,  which  he  developed  and  improved 
He  served  during  the  war  of  1812.    Five  sons 
and  three  daughters  were  raised  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  :  James  is  a  merchant  at  St 
Louis :   John,  our  subject ;  William,  died  in 
heeling.  W.  Va.  ;  Robert,  connected  with  rail- 


road  interests  at  Atlanta  ;  Ophelia,  the  wife  of 
Newton  Mills,  a  farmer  of  Knox  Co.,  Ohio ;  Ann 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  McWilliams,  of  Na- 
poleon. Ohio  ;  Joseph,  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  Da- 
vid, a  merchant  in  Illinois.    The  elder  Mr 
Sims  is  still  living  at  Martinsburg,  Knox  Co., 
Ohio,  with  his  venerable  wife.    He  is  in  his 
89lh  year,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties. ^  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Ewing,  who  was  born  June  22,  1732.  in 
England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1759, 
upon  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  city.    He  filled  the  pulp'it  many  years 
acceptably.    In  1773,  he  went  to  England  with 
Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  church ;  returned 
in  1775,  and  preached  to  his  old  church  until 
driven  out  by  the  British  troops.    After  they 
evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  his  la- 
bors again.    The  late  Thomas  Ewing  was  a  full 
cousin  to  our  subject's  grandmother,  and  bis 
grandfather.  James  Sims,  came  from  Scotland 
in  1775,  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war; 
he  was  also  a  Presbyterian.    He  came  with 
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Gov.  St.  Clair  here,  before  Ohio  was  made  a 
State,  and  they  settled  at  St.  Clairsville,  then 
called  Ncwellstown  ;  the  place  then  had  a  few 
cabins  and  a  block-house  ;  he  died  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville at  the  ago  of  99,  and  his  wife  at  92  years 
of  age. 

EUGKNE  H.  SIMS,  liven-  stable,  Bueyrus  ; 
was  born  Sept.  21,  1814.  in  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio  ; 
spent  his  youth  in  Bucyrus,  and  attended  school 
until  15  years  of  age.    He  then  assisted  his 
father  in  the  American  Hotel  for  about  one 
year.    He  then  went  into  his  father's  harness- 
shop  to  learn  the  trade,  and  worked  some  two 
years  at  that  business.    When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  enlisted  iii  Co.  E,  80th  0.  V.  I.,  serving 
four  months,  when  he  was  discharged  and  re- 
turned home.    He  went  into  the  harness-shop  i 
again  for  one  year.    His  father  bought  the 
Sims  House,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  shop 
alone  for  a  Bhort  time.    He  re-enlisted  in  the 
136th  0.  N.  G.,  and  was  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
(ten.  Mosby  and  guerrilla  bands  at  Ft.  Worth, 
afterward  returning  to  Bucyrus,  and  becoming 
clerk  for  the  Sims  House  for  four  years.  In 
November,  1866.  he  bought  a  ■took  of  horses 
and  buggies,  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business 
until  June  23,  1880,  when  his  stable  burned, 
and  he  sustained  a  partial  loss  of  stock,  but 
saved  all  the  horses  and  buggies.    By  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  another  building,  larger  and  more 
convenient,  was  erected  on  the  old  stand,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  public  square,  where  he 
is  a  doing  a  successful  business,  in  a  livery, 
side  and  feed  stable. 

FRANK  J.  SHKCKLKR,  Bucyrus  ;  was  bom 
July  14,  1857,  in  Bucyrus,  and  went  to  school, 
graduating  in  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  20. 
He  then  entered  the  office  of  the  Eagle  Machine 
Works,  where  he  served  as  clerk,  book  keeper 
and  financial  manager.  In  the  spring  of  1879, 
he  began  buying  and  grazing  stock,  and  doing 
a  general  shipping  business.  He  still,  however, 
gives  his  attention  to  the  machine  works.  He 
was  married,  May  21,  1879,  to  Miss  Jennie 
Bryant,  of  Wyandot  Co.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Isaac  Bryant,  and  was  born  Feb.  22. 
1858.  They  have  one  daughter — an  infant- 
born  July  6,  1880.  Mr.  Sheckler  is  a  thriving 
and  energetic  young  business  man,  who  is  suc- 
ceeding admirably,  and  is  a  valuable  citizen  of 
Bucyrus. 

DANIEL  J.  SnKCKLER,  Eagle  Machine 
Works,  Bucyrus ;  was  born  in  April,  1824,  in 


Bedford  Co.,  Pcnn.,  and  is  a  son  of  Daniel  and 
Klizabeth  (Needier)  Sheckler.    His  father  died 
when  he  was  1 ,  ami  his  mother  when  he  was  5 
years  old.    He  lived  with  his  aunt  in  Bedt'<ml 
until  he  was  8,  when  he  went  to  live  with 
his  godfather,  George  Beegle.  having  U*n 
christened  in  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  He 
worked  with  him  on  the  farm  until  he  was  14 
years  old.    He  then  returned  to  the  village  ol 
Bedford,  and  worked  at  tailoring  for  two  years; 
then  worked  at  cabinet  making,  which  proved 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes.    He  learned  the 
trade  with  John  Stall,  working  some  seven 
years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Bueynis, 
Ohio,  in  the  falf  of  1 845.    Began  work  first  on 
a  farm,  and  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do, 
having  but  50  cents  when  he  landed.    He  won 
foutHfemployment  in  the  shop  of  C.  Howenstine. 
where  he  worked  one  year  at  $15  per  montu 
and  then  formed  a  partnership  with  him  t»ui 
had  run  but  alwut  six  months,  when  all  was 
swept  awav  by  fire,  having  just  laid  in  a  WW 
of  lumber",  which  was  also  destroyed.  IMJ 
again  started  upon  Mansfield  street,  and  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  when  Mr.  Mieekler re-  i 
tired,  and  went  to  work  in  a  machine-shop 
operated  by  James  Kelley.    He  worked  aaa 
hand  about  eight  years-his  true  employment. 
In  about  1800,  he*  and  F.  E.  F-rey  bought  the 
stock,  Kellcv  &  Widgeon  having  failed.  im 
paid  for  the  stock  the  first  year,  and  the  a««fc net 
offered  the  property  for  sale  aliout  Ibb-.  ™ 
thev  purchased  it  for  $3,500,  and  cont.nucdtne 
business  about  four  years  with  good 
when,  in  August.  1867.  all  was  ^"'^S 
by  fire,  leaving  them  with  nothing  but 
insurance.    With  this  they  began  building 
following  winter  their  present  f««'ndr>'l"*n'^r|. 
known  as  Eagle  Machine  Works    The  part- 
ners were  F.  E.  Frey,  Mr.  Sheckler  (the 
feet)  and  George  Quinby.  each  owning  a  tn  n 
interest.  They  manufacture  engines,  »or^-P' 
ers  and  saw-mills.  brick  machines,  anrt  no 
general  foundry  business,  and.  of  late 
make  the  Kagle  Portable  Kngine     I  he  " 
changed  in  1875.  when  Mr.  Sheckler  retired, 
selling  his  interest  to  Mr.  Quinby,  and.  in  m 
meantime,  running  the  works  for  the  n,nl,  ' 
Quinby  retired  in  1877.  and  William  Hoover 
purchased  his  interest.    The  Orm  now  is  r  '  • 
Sheckler  &  Hoover,  Mr.  Sheckler  having  a^'" 
token  an  interest.    The  works  at  preaB»  ■ 
ploy  eighteen  hands,  and  have  six  bttiMWff 
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foundry,  machine-shops,  blacksmith-shops,  en- 
gine  house,  coke  and  sand  house,  store  and 
paint-shop,  office  and  pattern-room.    Mr  Sheck 

J?  fe^n5,arriwl  first  time.  April 

-b .1848.  to  Sarah  Ann  Albright,  of  this  county, 
and.  ol  this  marriage,  all  arc  dead  but  one 
daughter -Mary.    The  wife  died  April  3  1855 
He  was  married  a  second  time  to  Charlotte 

5?W,a5-,,aVi?h1U!ror  Jo**P«  Stewart.  October 
-«,  !«.>«.    Light  children  have  been  born  of 
this  marriage-Franklin  J..  Jackson.  Vanelcer 
Amelia.   Ldward,  Stewart,   Frederick.  Jesse' 
Mr.  8.  votes  the  Republican  ticket,  and  is  a 

Itaateea         M"     Church-  and  °nt*  of  it8 
JOHN  A.  SCHABKR,  Sheriff.  Bucyrus  is 

k    ■Sn,ooJ-(icorK<!  Sehaht,r,  and  Was  born 
Nov.  2,  1838,  in  Kllhoffcn,  Wurtemberg.  Ger- 
many    He  attended  school  at  Wicnshach  from 
Us  8th  to  his  14th  year.    He  then  entered  the- 
blacksmith-shop  of  his  father,  and  remained 
until    8oJ  when  they  sailed  from  Antwerp  on 
June  15,  18o3.    The  voyage  occupied  a  period 
or  forty  nine  .lays,  and  they  arrival  at  New 
lork  Aug.       His  journey  was  continued  to 
buffalo,  where  he  engaged  at  his  trade,  at  Black 
Kock  a  suburb  of  that  city.    In  June.  1854, 
He  and  his  father  removed  to  Crawford  County 
and  on  July  4.  of  that  year  he  commenced 
work,  not  knowing  that  it  was  a  national  holi- 
day.    He  was  first  employed  by  Phillip  ( >Sman 
A  year  more  and  he  entered  the  plow  motor* 
and  later  formed  a  partnership   with  John 
Howalt.  in  the  manufacture  of  busies  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  six  months,  and 
Mr.  SehalxT  enlisted  in  the  -  Mechanical  Fusi- 
leers,  Sept.  12,  I8G1,  and  in  the  following  vear 
the  companies  were  disbanded  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.    Mr.  Schabcr  then  engaged  in  the  pro- 
vision trade,  in  the  old  bank  building,  in  com- 
pany with  Joseph  Sandhammcr.  and  continued 
one  year.    He  then  went  into  the  dry  goods 
business  with  Isaac  Miller,  and  in  a  year,  sold 
out  this  enterprise  also.    His  next  venture  was 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  opened  a  umeral 
Btore  with  J.  J.  Fisher;  some  time  after.  Fisher 
sold  his  interest  to  J.  N.  Biddle,  Schabcr  con- 
tinuing with  him  in  the  business,  but  soon  sold 
interest  to  him  and  returned  to  Bucyrus 
opening  a  store  in  partnership  with  Thomas 
furman,  which  enterprise  was  carried  on  two 
years;  after  which,  Mr.  Schabcr  went  into  the 
<>ry  goods  and  grocery  business  alone,  until 


February  1 877.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  was 
elected  Mieritf.  and  commenced  the  discharge 


of  his  duties  Jan.  7,  1878.    He  served 
able  maimer,  ami.  in  187D.  was  re-elected  In-inc 
nominated  by  acclamation.    At  his  first  nomb 
nation  there  were  ten  Opposing  candidates,  but 
he  had  a  majority  of  310  over  one  next  highest 
Mr.  >chaber  was  married,  Feb.  4.  lSCO,  to  Ber- 
tha \\   Margratf.  of  Crawford  County  They 
have    three    children -Geo.  W.,  Sophia  M, 
Charles  T.    Mr.  Schabcr  is  a  member  of  the 
Barman  Lutheran  Church,  and  a  gentleman 
who  has  held  various  offices  of  tiust,  he  having 
been  Councilman  for  eight  years.  Township 
Treasurer  for  four  years,  and  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Crawford  County  Loan,  Saving  and  Build 
ing  Association  durinjr  its  existence.    As  Sheriff 
he  has  proved  himself  worthy  and  efficient. 
In  the  early  part  of  1865,  Liberty  Township,  of 
this  county,  raised  a  volunteer  fund  of  nearly 
125.00(1,  and  tendered  the  responsible  position 
of  Treasurer  to  John  A.  Sehal>er.  not  even  re- 
quiring Ismds  of  him  while  handling  this  lar^e 
sum.    He    was    also   first    President  of  the 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft,  discharging  all  duties 
with  that  high  sense  of  honor  and  integrity 
which  has  ever  distinguished  him 

J  A COH  SCItOGGS,  attorney  at  law,  Bucyrus. 
Among  the  names  of  prominent  men  in  Bucvrus 
and  Crawford  Co.,  that  of  Hon.  Jacob  Scroggs, 
deserves  especial  mention.    Jacob  Scroggs.  son 
of  John  and  Ann  (Shawke)  Scroggs.  was  born  in 
Canton.  Ohio.  Aug.  1 1,  1827.    His  father  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  June  9,  17!»4, 
and  was  a  hatter  by  trade,  having  served  his 
apprenticeship  seven  years,  in  his  native  city. 
In  181!t.  he  removed  to  Cumberland  Co.,  Pcnn.. 
where  he  lived  one  year,  and  then  removing  to 
Columbiana  Co..  Ohio,  where  he  was  married 
in   1821.    Was  engaged  in  business  at  New 
LisIkhi  for  some  time,  and  afterward  at  Can- 
ton.   He  removed  from  Stark  Co.  in  183!>, 
coming  to  Crawford  Co.  by  team,  and  settling 
on  the  site  of  his  son's  present  residence.  He 
died  in  1861.    Throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
pure-minded,  fervent  Christian,  a  member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.    He  participated  in  the  war 
of  1812.  »>eing  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry  and  North  Point.    His  wife's 
father,  Jacob  Shawke.  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Involution.    His  bod  Abel  Shawke  i  n  vented 
first  steam  fire-engine,  which  was  tried  in  the 
winter  of  1851-52,  in  Cincinnati.    The  subject 
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of  our  sketch  assisted  Lis  father  in  the  hat 
trade  until  he  attained  his  majority,  acquiring 
a  limited  education.  He  also  spent  some  time 
in  the  printing  office  of  T.  J.  Orr,  publisher  of 
the  Democrat- ftrpuM ican,  and,  later,  with  J.  K. 
Knapp,  of  the  Bucyrus  Forum,  as  a  type-setter. 
After  he  was  21,  he  taught  school  live  terms, 
and  was  also  Deputy  Sheriff.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  Clerk's  and  Probata  offices  as 
copyist,  in  the  meantime  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  medicine,  and  was  a  clerk  in  Toledo  in  1851 
and  1852.  He  then  represented  Winthrop  I). 
Smith,  iu  introducing  the  Eclectic  school 
books,  traveling  one  season.  He  then  entered 
the  law  office  of  1).  W.  Swigart,  having  been  a 
student  of  Judge  Hall.  Next,  he  attended  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  in  May, 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hamilton 
Co.  He  continued  with  D.  W.  Swigart  until 
February,  1855,  when  he  opened  an  office  here, 
beginning  without  capital,  and  has  worked  his 
way  into  affiuence.  He  was  Mayor  of  Bucy. 
rus  from  1855  to  1859.  He  is  now  serving  his 
eighth  year  as  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  fifth  as  President  of  that  body.  Was 
Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
iu  1864,  for  the  Ninth  District.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  September.  1850,  to  Julia  A.  Walwork, 
of  Bucyrus,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  oue  son,  Charles  J.,  a  promising  student 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

C.  H.  SHONE RT,  County  Treasurer,  Bucy 
rus.    This  gentleman  is  a  son  of  John  H.  ami 


Frederika  (John)  Sbonert.  and  was  born 


edly  popular.  He  was  married,  Oct.  30, 1856, 
to  Maria  W.  Miller,  of  Bucyrus.  Seven  children 
are  the  fruit  of  this  uuion— William.  Emma  M., 
Francis  O.,  Edwin  M.,  Anna  Z.,  Clara  W., 
Thomas  C.  Mr.  Shonert  commenced  life  poor, 
with  no  capital  but  his  own  labor  and  energy, 
but  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  his 
fortune  bv  his  own  efforts. 

HENRY  8TUCKEY,  machinist.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  May  25,1833,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  is 
the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Shock)  Stuckey  ;  he 
was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  attended  district 
school  during  winters  till  his  18th  year;  in 
1852,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Texas  township 
of  80  acres,  and  lived  there  until  the  fall 
ol  1861  ;  during  this  time,  in  connection  with 
his  farming,  he  also  sold  machinery,  and  did  a 
lucrative  business  ;  in  1861,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
rus. and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Bucyrus 
Machine  Company,  and  was  Superintendent 
during  its  existence  ;  in  1868,  the  firm  was 
changed  to  the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works,  and 
Mr.  Stuckey  was  Superintendent  until  1376, 
excepting  some  three  years  spent  as  general 
agent  for  McDonald  &  Co.;  the  Bucyrus  Ma- 
chine Company  failed  in  1876,  und  Mr.  Stuckey 
and  others  bought  out  the  entire  stock  and 
business  in  April,  1877  ;  he  then  became  Su- 
perintendent for  A.  Monnett  &  Co.  for  two 
years,  and.  in  April,  1879.  he  and  A.  W.  Diller 
leased  the  shops,  and  are  now  doing  a  flourish- 
ing business.  He  was  married,  in  April,  1854, 
to  Miss  Catharine  Shock,  of  Seneca  Co.;  of  this 
there  were  five  children,  all  of  whom 


in  mnrnage. 


Saxony  April  13,  1832,  where  he  went  to  school  are  living— John.  Louisa.  Sarah,  Annie  K.  and 
until  he  was  14,  and  afterward  worked  with  his    Henry  ;   his  wife  died   Julv    H>,  1875,  and 

he  was  remarried.   Nov.  18.  1876.  to  Mrs. 


father  at  blacksmithing  for  two  years.  In  March. 
1848,  he  sailed  rrora  the  port  of  Bremen,  und, 
after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  landed  at  New  York 
on  May  6.  He  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  with 
his  father's  family  and  settled  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship, where  Mr.  Shoncrt  worked  on  the  farm  for 
one  year.  In  April,  1849,  he  came  to  Bucyrus 
and  learned  tanning  with  Aaron  Cary.  For 
eighteen  years  he  carried  on  business  for  him- 
self, and  now  has  a  half-interest  in  the  business 
with  Jacob  Haller.  He  early  developed  a  re 
markable  taste  for  music,  and  is  one  of.  if  not 
the  finest  musician  in  the  citv.  He  has  held 
several  city  offices,  and.  in  1875,  he  was  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  was  re-elected  in  1877. 
During  his  terms  of  office  he  has  shown  himself 


Elizabeth  Mevrs,  widow  of  the  late  Jacob 
Meyrs;  they  "have  two  children— Frederick 
and  Charles."  He  was,  at  one  time.  Trustee  of 
Texas  Township,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  council  for  twelve  vears.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  is  a  Trustee 
of  the  church  organization.  Ho  is  a  member 
of  Bucvrus  Lodge,  No.  139.  A.,  F.  &  A  M-j 
Ivanhoc*  Chapter.  R.  A.  M.;  and  Mansfield 
Commandcrv,  Knights  Templar. 

THEODORE  F.  SHOTWELL,  attorney  at 
law,  Bucvrus.  Theodore  F.  Shotwell  was  bom 
at  Walesville.  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y..  on  July  M, 
1851.  He  traces  his  ancestry  through  seven 
I  generations  back  to  the  first  settlement  m  >ew 


capable  and  energetic,  and  made  himself  deserv-    Jersey:  First— Abraham  Shotwell,  whose  name  ^ 
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appears  upon  tlie  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,  records,    ranked  among  the  best  of  bis  class  ;  held  the  i 
under  date  of  Feb.  19,  1665,  when  sixty-five    position  of  'Class  Poet,"  and  represented  the 
persons  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King    li  Phi  Kappa  Pi  "  society  at  it*  anniversary. 
Charles  the  II ;  his  name  stands  fourth  on  the    While  in  college,  he  supported  himself  by  teach- 
list.    Second — John   Shotwell,   who   married    ing  winters   and  working  during  vacations. 
Elizabeth  Burton  in  October,  1679,  and  died  at    Upon  leaving  college,  his  health  was  so  impaired 
Woodbridgc  in  1719.    Third— John  Shotwell,    he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  engage  in  literary  or 
who  married  Mary  Thorne  and  settled  at  Shot-    sedentary  employment ;  so  he  commenced  sell- 
well's  Landing,  now  Ilahway,  N.  J.    Fourth —    ing  Bibles,  and  he  met  with  such  extraordinary 
Samuel  Shotwell,  liorn  Oct.  :i0,  1723.  and  mar-    success  that  he  followed  the  business  for  several 
ricd  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.    Fifth — Caleb  Shot-    years,  selling  thousands  of  copies  in  the  coun- 
wcll.    Sixth — Joseph  Shotwell,  born  Feb.  27,    ties  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  selling  in  Crawford 
1789  ;  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of    Co.  alone  over  one  t  housand  Bibles,  aggregating 
Abel  and  Sarah  Dean  Randall,  and  was  the    in  value  over  $10,000.   In  1874,  he  commenced 
father  of  eleven  children.    Seventh — John  Max-    the  study  of  theology  in  Obwlin,  but,  his  ideas 
well  Shotwell,  born  Feb.  22,  1821,  at  Clifton    not  harmonizing  with  the  doctrines  taught  in 
Park.  N.  Y..  and  married  Salome  L.,  daughter  of    the  seminary,  he  left  Obcrlin,  and,  in  December, 
Oliver  and  Phojbe  Turpening  Stone,  Sept.  14,    1875.  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
1842.    He  is  the  father  of  three  children  ;  the    of  YVickham  &  Wildman,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  In 
oldest  is  Carlos  B.,  who  is  engaged  in  book-    the  spring  of  1876,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
keeping  in  a  commercial  house  in  Detroit,  Mich.,    and,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Mc- 
and  the  youngest,  William  E.,  is  a  student  in    Kinstry,  daughter  of  James  McKinstry,  Esq., 
Genesee  Valley  Seminary,  in  New  York.    The  1  they  were  married  on  Nov.  3  of  that  year, 
early  ancestors  of  Theodore  F.  were  Quakers,    He  continued  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  8. 
and  their  names  appear  frequently  on  the  old    R.  Harris,  of  Bucyrus,  and,  on  March  28, 1878, 
records  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  that  sect    he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  has  since  been 
His  immediate  ancestors  were  Baptists,  his    engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his 
father  for  twenty-five  years  being  a  clergyman    office  being  in  Rowse  Block,  Bucyrus.  In 
in  that  denomination,  and  now  residing  on  a    1879,  he  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Prose- 
farm  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.    In  early  life,  the    cuting  Attorney,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  was 
subject  of  this  sketch  manifested  very  studious    nominated  by  the  Citizens'  Convention  as  can- 
habits,  standing  at  the  head  of  all  his  classes    didate  for  Mayor,  but  declined  the  nomination.  • 
and  devouring  all  kinds  of  literature  that  came    He  is  now  Secretary  of  the  County  Republican 
into  his  hands.    At  the  age  of  12,  he  wrote  an    Central  Committee.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Indian  story  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,    Presbyterian  Church  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  never  published,    day  school.    He  has  two  children-  Charles 
He  manifested  a  special  fondness  for  mathe-    William,  born  May  22,  1878,  and  Becco,  May  1, 
matics.    His  father  had  promised  him  a  pres-  1S80. 

entof  a  silver  watch  if  he  would  finish  geometry  |      WILLIAM   STREMMEL,   Bucyrus.  This 
before?  he  was  15  years  old.    The  morning  of    gentleman,  who  has  figured  extensively  in  pub- 
July  29  came,  and  the  last  two  books  had  not    lie  life,  was  born  Dec.  2,  1846,  iu  Baltimore, 
been  looked  at.    Only  one  day  remained.    He    Md.,  and  is  the  son  of  Lewis  O.  and  Frede- 
6hut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  at  night  he    ricke  (Feiring)  Strcmmel ;  the  first  eight  years 
could  repeat  every  theorem,  draw  every  figure    of  Mr.  Stremmel's  life  were  spent  in  the  Monu- 
and  demonstrate  every  proposition  in  Davies'    mental  City,  where  he  received  the  rudiments 
Legendre.    He  obtained  the  watch,  but  in  less    of  his  education  ;  his  father  removed  to  Bucy- 

j  than  a  month  all  knowledge  of  the  last  two    rus  in  1854.  arriving  about  April  1  of  that 
books  had  vanished  from  bis  memory.  He  pre-    year ;  he  completed  his  education  in  the  public 
pared  himself  for  college  in  Genesee  Valley    schools  at  16  years  of  age,  and  then  entered 
Seminary,  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the    the  law  office  of  Judge  A.  Somers,  where 
Sophomore  class  of  Oberlin  College,  from  which    he  remained  as  a  student  until  he  had  attained  ! 
institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor    the  age  of  18  years  ;  he  then  took  a  course  in 
of  Arts  on  Aug.  7,  1872.    In  scholarship  he    the  commercial  school,  under  the  instruction  of 
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Prof.  RosscuU,  and  graduated  in  the  fall  of 
1867.    In  the  following  spring,  he  was  elected 
City  Clerk,  which  office  he  filled  acceptably  un- 
til 1869,  and,  in  the  election  of  that  year, 
he  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  that  office, 
and  was  also  Township  Clerk  until  1872; 
in  June  of  this  year,  he  was  nominated  for 
County  Recorder,  and  in  convention  received 
over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  vote  cast,  a  fact  j 
which  showed  plainly  Mr.  Stremmers  popular- 
ity  ;  he  was  elected,  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  Jan.  6,  1873 ;  after  serving  with 
eminent  satisfaction,  and  having  gained  a  sure 
hold  on  the  esteem  of  the  people,  he  was 
renominated  by  acclamation,  and  was  again 
elected,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  satisfactory,  until  1878 ; 
since  that  time,  he  has  been  Deputy  Recorder 
under  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  Mr. 
D.  0.  Castle ;  in  the  spring  of  1880,  he  was 
elected  City  Clerk  and  also  Clerk  of  Bucyrus 
Township,  the  duties  of  which  offices  he  is  at 
present  discharging  in  that  efficient  manner 
which  has  characterized  all  his  public  services. 
Mr.  Stremmel  was  married,  March  11,  1875,  to 
Catharine  Derfler,  of  Holmes  Township,  who 
still  lives  to  bless  his  pathway  through  life ; 
three  children  arc  the  blessings  of  this  union, 
the  eldest  being  Augusta  M.,  born  Nov.  3, 
1876  |  Lydia  A.,  Nov.  11,  1878,  and  Cora,  May 
10,  1880.    Mr.  Stremmel  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  having  been  con- 
firmed at  the  age  of  14,  in  this  city,  by  Rev. 
Eli  Keller.    He  has  been  identified  with  public 
life  since  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  and 
his  services  have  been  such  as  have  brought 
him  into  high  esteem  among  the  citizens  of 
both  city  and  county. 

HON.  GEORGE  SWENEY,  deceased,  whose 
portrait  appears  in  this  work,  was  born  Feb. 
22,  1796,  and  died  Oct  10,  1877,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age.  The  following  notice  is 
taken  from  an  obituary  published  in  the  Bucy- 
rus Journal :  Mr.  Sweney  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College,  in  Pennsylvania,  then  a  very 
prominent  institution,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  a 
cotemporary  and  competitor  for  forensic  honors 
with  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  others,  who 
were  afterward  elevated,  like  himself,  to  honor 
and  distinction  by  admiring  fellow-citizens. 
Oct  9,  1821,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Hetich, 
sister  of  the  late  Paul  I.  Hetich.  of  this  place, 


but  at  that  time  of  Franklin  Co.,  Pcnn.  This 
venerable  lady  survives  her  honored  h 


,n  the  79th  year  (1877)  of  her  age.   The  nuts 
of  this  union  were  a  family  of  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  still  survive-two  sons  and  Tour 
daughters.    In  1830,  he  removed  to  Bucyrus. 
where  he  has  continued  to  reside,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  years  (from  1853  to  185b)  spent 
at  Geneseo,  III    From  1838  to  1842  he  rep- 
resented this  district  iu  Congress.    At  tlJM 
time  this  was,  as  now,  the  Fourteenth  Dwtnc  . 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Seneca,  trawiom, 
Sandusky,  Hancock,  Wood  and  Ottawa.  Ho* 
satisfactorily  he  executed  his  trust  may  be. o> 
duced  from  the  following  resolution,  passed  at 
a  county  convention.  July  7,  1840: 
That  the  uniform  and  firm  support 
ing  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  Demo- 
critic  principles  and  measures  by  our  worth* 
fellow-citizen,  Hon.  George  Sweeney,  mente  ou 
decided  approbation."    When  in  Congress  be 
w^  cotemporary  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  Gen. 
Jatkson,  HLy  Clay,  Daniel  Webster  JotaC 
Calhoun  and  Amos  Kendall ;  also  with  Wj» 
Shannon,  Ben  Tappan  and  Wdta.JJ* 
of  Ohio.    But  the  honorable  g^lcman  wa- 
ripe  scholar  and  a  student,  and  the  turmo.  o 
public  life  was  distasteful  to  him.    At  th<^ 
therefore,  of  his  second  term,  he  declined  to  e 
andidate  for  renomination.  and  *^  >0 
John,  of  Seneca  u> 
CongresB.  he  h*8 

Hv"ed  a'quiet  and  retired  B^^te"^S 
devotinghimself  to  study  ,'^J«g£Z 
and  the  education  of  his, ch iWw*  JJJJJ - 
past  five  or  six  year*  of  bit  life,-  «" hflS 
mTre  and  more  deeply  into  to 
seldom  been  so  much  on  the  ,•  his 

sional  visit  to  the  store  being  the  JJJ  J 
outdoor  walks,  but.  although  no  ,ing 
ing,  he  has  remained  quietly  at  home,  * 
mostly  with  his  books  and  in  the  past  Ij  P*J 
son  he  was  tall,  handsome  and  d.g^  &n 
courteous  and  pleasing  address  intereBt- 
agreeable  companion,  overflowing  wiui 
£  conversation,  which  ever  ^"^^em- 
uable  information ;  and  he  w.  1  long  J be 
bercd  by  those  who  knew  im-J'^ 
cultivated  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Rebecca  H.  (Hetich)  Sweney.  widow 


cceded  by 
Since  his 


Hon 
with 


Henry  St 
Irawal  from 


George  Sweney,  was  born  in 
Penn.,  June  3,  1799,  and  is 


Chambersburg. 
a  daughter  of 


George  and  Martha  (Immel)  Hetich. 
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In  1812- 
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she  entered  boarding-school  at  Baltimore  Md 
and  was  present  at  the  confirmation  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon  :  at  the 
same  time,  the  hells  tolled  the  alarm  that  En- 
glish ships  were  in  the  bay.  but  they  proved  to 
be  American  shijw.    She  graduated  from  the 
Hay  ward  .Seminary  in  1817.    After  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Sweney,  they  lived  for  nine  years 
m  (rettyshurg.  Penn..  where  he  practiced  law 
successfully.    In  September,  1820.  they  started 
in  a  carriage,  and  came  through  to  Bueyrus 
being  twenty  two  days  on  the  road  loon 
their  arrival,  they  tried  i„  vain,  for  a  time  to 
rent  a  house,  or  even  a  room.    At  last  they 
round  a  vacant  cabin  near  where  the  Infirmary 
now  stands,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  He 
bought  80  acres  of  land  near  town,  upon  which 
he  fitted  up  a  house.    He  hart  previously  en- 
tered 200  acres  in  Whetstone  Township  hut 
was  persuaded  to  move  into  town.    He  built  a 
bnek  house,  probably  the  second  in  town  \o 
chairs  could  be  bought  near  by,  and  he  ordered 
a  lot  from  r  rederiektown.    Mrs.  Sweney  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  at 
the  present  writing,  are  living-Charles  E..  a 
merchant  at  (Jeneseo,  III.;   Bebecca  A.,  wife 

or  Si  t  c'^T:  °f  Bu,-vr,,s  :  Cj,rric  L) 
ot  BUM  L.  St.  John,  a  cotton  merchant  at  Pick- 
ens Station,  Holmes  Co..  Miss.  ;  Paul  \  livery- 
man at  fJei.eseo.  III. :  Augusta  M  ,  wife  of  Jo- 
?f  I  J Sw>Tart-  of  Bowling  (  Jn  en.  Ohio  ;  Lot- 
tie lv  HofTman,  deceased  (see  sketch  of  John 
Hoffman)  ;  Martha  C.  deceased,  wife  of  K  R 
Kearsley  ;  one  son.  Oeorge  A  ,  is  dead. 

FREDERICK  M.  SWINGLY;  P.O.  Bucvrus; 
is  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Frederick  and  Mar* 
(Denman)Sw.ngly,  and  was  born  in  Bucvrus. 
March  |7  1846.  He  attended  the  BucVrns 
Union  Schools  until  16  years  of  age.  when  he 
enhsted  in  the  Wlith  0.  V.  I.,  and  served  for  i 
three  months  under  Col.  Barnabas  Burns,  when  1 
he  enlisted  in  the  fSOth  0.  V.  I.,  and  served  I 

e!Hg  *!?  Jar  The  60th  Ohio  formed  a  part 
of  the  old  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  Mr.  Swi'igly 
participated  in  all  those  decisive  battles  which 
gave  that  shattered  legion  a  renown  which  is 
scarcely  excelled  in  the  annals  of  warfare 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  by  his 
ga  ant  and  orderly  conduct  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Adjutant,  In  1865.  he  returned  to  Bueyrus, 
and  for  some  time  was  copyist  in  the  Recorder's 
office,  and  subsequent  to  this  became  Deputy 
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Auditor  under  Samuel  Hoyt.  for  three  years 

>v  imam  .M.  Scrogg*  during  his  term.    In  1 873 
he  was  elated  to  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Craw-' 
ortl  Co.  by  a  large  majority,  and  after  serving 
wo  years,  received  a  unanimous  nomination^ 
and  was  W  etected  to  the  same  office  in  1875. 
.Nnce  W77,  he  has  been  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Expenditures  and  Library,  in  the 
;cai'OI!al  ,Iotlse  of  Representatives.    Nov  23 
8,3.  he  was  married  at  Tipton.  Iowa,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Oerbenck.    Three  children  have  l.een 
horn  of  this  union,  named  as  follows— Cny  D 
Nellie  (i.  and  Mary  3  ' 

NATHANIEL  STEEN;  P.O.  Bucyru.;  is 
a  son  of  Jolm  and  Mary  ,|»avis)  Stcen.  who 
resided  in  Liberty  Township,  this  county  at 
his  birth,  which  occurred  Oct.  7.  ]834  '  He 
spent  his  youth  on  the  farm,  and,  in  the  mean- 
i  time,  rec.-iv.ng  such  an  education  as  boys  were 
[  tble  to  acquire  from  the  schools  held  in"  the  old 
log  sehoolhouses  of  that  time,  his  hooks  being 
the  speller  and  English  Reader.    He  left  his 
father  s  house  at  10  years  of  age,  and  bcnin 
working  by  the  month,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  24  years  of  age.    His  marriage  occurred 
at  that  time.  Sept.  22.  1H5S,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
I  eterman.  of  Liberty  Township.    This  union 
not  iM'ing  blessed  with  issue,  they  have  adopted 
a  .laughter-  Ella  Finnegan.    Subsequent  to 
his  marriage,  he  labored  by  the  day  for  about 
one  year  ;  then  engaged  in  the  butchering  bus- 
iness with  David  Crum.    In  October,  1862.  he 
went  into  the  army,  serving  ten  months  in  Co. 
C,  40th  O.  V.  I.,  and  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  in   1863,  returning 
to  Bucvrus  and  engaging  again  in  the  butcher- 
|  mg  business,  which  he  followed,  with  other 
I  parties,  until  September,  1867,  when  he  became 
I  proprietor  of  a  meat  market,  continuing  the 
I  business  until  July,  1880.  meeting  with  success, 
and  accumulating  some  valuable  property.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Ivanhoe  Chapter,  R  A 
M  .  of  Bueyrus  ;  also,  of  La  Salle  Lodge  I.  <) 
O.  F.    He  is  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
10  his  political  belief  a  Democrat.    His  father 
was  a  native  of  '  auld  Ireland."  emigrating  to 
this  country  when  but  12  years  of  age.  and"aft- 
erward  learning  the  carpenter  s  trade.  Having 
attained  his  majority,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Davis,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn..  and  migrated 
to  Crawford  Co.  in  the  year  1827,  which  was 
also  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Peter- 
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man  family.  He  raised  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  arc  living — John,  a  black- 
smith, in  Hancock  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Joseph,  a  farmer 
in  Liberty  Township,  this  county  ;  James,  an 
agriculturist  in  Hancock  Co.,  also,  Nathaniel 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  youngest  of 
the  family  now  living.  The  father  died  in 
April,  1875,  aged  95  years  ;  the  mother,  May 
8,  1876,  aged  86  years.  When  they  landed  in 
this  county,  their  earthly  possessions  amounted 
to  $100,  which  they  invested  in  a  piece  of 
heavily  wooded  land,  the  improvement  of  which 
made  their  early  settlement  in  this  couuty  a 
life  of  hardship  and  much  suffering. 

WILLIAM  B.  TOBIAS,  retired  farmer;  P. 
0.  Bucyrus;  was  born  Oct.  I,  1815,  near  Car- 
lisle, Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  and  is  a  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Clouse)  Tobias.  He  lived 
on  a  farm  until  fifteen  years  old,  receiving  but 


militia  destroyed  his  stock  without  scruple, 
taking  all  but  six  horses.   He  is  a  member  of 
St  Paul's  English  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Democrat  in  politics. 

JAMES  C.  TOBIAS,  attorney  at  law,  Bncy- 
rus ;  is  a  son  of  William  B.  and  Catharine 
(Mills)  Tobias  ;  born  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1856,  in  Greencastle,  Penn.  When  but  8  years 
old.  his  father  moved  to  a  farm  near  bulpbur 
Springs,  this  county.  Here  he  lived  and  la- 
bored until  16,  when  he  attended  the  Cold  Hun 
Academy  oue  term,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1ST-, 
entered  Oberlin  College,  where  he  studied  until 
the  following  September,  when  he  entered  toe 
Mt.  Union  College,  remaining  there  about  tfcrcc 
years.  During  this  period,  he  taught  school  m 
winter,  thereby  paying  his  own  way  in  college. 
In  the  winter  "of  1876-77.  he  began  the  sua) 


of  law.  entering  the  law  office  of  Jinley  & 
three  months'  schooling,  and  that  at  a  night    gart  in  the  following  April.    He  was  adm.twa 
school.    He  then  went  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  i  to  the  bar  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  July  ;-1.8'3-  ' 


apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker  to  learn  the 
trade,  and  served  four  and  a  half  years  with  a 
man  named  George  Spangler.   He  worked  about 
six  months,  after  his  time  was  up,  as  a  journey- 
man, and  went  to  Greencastle,  Penn.,  about  the 
year  1836,  where  he  started  a  shop,  working  at 
his  trade  until  about  1849.    His  health  failed, 
uud  he  closed  his  shop  and  rented  a  farm  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  farmed  until 
1864,  and  then  came  to  this  county,  locating  in 
Liberty  Township.    Here  he  lived  some  four 
years,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Holmes 
Township,  and  farmed  there  until  1877,  when 
he  sold  his  farm  there,  of  70  acres,  and  removed 
to  Bucyrus,  where  he  purchased  a  handsome 
property  on  Sandusky  avenue.     He  married, 
Feb.  11,  1841.  Miss  Catharine  Mills,  a  native  of 
Greencastle,  Penn.    He  has  six  children  living, 
and  two  dead — William  F.,  a  farmer  in  Ashland 
Co.;  Jane  C.  wife  of  John  Richardson,  of 
Holmes  Township ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  A.  J. 
Richards,  of  Bucyrus ;   John  L.,  at  home ; 
James  C.  (see  sketch) ;  and  Daniel  M.,  of  Bu- 
cyrus.   Mr.  Tobias  began  the  world  without 
any  superfluous  wealth,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  8  years  old,  leaving  him  to  tight  his 
battles  as  best  he  could.    By  energy  and  indus- 
try, he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  property. 
When  the  late  war  broke  out,  he  lived  four 
miles  from  the  Maryland  line,  and  the  army  of 
Gen.  Lee  marched  through  his  farm  aud  de- 
stroyed much  of  his  property.     The  State 


has  since  practiced  in  the  courts  of  this  count) 
and  is  located  at  present  in  Malic  s  IM£ 
where  ho  is  doiug  a  large  commercial  ana  in- 
surance business.  Mr.  Tobias  is  a  V**^ 
and  did  efficient  sen-ice  as  Secretary  oi  «■ 
Hancock  and  English  Club  of  Bucyrus_  Od 
Sept.  24.  1879,  he  was  married  to  Mi»  Anna. 
J.  Monnett,  daughter  of  Abraham  Mo.me  . 
He  and  his  wife  are  both  consistent  members  m 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  BUC>TU* 

CHARLES  W.  TIMANUS,  deceased;  **» 
the  second  son  of  William  and  Harriet  tj*™2 
Timanus.  His  father  was  born  in  MUWto 
Md.,  and  learned  the  trade  of  miller.  Hcume 
to  Mansfield.  Ohio,  in  about  1829,  where  J* 


lived  unli 
Gileud, 


1834,  moving  in  that  year 


to  Mt 


and  there  resided  for  ten  years,  whe 
he  came  to  Bucyrus,  probably  in  1 


in;  enure  i«  wuu_yi«o,  f — j  .  ., 

resided  in  Bucyrus  except  five  year*  spj* 1 
Missouri,  until  his  death,  in  1877.   He  had  » 
family  of  eight,  all  deceased  but  two  d««h*J*J 
-Mrs.  Miller,  of  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Lowry ,  uj 
West  Virginia.    The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born  Feb.  13.  1845,  in  Bucyrus,  Olno-  • 
spent  his  early  life  in  the  village  gP«!*JV 
the  family  to  Missouri  in  1856.  They 
Missouri  until  1861,  when  the  family  rem** 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  remained  only  a 
months,  when  thev  returned  to  Bucyrus. 
iug  this  period  young  Timanus  received  a  s  £ 
common-school  education,  and,  when  o n 
years  old,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  Co.  t. 
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86th  O.  V  I.     He  served  about  three  years 
coming  to  Bucyrus  at  the  ohm  of  the  w«r  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  George 
Myers,  where  he  remained  until  about  1868 
He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
Kimmel.     They  bought  out  Bowers  &  Kefer 
grocers,  and  for  two  years  ,li,|  .  prosperous' 
business  both  in  groceries  and  fruits,  which 
they  shipped  South.     [„  JR72.  Mr.  Timanus 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Kimmel.  ami  in- 
ai.gurat.Hl  the  '  cash  system."  being  the  first 
merchant  of  Bucyrus  who  adopted  it  The 
measure  proved  a  success.    He  built  up  a  large 
trade  ,n  the  grocery  and  dry  goods  business 
contmu.ng  until  1874.  when  he  sold  out  to  J. 
.   *wher  *  B™    His  next  venture  was  buy- 
ing and  sh.pping  hay.  which  was  attended  with 
such  inconveniences  that  he  abandoned  it.  In 
UOOt  1875,  he  nought  a  tract  of  timln-r  land 
west  of  Bucyrus.  and  removed  the  timber, 
which  his  industry  converted  into  lumber  In 
two  winters  he  had  the  timl>er  removed,  and 
sold  he  land  and  bought  another  larger  tract 
on  the  Nevada   mm  I.  realizing  a  handsome 
profit  from  the  timber.     I„  February.  1879 
Mr.  rimanns,  in  company  with  Rlias  IMair,  of 
Bucyrus,  purchased  835  acres  of  heavy  timber 
and,  near  Inwood,  Marshall  (V...  [ml  During 
the  winter  betook  two  large  sawmills  there, 
and  put  the  heavy  machinery  in  order.  He 
built  boarding-houses  for  his'men.  and  was  al- 
most ready  for  sawing.    While  drawing  a  large 
stump  which  obstructed  one  of  the  passage- 
ways, Mr.  T.manus  was  aiding  and  directing 
his  men,  when  the  main  bolt  which  fastened 
three  large  upright  pieces  together,  broke,  and 
these  p.cees  fell,  crushing  Mr.  Timanus  to  the 
earth  and  when  they  were  removed  he  was  1 
found  to  be  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down, 
in  is  sad  event  occurred  March  24  1879  He 
showed  remarkable  courage  and  fortitude  dur  1 
mg  th.s  trying  ordeal,  and  while  lying  on  his 

where  he  died  May  8,  1879.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  activity  and  energy,  and  had  a  host  of 

kn?-8'  e  In,  ^  hG  PUroh«»d  27  acres  of 
»«nd  in  south  Bucyrus,  and  after  selling  the 
residence  now  occupied  by  I).  C.  Cahill.  laid 
out  seventy-sixtewn  lots,  which  is  known  as 
Omanus  Addition  to  Bucyrus.  By  his  own 
eflbrtsin  after -life  he  acquired  a  go^  educa- 
tion, and  although  starting   in  life  without 


capital,  he  was  succ-ssful  and  aided  in  the 
support  of  his  father  s  family  for  several  years 

M-lr  T  -.-'i,,187  •  he  Bnitod  in  marriage  with 
MiU  Lib  Plants,  daughter  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
Hants,  of  Bucyrus.  One  child  was  l,orn  of 
this  marriage,  named  Claudie,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor. 

WILLIAM  VOLLRATH  was  born  Aug.  2 
1842.  in  Stadtilm,  Germany,   and   came"  to 
America  in  his  6th  year.    lie  attended  school 
until  he  was  13.  and  assisted  in  the  planing- 
mill  until  he  became  partner,  making  a  visit  to 
his  native  land  in  186t5     He  worked  in  the 
planing  mill  until  he  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  father  and  became  a  partner.    He  was  mar- 
ried Jan.  18.  1877,  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hine.  of 
Wooster,  Ohio  ;  they  have  one  child,  Gertrude. 
He  is  a  member  of  Bucyrus  (jodge.  No.  139,  p. 
&  A.  M  ,  and  of  Ivanhoe  Chapter,  No.  IT*  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons ;  he  is  also  a  memlier  of 
La  Salle  Lodge.  No.  51.  and  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, Council,  No.  1 5.    The  father.  Gottlcib  L. 
Vollrath.  whose  sons  are  prominently  men- 
tioned in  this   work,  was  born  in  Stadtilm 
Sept.  29,  1804.  and  received  a  good  education. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  making,  and. 
at  the  age  of  23,  married  Frederike  Meissner.of 
the  same  town  ;  of  this  marriage  there  were 
twelve  children,  six  of  whom  are  living  in  Bu- 
cyrus   Albert,  Charles.  Helma(wift>or Christian 
Renkert).  Theresa  Blicke  (wife of  Frank  Blicke), 
Frederick  A.  and  William.    Mr.  Vollrath  was  a 
very  skillful  workman  and  was  active  in  busi- 
ness until  1*75.    The  mother  died  Aug  24 
1875.    Mr.  Vollrath  built  a  house  when  he 
j  first  came  to  this  town,  and  has  lived  in  it  ever 
since.    The  family  is  one  of  intelligence  nod 
enterprise,  and  they  are  valuable  citizens,  of 
whom  Bucvrus  should  be  proud. 

CHARLES  VOLLRATH.  manufacturer.  Bu- 
cyrus ;  was  born  May  lti.  1835,  in  Saxony.  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  son  of  Gottleib  and  Frederick* 
(Meissner)  Votlrath.    He  attended  School  seven 
years,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  father's  ! 
family.    They  came  to  Rochester.  N.  V.,  where 
they  lived  one  year,  and,  in  May,  1849,  came 
to  Bucvrus.  and  were  at  the  time  in  moderate 
circumstances.    Our  subject  began  learning  the 
carpenter's  trade  upon  his  arrival  with  his  father 
and  brother,  and  followed  the  business  until 
1855.    He  then  received  an  interest  in  the  plan- 
ing mills  which  were  established  in  that  year. 
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The  firm  name  was,  at  first,  G.,  A.  &  C.  Voll- 
rath, consisting  of  the  father  ami  two  sous  ; 
but,  in  13(57,  William  Voll rath  purchased  the 
share  of  the  father,  and  the  firm  is  now  Vollrath 
Bros.,  the  brothers  being  Albert,  Charles  and 
William.  In  18b'8.  they  erected  the  present 
brick  building  of  three  stories,  and  are  doing 
an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  flooring  and  siding ;  also 
dealing  in  lumber,  shingles  and  laths.  Their 
yards  occupy  over  an  acre  of  land,  and  they 
employ  about  twenty  hands.  March  23.  1858, 
Mr.  Vollrath  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hocker. 
of  Bucvrus.  She  is  a  native  of  Baden,  and  was 
born  iii  June.  1831 .  Five  children  of  this  mar- 
riage are  living — Edward  C,  Lvdia,  Eva  E., 
Marly  M.  and  Elly  C.  Louis  Otto  and  Alex- 
ander A.  are  deceased.  The  wife  and  family 
are  members  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  member  of 
La  Salle  Lodge.  N'o.  51.  L  0.  0.  F. ;  also  a 
Knight  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum. 

ALBERT  VOLLRATH,  manufacturer,  Bu- 
cyrus ;  was  born  Jan.  31,  1830,  in  Stadtilm, 
Germany,  and  attended  school  from  his  Gth  to 
his  1  -1  tli  year.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father 
for  three  years,  learning  the  trade  of  cabiuet- 
making.  and  was  a  journeyman  three  years 
longer,  when  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  worked 
for  Stoll  &  Kneeht  for  one  year,  and  then  com- 
menced building  by  contract  until  1855.  when 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  planing  mill.  He 
was  married.  May  27,  185U.  to  Miss  Catharine 
Mader,  of  Bucvrus.  She  was  born  in  Wurtein- 
berg,  Germany.  March  17,  1835,  and  came  with 
her  parents  to  this  country  in  1852.  They  have 
four  children  living  -Theresa,  Louisa.  Mclinka 
and  Caroline,  William  is  deceased.  Mr.  Voll- 
rath is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  in  18U3.  His  family  are  all 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  La  Salle  Lodge,  No. 
139,  1.  O.  O.  P.,  and  of  the  Koval  Arcanum. 

WILLIAM  S.  WILLIAMS"  retired,  Buey- 
rus;  a  son  of  Mordecai  and  Sarah  (Smart)  Will- 
iams, was  born  February  2ti.  1802.  in  Fairfield 
Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Richland  Co.  Only  three  or  four 
families  then  lived  iu  Monroe  Township  ;  in  the 
fall  of  181 4  there  were  but  a  few  roads  and 
trails  through  the  county.    There  he  grew  to 


manhood,  farming,  clearing  land  and  improving 
it.    Went  to  school  but  little,  as  there  were  no 
schools  for  a  number  of  years,  but  studied  at 
home.  He  was  married  Sept.  2, 1824,  to  Martha 
Cuuuingham,  who  was  born  at  Beaver.  Pena, 
Dec.  15,  1802  ;  nine  children  were  the  result  or 
this  union,  five  of  whom  are  living-Sarah, 
diet!  in  infancy  ,  Jane,  now  wife  of  Elbert  Kacy. 
of  Henry  Co.;  Nancy  died  April  a.  18,  J.  was 
the  wife  of  Norman  Tucker,  a  lawyer  of  Lima 
Ohio;  Margaret,  wife  of  Josiah  Galbnutu  of 
Henry  Co.;  James,  now  of  Buoyrus  ;  JosepM 
tanner  of  Putnam  Co.:  William  N..  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  is  buried  in  U* 
National  Cemetery  there;  Thomas  J.  a  tanner 
of  this  township  ;  Isaac  was  wounded  at  Mur- 
freeslwro,  and  thrown  into  Libby  Prison,  and 
by  an  accident  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
bridge  near  there  he  was  disahled  and  AIM  » 
the  National  Home  at  Dayton,  where  he  lies 
buried.    His  wife  died  March  12.  181.8.  and  be 
married  a  second  time,  June  29 .18. 1.  to  Mr* 
Mary  J.  Flight,  or  Bucvrus.     Mr.  UiU»m> 
fanned  in  Richland  Co.,  where  he  owned  e.gh  > 
acres  of  land,  until  1854.  handling  timber  in 
the  meantime  extensively.    In  September  of 
this  year,  be  moved  his  family  to  this  township, 
where  he  bought  thirty-seven  acres  with  a  «a 
mill  on  it:  he  now  owns  sixty-eight  acres  M 
ran  the  saw-mill  twelve  years,  during  wMCj 
time  he  sawed  large  lots  of  lumber.  He  irtiwj 
from  active  life  in  January,  1879, 
Bucvrus ;  although  nearly  79  years  olo\De  . 
very"  active  and  industrious,  has  always  been  * 
hard  working  man.    At  the  age  ot  24  yean,  > 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  atocn 
he  has  ever  since  been  a  faithful  member  has 
been  an  Elder  of  the  church,  and  a 
the  session,  and  has  always  taken  an  actiu  " 
tercst  in  Sabbath  schools.    He  was  an  W» 
Line  Whig,  and.  after  the  organization  of  ui. 
Republican  party,  has  acted  with  it. 

CHRISTIAN    WISMAN.    Bucyn.s  WM 
born  in  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co  . 
15,  1827.    He  is  the  son  of  Fred** 
beth  (Hcinlen)  Wisman.  both  natives  Of  » 
tcmherg.  Germany,  from  which  OOOnW  »  ■ 
came  when  children.    They  were  inarne.  » 
Pennsylvania,  and  resided  there  un  t> l'  J  tf 
nioval*  to  Crawford  Co..  in  1828.     JUc  fctb * 
was  a  wagon-maker,  but  after  hc^^me  toia^ 
county  devoted  his  time  to  farming  < 
an  industrious  man  and  much  loved  by 
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neighbors  and  acquaintances.    His  wife  died 
some  fifteen  years  after  their  coming  to  the 
county,  and  he  Feb.  18,  1867.    They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  yet 
living.    Christian's  youth  and  early  manhood 
were  passed  in  assisting  his  father  upon  the 
larm.    His  education  was  obtained  in  the  log 
Bchoolhouses  of  that  early  day.   He  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Conkle  Oct. 
14.  1850.    She  was  born  in  Columbiana  Co 
Ohio.  Sept.  30, 1 830.   Three  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  viz.,  Adam  J.,  living,  and  Eliza- 
beth and  Amanda,  deceased.     Mr.  Wisman 
owns  a  well-improved  farm  of  171  acres  nicely 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sandusky 
River.    He  started  in  life  with  nothing  but  a 
stout  heart  and  willing  hands,  and  by  frugality 
and  industry  has  placed  himself  in  good  cir- 
cumstances    He  is  a  Democrat  and  a  gentle- 
man, whose  integrity  has  won  for  him  the  con- 
u"T«  "nd,<!8Uiem  of      neighbors  and  friends. 
>V  S.  \\  ELSH.  proprietor  of  Western  House 
Bucyrus;  a  son  of  Mannington  and  Annie 
(Comstoek)  Welsh,  was  bora  June  15  1851  in 
Wyandot  Co.,  Ohio.    He  llred  on  a  farm  until 
18*0.  receiving  a  common-school  education 
In  the  fall  of  (hat  year  (in  September),  he  en- 
tered the  Freshman  Class  at  Bethany  College 


J 


where  he  remained  two  years,  then  returned  to 
Wyandot  County  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
Pursuits  for  three  years,  when  he  removed  to 
J-ittlc  Sandusky,  and  was  employed  there  one 
and  a  half  years.    In  1873,  he  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies   with  stock,  visiting   Eastern  cities, 
rhe  latter  part  of  1873  and  1874  was  spent  in 
Indiana,  handling,  feeding  and  shipping  stock 
In  May,  1880.  he  leased  the  Western  House,  at 
Bucyrus.  which  has  been  newly  refitted  and  re- 
furnished.   It  is  two  stories  high,  has  thirty- 
five  large  and  commodious  rooms  for  guests  ; 
fine  sample  rooms  on  first  floor ;  large,  cheerful 
dining-room,  ami  a  table  that  is  first  class  in 
every  respect.    The  famous  sulphur  pump  is 
just  in  front  of  the  house,  the  water  of  which 
well  known  far  nod  wide.    Every  attention 
is  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  "of  gnash 
August  28.  1874.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida 
Uurks  of  Nevada,  Ohio,  by  which  uuion  he  has 
two  children -Frankie  and  Tressie.    He  has 
always  been  a  Democrat.    His  father  was  born 
m  Virginia,  in  1816.  and  his  mother  in  New 
vork  Mate,  and  about  the  year  1817,  they 
came  to  Wyandot  County,  being  one  of  the 


very  first  white  families  who  settled  in  that 
county,  and  were  familiar  with  all  the  shades 
of  Indian  life.  They  settled  on  the  banks  of 
Sandusky  Creek,  at  the  point  where  Little 
Wyandot  now  stands,  being  the  first  white  set- 
tlers in  that  vicinity.  Our  subject's  father  was 
a  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  He  had  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter— William,  a  farmer 
of  Wyandot  Co. ;  W.  S..  our  subject ;  Charles, 
a  farmer;  Frederick  and  Alice 

CHRISTOPHER    WALTHER,  contractor 
and  builder,  Bucyrus.  oldest  sou  of  Christo- 
pher and  Elizabeth  (Doll)  Walther,  was  born 
June  16,  1833,  in  Baden,  county  of  Durlach 
Germany,  where  he  went  to  school  until  12 
years  old,  wheu  his  parents  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  at  New  York  July  1,  1845. 
1  They  came  at  once  to  Sandusky  City,  where  an 
uncle  of  our  subject  lived,  and  here  they  re- 
mained until  September,  when  they  came  to 
Crawford  County,  settling  on  the  Broken  Sword, 
in  Liberty  Township,  where  the  father  bought 
50  acres  of  land  and  engaged  in  farming  with 
good  success.    Until   18.  young  Christopher 
aided  his  father  on  the  farm,  when  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  with 
Michael  Lutz.    He  worked  over  three  years, 
only  receiving  *1U0.    Dec.  4,  185!).  he  married 
Margaret  Schuler,  of  Bucyrus.  Ohio.    Of  their 
uuion    five  children  are  liviug—  Annette  C,  , 
Frank  A  ,  Frederick  E.,  Lena  C.  and  Lizzie  E.  [ 
Two  children  died  in  infancy.    Mrs.  Walther 
is  a  daughter  of  Frederick  *  and  Eve  (Stoll) 
Schuler.    Her  father  was  a  native  of  Baden, 
Germany,  who  came  to  New  York,  1832,  where 
he  married  Miss  Eve  Stoll,  August,  1837.  In 
September.  1838,  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  where 
he,  for  many  years,  followed  the  trade  of  shoe- 
maker.   Her  parents  are  still  living  iu  Bucyrus, 
and  are  among  the  few  who  still  live  to  recall 
the  struggles  of  pioneer  times.    After  complet- 
ing his  trade,  our  subject  went  to  Fayette  Co., 
Iowa  in  1856,  where  he  worked  as  journeyman 
and  contractor  until  1859,  when  he  made  a  trip 
to  Bucyrus,  returning  with  his  wife  iu  the  same 
year.    They  lived  in  Iowa  until  1861,  when  he 
returned  to  Bucyrus  and  located  permanently. 
In  the  same  year,  he  began  taking  contracts  and 
has  since  employed  from  six  to  eight  men.  He 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  first-class 
workman,  having  put  up  some  of  the  largest 
public  buildings  and  private  residences  in  the 
city,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Union 
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School  building,  which  he  erected  in  1867-68. 
Mr.  Walther  began  life  without  capital,  and 
has,  by  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, raised  himself  and  family  into  comforta- 
ble circumstances.  He  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  which 
he  has  served  as  Trustee  and  other  offices.  He 
is  a  Democrat.  His  parents  were  both  natives 
of  Baden,  where  they  were  married,  about  1 830, 
and  settled  in  Liberty  Township  of  this  county 
in  1845.  They  raised  five  children— whose 
names  were  Christopher.  Magdalcna,  Philip  J., 
Caroline  and  Henrv.  The  father  died  Aug.  14, 
1879,  and  the  mother  died  Sept.  9,  1873. 

LUDWIG  WEBER,  grocer  and  express 
agent,  Bucyrus;  is  the  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Annie  (Fritt)  Weber,  and  was  born  Aug.  18, 
1821,  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.  He  was  raised 
on  a  farm  until  his  16th  year,  when  he  went  to 
Lexington,  Ohio,  to  learn  tailoring,  and  was 
there  four  years.  He  next  went  to  Ontario, 
Richland  Co.,  and  there  lived  until  1S50,  hav- 
ing worked  at  his  trade  until  two  years  previous 
to  this  date,  and  also  carried  on  the  Ontario 
House.  He  went  to  California  by  the  overland 
route,  the  trip  occupying  ninety-two  days.  He 
met  with  varying  success,  and  returned  in  1852. 
The  following  year,  he  removed  his  family  to 
Crestline,  and  there  he  embarked  in  the  grocery 
business,  continuing  for  eight  years  with  good 
success.  He  then  removed  to  a  farm  near  there, 
and,  for  eight  years  following,  he  tilled  the  soil. 
In  1872,  he  sold  his  farm  and  came  to  Bucyrus, 
where  he  opened  a  grocery  and  became  agent 
for  the  Adams  Express  Co.  His  business  is 
nourishing,  and  he  is  one  of  the  first  grocers  in 
the  town  in  point  of  business.  During  Pierce's 
administration,  Mr.  Weber  was  Postmaster  of 
Ontario.  lie  was  also  for  three  terms  Trustee 
of  Jackson  Township.  He  was  married  May 
30,  1844,  to  Jerusha  J.  Martin,  of  Martin's 
Mills,  Ohio ;  of  this  union,  eight  children  are 
living,  two  having  died  when  young.  Those  liv- 
ing are  Aveline  A.,  wife  of*A.  M.  Pinney.  of 
Chicago  ;  Ellen  V.,  wife  of  Engineer  FiUsitn- 
mons,  of  Allegheny,  Penn.;  Flora  G.,  wife  of  C. 
D.  Sheffler,  conductor,  Chicago  •  Cora,  wife  of 
F.  1).  Mann,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Harry  L.,  County  Surveyor ;  Madge 
B.,  Mcttic  and  Jennie  at  home. 

HARRY  L.  WEBER,  County  Surveyor,  Bu- 
cyrus ;  is  the  son  of  Ludwig  and  Jennie  (Mar- 
tin) Weber,  and  was  bom  July  16,  1856,  in 


Crestline,  Ohio.  Until  his  8th  year  he  lived  on 
a  farm.  He  attended  school  in  Bucyrus  in 
1871 ;  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  attended  school 
here.  After  leaving  school  he  went  into  the  j 
employ  of  Adams  Express  Co.,  as  assistant 
agent  April  8,  1879,  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Frank  L.  Plants.  In  October  follow- 
ing, he  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  and  ran 
ahead  of  his  ticket,  handsomely.  He  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Jan.  5,  1880. 
being  but  23  years  of  age.  On  April  8,  1S&Q. 
he  was  married  to  Flora  Hoover,  of  Bucyrus. 
Mr.  Weber  is  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talent,  and  is,  indeed,  a  rising  young  man,  of 
whom  much  will  yet  be  expected  should  life  be 
spared  him. 

ANSON  WICKn  AM,  attorney  at  law,  Bucy- 
rus ;  is  the  son  of  Williard  and  Phoebe  (Penning- 
ton) Wickham,  and  was  born  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship June  19,  1850.  He  spent  the  first  lb 
years  of  his  existence  on  a  farm  and  in  aUenci 
ance  upon  district  school,  when  he  entered  me 
union  schools  of  Bucyrus.  He  taught  seven 
terms  during  the  time  he  was  receiving  his  ed- 
ucation. He  entered  Otterbein  University,  at 
Westerville.  in  the  spring  of  18G7,  and  gradu- 
ated in  May,  1873.  In  August  of  that  year  he 
came  to  Bucyrus  and  commenced  the  sted)  oi 
law,  with  Scott  &  Harris,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  Sept.  17.  1875.  Since  that  time  he 
has  become  noted  as  a  rising  young  lawyer,  be- 
ing especially  successful  in  criminal  cases,  ne 
was  appointed  School  Examiner  in  1*74,  ana 
held  the  office  two  vears. 

WILLIAM  WISE,  furniture  dealer  and  un- 
dertaker. Bucyrus  ;  is  the  sou  of  George _nna 
Charlotte  (Moore)  Wise,  and  was  l>orn  in  *  air- 
field Co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  1,  1824.  The  first  eight- 
een vears  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm,  *a 
riedVith  a  short  season  of  schooling  in  the  win- 
ters. His  parents  removed  here  when  he  was  ageu 
10  years.  When  18  vears  of  age.  he  commenced 
to  learn  the  cabinetmaker  s  trade  with  U  no*- 
enstine,  his  apprenticeship  lasting  three  year* 
He  afterward  spent  one  year  working  at  n» 
trade,  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Returning  iroro 
thence  he  formed  a  partnership  with  HW"j 
stine,  which  lasted  some  twelve  years.  At  to 
time  the  subject  of  our  sketch  commenced  in 
business  for  himself  at  his  present  place j« 
Main  street,  and  has  been  there  since  1W» 
He  has  now  a  large  stock  of  furniture,  ana 
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makes  a  specialty  of  undertaking,  in  which 
department  he  has  had  twenty-live  years'  expe- 
rience.   He  was  married,  July  4.  1850,  to  Eliza 
.   warclorf.  of  Bucyrus.    Of  this  marriage 
nine  chil.Ir<Mi  are  living  -Mattie.  wife  „f  Rev 
George  Hcindle.  of  Belleville,  Ohio  ;  Rebecca 
at  home;  Elizabeth,  .John  Presslev.  William  H.. 
Millie  R  .  t.eorge  L .  Frederick  A.  and  Joseph 
U     Mr  V\  ise  was  a  Frce-Soiler  and  is  now  a 
stanch  Republican  in  politics.    He  is  u  mem- 
ber of  St.  Pa.,1'8  English  Lutheran  Church,  and 

I  for  thirty  years  has           the  choir  of  that 

|  yiureli.  serving  also  as  one  of  its  Deacon- 
I  P«rcnts  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania  His 
rather  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade",  but  in  later 
years  followed  farming.  '  He  came  here  in 
18.M.  and  tor  one  year  was  a  resident  on  Bro- 
Ken  Sword.  He  then  removed  south  of  town 
some  three  miles,  and  lived  there  till  ixr,;{  dy-  ' 

\n3.^u  >i,ar»  lttter  his  w'fc  (wing  died  in 
l*.">H.  hey  reared  eight  children  to  man- 
hoc  n I  an.  1  were  conscientious  Christians  and 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

R   K.  WARNER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  U.rn  April  8.  1825,  in  Lycoming  Co  .  I'enn 
and  is  the  so,,  of  Benjamin  and  Man  (Walton) 
>Varner.    He  was  about  2  years  old'  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Whetstone  Township  this 
county,  being  among  the  first  settlers.  Here 
no  was  raised  among  the  Wyandot  Indians,  and 
played  with  the  '.Johnny  Cake"  hoys  many  a 
•lay,  and  learned  their  language.    When  he  was 
8  years  old.  his  father  removed  to  this  town- 
snip,  jind  settled  on  the  pike-.    It  was  in  1836 
mat  the  subject  of  our  sketch  attended  his  tirst 
school   taught  in  Dallas  Township,  by  Miss 
Susan  Bovee.    He  attended  school  until' he  was 
about  20  years  of  age,  in  a  log  school  house  near 
the  residence  of  Thomas  J.  Monnett.    In  IS47 
he  rente.1  a  larm  for  two  years,  and  afterward 
purchased  120  acres,  where  he  now  lives  He 
now  owns  1 10  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  He 
has  dealt  extensively  in  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  has  been  very  successful.    He  was  raised 
a  Quaker,  but  is  not  a  member  of  any  church, 
in  politics,  he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  and  later 
a  Republican.    He  was  married  in  DeccmlR-r. 
1846,  to  Miss  Martha  Monnett.  daughter  of 
•Jeremiah  Monnett,  who  was  l>orn  in  Pickaway 
Co.  Jan.  22,  1827.    He  has  raised  four  chil- 
uren  -Ellen,  born  Aug.  30.  1840,  now  the  wife 
of  Thomas  McKinstry  ;  Maty,  born  .Jan.  1,  1856, 
married  Albert  Vaker.  and  died  in  January 


1874;  Harriet,  born  Dec.  27,  18(51 


Isirn  June  25.  1871 


Louisa, 

In  1875,  Mr.  Warner 
erected  a  fine  frame  dwelling  of  sixteen  rooms 
which  is  an  evidence  of  his  good  taste,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  vicinity.    His  father,  Benja- 
mm,  was  l>orn  in  Lycoming  Co..  |>enn..  about 
1801.  and  was  married  in  1822,  coining  to  Ohio 
in  1827.  driving  here  in  a  four-horse  wagon. 
Four  miles  from  Gabon  their  wagon  sunk  in 
the  mud.  and  they  walked  four  miles  to  a  rela- 
tive, leaving  the  wagon  behind.    He  lived  in 
the  county  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  May 
8,  1872,  in  Kankakee.  III.,  where  he  had  gone  on 
a  visit.    His  wife  survived  him  until  March  7, 
1 877.  when  she.  too,  closed  her  earthly  labors^ 
and  went  to  her  rest.    Harriet  Welsh!  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Louisa  Kverett.  of  Bucyrus,  are  still 
living.    Five  died  young.    He  was  a  Quaker  in 
belief,  the  family  for  several  generations  back 
holding  to  that  faith. 

GEORGE  HENRY  WRIGHT,  farmer  and 
stock  miser ;   P.  O.  Bucyrus  ;  son  of  George 
and  La  Vendee  (Woodard)  Wright,  was  born 
Aug.  16,  1828.  in  Jackson,  Washington  Co.,  N. 
V..  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.    He  at- 
tended common  school,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
years  entered  Argyle  Academy,  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  brother.  Prof.'  D.  W.  Wright. 
He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  20,  and  taught 
nine  terms,  six  of  which  he  taught  while  yet 
living  in  New  York.    In  1853,  he  came  to  this 
county,  teaching  during  the  winter,  and  dealing 
in  stock  during  the  summer  ;  finally  abandoned 
teaching  and  devoted  his  time  wholly  to  the 
stock  business,  packing  beef  with  his  brother, 
T.  H.  Wright,  of  Huron,  Erie  Co.    In  1856,  he 
bought  480  acres  of  land  in  Wood  Co.,  Ohio, 
which  he  improved.     Dec.  29,  1857,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Monnett,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  Monnett.  and  in  March,  1858, 
he  removed  to  his  land  in  Wood  Co.  Nine 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  eight  of 
whom  are  living — Earl  P..  Helen  A.,  Gertrude 
M.,  Oda  M.,  Libbie  B  .  Charles  H.,  Carrie  and 
('lark  W.  ;  Mattie  died  in  infancy.    His  wife 
made  a  visit  to  her  father  in  October.  1859, 
and,  returning  home,  reached  Findlay,  when  a 
snow  two  feet  deep  fell  on  October  mud,  which 
was  then  extraordinarily  deep.    She  was  twen- 
ty-two miles  from  her  destination,  and  almost 
gave  up  going ;  after  trying  other  means,  she 
hired  a  horse  and  set  out  alone  on  horseback, 
determined  to  reach  home,  if  possible.  Shortly 
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after  starting,  she  overtook  n  man,  who  ex- 
claimed. "  My  God  !  lady,  I  shall  expect  to  find 
your  head  sticking  out  of  the  mud."  She 
reached  home  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  crossing 
the  "  Black  Swamp  "  (fourteen  miles  wide),  in 
safety  j  there  were  very  few  people  living  on 
the  route.  Mr.  Wright  built  substantial  houses 
on  his  farm  and  improved  it  well,  remaining  on 
it  until  the  spring  of  1  SGI,  when  he  removed 
to  his  present  farm  of  225  acres,  on  the  pike, 
four  miles  south  of  Bucyrus,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  anil  stock-raising  ;  he  makes 
a  specialty  of  sheep  and  cattle.  He  has  erected 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  attractive  places  on  the  road.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  He  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  M.  E.  Church,  and  was  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  school  at  Monnett  Chapel ;  he  was 
raised  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Scott  Township,  Marion 
Co.,  Ohio.  .He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
has  acted  with  that  part}'  since  its  organization, 
but  was  previously  a  Democrat.  He  held  vari- 
ous offices  in  his  native  State  ;  is  of  Scotch 
descent ;  his  early  ancestors  lived  in  Connecti- 
cut. His  father  was  born  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
about  the  year  1791),  and  was  a  soldier  of  1812, 
and  served  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  raised 
twelve  children,  live  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
named  respectively—  Daniel  W.,  Franklin  H., 
Earl  P..  Olive  M.,  Delana  P.,  Mary  Y.,  La  Yen- 
dee,  Sophronia  J.,  George  II.  (subject).  Eliza- 
beth V.,  Sarah  S.,  Edwin  W.— all  of  whom  are 
living  at  this  date,  except  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest.  The  oldest,  D.  W.,  was  Principal  of 
Argyle  Academy  for  many  years,  and  died  Oct. 
29,  1847. 

HON.  CHAPMAN  D.  WARD,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Bucyrus.  This  representative  of  an  old 
and  honored  family  traces  his  ancestry  through 
a  genealogical  account,  published  in  1851  by 
Andrew  Henshaw  Ward.  The  first  representa- 
tive in  this  country  was  William  Ward,  who 
settled  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  His  pro- 
genitors were  Normans,  who  came  over  to  En- 
gland with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  as 
one  of  his  noble  Captains  was  named  Ward, 
and  the  name  of  William  de  la  Wan!  appears 
in  English  history  as  a  resident  ot"  Chester  in 
1175.  William  Ward,  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  was 
made  a  freeman  in  1(143,  and  t  he  next  year  rep- 
resented Sudbury  in  the  General  Court,  and 


was  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the  Select- 
men. He,  in  common  with  many  others,  en- 
dured great  hardships  during  the  Indian  hostil- 
ities, especially  during  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675-76,  when  his  buildings  were  fired,  his  cat- 
tle destroyed,  and  one  of  his  sons  slain  by  the 
enemy.  Through  several  generations,  the  Wards 
contiuued  to  take  an  active  part  in  govern- 
mental affaire,  and  we  again  take  up  the  thread 
of  family  history.  William,  of  Sudbury,  had 
fourteen  children,  of  whom  his  son  William  was 
the  seventh  child,  born  Jan.  22,  1640.  He  mar- 
ried Hannah  Eames,  at  Marlboro,  in  1«79. 
Their  oldest  son,  William,  born  March  27, 1C80, 
was  Colonel  of  the  militia,  and  married  proba- 
bly Jane  Cleveland,  of  Boston.  Fourteen  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  of  whom  Charles  was 
the  youngest  son,  born  Oct.  27,  1722.  He  is 
the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  and  mar- 
ried Abigail  Pike,  Aug.  25,  1742.  He  enlisted 
in  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  died 
at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  leaving 
three  children,  of  whom  William,  born  Sept  12, 
1743,  was  the  oldest.  He  married  Lucy  Church, 
Dec.  11,  1763,  and  removed  to  Poultncy,  Vt.  in 
1775,  becoming  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town,  and  was  one  of  that  sturdy  band  who  brave- 
ly resisted  Burgoyne's  army  and  participated  in 
its  capture.  In  the  meantime,  his  wife,  with 
her  helpless  children,  was  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery  and  their  savage 
allies,  then  within  a  few  miles  of  her  dwelling. 
She  fled  to  Bennington,  forty  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  on  foo£  with  her  children,  carrying 
the  youngest  in  her  arms,  without  a  man  to 
protect  or  guide  her,  finding  her  way  by  the 
blazed  trees.  They  reached  there  in  safety,  and 
quickly  the  battle  of  Bennington  and  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  followed.  The  Hon.  Will- 
iam Wan!  returned  to  Poultney.  Vt.,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  Aug.  3, 1819.  in  his  7fith 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and 
was  for  six  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
County  Court  of  Rutland,  and  Judge  of  the 
Probate  for  the  District  of  Fairhaven  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
forty  years,  and  Representative  iu  the  Legisla- 
ture eighteen  years.  He  was  a  much-esteemed 
citizen  and  a  devoted  Christian  gentleman,  hav- 
ing a  family  of  twelve  children,  who  all  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  except  one.  His 
fourth  son,  Elisha,  born  July  30.  1780.  M  the 
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Tather  of  our  subject.  He  marrie<l  Miss  Zclina 
Denslow,  of  Kent.  Conn.,  Nov.  14.  1803.  Ten 
children  were  the  fruits  of  this  huppv  union  — 
Lucy  M.,  Kliza.  Polly  D.,  William  C,  (Mark 
Kendrick,  Zelitna,  Puhlius  G.,  Rosetta,  John 
W.  and  Chapman  Denslow.  The  latter.  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch,  was  I -urn  June  22. 
1823,  iu  Heading,  Steuben  Co.,  X.  V..  and,  in 
1835,  came  to  Huron  Co.  (now  Brie  Co.).  where 
the  family  settled  on  the  prairie.  He  remained 
there  until  18-17,  working  on  the  farm  until  he 
was  21  years  old,  when  he  went  to  buy  stock, 
and  passed  through  this  section  in  1845.  In 
the  spring  of  1847,  he  removed  to  the  village 
of  Bucyrus and  l>cgan  buying  and  selling  stock, 
and,  in  1851),  in  order  to  have  better  facilities, 
went  on  to  a  farm  alxmt  two  miles  from  town, 
where  he  remained  live  years.  In  1848,  he 
bought  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and  drove  them 
through  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  where  he  sold  them 
to  emigrants.  He  was  married.  Sept.  1!»,  1850, 
to  Mary  A.  J.  Harper,  a  daughter  of  .John  Har- 
per. Two  children  were  the  fruits  of  this 
union— Harper  J.  and  Blanche  K.  He  came 
back  to  Bucyrus  in  1855,  and,  in  1S57.  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  by  President  Buchanan, 
which  office  he  held  until  isill,  when  he  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace— the  first  Demo- 
crat  ever  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Bucy- 
rus— serving  one  year,  when  he  resigned.  He 
at  once  lM>gau  buying  horses,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  ls»i3,  in  partnership  with  Kowseand  Thomas, 
he,  with  a  number  of  hands,  drove  ninety-eight 
horses  to  California,  the  journey  taking  over 
1U0  days.  The  venture  was  successful,  and.  re- 
turning the  same  year,  he  took  a  second  lot  in 
1804,  drove  from  Omaha,  completing  the  jour- 
ney in  fifty  six  days,  and  without  losing  a  single 
horse.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1804.  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1805.  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Bucyrus,  serving  some  two  years  with  satisfac- 
tion. In  1807.  he  began  shipping  horses  to 
Lake  City,  Minn.,  which  he  kept  up  for  two 
years.  He  also  shipped  stock  to  the  Kast.  In 
the  fall  of  1875.  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Mayor  in  1870.  serving  until  1880  ; 
was  re-elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1*78, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  still  serving.  He  has 
served  in  Council  for  many  years  ;  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  and  first  voted  for  I 'oik  and 
Dallas. 

HON.  CLARK  K.  WARD,  banker,  Bucy- 
rus ,  is  the  second  son  of  Col.  Klisha  and  Ze 


lina  (Denslow)  Ward,  and  was  born  in  Reading, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  V.,  Oct.  17,  1812  ;  his  boyhood 
and  youth  were  spent  on  the  farm  of  his 
father  ;  at  the  age  of  1!»,  he  Iwgan  the  struggle 
of  life,  with  little  capital  except  stout  hands 
and  good  purposes  ,  he  at  once  found  employ- 
ment as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  three 
winter  terms;  in  1833,  he  became  clerk  in 
a  store  in  Yates  Co.,  X.  V.;  here  he  remained 
until  1841,  in  the  meantime  becoming  proprie- 
tor; in  April,  1844.  he  removed  to  Krie  Co., 
Ohio,  near  Sandusky  City,  and,  in  June.  1845, 
he  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Man-  A.  Por- 
ter, of  Krie  Co.;  one  daughter.  Sarah  A.,  wife 
of  (leorge  C.  Gormly.  is  the  only  child  of  this 
marriage.  On  coming  to  Ohio,  Mr.  Ward  be- 
gan dealing  in  stock,  until  1847,  in  Krie  Co., 
Ohio  ;  in  April  of  that  year,  he  came  to  Bucy- 
rus. where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
dealers  of  this  vicinity,  ls-ing  among  the  first 
to  pay  cash  for  corn.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  Mr. 
Ward  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  from 
the  counties  of  Kichland  and  Crawford  for  one 
year;  he  was  re-elected  for  two  years  in  1851. 
lie  continued  in  the  stock  trade' until  1878,  in 
the  meantime  dealing  quite  extensively  in  real 
estate.  In  1800.  he  was  elected  a  Director  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Bucyrus.  and, 
in  January.  187!*.  its  Vice  President,  a  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

MA  J.  J.  H  WILLI8TOX,  editor  of  Forum, 
Bucyrus:  was  !s>rn  in  Fayeileville.  X.  C, 
June  15,  1833;  his  parents.' William  K.  and 
Annis  C.  (Chapman)  Williston.  removed  to 
Geauga  Co..  Ohio,  w  hen  he  was  1  year  old,  and 
located  on  a  farm  ;  he  is  of  Scotch- English  de- 
scent ;  his  father  was  born  in  Connecticut  and 
his  mother  in  Massachusetts  ;  his  maternal  an- 
cestors came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  In  1845, 
his  father  was  elected  Auditor  of  Geauga  Co., 
and  the  family  removed  to  Chardon,  the  county 
seat,  where  the  subject  remained  until  1850, 
when,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land and  entered  a  job  printing  office  as  an  ap- 
prentice ;  he  served  in  this  capacity  for  four 
years,  closing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of 
the  Ltadrr :  he  worked  in  Cleveland  as  a  jour- 
neyman and  proprietor  until  March,  1801, 
when  he  purchased  the  Ottawa  County  Drtno- 
erat,  at  Port  Clinton,  which  he  published  for 
four  months.  During  the  summer  of  1801,  he 
raised  a  companv  of  troops,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  41st  O  V.  L,  and  of  which  he 
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„  elected  First  Lieutenant  ,   in  about  one 
month,  he  was   promoted  to  Captain,  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  was  promoted  to  Major 
of  the  regiment ;  he  was  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish before  Atlanta,  July  15.  1864,  and  from 
which  cause  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  serv- 
ice on  the  31st  of  October.  1864.    He  at  once 
returned  to  Cleveland,  and  engaged  in  the 
printing  business  until  1872  ;  in  1873,  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Marion  Mirror,  be- 
coming the  partner  of  James  K.  Newcomer,  a 
partnership  which  continued  until  August, 
1876  ;  on  the  15th  of  April  following,  he  came 
to  Bucyrus  and  purchased  the  Crawford  Coun- 
ty Forum,  which  he  has  ever  since  managed 
with  success  ;  he,  in  connection  with  his  paper, 
conducts  a  job  office,  and  employs  in  it  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  workmen  ;   bis  paper  is  the 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Crawford 
Co.,  and  of  which  party  he  has  always  been  an 
able  supporter.    He  was  married,  Nov.  27. 
1854,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Newcomb,  of  Cleve- 
land ;   three  children  is  the  result  of  this 
union.    Maj.  Williston  was  Superintendent  of 
Police  in  Cleveland  in  1869. 

MllS.  JULIA  A.  WALTER.  Bucyrus.  The 
above-named  lady  is  a  daughter  of  Abram  nahn, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Crawford  Co.    He  was 
born  in  Frederick  Co.,  Mil.,  in  the  year  1796. 
and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1822.    ne  first  settled 
in  Stark  Co.,  but,  in  1828.  removed  to  Bucyrus. 
He  built  the  Sims  House  in  1829  and  continued 
as  its  landlord  until  1843,  when  he  removed  to 
Mt  Ollead,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Jan.  21.  1867.     In  August, 
1838,  while  digging  a  mill-race  near  Bucyrus, 
he  uncovered  the  bones  of  a  mammoth,  which 
were  sold  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  then  passed 
into  one  of  the  Eastern  museums.    Mr.  Hahn 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  unwavering  integrity 
and  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian.    In  early 
manhood,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Julia 
Ernst,  and  the  union  resulted  in  ten  children, 
only  four  of  whom  arc  living,  as  follows  :  Dr. 
Charles  Hahn,  Auditor  of  Marion  Co.,  Ohio  , 
Mrs.  Walter  (subject) ;  Alexander,  undertaker 
at  Mt.  Gilead  ;  and  Mrs.  Man-  Cooper,  of  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio  ;  six  are  dead— Maria,  Melvina, 
William,  Henry,  James  and  Henrietta.  Julia 
A.  Walter  was  born  in  Bucyrus  August  29, 
1828.    She  spent  her  girlhood  here  until  15, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio, 
where  the  subject  of  these  lines  lived  until  Nov. 


11,  1847,  which  was  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage with  George  Walter,  of  Bucyrus.    He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Ophingcn,  Baden,  April  3, 
1824.    When  but  9  years  old  he  left  Germany 
with  his  widowed  mother  and  came  to  Bucyrus 
He  was  a  good  scholar  and  fine  penman,  and 
was  made  Deputy  Clerk  under  Zalmon  Rowse 
when  but  a  mere  boy,  as  he  talked  German  flu- 
ently.   This  proved  a  necessity  with  the  large 
German-speaking  population  of  those  e&riy 
times.    After  serving  one  year  as  Deputy  Clerk, 
he  was  employed  as  clerk  by  Potter  &  Quinby 
for  five  years.    He  was  next  employed  by 
Henry  Converse  to  conduct  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness Tor  him  at  different  times  for  about  four 
years,  which  brings  us  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage.   He  continued  in  mercantile  pursuits 
about  seven  years,  and  came  to  New  Washing- 
ton, this  county,  in  August,  1 85-1.    The  village 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  he  opened  a  store 
and  post  office  there,  which  he  kept  for  three 
years.    He  came  to  Bucyrus  in  April,  1867, 
and  opened  a  paint-shop  and  employed  a  num- 
ber of  hands.    He  was  a  successful  and  skill- 
ful painter,  and,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  produced  some  fine  specimens  of  oil  paint- 
ings.   He  died  Sept.  10,  1861,  leaving  the  fnl- 
,  lowing  family  :  Scott  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  ;  Clara  and  Lora  at  home; 
Lunette,  wife  of  W.  L.  Pcnfield,  Esq.,  lawyer  at 
Auburn,  Ind.  ;  Edgar  and  Harry"  still  reside  at 
home.    Under  the  trying  circumstances  of  be- 
reavement, our  subject  has  reared  and  educated 
her  family  by  intelligent  forethought  and  force 
of  character. 

DAVID  B.  WOODS1DE,  carriage  manufact- 
urer Bucyrus.  The  subject  of  these  lines  was 
born  in  Chester  Co  .Pcnn.,  Nov.  23, 1847,  a  son 
of  William  S.  and  Caroline  (Crosby)  Woodsidc, 
who  were  residents  of  the  village  of  Woods.de  s 
Corners,  where  young  David  lived  until  the  late 
war  ensued.  Being  a  mere  boy,  he  enlisted  in 
7th  Penn.  V.  C,  in  February,  1864,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Atlanta,  Konesaw  Mountain  aud  all 
the  engagements  of  the  Kilpatrick  raid,  lie 
was  mustered  out  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Aug.  23, 18b3, 
and  returned  home,  where  he  attended  school 
for  some  time  ;  then  went  to  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years  at  carriage-smithing.  He  worked  at  his 
trade  at  different  points  in  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania until  1 870.    He  then  traveled  through 
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several  of  the  Western  States,  tarrying  at  Lin- 
coln, 111.,  ami  Fond  du  Lao.  Wis.  U-coming 
foreman  of  a  carriage-shop  at  the  latter  place 
In  18<4,  he  returned  to  his  native  Suite  and 
worked  at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  for  about  six 
months,  when  he  came  to  Bellefontaine  Ohio 
in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  from  there  to  Findlay 
where  he  worked  until  187r  " 


5.    He  came  to  Bu- 
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cyrus  in  April  of  that  year,  and  worked  for  one 
}ear  in  the  carriage  manufactory  of  Philip  (>»■ 
man    In  1876,  Mr.  Woodsidc.  ,n  company  with 
I      rJl,  <)9"?an  Planed  the  carriage  fact 
ory  or  Philip  Osman.  and  conducted  the  business 
one  year  under  the  firm  name  of  <  >sman  &  Wood 
side.    June  25,  1877,  the  firm  was  enlurg.-d  by 
the  accession  of  P  Usraau,  G.  W.  Tee!  and 
George  \\  elsh,  and  the  business  was  conducted 
one  year  under  the  firm  name  of  Philip  Osman 
&  to.    In  September.  1878,  Mr.  WWlside  pur 
chased  the  entire  establishment,  ami  has  since 
carried  on  the  business  with  good  success  He 
employs  about  eight  hands,  and  turns  out  troin 
/a  to  100  carriages  and  buggies  per  year.  His 
work  comprises  the  most  attractive  and  stylish 
Patterns  and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
lor  durability  and  cheapness 
SAMUEL  I).  WELSH,  painter.  Bucvrus, 

(Drake)  Welsh,  the  former  a  native  of  Jefferson 
V*-.  irom  whence  he  moved  to  Ross  Co.. 
Ohio,  ,n  1807.     He  lived  there  until  1823.  and 
then  moved  to  Wyandot  Co.     The  mother  is  a 
native  of  Marion  Co,  Ohio,  and  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Wdliam  S.  Drake,  who  was  a  Captain 
n  the  war  of  1812.  and  the  hero  of  the  cele- 
brated Drakes  defeat.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bora  Oct.  4,  1830.  near  the  Wyan- 
tZ  Re8?lrval,on.  in  what  is  now  Wyandot  Co, 
yt»o.    His  youth,  until  17.  was  spent  on  the 
iann,  with  only  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
<«mmon  schools.    He  attended  an  academy 
«en  located  at  Wyandot  one  year,  by  hard 
study  laying  the  foundation  for  "future  useful- 
ness.   In  1849.  he  went  to  Springfield.  Ohio, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  painting,  with  a 
man  named  John  Black,  and  at  the  expiration 
W  DM  apprenticeship  he  became  a  journeyman 
painter  m  the  true  sense  of  the  won!.  During 
"us  period,  he  visited  several  cities,  and  at  each 
Point  sought  the  best  instructions  that  could 
fe  obtained.    He  continued  to  work  in  this  way 
until  1855.    Oct.  4, 1855,  he  united  his  fortunes 
with  Miss  Mary  White,  of  Dallas  Township, 


of  this  county     Of  this  marriage  there  was 
one  daughter,  named  Nellie,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy.    After  marriage.  Mr.  Welsh  followed 
farming  and  house-painting  in  Dallas  Township 
until  the  war  broke  out.  when  he  enlisted,  in 
N-ptemU-r.  1861.  in  the  regimental  band  of  the 
15th  O.  \   I ,  as  member  of  the  first  class.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  special  field  artist  for 
Harper  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity rurnished  sketches  of  battle-scenes  and 
historical  locations    He  was  taken  sick  in  Jan- 
uary. 1862.  ami  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky,  and  afterward  came  home.    In  1863, 
he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Newark,  Ohio, 
where  he  kept  a  music  store  one  year.   He  then 
came  to  Bucvrus,  in  1*64.  ami  resumed  his 
trade,  which  he  has  since  followed  with  good 
success.    He  has  taken  several  large  contracts, 
employing  as  high  as  twenty-six  hands  at  one 
time.     He  is  Superintendent  of  [minting  for 
the  Ohio  Central  Coal  Co.,  at  Corning.  Since 
\m>.  Mr.  Welsh  has  gained  an  enviable  repu 
tation  as  a  decorative  and  fresco  artist.  His 


specimens  of  oil  [minting  have  for  several  years 
takeu  diplomas  wherever  exhibited,  and  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  lovers 
of  art.  The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Welsh  died  March 
3,  1800,  and  ho  was  a  second  time  married, 
Oct.  4.  1871,  to  Miss  Minnie  E.  Brown,  of  Ly 
kens  Township.     There  is  one  child  born  of 
this  union,  Kebecca  E.     Mr.  Welsh  was  for 
eighteen  years  a  meml>er  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  when  he  united  with  the  Advent  Chris 
tian  Church,  at  Nevada.  Ohio.     In  Octol>er, 
1877,  he  was  ordained  an  Elder  in  that  bod}-, 
and  has  for  some  years  preached  to  his  breth- 
ren    He  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
State  Conference  of  the  the  Advent  Church. 
He  served  eight  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  filled  aeceptablv  other  offices  of  trust 

GEORGE   H.  WELSH,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus.    Perhaps  there  is  no 
family  in  all  Crawford  Co.  that  has  a  more  in- 
teresting  history  than  that  of  the  family  of 
George  Welsh.    Zachariah  Welsh  was  of  En- 
glish-German descent,  aud  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  ;  he  came  to  Fairfield  Co,  Ohio, 
from  Virgiuia,  at  an  early  day.  and  shortly 
after  the  war  of  1812  removed  to  Marion  Co, 
Ohio,  near  the  Wyandot  Reservation.    He  and 
wife.  Hannah  S.  (Steen)  Welsh,  remained  here  a 
number  of  years,  and  to  them  were  born  four- 
teen children,  only  the  ten  following  beingalive 
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—Benjamin,  Betsey,  Madison,  Lorena,  Edmund, 
Jane  A..  Munnington,  Mary  A.,  George  H.  and 
Rebecca.    On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  of 
1812,  Mr.  Welsh  offered  liis   services  in  his 
country's  behalf,  and  was  immediately  com- 
missioned Colonel.    He  served  all  through  the 
war,  participating  in  many  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tic.    It  was  after  the  war  that  he  moved  to 
Marion  Co.    George  Welsh  was  born  one  mile 
south  of  Wyandot,  then  in  Marion  Co.,  April 
11,  1820.    His  father  being  a  poor  man,  and 
needing  his  services  on  the  farm,  deprived  him 
of  school  advantages  the  boys  of  to-day  have. 
When  18  years  of  age.  his  rather  died,  and  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  Tell  upon  him. 
May  29,  1855.  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Ag- 
ncw.  of  Lake  Co..  Ind.,  and  by  her  had  one  son 

 Agnew,  now  a  merchant  in  Ada.  Ohio.  Mrs. 

Welsh  departed  this  life  in  April.  1850,  being 
a  wife  only  about  one  vear.    Mr.  Welsh's  sec- 


ond marriage  took  place  Dec 


4 


1807.  his  wife 

being  Miss"  Amelia'  Palmer,  of  Nevada.  Ohio. 
To  this  second  marriage  were  born  four  chil- 
dren -Effie,  Algee.  Savcnie  and  Ernest.  Mr. 
Welsh  owns  400  acres  of  valuable  land,  which 
is  well  improved.    Besides  farming.  Mr.  Welsh 
deals  quite  extensively  in  fine  stock,  some  of 
them  coming  from  the  famous  Bourbon  County 
herds  of  Kentucky.    Mr.   Welsh's  political 
record  is  without  blemish.    His  first  vote  was 
cast  for  Gen.  Taylor.    He  was  Identified  with 
the  Whig  party  until  1800,  and  on  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  threw  his  influence  with  the  Republican 
party,  with  whom  he  has  ever  since  remained. 
The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was  fought  on  his 
grandfather's  farm,  and  as  such  is  a  matter  of 
local  historical  importance.    Mr.  Welsh  is  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  although  a 
Republican  in  a  strongly  Democratic  county, 
he  has  held  various  local  political  offices. 

ABRAHAM  YOST,  retired,  Bucyrus ;  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Chloe  (Frccland)  Yost,  and 
was  bom  Jan.  2,  181 G.  in  York  Co.,  Penn.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  also  a  gunsmith,  which 
trade  ho  learned  in  Little  York,  Penn.  He  was 
married  alwut  1808.  and  followed  farming,  also 
working  somewhat  at  his  trade.  In  the  fall  of 
1828,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  in  a  three-horse 
wagon,  and  was  almost  a  month  on  the  road. 
He  bought  a  lot  where  Main  street  now  crosses 
the  railroad,  and  on  this  he  erected  a  log  cabin. 
Here  they  moved  and  Mr.  Yost.  Sr.,  opened  a 


gunsmith-shop,  and  did  a  thriving  business, 
a  great  portion  of  it  with  the  Indians.  He 
died  in  1801.  his  wife  having  died  the  year 
previous,  leaving  four  sons— John  F..  Abraham, 
Jeremiah  and  Jacob.    When  the  subject  of  our 
sketch   first  came  to  Bucyrus.  he  attended 
school  in  a  small  brick  edifice,  which  stood 
where  the  Monnett  House  now  stands.  His 
first  teacher  here,  however,  was  a  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
who  taught  in  her  own  house.    In  1836,  he 
left  school  and  commenced  learning  to  make 
spinning  wheels,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
six  years  under  James  McCracken.    He  then 
followed  the  business  for  twenty  years,  adding 
to  his  trade  that  of  chair-making.    Sine*  1859, 
he  has  followed  turning  for  different  factories 
of  Bucyrus.  until  in  1879  he  retired.    Mr.  Yost 
iK'gan  "without  capital  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
70  acres  of  well-improved  farming  land,  and  a 
I  Hrst-class  citv  property  on  Sandusky  avenue. 
|  He  is  a  member  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church.    He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
was  a  Whig  before  the  birth  of  the  new  party, 
having  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  has  always  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen,    nc  was  married,  Aug. 
1842,  to  Barbara  Aurant.  of  Bucyrus.  They 
have  two  children— Laura,  wife  of  James  Ken- 
dall, of  Bucyrus.  and  Ophelia,  wife  of  Frederick 
Shealv.  of  the  same  city. 

JACOB  YEAGLBY,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucv- 
rus;    is  the   son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Shram)  Yeaglev.  and  was  Imrn  Oct.  29,  18"_7, 
in  Lebanon  Co..'  Penn.;  until  the  age  of  10.  he 
was  given  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  a  common  school,  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  school  and  his  labors  on  the  farm  ; 
afterward,  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade 
with  his  uncle,  Adam  Yeaglev,  servimr  two  and 
one-half  years' apprenticeship  ;  in  June.  184<, 
'  be  came  to  Crawford  Co.  on  foot  and  by  canal 
route,  arriving  here  with  but  30  cents ;  out  of 
this,  he  had  but  a  shilling  left  when  he  had 
paid  for  lodging  and  breakfast  ;  he  then  hired 
out  to  a  farmer,  working  for  a  monthly  stipend 
of  $11,  and  continued  for  two  months,  when 
he  rented  a  farm  on  the  shares  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  again  hired  for  *  15  per  mouth  ; 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year,  he  rented  H>0 
acres  at  cash  rent,  paying  John  A.  Gormley 
$100  ocr  year,  and  continuing  four  years  ;  dur- 
ing this  time,  he  made  a  handsome  sum  by 
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hard  work  iintl  economy  ;  he  next  l>ought  anil 
feil  hogs  for  one  season,  hut.  by  ft  reverse  of 
fortune,  he  lost  all  his  hard  earned  property, 
and  was  involved  to  the  extent  of  *  1,1  no  I*-- 
sides  ;  he  cleared  himself  of  debt  however, 
and  commenced  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  again  lost,  this  time  to  the  extent  of  ftlOO; 
he  then  resumed  farming,  and  rented  for  some 
ten  years  ;  in  18t»4,  he  purchased  his  present 
farm  of  ItiO  acres  of  good  farming  land,  and 
here  he  h:us  since  made  his  home  .  in  1*72,  u*' 
erected  a  fine  frame  resilience  of  nine  rooms 
finished  handsomely.  Of  late  years.  Mr.  Yeag- 
ley  has  turn.-" I  his  attention  to  raising  sheep, 
and  is  also  a  noted  corn  raiser,  often  cultivat- 
ing liio  acres  a  year  ,  his  first  crop  of  corn  on 
60  acres  of  his  present  farm  realized  for  him 
the  snug  sum  of  $2.soo.  Mr.  Yeagley  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  of  Bu 
cyrus ;  he  was  formerly  connected  with  the  M. 
K.  Church  for  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  Class  leader  ami  Trustee- ;  in  jx>li 
tics,  he  has  been  a  Kepublican  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  party,  and  wni  previously  a  Whig, 
lie  Wiis  married.  Nov  2.  IS.VI.  to  Catharine 
Miller,  of  Whetstone  Township  ;  there  arc  two 
sons  of  this  marriage  La  Fayette,  lK»rn  April 
7,  I85«,  and  Alfred  C,  July  11,  185H.  His 
wife  died  Feb,  2:i,  1  K.">!».  and.  March  22.  1  S«'.0. 
he  married  Klizaln-th  Starner.  of  Dallas  Town 
ship;  there  is  one  child  of  this  marriage  Kd 
win,  l)orn  Dec,  2,  1  Si;  1  ;  Mrs  Yeagley  was  liom 
in  Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  4,  lSIW.  and  came  with 
her  father's  family  to  Bucyrus  Township  in 
1843;  here  she  grew  to  womanhood,  receiving 
a  common  school  education  ;  she  united  with 
the  M.  K  Church  when  12.  and  has  ever  taken 
a  great  interest  in  Sunday  -school  work,  having 
been  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Mr  Ycagley's  faihcrwas  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1  .  and' his  mother  in  the  suiih- State 
in  alkHit  1  Si»4  ,  they  were  married  in  and 
farmed  during  the  summer  following,  weaving  in 
the  winter;  liesides  Mr.  Yeagley.  there  were 
six  children  in  his  father  s  family  Keliecca, 
Henry.  Catharine.  Mary.  John  and  Samuel  ;  the 
mother  died  in  1871.  and  the  father  in  1873. 


<J  R  ZKKtLKR,  Main  Street  Mills.  Bucy- 
rus ;  son  of  Abraham  ami  Rachel  (Krouz) 
Zeigler.  was  horn  Dec  4,  1 834,  in  Montgomery 
Co..  Pcnn..  where  he  lived  on  a  farm  until  he 
was  I'J  years  of  age.  attending  school  less  than 
one  winter,  all  told.  In  his  19th  year,  he  entered 
a  mill  on   Pcrkioming.  in  Pennsylvania,  as  an 


»ne  year,  and  became 
lie  ground  over  42,000 


apprentice,  remainin 
foreman  ,  in  two  years 
bushels  of  grain  He  remained  in  this  mill 
about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  in  summer  of 
lS"»."i,  became  to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Bloom- 
ville.  where  he  worked  for  Simon  Roller  six 
months.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  remained  one  year;  was  a  partner  in  dry 
goods  for  about  a  year,  with  John  Hunsicker. 
when  he  sold  out  and  lost  all  he  hod  invested. 
He  removed  to  New  Washington  about  1858 
59,  and  was  engaged  in  a  mill  for  some  fifteen 
months,  when  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  worked 
for  MeCiaio  over  two  years,  after  which  he 
t<H>k  charge  of  Honey  Creek  Mills  for  two 
years  more,  when  he  returned  to  his  former 
employers  here,  for  alsiut  three  years  ;  he  then, 
in  partnership  with  Martin  Roller,  bought  the 
Osceola  Mills,  which  were  successful;  they 
owned  them  about  live  years,  making  repairs 
and  improvements  ;  he  and  Roller  next  bought 
Honey  Creek  Mills  and  ran  them  for  two  years. 
From  there  he  went  to  Napoleon.  Ohio,  and 
with  Roller  Brothers  ran  mills  there  for  two 
years,  and  »>uilt  an  elevator,  costing  $10,000. 
"In  April.  1876,  he  came  to  Bucyrus.  where  be 
became  proprietor  of  the  Main  Street  Mills, 
which  he  has  since  successfully  operated.  Mr. 
Zeigler  bM  bad  about  twenty  seven  years  ex- 
iierience  in  milling  and  understands  the  busi- 
ness His  present  mills  are  written  up  else- 
where in  this  work  He  is  and  has  always 
Ixvn  a  Democrat.  Twenty -two  years  ago,  he 
lost  all  and  was  left  in  debt  ;  now,  he  is  one  of 
the  solid  men  of  the  town.  He  was  married, 
Oct.  24.  H.'»7,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Roller,  or  Sene- 
ca Co.,  Ohio,  and  has  two  children  living  —An- 
na Mary  and  Josiah  Martin,  one  (laughter 
(Jennie)  die*!  in  her  4th  year. 


 » 
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JOHN  0.  BELTZ,  farmer; 
Mr.  Beltz  was  born  in  Center  Co.,  Penn.,  April 
19,  1823.    He  is  a  son  of  Christopher  and 
Elizabeth  (Wetzel)  Beltz.  His  father  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  8,  1791,  and  his 
mother  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  in  August, 
1789.    They  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  in  1829, 
and  located  where  Gabon  now  stands,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1830,  purchased  160  acres  of 
land  of  John  Brown,  where  their  son  John 
now  resides,  paying  $450  for  it  Christopher 
Beltz  died  in  September,  1858,  but  hiB  wife  is 
still  living  with  her  son.     She  is  over  90 
years  old;  is  the  oldest  person  in  the  township, 
and,  although  at  such  an  advanced  age,  she  is 
hale  and  hearty,  and  in  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  being  troubled  with  only  a  Blight 
deafness.     The  subject    of  this  biography 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  22 
years  old,  and,  April  18,  1845,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Haney  Heed,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Reed,  of  Polk   Township.  For 
three  years  he  lived  on  his  mother-in-law's 
farm,  and,  in  1850,  went  to  Indiana,  but  only 
remained  there  a  few  months.    Returning  to 
Polk  Township,  he  bought  60  acres  of  land 
of  Samuel  Geltman,  and  farmed  it  for  live 
years,  when  he  sold  to  John  Waters,  and 
rented  one  year  of  the  Johnsons — on  the 
Plains.    He  then  moved  to  near  Leesville, 
and  bought,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Ehas,  a  mill  property,  consisting  of  grist  and 
saw  mill,  for  $4,500.     They  improved  the 
gristmill  by  putting  in  steam-power,  and  ran 
the  mill  for  two  years,  when  they  sold  to  John 
Whitman  and  Adam  Heller.    In  1861,  he 
moved  back  to  Polk  Township,  and  bought 
out  the  heirs  of  his  father's  old  farm,  and  has 
since  resided  upon  it    The  farm  at  present 
consists  of  158  acres  of  fine  iniprovi-d  land, 
located  a  few  miles  from  Gabon,  on  the  Bucy- 
rus  road.    He  has  improved  the  property  by 
new  buildings,  draining  the  land  until  it 
is  a  valuable  and  desirable  piece  of  real 
He  has  six  children  living— Sarah  J., 
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Alonzo  P.,  Elizabeth 
and  Haney  M.,  and  five  deceased— Elias, 
Williard  J.,  Elizabeth  G.  and  two  infants. 
Mr.  Beltz,  wife  and  family,  are  all  members 
of  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  Ho  is  a 
prominent  and  energetic  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  takes  an  active  and  deep 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  county  manage- 
ment. He  is  at  present  serving  a  term  as 
Township  Trustee. 

JOHN  BLYTH,  baggage-master,  C,  O, 
C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Galion;  was  born  in  Kirkcaldy, 
County  of  Fife,  Scotland,  Aug.  22,  1841.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  emigrated  to  Cornwall,  Canada 
West  He  came  to  Gabon  in  1 863,  and  worked 
on  the  construction  of  the  A  &  G.  W .  R.  R- 
In  December,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  32d  O. 
V.  L,  Company  B,  and  was  in  service  until  he 
was  wounded,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  July  22, 

1864.  The  wound  became  gangrenous,  and, 
after  lying  in  various  hospitals  for  several 
months,  ho  was  finally  discharged,  March  14, 

1865,  in  consequence  of  the  wound.  Return- 
ing to  Galion,  he  again  entered  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  A  &  G.  W.  R.  R.,  and  remained 
with  that  company  until  1868,  when  he  en- 
gaged with  the  C,  C,  C.  &  L  R.  R.  as  baggngo- 
inaster  at  Galion.  He  was  married,  in  I  H(iS,  to 
Miss  Louisa  C.  Wittibslager,  daughter  of 
Jacob   and  Hannah  Wittibslager,  of  Polk 
Township.  She  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  May 
29,  1849.    Thoyhave  four  children  living- 
Lester  W.,  Thomas  O.,  Bertha  A.,  and  Edith 
J.;  also  one  deceased,  George  L.  His  mothor, 
Marparet  Blyth,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1867,  and  is  still  living  with  him:  she  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  Aug.  17, 
1817.   Mr.  Blyth  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Galion, 
and  is  one  of  the  School  Directors  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  is  a  member  of  Galion  Lodge,  No. 
414,  F.  &  A  M    Ho  was  elected  Master  of 
this  body  in  1873,  and  has  held  the  office  up 
to  the  present  time;  he  is  also  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Crawford  Chapter,  a  charter  member 
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of  Mutual  Lodge  K.  of  H,  No.  3'>.  and  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Loilge  of  Ohio,  K 
of  H. 

A.  M.  BROWN,  foreman  machine  shops 
N.  Y,  P.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Gallon.    Mr.  Brown 
was  Iwrn  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass..  Mav  HI.  \s:{:i 
His  early  life,  up  to  1U  rears  of  aPe.  was 
spent  in  Massachusetts.   He  learned  Ins  trade 
as  machinist  at  Andover.  Mass.,  and  from 
there,  ,n  ls.YJ,  went  to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  re- 
nuumng  then,  hut  six  months.  when  he  went 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  working  at  his  trade  there 
for  a  short  time.    In  1 838,  be  went  b »  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  engaged  with  the  C,  C.  C.  A  I.  R 
IC,  working  tliere  until  the  shops  were  moved 
to  Gallon,  in  lsr>L  when  he  came  there  and 
remained  in  the  shops  until  June,  lSf.i.  w|lt,n 
he  went  to  Ft.  Wayne,  and  work.nl  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  until  Octol>er.  JS»U, 
when  he  retnrne.1  to  Galion  and  eti"ai;ed  with 

t  x  n'lG;,W-  R-  H  'and  th"»  Wlth  ^  X.  V.. 
r.  «  O.  K.  R„  and  has  been  with  that  company 

up  to  the  present  time.    He  was  appointed 
foreman  of  the  machine  shops,  in  June,  |s,7:{ 
winch  i>osition  he  still  holds.   He  was  married 
Nw.  22,         to  Miss  Nancv  Gather,  of  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y. 

JAMES  W.  COULTER,  lawyer,  Galion; 
was  born  July  4.  is  Pi,  in  WVst  Bedford, 
Coshocton  Co.  His  father.  R.  M.  Coulter,  now 
deceased,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
mother  who  i8  now  Hvim?  with  ,-K<r  son.jn.,aw 

O.  W.  Aldnch.  L.L.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Monthly 
Jur,*t,  at  Bloomington,  111.,  was  born  nnd 
reared  in  Ireland;  her  maiden  name  was 
J-lwbe  Gret-r.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
rair  type  of  the  "self-made"  men,  who  are  the 
strength  and  pride  of  our  commonwealth. 


of  the  county;  six  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  County  School  Examiners;  also,  four 
year,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Galiou  union  schools,  and  was  President 
of  that  »>oard.    He  has  always  lxs>n  a  Demo- 
crat, but  in  no  sense  a  partisan  politician;  is 
now  33  years  of  age.  uniuarri««d.    Mr.  Coulter 
is  a  thorough  business  man.  ami  has  Imh-u  very 
successful  in  a  pecuniary  way;  in  fact,  his 
judgment  ami  practical  ability  in  this  re*|>ect 
are  tirst^lass,  |H>th  in  the  management  of  his 
own  ink-rests  ami  in  conducting  others  that 
may  l»e  intrnst.-d  to  his  care.    His  opinion 
has  much  weight  with  local  capitalists,  and  in 
point  of  public  spirit  he  stands  in  a  front 
rank  in  the  community  where  he  resides;  has 
uniformly  second««d  his  views  by  lil>eral  in- 
vestments or  donations,  and  habitually  helps 
to  advance  the  private  enterprises  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens,  as  far  as  he  can  consistently  with 
cornvt  business  principles.    As  a  lawyer  Mr. 
Coulter  is  keenly  perceptive,  incisive,  logical 
anil  spirits!   in  debate,  yet  courteous.  In 
religion,  he  is  tolerant,  extending  the  smue 
charity  to  others  that  he  desires  from  them. 
With  good  health  and  the  greater  part  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime  l*-fore  him,  judging  from 
the  last  decade,  it  is  easy  to  predict  what,  in 
all  probability,  the  future  has  in  store  for  Mr. 
Coulter,  now  one  of  the  successful  self-made 
men  of  his  native  State. 

C.  S.  CR1M.  banker,  Galion.  Prominent 
among  the  energetic  and  pros|M>rous  business 
men  of  Galion,  and  one  worthy  of  es|KH-ial 
mention,  is  C.  S.  Crini.  banker  and  capitalist. 
Mr.  Criui  was  lx>rn  in  Lancaster  Co..  Penn.. 
in  IS','0.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Smith)  dim.    His  father  l>eim,'  a  furm- 


-.  -       ■  ■   x'  -      *-  vui     Li/uuutfunt'iiiiu.       1  /t  -  l  j  j  1 .  j  111  i  hi  1  v  1  1111.     1  in  lauiri   if  lll^  a  i  il  J  111- 

r.  Coulter  was  educated  at  Spring  Mountain,    er,  his  early  life  wae  spent  upon  the  farm. 

ami  his  education  such  as  the  common  schools 
of  the  times  afforded;  he  also  attendisl  select 


Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio.  By  his  own  personal 
exertions,  he  supj)ort<«d  himself  and  paid  his 
way  at  school,  receiving  no  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  home.    He  read  law  with  Hon.  A. 

Jackson  and  Hon.  Thomas  Beer,  of  Bucv- 
nis,  who  is  now  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  tfiat  district.    He  was  admitted 

jo  the  bar  in  ISOfJ,  when  he  immediately  industry,  coupled  with  good  judgment  and 
located  in  Galion,  ami  commenced  the  prac-    practical  ability.    In   18-13,  he  removed  to 

t  '  •  1'      1       1  1  ■  I       T   '11         11*   /t  S\t    •  1  . 


ie  times  a  It  on  Uit:  ne  aJsc 
school  at  Lexington.  Ohio.  In  I83U,  Mr. 
Crim  started  out  in  life  for  himself,  as  clerk 
in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He 
received  no  pecuniary  aid  from  home,  and  his 
succ4>8s  in  life  is  due  to  |>erseverance  and 


-  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  lx-eu 
very  actively  and  successfully  engaged  since. 
*or  four  years,  he  was  Prosecuting  Attorney 


Jeromeville,  Wayne  Co..  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  for  himself,  and  also 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Johnsville. 
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Morrow  Co.,  remaining  at  the  latter  place 
until  1851,  when  ho  removed  to  Galion,  and 
has  since  been  identified  with  numerous  enter- 
prises there.    In  1854,  he  started  a  dry  goods 
store  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Columbus 
streets,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
grain  and  produce  trade,  which  he  is  still 
interested  in.    In  1804,  he  established  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Galion,  and  has  been 
its  President  ever  since.    This  bank  has  a 
capital  of  150,000,  and  does  business  aggre- 
gating several  millions  yearly.    In  18<S0.  in 
connection  with  John  S.  Davis  and  H.  P. 
Stentz,  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Monroevillo, 
Huron  Co.,  was  organized,  and,  in  December 
of  1809,  it  was  changed  to  a  national  bank, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Monroeville.    Mr.  Crim  is  a  Director  of 
this  Iwink.    He  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  his  time  being 
occupied  in  the  management  of  his  numerous 
business  interests.    Mr.  Crim  was  married, 
on  April  8,  IH58,  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Casner, 
of  Ohio,  who  received  her  education  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.    They  have  four  children  living — 
Ollie  E.,  Ella  E."  Charles  8.  and  Don.  Another 
son,  Genrgie  S.,  died.  Feb.  <>.  1SS0,  aged  0 
years.    He  and  his  wife  and  daughters  belong 
to  the  Methodist  Church.    Mr.  Crim.  by  in- 
dustry, economy,  pluck  and  fair  dealing,  has 
acquired  great  wealth,  which  he  uses  in  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  way,  to  advance  every 
public  enterprise  that  possesses  merit.    As  a 
man  of  public  spirit,  devoted  to  his  family, 
loyal  to  his  church  and  his  business,  he  has 
few  equals  aud  no  sujieriors.  and  presents  a 
bright  and  shining  example  to  the  young  men 
of  to-day  of  what  it  is  jxwsible  for  them  to 
accomplish  by  acquiring  correct  habits  and 
adhering  to  honest  convictions  and  scrupulous 
integrity. 

T.  COSSLON.  conductor,  Galion;  was  Iwrn 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1854.  Ho  has  lieen 
railroading  for  the  past  ten  years,  and,  during 
that  time,  had  three  fingers  taken  off  in  an 
accident.  At  the  present  time  he  is  running 
a  train  on  the  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R. 

0.  S.  CULP,  livery.  Galion;  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  and  received  a  good 

common-school  education,  and,  in  lNot.  went 
into  the  livery  business  at  West  Newton,  Westr 


moreland  Co.,  Penn.,  and  remained  there  until 
1805.  He  then  went  to  Warren  Co.,  111.,  and 
farmed  for  five  vears.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  removed  to  Cleveland  and  en- 
gaged in  the  liverv  business,  again  remaining 
there  for  over  six'  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Galion,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  livery 
business  up  to  the  present  time.  He  was 
married  in  1854,  to  Miss  Anna  F.  Carl,  of 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.  They  have  nine 
children. 

P.  F.  CASE,  wholesale  hardware,  Gabon; 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1848  His  parents  moved  to  Vernon  Town- 
ship, Crawford  Co..  in  1850.  His  education 
was  limited  to  country  schools.  He  came  to 
Galion  in  1800,  and  clerked  three  years  with 
Roger  &  Duck,  in  the  hardware  business.  He 
began  business  for  himself  in  1870,  in  the 
retail  hardware  trade,  and,  in  1876,  he 
changed  from  retail  to  wholesale,  and  is  en- 
gacred  in  that  line  at  tho  present  time  (18Sl>). 
He"has  just  completed  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  the  citv  for  the  better  accommodation 
of" his  increasing  trade.  In  1810,  he  started 
a  brass  band  of  thirty  pieces,  named  after 
himself.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
bands  in  this  locality.  Ho  was  manned  in 
1S12,  to  Dora  Monuett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Mon- 
nett.  Thev  have  throe  children-  Laura, 
Frank  L.  and  May.  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
Common  Council  for  two  years. 

ROBERT  COWDEN,  Postmaster,  Gabon; 
was  born  in  this  county,  May  24,  1S:M,  and 
had  the  benefits  of  but  a  limited  education. 
At  the  age  of  5,  death  robbed  him  of  his 
father,  and.  at  15  years  of  ago,  he  commenced 
carpentering  as  an  apprentice,  which  business 
he  followed  on  his  own  account  from  tho  age 
of  19.    By  dint  of  close  private  study,  he 
prepared  himself  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  time,  which  he  practiced  during 
winters.  At  19  years  of  age  ho  was  converted, 
and  joined  tho  United  Brethren  Church.  At 
21  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  T.,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Miller,  who  is  also  a  native  of  this 
county.    In  the  spring  of  1851,  he  moved  to 
Franklin  Co.,  Kan.,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  where,  on  the  organization  of  the 
county,  he  was  elected  its  first  County  Clerk. 
About  the  first  of  tho  year  1800,  he  returned 
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altar  which  he  derlcd  in  a  drv  goods  store 
in  the  yearn  1m;;J.  |sr,|  nnd  | s<"f3.  In  1MW;. 
he  bought  a  li  ilf  int<T.-st  in  n  drv  goods 
■tot*  in  Chautauqua.  Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y., 
and  mnainM]  in  said  business  three  years, 
ami  wiKI  out  in  I  Mill,  and  commenced  study- 
ing medicine  with  Dr.  I).  S.  Pickett,  cif  Chau- 
tauqua. N.  Y.,  and  remained  one  year,  and 

with  Dr.  Femur,  of 


to  hi«  nature  county.  On  the  !»th  of  Soptem 
ber, ,  IW1  heenhrted  as  private  in  Conqmnv  B. 
1st  t.  h.  Mechanic  Fusil,,.,-*.  |„it  on  the  organ 
ization  of  Com|»any  R  which  he  had  aid.*!  in 
recnutu^.hewM  appointed  First  Lieutenant 
or  that  rump  any.  hut,  liecauseof  informality  in 
the  enlistments,  this  regiment  was  niust.-r.-  l 

out  by  order  of  tl w. Secretary  of  War.  on  th.-    „u,M„;u  .V   x„  and  r* 

eX'    ^mm-VS  ,*"\rid  h"  i*»™«liaM,     e„„,  ,!,,,-,  hi*  studi.-s 
enlist   oh  prmitl,  In  Com|wnv  L    |>t  j,, 

Light  Artillery.    He  was  rapidly  promote!  to 

t orporal  Sergeant  and  First  Sergeant,  and. 

in  May.  IMij,  f(,r  merit. irioua  service  at  the 

ImttJe  of  Pittsburg  Landing  Ten,,.,  he  was 

commisMon,,!  Second  Lieutenant.  ( >n  the  1 1  th 
or  May,  IS»,.(.  1„.  wa„  apjiointed  to  aid  in  the  or 
g«t»*u,onoftheJHKh  U.S.  Clonal  Infantry, 
and       commissioned  .Major  of  the  regiment, 
and.  on  the  iMh  of  May.  |m;j,  ra 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel.    He  was  in  command 
of  the  regmient  from  IWiuIxt.  lMtf,  Ullti| 
ite  nitLster^utonontheaistof  January.  |s»JH 
at  MemphiK,  Tenn.,  exet.pt  while  incapacitated 
*y wounds.    At  the  head  of  his  raiment,  he 
receded  a i  screw  gun-shot  wound  in  his  ri-ht 
nip,  at  the  disastrous  engagement  at  Gun- 
town,  Miw.,  on  June  1<>,  |s.;».  from  whidl  h(l 
las  K,lffered  ever  since.    The  principal  en- 

Eonta,  iD  Whioh    »«'  Participated  were 
tittaburg  Landing  Corinth,  Y.eksburg,  Jack 
«>n  and  Onntown.     After  the  war.  he 
came  noted   as  a  leader  in  Sunday -school 
wurk  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Sabbath 
ocriool  Lnion  six  consecutive  years,  from  1S71 
,1„   at     ,  ,    1,as  ,M',,n  ^retarv  of  the  Sun- 
*J  School  Union  of  this  countv'ever  since  it* 
organization,  in  1M57,  till  this  time  (two,. 
««  has  also  been  (.ienernl  Secretary-  of  the 
Lnitod  Brethren  Sabbath  School  Aviation 
since  May,  IS77,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
traveled  over  much  of  the  United  States,  hold- 
"»g  bunday  School  Normal  Institutes.  His 

wmunission  as  Postmaster  in  Gallon  is  date<l    suy.  ni  vTnuj*iiii?,  v/mu;  ue  uveu  ou  a  uirui 
January  21*,  1878,  and  he  entered  on  his  duties    until  SMI  years  of  age.  and  when  not  at  school 
6  4-th  °,f  M,irch  ,)f  tlu»  rani''  year.  canvassed  for  Wxiks.  In  IMJ7,  went  to  Quincy, 

R.  W.  CHASE,  physician.  Gabon;  was  111.,  with  Dr.  Dcerow.  dentist  and  worked  in 
born  in  Chautauqua  Co",  N.  Y.,  in  I S4J.  He  his  office,  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
bad  the  benefit  of  a  pood  common-school  edu-  Hakcr,  ami  remained  there  tlireo  years,  when 
cation,  and  taught  sc' i. *>I  in  lW>and  IW.t.  iu  he  came  home  ami  traveled  sixteen  months 
Charlotte,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  after  which  for  the  Austin  Powder  Company,  of  Cleve- 
Qe  Bpent  IStil  and  lstw  attending  college.     lan.L  Ohio.    He  then  taught  school  and  read 


f 


Fred,  una,  N.  Y.  In  1ST  ».  he  oomm4-nc.il  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  three  years,  when  he  went 
to  Bradford  and  remained  three  years,  and 
graduate!  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  in 
I  Not.  He  came  to  Gabon  in  June.  I  SMI.  and 
is  established  in  practice  on  W.-st  Main 
street. 

S.  G.  CUMMINOS,  attorney,  Gabon.  Mr. 
Cnmtnings  was  bom  in  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  in 
Octolier.   |S:«».      In  1st; |,  he  commence.  1  to 
read  law  with   Partly  ft  Johnston,  of  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  and  remained  with    them  until 
ISH4.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Janu- 
ary. IMH,  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  when,  in  April, 
|m'i|.  he  went  to  Montana,  ami  engaged  in 
gulch-mining  until  |SfWl.  and  was  successful, 
and  then  came   to  Gal  ion.  Ohio,  and  com 
in. -lies I  to  practice   law  there  in  1MJ7.  He 
was  elected  Prosecutor  of  Crawford  Co..  Ohio, 
in  IST.'J.  and  again  in  I^To.  and  Barred  four 
years.    He  has  Ixs-n  elected  several  times  a 
member  of  the  School  Hoard  and  Council, 
and  is  a  member  of  Uith  at  the  present  time. 
Is  also  a  meinlier  of  the  firm  of  Cummings  <fc 
Meuser,  attorneys  at  law,  who  have  a  gcxxi 
practice.    He  married  Miss  Sarah  G.  Kuhl, 
of  Gabon,  Ohio,  in  January,  1M57.  and  has 
one  son. 

HEHUKKT  DKCHOW:  physician,  Gabon, 
was  Ixini  in  Licking  Co..  Ohio,  in  1S4I5,  and 
receive«l  a  good  education  at  the  union  school 
at  Johnstown.  Ohio,  and  at  Deimisun  Univer- 
sity, at  Granville,  Ohio;  he  lived  on  a  farm 
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medicine  under  Drs.  Stinsou  &  Williams,  of 
Alexandria.  Ohio,  until  the  fall  of  IS  .3.  when 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  and 
graduated  in  the  spring,  having  attended  his 
first  course  in  18(19  and  1S70,  in  Jefferson 
Medical  Institute,  and  Pennsylvania  Dental 
College  at  Philadelphia.    He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Oka,  Licking  Co., 
Ohio,  March  1,  1874,  and  remained  there 
until  April  1. 1880;  ho  then  moved  to  Gabon, 
Ohio,  and  has  established  a  first-class  practice, 
l«>iog  very  successful.    He  was  married  to 
Lncy  A.  Holmes,  of  Brownsville,  Licking  Co., 
Ohio,  and  has  three  boys. 

THOMAS  C.  DAVIS,  grocer,  Gabon;  was 
born  in  that  portion  of  Richland  Co.  which  is 
now  Morrow  Co.,  in  October,  1837,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1861.  He  then  enlisted  in 
Company  C,  loth  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  four 
vears  and  four  months.    He  served  two  years 
as  private,  then  was  commissioned  as  First 
Lieutenant  and  afterward  as  Captain.  Ho 
returned  from  the  army  in  March.  1806,  and 
commenced  the  grocery  and  daily  market  busi- 
ness at  2(5  West  Main  street,  Gabon,  Ohio, 
where  ho  is  still  in  business.    On  his  return 
from  the  army  he  married  Angeline  Rinehart, 
daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  Rinehart. 

JOHN  D.  DeGOLLEY,  attorney,  Gabon, 
was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  May 
26,  1850,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Qnincy  Academy,  of  Franklin  Co..  Penn.  In 
1  Si;S,  "ho  commenced  reading  law  with  D. 
Watson  Bowe  (Judge  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  i,  and  took  a  three  years'  course,  and  was 
admitted  to  tho  bar*at  Chambersburg  in  1S71. 
He  came  to  Gabon,  Ohio,  May  27.  1*74.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Juno  6,  1876,  and  has  been  practicing  law  in 
Gidion,  Ohio,  over  since.  Ho  was  elected  the 
first  City  Solicitor  of  Gabon,  in  April,  1*7'.). 
He  was  married  in  October,  1878,  to  Miss  Anna 
M.  Parsons,  of  Gabon.  Ohio,  and  has  one  son. 

REV.  E.  P.  ELCOCK,  Pastor  Presbyterian 
Church,  Gabon ;  was  liorn  in  Covington.  Miami 
Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1S47.  His  education  was 
commenced  at  home,  his  mother  having  been  a 
teacher  in  tho  public  schools  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
before  her  marriage.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  Latin  at  tho  age  of  7  years,  assisted 


bv  his  father,   Rev.  Thomas  Elcock;  also 
attended  pubbc  school  at  Van  Wert  Ohio,  and 
Decatur,  Ind.    Ho  was  also  sent  to  Vermillion 
Institute,  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  remaining  there 
about  throe  Years.    At  times,  during  his  at- 
tendance there,  he  taught  school  at  various 
places,  having  at  one  time  a  select  school  in 
Decatur,  Ind.  of  125  pupils.    From  Vermill- 
ion Institute  ho  went  to  Cannonsburg,  Fenn., 
attending  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
graduating  in  1869.    After  spending  three 
years  at  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton 
N.  Y.,  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the .  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Port  Deposit,  Md  on 
May  7.  1872.     He  remained  there  fifteen 
months,  and  then  went  to  Bridgevillo,  Del., 
remaining  there  nearly  three  years.    He  came 
to  Gabon  in  August,  1875,  and  has  been  Pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  up  to  the 
present  time. 

JAMES  H.  GBEEN,  bank  cashier,  Gabon; 
son  of  Aaron  and  Nancy  Green,  he  of  Penn- 
sylvania, she  of  Tennessee.    Ho  was  born 
March  4,  1834,  at  Norton,  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  during  his  youth  attended  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and  in  l»oi>  ne 
went  to  Cardington.  Morrow  Co..  and  clerked 
in  a  hardware  store  until  1856,  when  he  went 
to  Mt.  Gilead.  and  carried  on  tho  merchaut- 
tailoriug  business  until  1861.    He  enlisted  in 
Co  B  43d  O.  V.  L,  and  served  three  years  ami 
a  half,  then  went  to  Cardington,Ohio,  for  two 
years,  as  Assistant  Cashier  of  tho  First  Is  a- 


tional  Bank.  In  August,  1 806,  he  came  to  Gal- 
ion,  Ohio,  and  has  been  Cashier  of  tho  Citizens 
Bank  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  owns  and  superintends  lour 
farms  and  two  stone  quarries,  and  a  wholesale 
oil  and  varnish  jobbing  house.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lola  H.  McLain,  of  Gabon,  Ohio, 
and  has  four  children. 

JOSEPH  S.  GRAVER,  hotel,  Gabon;  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Peun.,  in  1844,  and  had 
tho  benefit  of  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion. He  commenced  to  learn  tho  butcher  s 
trade  in  1854,  and  stayed  at  that  one  year, 
then  worked  in  a  morocco  manufactory  until 
1859,  when  he  started  a  milk-wagon,  and  ran 
that  until  1N»W.  He  then  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany F,  3d  Penn.  V.  C,  and  remained  threo 
years,  and  came  home  in  1864,  and  went  to 
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Alliance,  Ohio,  to  work  for  the  P.,  F.  W  Sc  C 
'     '  ">  1*m,  aftor  that  going  to  Philadel- 
phia, ami  remaining  eighteen  months.  Ho 
returned  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  1MJ7.  and  cm 
menoed  railroading  as  conductor  until  is'.'i 
In  ls.y.  he  went  Lack  to  Philadelphia  an.l  to 
Now  \ork  City,  then  to  Savannah,  Ga..  in  the 
mdo  business,  for  tliree  months.     Ho  then 
traveled  ejt^iLsively  through  the  Southern  and 
Jestorn    States,    to   Cincinnati.  Ohio,  an.l 
1  ittshurgh.  Ft  Wayne.  Lafayette,  Iml.  Tole- 
iv-i  f  -  Mansm,ltl-  <"""•  th.-n  in  the  fall  of 
loid,  ho  came  to  Oaliuii.  Ohio,  an.l  com- 
menced with  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.,  and  loft 

™  V!e  hl,r"^of  1^4  and  wont  to  work  for 
tha  C  G,  C.  .V  I.  H.  ]{..  „„d  remain..!  ,h,.n. 
until  August.  lsTit.wh.-n  h.- t.*.k  the  National 
JioMse,  near  the  depot  of  the  X.  Y..  P.  &  0. 
It  K.,  and  is  still  there.  H..  w,>  married  to 
Minnie  Bcutt  Mathews,  of  Allegheny  City, 
I. •..«..  Aug.  m,  1ST*  and  has  two  children 
living  an.l  two  dead. 

ASA  HOSFOKD.  miller  and  farmer;  P.  O. 
Gallon.  Among  the  earlv  settlers  of  this 
county,  and 

Asa  Hosford,  the  snbject  of"  this  sketch, 
was  l»orn  in  Richfield.  Mass..  ,n  HW.   At  the 
age  of  0  years,  his  parents  removal  from  Litoh 
Held,  Conn.,  to  Jefferson  Co.,  \.  v..  nlMI  locatod 
»I>on  a  farm,  remaining  there  for  fourteen 
years,  when  they  again  removal  to  Ontario  Co.. 
>•  1..  remaining  there  for  four  vears.  Mr.  H.s 
lord  then  l-in-of  age.  and  having  a  strong 
desire  to  see  Ohio.  he.  in  company  with  his 
brother  Horace,  started  njx.n  a  tour.  They 
came  to  Cleveland  ujk.u  the  first  stenndioa't 
»I>on  the  Lakes,  and  then  started  for  the  in 
tenor  of  Ohio  on  fuut    Tin-,  was  in  the  fall 
°i  Mr.  Husfurd  remained  in  Huron 

Co.  all  winter,  an.l  in  the  spring  was  juined 
his  parents,  who  located  in  what  is  now 
Crawford  Co.  Mr.  Hosford  worked  for  several 
years  to  get  his  tirst  SUM.  when  he  entered 
acres  of  land  near  Galium  In  1  Y.'4.  he 
ojwwd  the  tirst  hotel  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  lucated  somewhere  in  the  present  site 
of  Gal  ion,  and  for  eight  years  was  the  pr<^ 
pnetor.  He  finally  s.,1.1  the  hotel  probity  to 
Kuhl  for  $titN).  and  invested  this  money  in  « 
"crw  of  land,  which  was  situat.nl  where  the 
heart  of  Galion  is  today.    It  was  the  inten- 


tion of  Mr.  Hosford  to  lay  out  a  town.  Kuhl 
also  had  the  same  intentions,  and  finally 
bought  the    t:|  acres  of   Mr.  Hosford.  Ho 
then,  in  1M„\  butight  the  mill  proper!  v  in 
Polk  Township. -where  he  still  n-sid.*,  build- 
ing a  mill  which  is  in   operation  UmI.iv. 
He  was  married  in  IS'.'."),  to  Miss  Alta  Kent 
of  Kuoyrns.    They  have  three  children  living 
—  Ii"lxw«,  Eri  an.l  Stephen.    Mr.  Hosford 
has  IxH-n  honored  by  many  ollic*  of  trust  by 
his  friends,  and  in  all  ha-  discharged  them 
with  ability  and  honor.    His  connection  with 
the  railroad,  in  which  he  d.-erves  great  credit, 
appears  in  the  history  of  Galium 

J.  K.  HOMER,  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
Galion:  is  the  present  Mayor  of  Galion.  Ohio. 
Although  a  Republican  in  a  Dcimicratic  Com- 
munity, he  was  elected  hy  twenty  five  ma 
jj.rity  He  was  I*,™  in  Monson.  Me.,  April 
».  I  ^-S-i.  Ho attended  the  common  schools  and 
also  an  academy  two  terms.  He  worked  on  a 
farm  when  not  at  school  until  he  was  il  years 
of  age,  and  afterward  served  his  time'  in  a 
foundry  at  Galion,  Ohio,  and  worked  live 
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•no  worthy  of  sjHvial  mention,  is  |  years  as  journeyman,  and  also  as  foreman 


three  years.    In  IWi,  be  enlisted  in  ( SumpBM 
K.  1**1  — t  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  three  years  in  all 
the  offices  except  Orderly  Sergonnt  up  to  First 
Lieutenant,  and  came  home  in  I *">*!,*»,  and  took 
a  jNtsition  as  foreman  in  a  foundry  for  two 
\ears.    He  then  bought  a  half  interest  in  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  known  as  the  Gal- 
lon Machine  Works.    He  has  serve  !  several 
'  tonus  as  a  memlier  uf  the  Council,  and  has  been 
President  of  the  School  Board,  and  has  Invn 
Director  of  a  building  association  through  its 
full  term.    He  was  married  to  Jane  K.  Nave, 
of  Galion.  an.l  has  one  son,  who  works  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  one  daughter,  who  teaches 
in  the  public  school  at  Galion.  Ohio. 

J.  \V.  HOLMKS.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  whose  |>ortrait  appears  in  this  work, 
was  l>orn  Sept.  Kl,  IY»1,  at  Daltun,  Mass. 
When  Is!  months  old,  his  father.  Joseph 
Holmes,  was  called  to  England.  He  was  lost 
at  sea  while  on  his  return  to  his  family,  which 
left  the  son  with  no  other  care  but  his  mother. 
He  was  taken  in  charge  by  different  ones,  and 
when  1<I  years  old  was  put  on  a  farm  until  1(1 
years  of  age.  when  he  was  Ixmnd  an  appren- 
tice to  the  cabinet-making  trade,  serving  his 
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time  until  the  ago  of  21  yoars;  he  then  com- 
menced business  for  himself.    In  1851),  ho 
was  burnt  out,  by  which  means  he  lost  his 
wife  and  all  his  property,  leaving  him  desti- 
tute. At  this  time  ho  wont  to  Bridgeport,  and 
enteral  into  a  contract,  with  fifteen  others,  to 
go  South  to  assist  in  putting  the  rolling  stock 
upon  the  Alabama  &.  Tennessee  River  R.  R. 
(now  the  Balms,  Bame  &  Dalton  R.  B).  From 
there  he  returned  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  in  May,  1852,  and  con- 
tinued in  said  businoss  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Niagara  Falls,  lx>ing  in  charge  of  the  car 
departmont  until  June,  1802,  at  which  time 
he  commenced  to  raise  a  company  for  activo 
service  in  the  120th  N.  Y.  V.  I.,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  P.  A.  Porter;  mustered  into  the 
United  States  sorvice  Aug.  22,  1802,  and 
marched  to  the  city  of  B  iltiinore,  whore  the 
regiment  was  put  in  tho  defense  of  Baltimore 
andviciuitv.  In  December,  1802,  the  regiment 
was  changW  from  139th  V.  I.  to  the  8th  N. 
Y.  Heavy  Artillery,  and  recruited  up  to  a  reg- 
iment of  1  .900  officers  and  men.  and  continued 
in  tho  military  duties  of  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment until  July  2,  1808,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  Maryland  Heights,  opposite  Har- 
per's  Ferry,  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  army  at 
Gettysburg.    On  the  1st  of  SoptomlxT,  he 
was  ordered  back  into  the  defenses  of  Bal- 
timore, and  detailed  as  Provost  Marshal  of 
Fort  McHenry,  in  charge  of  all  Union  and 
confederate  prisoners  at  that  point,  and  inti- 
matoly  connected  with  the  secret  service, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  tho  success  of 
our  arms.    In  May,  1801.  was  relieve  I  from 
tho  duties  of  Provost  Marshal,  for  the  purpose 
of  accompanying  tho  rogim.-nt  to  the  front, 
joining   tho   annv  at   Spottsvlvauia  Court 
House,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1801,  with  1,001) 
men  assigned  to  the  2d  Corps,  2d  Division, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Tyler.    On  the  UHh, 
participated  in  the  repulsing  of  an  attack  in 
force  by  E well's  Corps;  on  tho  '23d  and  24th, 
in  the  engagement  of  North  Anna ;  on  tho  80th 
and  31st,  at  Cold  Harbor;  June  3,  mado  a 
charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  in  which  (500 
men  of  the  regiment  were  killed  and  wounded; 
crossed  the  James  on  the  15th  of  June;  as- 
saulted the  Confederate  works  lx>foro  Peters- 
burg, on  tho  evening  of  June  10;  supported 


an  assault  on  the  18th,  at  which  time,  for  gal- 
lant conduct,  was  promoted  to  Major,  he  hav- 
ing acted  as  3uch  since  June  3.    On  the  sad, 
assaulted  and  captured  works  held  by  tho 
Confederate  forces.    From  this  time,  tho  reg- 
iment was  omployed  on  broast-works,  fortifi- 
cations, and  covered  ways,  until  Jul/  20; 
ordered  to  the  north  side  of  James  River,  and 
participated  in  tho  assaults  on  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Doop  Bottom,  capturing  their  outer 
works;  also  participated  in  severe  fighting  at 
Deep  Bottom,  Aug.  12.    On  Aug.  25,  in  a 
severe  engagement  at  Ream's  Station,  on  the 
20th,  being  in  command  of  tho  regiment,  which 
when  mustered,  but  5  officers  and  110  men 
reported  for  duty,  thus  showing  the  offects  of 
severe  duties  which  they  had  performed,  and 
the  loss  which  thoy  had*  sustained  Bince  join- 
ing the  armv  at  Spotteylvania,  on  the  18th  of 
May.   At  this  time,  tho  regiment  was  given  a 
short  rest,  which  was  improved  in  receiving 
recruits,  and  the  roturn  of  men  from  hospital, 
at  which  timo  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel.    Tho  regiment  was  again   put  on 
active  duty,  and  participated  in  all  the  engage- 
ments until  the  surrender  of  Loo's  forces, 
April  9,  1805.    In  June,  lS05,was  ordered  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  his  regiment,  and  mus- 
tered out  of  tho  service  of  the  Uuited  States 
and  returned  to  poaceful  pursuits  of  life.  In 
August,  1805,  ontered  tho  sorvice  of  the  A.  & 
G.W.  R.  R,  at  Kent,  Ohio.    In  September, 
the  same  year,  promoted  to  tho  position  of 
Superintendent  of  car  repairs  at  Galion, 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  at  which  place  he  now 
resides,  where  ho  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Masonic  and  other  kindred 
organizations,  having,  in  1850,  became  a  Mas- 
ter Mason;  in  1850.  a  Royal  Arch  Mason; 
received  tho  degrees  of  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters, and  dubbed  an  I  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Rod  Cross,  Knight  Templar  and  Knight  of 
Malta.    Since  living  in  Galion,  he  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  organization  of 
Galion  Lodge,  No.  414,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Craw- 
ford Chapter,  No.  142,  R.  A.  M.;  Mansfield 
Coramandery  of  Knights  Templar,  No.  21.  and 
now  32d  degree  member  of  Ohio  Consistory, 
A.  &  A.  S.  Rite,  at  Cincinnati ;  to  mutual  insur- 
ance organizations,  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
attention  has  l>eeu  given,  being  foremost  in 
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the  organization  of  Mutual  Lodge,  No.  if 2,  K 
of  H.:  Galion  Council,  No.  *J<t,  K.  A.;  ^ 
prominent  in  tho  formation  of  tho  Grand 
Lodge,  K.  of  H.,  of  Ohio.  July  lS7o.  and 
was  elected  its  first  Graud  Dictator;  also,  the 
Grand  Council  of  tho  It.  A.  of  Ohio.  April  4. 
IN<S,  and  was  elected,  at  its  second  session. 
Grand  Regent.  In  all  of  the  ab.ve  organize 
tious.  he  has  done  his  full  pro|K>rtion  of  the 
work  to  make  each  a  8nec««ss. 

G.  L.  JOHNSTON,  foreman  building  and 
bndgedc,,artmcut,C.,  C.  C.  Ac  I.  It.  It..  Galion. 
In  the  cari*>nt*r  and  wood-work  department  of 
the  C  .C.  C.  &  I.  It.  It.  shoju.wo  find  Mr.  G. 
L.  Johnston,  as  Foreman  and  Superintendent 
He  was  Iwrn  in  Knox  Co..  Ohio,  in  IS* I,  and 
when  a  youth  learned  the  car|N«nter  s  trade. 
In  November,  PsTo,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
tho  C  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  at  Shelby,  and.  in 
8*8,  was  calletl  by  that  company  to  Galion. 
to  assume  his  present  jxwition.    He  has  the 
entire  supervision  of  the  construction  of  build 
mgs.  bridges,  freight  trucks,  etc.     He  was 
married  in  IS<5i>.  to  Miss  Polly  E  Hayes,  at 
•Mount  Gdead.     They  have  two  children  — 
Wilbur  H.  and  Ralph"  I 


attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyau  University  at 
Delaware,  nnd  engaged  in' study  until  1836, 
when  he  attended  »  full  course  of  medical 
lecture*  at  Ciufinnati.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  West  Point.  Morrow 
Co..  Ohio,  remaining  there  until  1N55.  when, 

sToiIMr   to  {  '., Iiiiiil.ii^    1>«  ..t -1  .  ... 
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arents  of  Father  Kaempher  were 
emiL'raUsl  to  Westphaliaat  tie-  time 


HENRY  KAEMPHER,   Priest,  Gali, 

The  grand 
French,  an 

of  the  first  French  Revolution'  He  was" born in 
Westphalia  in  December.  1S4S,  and  gradu 
ated  with  honors  at  the  University  of  Minister. 
He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  ltheine, 
and  studied  in  the  college  nine  years,  and  in 
the  university  four  years.  He  came  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  lSTL*  and  went  to  Putnam  Co., 
Ohio,  and  remained  throe  years,  ami  in  April, 
'  >  ■  S.  ho  come  to  Galion,  Ohio,  and  took  charge 
"f  tho  two  Cathol  ic  Churches  then1,  and  is 
bnilding  up  go.nl  congregations  in  each. 

DIt.  Hilt  AM  It.  KELLEV.  M.  D..  Galion; 
was  born  in  NorthiunU-rlaud  Co.,  Pcnn.,  on 
tho  7th  of  February.  ls:{.j.  Ho  attended  the 
common  schools  until  13  years  of  age,  when  ho 
entered  a  store  and  served  two  years  as  junior 
clerk.  In  1V»1,  ho  began  teaching  school, 
continuing  until  1*53,  when  lie  left  Pennsyl- 
vania and  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Perry 
Township,  Morrow  Co.  He  rasumed  his  ..ecu 
pation  aB  school-teacher  for  a  year.  In  1854, 
having  resolved  to  Ikjcoiuo  a  physician,  he 


going  to  Columbus,  he  attended  a  full  course 
at  Starling  Mistical  College,  nnd  graduated 
there.    Returning  to  West  Point,  he  resumed 
practice  there  until  the  spring  of  IS7<».  when 
he  removed  to  Galion,  and  has  since  lieen  in 
active  practice  there.    For  upward  of  twelve 
years,  be  has  been  n  iueml>or  of  tho  State 
Medical  College,  and  surgeon  of  the  A.  A  O. 
W.  It.  K.,  now  N.  Y..P.  A:  O.  It.  R.;  for  eight 
years,  has  also  I m-«-u  appointed  surgeon  for  the 
C.  C.  C.  A-  I.  It.  R.    In  Mav,  1S7\  he  was 
np|M>int<Hl   Trustee  of  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Home,  at  Delaware,  Ohio.    Since  ls7:{,  ho 
has  been  a  momlwr  of  the  Galion  Board  of 
Education.    Although  enjoying  nn  enviable 
reputation  as  a  physician,  his  greatest  success 
has  been  in  surgery,  having  [terformcd  several 
difficult  major  operations  successfully.  He 
was  marrie.1  in  ISV>.  to  Miss  Matilda'  Emma 
Koech.  of  Chester  Co.,  Penn.    They  have  one 
son  —J.  Webster  Kellev. 

DR.  J.  WEBSTER  KELLKV,  M.  D  ,  Gal- 
ion; was  lx.ru  at  West  Point,  Morrow  Co., 
Ohio,  in  IVdl.    He  graduated  at  the  High 
School.  Gallon,  and,  having  resolved  to  l>e- 
como  a  physician,  he  attended  Dennison  Uni- 
versity, and  afterward  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Delaware.  Ohio.    From  there 
ho  went  to  Starling  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  and  while   there  carried  off  the 
"Surgeon's  prize."  in  IsTS.    He  then  entered 
the  office  of  Prof.  Pooley,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  Starling,  and  afterward  went  to  Bellevue 
Hospital,  N.  Y..  and  graduated  in  March,  1SS0. 
He  then  returned  to  Galion,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  and  is  now  in 
practice  there.     He  was  married,  Aug.  20, 
ISM),  to  Miss  Ella  E.  Crim.  daughter  of  C.  S. 
Crim,  President   of   First   National  Bank. 
Since  his  return  to  Galion,  Dr.  Kellev  has 
rej>ort«sl  several  articles  to  medical  journals 
in  New  York  and  Columbus. 

REV.  J.  H.  KLEIN.  D.  D..  Galion:  was 
lx>ra  in  Baden.  Germany,  in  IS20.  He  at- 
tended the  common  schools  in  Germany,  and 
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emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  locating  at 
Sandusky  City,  Ohio.    He  attended  the  Hei- 
delberg College  and  Seminary  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
graduating  in  1N51.  and  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church.    He  served 
at  a  number  of  missionary  points,  and  at  five 
different  preaching  charges  in  Sandusky  Co., 
Ohio.    Receiving  a  call  from  the  St.  John 
German  Reformed  Church  of  Fort  "Wayne, 
Ind..  he  removed  there,  and  remained  as  Pas- 
tor until  1808,  when  he  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  church  seminary  at  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.    Served  two  years  there,  but,  on 
account  of   the  climate,  he  resigned,  and 
accepted  a  call  as  Pastor  of  First  German 
Reformed  Church  of  Louisville,  remaining 
there  until  1S78,  when  he  removed  to  Galion, 
and  is  now  located  there  as  Pastor  of  German 
Reformed  Church.    Since  coming  there,  ho 
has  added  fifty-seven  members  to  the  church. 
He  was  married  in  185 1,  to  Catharine  Weis, 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio.    Thev  have  four  children — 
Emilv   L.,  Caroline  *C,  Catharine   H.  and 
Charles  D. 

ROBERT  LAIRD,  foreman  boiler  shops, 
N.  Y.,  P.  k  O.  R.  R.,  Galion.    Mr.  Laird  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1841.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country  when  he  was 
8  years  old,  locating  at  Mount  Savage,  Md. 
In*  lNr>r>,  he  went  to  work  for  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  remained 
with  that  company  until  1802,  when  he  came 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  engaged  with  the 
Central  Ohio  R.  R.,  working  at  his  trade  of 
boiler-making.    In  1  S04,  ho  enlisted  as  a  10O- 
day  man  in  the  15Uth  O.  S.  V.  I.    After  serv- 
ing his  time,  he  returned  to  Zanesville,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Mcintosh,  Dec. 
23,  18(54.    Ho  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  worked  at  his  trade  for 
the  C.  H  &  D.  R.  R.    He  came  to  Galion  in 
1867,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  the  C,  C, 
C.  &  I.  R.  R-,  until  January,  1870,  wheu  ho 
engaged  with  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.,  now  the 
N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  has  been  with  that 
company  ever  since,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
boiler  shops.    He  resided  for  throe  years  at 
Kent,  where  the  principal  shops  of  this  com- 
pany were  located,  but,  on  their  removal  to 
Galion,  has  made  his  home  there.     He  has 
one  child — John.    Mr.  Laird  is  a  meml>er  of 


Galion  Lodge,  No.  41 1,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Galion 
Chapter,  Ho.  142,  and  Mansfield  Coinmandery, 

No.  21.  _  A 

HENRY  LAUGHBAUM,  farmer;  P.  O. 
Galion.    Mr.  Laughbaiun  was  born  in  Rich- 
land Co.,  Ohio,  in  1828.    Ho  is  the  son  of 
Solomon  and  Margaret  (Heist)  Laughbaum, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  both  being  born  near 
Lancaster.    When  Henry  was  a  youth,  his 
father  bought  20  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson 
Township,  Crawford  Co.,  and  then  was  stricken 
down  by  disease  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered, but  lingered  along  for  years,  a  helpless 
invalid.  This  threw  the  (support  of  the  family 
upon  the  boys,  and  their  early  life  was  one  of 
extreme  toil.  He  married  Miss  Nancy  Pfeiilor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Pfeiffer,  in  1840.    She  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June,  1883,  and.  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  an  orphan.  Mr. 
Laughbauin's  business  at  this  time,  until  18<»o, 
was  running  a  saw-mill  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship.   In  1805,  he  bought  80  acres  of  land,  in 
Polk  Township,  where  he  now  resides.  Since 
that  time  he  has  added  20  acres  more  to  the 
original  purchase,  and  has  improved  it  in 
buildings,  fences,  etc..  until  today  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  piecos  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship.   In  the  summer  of  18*0,  he  built  a  new 
and  elegant  residence,  which  adds  much  to  the 
value  oFhis  property.  His  farm  lies  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Gabon,  and,  as  Mr.  Laughbaum 
devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  his  land,  he  will  have 
a  home,  in  time,  second  to  none  in  the  county. 
During  his  residence  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship, he  served  four  vears  as  Constable,  seven 
years  as  Township  "Clerk,  and  one  year  as 
Township  Trustee.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laugh- 
baum have  ten  children— Elias  W.,  Aaron  H, 
Sarah  J.,  Louisa  C,  Melissa  B.,  Ottorbine  F., 
Delx>rah   E.,  Marnnsa  C,  Horatio  T.  and 
Weston  S.  Aaron  H.  is  married  to  Ellen  Shu- 
maker,  and  thev  are  living  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship; Sarah  J.*  is  married  to  William  O.  Shu- 
maker,  residing  in  Polk  Township. 

M.  MANLEY,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Galion;  was  l»rn  in  1841,  at  New 
Salem,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio.  His  parents  were 
of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  In  184*,  they 
moved  to  New  Lexington,  Perry  Co.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there  until  1854, 
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when  he  removed  back  to  Fairfield  Co.,  ami 
™^ml  J.,rti..MAnul«n.vin  ls:,7.  He  taught 
KhOttl  daring  the  winters  ami  attended  the 
'1™'ln>i  d,lrlil'«  th"  *I'™K  an.|  fall  „ut,l 
IW),  When  he  entered  as  freshman  in  the 
iWal  course  of  the  Ohio  Weslevan  (niver 
Hitv.  at  Delaware.  ( >hio.  teaching  school  to  |WIV 
ms  tmt.onwlnle  there.   He  graduated  in 
ami  t-jokchaijpj  of  the  north  district  of  the 
<*-hool  at  Lancaster.  Ohio;  resigned  at 
in.'  ...xpiration  of  one  year,  on  account  of  fail 
U£  health,  and  accepted  the  agency  of  Apple 
ton  <V  Co.  H  school  U»,ks.  until  1ST0.     He  had 

It'r.v-.i  C'im,n  Sch°"1-  ,n  1,'«irt""-'«»  <"•• 
nt.l  IS,  j:  was  Principal  of  the  high  school 

of  Lam-a>t,r  nn.il  |s;,.  whon  h/cafm,  f<) 
Gabon,  and  was  Principal  of  the  hiKh  school  | 
one  year.  „n,j.  si  nee  that  time,  has  Uh»„  Super 
•ntendent  of  p„|,lK.  w,1(ll,ls!  ,  j 

)J«n.  in  the  anny.  m  the  17th  and  1  Wth  O 

JACOB  O.   MElSEK.  lawyer.  Galion. 
.o  .un,nt  amon^the  leading  men  of  Craw 
Central  Oh,o.  is  J.  G.  Me  user. 
xlnT     ,7'       A,,ril  4-  )SU-  iu  «andu,ky 

Kathenne  .Swayne,  Meuser.  His  early  life 
was  passed  up.u  a  farm.  He  received  a "good 
^  ncanun  commencing  with  the  common 
"Ou.ols.and  finiahing  at  Capital  University,  of 
STte.°hi0,Hft"r  Whidi  h"  toiwht  school 

from  isni  to  is70.  After  d 
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mi,u  ~  . —  determining  to 

make  he  practice  of  law  his  profession,  he 
entered  the  office  of  S.  G.  Cummiugs.  of  Gal- 
^n  and  commenced  reading.  He  was  admit 
UM  to  the  l„r  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 

21  ■  hftS  ,"*n  ^mP*  in  this  profes- 

**,  m  partnership  with  S.  G.  Cummings,  np 
;  tn*  present  time.  Politically.  Mr.  Moiw'r 
"  **"»criit.  and  has  always*  taken  a  deep 
'Merest  ,n  the  affairs  of  his  party,  being  cou- 
riered one  of  its  leaders  in  Ohio"  Among  the 
numerous  offices  which  Mr.  Meuser  has  held, 
we  may  mention  the  following:  In  April.  IS74, 
Je  was  elected  Mayor  of  Gabon,  and.  in  lN7o, 
"  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
1, "^/^'ature.  In  1877.  he  was  reflected, 
M»d,  during  the  latter  term,  was  Chairman  of 


ho  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Hnles  and  of  the  committee  to  revise  and 
cot.sohdate  the  statute*.    In  1  S7i>.  he  was  em- 
ploys! by  the  State  to  edit  the  present  lie-" 
vised  Statutes  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Metiser  is  also 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  the  editor  of  the 
Gabon  laywovr.oncof  the  leading  Democratic 
J  organs  in  Central  Ohio.    Socially,  he  is  lm 
.  moron*,  genial  and  agreeahle.  *  Possessing 
great  executive  ability,  ami  endowed  with 
F>erseyerance.  energy  ami  industry.  Mr.  Meu- 
ser is  today  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of 
Ins  native  State  r 

DAVID  MACKEY.  archit.vt  and  builder, 
Gabon;  was  l^rn  in  Franklin  Co..  Perm.,' 
April  3,  INT).    His  |«irents  removed  to  Ohio 
when  he  was  3  \t<ars  old.  locating  in  Musk 
ingum  Co.    He  att«>mled  tie-  common  scb  h.Is 
until  he  was  13  years  ol.l,  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  Polk  Township,  in 
1MN.    His  father  was  a  carpenter  ami  build 
er.  and  David  assists  him  in  that  buat.iem 
until  he  was  „M  years  of  age.  when  he  com 
meneed  taking  lessons  in  drawing  and  archi 
tectum    In  IS".  1  or  ls.V»,  he  enteral  the  car 
department  of  the  Indiana  Division  of  the  C.. 
C.  C.  &  I.  It.  I{..  an<l  worked  in  that  deport- 
ment for  twelve  years,  since  which  time  he  has 
l>oen  in  business  for  himself  as  an  architect 
and  builder.    In  1N78,  he  erected  Maekev  .. 
Block,  ami  is  also  the  builder  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank,  and  a  large  jnirtionof  the  l>est 
buildings  in  (ration.  He  was  married  in  l*v">b 
to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Traul,  of  (fnlion.  They 
have  twt)  children  living— Mattie  and  Sadie. 
Mr.  Mackey  has  been  a  memlwr  of  Common 
Council  for  two  terms  before  tlie  city  was  in- 
corporated, and  is  now   serving  his  second 
term.    He  was  a  Director  in  the  old  Galion 
Building  (Company,  and  is  now  President  of 
the  Citizens'  Building  Company.  Mr.  Mackey 
and  wife  are  mehilx«rsof  Presbyterian  Church. 

O.  N.  MON'BOE,  foreman  carj>enter  depart- 
ment. N.  Y.,  P.  dt  O.  B.  K.,  Gabon;  was  l>orn 
in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  in  August,  1831.  His 
father  was  a  fanner,  and  his  early  life  was 
passed  upon  a  farm,  until,  at  the  "age  of  17, 
he  went  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Lorain 
Co.  After  three  years  in  that  county,  he  went 
to  Huron  Co.,  and  went  to  contracting  for 
While  there,  he  engaged  with  the 
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Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Company,  and  worked  in 
their  shops  at  Norwalk  for  thirteen  years,  and 
was  foreman  of  the  shops  for  ten  years.  In 
August,  1800,  ho  engaged  with  the  A.  &  G. 
W.  R.  R.,  and  went  to  work  for  that  company 
at  their  shops  at  Kent,  Ohio.  In  December, 
1800,  the  shops  wero  removed  to  Galion.  and 
1h»  has,  since  that  time,  made  his  homo  there. 
He  has  been  foreman  of  his  department  ever 
since  hiB  connection  with  the  road.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  0,  1853,  to  Miss  Julia  Petteys, 
of  Hnron  Co.  They  have  four  children- 
Albert  W.,  Eugene  A.,  Orin  N.,  Jr.,  and  Beele. 

J.  C.  MtlLVALN.  M.  D.,  Gabon;  was  horn 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Mirch  23,  1S4T).    He  at- 
tended select  schools  until  the  inauguration  of 
the  public  schools,  which  ho  attended  until 
U  years  of  age.    He  then,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Sherman,  member  of  Congress, 
received  an  appointment  as  cadet  to  West 
Point  or  Annapolis.    He  selected  Annapolis, 
but  was  rejected  on  his  physical  examination, 
on  account  of  a  crippled  arm.    Through  the 
influence  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Toucey, 
he  was  passed,  however,  and  remained  in  the 
navy  two  years,  on  the  frigate  Constitution, 
when  he  resigned,  and  entered  the  120th  O. 
V.  I.    Served  in  Grant's  13th  Corps,  and  was 
with  Sherman  all  through  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
brnrg.    While  with  Banks'  expedition,  up  the 
Red  River,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lay 
thirteen  months  in  rebel  prisons  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Texas.    He  was  mustered  out  lata  in 
1805,  and  suffered  severely  for  a  year,  from 
the  effects  of  prison  confinement.    After  re- 
gaining health,  he  went  to  Michigan  and 
served  six  years  as  civil  engineer.    He  com- 
menced the  study  of  medieino  in  lSf>D,  and 
graduated  in  1872,  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arlwr.    First  commenced  practice 
near  Lansing,  Mich.;  practiced  also   in  the 
lumlx>r  regions  and  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Came  to  Galion  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  active  practice  there. 

W.  A.  M<KEAN,  foreman  car  department. 
C,  G,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Galion.  Among  the 
officials  of  the  C.,C.  C.  &  L  R.  R.,  is  Mr.  W. 
A.  McKean,  superintendent  of  the  car  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born 
in  Holmes  Co.,  in  1837.  He  came  to  Gabon 
in  1858,  and  worked  at  cnbi  net-making  for 


four  years.  Ho  then  entered  the  employ  of 
the  alwve-mentioned  railroad,  and  has  lieen 
connected  with  that  road  ever  (since.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  he  was  appointed  foreman  and 
superintendent  of  the  car  department,  which 
position  he  still  holds. 

HENRY  POISTER,  boots  and  shoes.  Gal- 
ion; was  born  in  Germany,  in  1845,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1854,  with  his  par- 
ents, and  located  in  Galion.  He  attended 
school  until  1802.  and  then  entered  the  C.  G, 
C.  &  I.  R.  R.  shops,  and  worked  as  carpenter 
until  1800.  when  he  went  to  Indianapolis  and 
worked  in  the  railroad  shoi>s  there.  Returned 
to  the  Galion  shops  in  1871.  and  worked  until 
1877.  He  then  went  into  partnership  with 
C.  F.  Beck,  in  the  dry  goods  and  boot  and 
shoo  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  he  dis- 
solved partnership,  and  is  now  earn  ing  on  a 
boot  and  shoo  store  on  Main  street.  He  was 
married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Louisa  H.  Beck. 
They  have  one  child— Clara.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

T.  L.  PITTON,  yard-master,  N.  Y.,  P.  * 
O.  R.  R.,  Galion ;  was  born  in  Canada,  in  ISio, 
and  his  earlv  life,  up  to  10  years  of  age.  was 
siwnt  there."  He  then  went  to  Salamanca,  N. 
Y..  and  went  to  work  for  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R- 
R.,  now  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.,  and  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  that  road  up  to  the  present 
writing.  He  came  to  Galion  in  1807.  and 
has  been  yard-master  over  since  his  residence 
there.  He" was  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Rick- 
ets, of  Galion,  in  ISoU.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren—Thomas J.  and  Minnie.  Mr.  Pitton  is 
a  member  of  Galion  Lodge,  No.  414.  F.  &  A. 
M..  and  Mutual  Lodge,  K.  of  H.,  No.  32, 


WILLIAM  PRICE,  foreman  blacksmith 
shops,  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  R.  R..  Galion;  was  born 
in  Brecoushire.  South  Wales,  in  1833.  Ho 
emigrated  to  America  in  1*57.  and  located  m 
Pittsburgh,  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  for 
three  years.  Ho  then,  in  1850,  removed  to 
Crestline,  and  was  employed  in  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Fort  Wayne  railroad  shops  until  1804,  when 
ho  removed  to  Galion,  and  engaged  with  the 
C  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  remaining  with  them 
until  1 800.  He  then  began  to  work  for  tho 
A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.  Co..  now  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  0. 
R.  R.,  aud  has  been  with  them  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.    In  1807,  he  was  appointed  foreman 
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of  his  department,  which  position  ho  still 
occupies.  He  was  married  in  Wales  in  Is:,  7 
to  Muw  Hannah  Herbert.  Thev  have  f,„,r 
children  living  Thomas,  now  working  in  the 
shops  with ,  hi«  father.  Willmm.  Kliza  and 
v  '  ,s  *  mwnliHr  of  Gallon  Lodge, 

].  (>-  O.  F.,  ami  has  been  a  m„Xr 
oi  the  (ralion  Common  Council. 

W.  C.  QUIGLEY,  stijiorintendent  blnck- 
«Tnith-Sho,w.C..C..C.i  I.  H.  H..  QalioD;  was 
bora  in  Mansfield.  Ohio.  i„  Is  p..  nn(l  his 
■MJ  life. until  ho  was  10  y,,,rs  old.  was  .s.n.nt 
in  that  place.  At  this  time,  ho  camo  to  Gal- 
lon, and  has  sine  made  his  homo  thore  For 
a  munber  of  yoars  ho  work.nl  at  several  trados 
«t  the  C..C..C.A  I.  K.  H.  shops,  attending 
Jf,1"  'nervals  in  the  meantime,  nnt.l 

1  ™"  wlu'n  h  dinted  in  the  M.st  ().  s.  V.  I.. 

and  was  in  active  sorvi.-o  f,,r  three  voars.  with 
bhennau  s  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  ho 
returned  to  Galion,  and  again  entoml  the 
mploy  of  the  C.  C.  C.  *  I.  R.  It.,  and  has 
Men  with  that  company  up  to  the  present  time 
l  or  the  past  nine  years,  he  has  Im-oii  sm.er.u- 
tondont  of  the  blaeksmith-sho,*.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  a  "railway  frog  nnd  crossing  com 
timed which  is  used  excli.sivolv  uj>on  the  C, 
*  •  *  L  11  I*  •  and  ho  is  also  the  inventor 
twtontee  of  a  lawn  rake,  a  most  valuable 


improvement  upon  any  other  rake  now  in  use. 

was  married,  in  Galion.  to  Miss  Emma 
Fw.  Aug.  ft,  L8ft3.  They  have  two  children 
-Ham-  Y  and  Samuel  T.  Ho  is  a  meml>er 
of  Gabon  Lodge.  So.  41  L  F.  &  A.  M .  and. 
together  w,th  his  wifo.a  member  of  the  Moth 
odist  Church. 

WILLIAM  H.  RAYMOND,  superintendent 
,  ol  stxk-yarda,  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Galion. 

isi-i     u?°Dd  Was  U,nx  in  SMbv>  OhtOi  in 
l     /  ii       fatu,'r  was  a  hv  trade,  and 

also  followed  farming.  He  remained  at  home, 
working  u,K)n  the  farm,  until  "JJ  voars  old. 
When  he  wont  to  Crestline,  and  entered  into 
the  employ  of  the  C.  C.  C  &  I. 
W-yarda  there.  In  lS7o.  he 
Gallon,  and  has  since  residi-d  there.  He  is 
superintendent  of  the  stock  vards  there,  and 
one  of  Gabon's  most  esteemed  citizens.  He 
was  married  in  1S7J,  to  Miss  Marv  Hall,  of 
Presume.  They  have  two  children  Grace 
ana  ■ 


a  member  of  the  present  (1SS0)  school  board 
V.  H.  RKISINGER,  dentist.  Galion;  was 
b>m  in  Gabon.  Ohio.  Jan.  31,  IS.'.I,  and  was 
educated  in  the  (ialion  Union  School.  He  went 
into  a  drug  store  a  short  time,  ami,  at  the  age 
of   14)  years,  commenced  to  study  dentistry 
with  Dr.  S.  Waggoner,  of  Gabon!  Ohio,  and 
remniii.nl  with  him  nlnjut  throe  years,  and  th.-n 
commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  in  the  Hal 
timore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  contin- 
ued through  two  terms,  and  then  removed  to 
Belleville.  Ibchland  Co.,  Ohio,  and  practiced 
there  in  |s7»S  ami  1S77,  about  nine  months. 
The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Snrgerv 
having  consolidated  with  the  Maryland  Col- 
lege of   Dental  Surgery,  he  completed  his 
curse  there,  and  graduated   with  honors, 
March  7.  Js7s.    He  then  came  to  (ralion  and 
commenc.nl  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Mackey  s  Block,  Gabon.  Ohio,  where  he  is 
building  up  a  first  class   practice.    Ho  was 
marri.sl.  dan.   'Jo,  1^70.  to    Miss  Amanda 
Mackey.  of  Gabon,  Ohio,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

J  P  RKISINGER,  Notary  Public,  Galion; 
was  horn  in  Galion,  in  1 S       is  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Roisinger.    He  had  the  advantage  of 
a  high  school  education,  and.  at  the  ago  of  10 
he  began  the  tinner's  trade,  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years,  ami  working  at  his 
trade  for  two  years,  and.  during  this  time, 
studying  U>ok-keeping  in  the  evening.  In 
1S0',(,  he  went  to  Titlin,  ami  engaged  as  Ixxik- 
kee|>er  for  William  Sullivan,  a  hardware  mer- 
chant: also,  was  clerk  at  the  Shawhan  House, 
remaining  in  Tilliu  until  1871,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Gabon,  and  was  clerk  at  the  Central 
Hotel  for  a  short  time.     He  then  engaged 
with  H.  D.  Lee,  in  the  knitting  machine  busi- 
ness, as  business  agent,  having  his  headquar- 
ters at  York.  Penn.    Mr.  Reisinyer  traveled 
over  several  States  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lee. 
In  1S71,  he  came  to  Ashland.  Ohio,  and  mar- 
It.  R.  in  the    riod  Miss  Cynthia  Mcllvaine.  she  returning 
removed  to  ,  with  him  to  Pennsylvania,  and  traveled  with 
him.  assisting  him  by  operating  the  machines 
at  fairs,  etc.     Mr.  Roisinger  remained  with 
Mr.  L.s«  until  1ST  I.  when  he  removed  to  Ash- 
land. Ohio,  and  ran  the  St.  Nicholas  restaur- 
ant for  two  seasons.  He  then  purchased,  with 
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which  proved  a  bad  investment.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Gabon,  in  1S70,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business,  and  is  a  Notary 
Public.  Politically,  Mr.  Reisinger  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  party,  and  is  now  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  of  that 
party  iu  the  county.  Mr.  Reisinger  is  also 
Secretory  of  the  Pioneer  Association,  and  was 
the  rirst  Land  Appraiser  elected  by  the  city. 

WILLIAM  E.  RIBLET,  County  Treasurer; 
was  born  in  Sandusky  Township,  Richland 
Co..  in    18:15.     He   attended   the  common 
schools  of  those  times.    In  1851,  he  came  to 
Galion,  and  worked  at  the  tinner's  trade  for 
eight  years.    He  then  went  to  Mansiield,  and 
clerked  in  the  post  office  until  he  secured  a 
situation  as  route  agent  from  Crestline  to  In- 
dianapolis, on  the    Bee  Line;"  served  in  this 
capacity  during  185U  and  1800.     In  1801, 
he  went  into  the  shoe  business  in  Galion,  and 
from  that  to  the  hardware  business  in  1802, 
remaiuing  in  that  line  until  1874,  when  he 
sold  out  and  went  into  real  estate.    In  1800, 
he  laid  a  farm  out  in  town  lots;   it  is  now 
called"  William  Riblet's  Addition  to  Galion." 
Mr.  Rihlct  served  as  Corporation  Treasurer 
for  three  terms,  as  Township  Treasurer  two 
terms,  and  was  elected  County  Treasurer  in 
IS70.    He  was  married,  in  1801.  to  Caroline 
H.  Edsou.    They  have  three  children — Ella 
E.,  Clement  W.  and  Richard  E.     He  is  a 
Democrat  in  |K>litics. 

HUGH  ROSS,  foreman  rail  shops,  N.  Y.,  P. 
&  O.  R.  R.,  Galion.  One  of  Gabon's  most 
esteemed  citizens  is  Mr.  Hugh  Ross,  who  was 
l>orn  in  Dingwall.  Rosshire.  Scotland,  Sept. 
21,  1  S"2:i.  He  emigrated  to  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  September.  1843.  and  worked  at  his  trade 
as  blacksmith  there  until  February,  1802, 
when  he  crossed  over  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
worked  there  until  April,  1802.  He  then 
went  to  Meadville.  Penn.,  where  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R.  had  reached  in  con- 
struction, anil  built,  for  this  company  the  first 
steam  shovel  on  the  road.  He  operated  this 
shovel  for  two  years,  in  the  construction  of 
the  road.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of 
the  repair  shops  at  Vrbaua,  Ohio,  remaining 
there  for  two  years.  He  then  was  removed  to 
Galion,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  rail  shops 


up  to  the  present  writing.  Mr.  Ross  was  mar- 
ried in  Canada,  in  the  year  1841,  to  Miss 
Margaret  L-vine;  she  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
182L  They  have  four  children  living— Fin- 
lay,  now  living  in  Kansas;  William,  a  black- 
smith; Elizabeth,  married  to  Peter  Meuser,of 
Galion;  George,  a  machinist,  and  three  de- 
ceased—Harriet, Annie  and  Hugh  A.  Ho  is 
a  member  of  Galion  Lodge.  No.  215,  I.  O.  0. 
F.,  and,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
a  memljor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

W.  J.  RYAN,  hotel  proprietor,  Galion;  was 
born  Julv  0,  1857,  in  Or.iuge.  Delaware  Co., 
Ohio.    He  received  a  good  education,  attend- 
ing the  schools  at  Delaware.  He  then  learned 
telegraphy,  and  his  first  office  was  at  Linn- 
dale,  Ohio*.  After  o|>erating  iu  different  towns, 
ho  was  sent  to  Gabon,  in  1875,  as  night  oper- 
ator.   From  there  he  was  sent  to  Delaware, 
and  worked  in  the  train  dispatcher's  office  for 
six  months,  when  he  was  given  the  day  office 
at  Galion,  and  continued  there  until  Sept.  1, 
1881).  when  he  removed  to  Bucyrus,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  book  and  stationery  business. 
IirOctober,  1880,  in  connection  with  H.  H. 
Elliott,  of  the  Sims  House,  Bucyrus,  he  Wh 
came  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Capitol 
House.  Galion.  He  was  married  June  :1,  1880, 
to  Miss  May  Beck,  daughter  of  M.  Beck,  of 
Galion.    Mr.  Ryan  is  now  located  in  Gabon, 
as  the  managing"  partner  of  the  Capitol  House. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Elliott  and  Ryan  to  make 
the  "Capitol"  ono  of  the  best  hotels  in  Cen- 
tral Ohio. 

J.  K.  SHERER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Galion;  w-as 
l»orn  in  Whetstone  Township  in  184.).  He 
is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Keifer)  Shcrer, 
who  now  reside  in  Whetstone  Township.  His 
early  life  was  spent  upon  his  father's  farm, 
until  he  was  21  years  old.  In  October,  18(H), 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  M.  Beck,  of 
Polk  Township,  and  bought  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  His  farm  now  embraces  Z1U 
acros  of  fine,  improved  land,  lying  three  miles 
west  of  Galion.  He  has  improved  it  in  build- 
ings and  fences  until  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  Polk  Township.  For  the  past 
five  years,  he  has  been  dealing  extensively, 
buying  and  selling  stock,  and  at  present  is 
devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  that  branch, 
his  farm  being  worked  by  his  nephew,  G.  n  ■ 
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Bair.  Ho  has  six  children  -Martin  L.,  Flor- 
ence L.,  Arrow  H.,  Bessie  G.,  Orra  D.  and  an 
infant  unnamed.  He,  with  his  wife,  is  a 
member  of  the  English  Luthoran  Church. 

REV  J.  A.  SCHILZE,  German  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran,  Gal  ion;  was  born  in  Mieste, 
Prussia  in  182S.  Ho  obtained  a  common- 
Bchool  education;  emigrated  to  America  in 
1  s began  his  atndv  for  the  ministry  in 
IMS,  at  the  Capitol  Iniversitv  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  graduating  in  lSol.    His  first  chjirg» 


at  Richmond.  Ind.  He  returned  to  Oalion  in 
I  SM.  ami  has  l^-ii  with  the  A.  &  G.  W  H 
It.  (now  the  N.  V.,  F.  *  C.  K.  K.)  ever  since. 
In  every  shop  in  which  he  has  worked  has 
Ikh«h  foreman  of  his  department.  He  married 
Miss  Alviria  Wintield.  of  Sandusky  City,  in 
ls-'i.  She  was  lioru  in  Prussia."  in  iv{s. 
They  have  two  children  living—  William  A.. 
born  in  Gabon  Sept  "J."*,  is.'.s.  and  is  working 
with  his  father  in  the  railroad  shops,  and  Car- 
rie L..  Iwrn  in  Richmond,  Ind..  Nov. 'JS.  I »s<  1.*,. 


•-  _  ■»    -      fS^'  +*;-"Jlll   III  III1IWIIU.   iuu„  oov,  PIM, 

at  ireuton,  Butler  Co..  Ohio,  preaching  Fannie  L .  dmw>*d,  was  l*>ru  in  Sanduskv 
M^^eoopr^tioiwmth..  vicinity.    He    City,  in  I  SOI.  Mid  died  in  1*15.    Mr.  Spittle 


was  called  to  Columbus  in  I  Sod,  preaching  to 
a  number  of  congregations,  and  engaged  on 
the  staff  of  a  Lutheran  |H<riodical.  and  in  the 
publication  of  Lutheran  hooks  and  literature. 
Receiving  a  call  from  the  church  in  Gabon, 
he  came  there  in  lS7o,  where  he  is  now 
located. 

C.  B.  SHFMAKFdt,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Gabon.  Mr.  Shurnaker  was  |>orn  in  North- 
umberland Co.,  Penn.,  in  1  s:t-"i.  At  1U  vears 
of  age,  commenced  to  clerk  in  a  drv  goods 
*tore  ,n  Jersey  Shore.  Penn..  in  1S.U  and 
remains!  there  until  is;,7.  Commenced  in 
restaurant    business   at  Williamsport. 


& 
F. 


IB  a  member  of  Gnlion  Lodge,  No.  414.  I 
A.  M  .  and  Gallon  Lodge  No.  213,  I.  O.  O 
EDWIN  STOUGH.  brakeman.  (ialion; 
l»>rn  Feb.  14.  1S54.    For  the  past  four  vears. 
has  I  asm  l.rakeman  on  the  A.  Ac  G.  W.  It.  R. 

A.  M.  STEWART,  general  traveling  agent, 
C.  C,  C.  &  I.  It.  R..  Galion;  was  born  in  St. 
Albans.  Me.,  in  ls:i.V  He  attend.sl  the  com- 
mon schools  until  his  parents  remove*!  to  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  in  1M7.  He  liegnu  his  career  for 
himself  by  selling  newspa|>ers  on  the  passen- 
ger train  running  on  the  BoKtun  &  Maine 
Railroad.  He  was  then  working  under  ( 'harles 
Minot,  who  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  him. 


renn..  and  remained  one  year,  nnd  then  com-    and  gave  him  a  |K>-ition  on  the  New  York  \- 
nienced  to  farm  and  oontraet  for  railroad  ties.    Lake  Erie  It.  R.    He  served  on  what  is  called 
for  six  years,  some  of  which  time  he  was  raft 
•agon  the  Susquehanna  River.    In  1804,  he 
came  to  Galion.  Ohio,  and  went  to  work  in 
the  nulroad  shojw,  and  remained  here  eight 
«ve*rs;    He  served  as  Constable  for  five  vears, 
and  is  at  present  serving  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and,  together  with  his  son,  is  conduct- 
ing a  photograph  gallery  at  13  J-  East  Main 
street,  Gabon.  Ohio. 
JAMES  J.  SPITTLE,  foreman  copper  shop, 
P.  A  O.  R.  R..  Gabon;  was  born  in 


Wales,  in  ISM.  His  parents  emigrate!  to 
America  when  he  was  but  six  months  old,  and 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  remaining  there 
tor  ten  years.  From  there  they  went  to  Lo- 
rain Co..  Ohio,  and,  after  a  short  period  there, 
went  to  Cuyahoga  Co.  In  1S4S.  thev  removal 
[o  Sandusky  City,  where  Mr.  Spittle  learned 
ms  trade  as  coppersmith.  He  came  to  Galion 
JO  UJ56,  and  want  to  work  for  the  "Bee  Line" 
«•  R.,  at  his  trade.  He  has  also  worked  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Co.  and  the  Pan  Handle  road, 


the  "telegraph  gang."  and  put  up  over  4<K) 
miles  of  telegraph  wire.    After  this,  he  ob- 
tains! a  position  as  a  machinist  in  the  rail- 
road shops  in  New  York  City.    After  learning 
his  trade,  he  l»ecanio  a  fireman,  and  followed 
up  this  business  until  IS.Vt,  when  he  came  to 
Gabon  and  obtained  a  position  as  engineer 
on  the  Bellefoutaino  Ac  Indianapolis  It.  It. 
At  this  time  he  was  only  17  years  old,  and,  in 
]S."i7,  was  given  charge  of  the  railroad  shops 
at  Galion.    He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
lStJI.  when  he  built  the  Galion  Stock  Yards, 
in  conjunction  with  Oliver  Duck.    In  1S77, 
ho  was  appointed  stock  agent  of  the  C,  C,  C. 
ic  I.  R.  R.  and.  in  1SS0,  was  made  general 
traveling  agent  of  tin's  road.    He  is  at  present 
administering  l*>tb  these  offices  for  the  com 
pany.    He  was  married  in  1  Vi'S.  to  Miss  Han 
nab  McClellan,  a  native  of  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio.    They  have  one  daughter — Nellie  H 
Himself  and  wife  are  memlxers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.    Is  a  Republican  in  politics. 
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JOSEPH  E.  WILLIAMS,  teacher,  Galion; 
was  bora  in  Galion  in  1848.  He  completed 
a  common -school  course  in  1870,  and  went 
to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  and  attended  the  Hills- 
dale College,  graduating  in  1875.  He  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Galion,  and  served  until  1880,  when  he  waa 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Cambridge,  Ohio.  He  was  married,  in  1880,  to 
Miss  Ada  R.  Gochenour,  of  Galion.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Will 
iams  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  Galion  Lodge, 
No.  414. 

L.  H.  YORK,  yard-master,  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R. 
R.,  Galion;  was  born  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
l  H:5r>.  His  early  life  was  passed  upon  a  farm. 
In  1  S.jo,  Mr.  York  removed  to  Wisconsin  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  Dane  Co,  remaining 
there  about  three  years.  In  January  of  I808, 
ho  came  to  Galion.  and  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  ever  since.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  vard  there  for  twenty  years. 
Mr.  York  was  married  in  1858,  to  Miss  Martha 
F.  Bryfogle,  of  Galion.    They  have  one  child 


— Frankie  L.  He  is  a  Mason,  also  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  of  the  American 
Legion  of*  Honor.  In  politics,  Mr.  York  is  a 
Republican,  but  does  not  take  an  active  part, 
as  his  time  is  fully  occupied  in  the  faithful 
dischargo  of  his  "business.  He  has  been  b 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Galion, 
and  is  one  of  its  honorable  and  upright  busi- 
ness men. 

JOSEPH  A.  YOCHEM.  dry  goods,  Galion, 
Ohio.  The  father  and  mother  of  Joseph  A- 
Yochem  came  from  Germany  to  Galion  in 
1850,  and  wore  married  in  Galion.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  bora  in  Galion,  Ohio, 
July  15,  1850,  and  is  one  of  Crawford's  most 
enterprising  young  men,  and  is  doing  a  good 
business  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Columbus  streets,  Galion,  Ohio.  Ho  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Galion,  and  went  to  clerk 
for  S.  C.  Kanaga,  April  27,  1874,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  until  May  1,  1878,  when  he 
bought  his  employer  out,  and  has  enlarged 
the  business,  and  is  at  present  carrying  it 
on  at  the  old  stand  with  good 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 


M.  C.  ARCHER,  Superintendent  Water- 
works, Crestline;  was  l>orn  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1820,  of  American  parents,  and  came 
to  Auburn  Township.  Crawford  Co.,  in  1837, 
and  resided  there  until  1H53,  when  he  came 
to  Cn>stline,  and  was  employed  at  railroading 
for  thirteen  years.    In  1S70,  he  wont  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  C,  S. 
&  C.  R.  R.,  until  1880,  when  ho  returned  to 
Crestline,  and  is  now  engaged  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Water- Works.    He  was  married  Nov. 
14.  ISiO,  to  Mary  Hill,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Hill,  of  Richland  Co.    They  have  three  chil- 
dren— Caroline  D.,  Thomas  A.  and  John  J., 
who  is  now  General  Ticket  Agent  of  Scioto 
Valley  R.  R.    Mr.  Archer  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  and  has  served  one  term  as  mem- 
ber of  Common  Council  of  Crestline,  and  was 
Deputy  TJ.  S.  Marshal  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lincoln. 

DANIEL  BABST,  Sr.,  banker,  Crestline; 
was  bora  near  Strasbourg,  Frauco,  in  1 S 1 0. 


Came  to  this  country  in  1S32,  and  lived  in 
New  York  for  three  yean,  and  came  to  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  18:54.  "From  there  he  went  to 
Canal  Fulton,  and  lived  there  until  l«<>j 
when  ho  came  to  Crestline,  and  has  resided 
there  ever  since;  was  married  to  Catharine 
Arter  in  1832;  was  married  again  to  Margaret 
Yost  in  1841 ;  they  have  seven  children  by  last 
marriage — Eineline,  bora  August  20,  1842; 
Caroline,  bora  Feb.  28,  1844.  died  May  20, 
1845;  Jacob,  bora  Fob.  11,  1840;  Daniel  Jr., 
Oct.  19.  1S47;  Louise,  Aug.  28. 1849;  Thomas, 
Oct.  23,  1853;  Wrillis  H.,  June  5,  1858.  Mr. 
Babst  entered  into  the  hotel  business  on  coin- 
ing to  Crestline,  as  proprietor  of  the  old 
American  House,  afterward  known  as  Franklin 
Hoi  isi>,  am  1  remained  in  the  hotel  business 
about  four  years.  In  1871.  he  built  and  estal)- 
lished  Bahst's  Banking  House.    Mr Babst 
retired  from  all  active  business  in  1S78,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  banking  business  by  his 
sons,  Jacob  and  Daniel,  Jr.    Mr.  Babst  has 
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added  eonaidwably  to  Crwtlin*  in  buildings, 
ami  ,Ho„,M,f  the  large,,  |>n,|K<r1v  ..^^ 
he  town.  He  ,«  now  liv,n«  j„  retimnenl  at 
h  s  l^nuhful  residence  M,mh  uf  Cn-tliu... 
Mr.  BaM  lias  a  vineyard  of  one  acre  of  choir* 
grapes.  1U  whjcb  h(.  ^  niak. 

yearly  about  twenty  laurels  of  wine.  Kin,, 
prs  plums  aiui  fruitj.  of  d]  ^  ^  ^ 

RMUMl  ii|Hin  Lih  ample  ground*.  Mr.  BnM 
is  a  mender  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
has  always  b,,.n  a  Republican. 

DANIKL  BABST.  J,,,  lawyer.  Cr^line; 
was  L,rn  Oct.  |»,  1M7,  in  Canal  Fnlton.  Ohio 
an,  rauio  to  Crestline  with  his  parent  in  1S.V.'. 

a<hn  ttej  to  the  l,ttr  in  1870,  and  corn  men,-,,! 
practice  ui  IS7J.  Was  elect,,!  Solictor  for 
U  eror,«rat,on  of  Crestline  in  is7\  appointed 

«M*t  is  also  a  meuilHT  of  the  Board  of  Ex 

m^n.  Thr„bjwt  of  this  sketch.  alLK 

I-pular.    In  politics,  Mr.  BaUt  is  an 
Indei-ndent  Republican  " 

7  "  Cunal  I"  "'ton  in  IM»i.an,l  came  to 
Cre«  hnew.fch  his  parents  in  |ttilBll  has 
al^a^rnade.t  his  home.  He  is  a  tinner  bv 
trade,  following  it  for  ten  vears;  also  carri,,"! 
1  tm  nn<J  ^>ve  store  for  three  years,  while 

ii  8t,,r  Vf  <»Y^Stol!.of  Bucyrus. 
Ft i-i  I  ,  '7  hnv"  thr,-°  ^'1'lren  -Daniel 
Marcf    "'.'{'i'-r  *\  IV7°-  J«*i'«  *'™™nt,  »-rn 

M  itiMn  «»  n'  l  •     r,uu  Stoll.  Dec.  0,  1S7S 
-Matilda  Stoll.  h,s  wif(,  wm  Mareh 

M\  in  I  p|w.r  Sandusky.  Ohio.  Mr.  Babst 
and  his  wife  are  U,th  mend>ers  of  the  Pr.-sbv- 
t  nan  Church  He  went  into  the  banking 
Snws  ,n  Is'l-  and  in  1*7:1  WHs  api.ointed 
fr^T  ,  ST"  Uu>  r«'tirement  of  h.s  father  1 
trom  U.e  hank,  in  ls7\  be  has  had  the  entire 
nianagement  of  iu  as  his  lJjmi<>K  Jf 

'  joint  owner.,  is  immers,,!  in  his  law 


JAMES  LEROI  BOOTH.  M.  D..  Crestline, 
nt  was  hon,  in  Holmes  Co..  Ohio,  in  the  year 
Vi.    He  attended  the  common  schools  until 
of  age.    The  following  three  years 


were  sh.„t  at  Haysville  College.    He  taught 
•  list m-t  HCbool   for  one  Vi«r,  when  he  was 
ehefed  Su|M-rint.-ndent  of  the  Sullivan  County 
Hwnuiary.    This  institution  Unrig  out  of  the 
Mate,  n  brought  him  in  contact  with  stran- 
gers and  Jtlucutional  influences.    In  1  V>1.  |Je 
l>egan  the  study  of  mfnlicine  nnderDr.  Boier 
at   Sullivan.  Ind.     The  following   year"  he 
taught  mathematics  in  Marshall  Academy,  in 
Clark  Co..  111.,  for  one  year,  at  the  same  time 
|  continuing  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
W  hue,  an  eminent  physician  of  Eastern  Illi- 
nois. He  completed  his  study  with  his  brother 
Edwin,  at  Brownsville.  Kriox  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
IHM.     In   |V,7.  removed  to  Vaughnsville, 
Putnam  Co.,  Ohio.    He  remained  there  one 
year,  when  the  death  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Mil- 
ton H.Bioth,  of  West  Cairo.  Ohio,  called  him 
to  this  place,  where  he  took  his  practice.  In 
IHBI,  he  rais^l  a  company,  and  was  commis- 
sion,,! Captain  of  Comimn'y  D.  O.  V.  I..  Usth 
lb-giment.    He  returned  to  Cniro.  in  1MU. 
and  practiced  medicine  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  elated  Captain  of  Company  C.  ITdst  O. 
V.  I.,  without  a  dissenting  vote.    He  remained 
with  his  company  until  his  time  of  service 
expir,,!.    He  returned  to  Cairo  and  resumed 
his  practice  until  1S71,  when  he  retin-d  from 
practice  for  one  year.    Began  a  practice  in 
La  Grange.  Indiana,  and  continued  for  two 
years.    He  came  to  Crestline  in  lN7fi.  and 
ha«  at  present  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
pract  ice. 

KEY*.  MICHAEL  B.  BUOWN.  Catholic 
Priest,  Crestline;  was  Imrn  near  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  in  IS  JO.    At  the  age  of  PJ  years  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Sandusky  City, 
Ohio.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
Preparatory  Seminary,  at  Cleveland,  and, "in 
1  S.V.l.  entered  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  ISfiO.  he  applied  for  admission  into  the 
congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  and  was  m-cived 
into  the  novitiate  in  March  of  the  same  year. 
In  June,  lN<»*i.  he  receiv<>d    the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  following  Sej>- 
tcml>er  l»egan  his  theological  studies,  which 
he  continued  until  June  10,  1SC»7.  when  he 
was  ordained  Priest.    In  1808,  he  was  ai>- 
|M»i»it«s»l  to  the  Professorship  of  Moral  and 
Mental  philosophy.    He  continue^  teaching 
until  1S7  J.  when  he  became  Vice  President  of 
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the  Association,  and  had  sole  management  of 
all  the  classes,  over  forty  teachers,  until  1S74, 
when  he  went  to  Watertown.  Wis.,  and  took 
the  management  of  College  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Saertnl  Heart."  He  remained  there  until  1S7(j, 
when  he  gave  up  college  life,  and  went  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  assistant  of  his  brother, 
who  was  Pastor,  and  came  to  Crestline  in  July. 
1877,  and  has  been  Pastor  of  Catholic  Church 
there  ever  since. 

WILLIAM  F.  CHOWE,  grocer,  Crestline: 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1841.  and  came  to 
America  with  his  mother  in  1840,  and  located 
for  about  six  months  in  Vermont,  when  he 
came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Columbiana  Co., 
remaining  in  that  county  a  short  time.  He 
also  resided  for  a  short  period  in  Stark  and 
Richland  Comities,  and  came  to  Crestline  in 
April,  1833,  and  has  made  his  home  there 
ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Ellen 
Haley,  of  Marion.  They  have,  five  children- 
Mary,  Catharine,  Ellen.  Annio  and  Jane.  Mr. 
Crowe  served  seven  years  as  Corporation  Treas- 
urer of  Crestline,  three  years  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council.  He  is  agent  for  the  Ininan 
line  of  steamers,  and  also  an  insurance  agent. 
He  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 

D.  H.  CASSEL,  hardware,  Crestline;  was 
born  in  Richland  County  in  1813,  and  re- 
mained in  that  county  until  IS02,  when  he 
came  to  Crestline  and  learned  the  tinsmith's 
trade,  with  G.  W.  Pierce.  In  1871,  he  went 
into  partnership  with  George  W.  Zint,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Cassel  &  Zint,  in  the  hard- 
ware, tinware  and  stove  business,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  that  line  up  to  the  present 
time  1 1880).  Was  married  in  18(57,  to  Maggie 
Cramer,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  has  two 
children  by  first  wife— Dora  *D.  and  Flora  D. 
Mis.  Cassel  died  in  1800.  Ho  married  again 
in  1872,  to  Maggio  McGuire,  of  Richland 
County.  They  have  one  child-  Daisy  May. 
Mr.  Cassel  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Crestline,  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  and  also  an  Odd  Fellow. 
Has  alwavs  been  a  Democrat. 

CRESTLINE  "ADVOCATE."  The  A.lvo- 
cntr  was  established  in  July,  lSfiO.  by  Adam 
Billow  and  son,  D.  C.  Billow,  in  the  Union 
Hall  Block,  second  floor.    Upon  the  death  of 


his  father,  which  occurred  May  20,  1S7<">.  D. 
C.  Billow  assumed  sole  management  and  has 
made  the  Advocate  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
the  county,  having  a  good  solid  list  of  sul>- 
scribers  and  doing  an  extensive  job  business. 
The  office  is  -applied  with  power  by  a  Backus 
Water  Motor.  The  Atlvoaitc  is  independent 
in  jioliticji. 

DR.  I.  S.COLE,  Crestline;  was  bora  in  Al- 
legheny City,  Penn.,  Feb.  10,  183(5,  and  at- 
tended the  Institute  at  Haysville.  A>hland  Co., 
Ohio.  He  afterward  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Glass,  and  graduated  from  Cleveland  Medical 
College.  He  lx»gan  the  practice  in  Reeds- 
burg,  Ashland  Co..  Ohio,  and  removed  to  \\  est 
Salem  in  1873,  remaining  there  until  1SM0, 
when  he  came  to  Crestline  and  married  Ruth 
A.  Smith,  daughter  of  James  B.  Smith,  of 
Ashland  County.  They  have  four  children  — 
Frank,  Minnie*  B.,  Rufus  I.  and  an  infant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  are  both  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

JOHN"  DO  DAN"  E,  real  estate.  Crestline;  was 
born  in  France  in  1S2.*»,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  America  in  1S30,  and  located  in 
Stark  County,  working  on  his  father's  farm 
until  1853,  when  he  started  for  California 
remaining  there  until  1S.*»7.  digging  gold.  In 
1N.YT,  he  came  back  to  Ohio  on  a  visit,  but  re- 
turned to  California  in  IS.jS,  and  remained 
there  until  1S00,  when  he  came  to  Crestliue, 
and  has  resided  there  ever  since,  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.  He  was  married  in 
lSl»7,to  Anna  Dodane.  of  Crestline,  widow  of 
his  brother.  They  have  two  children  -Min- 
nie, bom  in  1870,  Delia,  born  in  1867.  Mrs. 
Dodane  died  in  1873.  Mr.  Dodane  has  been 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Water- Works  of 
Crestline  two  terms.  Has  nlwayB  been  a 
Democrat. 

J.  P.  DAVIS,  dry  goods  merchant,  Crest- 
line-, was  born  in  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio,  in 
1824,  of  American  parents,  and  came  to  Craw- 
ford County  in  1833,  and  has  always  made  it 
his  home.  He  was  agent  for  the  C,  C,  C.  & 
I.  R.  R..  at  Shelby,  for  three  years,  and  came  to 
Crestline  in  ISiVJ,  and  was  agent  for  the  same 
company  until  1802,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business.  First  went  into  partner- 
ship with  John  McGraw,  succeeding  R.  Lee 
&  Co.,  continued  witli  McGraw  for  a  year  and 
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a  hair    McGraw  then  sold   hi*  interest  to 
John  Mckean,  ,h,  fim  t,„.n  M  ^ 
Mckean,  for  two  year*,  when  M,Graw  .  fa 
tiic  tntcmrt  of  Mr  i'inv;«    n  .« 
parWl ,,,  w.tl,  Martin  Davis  *  Co..  am] 

limber*  U,ught  „„,  1I)t,.n>>t  of  M 

^t^fij^J.P.kJ.W.D.vi;  Two 
.M.  r>  »ft,r.  th..y  d.ssolred  partimrship.  and 
»  »nt  to  Ins  ,lt  l^B|ilin.  in  Fn.on  Hall 
oT  t  mn",n!n"  ,h'r"  »ntil  1*75.  when  Im 

f«r  abort  totir  month..  when  h,.  a.,ajn  went 
.mo  partaerdlin  with  HA  \Vh,t,7,,  W  , 

SinuT  hfi?^*  Whit,.,  and  «l,.v  h,u, 
.m u,,l \tn  I ;lw  ,     to  the  ,»nWt  time 

Mickey-  J  ir  MVH,WaS  "1Iin'1'-11      (  ""'"nn, 
Mickey  of  Hiohhm.|  Co..  in  ls:>(>.    Tll,.v  , 

^  cuMr,,,  wlll)llr  Em  Pun™t1£ 

f        \/"<,r7:' 1  infant  UkwWMi), 

U  «!u   •'•I,{,,Lr,.L  -Au«,^t,w- 

lin?  t i^'   KAT(,N-  mail 
nn  i*N  M     t  >rU,  J?- S,'»"^'t-  IVm  Co..  Ohio. 
1  rn.l^..h,w,nt  to  li.^ontC... 

""'r"  ls:''-  he 

wont  to  \\  h,,i,„.  nv.  Va..  and  learned  the 

har  o-rnak.-r-s  trade.  In  ls,0,h,n,artt^ 
peu.limg.    H-  came  to  Crestline  in  1 s.Y.i.  an.l 

fir  I  I  Ham"1  A  Mftrti«.of  Richland  Co. 
"nr.  a  T  ,WaS    ,,,;,,"t    l-««"»»n    for  two 


  i;  niso, 

lor  V ,.,-non  an.l  Jackson  Townships  K, ,r  the 
past  rew  >V(,ars  hm       n  jn  >n 

r "  "P"'     He  iJ.  Knight 


 .agent 

•mplar.  an<l  a  Republican. 
F.  FRANK.  dry  good*, 
wrn  in  Southern  Germany,  in 


Crestline;  was 
So'j.  and  came 


engaged  in  th..  hnnlwaiv  trade,  and  Contin- 
«*d  until  the  fall  of  |VU.  Ho  returns  to 
Cresthn,  ,„  August.  is.;;,,  ami  e„gag»,l  in 

Uie  dp  good*  business,  ami  has  1  n  there 

over  sin,,..  He  was  married  in  lS-VJ,  to  Em- 
ma Imhst.  .laughter  of  Daniel  Babrt,  of  Crrat- 

Inie.  I  hey  have  five  children  Daniel.  (i..r- 
tie.  Maud.  (i.„rg...  Pa.d.  Has  Ih^o  a  member 
of  thetommon  Council  of  Outline,  and  is 
m.w  s,.n-,n-  »hu,Ju\  t.-rm  as  City  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Frank  and  wif..  are  memlHTs  of  the 
LnxlMli  Lutheran  Chorch. 

f.  P.  Fi:A.\K.rop|H»rsn.ith.Cr.Mline;  was 
l»on)  in  Uutler  Co.,  P.-nn.,  in  iViH.  and  wet 
to  Pitt.l.urjrl,  in  lv.-.o.  r..>i,lin-  there  until 
INoW,  when  he  removal  to  Ch-v.-land.  remain- 
ing th.-r..  alwut  one  y.-ar.  In  ls«^>.  h,.  went 
to  (ialion.  where  he  r.-id.-d  until  lv,4.  w|„. 
lie  came  to  Crestline,  and  has  since  made  it 

his  home.     Hi-  lias  j„  the  employ  of  the 

nulroad  shops  in  Crwline  for  sixt.-n  years. 
He  was  mairi.sl  in  IN)'.',  and  ha>  four  chil- 
dren Ldward,  Retta,  Willi*  and  Alice.  He 
is  a  Republican 

SA.Ml'KL  OEE,  exprem  agent,  Cr.-stlino; 
was  horn  in  England  in  18111,  and  came  to 
this  country  and  l.icated  in  Voun^-t.  iwn.  Ohio, 
n-  Pastor  of  th.-  Meth.nlist  Protestant  Chorch, 
in  1S4"».  and  continmi.1  preaching  in  various 
places  in  the  State  until  JN»H  wl.en  he  was 
ap|H»int«sl  express  a^<mt  at  Crestline,  Craw 
ford  Co.,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home. 
He  was  married  in  the  city  of  Hull.  England, 
in  1M'-'.  to  Mary  Ann  Radmall.    The  "have 
five  children  -Samuel  YV..  Allison  W.,  Frank 
B.,  Lauretta  S.f  Cynthia  E.    Aa  there  is  no 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  Crestline,  Mr. 
ttee  and  wife  are  members  of  that  chui-ch  at 
Mid.lletown.   Crawford   Co.    Mr.   Gee  has 
always  l*>eu  a  Republican. 

L  P.  HKSSKR.  blacksmith.  Crestline;  was 
lh.ru  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1V,'I5.    Went  to 


in  W.JIrn  p        ?  ,,fU.'ent8  in  ,S4,}-  loCiltin-' 

,S-lvUma'  remaining  with  his    W,»  J  Co.  in  IS.TJ,  and  removed  to  Mansfield 

Uen  hi  JZ  I*  °r  T  fi,n"  f°rrfiw  -VPars-  in  ,m  r"Iuai«>i»^  ^  ""til  1S50,  when  he 
learned  il  Johnstown.  Penn..  and    came  to  Crestline,  and  has  since  made  it  his 

CresttirJ         •  p00,ls  blIS!n^s-  «nd  to    home,  with  the  exception  of  a  trip  to  Califor- 

S  Z  Vl^  *l?U*  'Jt  1S:,,;-  8,1,1  ni»  ,a  mt    H"  0M-t  blacksmui  ?n 
abouttJ     .ll>r.                remaining  there    the  railr.md-sho^  in  Crestline.    He  was  mar- 
half  v«„^  M.»           —  '    ri.sl  in  is:, I.  to  Rachel  S.  Orant.    Her  father 

was  the  first  tanner  in  Mansfield,  and  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  U.  S.  Grant.    They  have  six 


*  ousiness,   remaining  tJiei^e 

MOOt  two  and  a  half  years,  when  be  returned 
«j ^  P  ennsylvania,  and  went  into  the  nrovisioii 
Uasia^  until  the  following  spring/when  he 
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children— Minerva  M.,  Ora  B.,  Mary,  George 
G.,  Rosa,  Elizabeth  R.  Mr.  Hesser  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  has  occupied  several  township  and 
corporat  ion  offices,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for 
fourteen  years;  also  on  committee  for  school 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  active  part  taken  by  this  committee  that 
the  union  school,  with  its  beautiful  park,  was 
secured.  Mr.  Hesser  also  was  a  membor  of 
Common  Council  for  four  veare. 

CHARLES  W.  JENNER,  physician,  Crest- 
line;  was   born  in  Richland  Co.  in  1841, 
Came  to  Crestline  in  the  Ml  of  1857,  and  has 
resided  there  ever  since.    Dr.  Jenuer  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Was  married  in  April,  18<><5,  to 
Mary  V.  Emmett,  of   Crestline.    They  have 
one  'child— Daisy  L.  I.  Jenner,  born  October, 
18*75.    Mrs.  Jenner  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.    Dr.  Jenner  has  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skill- 
fill  and  reliable  physicians  of  the  county.  He  ! 
came  from  a  medical  family,  his  father  and 
an  elder  brother  lx>th  being  meml>ers  of  that 
profession.    He  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 

NATHAN  JONES,  lawyer.  Crestline:  was 
bum  in  Westchester  Co.,"  N.  Y.,  1832.  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Norwalk,  Ohio.  1883. 
In  1N.">7,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
and  published  the  fhmoemth-  L  nion  until  his 
office  burned  down,  when  he  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson Co.  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
dealer  in  musical  instruments.    He  came  to 
Crestline  the  30th  of  September,  1859,  and 
has  resided  there  ever  since,  where  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Mr.  Join*  commenced  reading  law  when  17 
years  old.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April 
25,  1855,  at  Norwalk.  Ohio,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  United  States  Courts  at  Clevelaud, 
Sept.  28,  lSt*»">.    He  was  elected  Recorder  of 
the  corporation  of  Crestline  for  four  success- 
ive terms,  and  also  Mayor  for  four  terms.  He 
was   elected   Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
county  in  1S05,  and  again  in  1867.  Mr.  Jones 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Odd  Fellows  in 
the  State.   Having  tilled  all  offices  of  the  sub- 
ordinate lodge,  in  DeceinVier,  1H75,  he  was 
elected  M.  W.  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.    At  the  end  of  his  term  of 


r 


office,  ho  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
with  a  purse  of  $300,  and  an  elegant  jeweled 
badge,  valued  ftt  $70.    In  December.  IS ,M. 
he  was  elected  by  the  order  in  Ohio  a*  Grand 
Representative  to  Grand  Lodge  of  United 
States.    He  served  part  of  one  term,  but  was 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  its  interfer- 
ence with  professional  duties.    He  is  also  a 
Knight  Templar  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Mr. 
Jon«*  prides  himself  as  being  a  self-made 
man,  earning  money  when  a  boy  to  enable 
him  to  attend  school,  and  to  pursue  his  law 
studies.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
able  lawyers  of  the  county.  .  . 

F.  W.'MARCUS,  German  Reformed  minis- 
ter, Crestline;  was  born  in  Germany,  in  lf»-, 
and  came  to  thiB  country  with  bis  parents, 
and  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  Ww.  nn 
attended  public  school  at  Louisville,  and  went 
to  Franklin,  Shebovgan  Co.,  Wis.,  where  the 
schools  of  his  church  are  located,  and  gnuin- 
ated  in  1870.  He  came  to  Crestline  in  1"  •*». 
and  was  married,  in  October  of  same  year,  to 
Man-  Hildlxdd,  of  Gabon.  He  has  a  mem- 
bership of  175  (in  1880)  in  his  church. 

JOHN    MoKEAN,   physician,   Cres  line, 
born  in  Hook  Town,  Penn.,  in  1810,  of  Amer- 
ican parents.    After  completing  a  thorougn 
classical   and    mathematical   education,  lie 
be<-an  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Quiglev,   of   West  Union,   Ohio;  he  also 
attended  lectures  at   Lexington,  Ky..  ana 
received  the  necessary  pnpers  for  practice  in 
October,  1X31.    Ho  entered  into  partnership 
with  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Burgettstown,  lenu. 
One  vear  after,  they  dissolved  partnership, 
and  he  removed  to  Calcutta,  Ohio,  and  two 
years  after,  in  1834,  he  remove*!  to  1***™? 
Crawford  Co.,  and  practiced  there  until 
when  ho  removed  to  Crestline,  and  has  resided 
there  ever  since.    Since  1844.  lie  has  been 
Ruling  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
IS47,  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Wittenberg  College  tte 
has  been  Mayor  of  Crestline  for  one  term. 
He  was  married  to  Rebecca  McClaskoy  m 
October,  1835.    Thev  had  ten  children—  hve 
living  and  five  deceased.    (From  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  U.  S.,  by  Atchinson.) 

A.  MOOREHEAD,  liven'.  Crestline;  was 
lx>ru  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1842.    When  at 
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the  age  of  1.,,  came  to  CYestline.  ami  has  ever 
r.n«.  made  it  his  homo.  Al,,u,  is<;:  ^ 
■nto  1,  M    |HU,;  pn.prel.r 

L  ^b'i  I'r,,J|tI,np'  for  R  f«>w  V'«rs.  when 
e  e*t..l>.^,od  a  livery  ami  feed  ,tn|,l,.  m„, 
■as  Mm,  be,,,  ,  .n  tJmt  ,  •  > 

'  1  »  1,1  ,s  now  r»n»i"g  that  branch 
n  eonnoe  .or,  with  hi.  other  Lsi„_.    m  ' 

!     xr„W,W  "mrri,•,,  in  A»~"'*«-  I-S«:,  to 

M r  T '"\I1'.,ri'-  Waie  an.l  Howard. 

the  M-thodist  Church     Ho  !.»«  i 
a  Democrat  always  been 

P.  NEWMAN,  lawyer.  Crestline; 


was  also  the 


i 


reamed  then-  until  isr.s.  UI1(I  r;,,  ,  ,rN 
to  WJ-,  .1    "  ,U  Anm^-  MA.  from  IWK 

ST? \  li  remaining  thero  „„ti] 

n.  ro  „Par|>  year,  when  ho  again  returned 
He Z '  'n,'-W,,r  has  r,maim,h.v,r  since 
iaui*      rr,U  'n  ,S';S-  *"  Kl™«  T.  Smith 

Fin       ™7  have  fo,,r  children  Florence 

5«dT  M  vPmU,rS  nf  t,U>  ^~'>vterian 
lawTr  *),  ^/Wman  »'as  been  practicing 
aw  for  the  past  twelve  yean,    He  has  alwavs 

^G5^1Dwnu<^  in  ^e  township. 

«»  „"  i   WftS  ,,0rU  in  Kno*  <*»  -  °hio.  in 

thec^nnf  w  ,U*?on°  of  tht'  pioneers  of 
the  oonnty.    Mr.  Ogdeu  first  learned  the  mill- 

aL,u  ^  and  Work"d  nt  that  husin.^s  for 
C"  on     Ly,>arH-  that  time,  he  has 

f«j5t: vario,w  t^1^ 

fthorw  »  .i  rnt-V  -v"nrs'  working  in  the  car- 
STlL^L^^  *  H-.«tCrest- 
from  ISr*  x  ^  n  Was  Just««»  of  the  Peace  I 
CWk  f  10  1S,">2;  ha<also  been  Township  ' 
theT  8  P0ri°d  of  six  -vea"-  H"  «hvw  n» 
CrllT1*™  and  l**tition  for  the  bonndariw  of 
'ne,  and  was  ifa  tirst  Mavor.  Mr.  Og,lon  1 


|>rim..  mover  in  securing  the 
nt".«i  in  ,s;>s.  h,s.,n)th,.r..I„hn(V(l!'„ 

•J»w  lnnn,,al  „f  the  Ohio  Central  Sch.K.l' 
dehvennc  a  Wture  u,K»n  that  suhjiyt  at  that 

•Mr.  <V,l,.n  has  always  bee„  „  rnVnd  to  everv 
movement  tendm*  to  impn.ve  Crestline  in  anV 
['n!l1  H"«asmarri^  in  1SU,  to  Marv  J. 
h.rk  an,  of  Ihehlan,!  Co.  TheV  have  only 
one  child  l.v.n^-ElletL    Mr.  and  Mrs.0^ 

i  "r,;,h;,fh  ',',1';,.,'U"r>"f  t,,p  ^hyU-rianChurch. 
i   A  V  V  J  ,KKSON-  p        Crestline;  was 
bow   in  Jefferson  Co.  Ohio.  i„    IS VI  He 
when  a  l«y.  with  his  parents,  to  Jack 
son  rownship.  and   has  r^i.l.^  there  ever 
since.   H..  was  appointed  l^tma-ter  of  (Vest- 
line  „,  isc.t,  and  ban  Continued  to  bold  the 
"fliee  up  to  the  pn-sent  time.    Mr.  Patterson 
is  a  m  .u,lN.r  of  the  Preslyterian  Church,  and 
is  considennl  one  of  the  leading  enten.rising 
men  of  CVwtline.    He   has  alwavs  Wn-n  a 
KfpnMican. 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  machinist,  Crest- 
line; was  iH.rn  in  Washington  Co.,  Penn.. 
\xi£.  I.  IS:{0.  an.l  came  to  Crawford  Co.  with 
Ins  parents  in  lVJl.  locating  near  North  Unh 
mson.  that  town  lieine;  nam«sl  aft<-r  his  father. 
Mr.  Kol.inson  taught  «li>trict  scIkhjI  for  ten 
winter  t.-nus.  sjiending  two  years  of  this  time 
in  Iowa.    He  came  to  Crestline  in  1800.  He 
was  Township  and  Corporation  Clerk  in  I  Mi  I 
for  one  year;  also  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  isdo.    He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
!>oanl  for  six  years.    Mr.  llobinson  has  served 
in  several  other  township  ofticra,  and  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  l*s«n  employed  in  the 
railroad  shojis  there.    He  was  marri»*d  in  IS<>(> 
|     D.  W.  SNYDER,   blacksmith,  Crestline.' 
[  The  subj.-cf  of  this  sketch  was  l>oni  in  Ciun- 
U-rland  Co..  Penn..  in  lS.i'J.    He  ciune  to 
Ohio  in  IN.J'5,  locating  in  Richland  Co.  Fi- 
nally he  came  to  Crestline,  in  lSofi,  and  has 
since  made  it  his  home.  He  has  been  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  I  i  tory  of  Crestline,  serving 
in  various  offices,  among  which  we  mav  men- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for 
four  terms,  as  a  member  of  the  School  lioanl 
three  terras,  and  also  as  Township  Treasurer 
He  was  married  in  1N.VS,  and  has  l>een  in  the 
employ  of  the  P.,  F.  W.  k  C.  R.  R.  for  twen- 
ty tive  years. 
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JOHN  A.  THOMAN,  deceased;  was  born 
at  Sosehiem,  in  the  Palatinate,  on  the  11th  of  | 
June,.l807.  Ho  came  to  America  in  1884,  and 
located  in  New  York,  working  for  the  United 
States,  with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.    Lee  then  was 
Captain  in  the  United  States  army.  The 
friendship  between  the  two  lasted  all  through 
life.  Mr.  Thoman  came  to  Crawford  Co.  when 
it  was  a  wilderness,  and  Crestline  not  in 
existence— abont  November,  1845.  By  honest 
industry  he  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  assisted  many  of  his  countrymen  with 
monev  in  time  of  need,  and  to  homes  to  make 
them'coinfortable  in  after  life.    In  all  public 
enterprises  he  took  an  active  part  and  a  deep 
interest,  always  giving  largely,  and  more  lib- 
erally than  an*v  other  citizen.   He  died  March 
30,  l'S75,  at  07  years  of  age,  deeply  mourned 
bv  the  community. 
'  HON.  T.  J.  WHITE.  Crestline;  was  born 
in  Perry  Co..  Penn.,  in  1828,  and  came  to 
Jackson*  Township  previous  to  the  laying-out 
of  Crestline,  locating  on  the  old  White  farm. 
He  helped  clear  the  ground  where  Crestline 
now  stands;  bought  the  first  lot  and  built  the 
first  three  houses  in  the  town.    He  has  been 
a  member  of  Common  Council  two  terms,  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  two  terms,  and 
served  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  Legislature- 
from  1871  to  1875.    He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  Jackson  Township  for  six 
terms.    Mr.  White  taught  school  in  the  Dap- 
per District  for  two  winters.    He  owes  his 
success  in  life  to  his  own  energy  aud  perse- 
verance, being  what  iB  termed  a  "self-mado 
man." 

J.  M.  WERTZ,  conductor,  Crestline;  was 
born  in  Holnu>s  Co..  Ohio.  Juno  9,  1837.  He 
taught  school  for  three  years  in  early  life,  and 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joel  Pomerene,  of 
ML  Hope,  Ohio.   He  attended  lectures  at  Ann 


Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1858,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  18(50,  at  Dundee.  Ohio,  remaining .there 
for  three  years,  when  he  was  api*>inted  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  2d  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  prac- 
ticed three  years  at  Londouville.  Ohio,  and  for 
the  past  twelve  years  has  been  railroading, 
being  at  present  conductor  on  P.,  I" .  » •  « 

JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS,  coppersmith.  Crest- 
lino;  was  born  in  Butler  Co.  Penn.,  in  l*vM. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1801  and  served 
until  its  close.  He  came  to  Crestline  in 
and  has  since  made  it  his  home.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1887,  to  Anna  Auten.  They  have 
four  children-Frank, 
Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com 
mon  Council  two  terms.    He  is  at  present 


wking  at  his  trade  in  th< 


railroad  shop  at 
Crestline.  Mr.  Williams  and  wife  are  mem 
beiN  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

DR.  P.  B.  YOUNG,  Crestline;  was  born 
in  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1S3- 
to  Beaver  Co..  Penn..  in  1840,  attending  the 
Beaver  Academy,  taking  a  full  course  of  stu.l 
ies    After  deciding  to  make  the  medical  pro 
fession  his  calling,  he  attended  the  Jeflerxon 
Medical  College,  at  Philadelphia.  Penn..grmt 
uating  in  1800.     His  first  location  was  at 
Freedom,  Beaver  Co.,  Penn.,  remaining  Ox  re 
for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  army  as 
assistant'  surgeon.    Ho  was  promoted  to  sur- 
geon in  18fW;  and  remained  in  that  important 
position  all  through  the  war.    At  its  closejie 
came  to  Crestline,  in  1805,  and  has  since  been 
in  active  practice  there.    Dr.  Young  has  been 
surgeon  for  the  P..  F.  W.  &  0.  R.  B.  ««£ 
1874,  and  is  now  examining  ^g*^^*^" 
sions.    He  was  married  in  1802,  to  Sarah  M. 
Gormly.    They  have  ono  child— Howard. 
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AUBURN  TOWNSHIP. 

P  n  ?:  ASIT£EY-  fnrmor  an<1  8to<* 
,    •  .llp?     r,,"re  >»  no  family  more  worthy 
notice  in  the  history  of  Crawford  Co..  than 


] 


the  Ashley  family.     Ebenezer  Ashley,  the 

VTT'LT  SU,:j'^-  WR»  U,rn  in  WYorfc, 
•May  u.  J.Siu.  and  cam,,  to  Aulmrn  Towwdrfp, 
Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  in  IS  30.  Mary  Aumcnd. 
the  mother,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  an.l 
wm  bom  in  1812.  Her  father,  Adam  Aumend, 
came  with  his  family  to  Auburn  Township  in 
'  it  then  being  an  almost  unbroken  wil 
denies*.  KlHM,eZ,.r  Ashl.-y  an.l  Man-  Aumcnd 
werenn.t...!  ,n  marriage  in  Auburn  township. 
N.,y.  ->\.   is:!,,.  niH,  u,  „,„,„  wm,  ^  J 

children   ciaris.a.  Philo,  Franklin,  K.  E. 

Lrf-onorn  an.l  William.    All  are  living  except 

dari^a.     Mr.  A>hl.  v  died  Jnlv  'Js.  Is/:! 

,  £***J  remarrie.1  Jnlv  1 1.  Imj.  her  s.-c 
<>jn   husband  Mn.,  HIijah  Ahh!,.v  a  ,ini(h(tr 

«  her  former  husband.  To  the  second  mar- 
riage were  |„,ni  two  sons  Jon«n*  and  Jnd- 
4,D"  i  ...  ,  >hl«'v'*  ««»»«d  husband  died 
April  81.  |SoO.  The  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy was  reared  upon  a  farm.  His  education 
was  limits.  Inin-  confin.-d  to  the  common 

u     ,.    H"  was  ""i^1  w  marriage  with 
•W  (  umn.ins.  dan-liter  of  Thomas  Qun- 
«'ns,  Jan.  1,.  ls«i.  an.l  by  her  has  the  fol- 
lowing family— Frank  Suborn  Jnlv  10.  1*02; 
Win  L  .  b„rn  July  ti.  |XG4,   Philo  A.,  bom 
27,  800;  Edflon  Cbnrn  Jb1j21»,  I.NOtt, 
WW  Ida  A..  l»orii  June  12,  |S73.   All  of  these 
are  single,  an.l  are  living  at  home  with  their 
Parents.    Politically.  Mr.  Ashle*  is  a  Repnb 
iean;  religiously.  n  Baptist.    He  is  a  mns- 
W*  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  nt  Tin,.    He  own-  so 
acr»«s  of  well  improve,!  land,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  man  in  his  neighborhood, 
gw  ramily  are  among  the  first  in  Crawford  j 

REV.  W.  P.  BIRCHARD.  minister  and 
farmer:  P.  O.  Tiro;  is  a  native  of  Auburn 
lownslnp,  RUi\  W!US  iKjni  N(>v        ,s:{4  Hjs 

parents  were  John  and  Man  < R.  >1  iertson > 
Burchard.    His  father  was  born  in  Delaware. 


in  1  .V*0,  and  his  mother  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
l.SM.    They  were  married  in  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,  Dee.  23.  IS  HI,  „„d  moved  to  Aulmrn 
rownship.  Crawford  Co.,  in  1 N30.    They  were 
parrati  of  five  children    James  R.,  Sarah  J 
John  B..  Catharine  B.  an.l  William  P.  Of 
these  all  are  dead  except  William.  His  mother 
died  Oct.  2  1ST.".,  and  his  father  is  vet  living, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  00  years,  and  make* 
his  home  with  his  son.    William  was  raised 
npona  farm.    He  received  a  good  common- 
school  education  when  young,  and  by  studv 
and  thought  in  after  years  has  become  a  man 
of  go.nl  learning,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellect    He  wm  marri.sl  Feb.  23,  1803, 
Sarah  Kin-  daughter  of  Henry  and  Man 
fCnplan.UKing.  and  by  her  has  the  followin*' 
family    Krm-st  A.,  horn  Nov.  1'.',  1800;  Man 
I.,  bom  Sept.  ISt.  |SC,<t,  and  John.  U.rn  Aug. 
'JO,  I  ST.").    All  are  living  nt  home  with  their 
parents.    Mr.  Burchard  is  a  Republican  in 
p'litics.  and  belongs  to  the  religious  denom- 
ination known  as  theChurch  <>f  God.   He  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  that  church  in  1ST-.', 
and  at  present  has  charge  of  the  New  Wash 
iugbm  and  Crawford  County  Circuit,  in  which 
he  is  meeting  with  good  success.    He  owns 
UN)  acres  of  excellent  farming  land  in  Eastern 
Auburn  Township. 

ENOCH  BAKKR.  farmer  and  stock-dealer; 
P.  O.  North  Washington:  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  '>.">.  1S0S.    Is  a  ,,f 
Joseph  and  Rachel  (Hutchinson)  Baker.  The 
father  was  born  and  raised  in  Virginia,  and 
the  mother  in  Maryland.    They  came  to  Ohio 
in  1S|0.  and  to  Auburn  Township  in  Decern- 
ing ISJ'5.    They  were  tho  parents  of  four 
ehil.lren-  Margaret.  Martha  and  Ruth,  twins, 
and  Enoch,  the  latter  being  the  oldest  one  in 
the  family.    Enoch's  early  years  were  passed 
on  the  old  place,  assisting  his  father  in  clear 
ing  and  improving  the  place.    He  was  mar 
ried.  March  S.  Is:{-.»,  to  Sarah  Hutchinson,  a 
daughter  of  James  Hutchinson,  and  bv  her 
had  the  following  family:  Knchael. burn  Nov. 
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29,  1882,  married  Lewis  Warner,  and  died, 
leaving  four  children   to  mourn   her  loss; 
Nancy,  l>orn  Aug.  20.  1 S34,  and  died  when  quite  | 
young;  Keziah,  l*>m  April.  L">,  died  a 

few  days  after  Nancy ;  Ephrnim.  born  Jan. 
22,  183V),  married,  and  lives  in  Auburn  Town- 
ship; James  S.,born  June  22,  1S42,  and  died 
when  7  years  old:  Phcebe  is  the  wife  of  Gus 
Groffmiller,  and  lives  in  Auburn  Township; 
John  was  torn  Jan.  30,  1848,  married,  and 
lives  on  the  old  place;  and  Matilda,  born 
Sept,  2, 1850,  and  dvingwhen  but  7  years  old. 
The  mother  died  Jan.  30.  1851.    She  was  a 
kind  wife  and  mother,  and  her  loss  was  deeply 
felt  by  her  family  and  friends.    Jan.  8,  1852, 
Mr.  Baker  remarried,  his  second  wife  being 
Elmira  Wood,  widow  of  Dr.  Wood.    His  sec- 
ond wife  died  May  0,  I  NTS.    Sho  was  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.    Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks, and  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  Auburn  Township.  When 
but  a  boy,  he  made  his  start  in  life,  by  pick- 
ing cranberries  off  of  the  "ma'sh'"  and  sell- 
ing the  fruit.    His  present  property,  of  100 
acres,  was  acquired  by  dealing  in  stock  to  a 
considerable  extent.    He  is  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican, and  a  member  of  tho  M.  E.  Church  for 
the  past  thirty  years.    His  son  Ephrnim  has 
a  certificate  of  meritorious  conduct,  that  shows 
he  was  a  gallant  and  brave  soldier  in  Com 
panv  C.  101st  O.  V.  I. 

WILLIAM  CUMMINS,  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer;  P,  O.  Tiro;  son  of  David  and  Mary 
(Wilson)  Cummins;  was  born  in  Indiana  Co., 
Penn.,  March  *2S,  1831.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  in  IS04. 
and  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in 
1H10.  Tho  parents  were  married  in  Indiana 
Co.,  Penn.,  in  1831,  and  to  thorn  were  born 
the  following  family:  John  D., David.  Joseph, 
Caroline,  T.  H.  B.,  A.  J.,  Elizabeth  M.  and 
William.  William  passed  his  youth  on  the 
farm,  and  in  going  to  school.  He  commenced 
for  himself  when  21  years  of  age,  by  entering 
the  mercantile  business  in  his  native  county. 
Aug.  25.  1 804,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  J.  Morrow,  daughter  of  David  C.  Morrow, 
and  granddaughter  of  Charles  Morrow,  who 
came  to  Auburn  Township  in  IS  17.  By  her 
Mr.  Cummins  has  this  family:  Sarah  M.,'born 


1805;  David  M.,  born  1807;  Cora  E.,  born 
1807;  David  W.,  born  1800;  Jeanette,  born 
1871;  Joseph  D.  and  John  S.,  twins,  born 
1874;  Julia  B.  M,  and  Nancy  S.  C,  twins, 
born  1870,  and  ono  born  in  1SS0,  that  died 
soon  after  its  birth,  without  being  named.  Of 
these  five  are  living— Cora  E.,  David  W., 
Joseph  D.,  Julia  and  Nancy.  Mr.  Cummins 
was  a  commissioned  Captain  of  the  78th  0. 
V.  L,  Company  A,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
nntil  his  health  failed,  which  compelled  him 
to  resign,  in  August,  1873.  He  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  is  ono  of  the  largest  land-own- 
ers living  in  Auburn  Township;  280  acre**  of 
his  land  lies  in  Richland  Co.,  and  320  in 
Crawford  Co.  Mr.  Cummins  is  a  well-edu- 
cated and  enterprising  gentleman,  and  is 
among  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
farmers  of  Crawford  County. 

HUGH  CALDWELL,  farmer:  P.  0.  Plym- 
outh; was  l>orn  in  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan 
uarv,  1835.   He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Caldwell,  who  were  parents  of  nine 
children— George,  Elizabeth,  James,  Hugh, 
Susanna.  Hannah.  Cntharine,  William,  and 
ono  that  died  in  infancy.    Our  subject  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  farming  has  always 
ljeen  his  chosen  occupation.    He  was  married 
Nov.  5,  1857.  to  Elizabeth  Bevier,  and  by  her 
had  five  children— Florence,  William.  Frank- 
lin. John,  and  one  that  died  without  name. 
Florence  is  dead;  the  balance  of  the  children 
are  living  at  homo  with  their  parents.  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  in  Company  B.  00th  O.  V.  I.,  in 
the  late  war,  where  he  served  his  country  with 
distinction.    He  was  in  quite  a  number  of 
noted  engagements,  and  among  them  might 
be  mentioned  Petersburg,  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  others.    It  was  in  the  army 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  was  taken  with  tho  measles. 
Not  having  proper  care,  they  settled  on  his 
lungs,  and  to-day  he  is  a  men  wreck  of  W 
robust  soldier  he  was  when   he  enlisted  m 
February,  1803.    Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  God.  and  a  Republican  in 
politics.    He  owns  2'.^  acres  of  land,  is  well 
known,  and  a  good  ami  useful  citizen  in  the 
township. 

R.  R.  CURTIS,  farmer  and  stock-dealer: 
P.  O.  New  Washington:  is  a  son  of  Josiah 
and  Mary  (Rockwell)  Curtis,  and  is  of  English 
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flT  i"  ,H,,,*a8  Ujrn  in  1S|T-  nnd  lik-  his 
father  before  him.  chose  farming  as  bia  voce- 

'  °    "  He  w,i*  married  in  the  owing 

of  I  VW.  to  Margaret  De  Witt,  daughter  of 
Tjeriek  and  Margaret  (Dean,  De  Witt,  and  to 
this  union  were  lx,rn  five  chihlreu  Mariam. 
Mary  J..  Elizabeth,  G.*,rge  W.  and  Calista 
I-"    Mu,■,!m,  is  th«        »f  Samuel  Wvun,  and 
in .Lucas  Co..  Ohio;   Mary  J.  "is  dead; 
LluaUoh  lives  ,n  Adams  Co.,  Im|..  Iuill  th„ 
wife  of  'David  Wynii;  George  married  Marv 
i >■  •Smith,  and  lives  in  Lucas  (',,    Mr.  Curti's 
owns  |(,,  a<T^  of  good  land.  JO  acres  of  it 
'"•»ng  in  (  raul-rry  Township,  and  the  bal- 
""'  1,1  An,,urD  Township.    He  is  a  Hepuh- 
iH-an,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Mr  Curtis  is  an  enterprising  and  upright  man 
>n  his  dealings  with  men,  and  is  hiehlv 
res|>eeted  |,y  all  who  know  him.  " 

JOHN  0.  DAVIS,  merchant.  Tiro,  is  a  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Hamilton)  Davis,  and  was 
Jon  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  IH.W.  Hm 

in  lAZ**  "  "ntiv,"*f  Maryland. and  was  born 
m  i  ,.m.     rh„  mother  was  a  native  of  Penn 
sylvania,  and  was  Wn  in  171»5.    They  were 
inurr.ed  in  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio,  and'  came 
to  Crawford  Co.  in  |S;i„\  \,„Htin  ,  in  Sanduskv 
Township.    There  were  burn  to  them  the  foi- 
ling fa„„ly    Julia  A.,  Susan.  Jonathan. 
*"zmh,    Henry,     Mary.   J  aim*,  Jefferson, 
Joneph,  Louisa.  William.  Martha  and  John  O. 
Ul  these.  Susan,  Keziali,  Marv  and  Joseph 
are  dead.    Julia  is  the  widow  u'f  John  Mdu- 
t-re  and  live*  in  Illinois;  Susan  married  a 
lr      lis;  Jonathan  married  Margaret  Hud 
hOU'         ,1V<**  in  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio;  Keziah 
married  Dr.  T.  A.  Mitchell;  Henrv  married 
•u.  A.  Stone,  and  lives  in  Shelby.  Ohio;  Mary 
married  Samuel  Anderson;  James  married 
yitharinu  Mickey, and  lives  in  Crestline.  Ohio; 
•JHlerson  married  Amanda  Fox:  Joseph  mar 
get!  Louisa  Fisher;  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  G. 
n.  J^ee;   \\,Hinm    niarri„|    L,.ub  M.Cradv. 
and  lives  in  Galion,  and  Martha  married  John 
uwupsny,  and  lives  in  Shelbv,  Ohio.  John 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  country.  In 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rachel 
Al.  liigby,  daughter  of  Nimrod  Rigbv,  and  bv 
her  has  three  children     William  B.,  born  Nov. 
0,1  WO;  George  H,  born  Mav  3,  ISmN,  and 
John  H.,  born  Jan.  7,  1ST-     Mr.  Davis  owns 


*  >  acres  of  land  in  Auburn  Township,  and 
1M»  acres  ,n  Kansas.     He  also  owns  a  lino 
Omunrm  bom*  in  Tiro,  the  upper  storv  being 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall.  The  store  in  the  building 
is  as  tine  a  grocery  store  as  is  usually  found 
in  targe  cities.    The  firm  name  of  the  owners 
is  Davis  A  Mitchell.  Mr.  Davis  being  the  jun 
lor  jwirtner.    Mr.  Davis  is  a  meml>er  of  the  I. 
O.  O.  F..  and  a  Kepublican  in  jN.litics.  He 
served  faithfully  in  the  late  war.  enlisting  in 
Company  H.  12:id<l.  V.  I.  He  was  discharged 
Jane  ID,  is«»,j.    He  was  in  some  of  the  hard- 
est contested  battles  of  the  war;  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Winchester,  ami  for  thirty  davs 
was  cunfined  in   Belle  Island.    After"  being 
exchanged,  he  again  joined  his  regiment  an.1 
was  again  taken  primmer,  and  served  some 
months  in  Andersonville  ami  Florence,  suffer- 
ing all  the  agotries  of  starvation  and  disease. 
He  was  finally  exchange.!.  Dec.  I},  |si;t,  and  I 
since  that  time  Mr.  David  makes  Dec.  0  his  I 
holiday.     His  brother  William  was  in  the  I 
10 1st  Regiment,  and  served  as  Quartermaster  J 
Sergeant,  but  was  promoted  to  lieutenancy.  | 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  Sergeant  in  his  regiment 
Both  John  and  William  Davis  were  said  to 
have  been  brave  and  gallant  soldiers,  and  were 
always  found   in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Much  honor  and  credit  is  due  them  fo/the 
heroic  pari  thev  took  in  the  war. 

ELIZABETH  DAIGHEHTV.  Tiro.  K«- 
Bolved  White  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
He  moved  to  New  York  when  but  a  lad.  and 
lived  there  until  the  year  IMS.  then  emi 
grated  to  the  West  in  search  of  a  home.  In 
ISJU.  he  came  to  Auburn  Township,  Crawford 
Co.,  and  there  purchased  1'5<>  acres  of  land  of 
one  Mr.  Laugherty,  paving    for  the  same 
$.'{.7r>  j>er  acre.    On  this  farm  was  a  small 
log  house.    In  JS'JO,  Mr.  White  returned  to 
New  York.    In  1821,  he  married  Lucy  Searl. 
and  the  same  year  he.  together  with  his  young 
wife,  emigrated  to  their  wilderness  home  in 
Ohio.    There  were  born  to  them  six  children 
Philo.    Elizabeth,  llesolved,  William  W„ 
one  that  died  in  infancy,  and  Lucy.  Elizabeth 
and  Lucy  are  the  only  ones  living.    Lucy  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Cuykendall,  of  Bucyrus;  Eliz- 
als'th.  on  the  :Jlst  of  Mnrch,  1842,  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Ezekiel  Daughertv,  a  sou  of 
Daniel  and  Lydia  iSmyers)  Daughertv.  He 
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born  in  New  Jersey  Feb.  5,  1818,  and  , 
was  reared  upon  a  farm.    In  1832,  he  came  I 
to  Auburn  Township,  and  began  working  for 
the  farmers  by  the  month.  His  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Iwre  the  fmit  of  six  children — Alva, 
Melissa,  Searl,  Orrissa,  Resolved  and  Clara,  j 
Alva  and  Searl  are  dead.    Melissa  is  the  wife 
of  Martin  V.  B.  Wood,  and  lives  in  Auburn 
Township;  Orrissa  is  the  wife  of  John  Hahn, 
and  lives  in  Delaware.  Ohio;  Resolved  lives 
on  the  old  place  with  his  mother.    In  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  he  married  Catharine  Bender,  and 
by  her  has  one  daughter    Orrissa,  born  May 
8*  1880.    Clara  is  at  present  going  to  musical 
school  in  Columbus,  Ind.     Mr.  Daughertv  I 
is  now  dead.    His  widow  and  her  son  live  on 
the  old  place  first  bought  by  Resolved  White. 
They  own  224  acres  of  excellent  land.  Mrs. 
Daugherty  is  a  descendant  of  Perigrine  White, 
of  Plymouth  Rock  notoriety.    Of  Puritan 
ancestors,  the  Daughertys  are  honest  and 
upright  j>eople,  and  are  highly  respected  in 
the  cunnimuitv  in  which  thev  live. 

SAMUEL  S.  GREEN*,  farmer;  P.  O.  Tiro. 
The  oldest  settler  living  in  Auburn  Township 
is  the  subject  of  this  biography.    He  was 
born  in  Indiana  Co.,  Penn..  June  2"»,  ISO". 
Is  a  son  of  William  and  Martha  I  Stanton  ) 
Green,  who  were  married  in  Luzerne  Co., 
Penn..  in  1805.    The  father  was  a  native  of 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass..  and  was  liorn  in  1778, 
and  the  mother  was  born  in  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  in  1788.    In  1813,  they  came  to  Lick- 
ing Co..  Ohio,  where   they  remained  three 
years.    In  18 1 5,  Mr.  Green  came  to  Auburn 
Township,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  where  ho 
entered  <U0  acres  of  land  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  township.    In  December,  1810.  he 
moved  his  family  to  the  lo^  house  hi*  had  on 
his  clearing  in  Auburn  Township.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green  were  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, one  dying  in  infancy  without  any  name 
Samuel  S.,  Caroline.  Walter.  Julia  A..  Will- 
iam, Martha  M.,  Daniel.  John,  Mary  and  Han- 
nah J.     Those  named  are  all  living.  The 
father  died  in  18(12,  and  the  mother  in  180.*>. 
Samuel  S.  was  1>  yean  old  when  they  came 
to  Auburn  Township,  and  much  of  the  Auburn 
Township  history  was  learned  from  him.  He  is 
single;  owns  80  acres  of  land,  and  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  a  genial,  w  ide-awako  gentleman. 


DANIEL  HOWE,  farmer  and  miller;  P. 
0.  Tiro.    Nelson  S.  and  Sarah  B.  (Gunsau- 
hu)  Howe  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Now 
York,  the  former  being  born  May  3,  18**8,  and 
the  latter  in  1810.    They  were  married  in 
Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1830,  and  to  this 
union    were    born   the   following  family: 
Amelia,    Philanda,    Alonzo    and  Daniel. 
Amelia  and  Alonzo  are  dead.    Philanda  is 
the  widow  of  Zebediah  Morse,  and  lives  in 
Auburn  Township.    Daniel  was  a  young  man 
of  considerable  push  and  enterprise.  When 
the  war  broke  out.  he  enlisted  in  Company  H, . 
04th  O.  V.  I.,  and  was  chosen  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
was  promoted  to  Captain.    He  was  in  some 
of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  whole 
war.  among  which  might  be  mentioned  Shi- 
loh,  Corinth,  Chickmnaugo,  and  through  the 
entire  campaign  of  1804,  in  Georgia,  under 
Gen.  Sherman.    He  received  a  severe  flesh 
wound  at  Chickainanga,  from  the  explosion 
of  a  shell.    He  was  married  April  28,  18">'J, 
to  Amanda  D.  Abbott,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
R.  Abbott,  of  Bowling  Green.  Wood  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  by  her  has  seven  children — Flora  C, 
born  Sept.  20,  lSo'.J;  Adel  M.,  torn  March 
22,  1807;  Lisle  A.,  born  Mav  18,  lSGlh  Frank 
L.,  born  June  2.  1871:  Earl  E..  born  Dec.  24, 
1873;  Grace  E.,  born  Dec.  24,  1S70,  aud 
Addie,  born  Dec.  22.  1878.     The  youngest 
died  Feb.  10,  1870.    Flora  married  Isaac  A. 
Metcalf.  and  lives  in  Richland  Co.,  Ohio;  the 
rest  are  all  single,  and  live  at  home  with  their 
parents.    Mrs.  Howe  was  born  Dec.  11,  1842. 
Mr.  Howe  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Owns 
50  acres  of  well-improved  land,  nnd  nlso  one 
of  the  best  saw-mills  in  Crawford  Co.    He  is 
a  memlwr  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  at  Tiro.  Mr. 
Howe  is  an  honest,  straightforward  man,  and 
is  well  respected  and  highly  est*>emed  by  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

J.  HILLS,  fanner  and  stock-raiser;  P.  0. 
Plymouth:  is  the  son  of.  Rufus  and  Dinah 
(DeWitt  i  Hills,  who  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  three  of  whom  are  yet  living.  They 
were  natives  of  New  York,  "the  father  being 
bom  in  1807  and  the  mother  in  1812.  Their 
children  are  Susan,  William,  one  that  died 
in  infancy.  Jedediah,  Louisa.  Cynthia,  Eliza, 
Clinton  and  Alvira.  Alvira,  William  and  Jedo- 
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diah  are  the  only  smrivora.    Mr.  Hills.  Sr 

Wfa  Sept  5,  18, R.    They  were  among  the 
«frf»"*r>  of  Richland  Co.,  having  Cm" 
to  that  county  about  the  vear  lS  'H     He  waa 
an  excellent  farmer,  ami  an  honest,  enterpri*- 
J,r,     "I  m,n-  ^^''^  ™  '"'rn  in 
on  a  farm  and  fcxlay  jH  on„  of  th(>  ^  f 
«a  m  Auburn  Township.    He  follow,,!  farm- 
"J  rtHjii  y  until  1S,50.  whpn  ho  ,mrchaw,  |(, 
acres  of  land  „  Auburn  Township.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  sold  and  l,ought  lind.  until 

'nno.  nnn   in  acres  in  Adams  Co..  I  ml 
was  married,  Sept.  m.  is.vj.  t„  Maria' 

trous,,  and  hy  her  had  four  child™  jiffim 

L  n"  .V'V* ,s:,:i  f,i^  M»y  81, 

Matilda  B,  l„)ni  Fel,.  -.'7.  IV.7:  Sarah  E 

rmA^";'^         July  -  and  I 

Clement  I,  v..  bum  March  -j:,.  |s,i.-, 

fSoJV!S     Mrs.  Hills  was  horn  Sept  12,  I 
Matdda  .«  the  only  one  of  the  children  1 

Richland  Co..  Ohio.  J„li„s  mnrrjpt,  A|VJ  | 
Htarfe  and   ,  ,     ^  two  children  -  Flora  1 

c  Jim  mptum  and  was  much  regrett.,1  thr.  ,ugh 
out  tho  no,Khl.,rh«xl.  Mr.  Hills  is  a  Demo 
crat  in  ,» htics,  and  an  intelligent  and  enter- 

a"  laudable  enterprise*,  and  much  credit  is 

t  on  \< *      hiH  ^  assisting  educa- 

tional affarn,  in  his  township 

raisf  °p "E  HAMMOND,  farmer  and  stock- 
sSi^T  P  °- T,ro=  was  horn  in  Auhnrn  Town 
t    « T  -     ,S'4'    Hi*  I'«^nt.s  were  George 
and  Sarah  P.  ( White,  Hammond.    The  father 
was  horn  in  Plymouth  Co.,  Conn.,  and  the 
pother  in  Massachusetts,  where  thev  were 
mimed.    From  Ontario  Co..  X.  Y..  thev  came 
to  Aulmrn  Township.  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  in 
*ehn,ary.  IS-'.    Here  he  Ixmght  I'M,  „rn, 
or  land  from  a  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  entered  it 
some  time  U-forc.    This  property  is  situated 
on  me  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  '.'S.  and  is 
now  owned  hy  his  son  0,-orge.   These  parents 
nan  the  following  familv:   AlU-rt,  Alfred, 
°™y,  Nnnni,..  George.  1  lowland  and  Sarah. 
Aioert,  Nannie  and  George  are  the  onlv 


£r'n/L.tLf  th'"  fam,,-v-  7,10  father  di«l  Dec. 
-i".  and  Uie  mother  April  -I.  IS40  \p 

berr  married  Catharine  GroeslMM-k,  and  lives  in 
Williams  Co..  Ohio.  Nannie  ,«  the  wife  of 
Cornelius  L.  Newkirk.  ami  lives  in  Macon  Co 
Mo  George.  Jr..  jwissed  his  vouthfid  davs 
with  his  parent*  on  the  farm,  going  to  scho/,1, 
I  etc.  He  was  marri„l  to  Hannah  A.  Gr-H-Jsx-k, 
■  jH-pt  I.  ISpJ.  an<l  l(V  h,.r  hnd  tW()  rhiWron_ 

I  5r,mna  E  •  ,KJrn  April  'J7.  1S47.  marri.Hl  B.  F 
1  (-rouse;   Filmore.  I^rn  June  S»,   lstll.  and 
married  Josephine  Crouse.    Mrs.  Hammond 
I  dl«d  Feb.  !'.».  |s:,l.    Mr.  Hammond  s  second 
wife  is  Man  Lewis,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
I  EhzaU-th  (Masters,  L«-wis.  to  whom  he  was 
mnrri.,1  March        1S.V,.    Bv  her  he  has  two 
I  rhd.lrvn    ln.np  |N>rn  s,.,,t.  '21,  iN.'rfJ-  she  is 
th,.  wife  of  T.  S.  GroesWk.  and  Uvea  in  Co- 
lumbiana City.  Ind.:  Sarah.  In.rn  Nov.  17. 
W.-5:  she  is  single,  and  liv,-*  at  home  with 
her  parents.    Mrs.  Hammond  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    Mr.  Ham- 
mood  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  ami  is  one 
of  the  Ix-st  farmers  of  Auhnrn  Township 

JAMES  HANNA.  farmer;  P.  O.  Tin':  was 
born  m  Harrison  Co..  Ohio.  Dec.  14.  IMS;  is 
a  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Duff,  Hanna. 
The  father^ was  l>orn  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Penn.,  in  17i».",.  and  the  mother  in  the  same 
county  in  17l»4.    They  came  to  Behnonl  Co.. 
Ohio.  March  ','•*>.  1818,  and  from  there  to  Au- 
burn Township.  Crawford  Co..  in  IM'.t.  Sam 
uel  Hanna.  grandfather  of  James,  entered  the 
farm  for  his  sou  in  alx>ut  lM.",.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
1  Hanna  are  the  parents  of  eight  children 
I  James.  Samuel.  John,  Margaret  A.,  Eliza  J., 
j  Archibald,  Thomas  and  William.     Of  this 
family  all  are  now  dead  except  James,  Mar- 
garet, Archibald  and  William.    Mr.  Hanna 
departed  this  life  June       ]sr,-,'.  followed  by 
his  wife  March  II.  1S7.",.     Their  daughter, 
Margaret  is  the  wife  of  Andrew  Dickson,  and 
lives  in  Vernon  Township:  Archibald  married 
Man*  Griblien,  and   lives  in   Hancock  Co  • 
Will  iam  married  Alan-  A.  Spangle,  and  also 
lives  in  Hanc<x*k  Co.    James  was  reared  upon 
a  farm.    He  secured  but  a  limited  education, 
owing  to  poor  schools,  and  not  having  much 
time  to  attend  them.    He  was  married  April 
1.  1 M7.  to  Clarrissa  Scott,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Catharine  Scott,  and  by  her  had  three 
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children— Catharine,  born   Dw,  2>>,   1847;  I 
James  M.,  born  June  27,  ISM.  and  William  ] 
S.,  born  Aug.  31,  1S.YJ.    The  oldest  married  | 
James  Cahill,  and  lives  in  Auburn  Township; 
James  married  Harriet  Chambers,  and  lives 
in  Auburn  Township;  William  is  single,  and  | 
lives  at  home  with  his  parents.    Mr.  Hanna 
is  a  Republican  in  polities  and  a  United  Pres- 
byterian in  religion.    He  owns  140  acres  of 
excellent  farming  land,  which  is  highly  im-  | 
proved.     The  Hannas  are  among  tho  best  , 
farmers  and  citizens  in  Crawford  Co. 

CATHERINE  A.  HANNA.  Tiro.    The  sub- 
ject.  of  tins  sketch  was  born  in  Franklin  Co., 
Penn.,  July  31,  1824.    She  is  tho  daughter 
of  John  H.  and  Mary  E.  Hofman.    Mr.  Hof- 
num  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  as  his 
father  was  before  him,  but,  his  health  failing, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies. 
After  this  he  learned  the  jeweler's  trade,  which 
business  he  followed  uutil  his  death.  Mr. 
Hofman  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  IT'.iS,  and 
his  wife  in  1802.     They  were  married  in 
Chumlwrshurg.  Penn.,  in  1821,  and  to  them 
were  born  eleven  children.    The  parents  came 
to  Mansiield,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in  L820.  It 
was  hero  that,  Mrs.  Hanna  was  reared  and 
educated.    On  the  24th  of  November,  1844, 
she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Samuel 
Hanna,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Duff) 
Hanna,  of  whom  appropriate  mention  is  made 
in  the  biography  of  James  Hanna,  in  this 
work.    Mr.  Hanna  was  l>orn  Sept.  22.  1820. 
His  union  with  Miss  Hofman  lx>ro  the  fruit 
of  nine  children — James  J.,  John  P.,  William 
L.,  Mary  E.,  Clara  A..  Emma  J..  Charles  E. 
and  two  others,  twins,  who  died  in  infancy. 
James  lives  in  Mansiield,  and  is  a  commercial 
traveler;  he  married  Mary  Anderson  John 
married  Nettie  V.  Rankin,  and  lives  in  Hen- 
derson Co..  111.    William  L,  married  Serena 
Wilson,  and  lives  on  the  old  homestead  with 
his  mother.    Mary  is  the  wife  of  Lorenzo 
Blackman.  and  liv«-s  in  Richland  Co.  Clara 
and    Emma  are  single   and  live  at  homo. 
Charles  E.  is  single,  lives  at  home,  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  farm  in  1881.   Mr.  Hanna 
died  Jan.  3,  180S.    He  was  a  man  of  kind 
and  affectionate  disposition;  he  had  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  |x>ople.    His  death 
called  away  a  good  man  and  a  prominent  cili- 
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zon.  The  heirs  own  70  acres  of  well-improved 
land,  and  all  are  well  known  and  universally 
respected  in  the  community. 

MKS.  B.  HANDLE Y,  Tiro;  was  born  in 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  April  5,  1835.    She  is  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Man-  (Mnndz) 
Staley.    Hor  father  was  l>orn  in  Germany, 
December,  1800,  and  hor  mother,  in  January, 
171)7.     They  were  married   in  the  United 
States,  and  came  to  Craulwrry  Township  in 
1841.    They  were  the  parents  of  six  children 
—  Ann  M.,  Christina  C,  Barbara  S.,  Anna  C, 
Frederick  and  Elizaljeth.    Ann,  Christina  and 
Anna  are  death    Mrs.  Hnndloys  parents  were 
farmers,  and  she  was  roared  and  educated  in  the 
county.    On  the  0th  of  December,  lSr.O,  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  John  Haudloy,  son 
of  William  and  Jane  (MoDermotti  Handley. 
who  came  to  Sandusky  Township  in  1 822.  To 
this  union  were  born  three  children— Emma 
E.,  lwrn  Oct.  10,  1S57;  Cassius  H..  bora  July 
8,  18(50;  Jessie  A.,  born  Sept.  3.  1 808.  Emma 
died  Feb.  I),  187o.    Cassius  and  Jessie  are 
single  and  live  with  their  mother  in  Auburn 
Township.    Mr.  Handlev  died  in  Cranberry 
Township  Jan.  10,  lSOo.    He  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  of  moral  and  upright 
character.    Tho  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sandusky  Literary 
Association,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Handley: 

'•A\W<W.  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Hand- 
ley,  this  society  has  lost  an  exemplary  and 
influential  member.  As  a  member  ho  was 
amiable,  kind  and  courteous;  he  was  a  great 
humorist  and  a  keen  satirist;  as  a  debater  he 
excelled;  as  a  citizen  ho  ardently  loved  his 
country;  he  expended  literally  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  recent  reliellion:  he  was  the 
i  soldiers  fast  friend.  As  an  individual,  he  was 
honest  and  obliging:  he  was  an  affectionate 
husband  and  a  kind  father." 

In  a.ldition  to  the  alxrve.  we  could  add  that 
Mr.  Handley  was  a  man  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  and  no  name  could  be  better  spoken 
|  of  than  that  of  John  Handley.  His  family 
I  live  in  the  little  village  of  Meehaniesburg, 
where  they  are  well  known  and  highly 
respected  bv  all  who  know  them. 

ADAM  HIGH,  farmer  and  stock-raiser;  P- 
O.  Plymouth;  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  born  August  18.    1V_>7.     His  parent*. 
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Adam  and   Elizabeth  Schafnr  High,  were 
both  natives  of  Oermnny.  ajid  pejwrteof 
children,  all  of  whom  were  horn  in  the  old 
country     Their  names  n-speetivelv  nr..  Val- 
entin... Elizabeth.  Michael  H^i',,  Michael 
Market  ami  Adam.    Tin.  High  fan.il v  came 
from  Germany  b,  CrnnWry  Township!  Craw- 
ford Co..  Ohio,  in  is:;:{.  where  tbey  bred  for 
1 1  number  of  year*    Mm  High  departed  fob. 
t  ;  NrVv:r  1S,J<5-  f",1"w-»  by  her  husband 

i {%  I"'  Mr  H,~'h  w»  a  ^working, 
thrifty  and  enterprising  farmer.  He  was  a  man 

<<'  morals,  ami  kind  and  considerate 

toward  Ins  family.    His  death  and  that  of  his 

««r<'  an.  mourned  by  «n  affectionate  family 

and  a  Urge  circle  of  neighkirs.    Adam  went 

t"M-hool  ,„  hm  youthful  davs.  and  when  Is 

Vurs  or  a^.  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 

^"Muaking  trade.  At  the  pud  of  tune 
Joan,  he  mastered  his  trade,  and  since  that 
"...  ha,  made  that  his  business  in  life,  until 
U»'  I>ast  ten  years.  He  formerly  owned  the 
la.ul  on  whn-1,  the  depot  at  New VaehingS 
now  stands.  Heat  present  owns  Ml  aer£iof 
»fll-ini,,n>v«l    land    i„  Anbnru  Township. 

wan  married,  Oct.  23.  ISol.  to  Matilda 
««^e  daughter  of  Augustus  Hes.se.  of  Perry 

Ohio,  and  by  her  has  twelve  ehildren- 
EnmrnJ^rniM.  Il.ls.vj.  ,1,,,,  A,,nl  L'.l  s.V,; 

riV  ?r  °J!  !*""  M;ir<h  ,7«  •s:'»-»»d  mar- 
nKl  Elisabeth  Wilford,  July  4.  is",;  Lewis 

fettdd?  * 7 ''"  -,s:'5,        * ls:"i: 


■I'i'klin  Cborn  June  s.  |S57.died  Aug.  1:1. 
m*ti  Oustavua  L..  l»orn  Jnlv  1.5.  |s;,s.  Hied 
S;  Jefferaon  C„  bom  March  17, 

ri  .  r  T'St,iS  H  jN"'n  Mareh  ^ 
n"  K  •  IWJ  Feb.  -Jo.  isr.t;  Amanda  L..  born 
February  |Sfi(J;  Caroline  E.,  U.rn  Aug.  17. 
'  ''V  Edmund  A.,  born  Sept.  1.  1S7<>,  died 
Jpti,  [871,  Addison,  born  Nov.  18,  187* 
High  was  lx,rn  Oct.  MM V$0.    This  fnm- 
»  "re  hospitable,  enterprising  and  intelli- 
BWK.    Mr.  High  is  a  Democrat,  and  Jiln  ral  in 
nis  rei,gIolw  views     Hp  js  ono  <jf  Auburn 

lowiwhipa  successful  farmers. 

*>AMIEL  HlLHORJf,  fanner  and  stock- 
aoaier;  p.  o.  Tiro;  was  bora  in  Richland 
Jj°  June  28,  ]sj,;.  His  parents,  Isaac  and 
->«ncv  (George;  Hill*>rn  were  both  natives  of 
ptuisylvania.  The  father  was  U>rn  Aug.  11, 
i<y\and  the  mother  was  born  Mav  >  >.  1WU. 


They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children- 
1  OUy.  HoIhtU  Samuel.  Aim*.  William.  Eliza 
beth,  Isabella,  John  and  Sarah.    Polly,  Eliza 
beth,  Amos  ami  IsaMla  are  dead.  The  father 
died  Aj.nl  ft),  IN!*  and  the  mother  April  17. 
IVII.    Mr.  HilUiru  was  one  of  the  earl v  set 
tl.-i>  of  Auburn  Township,  and  more  will  U> 
said  nU  .ut  him  elsewhere  in  thin  work.  Sam- 
uel received  a  good  eonimon-*ch.x>l  education 
when  young.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  commenced 
learning  the  blacksmith  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed f„ra  number  of  years.    He  is  at  pr.-s 
lent  one  of  Auburn  Townships  most  intelli- 
gent and  proNfieroui  Carmen.   He  was  mar 
ried  Jan.  HI,  IVTO,  to  EliwuVth  Irwin,  and 
by  her  has  the  following  family. •  Isaac  N., 
deceased.  Loderua.  il.H-eas.sl,  ZelU,  Ellsworth 
and  Charles.     Zella  is  the  wife  of  Jam«>s 
Mieherier.  and  liv.>s  in  Auburn  Township; 
Eurt worth  and  Charles  art*  single,  and  live  at 
home  with  th.  ir  parents. 

.tnllS  HILBOKN.Tiro:  was  born  Nov.  U\. 
Is:!\  in   Liberty  Township.  Crawford  Co.. 
Ohio      He   is  a  son  of    Isaac  and  Nancv 
lOewrgej  HilUjrn.    (For  a  full  record  of  Mr. 
HilUtms  |mreiits  and  their  family.  s.-e  the 
biographv  of  hi-  brother.)    John  w?ls  rais.nl 
on  the  farm.  His  education  i>  only  moderate, 
owing  to  the  schools  of  that  day  being  Very 
px.r  as  compared  to  what  we  now  have.  He 
served  his  country  well  and  faithfully  in  the 
late  war,  enlisting  in  Company  I,  loth  O.  V. 
:  I.,  on  the  7th  of  September.  1V»1.    His  dis- 
charga  was  dated  in  Texas,  November,  INJ5, 
He  waa  in  .jnite  a  number  of  engagements, 
and  among   them  Corinth,  Atlanta.  Liliertv 
(rap.  It.^nca.  Buzzard's  Roost  and  Pickett's 
Mills.    He  was  also  in  the  running  light  that 
extended  from  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta. 
Oa.    He  was  a  brave  and  eflicient  soldier.  an<l 
had  many  a  thrilling  experience  in  the  army. 
At  Pickett  Mill  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
to-day  is  a  victim  of  the  traitorous  leaders  of 
our  great  civil  war.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  returned  home,  and.  on  the  loth  of 
June.  l^''»"i.  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Eineline  Clark,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Nancv  Clark.    Mrs.  Hill>orn  died  April.  l^iS. 
Mr.  Hilborn's  second  wife  is  Sarah  J.  Davis, 
daughter  of  James  K.Davis,  of  Crawford  Co., 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  -".Hh  of  June, 
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I860.  Mr.  Hilborn  is  at  present  engaged  in 
the  livery  business.  He  owns  between  four 
and  live  acres  of  valuable  land  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  village  of  Tiro.  He  is  a  stanch 
Republican  in  politics,  and  is  well  known  and 
has  the  well  wishes  and  friendship  of  his  fel- 
low-townsmen. 

WILLIAM  H.  HILBORN,  farmer  and 
stock-dealer;  P.  O.  Tiro;  was  born  in  San- 
dusky Township  June  25,  1881.    He  is  a  son 
of  Isaac   and  Nancy  (George)  Hilborn,  a 
sketch  of  whom  is  found  in  the  biography  of 
Rolnrt  G.  Hilborn.  his  brother.    Like  his 
other  brothers.  William  was  reared  on  the 
farm.    Two  years  prior  to  his  marriage,  he 
worked  out  by  the  month,  the  first  season 
receiving  $1 1  per  month,  and  the  next  season 
$12.50.  This  was  his  marriage  start..  He  was 
married  Jan.  3,  1ST>5,  to  Elizabeth  Grouse, 
daughter  of  Abner  and  Harriot  (Thornan) 
Grouse,  and  to  them  were  born  three  children 
-  Ira  6.,  born  in  September,  ISylJ;  Anna  L., 
bora   in  Miiv,  1858,  died  when  4  months 
old;  Mary  A."  born  in  May,  1801.    Mrs.  Hil- 
born was'  born  Jan.  0.  1830.    From  his  mar- 
riage up  to  1^05,  Mr.  Hilborn  has  made  many 
changes.    He  at  one  time  owned  the  saw-mill 
near  whore  his  house  now  stands.    He  now 
owns  SO  acres  of  well-improved  land  in  West- 
ern Auburn  Township.     Mr.  Hilborn  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  a  hard  worker  in 
the  cause  of  advancement  in  our  public  schools. 
He  is  intelligent  and  entertaining,  and  com- 
mands the  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

I  H.  IRWIN,  blacksmith,  Tiro;  waB  born 
in  Chester  Co..  Penn.,  Jan.  IS,  1885.    He  is 
a  son  of  Israel  and  Hannah  (Millard)  Irwin. 
The  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  former  being  born  in  1S02,  and 
the  latter  in  1800.    They  were  married  in 
Chester  Co..  Penn..  April  1,  1828,  and  came 
to  Auburn  Township  in  ISH5.    The  father 
died  July  10.  1837,  and  the  mother  July  22, 
1S77.     Mr.  Irwin  was  a  man  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.    He  was  a 
local  minister  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  lived 
a  life  full  of  usefulness.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  family: 
Thomas  M.,  Margaret  A.,  Joseph.  Sarah  j., 
Caroline  M..  Elizabeth  A..  I.  H.  and  Jared  A. 
Thomas,  Margaret,  Joseph  and  Jared  are  dead. 


Sarah  is  the  wife  of  George  Byers;  Caroline 
is  the  widow  of  J<unes  Ovens,  and  Elizabeth 
is  the  wife  of  Samuel  HilU.rn.  whose  biog- 
raphy accompanies  this  work.    All  live  in 
Auburn  Township,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  Tho 
subject  of  this  biography  lived  with  his  mother 
until  sho  married  Isaac  Hilborn,  and  then  he 
lived  with  hiB  step  father  for  about  ten  years. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  when  about 
18,  with  whom  he  lived  four  years,  serving 
out  his  apprenticeship.    Since  that  time  he 
has  been  continually  engaged  in  that  business 
in  Mechanicsbnrg,  excepting  one  year,  that 
being  a  year  ho  farmed.    He  was  married 
Dec.  20,  1854,  to  Margaret  L.,  daughter  of 
Abner  nnd  Harriet  (Thoman)  Crouse.  and  by 
her  has  one  daughter— Almeda,  l*>m  July  14, 
18r)0.    Almeda  is  the  wife  of  John  D.  Mich- 
oner,  and  by  him  has  one  daughter-  Annie  I., 
lx>rn  Oct.  0;  1875.    Mr.  Irwin  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.    Ho  has  held  various  township  ofhees 
and  is  well    known  and   highly  respected 
throughout  Auburn  Township. 

D.  G.  JEFFREY,  merchant.  Tiro;  was  horn 
in  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y..  Oct.  2d.  1S34.    He  is  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Ann  (Chittenden) 
Jeffrey,  who  were  parents  of  nine  children  - 
D.  G.;  S.  W.,  Mary,  T.  Alonzo.  Melissa  V,  ill- 
iam,  Amos.  G.  M  and  Lewis.    The  father 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  born  in 
1700.    The  mother  was  born  in  Vermont  m 
1810.  and  they  wore  married  in  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1833.    Their  son,  S.  W.,  is  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Auburn  Township,  and 
his  biography  accompanies  this  work.  Mary 
is  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Daley,  and  lives  in  Da- 
kota; Alonzo  is  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Toledo,  and  married  Susan  Gibbs;  Melissa 
married  Edward  Gregory,  both  of  whom  are 
now  dead;  William  married  Nora  Mnnson, 
nnd  is  a  enrpenter  nnd  joiner  in  Toledo:  Amos 
died  at  homo  from  disease  contracted  while 
in  his  country's  service;  Lewis  is  single  and 
lives  in  Dakota  Territory.   D.  G.,  our  subject, 
was  reared  upon  his  "father's  farm.  His 
father  becoming  involved  in  some  financial 
trouble,  young  Jeffrey  was  kept  away  from 
school  a  greater  share  of  the  time  to  assist  on 
the  farm.    He  was  marri<  xl,  Nov.  11,  1800,  to 
Miss  Laura  Hutoheson,  daughter  of  Lombard 
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and  Lueindn  rKil>Iw»v)  Hutcheson,  and  by  her 
has  four  Children,  all  of  whom  are  living- 
Jml  M   horn  March  27,  1S»5J:  Ella  A..  Urn 
Nov.  ft.  |siM;  WiUio  R.  lK.rn  Sept.  IU.  1*7(1 
and  John  P.,  horn  ( M. 23,  I S72.    The  mother 
was  bo«  June  14.  IH41.    Her  parent*  had  a 
family  ,.f  nine-Esther,  Maria.  Marv,  Hhodn 
and  Khuda  (twins).  Lomlxanl  David.  Laura 
and  Hiram      Mary,  Khoda,  Lombard  and 
Hiram  are  dea<l  the  latter  being  killed  in  the 
■nny.    Mr.  Jeffreys  father  died  April.  I  SCO 
and  his  mother  Octal**,  |S72.    .Mr,.  Jeffreys' 
father  died  ,n  is.10,  and  her  mother  in  1ST.'. 
Mr  Jeffrey  started  in  life  a  p-or  liov,  an.l  bv 
industry,  frugality  and  hard  labor  has acquired 
the  nice  property  he  now  owns.    He  is  a  He 
P'lUican  in  polities,  and  quite  liU-ral  in  his 
religion*  views.    He  take*  an  active  part  in  all 
!  ^'"'-atioiwl  affairs,  and  always  me*  his  influ 
«M!m  in  matters  tending  to  advance  tlie  |N«t 
interest*  of  his  r.,unty.     Mr.  Jeffrev  owns  the 
only  drug  store  in  the  rapidlv  increasing  town 
J'l  liro     His  stork  consists  in  a  full  line  of 
ne  ijmt  drugs,  medicine*,  etc.,  which  is  men 
Honed  appropriately  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

RAMI  EL  W.JEFPKKV.farmer.  P.O.  Tiro- 
is  ason  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Ann  (Chittenden) 
Jet  rey.  who  were  parents  of  a  family  of  nine 
cuil.bvn.  seven  of  whom  are  vet  living.  Sam 
MIW.  p««ed  his  youth  on  a  farm.    He  was 
Baited  in  marriage  with  Amanda  (".  Auinend. 
daughter  of   David  an.l    Clarissa  (Ashley, 
Aumend,  and  by  her  has  one  child-Willard 
i'  -.  born  Doc.  30,  IM',7.    Mr.  Aumend,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  was  born  in  Pennsvl 
vania  May  U,  IS  10.    He  was  a  son  of  Adam  ! 
and  Christina  (Allbright)  Aumend,  who  came  1 
to  Auburn  Township  in  IS  HI.  it  then  being 
an  unexplored  wilderness.   Here  Mr.  Aumend 
was  reared    On  the  10th  of  August.  1*33,  he 
was  married  to  danism  Ashley,  and  bv  her 
Had  the  following  family:  WillArd  H.,  Lucre- 
ua.  Laura  J.,  Prancis  M.  and  Amanda.  The 
latter  married  Mr.  S.  W.  Jeffrey,  as  stated 
above.    Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics  and  a  memlier  of  the  Church  of  God.  He 
well  and  faithfully  served  his  country  in  the 
{ate  war  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Me  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  23d  O.  V.  I.,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  di* 
charged,  July  20,  1805.    He  was  first  under 


the  command  of  Col.  Kosoerans.  but  after- 
ward was  under  Col.  (now  President)  Hayes. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  was  in  quite  a  number  of  engage- 
ments; was  severely  Wounded  in  the  neck 
October,  I        in  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.  He 

is  a  young  man  of  isiderable  enterprise  and 

push,  and  is  an  intelligent  citizen. 

LUCY  (SA  W  YEK ,  K  KLLOOG.  Plymouth ; 
was  b.rn  in  Auburn  Township,  in  1S27.  Hit 
I>arents,  Era.-tus  an<l  Sally  (Snider,  Sawyer, 
were  both  native  of  New  York,  the  former 
boni  in  I  SI  10,  and  the  latter  in  ls«i»2.  They 
were  married  in  Auburn  Township,  Dee,  \\\ 
Is-.''.'.  and  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Aihanus,  Prnnklin  and  Lucy.  All 
are  living,  the  former  in  Auburn  Township, 
and  the  latter  in  Norwalk.  Ohio.  The  Sniders 
came  to  Auburn  Township.  Crawford  Co., Ohio, 
in  IN20,  and  the  Saw  v. ts  in  |S21.   Lucy  mar 
ried  Delos  Carlisle.  Nov.  14.  ISJO.    Mr.  Car- 
lisle was  a  son  of  David  and  D>rcas  ( White, 
Carlisle.     His  marriage  with  Miss  Sawyer 
lx>re  the  fruit  of  four  children.    The  oldest 
died  in  infancy;  the  next,  Maialdi  E  .  Iwrn 
Dec.  20,  lv.V»,  and  died  June  13,  IW>;  Ella 
W..  \*>n\  April  2D,  is."..*),  and  is  living  at  home 
with  her  mother.   Jay  D..  born  Nov.  10,  is.vr. 
is  at  present  in  Kansas.     Mr.  Carlisle  was 
j  born  July  3.  IS  23.  and  died  of  consumption. 
Aug.  4.  1N.">7.     He  is  a  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.    A  man  of 
few  words  and  temperate  habits,  he  had  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs. 
Carlisle  is  the  present  wife  of  David  B.  Kel- 
logg, to  whom  she  was  married  May  24.  1S70. 
She  has  by  him  one  daughter,  May,  lx>ru  Jul v 
1,  1S73.    Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  son  of  Solomon 
and  Margaret  (Millhollenl  Kellogg.    He  was 
married  prior  to  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Car- 
lisle, his  wife  lK«ing  Helen  Snider,  and  by  her 
had  three  children — Catharine,  Margaret  and 
Theodore.    All  are  living  in  Wyandot  Co., 
and  all  are  manied.    Mrs.  Kellogg's  brother 
Franklin  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
army,  and  after  the  war,  was  commissioned 
Brevet  Oeneral.    Mrs.  Kellogg  owns  acres 
of  good  land.    Further  notice  of  her  parente 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Auburn  Town- 
ship. 

GEORGE  LASH,  farmer  and  stock-raiser; 
P.  O.  Tiro;  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  April  30. 
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1880.    He  is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Fred- 
linoi  Lash,  who  were  parents  of  nine  children. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
was  born  in  1808.    The  mother  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1812.     They  wero  j 
married  in  Wayne  Co.,  in  about  1828.    The  ] 
mimes  of  their  children  are  George,  Charity, 
Leah.  Peter.  Benjamin.  Mary.  Phoebe,  Francis 
and  Lncinda.    These  children  are  all  living, 
And  all  are  in  Ohio.    Mr.  Lash  emigrated  to 
Ohio  when  it  was  but  a  Territory,  and  from 
Wayne  Co.  he  emigrated  to  Crawford  Co.  in 
lS:!o.  locating  in  Auburn  Township.    He  was 
a  thrifty,  hard-working  farmer,  and  by  his  ster- 
ling honesty  and  kindness  made  many  warm 
and  sincere  friends.    He  departed  this  life  in 
1851.  leaving  behind  an  honest  and  upright 
record  many  might  profit  by  following.  His 
widow  still  survives  him.    George  Lash  lived 
with  his  parents  through  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, assisting  them  in  clearing  and  improv- 
ing the  place.    He  received  a  good  common- 
school  education,  and  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1854.  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah 
E.  Hutson,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hutaon,  of 
Cranberry  Township.    To  this  union  were 
Iwrn  fonr  children — William  M.,  born  April 
«5,  1858:  Elmer  E.,  born  Aug.  12,  1861,  died 
Sept.  15,  1870;  Benjamin  E.,  born  June  1, 
1804,  and  George  F..  born  Mav  U.  18*50.  Mrs. 
Lash  was  born  April  14. 1885.   William.  Ben- 
jamin and  George  are  living  at  home  with 
their  parents.    Mr.  Lash  owns  80  acres  of 
good  land  in  Western  Auburn.    He  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Good- 
Will  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    He  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  man  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  and  his  family  are  well  known 
and  highly  respected  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

JOHN  MORROW,  farmer;  P.O. Tiro;  was 
Iwrn  in  Auburn  Township,  July  18,  1851. 
He  is  a  son  of  James  and  Margaret  (Ako) 
Morrow,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Morrow, 
who  came  to  Auburn  Township  in  1817.  His 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  former  was  born  in  1800.  and  the 
latter  in  1812.  They  were  married  in  Auburn 
Township  Sept.  0.  1830.  and  to  them  were 
born  six  children,  viz.:  William.  Marv  A 
(deceased),  Charles,  David  (deceased),  James 


and  John.  Those  living  are  all  in  Auburn 
Township.  John  passed  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  on  his  father's  place  and  going  to 
school.  He  was  married,  Dec.  10,  1874,  to 
Susan  N.  Cory,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cory, 
and  to  them  wore  born  two  sons  -Harry  B., 
born  Dec,  20,  1875,  and  Charley  J.,  born  May 
18,  1878.  Mr.  Morrow  owns  100  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  and  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good, 
steady  habits,  and  was  well  respected  by  h  b 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  died  March  N 
1875.  His  mother  lives  on  the  old  place  with 
him,  in  Auburn  Township. 

CHARLES  McCONNELL,  Tiro;  was  born 
in  Richland  Co.,  Dec.  18.  1844.    He  is  a  son 
of  Charles  and  Nancy  (Taggart)  McConnt-U, 
who  were  parents  of  the  following  family: 
Samuel,  Mary,  Susan,  James,  John,  William, 
Charles,  Josiah  and  Isaac.     James,  John, 
William,  Charles  and  Josiah  served  faithfully 
in  the  late  war.    James  was  killed  in  battle 
at  Rocky  Face  Mountain,  Ga.;  William  died 
at  Green  Lake.  Tex.,  from  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  army;  Josiah  died  at  home,  four 
days  after  his  discharge,  also  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  army.    Those  in  the  family 
living,  are  Samnel,  Mary,  John,  Charles  and 
Isaac.     Samuel  married  Charity  Lash,  and 
lives  in  Auburn  Township;  Man-  lives  in 
Auburn  Township  and  is  the  wife  of  John 
Wynn:  John  is  single,  and  lives  at  home  with 
his  mother;  Lsaac  is  single,  and  lives  in  Van 
Wert  Co.    Charles  was  raised  and  educated 
in  the  county.    He  has  an  excellent  practical 
education,  and  is  a  Bchool  teacher  of  thirte  * 
terms'  experience.    His  occupation  is  that  of 
school    teaching,  and   dealing  in  chromos, 
picture  frames,  tobaccos,  toys  and  notions. 
His  shop  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
Tiro,  and  in  it  is  a  barber's  chair,  run  by 
James  Michener.    Tho  McConnell  family  are 
Republicans  in  politics,  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  them  for  tho  heroic  and  gal- 
lant part  they  took  in  helping  to  quell  the 
war  of  the  great  rebellion.    And  how  much 
honor  is  due  to  the  mother  who  raised  seven 
sons  from  infancy  to  manhood,  sending  five 
to  battle  for  the  "right,  three  of  whom  now 
sleep  in  soldiers'  graves.    All  honor  to  such 
mothers,  and  may  their  names  be  imraortal- 
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bed.  and  written  farm  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  w  01 

STSJ    H         b0*a  .in,W».vu«  Co..  Ohio. 
\V  III       "r  ^  *  8011  of  Job»  ,U1<"  Margaret 

—  the  ,^33 

«  J  rrJl,,,n*n -J««"«.  Margaret.  ,{<lll,.rt> 
B.  W.,  Ebomw  B.  Williu,.,  A  .  .Man  John 
and  ftre.  others  that  died  in  infanovwithS 

f  ' '     .  f    'i:  MarWf  '"arriod  a  Mr.  NW 

'    ^traded  whde  in  his  country  * 

STEihT  p"^  'S  th°  ,,n>HPnt  of 
W  llil  i  l\fyt<™»  Church  at  I*  Kalb, 
W  II mm  is  in  W«oster:  M      if|  jn  ,{jrJ 

in  \\u\ne  Co.     Our  subject  passed  hi* 
vonth  on  the  farm  and  going  to  i  d  H, 

nd ,n;tr,":'«-  o'  "is  Mother  W 
now"  ar    r*  ""<h'rTI>r"f  Fin^tonp.  who  ha, 

r     r    ,'ln  il   m  Nation,  which  was 

K,?  I  in  ,raaJ7"W  with  Buvilh,  Weirioh. 
Wofrc^y/  ^^^  "Valine  (Millor 

ami    ,         4      ,n  iufn,lcv  W1,huut  ■  name, 

Von L  i'i      J.'  MeKee  Hrst  located  in 

K-ih  1  '"1!  af,"r°"''  y<"™ved  ,0  De- 
tnl  Iv.  i'T  ^  «  gained  ei^ht  years,  and  at 
wlr!']    >    "  "f  that  tim"  «°  Tim,  1 

f  t  ,.'r   n  ,'LS  <>Ver  Sim""  r,-'i•1,*,,     His  ^and-  I 

cam7fVR°,rrtr  T*  hruthpr'  ^  McKea,  | 
amp  from  Ire  and  to  America  the  year  l^fore  ' 

muZT^  IntH*''»h»nce  l^nn.    Logan  was 

brotl?^  ,     <Xmntry      ^  McKee  and  his  1 
f,.;*i  #  .,'    an,**s-  K<»hert  and  Thomas,  served 
■MMnlly  in  the  war  of  the  reMIion.  Mrs. 

is  an  T  lK>rn  (>t  °"  ,MS  The  Dx-.or 
_  an I  excellent  physician,  and  he  has  a  largo 
•nd^ative  practice,  which  keep,  him  busily 

|J?52  -r°RSE-  tnrm<"<  P  0  Tiro;  was 
Z?,  f  V, ' 'J  S ' in  H,,ron  C°-  Ohio-  His 
larentH.  Rndolphnj  and  Htildah  (Williams) 


871 


f 


M.  rs...  w<.r,,  natives  of  Massachn.^tts.  The 

Juno  JfJ  1 ,04.    Th,.v  wm.  marrjHd  .n  ()uUh 

H°       V      ?n'  NoV-  ,3'  ,s,fl.««d  moved  to 
Hun.!,  (  o  ,  Ohio,  Juno.  IMS.  and  in  March, 
I  JMI,  came  to  Auhum  Township.  Crawford 
w,,,'r''     romain.Nl  all  his  lif...    Thev  were 
th,  par,,,,,  of  six  childn-n.  viz.,  Amos,  Amanda, 
I  Joel,  J««oph  WM  Z^-berliah  and   Malin  D 
Am.wand  Malin  are  the  onlv  ones  in  the  fam- 
■  ly  n. ,w  J, Vintf.    The  parents  came  to  Auburn 
lownship  when   the  country  was  but  very 
thinly  .s,.tihMl.    Their  tinancial  means  were 
very  small,  and,  coming  as  thev  did  into  a 
new  country,  their  start  depend,^  mainly  on 
their  own  physical   exertions.     The  father 
.bod  Oct  II.  INT,',  and  the  mother  May  26, 
Mr.  Morse  was  one  of  the  most  iiiHu- 
ential  men  «>f  his  neighborhood,  holding  s4-v- 
oral  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  township 
j  Amos  passed  his  youth  with  his  parents,  and 
I  wh',u  h"  nwhed  his  majority  l-e^m  for  him- 
^elf     On  the  bith  of  May.  IS  ID.  ho  was  mar- 
n<Ml  MehetaM,  daughter  of  David  and  Dor- 
cas (White)  Carlisle,  and  by  her  had  three 
children    Frank  K..  born  Mav  IT,  is,*»i,  and 
Amanda  and  Adelia,  twins, 'born  Sept.  5, 
ls  'b    The  mother  was  iH.rn  Jan.  S.  1810. 
Frank  marrnsl  Alvira  J{.  Stock,  in  1ST3- 
Doha  marrinl  .Samuel  A.  Stock,  in  INTO,  and 
Amanda  married  Milton  W.  Oriffeth.  in  ISTT. 
In  his  earlier  years,  Mr.  Morse  was  a  school 
teacher.    He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
although  in  a  Democratic  neighlN»rh<x>d  has 
held  the  office  of  Ju-tice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
past  twenty  years.    Owns  1(50  acres  of  land. 
He  is  a  Baptist  in  religion,  and  is  a  man  of 
more  than  onlinarv  intelligence. 

MRS.  O.  W.  OVKNS.  Tiro;  daughter  of 
John  and  Maria  (Staherin)  Brenerd,  and  was 
liorn  May  12.  JS.jS,  in  Crawfoni  Co..  Ohio. 
In  the  fall  of  1858,  she  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Aaron  Daugherty,  and  to  this  union 

wore  liorn  three  children,  resj>ectivelv  Lucv, 

Ixirn  Aug.  12,  1S(50;  Sherman,  born*  Dec  li' 
ism.  and  ReUx-ca.  l>orn  Feb.  15.  1805.  Mr! 
Daugherty  was  born  Jan.  JN,  1SJS,  and  died 
.May       JST1.    He  was  a  brother  of  Ezekiel  ■ 


Daugherty,  mention  of  whom  is  made  in  the 
biography   of   Elizalx'th   Daugherty.  Mr 
Daugherty  was  a  great  farmer  and  a  hard- 
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working  man.    He  was  temperate  in  his  hab- 
its, and  affectionate  in  his  disposition  toward 
his   family.     He   was  a   man  Universally 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.    Mrs.  Daugh- 
erty,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1872,  was  married 
to  George  W.  Ovens.    Mr.  Ovens  was  born 
July  22,  1840,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and 
Eleanor  (Robinson)  Ovens,  and  is  of  Irish 
descent.    His  father  and  mother  were  parents 
of  six  children — James.  Anna,  William,  John, 
George  and  Kate.    The  Ovens  family  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1812, 
and  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  ten  years  later. 
In  his  father's  family  James  is  the  only  one 
dead.    He  was  murdered  for  his  money  in 
Hardin  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1802.    Mr.  Ovens  is 
a  Democrat  in  jxditics,  and  a  straightfor- 
ward, honest  and  upright  man.    On  the  death 
of  her  first  hnsbaud.  Mrs.  Ovens  and  her  chil- 
dren were  left  a  valuable  farm  of  240  acres, 
which  she  still  retains.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ovens 
live  happily  together  with  her  children  on  the 
old  place  left  them  in  Auburn  Township,  and 
no  family  are  more  rospocted  in  Crawford  Co. 
than  this  familv. 

R.  R.  ROSS,  fanner  and  stock-raiser;  P.O. 
Plymouth;   was  born  in  Auburn  Township, 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  1832.    He  is  a 
son  of  A.  C.  and  Celia  (Emmons)  Ross,  who 
were  the  parents  of  four  children — Pha>be  A-, 
Melissa,  one  that  died  in  infancy,  and  Royal 
R.    Royal  is  the  only  one  living.    Mr.  Ross' 
biography  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  biography  of  A.  C.  Ross,  in  another  part 
of  this  work.    Mrs.  Ross,  mother  of  our  snl>- 
ject,  was  bora  April  S,  1802,  in  New  York. 
She  died  as  she  lived,  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian.   Her  death  occurred  in  Auburn  Town- 
ship in  1830.  Royal  R.  lived  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  2:4  years  old.  and  on  the  1th  of  October, 
1S1J0,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Adam  and  Susanna  (Harley) 
Aumend.  and  by  her  had  five  children  -Em- 
mons \\\.  born' Sept   13,  1801;   Willie  B., 
liorn  April  23,  1N05;  Amelia,  born  Sept.  24. 
1N08,  died  Decomlier  11,  180S;  George  H.. 
born  Sept.  10,  1872,  died  Dec.  28,  lST'J,  and 
Freddie  EL,  born  Sept.  27,  1S7S.    Mrs.  Ross 
was  born  July  0,  1340,  in  Auburn  Township. 
Both  of  these  parents  are  the  descendants  of 
old  and  honored  settlers,  who  came  into  the 


wilderness  in  search  of  a  home.  The  present 
condition  of  their  children  and  grandchildren 
attest  the  success  with  which  they  were  met 
Mr.  Ross  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  he 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  They  own  100  acres  of  highly 
improved  land,  where  they  live  happily 
together,  making  no  pretensions,  but  having 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  all  their  friends 
and  neighl>ors. 

A.  C.  ROSS,  farmer;  P.  O.  Tiro;  was  born 
in  Auburn  Township.  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
June  11, 1842.    His  father  was  Abel  Q  Ross, 
who  came  to  Auburn  Township  in  18U>,  it 
being  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
The  father  was  married  first  to  Celia  Emmons, 
Sept  22,  1S22,  and  by  her  had  the  following 
familv:  Pho>bo  A..  Melissa  A.,  Royal  R.. 
one  that  died  in  infancy  without  being  named. 
The  wife  died  Feb.  23, 1837.  Mr.  Ross  remar- 
ried March  5,  1838.  his  second  wife  being 
Laura  (Carlisle)  Ross.     From   tho  second 
marriage  the  following  family  were  born: 
Bvron  H.,  Alfred  C.  and  Celia  A.    The  father 
was  born  April  28,  1S00,  and  died  Dec  1', 
1S75.    The  mother  is  vet  living,  and  makes 
her  home  with  her  son  A.  C.    Byron  was  a 
mend**  of  Company  H,  04th  O.  V.  L,  in  the 
late  civil  war.    He  is  now  dead.    Celia  is 
married.    A.  C.  Ross  was  wared  upon  a  farm; 
was  mnrried,  Sept.  22,  1*71,  to  Mary  J.  Hoak, 
a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Kay  lor)  Hoak, 
and  by  her  had  one  son  and  one  daughter-- 
Mary  A.,  born  Dec.  20,  1*73,  and  Royal  H.. 
bora  May  31,  1876.    Tho  wife  was  born  July 
30.  1S4U.    Mr.  Ross  is  ono  of  Auburn  Town- 
ship's best  farmers.    He  owns  1 1 1  i  acres  of 
well-improved  land.    Belongs  to  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  and  is  a  Republican.  The 
death  of  his  brother  Bvron  and  his  widow 
left  two  children— Alvin  E.  and  Bertha  A. 
The  former  lives  with  our  subject,  and  the 
latter  with    his  half-brother,  Royal  R-,  » 
Auburn  Township. 

A.  C.  ROBINSON,  farmer;  P.  O.  Tiro; 
was  born  in  Auburn  Township,  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  July  21,  1840.  Ho  is  a  son  of  Barber 
and  Mary  (Morrow)  Robinson,  and  is  ono  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  their  names  being  as 
follows:  Charles,  CampWll,  David,  Mary  #i 
Ellen,  James,  Robert  William  and  Florence. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  youth 
npon  a  farm.  He  received  a  good  common, 
school  educate,  and  on  the  20th  of  Mav, 

nah  E.  McNutt,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Jane  (Grayton)  McNutt,  of  Lawrence  Co 
lenn.  and  by  her  has  one  daughter  -Nora,' 
born  April  14,  1800.     Mrs.  Robinson  was 
born  Dec.  14,  1840.    Mr.  Robinson's  parent* 
were  born  in  Ireland.    Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  as  is  also  his  father. 
He  owns  100  acres  of  well-improved  land  near 
iiro     He  is  enterprising  and  industrious, 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  all  laudable  enb,r- 
prwee  that  tend  toward  advancing  education 
or  building  up  the  county. 
S  B.  RiUDABAUGH,  carpenter  and  join- 
SIS'  T  ^  ,n  C«mberland  Co.,  Pnnn., 

Hahn  Raudabaugh,  who  were  the  parents  of 
the  following  family:  William,  Samuel,  Cath- 
arine, D avid,   Elizabeth.    Daniel,  Rebecca, 

Uavid,  Elizabeth  and  Heurv  are  dead.  The 
55  ^  M  ]™*g  >n  Ohio  except  Kate,  who 
nves  m  Indiana.    Samuel  pawed  his  vouth 
at  home.    In  1801,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  I,"  K,th 
luZ'C*.       WM  ^b-irgod  in  November, 
h»ying  Passed  about  five  years  in  fight- 
mg  or  bs  country.    He  was  a  participant  in 
the  battles  of  Shiloh.  Stone  River,  Chieka- 
«na««a,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Corinth  and  a 
great  many  others.    He  was  in  actual  service 
about  five  years,  and  during  that  time  never  left 
aw  fegimeat  or  was  wounded.    After  the  war 
dosed,  he  came  to  Auburn  Township,  prose- 
cuting his  trade.    On  the  10th  of  June,  1869, 
newas  united  in  marriage  with  Martha  Eckis. 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Martha  (Grouse)  Eckis, 
and  to  this  union  were  born  four  children— 
*"»>r^  'wrn  Fob.  4,  1*70,  die,!  Feb.  10, 
'><";  Howard  L.,born  Aug.  3,  1871;  Vinnie, 
JWn  Jqm  28,  1870,  died  Aug.  10,  1870.  and 
™ph  K.,  |,orn  Aug.  8,  1S77.    Mrs.  Rauda- 
bauirh  was  born  April  10,  1830.    Mr.  Rauda- 
Mugh  owns  3$  acres  of  land  in  Mechanics- 
ourg.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  one  of  the  best 
farjwnters  iu  Crawford  Co.    He  received  but  a 


"raited  education,  but  by  reading  and  stndv  he 
»s  one  of  the  best-posted  men  in  the  township. 


JOHN  P.  8 HECKLER,  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer;  P.  O.  Plymouth:  was  born  in  Auburn 
(  Township,  March  3,  1820.    He  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Rachel  (Pettit)    Sheckler  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
mother  of  Virginia.    They  wWe  married  in 
Richland  Co..  Ohio,  in  1620,  and  wore  the 
parents  of  eight  children    Elizabeth,  Catha- 
rine,  David.  Thomas,  J«,hu   P.,  Christina, 
James  and  Oeorge.    David  is  dead.  Thomas 
and  George  are  in  Indiana,  Christina  is  in 
Richland  Co.,  and  the  balance  are  in  Auburn 
Township,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.    Mr.  Sheck- 
ler died  in  1800.  and  Mrs.  Sheckler  in  1835. 
They  came  to  Auburn  Township  in  1821,  and 
were  of  that  class  of  pioneers  that  dangers 
and  hardships  did  not  daunt    Mr.  Sheckler 
was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  and 
most  nwpected  men  that  are  identified  with 
Auburn  Townships  early  history.    His  son 
John  was  reared  on  the  farm.    He  received  a 
good  common-school  education,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1802  to  Lenora  Ashley,  a  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Ashley,  and  by  her  has 
the  following  family-  Rachel  E.,  born  March 
0,  1803,  and  died  Sept  10,  1804;  Mary,  burn 
Aug.  15,  1804,  and  E.  Blanche,  born  Jan.  1, 
1807.    Mr.  Sheckler  is  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican and  farmer  in  Auburn  Township.  He 
owns  112  acres  of  excellent  farming  land,  and 
is  highly  respected  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

JOHN  H  TRAGO,  farmer  and  stock-raiser; 
P.  O.  Tiro;  was  born  in  Auburn  Township, 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  May  31,  1810.    His  par- 
ents, Daniel  and  Sarah  (Waters)  Trago  came 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1838,  locating 
in  Auburn  Township,  Crawford  Co.  They 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children — Samuel  W., 
Ann  E.,  Elniira,  Agnes,  Francis  M.,  Vincent 
T..  John  H,  Alice  A.,  Mary  and  Morris  W. 
The  father  was  born  May  8,  1700,  and  died 
in  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  3,  1870.  The 
mother  was  born  Jan.  I,  1800,  and  departed 
this  life  May  22.  1871.    Mr.  Trago  was  ono 
of  the  prominent  and  influential  men  of  his 
neighlx>rhood,  and  a  Quaker  of  sterling  hon- 
esty and  upright  dealings.     John  H  was 
roared  upon  a  farm.    Oct  21,  18M,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Nancy  A.,  daughter 
of  James  and  Jane  Mount  of  Richland  Co., 
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and  by  her  has  four  children — Fannie,  born 
Sept  1,  1867;  Justus,  born  May  23,  1873; 
Andrew  E,  born  Aug.  18,  1876,  and  John  H., 
born  July  9,  187V).  Mr.  Trago  is  a  success- 
ful and  enterprising  fanner,  owns  120  acres 
of  well-improved  land,  and  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  is  highly  respected  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors. 

MARY  E.  TRAGO,  Tiro;  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1843.  Her  first  husband 
was  Wesley  Dull,  and  by  him  Bhe  had  two 
children — Malin  M,  born  in  1867,  and  one, 
E.  W.,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Dull 
departed  this  life  Jan.  23,  1867.  Mrs.  Dull 
remarried  May  5,  1870,  her  second  husband 
being  Vincent  T.  Trago.  She  bore  Mr.  Trago 
two  sons— Marion  W.,  born  April  9, 1872,  and 
Harry  D..  lx>rn  Aug.  9, 1875.  Mr.  Trago  was 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  late  war,  and  was  in 
Borne  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles.  A 
few  of  the  principal  engagements  he  was  in 
are  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Chickamauga,  Kenosaw 
Mountain,  Poach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Nash- 
ville, Columbia  and  others.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  brave  and  kind  officer,  and  a 
splendid  soldier.  During  the  spring  of  1880, 
he  was  stricken  down  with  disease,  and  he 
died  the  death  of  a  Christian,  April  14  of  the 
same  year.  His  death  was  greatly  deplored 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  especially 
by  his  devoted  wife.  Airs.  Trago  lives  on  the 
place,  160  acros,  left  by  him.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Mr.'  Trago's  family  con- 
nection, see  the  biography  of  his  brother, 
John  H.  Trago,  which  will  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work. 

B.  8.  VAN  TILBURG-,  merchant,  Tiro. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  business  firms  of 
Tiro  is  I.  &  B.  S.  Van  Tilburg,  dealers  in 
groceries,  dry  g<xids,  notions,  grain,  etc.  The 
junior  partner.  B.  S.,  was  born  in  Richland 
Co..  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1851.  His  parents,  Vin- 
cent and  C.  E.  <MusM>n  Van  Tilburg,  were 
married  in  Hi  -bland  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1849,  and 
to  them  were  liorn  the  following  family  B 
S.,  F.  O.,  M.  L.,  J.  M.,  Eva  M,  Emma'  E.^ 
Charlie  G.,  Ettie  and  Adda,  and  one  who  died 
in  infancy.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  his 
father's  farm.  Ho  received  a  good  common- 
school  education,  and  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  he  waa  united  in  marriage  with 


Miss  Elizabeth  Bender,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Bender,  of  Vernon  Township,  and  by  her  has 
one  daughter — Edith  M.,  born  Sept  24,  1878. 
Mr.  Van  Tilburg  is  a  Republican,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Clnurh.  He  owns  a 
half-interest  in  one  of  the  best  stores  in  Tiro, 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio. 

IRA  VAN  TILBURG.  merchant,  Tiro;  was 
born  in  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  April  15.  1839. 
He  is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Hannah  [Kennedy] 
Van  Tilburg,  who  were  parents  of  twelve 
children— William,  Margaret,  Eliza,  Nancy, 
Vincent,  Frank,  Kate,  Mary.  Maria,  Ira,  Mar- 
tha and  Lovina.   All  of  these  are  living  except 
Frank,  who  died  in  California.    Peter  Van 
Tilburg  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  was 
born  in  1802.    Mrs.  Van  Tilburg  was  also  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  born  in  ISO  I. 
They  wore  married  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Van  Tilburg  died  during  the  fall  of  IS  .0, 
but  his  widow  still  survives  him  and  is  living 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio.    The  subject  of  this  biog 
raphy  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  on 
a  farm,  and  going  to  school.    When  1U  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  California,  where  ho  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  business,  which  ho  fol- 
lowed in  California  and  Nevada  for  ten  years. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  1868,  ho  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  A.  E.  Ewing,  daughter 
of  J.  D.  Ewing,  Esq.,  of  California.    To  this 
union  was  born  one  son — Frank,  born  Dec. 
22.  1869.    The  mother  was  born  in  March, 
1851.    In  1871,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Tilburg 
came  to  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Mr.  Van  Tilburg 
engaging  in  the  morcantile  business  at  Olives- 
burg,    la  1873,  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  his  nephew,  B.  S.  Van  Tilburg,  at  Tiro, 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  under  the  firm  name  of 
I.  &  B.  8.  Van  Tilburg.    This  was  the  first 
business  house  in  Tiro.    They  started  on  a 
small  capital,  and  to-day  are  one  of  tho  heav 
iest  firms  of  any  town  in  the  county.  Besides 
a  general  dry  goods  and  grocery  store,  they 
run  a  butter  and  egg  house  separately,  and 
are  also  the  only  grain-buyers  at  De  Kalb 
Station.    They  keep  a  force  of  from  four  to 
five  men  constantly  engaged.    Mr.  Van  Til- 
burg is  a  radical  Republican  in  politics,  and 
is  a  hard  and  earnest  worker  in  that  cause. 

PETER  WRIGHT,  farmer;  P  O.  Plym- 
outh; was  born  in  Plymouth  Township, 
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Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Jannary,  18-15.  There 
were  born  to  his  parent*,  Joseph  nnd  Christina 
(Kinnamen)  Wright,  five  children- Peter, 
hophia,  Susanna,  Manuel  and  Havmen  p,.ter 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  revived  a  good 
comraon-school  education.  He  was  married, 
October  IKA),  to  Sarah  Bevier,  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Almira  (Birch)  Bevier.  They 


1  no  children  of  their  own,  but  have  raised 
one  child  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Mr. 
Wright  owns  *0  arres  of  well-improved  land. 
He  is  a  memU.r  of  the  Church  of  Oixl,  and  a 
Republican  in  politics.  He  is  well  informed 
on  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  is  a  prominent 
citizen  in  northern  Auburn  Township. 


REV.  JOHN  B  BLAYNEY,  retired  clergy, 
man,  T.ro.    Rev.  John  B  Blayney,  well  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Crawford  Co.,  was  horn  March 
.  '      '  J'  an<l  19  a  native  of  the  'Old  Domin- 
ion.    He  ,8  the  so,,  <,f  George  Blarney  nnd 
Margaret  Buchanan.    His  father  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Mormw  Co..  Ohio,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  70.    John  B  in  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  licensed 
^  preach  in  1840.    He  first  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  Delaware  Co..  where  he  served  various 
stations  for  al>out  a  year,  when  he  was  placed 
■n  charge  of  the  new  church  at  Iberia.    He  was 
the  first  Pastor  of  this  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  so  continued  for  twenty  years,  .luring  which 
ume,  by  his  labors,  the  church  grew  to  l>e  self- 
sustaining.    Mr.  Blayney  did  excellent  work  in 
this  vineyard  of  Christ,  and.  as  an  instance  of 
ms  good  work,  we  may  say  that  he  never  held 
a  communion  service  but"  what  some  were  ad- 

XI     ^  ,Lt*  (,,urcu     He  wnft  married,  in 
1840,  to  Tamnr  Elliott,  who  died  in  1*48.  lcav- 
gg  two  children-  David  B.  and  Tarnar.  .Mr. 
Hlavney  was  remarried.  Oct,  30.  1851,  to  Mrs. 
tathanne  Stockton  Extell.    Five  children  are 
of  this  marriage— John  B..  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman ;  Francis  S..  a  graduate  of  Wooster,  who 
's  also  a  minister,  and  who,  in  August,  left  for 
Uroaha  to  commence  his  labors  in  the  Master's 
vineyard  ;  Anna  Mary.  Martha,  Marga  ret,  Sarah 
Catharine.     The  three  last-named  daughters 
are  at  home.    Mr.  Blayney  was  one  of  the  gen- 
j  emen  who  organized*  the  Central  College  at 
ii'eria,  which  is  now  quite  an  institution.  He 
has  now  retired  from  the  pulpit  and  is  living 
on  hiB  farm,  surrounded  by  all  that  tends  to 
make  life  pleasant,  and  enjoying  the  respect  of 
"is  neighbors.    He  has  been  distinguished  as  a 
devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  his 
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reward  will  l>e  given  with  the  words  of  Script- 
ure, "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
sen  ant;   cuter  thou   into   the  joys  of  thy 

I  Lord." 

CHARLES  A   BROWN*,  fanner;  P.  O  Sul- 
phur Springs  ;  was  liorn  in  Wittenl>erg.  (Jer- 
many.  Nov  13,  1831,  and  is  the  son  of  John 
and  Rosauna  (('ruber.)  Brown,  or  Braun,  as 
it  is  in  the  original  German.    His  parents  came 
to  the  Cuited  States  in  183L'.  and  were  thirty 
clays  in  crossing  the  ocean.    They  first  set- 
tled in  Columbiana  Co.,  arid  the  following  year 
removed  to  Crawford  Co.  and  settled  in  "this 
township,  where  Mr.  Browns  father  lived  till 
his  death  in  lS.">(i.    Here  our  subject  was  reared 
and  schooled,  and  has  always  followed  farm- 
ing.   He  has  been  a  successful  farmer,  and 
has.  by  hard  work  and  shrewd  business  habits, 
amassed  considerable  property.    He  is  living 
now  near  the  center  of  the  township,  and  has 
a  fine  farm  and  pleasant  home,  being  blessed 
with  a  go<  d  family  of  loving  and  bright  chil- 
dren.   He  was  married  in  1871  to  Lavinia  Eas- 
tcrdny.  of  Vernon  Township.    They  have  four 
children— Wilson.  Albertns,  Milton  and  one 
unnamed. 

WILLIAM  COX.  retired  farmer;  P.  <>.  Lib- 
erty Corners  ;  is  the  son  of  Kmmor  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hough)  Cox,  and  was  born  in  Pickaway 
Co.,  Ohio.  Aug.  12,  1805.  His  father  was  a  na- 
tive Of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  raised  in  Chester 
Co.,  where  he  lived  throughout  the  Revolution. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm 
in  Franklin  Co..  eight  miles  southeast  of  Colum- 
bus. Here  he  received  his  education,  his  first 
teacher  being  Rhoda  Goodrich,  of  Delaware 
Co.  While  a  young  man.  Mr  Cox  commenced 
teaching,  and  himself  and  brother  were  among 
the  first  school-teachers  in  Franklin  Co.  He 
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also  continued  at  farming,  and  was  married  in 
1829  to  Sarah  Ward,  of  Franklin  Co.,  who  was 
born  on  Blenuerhassct's  Island.  Two  years 
after  this  marriage,  in  1831,  he  came  out  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  Sandusky  Township,  thus 
being  one  of  its  oldest  living  pioneers.  Here 
he  followed  fanning,  and  also  for  several  years 
was  school-teacher  during  the  winter,  so  that 
he  is  also  one  of  the  pioneer  school-teachers  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Cox  lived  with  his  first  wife  a 
little  over  fifty  years,  and  of  this  union  there 
were  eight  children — Hannah  Eliza  dying  at  the 
age  of  8,  leaving  the  following  now  living 
and  doing  well :  0.  W.  Cox,  living  in  Paulding 
Co. ;  Lydia  Jane,  Greenwood,  Mo. ;  Margaret, 
near  Upper  Sandusky ;  Emmor,  in  Crestline  ; 
Sarah,  Seymour.  Indiana  ;  John,  in  Paulding 
Co.,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Obadiah  Fry,  liv- 
ing in  Sandusky  Township.  Mr.  Cox  was  re- 
married, July  1G,  1878.  to  Eliza  Walter,  widow 
of  Antony  Walter,  of  Sandusky  Township,  and 
they  are  now  spending  their  last  days  in  ease 
and  retirement,  honored  and  respected  by  all 
who  know  them. 

J.  C  COLE,  farmer;  P.O.  Biddle;  was  born 
in  Auburn  Township,  this  county,  on  April 
17,  1824.  and  is  the  son  of  Burnett  Cole, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers  of 
that  section.    Mr.  Cole,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  is  one  of  the  first  white  children  born 
in  Auburn,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest 
living  pioneers  of  the  county.    A  short  time 
after  his  birth,  his  father  removed  into  Vernon 
Township,  and  settled  below  what  is  now  called 
Liberty  Corners.    Mr.  Cole  was  brought  up 
amid  the  difficulties  incident  to  pioneer  life, 
and  was,  like  many  others,  educated  in  a  rude 
schoolhouse,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  com- 
modious structures  of  to-day.    He  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  but  after  reaching  manhood  he 
learned  the  trade  of  weaving  fancy  coverlets, 
and  followed  this  trade  for  a  number  of  years 
with  good  success.    Since  then,  he  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  farming,  and  is  now 
running  a  cider  press  on  his  place.    By  habits 
of  industry  he  has  gathered  around  him  a  nice 
property,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  his  township.    He  was  married  in  1858 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Warner,  of  Vernon  Township', 
a  sister  of  Esquire  Warner,  of  Liberty  Corners, 
whose  history  occurs  elsewhere.   This  union 
was  blessed  with  nine  children,  three  of  whom 
Amos,  Sarah,  and  an  infant,  are  dead  Those 


living  are  Samuel  F.,  George,  John  B.,  Clara, 
Alexander  and  Albert. 

ANDREW  DICKSON,  Sr.,  fanner;  P.  0. 
Sulphur  Springs.    Andrew  Dickson,  Sr.,  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  his  family,  is 
a  son  of  Andrew  Dickson  and  Sarah  Frazcr, 
and  was  born  in  Indiana  Co.,  Pcnn.,  June  24, 
1811.    He  removed  to  this  county  at  the  age 
of  20,  and  has  since  resided  here.   He  was 
married,  first  in  1833,  to  Mary  T.  Cummins  in 
this  county,  who  died  in  1834,  leaving  one 
child,  Sarah  J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  D.  Brown, 
of  Tiro.    Mr.  Dickson  was  re-married  in  1841, 
to  Mary  demons,  who  is  still  living.  Nine 
children  arc  the  fruits  of  this  union,  three,  how- 
ever, being  deceased.    Those  living  are  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  Geo.  Johnson;  John  Andrew, 
Eliza  Catharine,  Maria  Celina,  Elizabeth  E, 
Hannah  J.    Mr.  Dickson  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Crawford  County,  and  by 
his  integrity  has  won  for  himseir  a  high  place 
among  his  fellow-citizens.    He  has  been  en- 
gaged principally  in  stock-raising  and  farming, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  farm  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.    He  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  several  years,  and  served  two  terms 
as  County  Commissioner.    He  was  also  Presi- 
dent for  three  years  of  the  Crawford  County 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.    In  1871.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, of  which  Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  President.    Mr.  Dickson  has  been  a 
prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  his  county,  ana 
his  ability  and  good  judgment  entitle  him  to  a 
front  plnce  among  Crawford  County's  citizens. 
His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county. 
Seldom  have  so  large  families  been  found 
where  Christianity  has  been  ever  a  controlling 
element,  and  whose  members  take  delight  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness  and  paths  of  peace. 

A.  D.  GROGG,  farmer  ,  P.  0.  Biddle  j  was 
born  April  25,  1847,  in  Liberty  Township,  this 
county,  and  is  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Anna 
(Bowers)  Grogg,  who  arc  still  living  and  highly 
esteemed  residents  of  Liberty  Township.  Her 
father  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to 
this  county  from  Stark  Co.',  Ohio.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  reared  in  Liberty  Township, 
and  received  a  good  education,  fittiug  him  espe- 
cially for  business  life.  His  father  has  always 
been  a  fanner,  and  his  son  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  young  farmers  in  Sandusky 
Township.    He  was  married  on  Nov.  28.  1867, 
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to  Eliza  Jane  Cobb,  of  this  county.  They  have 
three  children  living— Drusilla  A.,  Daniel  K. 
and  Abraham  L. ;  two  other  children  dying 
when  very  young.  Mr.  Grogg  j,  a  life  long 
Republican,  but  is  a  man  universally  respected 
in  his  township,  and.  although  it  is  strongly 
Democratic,  he  was  recently  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  refused  to  serve.  He  is  a  man 
of  enlightened  opinions,  and  of  that  agreeable 
disposition  that  makes  him  popular  with  all 

JOHN   KNISKLY,  fanner;   P.   O.  North 
Robinson  ;  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  Co ,  Ohio 
near  what  is  now  New  Philadelphia,  Jan.  20,' 
1SLJ  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Knisely,  who 
was  a  native  of  York  Co.,  Penn  ,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship, coming  here  in  182S.    He  settled  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  Joseph  Kniselv.    The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm  amid 
the  privations  of  frontier  life,  and  demed  the 
educational  privileges  that  now  exist  ;  he.  how- 
ever, being  a  man  of  considerable  natural  tal- 
entand  love  of  knowledge,  improved  himself  as 
time  and  circumstances  would  allow,  and  ac- 
quired thereby  a  good  self-education.    He  has 
*  fine  farm,  well  improved,  and  aline  residence 
which  is  an  ornament  to  the  iiei<:hl>orhood. 
He  has  served  in  several  township  offices,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  neigh- 
bors.   He  has  been  identified  with  the  stock 
trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agents  of  the  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  of  Norwalk.  Ohio,  for  which 
he  is  doing  valuable  work.    He  was  married, 
June  10,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  Esterline.  of  Ver- 
non  Township  ;  they  have  four  children  living 
--Lydia  Jane,  Mary  Louisa,  William  J.  and 
Kosa  Lucinda,  all  of  whom  are  married  and 
doing  well. 

PHILLIP  KELLER,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs;  was  liom  in  January,  ISIS,  in  North- 
ampton Co.,  Penn.,  ami  is  the  son  of  John  H. 
and  Maria  (Engler)  Keller.  The  familv  record 
can  Ik;  traced  back  to  the  greatgrandfather, 
and.  bemg  interesting,  we  have  copied  the  record 
from  the  familv  Hible.  as  follows  :  Joseph  Kel- 
ler, born  March  15,  1719  ;  died.  Sept  17.  1800. 
His  consort.  Maria  E.  Oood.  I*>rn  Sept.  15, 
1718;  died  April  22.  1802.  Phillip  Keller, 
born  March  29.  1763  ;  died  Oct.  2,  1842  ;  first 
wife,  Sarah  Miller,  born  Sept  27.  1763  ;  died, 
0«t.  16.  1804  ;  second  wife.  Susanna  Niemeier. 
born  Nov.  22,  1770 ;  died,  Dec.  4.  1859.  John 


H.  Keller,  born  Dec.  24.  1786  ;  died  Sept  10, 
1867.    Maria  Engler.  born  Julv  4.  1797;  still 
living  in  Bucyrtis.agcd  83.    The  family  history 
of  the  Kellers  is  very  interesting.    Two  broth- 
em  of  Phillip  (grandfather   to  our  subject) 
were  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  most  or  the 
hard-fought  battles  under  (Jen.  Washington. 
In  the  familv  of  Mr.  Keller's  father,  there  were 
six  brothers  and  two  sisters,  of  whom  Phillip 
is  the  oldest    Two  brothers,  Amos  and  Aaron, 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  -  Stone  River. '  dur- 
ing the  late  war.    His  father  removed  from 
Northampton  Co..  Penn.,  to  this  State  in  1856, 
settling  in  this  county,  and  Mr.  Keller  has  been 
engaged  in  farming  ever  since.    He  was  mar- 
ried in  1*45.  to  Hannah  Stocker,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.   Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  farm- 
ing, except  some  four  years  in  which  he  Untight 
school.    He  has  living,  seven  children— Maria 
B ,  Sabina  E  .  John  Henry.  Ellen  S..  Abbie  L., 
Lydia  Ann,  Francis  Amos.    Those  deceased 
are  Susanna  and  Sarah  Ann.    Mr.  Keller  has 
been  Justice  f<;r  some  time,  and  is  now  Presi- 
dentof  the  Crawford  Co.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.    He  has  a  fine  home,  is  surrounded 
by  a  loving  familv.  and  has  gathered  around 
him  the  requirement*  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.    Mr.  Keller  is  a  Republican,  and  a  man 
|  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  county. 
JOSIAH  KELLER,  farmer;  P.  O  Tiro;  was 
born  in  Northampton  Co.,  Penn.,  Oct  14. 1846, 
and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Lavinia  (Kline) 
Keller.    He  received  a  goo* I  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  11,  he  with  his  parents  removed  U> 
this  State,  settling  where  the  son  now  lives. 
The  father  is  now  a  respected  and  esteemed  citi- 
zen of  Annapolis.     The  subject  of  our  sketch 
has  lived  on  a  farm,  and  has  been  a  successful 
farmer.    He  was  married  in  May,  1871,  to  Miss 
Maggie  Reynolds,  of  Kansas.     Of  this  mar- 
riage there  have  l>een  three  children — Lillie  D.. 
Isirn  Dec.  22.  1873;  Lavinia  B.,  born  April  7, 
1877.  and  died  Nov.  30,  1879.  and  an  infant 
bora  on  the  Kth  of  January,  1880.    Mr.  Keller 
is  an  enterprising,  successful  farmer,  a  man  of 
enlightened  views,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  always 
clung  to  that  faith.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  in  every  way  an  upright  and  sub- 
stantial citizen. 

LEWIS  LITTLER,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Leesville  ; 
was  born  in  Hardy  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  181 1.  and 
is  the  sou  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Moore)  Lit- 
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tier.    His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  remained  in 
Virginia  until  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, where  he  lived  until  his  death.  His  father, 
Thomas  Littler,  was  engaged  in  the  Revolution 
under  Washington.     Lewis"  father  was  born 
June  24,  17S0,  his  wife,  Sarah  Moore,  was  born 
Nov.  !».  178:5.     They  were  married  the  11th  of 
June.  1803.     The  fruits  of  this  union  were 
eleven  children,  as  follows  :  Nathan,  born  Jan. 

12,  1801  ;  Mahala,  April  19.  180G  ;  Joel,  Jan. 
31, 1808  ;  Scottv,  Nov.  26,  1809  :  Lewis,  Dec. 

13.  1811;    Elizabeth.  Nov.  30,  1813;  Isaac, 
Oct.  30.  1815  ;  Magdalen,  June  3,  1817  ;  Dor- 
scy,  March  21,  1819;  Cecelia,  May  10,  1821  ; 
William,  Oct.  9, 1823.     Lewis  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Sandusky   Township,  and  was 
obliged  to  work  very  hard  in  order  to  succeed  ; 
he  lias  always  been  a  farmer,  and  a  successful 
one.    Mr  Littler  has  been  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  county,  and  has  served  in  several  posi- 
tions of  trust ;  he  was  County  Commissioner 
for  two  terms,  and  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
best  Commissioners  that  the  county  ever  had. 
He  was  married  Oct.  14.  1841,  to  Mary  Cham- 
bers, of  Jackson  Township,  who  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Penn.,  March  21,  1812.  They 
have  had  six  children— William  S..  born  Nov. 
3,  1842  .  Abraham  D  .  July  29, 1844  ;  Sarah  E., 
May  3.  1840;  Emeline  C  ,  May 30, 1848  J  John 
W  .  April  1,  1850;   Frank  P.,  in  December, 
1852.    Mr.  Littler  is  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial citizens  of  his  township,  and  has  a  tine 
home,  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  life  pleas- 
ant. 

H.  B.  McC  AMMON,  farmer  and  stock-raiser ; 
P.  O.  Sulphur  Springs  ;  was  born  in  Ohio  Co., 
W.  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1841.  and  is  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Blayney)  McCammon.    His  father 
is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead,  where  he  was 
also  born  and  raised.  Mr.  McCammon  removed 
to  this  State  and  county  in  1807,  and  settled  in 
Sandusky  Township.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Pith  W.  V.  I.  under  Hunter  and  Sigcl,  and.  later, 
under  Sheridan  and  Grant,  at  the  surrender  of 
Appomattox.  He  was  married  in  this  township 
vn-i.  io,  icw>o,  10  >>aian       Stephenson,  whose 
father,  John  Stephenson,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  community;  he  died  Sept. 
2, 1879  ;  his  wife  died  in  March  of  the  same  year. 
Mrs.  McCammon  is  now  the  only  child  living 
a  brother  being  dead.    Mr.  McCammon  is  one 
of  the  enterprising  business  men  of  his  town- 

ship, and,  although  young,  has  control  of  more 
land  than  any  man  in  it,  his  farm  compris- 
ing 007  acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the 
county.    He  has  been  successful  as  a  farmer, 
and  lias  n  great  amount  of  energy.    He  is  a 
gentleman  that  one  likes  to  meet,  and  has  a 
pleasant,  hospitable  home,  in  the  very  center  of 
the  township.    They  have  four  children— Lee 
Anna,  Edmund,  Francis  Milton  and  John  Ste- 
phenson. 

OLIVER  P  McKE  EH  EN.  farmer;  PO.  Sul- 
phur Springs  ;  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Anderson)  McKeehen,  and  was  born  in  Indiana 
Co.,  Penn.,  May  27,  1838.    His  father  removed 
to  Ohio  when  our  subject  was  quite  young,  and 
settled  in  Richland  Co.,  and  then  near  De  Knlb. 
He  next  removed  to  near  Leesville,  and  then 
to  Loudonville,  and  from  there  to  Sandusky 
Towuship  and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  son  Oliver  P.    Here  our  subject  lived 
till  he  was  22,  and  worked  on  the  farm.  After 
one  more  year  spent  in  work  for  his  father,  he 
commenced  buying  and  shipping  stock,  and 
followed  this  until  after  the  war,  being  very 
successful.    He  then  rented  his  father's  farm 
and  farmed  it  for  three  years,  after  which  he 
bought  00  acres  opposite  his  present  farm,  and 
lived  there  three  and  a  half  years,  when  his 
house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  He  soon  after 
bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  of  lus 
father,  and  has  been  living  there  ever  since, 
having  built  upon  it  a  fine  brick  residence  and 
otherwise  improved  it,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  desirable  in  the  township.  Hfl 
was  married  Nov.  29. 1805,  to  Martha  J.  Smith, 
;  daughter  of  Alexander  Smith,  whose  biography 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  work  ;  they  have  six 
children— Laura  Etta.  Charles  Edgar.  Clara 
Edith,  Anna  Eurilla.  Oliver  Francis  and  Smith 
Leroy.    Mr.  Mc  Keehen  has  been  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  successful  farmers  of  his 
vicinity,  and  is  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  know  him. 

JAMES    NAIL,   farmer;   P.   0.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  is  the  oldest  living  settler  of  Craw- 
ford Co.,  and  is  one  of.  those  noble-hearted 
pioneers  who  are  quickly  passing  away,  and 
who  will  soon  be  gone,  leaving  only  history  and 
,  tradition  to  tell  the  tide  of  their  suffering  and 
'  privations.    Jnmes  Nail  came  to  this  county, 
'  and  made  a  settlement  in  1817,  in  the  south- 
east corner,  near  Galion.    Here  be  lived  until 
;  1822.  when  ho  married  Susan  Brown,  this  mar- 
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being  compelled  to  go  to  Del 


SANDUSKY  TOWNSHIP. 

is  a  steadfast  Republican, 
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riagc  being  the 
county,  Mi.  Nail 

aware  for  a  license.  His  son,  Henry  Nail,  now 
living  in  Grant  Co.,  Mo.,  was  perhaps  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  county.  Mr.  Nail  tells 
strange  and  interesting  stories  regarding  early 
times.  He  was  born  in  1797,  and  is  conse- 
quently at  this  time  at  the  advanced  age  of  83. 
He  is  one  of  the  grand  old  gentlemen  of  his 
township,  beiug  genial  and  hospitable,  with  a 

kind  word  for  everybody,  and  has  always  been  woolen  mills.  With 
a  man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  Jefferson  Township 
knew  him. 

AARON  RADER,  farmer;  P.  O  Sulphur 
Springs.    One  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 
of  Crawford  Co.,  is  Anron  Rader,  who,  with  his 
family  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  since 
1856.    He  was  born.  May  29,  1817,  in  "North- 
ampton Co.,  Penn.,  and  is  the  son  of  Peter 
Rader  and  Catharine  Fried.    Mr.  Rader,  during 
the  early  days  of  his  manhood,  learned  milling, 
and  followed  the  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  later  engaged  in  farming.    He  was"  mar- 
ried 8th  of  September.  1840,  to  Sabina  Bauer 
and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with  several 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  yet  living,  one  hav- 
ing died  recently.    They  arc  as  follows— Owen 
Henry,  James    Peter   (deceased).    Knos  G., 
franklin,    Maria    Catharine.  Jacob  Thomas. 
John  David.  William  Benjamin  Francis  Owen. 
Owen  U.,  James  P.  and  Knos  George  were  in 
the  late   war.  enlisting  in  the   4!»th   0.  V. 
L,  and  were  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River 
along  with  the  Keller  boys,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  history  of  Phillip  Keller.  Mr. 


Rader's  children  hav« 
and  are  now 


all  been  well  educated, 
all  in  splendid  circumstances. 
They  are  all  of  them  voung  men  of  estimable 
worth  and  ability,  two  are  in  Clyde,  Ohio, 
engaged  in  business;  Jacob  is  agent  for  the 
Clyde  Nursery,  and  the  others  arc  engaged  in  var- 
ious pursuits.  James  B.  was  at  one  time  Post- 
master at  Bueyrus.  and  afterward  was  a  Gov- 
ernment clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  He  was  an  estimable  voung  man 
of  promise.  He  died  at  Bueyrus.  .Ian.  7.  1880. 
of  consumption,  in  the  very  "prime  of  his  man- 
hood. He  was  born  April  1,  1843,  being,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  36  vears  of  age.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rader  are  estimable  people,  who  stand 
high  in  their  community.  They  have  a  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  home,  and  are  in  possession 
of  a  line  farm.    Mr.  Rader  is  a  man  of  noted 


integrity 
his  sons. 

WILLIAM  A.  ROBKRTSON,  fanner;  P.O. 
Leesville  ;  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  May 
27,  1 809.  and  is  the  son  of  David  and  Sarah 
(McCune)  Robertson.    His  father  and  mother 
were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.    He  settled 
in  Ohio  in  1793,  and  was  married  in  that  State 
in  1796.    William  lived  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio, 
for  many  years,  and  was  engaged  there  in  the 
lis  family  he  removed  to 
Crawford  Co.,  in  1856, 
where  he  now  owns  a  farm.    He  is  now  living 
in  Sandusky  Township,  on  the  farm  of  his 
brother,  who  died  aliout  a  year  ago.    He  was 
married,  in  1834.  to  Sophia  Dean,  in  Jefferson 
Co.    She  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  now  living  the  following  children  ;  David, 
Roltert,  Abbic  J.,  Elizabeth  and  Margery.  Mr. 
Rol>ertson  and  nil  his  family  are  earnest  Chris- 
tians, and  are  well  educated  and  well  read.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  a  hospit- 
able Christian  gentleman.    His  son,  David  Rob- 
ertson, is  one  of  the  best  read  and  informed 
men  in  the  township,  possessing  a  large  and 
Comprehensive  library,  and  being  also  a  great 
lover  of  art  and  literature. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  farmer;  P.  O.  Sul- 
phur Springs ,  was  born  in  Washington  Co., 
Penn.,  June  2.  1821,  and  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Jane  (  tlogaii)  Smith.  His  father  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1797.  and  came  first  to  Ohio 
in  1821.  He  entered  16U  acres  of  land  and 
settled  on  it  permanently  in  1825,  being  one  of 
the  earliest  settler*  in  the  township,  there  being 


but  live  families  then  there.    He  settled  on  the 
laud  now  owned  by  his  son.    He  lived  here  and 
exerted  himself  to  improve  his  land  until  his 
death,  in  1843.  at  the  early  age  of  46.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  left,  as  the  eldest  of 
six  children,  to  look  alter  the  interests  of  both 
farm  and  family,  which  he  did  in  a  creditable 
manner,  working  hard  and  being  economical. 
He  early  took  a  lively  interest  in  religion,  and 
has  been,  throughout  his  life,  a  consistent,  earn- 
est Christian  worker,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  means  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
cause.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  residents  of 
bis  township,  and  is  now  probably  the  oldest 
living  settler.    He  was  married,  iu  1843.  to 
Nancy  Jane  Dicks,  of  Columbiana  Co.    Of  this 
marriage,  there  are  live  children  living — Martha 
Jane,  Joseph  Marion,  Porter  Willis.  Ada  and 
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Alexander.  Phoebe  Murilla  and  Tabitha  Ann 
are  dead.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  of  the  township,  and  is  one 
of  its  most  prominent  men. 

WILLIAM  R.  STONE,  farmer;  P.  0.  Tiro; 
was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  2, 
1826,  and  is  the  son  of  Adam  and  Mary  Love 
(Robinson)  Stone.  His  father  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Ohio,  seven  miles  from  Steuben-  . 
ville,  on  Island  Creek.  His  mother  was  born  : 
on  Cross  Creek,  Washington  Co..  Penn.  Mr.  J 
Stone  removed  to  this  State  with  his  parents  ! 
when  he  was  5  years  old.  at  a  time  when  it  was  i 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  lieing  wild  and  unculti-  j 
vated.  Here  Mr.  Stone  endured  all  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life  in  bringing  up  the  land  to 
its  present  state  of  cultivation.  His  father 
lived  here  until  his  death,  dying  at  the  age  of 
75,  his  wife  having  died  some  time  previous. 
He  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  and 
learned  his  trade  with  Barney  McNutt,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  made  the  first  eoftin  in  this 
township,  and  also  one  of  the  first  barns.  In 
1850,  Mr.  Stone  went  to  California,  remaining 
there  two  years,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Sandusky  Township.  He  was  married,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 185-*,  to  Mary  Ann  George,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  folks  are  at  present  residents  of 
Clarke  Co.,  Mo.  Of  this  union,  there  were  four 
children:  Viola,  the  eldest,  is  married  to 
George  W.  Cole,  and  living  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship ;  Amanda  Eleonora  and  Eva  Esther  are 
those  that  are  living  ;  James,  the  only  son,  was 
born  in  1858,  and  was  a  young  man  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Ho"was  taken  sick  May 
27  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  died  June  8. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  whom  anv  father 
might  well  be  proud.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Sandusky 
burial-ground,  followed  by  the  largest  ton- 
course  of  any  funeral  ever  held  in  the  town- 
ship. Peace  to  his  memory,  for  peaceful  is  his 
rest,  as  he  awaiteth  the  day  of  final  meeting  in 
the  land  where  partings  shall  be  no  more 

SAMUEL  STONE,  farmer;  P.  0.  Tiro  was 
born  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  June  25 

;tTk.    Hev  J8  thc  *°n  of  Samuel  Mary' 
Robinson)  Stone,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1831  and  settled  in  Sandusky  Township. 
At  the  time  of  their  settlement,  there  were  few 


residents  of  the  township,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  consequently  inured  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation. His  life  has  been  spent  in  tilling  the 
soil,  and  all  but  four  years  has  been  on  tbe 
farm  of  his  father.  He  was  married,  Sept.  14, 
1858,  to  Elizabeth  Dickson,  of  Vernon  Town- 
ship, a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dickson,  ml  sis- 
ter of  James  Dickson,  Jr.,  whose  biography  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  work.  Of  this  union 
there  are  three  children— Lottie  Elizabeth,  Ella 
and  Clifton.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  man  of  enligbt- 
ened  views,  and  his  family  has  been  given  thc 
advantages  of  education,  so  that  their  home  is 
one  of  liberal  culture  and  refinement 

ADAM  WERT,  farmer ;  P.  0.  North  Robin- 
son ;  was  born  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  June  5, 
1817.  He  is  the  son  or  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  Sandusky  Township,  his  father  coming 
here  in  1826,  when  Mr.  Wert  was  but  9  years 
old.  He  has  ever  since  been  a  resident  of  the 
township.  His  father  was  a  man  of  religious 
principles,  and  much  devoted  to  the  success 
and  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ  To  his 
honor  it  may  be  said  that  he  inaugurated  the 
first  Sunday  school  ever  held  in  the  count)'. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  help  in  tbe  organiza- 
tion of  a  church,  and  was  throughout  his  life 
an  Elder,  and  a  devoted  worker  and  worshiper 
in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  died,  an  old  man,  yet  honored  in 
his  old  age,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  man  who  loved  righteousness  and  eschewed 
evil.  His  sons  all  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and 
are  of  those  who  are  living  faithful  and  upright 
Christians.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  mar- 
ried, in  1840,  to  Mary  McMannis,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  There" were  nine  children  of  this 
union,  all  of  whom  are  living — William  H.  is 
in  Putman  Co. ;  Sarah  Elizabeth  in  Sandusky 
Co. ;  Peter  F.  in  Richland  Co. ;  Matilda  Ann  in 
Sandusky ;  A.  J.  in  Williams  Co.,  while  Nicholas 
B.,  John  A.,  Mary  Emeline  and  Belle  are  at 
home.  His  children  are  all  doing  well,  and 
have  been  brought  up  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  of  religion  and  right  which  have 
governed  the  lives  of  their  father  and  father's 
father  before  them. 
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.MICHAEL  AUCK,  Bucyrus.  Christopher  •  He  remained  with  his  father  until  about  27 
Auck,  father  of  Michael,  was  born  in  Wurtem-  years  of  age.  although  after  reaching  his  ma- 
berg.  Germany,  Jan.  31.  1813.  He  received  a  j  jority,  he  bad  an  interest  in  the  business.  His 
good  education,  and.  when  quite  young,  entered     marriage  with  .Miss  Hannah  Jury  was  solem- 

f   ,  P'  ti^'^V1,o!?.a,!  aPPrent'«»»>P  at  the  tailor  «    nized  Oct  11.  1827.    She  was  bora  in  Loudoun 
I  iraMe.    In  18.il,  he  came  to  the  Cnited  States, 
anil  located  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  1841.  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Haehel  Wag- 
ner.   From  this  marriage  were  three  children- 
Michael  and  Elizalx'th  living— Mary.  deceased  I 
lie  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cniwford 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1848.  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
"Gibson  Neighborhood."    His  wife  died  Sept. 
2  1875.    He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Catharine 
Flick  Sept  7.  1870.    .Michael  Auck  was  horn 
in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.,  July  2.3.  1842.  He 
received  a  good  <-omrnon-school  education,  and 
has  been  doing  business  for  himself  ever  since 
he  reached  his  majority,  although  he  and  his  ' 
parents  always  made  their  homes  together.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Caroline 
Lhman  Sept.  20,  1806.    She  was  born  in  Wur- 
tcmlwrg.  Germany.  Feb.  !t.  1845     There  are 
bix  children  from  this  union    Mary  J  .  John  C 
JjOCy  E„  William  H  .  Priscilla  S.  and  Samuel  E. 
Mr.  Auck  owns  204  acres  of  well -improved  land,  j 
ardu?  °"C  °f  thc  P^minent  and  influential  men 
of  \\  hetstone  Township.    He  is  the  present  ; 
Township  Treasurer.     He  is  a  Democrat  in  ' 
polities,  and  a  memU'r  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church. 

•JOSEPH  ALBRIGHT, 
was  torn  May  16,  1801, 
Penn.  His 


J 


retired,  Bucyrus; 
in  Huntingdon  Co., 
parents,  Daniel  and  Hester  (Wag- 
ner) Albright  were  also  natives  of  the  Kevstonc 
8tate,  where  they  lived  during  their  lifetime. 
This  family  of  Albrights  are  descended  from 
three  brothers  of  that  name,  who  came  from 
Germany  to  America  in  colonial  times.  As  a 
family,  they  are  noted  for  their  frugality,  mo- 
rality and  Torce  of  character.  These  character- 
istics have  manifested  themselves  in  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  in  a  noticeable  manner 
throughout  his  long  aud  eventful  lifetime.  At 
a  yen-  early  age.  he  was  placed  in  his  father's 
brickyards,  where  he  was  kept  to  work  early 
and  late,  receiving  but  little  or  no  education. 


Co..  Va ,  March  1.  1800.    They  are  the  parents 
often  children  -Daniel  B  ,  Emanuel,  Joseph  J., 
George  W.,JohnT..  Mercia.  Hannah  and  Frank 
living    Sarah  A.  and  Hester  A.,  deceased.  In 
1830.  he  and  his  young  wife  left  their  native 
State  and  came  overland  to  thc  then  new  and 
8|Kirsely  settled  county  of  Crawford,  Ohio.  He 
began  burning  brick  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  burned  ami  man- 
ufactured brick  and  tile  ever  since.    The  first 
piece  of  laud  he  purchased  was  20  acres  of  un- 
improved woodland.    From  this  he  has  gone 
steadily  forward  until  he  now  owns  about  600 
acres  of  well-improved  land,    in  all  his  under- 
takings in  life,  he  has  found  in  his  good  wife  a 
sound  counselor  and  ready  helpmeet,  and  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  good  woman's 
help  and  advice  that  he  has  been  successful. 
He  and  wife  have  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Albright  was  formerly  an  Old-Line  Whig, 
but  on  thc  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  joined  its  ranks,  and  was,  during  the  late 
war.  an  uncompromising  Cnion  man.    He  is  an 
upright  Christian  gentleman,  and  one  of  Craw- 
ford Co.'s  best  citizens. 

HENRY  ALBRIGHT,  farmer ;  P.  O.,  Gabon  ;  ■ 
was  born  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  17,  1827.  j 
He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Shafer)  Al-  j 
bright,  who  are  natives  of  the  Keystone  State, 
their  marriage  occ  urring  there  in  181 H.  In 
182!i.  they  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  at>out  a  month,  in  a 
three-horse  wagon,  settling  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship, and  entering  73  acres  of  land  on  Sec.  22. 
Mr.  Albright  was  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  the  township,  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  worked  at  his  trade  in  con- 
nection with  farming.  His  death  occurred  in 
1866,  under  peculiar  and  distressing  circum- 
stances. On  the  1st  of  May,  of  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  Mr.  Albright   had  in  his  house 
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about  $400  in  money,  together  with  considera-  | 
ble  jewelry.   These  facts  having  become  known 
outside  of  the  family,  aroused  the  avarice  of 
unknown  parties,  five  or  six  of  whom,  com- 
pletely disguised  with  masks  and  paint,  came 
to  the  house  one  night  and  demanded  the 
money.    Having  been  refused  their  demands, 
they  set  upon  Mr.  Albright  and  beat  him  terri- 
bly, inflicting  the  same  punishment  upon  his 
son  John,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
his  father.    To  save  their  lives,  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  thilr  hard-earned  money, 
whereupon  the  robbers  departed.  Mr.  Albright 
was  so  badly  injured,  that,  after  lingering  until 
August  of  the  same  year,  he  died.    The  crimi- 
nals were  never  identified,  although  suspicion 
and  some  quite  strong  evidence  pointed  to 
some  near  neighbors  as  having  a  hand  in  the 
crime.     Mrs.  Albright  died  Dec.  4,  1874. 
Light  children  were  born  to  these  parents,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  seven  of  whom  sur- 
vived the  parents.     Henry  Albrights  youth 
was  passed,  like  that  of  other  country  boys  on 
the  farm  at  hard  work.    He  began  for  himself 
when  of  age,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Savina 
Weirick  Jan.  4,  1854.  who  was  horn  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   She  Iwcame  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, as  follows:   Matilda,  Aeries,  Isaae  and 
John.  She  diet!  in  1866.  On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. 1807,  Mr.  Albright  married  Miss  Laura 
Noblit.    This  lady  was  born  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Nov.  20,  1840;  she  bore  her  husband  three 
children-Charles  H..  George  R  and  Ida  M.. 
al  of  whom  are  yet  living.    Mr.  Albright  owns 
J-b  acres  of  well-improved  land.     He  is  a 
prominent  Republican,  and  is  nicely  situated 
as  regards  this  world's  goods 

SAMUEL  BOG  EN,  farmer;   P.  O.  North 
Rohinson  ;  was  bom  in  Gettysburg,  Fenn..  Jan. 
1,  1816.    He  is  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Mar- 
garet (Lynd)  Bogen.  both  of  whom  wore  natives 
or  Maryland,  where  they  were  married  and  re- 
sided some  years  afterward.    They  then  moved 
to  I  cnnsylvania ;  from  there  to  Virginia,  and 
thence  to  SUirk  Co.,  Ohio,  in  18:55.  They  came  to 
Crawlord  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1848.  where  they  resided 
uiiui  uicir  neaui.    1  lie  lather  died  Feb.  9  1859 
and  the  mother  in  18(!9.    They  were  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  Vrt 
lmng.    The  father  practiced  medicine,  a  pro- 
fession he  lollowed  very  successfully  all  his 
hie.    Samuel  was  raised  upon  a  farm/receiving 
the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Charlotte  j 
Bowers  Nov.  12,  1838.    She  was  born  in  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  May  16,  1821.    From  this  union 
there  arc  eleven  children,  viz.,  Sylvester,  Erne- 
line  M.,  Martha  J..  Sylinda.  Emanuel  L..  Mary 
E.,  Sarah  A.,  William  S-,  Rebecca  C.  and  Tabi- 
tha  E.,  living ;  Amelia  M.,  deceased.    Mr.  Bo- 
gen began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  has  made  , 
what  he  now  possesses  by  close  attention  to 
business,  combiued  with  honesty  and  industry. 
He  owns  101  acres  of  land,  all  "of  which  is  un- 
der a  good  state  of  cultivation.    He  is  an  un- 
compromising Republican,  and  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  respected  citizens  of  Crawford  Co. 

DANIEL  C.  BOYER,  fanner;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus ;  son  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth  (Gottshall) 
Boyer;    born  Nov.    14,  1822,  in  Schuylkill 
Co..  Fenn.    Christian  Boyer  was  born  March 
1,  1799.  nnd  removed  with  his  wife  and  family 
to  Crawford  Co.,  in  September,  1842.    He  pur-  1 
chased  of  Martin  Shaffner  160  acres  in  Whet- 
stone Township,  just  southeast  of  Bucyrus,  pay- 
ing for  this  land  $30  per  acre.    He  also  bought 
the  80  acres  in  Bucyrus  Township,  just  west  of 
his  Whetstone  farm,  and  36  acres  north  of  this 
land.    After  living  in  Crawford  Co.  uearly  ten 
years,  he  died  May  8.  1852.    Elizabeth  Boyer, 
his  wife,  died  June  24,  1863.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  with  his 
parents,  and,  shortly  afterward,  on  Nov.  13, 
1842,  married  his  half-cousin.  Miss  Fhrebe  Boyer, 
who  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1819.    She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  ami  Catharine  Hunsinger 
Boyer.    Her  father  was  a  half-brother  to  Chris- 
tian, and  had  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  several 
years  previous  to  1842.    For  many  years,  he 
kept  an  inn  on  the  Bucyrus  and  Galion  road, 
some  three  miles  from  the  former  town.  ThiB 
pioneer  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  83  years 
and  9  months,  on  Dec.  12,  1874.    For  about 
twelve  months  after  Daniel  and  Fhoebe  were 
married,  they  resided  on  John  Boyer's  farm, 
and  the  owner  paid  his  son-in-law  $75  a  year 
for  his  labor.    This  was  considered  good  wages 
at  that  time.    In  1844,  the  young  couple  re- 
moved to  the  Whetstone  farm  of  Christian 
Boyer,  and.  in  about  two  years,  Daniel  pur- 
chased the  160  acres  from  his  father,  agreeing 
to  pay  him  $5,000  for  the  farm.    This  was  at 
the  rate  of  S3 1.25  per  acre.    This  farm,  their 
present  residence,  they  have  owned  nnd  occu- 
pied for  over  thirty  years.    They  were  the  par- 
ents of  several  children— Andrew  Mclancthon 
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wo*  born  Jan.  16,  1846  ;  Edwin  Henderson  wan 
burn  feept.  26,  1847,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1848 
Ida  May  was  born  Nov.  12.  1K54.  and  died 
Jan.  27,  1858.    Their  eldest  son  and  only  living 
child,  Andrew  Melanethon.  was  married  on  May 
J.  1864,  to  Miss  Tillie  J.  Frceburn.  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  one  child  -Ida  .May  Bayer, 
About  1853,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  accepted 
the  agency  of  the  Manny  Keape*  and  Mower 
lor  the  counties  of  Crawford.  Sonera  and  Wyan- 
dot   He  continued  at  this  business  for  some 
nine  years.    He  was  more  successful  than  at 
any  other  occupation,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  agents  employed  by  the  company. 
Ihe  last  year  of  his  agency  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Deal.    Alwilt  1850,  he  purchased 
from  the  Brchmens  two  machines    a  Husscy 
Reaper  and  a  Husscy  Mower     They  wen-  the 
lirat  reaping  ami  mowing  machines  ev  er  brought 
U>  Crawford  Co.,  and  were  used  l.y  D.  C.  ami 
J.  C.  Boyer  for  several  years  to  do  their  own 
cutting.    Several  years  after,  he  purchased  the 
Urst  combined  reaj>er  and  mower  ever  brought 
to  the  county.    About  186(1.  he  attended  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  at  Zanesville,  and  noticed  a 
Hubbard  machine,  which  he  purchased.     It  was 
the  Jirst  Hubbard  machine  told  to  a  Crawford 
County  farmer,  and  is  still  in  use  on  Hover  s 
arm.    Previous  to  1*10.  Martin  Shatfoer  built 
a  ru,|,..  threshing  machine,  which  was  possibly 
"ie  llrst  one  operated  in  the  county.  Shaflner 
sold  this  U>  the  Boyers,  who  ran  it  for  several 
years     About  1 858.  Boyer  purchased  of  Aaron 
tary,  for  $60,  the  first  piano  ever  brought  to 
Bucyrus.    Cury  purchase!  this  about  1830,  of 
•'Ir.  C.  H.  Shonert,  who,  several  years  previous, 
brought  the  instrument  from  Germany.  In 
1856.  Boyer  removed  to  Bucyrns.  and  resided 
for  some  two  years  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Charles  and  Walnut  streets.   During-  this  period, 
ue  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with 
hi*  brother  KM.  the  firm  being  styled  D.  C  Boyer 
&  Co.    Mr.  Boyer  is  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  dealer  in  thoroughbred  Spanish  merino 
sheep  in  Crawford  Co.,  and  possibly  the  largest 
raiser  of  imported  sheep.   He  commenced  breed- 
ing Spanish  merino  sheep  about  I  Mil.  and,  in 
September.  1H»;:{.  purchase* I,  for*l,200.  in  part- 
nership with  D,  J  Twitched,  the  tlirecycar-old 
Spanish  merino  ram.  •'  Sweepstakes."   this  was 
the  most  expensive  sheep  ever  brought  to  Craw- 
ford Co.,  and  Mr  Boyer  relates  that  it  was  the 
best  investment  he  ever  made.    His  large  barn 


is  well  adapted  to  sheltering  these  animals  in 
bad  weather,  und.  at  the  present  time,  he  has 
175  head  of  the  imported  Spanish  merino  sheep. 
He  has  served  for  many  years  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Sheep  Department  at  the  annual  fairs 
of  tin;  Crawford  County  Agricultural  Society. 
When  this  association  was  re-orguni/.ed  in  1867, 
he  served  as  President  for  one  year,  and  was 
also,  for  several  years,  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Joint  Stock  Co.    He  is  at  the  present 
time  General  Agent  of  the  Crawford  County 
Farmers  Fire  Insurance  Co.     Daniel  Boyer 
united  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  April  9,  1841, 
while  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania    His  wife, 
Phu-be  Boyer,  has  been  a  member  since  June 
17,  ls.17.    Mr.  Boyer  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  St  Paul  Lutheran  Church  of  Bucyrus 
lor  nearly  forty  years.    Twenty-nine  years  of 
this  peri<sl  he  has  served  in  the  Church  Council ; 
three  years  as  a  Deacon,  and  twenty -six  years 
as  an  Klder. 

PKTKK  BKACH,  farmer;  P.  O.  Gabon;  was 
Istm  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  Nov.  16,  18-12.  He 
is  the  son  of  Adam  ami  Margaret  (Simmer- 
maker)  Beach.  l»otli  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany.    They  were  mar- 
ried in  this  county,  to  whic  h  both  had  come 
with   their  parents  in  the  year  18.T1  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  lour  of  whom 
are  yet  living     The  father  was  an  industrious 
man,  and  respeetcd  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
died  in  1*50.     His  wife  survives  him,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  living  settlers  of  the  township. 
Peter  was  raised  u|x>n  a  farm,  receiving  but  a 
limited  education.     When  he  was  13  years  of 
age.  he  took  <  harg*  of  the  home  plane,  which 
he  now  owns.    It  consists  of  171  acres,  upon 
which  are  good,  substantial  farm  buildings.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Cook   Feb.  6, 
1868,  who  was  Ixirn  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1849.    They  have  two  children— Kllen  M.  and 
Tina  M.     Mr.  Beach  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  and  a  Democrat.  He 
is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Whetstone  Township, 
and  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen. 

( J  K(  >R<  i  K  B  UK  H  M  A  N,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus ;  was  Iwrn  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  Jon.  26, 


1825.  He  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren born  to  John  and  Frances  (Stach)  Breh- 
muii.  John  Brchman  removed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1828,  settling 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son  George  in 
Whetstone  Township.    He 'was  a  wagon-maker 
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by  trade,  and  in  that  early  day  his  services 
were  highly  prized,  for  there  were  few  men  of 
that  trade  who  settled  in  Crawford  County  in 
that  day.  He  was  a  very  industrious  man, 
working  early  and  late,  and  doing  much  gratui- 
tous work  for  the  settlers  as  they  came  into 
the  neighborhood.  His  two  sons,George  and 
John,  were  kept  constantly  at  work  clearing 
the  land  he  had  entered,  while  he  worked  at  his 
trade.  George  from  early  youth  to  the  present 
has  been  noted  for  his  industry,  force  of  char- 
acter and  strict  business  habits.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  12,  1850,  to  Miss  nettie  Reiter. 
She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  April  12,  1829. 
From  this  union  there  are  ten  children— Eme- 
line,  Martha,  Matilda,  George,  Amanda.  Mc- 
hnda  and  EN,  living  ;  John,  Ephraim  and  Clara 
deceased.  He  owns  183  acres  of  well-improved 
land  in  Whetstone  Township,  and  is  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  agriculturists  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  Democrat  politically,  and  has 
held  numerous  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in 
his  township. 

JOHN  BREnMAN.stockmiser  and  farmer  ; 
P.  O.  Bueyrus;  was  born  Feb.  15,  1827,  in 
franklin  Co.,  Penn.  Ho  is  the  second  son  of  a 
family  ot  ten  children,  of  John  and  Frances 
(btacb)  Brehman,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1 828.  The  Brchmans 
as  well  as  the  Stachs,  are  of  German  descent 
the  grandfathers  on  both  sides  being  natives  of" 
that  country  ;  they  were  frugal,  industrious 
people,  and  secured  to  themselves  and  families 
a  goodly  share  of  this  world's  goods.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  but  1  year  of  age  at  the 
time  his  parents  came  to  Crawford  Co.  He  re- 
ceived but  a  limited  education,  as  he  and  his 
brother  George,  as  soon  as  old  enough  were 
kept  constantly  at  work  clearing  up  the  farm, 
when  23  years  of  age,  he  purchased  100  acres 
of  land,  paying  but  little  down  for  it  He  had 
however,  an  indomitable  will,  and  knew  no  such 
thing  as  fail.  It  was  not  many  vears  until  this 
Wa*  P*"Lfor  and  additions  made  to  it    He  now 


owns  2b0  acres  of  well-improved  land,  upon 
which  are  as  good  buildings  as  are  to  be  found 

\,^Wn£h,P-  Hc  Wfts  l'ntod  in  marriage 
with  M,ss  Eliza  A.  Shrull  March  14,  1850 

?So,Wa8c.born  Ln  Crawf<»d  Co.,  Ohio,  July  u 
1H33.    From  this  marriage  were  nine  children' 

A^ST  M,f„nrW  "^"Stephen.  John 
A..,  Hattie  A.  and  Ehza  E.  Mr.  Brehman  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  in  Whetstone  Town- 


ship, and  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  lead- 
ing citizen. 

MARTIN  BACON,  retired;  P.  0.  Bueyrus; 
was  born  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  July  30,  1809,  his 
parents  being  Ralph  and  Mary  (Jourden)  Bacon, 
the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  father  was  8  years 
of  age,  he  was  bound  out  to  a  man  named 
Heath,  near  Boston,  Mass.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  his  parents,  and  remained 
with  them  until  he  was  17  years  of  age,  when  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  locating  near  Painesvillc.  Hc 
acquired  some  property,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife. 
In  1820,  the  father  came  with  his  family  to 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  traveling  by  wagon  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse.  The  father 
had  come  out  the  previous  3'ear  and  located  his 
land  and  made  a  deposit  on  it,  designing  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  when  the  land  became  mar- 
ketable, which  event  occurred  in  1820.  There 
were  but  two  houses  in  Bucyrus  when  they 
passed  through  it  on  their  journey  out.  The 
father  entered  240  acres  of  land,  and  his  patents, 
which  were  signed  by  President  Monroe,  are 
now  in  possession  of  Martin  Bacon,  his  son. 
They  endured  all  pioneer  privations  and  sacri- 
fices which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  first  settlers  in 
a  country.  The  mother  died  Oct.  5,  1843,  and 
the  father  followed  her  June  15,  1849.  The 
parents  settled  on  80  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  Liberty  Township,  though  the  balance  of 
their  240  acres  was  adjoining,  but  across  the 
line,  in  Whetstone  Township.  At  the  age  of 
20  years,  Martin  Bacon  bought  the  farm  of  his 
father,  upon  condition  thnt  the  son  should 
maintain  his  aged  parents  and  raise  the  younger 
ones  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  thirteen 
children,  all  of  whom  reached  their  majority. 
This  he  did  successfully.  Dec.  15,  1833,  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Kemmis,  who  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y,  May  10,  1808.  The 
wife  bore  her  husband  seven  children— Clark, 
Warren  N.,  Mary  and  William  A.,  now  living, 
and  Clarissa,  Charles  W.  and  George  W.,  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Bacon  died  July  2,  1872.  Mr. 
Bacon  owus  381  acres  of  fine  land,  having  made 
it  all  by  hard  labor  and  privation.  He  was  a 
Whig,  and  is  at  present  a  Republican ;  he  is 
also  a  consistent  member  of  the  Advent 
Church.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
honored  citizens  of  the  county.  Though  bur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  years,  he  is  yet  strong 
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and  hearty.  Though  a  Republican,  he  has  helJ 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Township.  No  citizen  is  more  highly 
respected  than  Martin  Bacon. 

JOHN  L.  C  ASK  BY,  carriage-  builder,  North 
Robinson.  This  gentleman's  mother  died  when 
he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  taken  by  Timothy  Wintcrhalter  to  raise, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  until  the  age  of 
17  years,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
three  years,  learning  the  carriage-making  trade 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  ufter  which  he  worked  aa  a 
I  journeyman  one  year  for  the  same  man,  and  aft- 
erward one  year  in  Bucyrus.     He  came  in 
I  company  with  Lewis  Helcker  to  North  Robin- 
son, in  which  village  he  built  a  blacksmith  and 
carriage  shop.    Ho  did  a  good  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  introduction  of  cheap 
and  inferior  work  in  the  county  greatly  injured 
his  trade.    He  has  the  reputation  of  l»eing  a 
first-class  workman,  and  his  buggies  arc  well 
known  for  their  durability  and  superior  excel- 
lence.   No  second  or  third  class  work  leaves 
his  shop,  which  at  times  has  !>een  manufactur- 
ing quite  extensively.    His  birth  occurred  in 
Cbatficld  Township  Sept  24.  1817     His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
father  when  a  young  man  came  to  Stark  Co.. 
Ohio,  wh  ere  he  was  married.    The  father.  Levi 
Caskey,  is  yet  living  at  the  county  scat.  He 
lived  in  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of 
years,  where  he  kept  a  tavern.    John  L.  was 
united  in  marriage  in  1874,  to  Sarah  Ambros- 
hier,  who  was  born  in  Wyandot   Co.,  Ohio, 
March  2,  1855.    Two  children  have  been  born 
to  this  union,  as  follows  :  Lyle  and  Clayton. 
Mr.  Caskey,  besides  his  commodious  and  ex- 
tensive shops,  owns  a  nicely  improved  property 
and  residence  in  the  village.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Bucyrus  Lodge,  No.  13!»,  A.,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  gen- 
tleman. 

BDWARD  CAMPBELL,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bu 
cyrus.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  this  gentleman, 
then  but  a  small  boy,  was  brought  by  his  father 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  The  father  was  a  poor 
man,  and  all  the  money  he  could  raise  was  only 
sufficient  to  enter  80  acres  of  land.  During 
his  first  few  years  in  the  township,  he  owned 
neither  an  ox  nor  a  horse  team,  and  what  little 
farming  he  did  was  without  the  assistance  of 
those  valuable  aids,  except  what  little  he  re- 
ceived from  the  neighbors  ;  but,  notwithstand- 


ing his  poverty,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  men  in  the  county. 
He  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  was  finally  elected  two 
terms  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  the  people  of 
Crawford  Co..  where  he  advanced  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  county  by  his  judgment  and 
deliberation.    While  serviug  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  his  decisions  were  rarely  reversed  when 
appealed  to  the  higher  courts,  proving  the  ac- 
curacy and  excellence  of  his  mind  and  judg- 
ment.   This  useful  man  died  in  1865,  greatly 
lamented  by  those  who  knew  him.    His  wife's 
death  had  occurred  in  1857.    Edward's  birth 
occurred  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1816. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Mar}*  (Jones)  Camp- 
bell, lioth  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
youth  was  passed,  and  from  where  tbej  moved 
while  yet  children.    Their  marriage  occurred  in 
Wayne  Co.    Edward  was  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  has,  by  his  own  exertions  and  business  sa- 
gacity, acquired  a  large,  valuable  farm  of  656 
acres.    He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  are  yet  living.    He  began  the 
battle  of  life  when  of  age,  though  he  remained 
on  the  old  farm     He  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Amanda  Tupps  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary. 183S.    His  wife  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, her  birth  occurring  there  on  Sept.  20, 
1820.    Four  children  were  born  to  this  union, 
three  of  whom  arc  yet  living— Samuel  K.,  John 
B.  and  Lottie  J.,  living;  and  Catharine,  de- 
ceased.   Mr.  Campbell,  though  a  Democrat  un- 
til the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  latter.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Disciple  Church,  and,  during  his  divers- 
ified business  career,  has  shown  sufficient  sa- 
gacity to  accumulate  much  property  in  land, 
and  place  it  in  permanent  shape. 

JOHN  COOK,  Gabon  ;  was  born  in  Hesse- 
Darinstadt,  Germany,  Jan.  14,  1816.  He  is 
the  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Cook, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany,  where 
they  were  married  and  resided  until  1830, 
when  they  came  to  the  United  States.  They 
stopped  for  four  years  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn., 
after  which  they  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  they  resided  until  their  deaths.  The 
father  was  a  tailor,  and  after  bis  arrival  in 
Crawford  Co.,  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  although  farming  was  his  chief  oc- 
cupation He  bought  thirty-seven  acres  of 
land,  and  began  to  work  hard  and 
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He  had  a  family  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  yet  living.  The  father  died  in  1835.  and 
the  mother  in  1858.  Both  were  good  neigh- 
bors and  citizens.  After  the  family  came  to 
Ohio,  John  worked  on  a  farm  for  some  time, 
and  afterward  learned  the  plasterer's  trade, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years.  He 
plastered  in  Bucyrus  and  adjoining  towns  for 
■event!  years,  working  hard  and  making  con- 
siderable money.  By  hard  work  and  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  his  savings,  he  finally  be- 
came the  owner  of  340  acres  of  fine  land.  "This 
fine  farm  was  afterward  parceled  out  to  his 
children,  until  he  owns  but  ninety-one  acres  at 
present.  His  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Decbler,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  183!>.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  and  bore  her 
husband  ten  children,  live  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Of  these,  four  sons  and  four  (laughters 
are  yet  living,  as  follows  :  Henry,  Isaac,  George 
W,  John  L.,  Elizabeth.  Christina.  Amanda  and 
Sarah  J.;  those  deceased  are  Mary  A.  and 
Samuel.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  prominent  Democrat, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  He  is  a  well  known  and  influential  cit- 
izen, ami  is  highly  respected  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

B.  Cx.  CHAMBERS  ;  l>.  O.  Bucvrus  ;  he  was 
born  m  the  city  of  Dublin.  Ireland,  June  4 
1819.  and  is  the  son  of  Edward  Chambers,  also 
a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  The  father  died  in  Ireland,  in  1 823  and 
the  mother  soon  followed  him.  Ten  years  after- 
ward. Mr.  Chambers,  then  an  orphan  of  14  years 
came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  began  working  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Raritan  Canal,  remaining  there  four 
months.  He  was  the  only  one  that  could  read  in 
his  party  of  workmen,  and  was  employed  by  the 
company  to  conduct  the  men  from  New  Jersey 
to  Dedham,  Mass.,  to  work  on  the  Boston  & 
I  rovulence  R.  R.  He  remained  with  the  com- 
pany fifteen  months,  and,  after  working  on  a 
tarm  about  eight  months  longer,  he  came  to 
Kucyrus,  Ohio.  He  stopped  three  years  with 
Ins  uncle,  Charles  Chambers,  who  hail  come  to 
Ohio  a  number  of  years  before.  He  learned 
the  Carpenter  s  trade,  and,  after  working  at  it  a 
few  years,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Henderson 
a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.    His  children 

TSt  FdCha['r  Vlrhcl  J-<^E 

h..  Lucy  E.,  Edward  F.  and  James  W  There 
has  been  no  death  in  this  family.    After  his 


marriage,  he  attended  Oberlin  College,  gradu- 
ating there  in  1848.  He  taught  school  in  Bu- 
cyrus six  months,  and  then  took  charge  of  the 
union  schools  of  Grovcport,  Ohio,  remaining 
there  three  years.  He  then  began  devoting  his 
time  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  establish  a  stage  and  tele- 
graph line  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Although  the  project  failed  at 
the  time,  yet  the  wisdom  of  having  overland 
communication  with  the  "South  Sea"  was 
soon  demonstrated,  and  the  "  Pony  Express  " 
was  established.  In  1 850-57,  Mr.  Chambers 
was  paymaster  at  Bucyrus  for  the  P..  Ft.  W.  & 
C.  R,  li.,  after  which  Lie  farmed  until  1861.  He 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  two  days  after  Lin- 
coln's first  inauguration,  and  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  Mr.  Wade  was  Chairman.  At  the 
called  session  of  Congress,  shortly  after  Lin- 
coln's inauguration,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  Mr.  Wade  hoing  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee also.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  employed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of 
private  claims  made  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
harbor  at  Frankfort.  Mich.,  remaining  there 
two  years.  He  returned  to  Bucyrus  in  1867, 
and  has  remained  on  his  farm  the  most  of  the 
time  since.  While  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1865,  he  assisted  in  giving  Hon.  James  A.  Gar- 
field the  Royal  Arch  Degree  in  Masonry,  and 
the  attention  of  that  gentleman's  biographers 
la  respectfully  called  to  this  fact,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers is  the  Secretary  of  the  Crawford  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has  been  Secretary  of 
the  Crawford  County  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  is  eminently  a  self-made  man  ;  is  a 
Republican  ;  owns  240  acres  of  land  in  Craw- 
ford Co.,  and  3,000  in  Bi  >nzie  Co.,  Mieh. 

JOHN  DEEBLER,  farmer  P.  O.;  Bucyrus. 
This  gentleman  was  born  in  Union  Co..  Penn., 
on  Nov.  25,  1810,  and  is  the  son  of  John  G. 
and  Mary  M.  (Wise)  Deebler,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were 
raised,  married  and  resided,  until  182S,  when 
they  came  to  Crawford  Co.  They  came  over 
the  mountains  in  a  three-horse  wagon,  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  families,  all  of  whom  set- 
tled near  the  center  of  Whetstone  Township. 
Mr.  Deebler  entered  the  land  now  owned  by 
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his  son,  and  it  took  all  his  money  to  do  bo 
He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  which'  he  worked 
at  in  connection  with  farming.    Many  of  the 
booses  in  the  township  were  built  by  him.  some 
of  which  are  yet  standing  monuments  to  his 
skill  and  industry.     Both   parent*  arc  now 
dead.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  for 
his  father  upon  the  farm,  until  he  had  reached 
his  majority,  after  which  he  look  charge,  of  the 
place,  his  parent*  remaining  with   him  until 
their  death  Occurred    He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Magdalena  Heinlen  on  Aug  20, 
1843.    She  was  Ikihi  in  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio, 
on  June  20.  1822.    There  wen-  bom  by  this 
union  eight  children,  live  of  whom  are  yet  liv- 
ing -Sarah  K  .  Anna  E  .  R<  sbecca  L .  John  L„ 
and  Amanda  S.    The  names  of  those  who  died 
were— Man-  M.Oeoige  and  Samuel.    Mr  Dee 
bier  owns  286  acres  of  land,  upon  which  are 
good  substantial  farm  buildings.    The  greater 
portion  of  this  property  he  has  accumulated  by 
his  own  exertions.    He  has  held  a  number  of 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  this  township, 
and  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Politi- 
cally be  is  a  Democrat,  though  liberal  in  his 
views  of  men  and  things 

PETER  KBV.  North  Robinson  ;  was  (torn  in 
Perry  Co..  Ohio.  May  21,  1811.    His  parents. 
John  and  Kve  (Bixler)  Kbv.  were  both  natives 
of  the  ■•  Keystone  "  State,  where  they  were  mar 
ried.and  resided  until  ISO  I.  when  tliev  removed 
to  Fairfield  Co..  Ohio,  remaining  there  until 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  they  removed 
to  Perry  Co..  where  they  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.    The  father  died  in  1830.  and 
the  mother  six  years  later.    They  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  only  three  of  whom 
an-  yet  living.    Peter  Kbv  passed  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  assisting  his  father  upon 
the  farm.    He  received  such  education  as  the 
schools  of  that  early  day  afforded,  and  when 
about  20  years  of  age  l>eiran  for  himself.  He 
was  United  in  marriage    with    Miss  Rebecca 
ydsioger   Oct  !t.   ls:u.     She  was  In.rn  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  I  suit,  and  died  Feb.  Hi.  1842 
Mr.   Kbv  married    for  his  second  wife  Miss 
Matilda  Ouisinger.  a  native  of  Perry  Co..  Ohio, 
where  she  was  horn  April  12.  1822.    Five  chil- 
dreni  were  l>orn  of  the  first  marriage — Oeorge 
Elias  V..  Sarah,  Matilda  and  Joseph  P.  Six 
were  born  of  the  second  -  Jacob  H  .  Barbara. 
John,  Emma.  Lincoln  and  Viola  J.    In  1837. 
Mr.  Eby  came  to  this  county,  which  he  has  | 


since  made  his  home.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  began  life  as  a  poor' boy,  and  has 
obtained  his  nicely  improved  farm  of  100  acres 
by  his  own  exertions.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. There  are  few  men  in  the  county, 
better  or  more  favorably  known  than  Mr.  Kbv, 
and.  had  the  county  more  such  men.  it  wouid 
lie  much  better  off 

PHILLIP  KBERT;   P  O   Bueyrus.  This 
gentleman  was  Ih>™  in  York  Co..  Perm.,  March 
12.  1812  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan 
(Ernst)  Kbert  both  natives  of  the  -  Keystone 
f  State,"  and  the  parents  of  four  children,  three 
of  whom  are  yet  living.    This  family  of  Eberts 
are  descended  from  a  man  by  that  name  who 
came  from  (iermany  to  York  Co..  Penn.,  in 
1741.    Daniel   KU'rt  was  a  miller  by  trade,  a 
business  he  followed  in  his  native  State  until 
lS.'»r».  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Baltimore  to  col- 
lect some  money  due  him     From  that  time  to 
the  present,  he  has  never  Iwen  heard  of  by  his 
family  or  friends.    It  is  supposed  be  was  mur- 
dered for  his  money  either  in  Baltimore  or  on 
his  way  home.    Phillip  Kbert.  up  to  the  time 
he  was  15  years  of  age,  had  received  but  a 
common-school  education.    He  then  attended 
the  York  Academy  some  time,  after  which  he 
studied  ( i reck  and  Latin  for  a  year  or  more, 
under  a  private  instructor.    In  the  spring  of 
lS.il.  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  .Jameson,  of 
York,  with  whom  he  remained  about  three 
years.    He  graduated  from  the  Washington 
Medical  College,  of  Baltimore,  in  March  of 
lS.il.     He  began  practicing  at  Duncannon, 
a  town   sixteen   miles  west  of  Harrisburg, 
Penn.     He  remained  here  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession   twenty-five  years.     He  was  a 
vcrv  successful  practitioner,  and  by  economy 
accumulated  considerable  property.    He  came 
to  Crawford  Co  .  Ohio,  in  18b*4,  ami  purchased 
a  farm  of  200  acres,  and  has  since  devoted  his 
time  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm.    He  has 
held,  during  his  life  time,  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.    He  was,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Associate  Judge  of  Perry  Co.,  Penn. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Letitia 
Mitchell.  April  15,  1835  ;  she  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  21.  1817.    From  this  union  are 
ten  children—  Susan  C,  Edgar  E.,  Martin  L., 
Charles  M.,  Miriam  A.,  Henry  EL,  Horace  M., 
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Newton  E.  and  Letitia  L.,  living ;  George  D., 
deceased.  Dr.  Ebert  is  a  Democrat,  a  consist- 
ent member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  a 
self-made  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

SAMUEL  FONSER,  Bucyrus.  Prominent 
among  the  younger  men  of  Whetstone  Town- 
ship is  Mr.  Fonser.  His  parents,  George  and 
Suaan  (Nelson)  Fonser.  were  among  the  first  to 
settle  in  central  Whetstone,  although  both  came 
to  the  comity  previous  to  their  marriage.  The 
father  wan  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
and  the  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  and  on  his  farm  after  his  marriage.  He 
died  in  1868.  The  wife  married  a  Mr.  Rudolph, 
and  now  resides  in  Bucyrus.  Samuel  Fonser 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  receiving  a  good 
common-school  education.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Catharine  Hagar  in  1872.  She  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1850.  They  have  two  children 
— John  J.  and  Anna  E.  Mr.  Fonser  is  a  Demo- 
crat, a  member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  is  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman.  He 
owns  160  acres  of  well-improved  land,  upon 
which  are  good  farm  buildings. 

MRS.  RACHEL  GIBLER,  Gallon.  This 
lady  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  22. 
1837.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(KicfTcr)  Shercr,  prominent  mention  of  whom  is 
made  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Our  sub- 
ject was  married  to  Mr.  Adam  Gibler  in  1859. 
He  was  a  native  of  Carroll  Co..  Ohio,  and  came 
from  there,  when  a  young  man,  to  Crawford 
Co.,  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  the  ladv 
who  afterward  became  his  wife.  He  was  a 
hard-working  man,  loved  by  his  family  and 
universally  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
departed  this  life  in  1871.  Since  Mr.  Gibler's 
death,  his  wife  has  remained  upon  the  farm, 
and  attended  to  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment. She  takes  an  interest  in  all  educational 
enterprises,  and  has  managed  to  give  her  chil- 
dren superior  advantages  for  obtaining  more 
than  an  ordinary  education.  She  is  the  mother 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  livinz— 
Mary  K.,  Isaac  E.,  Sarah  B.  and  John  W. ;  those 
deceased  were  named  OUie  E.  and  Samuel  M. 
Mrs  Gibler  owns  127  acres  or  land,  all  of 
which  is  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  She 
is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  an  influential  anil  much  respected  la<lv  ' 

JOHN  GIBSON  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus;  this  gen- 
tleman  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  birth 


occurring  in  Pennsylvania  Jan.  8,  1812.  He 
is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  six 
sons  and  three  daughters  born  to  George 
A.  and  Hannah  (Buchanan)  Gibson,  both  na- 
tives of  the  above  State.  The  family  resided 
in  Pensylvania  until  1838,  when  they  left  the 
old  home  and  came  to  the  new  one  in  Crawford 
Co.,  Ohio,  where  the  father  died  in  1848. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  widow  moved  with  her 
family  to  Wyandot  County,  where  she  likewise 
died  in  1872.  Iu  1835.  Mr.  Gibson,  then  a 
young  man  23  years  of  age,  came  to  Crawford 
County.  He  had  previously  traveled  over  sev- 
eral States,  viewing  the  country  ;  but,  likiug 
Crawford  County,  he  purchased  80  acres  of 
school  land  upon" which  he  yet  resides.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  1837,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Martha  Matthews,  who  bore  him  one 
child,  Martha.  Mrs.  Gibson  died  Sept.  22, 
1838.  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1841.  Mr.  Gib- 
son married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Mary  A.  Kerr. 
This  lady  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn., 
March  4.  1822,  and  has  borne  her  husband 
eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  are  living— Mar- 
garet A.,  Hannah  E.,  Andrew  H.,  George  B., 
James  McG..  Emma  A.,  John  E.,  Charley  K„ 
Delia  J.  and  Leafe  L.,  living ;  and  Mary  B..  de- 
ceased. Mary  A.  Gibson  is  the  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Margaret  (Campbell)  Kerr,  natives 
of  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  who  came  to  Crawford 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1826,  entering  a  small  piece  of 
land  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  They  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  county,  and  are  closely  identified  with  its 
history.  Mr.  Kerr  died  in  1880,  aged  85  years, 
and  his  wife  yet  survives  him  at  the  advanced 
age  of  88  years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  living 
settlers  in  the  county.  Mr.  Gibson  owns  150 
acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  in  the  county,  engaging  actively  in 
educational  enterprises,  and  in  all  movements 
to  insure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  He  has  always  found  a  warm 
assistant  and  sympathizer  in  his  good  wife, 
whose  womanly  heart  never  tires  of  well  doing. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in 
the  county.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

SAMUEL  G.  HEVERLY  ;  P.  O.  New  Win- 
chester. Mr.  Hevcrly  was  born  July  21, 
1845,  in  Whetstone  Township.  Crawford  Co. 
He  is  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children  born 
to  John  L.  and  Christina  (Miller)  Heverly, 
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who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Crawford  Co 
Ohio,  about  the  >ear  1 840     Both  parent*  were 
natives  of  Wurtemberg.  Germany,  but  were 
married  in  Pennsylvania  Jan  29.  1828,  where 
they  resided  until  their  removal  to  Crawford 
County.    The  father  was  a  weaver,  and  for 
years  after  he  came  to  Ohio  was  employed 
during  the  winter  months  working  at  his  trade 
He  died  Aug.  14,  1873.  followed  by  his  wife 
Jn  y  10  1878     Samuel  C  was  reared  U|>on  his 
lauiers  rarm.  receiving  a  common-school  edn- 
c-ation     He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Olive  A  .Miller.  Nov  4,  1809     She  was  \x>rn 
May  2«.  1847.  in  Marion.  Ohio    Thev  are  the 
parents  of  four  rhildren-Kdward  ir.'Roaa  I) 
John  H.  and  Orrie  (i     Mr  Heverlv  is  a  stab 
wart  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Method- 
.st  Episcopal  Church.    He  owns  120  acres  of 

T„h    J>rovtHl,  ,and-  is  one  of  «w  prominent 

M    'Jf!!1  ■fJTK-ulturista  of  Crawford  Co 
HhNRY  HARRKJKR.  farmer;  P.  O  Bu 

23  ;  18  °ne  'tllw  mOHl  inU""iKent  and  influ- 
ent Ml  men  m  Whetstone  Township.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  when  21  was  yiven 
Ctattge  of  the  place,  which  he  improve,  and 
which  soon  repaid  him  with  a  goodlv  share  of 
tins  world  s  goods.    His  birth  occurred  on  the 


'■tn»i,    i        »    .   ».»  »mui  .^iiiiim  un  me 

J  th  day  of  August,  1832.  in  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio  and  his  parents  were  Henry  and  Catha- 
nne  (Orcenhoe)  Harriger.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  I  ennsylvania,  and  when  a  voung  man 
went  to  .stark  Co..  Ohio,  where  he  married,  and 
ln-ed  until  1823.  when  he  came  to  Crawford 
.,!»  •.  Purt'ha8wI  *■  farrn  »!»•'>  which  the 
^.8keU:h  P—t  The 


w»  u  dlir  10  ,878'  80,1  tbe  in 
1Mb-.    Henry  Harriger  was  married  to  Sarah 

r,.  noDison  May  12,  1801  ;  this  lady  was  a  na- 

•^it™?1^  her  Wrt"  occurring  March 
ZW,  1N4I  ;  she  bore  her  husband  a  family  of  six 
ehildrcn.  as  follows  :  Katie  A..  Dimma  K  Lor 
etta.  James  F.,  Laura  B.  and  Janetta.  Henry 
and  his  brother  Mike  live  upon  the  old  farm 
of  1 20  acres,  in  which  both  have  an  interest 
1  he  brothers  are  good,  thriftv  farmers  who  en- 
deavor to  conduct  their  farm  after  the  plans 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  and 
most  profitable.    They  are  industrious,  but  do 
not  ostentatiously  |>arade  their  industrv  on 
the  contrary,  being  sober  and  quiet,  swerving 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  for  fear  or 
favor.    It  can  Ik?  truthfully  said  that  Whet- 
stone  has  no  more  useful  citizens  than  Henry 
and  Mike  Harriger. 

JOHN  HKINLKN.  butcher.  Bucyrus;  is  the 
son  of  Lewis  and  Rachel  Heinlen.     He  was 
born  in  Pickaway  Co..  Ohio,  on  July  29.  1829, 
and  remained  a  resident  of  his  birth-place 
until  the  age  of  2  years,  when  his  parents  re- 
moved  to  Crawford  Co.  and  settled  in  Whet- 
stone Township.    There  young  Heinlen  grew  to 
man's  estate,  and  received  such  advantages  in 
schooling  as  the  newness  afTorded.    At  the  age 
of  20  years,  he  began  working  at  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  which  he  followed  for  three  years, 
and  then  gave  it  up  and  turned  his  attention  to 
farming.    He  was  probably  induced  to  make 
this  change  through  the  gift  of  50  acres  of  land 
from  his  father,  which  was  situated  in  Bucyrus 
Township.    This  he  afterward  sold,  and  then 
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father  hul  "  .        ?  7  Pres<*nL    Ine     lownship.    This  he  afterward  sold,  and  then 

n  18->->  ^1t7  j  enU'r^  th.°  ,ami  <1W  at  rcs)  bol,8ht  a  number  of  acres  in  Whetstone,  where 
svlvsni*  rl       "nmediately  returned  to  Penn-    he  resided  for  two  years,  and  then  sold  out  and 

removed  to  Marion  Co.,  where  he  resided  near 
the  town  of  Three  Locusts  for  twelve  years.  In 
1807,  he  again  became  a  resident  of  Crawford 
Co.  and  Whetstone  Township.  In  two  years, 
however,  he  again  returned  to  Marion  Co.,  but, 
in  a  couple  of  years,  he  again  came  to  the  old 

' .  u\  n     li  I  t  ,    rtf   W fln(ut/Mi.i     tt-k,-..-..  I...  


sylvama  from  whence,  after  remaining  a  few 
months,  he  went  to  Stark  Co..  selected  and  mar- 
ried his  wife,  and  finally  settled  on  his  farm  in 
Whetstone  Township,  in  1823.    This  man  was 
a  sol,l,er  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  fought  with 
u'simction  against  the  tyranny  of  Oreat  Britain, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  who  lived  to  sec  that 
SSP   terminate  in   favor  of  the  United 
•  tau*.    He  became  a  useful  and  intelligent 
J"?*  In  the  township,  one  whom  his  neighln.rs 
flighted  to  honor,  and  one  whose  integrity  and 
Donor  were  unquestioned.    His  trade  was  shoe- 
raaKing  which  was  followed  in  connection  with 
lie  eulrivation  of  the  soil,  for  a  number  of 
jears.    Himself  and  wife  were  given  a  family 
oi  nine  children,  four  of  whom  arc  yet  living. 


...      vw..,..^        ,       ..,  ..v  ii  tome  wj  me  OIU 

township  of  Whetstone,  where  he  now  owns  a 
finely-improved  farm  of  200  acres,  and  where 
he  still  resides.    In  1878.  he  rented  the  meat- 


market  of  J.  R.  Miller,  of  Bucyrus.  where  Mr. 
Heinlen  is  now  doing  business,  though  he  still 
runs  his  farm.  July  6,  1851,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Winters,  of  Winchester,  Crawford 
Co.  They  have  seven  children  living,  named  as 
follows:  Andrew  J.r  Henry  S.,  Amanda,  Lavina 
L..  James.  William  and  Charles  ;  those  deceased 
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were  Samuel  and  Mary.  Mr.  Heinlen  and  his 
wife  are  both  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and 
have,  for  many  years,  been  classed  among  the 
honorable  and  reputable  class  of  the  community'. 

SAMUEL  F.  HEINLEN,  fanner;  P.  0.  Bu- 
cvrus  ;  was  born  in  Bucyrus  Township,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  July  l,"l833.    Ilis  father,  J. 
Lewis  Heinlen,  was  born  in  Wurtembcrg,  Ger- 
many, April  9,  1790,  and,  when  about  18  years 
of  age,  came  with  his  parents  to  Lancaster  Co., 
Penn..  where  they  remained  some  two  years, 
then  removed  to  Franklin  Co.,  same  State. 
Here  the  family  resided  until  1828,  when  they 
removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.    J.  L.  Heinlen, 
while  residing  in  Franklin  Co..  Penn.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Hannah  Wise.    She  was  born  in 
Union  Co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  10,  1809.    From  this 
marriage  were  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  are 
yet  living.    .1.  L.  Heinlen  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  Crawford  Co. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  great  hardships.  His 
parents  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  fellow-pas- 
senger to  pay  their  passage  to  the  United  States. 
Upon  their  arrival  here,  J.  L.  was  bound  out  to 
this  man  to  cancel  the  debt    He  worked  three 
years  for  this  man,  and,  although  not  receiving 
a  cent  for  his  labors  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
hud  u  good  suit  of  clothes  and  $7.    He  has  been 
interested  in  nearly  all  the  enterprises  that  have 
had  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  or  benefit  his  fellow-man.  Sam- 
uel F.,  the  eldest  of  his  eleven  children,  remained 
at  home,  assisting  him  on  the  farm  until  22 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  began  for  him- 
self.   For  a  number  of  years,  he  and  Emanuel 
Keis,  a  brother-in-law,  ran  a  threshing  machine. 
He  purchased  90  acres  of  land  in  Marion  Co., 
Ohio,  upon  which  he  lived  some  years,  and  then 
sold  and  bought  an  adjoining  farm  of  160  acres, 
where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Crawford 
Co.,  in  1879.    He  now  owns  a  nicely  improved 
farm  of  171  acres,  in  Whetstone  Township.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Catharine 
Keis  March  24,  1800."  She  was  born  in  Ly- 
coming Co.,  Penn.,  May  G,  1840.    From  this 
marriage  are  three  children— William  H.,  Mar- 
garet A.  and  Sarah  L.    Mr.  Heinlen  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.    He  has  held  a  number  of 
offices  in  the  townships,  in  which  he  has  lived 
and  iB  a  respected  and  honored  citizen. 

SAMUEL  HEINLEN.  farmer;  P.O.  Bucy- 
rus ;  was  born  in  Whetstone  Township,  Craw- 


ford Co.,  Ohio.  April  19.  1832.    His  parents, 
Lewis  and   Christina  (Siger)   Heinlen.  came 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  in  1»17. 
The  father  was  a  Bingle  man  at  this  time,  but, 
after  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  married  Miss 
Siger.    They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  arc  now  living.  The  father 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but,  after  his  coming  to 
the  United  States,  he  engaged  iu  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  he  followed  during  his  lifetime. 
He,  with  his  family,  came  to  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  previous  to  1*830,  and  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Whetstone  Township.    He  and 
wife  were  intelligent  people,  and  much  respect- 
ed by  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Samuel 
was  raised  upon  his  father's  farm.    He  had  but 
limited  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education, 
as  the  schools  were  scarce,  and  his  services 
were  needed  upon  the  farm.    Wheu  21  years 
of  age,  he  began  for  himself  with  only  a  horse, 
which  his  father  bad  given  him.   He  possessed 
a  great  amount  of  energy,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  owned  40  acres  "or  land.    He  has  kept 
buying  and  trading  until  he  now  owns  130 
acres  of  well-improved  land.    He  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Keis  Feb.  11.1 857.    She  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  3,  1834.    From  this 
union   there  "are  five  children— William  A., 
Lewis  F.,  Reuben  E.,  Mary  E.  and  Edward  I. 
Mr.  Heinlen  is  one  of  the  prominent  Demo- 
crats anil  successful  farmers  of  Crawford  Co. 
He  and  his  wife  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  and  have  given  their  chil- 
dren superior  advantages  for  obtaining  educa- 
tions. 

JACOB  KIESS;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ;  was  born 
I  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn..  iu  1811.  He  is  the 
son  of  Christopher  and  Christina  (Sheets)  Kiess. 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Wurteinberg, 
Germany,  where  they  were  married,  and  resid- 
ed until  1800,  when  they  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Lycoming  Co..  Penn.. 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  da\s. 
Jacob  lived  at  home  until  he  was  20  years  of 
age.  About  this  time,  he  purchased  100  acres 
of  land  in  his  native  county,  and  began  the  im- 
provement of  it.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Rott  in  1837.  She  was  born  in  Ly- 
coming Co.,  Penn.,  in  1811,  and  died  there  Dec. 
12,  1840.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were  two 
children — Lydia  and  Jonathan.  Mr.  Kiess 
married  his  present  wife,  Catharine  Daker.  in 
1844.    She  was  born  May  12,  1816.  From 
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this  union  there  are  seven  children -Simeon. 

iSwSLl  S1,  K^ph- Samu<''- 

ancl  W  illiam.  Mr  Kiesa  came  to  Crawford  Co 
»)  1861.  He  owns  39fi  am*  of  Well-Improved 
and,  which  he  ha*  obtained  by  his  own  excr- 

t'Tn    .  V,Vl  ,l)t,,notrat  5  of  the 

Evangelical  (  hurcli.  and  a  much  resis  ted  and 
honored  citizen 
RKV.  JOSEPH   K ESTER.  Bnevrna  ;  w„3 

in  Wfc'M'**-  Town.hi,, 
<rawfonl(o.,Oh,o.    Mi.s  t  Jaw>b 

Saloma  (Wig  Kestcr,  removed  from  Cnio„ 

La.  I  enn..  their  native  State,  to  Crawford  Co 

Ohio  in  1828.  and  entering  So  acres  of  land 

near  the  center  of  Whetstone  Township  JW 

were  the  parent  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom 

are  yet  mng.    The  father  was  an  educated 

man,  ami  held,  during  his  lifetime,  many  re- 

sponsible  |>ositions  in  Crawford  Co     He  de- 

O^  ific.UferAug       ,87a    Hi»  "V* 
Utt.  &,  I  SC.*,.    Joseph  Kcster  received  the  ad- 

vantaKes  of  a  common-school  education,  and 

remained  upon  his  father's  farm  until  about  'I 

years  of  aye.    He  was  united  in  marriage  with 

Miss  Sevilli  BhroJl  da...  20,  185:i  She  w.,s 
born  m  Crawford  Co.  Ohio,  March  IS-. 

tt  fir  ;ht*:,""-,,U;r  "f  Abraham  Shroll.  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Crawford  Co.  Mr.  Kcster 
was,  Tor  a  number  of  years,  actively  engaged 
■n  Polities,  ami  was  elected  to  numerous  posi- 
tions or  honor  and  trust,  always  faithfully  serv- 
ing his  constituents.  In  lsi;.;.  |le  moved  to  1 
Marion  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  1877, 
when  he  removed  to  Wayne  Co..  and  from  then 
to  his  native  county  i 


Co.,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  1835.  and 
then  came  to  Crawford  Co.  locating  in  the 
southern  part  of  Whetstone  Township  They 
«ere  the  parents  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
are  yet  living.    The  father  was  an  exemplary 
(  hnstian  gentleman,  and  hel|)cd  to  organize 
the  tirst  Baptist  society  in  the  township.  He 
died  in  ls.ij.    His  wife  survives  him.  and  is 
a  resident  of  the  township.    J.  (i  was  raised 
Boon  his  fathers  farm,  receiving  a  common- 
school  education    In  lsf,4,  he  wcnt>  |,v  Wtty  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  the  then  newly 'dis- 
covered gold  .fields  Of  California.    He  remained 
on  the  Pacific  Slope  six  years,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  mining,  teaming/etc.,  etc.    After  his 
return  to  Ohio,  he  engaged  in  farming,  a  bus- 
iness he  has  since  followed.    He  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  Campbell  in  18H1. 
She  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1820. 
From  this  union  there  are  five  children,  viz.. 
Ida  B    George  B  and  Mary  M..  living;  Imas 
and  Mary  B.,  d.reased.    Mr  Kelly  began  life 
as  a  poor  boy.  and  is.  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  self  made  man.    He  owns  a  nicely  i 
improved  farm  of  25»:  acres  in  the  township, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  ami  successful  agri- 
culturists of  Crawford  Co.    He  is  a  stanch  , 
Republican  in  jw-litics.  and  a  member  of  the  1 
Baptist  Church 

SAMCKL  KIEFFKR  :  P.  O.  Bucyrus.  Among 
the  old  settlers  of  Whetstone  Township  is  Mr 
Kietfer.  He  was  U.rn  in  Somerset  Co..  I'enn., 
May  8.  1807.  His  lather.  Adam  Kietfer.  came 
with  his  parents  from  Germany  to  America 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  They  re 
cwIt^i         ti...  f„n,...  b 


and  remained  in  that  county  until  1812.  when 
he  removed  to  Stark  Co..  Ohio.    In  18  " 


!5,  he 


h«i«  luJ"«""v  "'""V  U\  1S7!I  I860,  he     previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.    They  re- 

Chun?  U„,,,'."H,"r  *,f  ,ht'  ,;™"  Rcform.,1  sided  near  the  site  of  Vallc-v  Forge.  IVnn.  dnr- 
dinarv      i     ,S  !l.T"  °''  mu,,h  m"n'  !han  or"  ,,,at  w:,r     At,am  Ki,  ',,  r  was  married  in 

nr«  i,L  i  V'  a"  "*  s<'rvi("«"s  «re  highly  ap-  Somerset  Co..  Penn.,  to  Miss  Susanna  Rhodes, 
predated  wherever  he  latere.  He  is  a  Hemo- 
crat  though  conservative  in  his  views.  He 
owns  80  acres  or  land  in  Marion  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
~  »0  acres  in  Wright  Co.,  Iowa.  In  his  family 
were  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  now 
living—Henry  .1..  Joseph  F .  Nancy  J  .  Eliza 
A-  Sarah  S..  Elizabeth.  Lydia  M.  and  Man  M. 
Oie  deceased  was  named  John  A.  CniwYord 
io^  has  no  better  citizen  than  Mr  Kcster. 

G.  KELLY,  Bucyrus.  This  gentleman 
is/w  'n  Co|umbiana  <'«»•  Ohio.  Feb.  25. 
!xi  i_  f.Ie  is  the  8on  of  Samuel  ami  Lvdia 
(Marshall)  Kelly,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  were  married,  and  resided 
until  1826,  when  they  removed  to  Columbiana 


 .„      w««    Vh.w.         *  i«  UC 

came  to  Crawford  Co.  and  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  son  Samuel,  who.  when  21 
I  years  of  age.  began  for  himself.    His  father 
i  gave  him  SO  acres  of  land,  which  he  improved, 
sold,  and  then  purchased  a  js»rtion  of  the  farm 
he  now  uwns    He  was  married  i'<  Mim  Catha- 
rine Jones  Nov.  11.  18:^0;  she  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  Jan.  12.  1811.    From  this 
union  there  were  nine  children,  four  of  whom 
arc  now  living    Georire  W..  Rebecca.  I.etta  and 
John  ;  the  deceased  were   named  Franklin, 
Milon,  Samuel.  Sarah  and  an  infant  son.  Mrs. 
Kietfer  departed  this  life  June  24.  1877.  Mr. 
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Kieffer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mra.  Mar-  ! 
garet  Williams  Sept.  5,  1878.    Mr.  Kieffer  at  I 
one  time  owned  over  600  acres  of  land,  but  he 
has  given  liberally  to  his  children  and  to  char- 
ity.   He  now  owns  200  acres  of  well-improved 
land.    He  is  a  Republican,  and  a  consistent  \ 
Christian. 

MARTIN  KEHRER,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Lycoming  Co.. 
Penn,  where  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1813.    He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Sherer)  Kehrer,  who  came  from  Germany  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1805,  where  they  resided  until 
1834,  when  they  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob 
Hurr.    Many  years  before  coming  to  Ohio,  in 
1819,  the  mother  died  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
son,  Martin,  had  come  to  Crawford  Co.,  how- 
ever, in  1833,  in  search  of  a  home,  but  had  soon 
returned  to  his  native  State,  and,  the  following 
year,  the  father  came  with  his  son  to  the  new 
Lome  in  the  West    In  the  year  1838,  Martin 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and,  while  there,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nancy  Bruek- 
lacher,  the  lady  being  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  the  young  couple  immediately  went  West, 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  to  the  home  Martin  had 
selected.    Here  they  have  since  resided,  labor- 
ing and  economizing,  endeavoring  to  surround 
themselves  with  comforts  for  their  declining 
days.   Mr.  Kehrer  and  lady  have  two  children 
— Daniel  and  Catharine  by  name — both  of 
whom  are  married  and  living  on  the  home 
farm.  Mr.  Kehrer  has  passed  his  life  on  a  farm, 
and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  farm  management    He  has  often  held 
positions  of  trust  in  the  township,  and  is  one 
of  Whetstone's  best  citizens.    He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  owns  212  acres  of  fine  land. 
He  made  his  son  the  handsome  present  of  80 
acres  of  land.    There  were  seven  children  in 
the  elder  Kehrer's  family7,  four  of  whom  are  yet 
liviug.    The  father  died  about  seventeen  years 
after  coming  to  the  State.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  moral  and  upright,  and  make  good 
citizens. 

JAMES  KERR,  farmer  and  wool-grower ;  P. 
O.  Bucyrus.    Among  those  citizens  of  Craw- 
ford Co.,  who  have,  by  their  own  exertions  and 
upright  conduct,  become  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  county,  none  are  more  worthy  of  mention 
than  Mr.  Kerr.    He  is  a  native  of  Knox  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  18,  1818.  His 

parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  (Arbuckle)  Kerr, 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Knox  Co.,  at  a  very 
early  day.    It  was  here  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  passed  his  life  until  17  years  of  age.  He 
then  lea  his  home  in  Knox  Co.,  and  traveled  on 
foot  to  Crawford  Co.,  where  he  began  working 
for  an  elder  brother,  who  had  come  fo  .1^ 
county  some  years  previously,    ne  remained 
with  his  brother  some  three  years,  and  then  be- 
gan farming  for  himself.    He  was  married  to 
Miss  Nancy  Towers  Nov.  5.  1840.    She  was 
bora  in  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  14,  1820. 
From  this  union  were  three  children— Susan 
and  George  T.,  living,  and  James  F.,  deceased. 
Mr.  Kerr  now  owns  675  acres  of  land  in  Craw- 
ford and  Marion  Cos.    He  has  given  liberally 
to  his  children,  who  are  married,  and  reside  in 
the  county.  He  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
the  sheep" trade,  and  is  known  throughout  the 
county  as  one  of  the  most  successful  wool- 
growers  within  its  limite.    He  is  a  Republican, 
and  a  member  of  the  Disciples'  Church. 

NANCY  KERR,  whose  portrait  and  that  of 
her  husband,  James  Kerr,  appear  in  this  work, 
is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  (Syhvant) 
Towers,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Mary- 
land, from  where  they  moved  to  Pickaway  Co-, 
Ohio,  in  an  early  day.    The  former  was  ■  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812.    They  were  both,  for 
many  years  previous  to  their  death,  consistent 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Their  occupation  was  farming.    From  Pickaway 
Co.  they  removed  to  Crawford  Co..  where  they 
resided*  until  their  death.    Mrs.  Kerr  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pickaway  Co.,  where  she  was  born.  Jan. 
14,  1820.    She  was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Owing 
to  the  straitened  circumstances  of  herparenU, 
!  and  the  newness  of  the  country,  she  never  bad 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education  such 
as  by  her  own  efforts,  in  connection  with  her 
husband,  they  have  been  able  to  give  their  chil- 
dren.   She  bore  bravely  the  struggles,  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  pioneer  life,  and>dur'"° 
their  long  years  of  married  life,  she  has  worked 
with  an  pnertrv  muni  to  that  of  her  husband,  in 
the  amassing  of  their  large  fortune.    For  many 
years  thev  have  been  active  and  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Disciples'  Church,  located  in  Bucy- 
rus. an  organization  that  owes  its  present  pros- 
perous condition  to  their  work  and  liberality 
In  the  building  of  the  church.  Mr.  Kerr  gave 
$2,100,  and  afterward  donated  $2,000  to  the 
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support  of  it  Their  bome  ia  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Bucyrus.  in  Whetstone  Township 
where  they  reside  in  peace  ami  happiness,  en- 

labore        frUita  °f  tht'ir  ear,'V  in,,,'str-v  ai,fl 

WILLIAM  LOWM I LLER.  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser;  p.  ().  Bucyrus;  is  a  native  of  Snyder 
to.,  I  enn  ,  where  he  was  born  May  19  1*8-4 ( l 
He  is  the  son  of  Adam  and  Catharine  <  Baker) 
Lowrniller,  both  of  whom  were  native*  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  lK?came  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  six  of  whom  are  yet  living    The  par 
ents  are  yet  living  in  Pennsylvania  The 
miner  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  an  occupation  he 
followed  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  was 
one  of  the  county's  most  industrious  citizens 
William  passed  his  youth  in  the  Keystone 
Mate '  but  when  19  years  of  age  came  to"  Bucy- 
rus, Ohio,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
carpenters  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  a 
number  <>f  years.    He  was  united  in  marriage 
wiU,  Miss  Sarah  Kestor.  on  the  6th  of  April. 
She  was  Imrn  in  Whetstone  Township 


J»ne  29.  I  KM,  and  bora  her  husband  four  chil 
dren,  as  follows  :  Edward  C,  Jeremiah  A  .  Ellen 
amI  I(ltt  K.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  a 
number  of  years  with  his  father-in-law.  When 
tie  tlrst  came  to  the  State  he  had  but  89,  and 
has  made  his  farm  of  S.>  acres  by  a  dose  adher- 
ence to  business,  this  land  being  a  part  of  the 
old  K<*tcr  farm,  first  settled  in  1828.  Mr 
^owmiller  takes  pride  in  raising  good  stock 
and  in  improving  the  different  varieties.  He  is 
a  Oemoerat.  and  a  member  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  is  one  of  Whetstone  s  most 
industrious  citizens. 

SAMUEL  LUDWIG,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus ;  of  those  who  have  for  a  great  many  years 
been  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  Craw- 

S    \VUnty-  none  Lh  m(,rv  worthy  of  mention 
than  Mr.  Ludwig.    In  1829.  he  came  with  his 
parent*  from  Berks  Co..  Penn.,  to  Crawford 
bounty.    He  was  liorn  May  26.  1813.  and  from 
early  boyhood  liad  to  work  early  and  late  to 
assist  in  caring  for  the  large  family  of  which 
he  was  one.    He  married  Miss  Scotia  Littler,  a 
native  of  Hardy  Co.,  Va.     From  this  union 
were  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
S<*>n  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  in 
Seneca  County,  where  he  remained  twelve  years 
and  then  removed  to  Sandusky  County*,  and 
?°m  there  after  a  stay  of  two  years  toCraw- 
'ord  County,  and  purchased  the  old  Littler  farm,  j 


upon  which  he  resided  some  years  ami  then 
purchased  the  McGec  farm.    He  now  owns  the 
J  farm  settled  by  his  father  in  1829.  besides 
valuable  property  in  Bucyrus.    His  home  farm 
of  260  acres  adjoining  the  c  ity  of  Bucyrus.  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  county.  About 
70  acres  of  this  farm  are  underlain  with  as  ex- 
cellent sand  as  can  l>c  found  in  the  State.  On 
the  farm  are  also  quarries  of  the  best  quality  of 
limestone.     Mr.  Ludwig  has  dealt  largely  in 
live  stock,  especially  in  sheep,  and  at  one  time 
during  the  late  war  he  owned  a  flock  of  6.000. 
His  wife  died  on  Sept.  21.  1878,  since  which 
his  son  C.  T.  has  resided  with  him.     This  son 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  Co. 
E.  86th  O.  V   I.     Both  Mr.  Ludwig  and  his 
son  are  stalwart  Republicans,  ami  among  the 
most  intelligent,  public-spirited  men  of  the 
county. 

ELI  AS  LAVELV,  Bucyrus,  was  born  in 
Frederick  Co.,  Md  .  Nov.  29.*1 823.    His  parents. 
John  and  Anna  (Gorsueh)  Lavely,  were  also 
natives  of  that  State  and  the  parent*  of  nine 
children.    They  removed  to  Harrison  Co..  <  Hiio, 
in  1825.    Their  object  in  coming  to  Ohio  was 
to  remove  their  family  from  the  evil  influences 
of  slavery-  in  their  native  State.    The  father 
was  a  strong  pro-slavery  man.  and  a  prominent 
•stock-holder''  in  the  ••  underground  railroad." 
He  was  a  man  who  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  ail  the  religious  and  educational  enter- 
prises in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
Elias  Lavely  remained  at  home  until  his  mar- 
riage with  .Miss  Sarah  Gorsueh,  April  6,  18-48. 
He  received  such  education  as  the  schools  of 
that  early  day  afforded.    In  1853,  he  came  to 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  and  purchased  a  partly 
improved  farm  of  240  acres.    He  has  since 
resided  upon  this  farm,  each  year  making  some 
improvements,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  best 
improved  farms  in  the  county.    He  has  never 
aspired  to  any  political  prominence,  but  has 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm.    There  is  not  a  more  practi- 
cal and  successful  farmer  in  Crawford  Co.  than 
Mr.  Lavely.    He  is  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren— Marj1  E.,  Alice  E.,  Flora  A.,  John  E., 
Ida  J..  Charles  L.,  Henry  E.  and  Sarah  E. 
living— Milton.  George  W*.  and  Jesse  G  .  de- 
ceased.   Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 

WILLIAM  MODERWELL,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser ;  P.  0.  North  Robinson  ;  lielongs 
to  a  family  that  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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widely  known  in  the  countv.  Thev  liave  offi- 
ciated in  various  township  and  county  offices, 
always  with  honor  to  themselves.  They  came 
to  the  county  in  about  1824.  and  have  been 
Whigs  and  Republicans  from  the  first.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  lwru  in  Whetstone 
lownship.  Nov.  lo\  1840,  and  is  the  son  of 
James  W.  and  Mary  (Peterroan)  Moderwell. 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Keystone 
State.  They  were  married  in  Crawford  Co. 
The  lather  lives  in  Indiana,  and  his  son,  Will- 
iam, lives  on  the  farm  first  owned  by  Mr 
Howard  and  afterward  by  William  Rowse. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  were  six  in  number 
and  his  brother  J.  Q.  enlisted  in  the  late  war, 
m  the  123d  O.  V.  I.,  in  which  he  served  some 
two  years  with  signal  bravery.  Mr.  Moder- 
well s  w,fe  was  Miss  Mahala  J."  Beck,  the  mar- 
riage occurring  Nov.  17,  18(54.    This  lady  was 

HW.  13,  1844  To  his  umon  was  born  a  fami- 
1}  of  five  children,  four  or  whom  are  yet  living 
— Laura  B..  William  P.;  Elleo  A.  P.,  and  Rob" 
ert,  and  Isaac  W.  deceased.  The  father,  James 
V> .  Moderwell.  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  which 
occupation  was  followed  for  a  number  of  years. 
KOrtne  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  dealing  in  live-stock,  of 
which  he  «  a  reliable  and  accurate  judge. 
William  and  J.  Q.  Moderwell  and  Kdward  R. 
l-aulkner,  during  the  winter  of  187r>-7(>  pur- 
chased and  shipped  from  North  Robinson  and 
Lrcstl.nc  over  $1(10.000  worth  of  live  stock 
Both  before  and  since  that  date  they  have 
dealt  extensively  in  the  same  business  and 
are  among  the  best  stock  judges  in  the  countv. 
lhey  are  prominent  farmers  and  influential 
citizens. 

CHARLES  MYERS,  Gallon  ;  was  born  in 
Whetstone  Township.  Crawford  Co..  Ohio  May 
U.  1811)  He  is  the  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Saloma  (Mauerer)  Myers,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Baden,  (iermany.  where  they  mar- 
ried and  lived  until  1817.  They  then  emigrated 
to  the  nitcd  States,  and  located  in  Northum- 
berland Co.,  Penn.,  remaining  there  until  1830 
when  they  removed  to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio  en- 
tering 100  acres  of  land  near  the  center  of 
W  hetstone  Township.  By  economy  and  hanl 
work  they  managed  to  acquire  considerable 
property.  The  father  died  July  10,  18l5!»  and 
the  mother,  Feb.  G.  1873.  Thev  were  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children,  and  seven  of  them  are  vet 


living.  Charles'  early  years,  until  he  was  17 
years  of  age,  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm, 
but.  after  reaching  that  age,  and  until  he  was  22, 
he  worked  by  the  month  for  neighlxiring  farm- 
ers, saving  considerable  money  in  the  mean- 
time. On  the  31st  of  December,  1861.  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Catharine  Beach.  This  lady 
was  bora  in  Whetstone  Township.  Feb.  Id, 
1840.  and  bore  her  husband  seven  children,  as 
follows  :  Isaac  I.,  Elizabeth  B..  Samuel  H., 
Laura  L,  Washington  W..  Mary  M.  and  George 
E.  Mr.  Myers  has.  by  his  exemplary  conduct 
and  sterling  integrity,  won  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  been  honored  with 
various  positions  of  responsibility,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Trustee,  As- 
sessor, Land  Appraiser,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Mid  has  served  for  six  years  in  the  prominent 
position  of  County  Commissioner.  He  owns 
181  acres  of  land,  upon  which  are  comfortable 
and  commodious  buildings,  lie  is  an  influen- 
tial Democrat,  and  also  a  raeiu!>er  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church.  For  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  shipping  considerable  live  stock. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  the 
county. 

JOSEPH  S.  PARCHER.  Bucyrus;  was  born 
Oct.  5,  1838.  in  Crawford  Co..  Ohio.  He  is  one 
of  a  family  of  eight  children  born  to  Samuel 
and  Sarah  (Mcrriss)  Parcher,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  the  "Green  Mountain  State,''  and  the 
latter  of  the  -Empire  State."  The  father, 
when  a  young  man.  left  his  native  State  and 
came  to  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1820.  when  he,  in  the  employ  of  the  Bacons, 
as  teamster,  came  with  them  to  Crawford  Co. 
The  mother  cixmc  to  Crawford  Co.  soon  alter 
this,  and  some  years  later  was  married  to  Mr. 
Parcher.  They  for  many  years  endured  all 
the  hardships  'incident  to'  pioneer  life,  and  be- 
came well  and  favorably  known  to  the  people 
of  the  countv.  Thev  accumulated  considerable 
property,  of"  which' they  give  liberally  to  the 
poor,  anil  to  all  enterprises  that  had  a  tendency 
to  balld  up  the  community  in  which  they  lived, 
or  benefit  and  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Samuel  Parcher  departed  this  life  in  1845  ;  his 
wile  survives  him  and  is  residing  upon  the 
•arm  purchased  by  them  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage. Joseph  S.  was  raised  upon  a  farm,  re 
ceiving  a  good  common-school  education.  Be 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret 
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Traxler  Nov.  27,  1877.  She  was  born  in  Bucy- 
rus  Township  in  1859.  From  this  union  there 
are  two  children  -Flossie  D.  and  Diana  V.  Mr. 
Parcher  owns  148  acres  of  well  improved  land. 
He  is  an  uncompromising  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  liberal  in  his  views  regarding  men  and 
thing*. 

BKXJAMIN  PHILLIPS,  farmer;  P.  ()  Bu- 
cyrus   This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Christina  (Winters)  Phillips,  and  was  born 
u  Northumberland  Co.,  Peon.,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1811).    His  parcnU  were  IkjUi  natives  or 
ciinsylvania,  where  they  were  married,  and 
res,ded  until  1832.  when  they  came  to  Crawford 
to.  Ohio.    H.-re  they  resided  until  their  deaths. 
T  hey  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  two  of 
whom  are  yet  living.    The  father  was  a  success- 
ful and  prominent  farmer,  an  occupation  he 
followed  during  life.    His  death  occurred  in 
1851,  Ins  wife  following  him  in  1800.  Thev 
were  consistent  Christian  people,  and  were  uni- 
versally respited.    Benjamin  passed  his  early 
years  on  a  farm,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the 
Jamilv  to  Ohio,  where  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, he  had  charge  of  his  father  s  farm.  In 
18  b).  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sarah  Null,  who  was  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land Co  ,  Pe„n.,  w|,erc  sl|e  Wll8  1>(>ril  in  lH.,{i 

Koiir  children  have  been  ls»rn  to  this  uuion  - 

m  mM.  J  '  n,  l"-v-  Be,'Ja">'u  F.  and  Samuel. 
■IT.  Phillips  owns  80  acres  of  excellent  land,  all 
ol  which  is  under  cultivation.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent Democrat,  and  himself  and  family  are 
incml>ers  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  been  among  the  most 
industrious  citizens  in  Whetstone  Township, 
the  sons  at  present  own  and  operate  a  steam 
thresher,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
among  tfoe  most  ex|K*rieneed  managers  of  those 
machines  in  Crawfonl  Co.  The  family  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected. 

•J  O  RAISER*  farmer  and  tailor;  P.  0.  Bu- 
cyrus. This  gentleman  was  Inim  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  Germany.  June  13,  1827  He  is  one  of  a 
family  of  five  children  of  Jacob  ami  Barbara 
(Hoch)  Raiser,  both  natives  of  Wurtemlierg. 
The  lather  was  a  finely  educated  man.  his  voca- 
tion in  life  being  that  of  a  farmer  and  cooper. 
He  died  in  1800,  and  his  wife  in  1805.  Our 
subject  is  the  only  one  of  the  children  now 
living.  His  youth  was  passed  attending  the 
schools  of  his  native  country.  When  14,  he 
hegan  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  serving  an  appren- 


ticeship of  three  years,  after  which  he  worked 
as  a  journeyman  until  24  years  of  age.  During 
this  time,  he  often  was  head  workman,  and  had 
the  overseeing  of  a  large  number  of  employes. 
At  24  years  of  age.  he  began  business  for  him- 
self in  his  native  country,  where  he  remained 
until  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States.    He  came 
almost  directly  to  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  having  at  the 
time  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  being  in 
debt  to  a  fellow-passenger  to  the  amount  of  $30. 
He  soon  secured  work  at  his  trade  in  Bucyrus, 
with  a  Mr.  Failor,  at  $18  per  month.    He  re- 
mained with  this  man  until  he  failed,  ami  then 
began  in  a  small  way  to  do  business  for  himself. 
In  four  years  after  commencing  for  himself,  he 
had,  by  hard  work  and  economy,  saved  sufficient 
means  to  erect  a  large  and  commodious  three- 
story  brick  business  building.    He  continued 
working  at  his  trade  until  1870,  when  he  bought 
the  "  old  Reed  farm  "  of  81  acres  in  Whetstone 
Township,  upon  which  he  moved,  ami  has  since 
resided.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Bair, 
March  .'lit.  1858.    She  was  Isuti  in  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  May  HI.  IS3H.    From  this  union  there  are 
eleven  children    Henry  S..  Charles  W  ,  George 
F,  David  R..  Sarah  C ,  Maria  E..  Anna  K  .  Su- 
san F..  Martha  K.  and  .Jacob  A.,  and  John  10., 
twin  brothers     Mr.  Raiser  came  to  this  country 
a  poOT  Oerman  boy,  and  has,  by  his  upright 
conduct  and  straight  business  habits,  attained 
an  enviable  position  among  the  people  of  Craw- 
fonl Co.    He  is  a  much-respected  citizen. 

ISAAC  STCMP,  Bucyrus;  was  brn  in  Ly- 
coming Co..  Penn.,  Jan.  0.  1831.  and  is  one  of  a 
family  of  six  children  of  Jacob  anil  Mary 
(Kelirer)  Stump,  who  were  natives  of  Germany, 
from  which  country  they  came  when  yet  chil- 
dren.   They  were  married  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
resided  there  until  1835,  when  they  removed  to 
Crawford  Co..  Ohio.    They  were  hard- working, 
intelligent  people,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
them.    The  father  died  in  1855.  and  the  mother 
in  1800.    bnM  was  raised  upon  a  farm,  receiv- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion.    He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Heinlen.  May  3.  1800.    She  was  born 
in  Crawfonl  Co.,  Ohio.  Oct.  14.  1837.    They  are 
the  pan-nts  of  six  children,  live  of  whom  are 
yet  living,  viz..  Esther.  Sarah.  Henry.  Amanda 
aud  Amy.     Mr.  Stump  has  always  followed 
funning,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
that  calling  in  the  county.    He  owns  355  acres 
of  wcll-impn>ved  land,  the  greater  |iortion  of 
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which  he  has  obtained  by  his  own  exertions. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat,  though  liberal  in 
his  views.  He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Town- 
ship Trustee  a  number  of  terms.  Crawford  Co. 
is  benefited  by  having  within  her  borders  such 
men  as  Mr.  Stump. 

DANIEL  STUMP,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus. 
Among  the  successful  farmers  of  Whetstone  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  biogra- 
phy. He  was  born  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.,  Sept 
7,  1833.  When  he  was  but  6  years  of  age,  his 
parents,  Martin  and  Barbara  (Kchrcr)  Stump, 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio.  Both  parents  came,  when  children,  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States,  their  parents  lo- 
cating in  Pennsylvania.  The  parents  of  our 
subject  were  intelligent,  industrious  people,  and, 
by  hard  work  and  economy,  obtained  a  goodly 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  The  mother  died 
in  1855,  and  the  father  Dec.  8,  1879.  Daniel 
has  always  remained  upon  the  old  homestead, 
and,  after  his  majority,  took  charge  of  it.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  on 
Sept.  15,  1857.  She  was  born  in  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1835.  Her  parents  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Whetstone  Township.  This 
union  has  been  productive  of  six  children,  three 
of  whom  are  yet  living — Samuel.  Louisa  and 
Clara  ;  the  deceased  were  named  Sarah.  Lydia 
and  Joseph.  Mr.  Stump  owns  160  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  are  good  buildings.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  ne  is  a  man  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  him. 

MICHAEL  STOLTZ,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus; was  born  in  Wurtembcrg,  Germany,  on 
July  9,  1809.  His  parents,  David  and  Sophia 
Stoltz,  came  from  that  country  with  their  family 
to  the  United  States  in  1817,  and  located  in 
Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.  They  were  the  parents 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
Michael  was  raised  upon  his  father's  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  receiving  such  education  as  the 
common  schools  afforded.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Kober,  a  native  of  Germany  in 
1833.  From  this  union  there  were  nine  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom,  only,  survived  of  this 
large  family,  David  and  George.  The  names  of 
those  deceased  were— Sophia,  William,  Jacob 
Mary,  Samuel,  Sophia  and  Caroline.  Mrs' 
Stoltz  died  in  1850,  and  in  1851,  Mr.  Stoltz 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Keltuer,  who  was  bom  in 


Union  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1810.  Mr.  Stoltz  came  to 
Crawford  County  in  1836.  He  began  life  as  a 
poor  boy,  and  is  a  self-made  man,  now  owning 
255  acres  of  well-improved  land  in  Whetstone 
Township.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Chure  h.  His  son  George 
lives  with  him,  and  David  some  two  miles  south 
in  the  same  township.  They  are  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious people,  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  them. 

JACOB  SHERER,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  Whetstone  Township,  Crawford 
Co.,  on  Jan.  18,  1835.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Christina  (Gross)  Sherer.  a  sketch  of  whom 
appears  in  the  biography  of  Daniel  Sherer  in 
this  work.  Jacob  Sherer  was  raised  upon  his 
father's  farm,  receiving  a  good  common-school 
education.  He,  like  his  brother,  has  always  re- 
sided upon  the  old  home  farm,  and  he  now 
owns  319  acres  of  nicely  improved  land.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Hurr 
Oct.  13, 1859.  She  was  born  in  Lycoming  Co., 
Penn  .  July  17,  1841.  From  this  union  five 
children  were  born  to  them— Emanuel  D.,  Sarah 
E.,  Emma  C,  John  W.  and  Laura  A.  Mrs. 
Sherer  died  Dec.  27,  1875.  Mr.  Sherer  was 
again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah  Beal,  on  Pee.  17, 
1878.  She  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct  21,  185G.  Mr.  Sherer  is  a  Democrat,  and 
has  held  a  number  of  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  township  in  which  he  lives. 

SAMUEL  SHOOK,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus; 
he  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children 
born  to  Valentine  and  Nancy  Shook,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  Northumberland  Co.,  Penn., 
and  the  latter  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  They  were 
married  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio.  In  1827,  the  fath- 
er entered  the  eighty-acre  tract  of  land  now 
belonging  to  Christopher  Kiess,  in  this  county, 
and,  the  following  year,  he  left  Stark  Co.  with 
an  ox-team,  two  cows  and  six  head  of  sheep 
for  his  possessions  in  Crawford  Co.  The  fam- 
ily had  to  live  in  their  wagon  until  a  log  cabin 
was  built,  which  took  some  time,  after  which 
they  got  on  quite  well,  as  all  were  willing  to 
work.  The  father  had  been  an  Ensign  in  a 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son, during  the  war  of  1812.  After  coming  to 
this  county,  he  followed  carpentering  in  con- 
nection with  farming.  He  died  in  1843,  and 
his  wife  some  twenty  years  afterward.  Samuel 
Shook  was  born  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  March  15, 
1815,  and,  from  the  time  he  was  8  years  of  age, 
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kept  almost  constantly  at  work  helping  to 
care  for  the  family,  and,  in  these  pinching 
times  of  want  and  necessity,  he  learned  the 
salutary  lessons  of  economy   and  industry 
which  have  marked  his  career  through  a  long 
and  eventful  lifetime.    He  was  married,  Oct.  5. 
1848,  to  Miss  Marguret  Christman.  who  was 
born  Sept.  4.  1828.  in  Germany.    Her  parent*. 
Adam  and  KlizaU-th  (Snyder)'Christman.  came 
from  Germany  to  the  Tinted  States  in  1840. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shook  have  licen  l*>m  five 
children-Francis  L.  and  Sarah  R.  K.  living; 
Jefferson,  John  and  Mary  deceased.    In  poli 
ties.  Mr.  Shook  was  at  first  a  Whig,  and  later, 
when  new  issues  gave  rise  to  the  Republican 
party,  he  took  an  advanced  position  with  it  in 
favor  of  the  I'nion  and  equal  rights.    He  owns 
-64  acres  of  land,  and,  l>eginning  as  he  did,  a 
poor  boy,  he  has  struggled  up  through  his  own 
efforts  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence. 
He  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  and  may 
well  be  proud  of  his  achievements. 

DAVI1>  SOU  RECK  ;   1'.  O.  Gallon;  was 
born  in  Dauphin  Co..  Penn.,  Aug.  22.  1829. 
He  is  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Buf 
flngton)  Schreck,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  married,  and 
resided  until  1835,  when*  they  came  to  Craw- 
ford  Co.,  0hjo<  locating  on  the  Annapolis  road, 
a  short  distance  from  Bueyrus.  They  remained 
there  some  four  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Whetstone  Township,  which  they  made  their 
home  until  their  deaths.    The  mother  died  in 
1868,  and  the  father  in  1872.    The  father  was 
a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.    When  he  ar- 
rived with  his  family  at  Bucyrus,  in  1835.  he 
had  but  $4.    He  was  an  industrious  man,  how- 
ever, and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  good  wife, 
who  was  a  great  weaver,  and  kept  her  l<x>m  go- 
ing early  and  late,  managed  to  raise  their  large 
family  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  David's 
early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm. 
He  received  such  education  as  the  schools  of 
that  early  day  afforded.    He  was  married  to 
Miss  Belinda"  Sherer  Oct.  19,  1851.    She  was 
born   in   Stark  Co.,  Ohio.  March  30,  1832. 
There  have  been  eleven  children  liorn  to  them, 
nine  of  whom  are  now  living  -John  A  .  Fran- 
cis M.,  George  W..  Sarah  E..  Sina  B..  Emanuel 
W.,  Ira  E.,  Clara  E.  and  Samuel  I.    The  names 
of  those  deceased  were  Martha  J.  and  Ida  M. 
Mr.  Schreck  followed,  for  twenty-five  years 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  threshing. 


He  also,  during  that  time,  cleared  with  his  own 
hands  60  acres  of  heavily  timliered  land. 
From  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  he  has  paid 
dose  attention  to  diseases  of  the  horse.  He 
uses  only  new  and  rational  remedies,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  veterinary  surgeons 
in  Crawford  Co.  He  owns  180  acres  of  well - 
improved  land  ;  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  a 
inemlwr  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church. 

ADAM  SHKRKR  ;  P.  O.  Gabon  ;  was  born 
in  Washington  Co.,  Penn.  Sept.  7.  1812.    He  is 
the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Singhaus)  Sher- 
er, mention  of  whom  is  made  in  the  biography 
of  John  Sherer.   in  this  work.    Adam  was 
reared  uihmi  a  farm,  receiving  but  a  limited  ed- 
ucation.   He  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Clem- 
ens in  1835  ;  she  was  born  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio, 
in  1H20.  and  died  in  1850.    She  was  the  mother 
of  seven  children— William  and  Abraham,  liv- 
ing ;  Sarah,  Clarine,  Adam,  Henry  and  John, 
deceased.    Mr.  Sherer  was  married  to  Hannah 
Clark  in  1851  ;  she  was  born  in  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1822.    Fourchildrcn  were  born  of  this 
union — Susan,   living ;    Elizabeth,  Levi  and 
James,  deceased.    Mr.  Sherer  came  to  Craw- 
ford Co.  in  1837.    He  owns  162  acres  of  land, 
which  he  has  made  by  his  own  exertions.  His 
sons  William  and  Henry  were  soldiers  in  the 
late  war.  in  Co.  E.  101st  O.  V.  L  ;  Henry  died 
at  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  in  18*53.    Mr.  Sherer  is  a 
stanch  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  member  of 
ths  English  Lutheran  Church.    He  began  life 
as  a  poor  boy,  and  has,  by  close  attention  to 
business,   obtained   a  goodly  share  of  this 
world's  goods.    Himself  and  family  are  much- 
respected  citizens. 

JOHN  SHKRER,  farmer;  P.  0.  Galion. 
The  parents  of  this  gentleman,  John  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Singhaus)  Sherer,  were  both  natives  of 
the  •'  Keystone  State,"  where  they  were  married 
and  resided  until  1813,  when  they  came  to 
Stark  Co..  Ohio.  The  wife  died  March  1.  1815, 
and  Mr.  Sherer  was  subsequently  married  to  a 
Miss  KicfTer.  By  his  first  marriage  there  were 
four  children,  and  by  the  second,  eleven.  He 
died  SepL  30.  1871,  and  his  wife  Oct.  26,  1864. 
The  father  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812,  underGen.  Harrison,  and  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  captain  of  a  company  of  mili- 
tia. He  was  an  exemplary' Christian  gentle- 
man, and  held,  during  his  life-time,  numerous 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  The  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch  waa  born  Feb.  22,  1809,  in 
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held  the  offices  of  Township  Trustee  and  Clerk. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  always 
supporting  men  and  measures,  and  not  party. 
He  has  an  intelligent  family,  and  is  looked  up 
to  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

C.  R.  SHECKLER,  physician;  P.  0.  North 
which,  with  the  exception  of  thice  years,  he  has    Robinson.    This  gentleman  attended  the  public 


Washington  Co.,  Penn.  His  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  passed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
and  his  education  consisted  of  such  instruction 
as  was  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  common 
schools  of  that  early  day.  Soon  after  reaching 
his  majority,  he  caine  "to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio, 


since  made  his  home.    He  was  married,  March 
31,  1831,  to  Miss  Sarah  Kieffer,  who  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1808.    From  this  union 
there  were  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  yet 
living— Belinda,  Rebecca.  Rachel,  John  K.  and 
Francis  M.    The  names  of  those  who  died  were 
Samuel.  Michael   and   Adam.    Michael  and 
Adam  well  and  faithfully  served  their  country 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  Co.  K,  101st  O. 
V.  L    Adam  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  and  Michael  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn.    Mr.  Shcrcr  began 
as  a  poor  boy.  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  business  undertakings,  aud  at  one  time 
owned  over  800  acres  of  land  in  the  county. 
He  has  given  liberally  to  his  children,  and  to 
all  enterprises  that  had  a  tendency  to  build  up 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  or  benefit  his 
fellow-man.    He  and  wife  are  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Lutheran  Church.    He  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  has  held  numerous  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust  in  his  long  and 
eventful   lifetime.    The  world  would  be  much 
better  if  it  held  more  of  such  people  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sherer. 

SAMUEL  SHERER, farmer  j  P.O.  Bucyrus; 
was  l>orn  March  3,  1828,  in  Lycoming  Co., 
Penn.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Christina 
(Gross)  Sherer,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Germany,  from  which  country  thev  came  when 
yet  children,  with  their  parents,  to  Lycoming 
Co.,  Penn.  Here  they  were  married  and  re- 
sided until  about  1833,  when  they  came  to 
Crawford  Co.,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  George  Kurtz,  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship. The  mother  died  Dec.  1.  1870.  and  the 
father  June  22.  1877.  Samuel  has  always  re- 
mained upon  the  old  homestead.  He  has  been 
twice  married  ;  his  first  wife  was  Miss  Ma»da- 
lena  Heckenlively.  who  bore  him  two  children — 
Catharine  and  Mary  J.  This  lady  died  Jan.  3, 
1800.  Mr.  Sherer' s  second  wife  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Haller ;  she  also  bore  him  two  children  

Simeon  aud  Matilda.  This  wife  died  April  5, 
1872.  Mr.  Sherer  owns  308  acres  of  well- 
improved  land.    He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 


schools  of  Bucyrus  until  the  age  of  15.  when 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  same 
town,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Cuykendall,  under 
whose  instruction  he  completed  his  medical 
education  in  about  three  years,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Columbus  Medical  College,  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  at  which  institution  he 
graduated  during  the  spring  of  1870.  Soou 
after  his  graduation,  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  village  of  North  Robinson, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing business  practice.    He  was  born  in  the 
count v  seat  March  7. 1855.  and  is  the  son  of  E. 
F.  and  A.  G.  (Shawk)  Shecklcr,  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  State  they  emigrated 
to  Bucyrus  at  quite  an  early  day.   The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Kate  Bogan  April  15.  1880;  she  was  born  in 
Whetstone  Township,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
January.  1802.    Dr.  Sheckler  is  also  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  in  the  village,  and  has 
quite  a  flourishing  trade,  which  is  on  the  in- 
crease.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
part  v. 

ISAAC  SNYDER;  P.  O.  New  Winchester; 
was  born  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  Feb. 
27,  1831.  His  parents  were  George  and  Mar- 
garet (Null)  Snyder,  the  former  being  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  of  Baden,  Ger- 
many. They  were  married  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  The  mother  was  a  widow  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
the  latter  had  also  hecn  previously  married. 
When  Isaac  was  3  years  of  age  his  father  died, 
and  the  mother  remained  on  the  old  homestead 
until  1836.  At  this  time.  Nicholas  Myers,  a 
relative  who  had  been  living  in  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  for  several  years,  went  to  Pennsylvania, 
aud  when  he  returned  to  Ohio  Mrs.  Snyder  and 
family  accompanied  him.  On  her  arrival,  Mrs. 
Snyder  purchased  a  farm,  upon  which  she  re- 
sided until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1872. 
The  mother  was  a  hard-working,  kind-hearted 
Christian  lady,  with  a  loviug  and  affectionate 
disposition.  'Isaac,  throughout  his  life,  lias 
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been  trained  and  inured  lo  hard  work,  and,  be- 
ing deprived  of  bis  father  at  an  earlv  age,  was 
called  upon  when  young  to  assume  many  manly 
responsibilities,  and  later  had  charge  of  his 
mother's  farm.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Re- 

I  beeea  Albright  on  the  !Uh  of  January.  \<u 
the  lady  having  been  Wn  in  Whetst.  >ne  Town- 
ship  Feb.  17.  18,10.     Seven  children  have  been 

)  born  to  this  union,  five  of  whom  are  now  living, 
as  follows  ;  Laura  A.  Luanda.  Lewis  R .  John 
D.  and  Mary  K.   Those  deceased  are  Kmeline 
and  Charles  W     Mr.  Snyder  has  U«en  honored 
with  various  township  offices  -was  Justice  of 
the  Peace  three  years  and  Treasurer  four  years 
He  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Ger 
man  Reformed  Church.    He  owns  :{:io  acres  of 
land,  nicely  improved,  with  good  buildings,  etc 
He  raises  good  stock,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  prominent  men  in 
the  township. 

MRS   SI'SAN  SAVAGE;  P.  O   Buevrus ; 
this  lady  w:is  born  in  1M».">.  in  Columbia  Co  . 
Ptna     Her  father,  Asa  Coho.  was  a  native  of 
the  Keystone  State,  and  the  parent  of  eight 
children      He  died  when  Mrs   >avage  was  i 
years  of  age,  after  which  she  went  to  live  with 
a  cousin,  with  whom  she  remained  until  her 
marriage   with  Mr.   Daniel  Savage  in  1824. 
rour  years  after  this  event  they  removed  to 
Crawfonl  Co..  Ohio.    Mr.  Savage  was  a  shoe 
maker  by  trade,  a  business  he  followed  in  con- 
nection with  farming,  after  he  came  to  Craw- 
ford County      He  was  a  consistent  Christian 
gentleman,  and  an  influential,  respected  citizen 
He  died  in  1877.  while  visiting  friends  in  Indi- 
ana.   His  marriasie  was  fruitful  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz.:  John. 
Daniel.  Thomas.  Benjamin  F..  Mary  A..  Del>o- 
rah  K..  Elizabeth  and  Angeline.    The  deceased 
were  William.  Asa.  Francis  R„  Joseph,  Charles 
and  two  infants,  who  died  without  naming 
Mrs.  Savage  is  now  living  upon  the  farm  set- 
tled upon  by  herself  ami  husband  in  lS-'S.  It 
consists  of  \tiU  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  nicely  improved     She  has  been  a 
member  Of  the  Lutheran  Church  a  great  many 
years,  ami  is  one  of  the  most  respected  ami  in- 
telligent Christian  ladies  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship. 

LEANDER  L.  TEEL.  Bucvrus  :  the  eldest 
son  of  (Jorge  W.  and  Elizabeth  I  Markley)  Teel ; 
was  Imjiu  March  L'7.  1847  :  attended  the  schools 
taught  in  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  received  a 


knowledge  of  the  common  branches.    At  the 
age  of  lb,  he  entered  the  college  at  Oberlin. 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months,  and 
attended  Duffs  Commercial  Colleirc  at  Pitts- 
burgh, during  the  winter  of  1805-OK.  Was 
married.  May  4.  lSOO.  to  Sabina  E  .  daughter  of 
Phillip  Keller,  of  Sandusky  Township.  Five 
children  are  the  result  of  this  marriage — Harry 
Clay.  Ester  M  .  Herbert  K..  Gertrude  K.  and 
Errie  P     Resided  in  Sandusky  Township  after 
his  marriage  until  the  spring  of  H74.   The  year 
previous,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  township, 
although  a  lb-publican.    He  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Sycamore.  Wyandot  Co., 
from  the  spring  of  1871  to  April.  1875,  when 
he  returned  to  Crawfonl.  and  acted  as  agent  of 
the  South  Bend.  lud.,  Iron  Works  for  some 
twelve  months ;  then  tor  three  years  farmed  a 
portion  of  his  father  s  land.    Taught  the  higher 
department  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  schools  for 
three  winters,  and  also  one  winter  in  Sandusky 
Township     In  the  spring  of  1880,  he  removed 
to  his  present  residence"  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship east  of  Bucyrus.  and  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  assisted  his  father  in  business  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  C.  R  R.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  instrumental  in  securing  $10.- 
000.  the  quota  of  Wyandot  Co..  to  the  guaran- 
tee fund  of  the  road,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr  Teel  this  county  was  the  first  to  report  He 
is  at  the  present  time  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Crawford  Co.  Farmers   Fire  Insurance  Co., 
and  was  President  of  the  Garfield  Club  of  Bu- 
cyrus  during  the  recent  Presidential  campaign. 
Mr  Teel  is  the  great  grandson  of  Adam  Link, 
who  was  one  of  the  last  five  surviving  veterans 
of  the  American  Revolution.    Link  was  born 
near  Hagerstown.  Mil..  Nov.  14.  1701,  and  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Markley  (both  since  de- 
ceased!, near  Sulphur  Springs,  Aug.  15,  1804, 
aged  102  years  !»  months  and  1  day.  When 
Link  was  6  years  of  age.  his  parents  removed 
into  Fayette  Co..  Penn..  and  afterward  settled  in 
Washington  Co..  which  was  theu  on  the  extreme 
borders  of  civilization.    Being  thus  exposed 
to  the  subtle  danger  which  then  surrounded 
a  frontier  life,  in  the  vicinity  of  Indians  un- 
friendly to  the  whites.  Adam  acquired,  in  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  border  warfare,  an 
experience  which  fitted  him  for  future  service  in 
the  cause  of  his   country.    He  entered  the 
American  army  in  1777,  and,  upon  the  com- 
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menccmeut  of  hostilities,  the  Indians  made  a 
descent  upon  the  settlement,  captured  his  father, 
John  Link,  then  murdered  and  scalped  him, 
burnt  the  house  and  barn,  destroyed  a  large 
field  of  corn,  100  hogs,  40  sheep,  all  the  cat- 
tle and  horses,  and  300  bushels  of  wheat  From 
this  period,  the  family,  from  having  enjoyed  an 
unusual  amount  of  wealth  and  independence, 
was  at  once  depressed  into  poverty,  and  suffered 
great  privation  and  danger  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  Link  served  at  different  periods 
in  the  garrisons  at  Wheeling,  Moore,  Dements 
and  Shepherd  forts,  and  acted  as  an  Indian  spy, 
as  well  as  scouting  along  the  frontier.  In  1791, 
Gen.  St.  Clair  made  a  levy  of  two  men  from  each 
count}'  for  the  frontier  service.  These  men  were 
to  be  drafted  in  1791  in  case  they  did  not  vol- 
unteer. The  men,  on  a  set  day,  were  drawn  up 
in  line  and  the  object  made  known,  and  any  two 
who  were  willing  to  go  were  asked  to  step  for- 
ward. Link  was  the  first  to  advance,  and  with 
another  man,  offered  to  clear  their  county  from 
the  draft  for  $10  each,  certainly  a  very  low 
bounty,  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  paid.  Men 
in  those  days  would  not  pay  much  money  in 
order  to  avoid  fighting  for  a  good  government 
when  its  life  was  in  peril.  Link  was  married  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  resided  in  Crawford  Co.  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  saw  his 
posterity  to  the  fourth  generation. 

JOHN  TRIMBLE,  retired.  Bucyrus ;  is  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  having  been  born 
in  Jefferson  Co.,  Feb.  15, 1805.    His  parents, 
Hugh  and  Ann  (Long)  Trimble,  came  from 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  locating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  1800,  when  they  came  to  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio.    In  1823,  they  came  to  Whetstone 
Township,  locating  in  the  northern  part,  on 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Eichelbcrger.  The 
father  had  come  to  Whetstone  Township  the 
previous  year,  and  entered  320  acres  of  land. 
He  was  singularly  upright,  and  after  many 
years  of  toil  secured  a  comfortable  home.  The 
mother  died  in  1830,  and  the  father  followed 
her  in  1840.    They  were  the  parent**  of  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  are  yet  living — .John 
and  William,  the  latter  living  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship.   John  Trimble  remained  with  his  father 
until  the  age  of  22,  when  he  was  sent  to  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  to  enter  the  eighty  acres  of  land 
upon  which  he  now  lives.     He  walked  to  and 
from  Delaware,  and  upon  his  return  was  given 


twenty  acres  of  the  eighty  he  had  entered.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  1828,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Icy,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Patience  Parcher,  his  wife  being  born  in  Ver- 
mont. Jan.  30,  1803.    Her  parents  had  come 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Mentor,  Cuyahoga  Co., 
Ohio,  thence  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1823. 
To  John  and  Icy  Trimble  was  born  the  follow- 
ing family:  Asenath,  Icy,  Mary  A.,  Lafayette, 
Nelson  J.,  Sarah,  John  W.,  Lyman  and  Eltea ; 
the  former  three  are  the  only  ones  now  living. 
After  his  marriage.  Mr.  Trimble  began  living 
on  his  twenty-acre  tract  of  land.    In  time  he 
added  considerably  to  his  small  farm  ;  but  soou 
afterward  gave  it  to  his  children,  that  they 
might  have  something  to  start  with  in  life.  Mr. 
Trimble  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  or- 
ganization of  that  party,  and  was  formerly  a 
stanch  Whig.    Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Nel- 
son, were  soldiers  in  the  late  war.   John  did 
not  live  to  return  home  ;  his  daughter  Asenath 
is  the  wife  of  G.  W.  Kieffer  ;  Icy  is  the  wife  of 
Franklin  Bowers,  and  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  J. 
A.  McMichael ;  the  latter  son-in-law,  was  also 
in  the  late  war.    Mr.  Trimble  has  held  several 
township  offices,  always  serving  with  honor  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituency. 
His  wife  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1874  ;  he 
has  the  unlimited  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.    As  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  he  has  lived  a  long,  consistent  life. 

ANDREW  R.  WALKER,  Bucyrus;  was 
bom  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1827 
He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Martha  (Lccper) 
Walker,  the  former  being  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.    They  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  now  living— Andrew  R.  and  his  brother,  L. 
L.  Walker.    In  1826,  the  father  came  to  Craw- 
ford Co.  and  entered  160  acres  of  land.  In 
1828,  he  returned  with  his  family  and  began 
the  improvement  of  his  forest  home.  About 
eight  years  after  their  coming  to  the  county,  the 
father  died.    This  left  five  small  children  de- 
pendent upon  the  mother.    She  was  a  woman 
of  great  force  of  character  and  energy,  and 
managed,  through  the  assistance  of  the  neigh- 
bors, to  raise  her  children  quite  nicely,  giving 
them  such  education  as  the  schools  of  that  early 
day  afforded.    Andrew  R.,  being  the  oldest  son, 
learned,  when  quite  young,  what  it  was  to  have 
persons  dependent  "upon  him  for  their  daily 
bread    This,  although  hard  for  the  boy,  was,  in 
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the  end.  very  beneficial  to  the  man.    Habit*  of 
industry  and  economy,  then  of  necessity,  learned 
by  him,  have,  in  n  great  measure,  characterized 
his  walk  throughout  life.    He  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Imus  Campbell  Sept.  25, 
1860.    She  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio! 
Jan.  7,  18.13.    There  was  one  child  from  this 
union— Robert  J.,  born  July  4.  1861.    The  wife 
and  mother  died  Nov.  17.  1862.    Mr.  Walker 
was  again  married,  June  10.  1878.  to  Miss  Han- 
nah h.  Gibson,  daughter  of  John  Gibson,  Esq.. 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Crawford  Co.  She 
was  born  in  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  Julv  16,  1844. 
i a  Walker  uas  resided  nearly  all  his' life  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Whetstone  Township.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
Bill.  Mr.  Walker  voted  with  the  Democratic 
Party.    Since  that  time,  he  lias  been  a  stanch 
Republican.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  au  influential  and  prominent 
citizen.    He  owns  260  acres  of  nicely  improved 
h»nd.  situated  near  the  center  of  Whetstone 
Township. 

WILLIAM  A.  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent 
of  County  Infirmary.  Bucvrus,  was  l>orn  Dec. 
{a,  1825.  in  Berks'  Co..  Penn.  The  parents. 
Pnee  and  Ann  (Hugl  les)  Williams,  were  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  thev  were 
raised,  married,  and  resided  until  1830,  when 
they  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  settling  in 
Auburn  Township.  The  father's  occupation 
was  charcoal  burning,  a  business  he  followed 
quite  extensively  after  his  coming  to  Crawford 
Co.,  and  until  the  advent  of  the  railroads  in 
the  county.  He  also  owned  a  farm,  but  his 
sons  did  nearly  all  the  work  upon  this,  as  his 
time  was  occupied  in  charcoal -burning.  Will- 
iam A.  being  the  eldest  son.  on  him  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  clearing  and  improving 

the  farm.    This  gave  him  but  little  spare  time,  ne  i»  n  i/ci 

and  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  educa-    cally,  though  liberal  in  his  views. 


tion  were  very  limited.    In  early  life,  he  mani 
fested  a  strong  liking  for  the  rearing  and  train- 
ing of  horses,  and,  on  reaching  his  majority, 
began  in  a  small  way  to  deal  in  horses.  During 
his  life,  he  has  owned  some  of  the  best  horses 
ever  kept  in  Auburn  Township,  and  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  grade  of  farm  horses  in 
the  county.    When  25  years  of  age.  he  pur- 
chased SO  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  be- 
gan its  improvement    In  the  late  war,  he 
served  in  Co.  H.  123*1  O.  V.  I.,  from  August, 
1802.  to  August,  1864.    At  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  for 
eight  months  endured  all  the  hanlships  inci- 
dent to  prison  life  in  the   historical  Libby 
Prison  of  Richmond,  Va.    He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  planned  and  successfully  established 
a  tunnel,  through  which  104  men  escaped  from 
Libby  Prison.    After  his  escape,  he  rejoined 
his  company,  of  which  he  was  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, although  during  the  year  of  1864,  he  had 
charge  of  Co.  H,  and.  from  the  time  of  his  es- 
cape to  his  discharge,  he  had  command  of  that 
company.    After  his  return  home,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  farming  and  stock-growing.  In 
1877,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Infirmary  Direct- 
ors Superintendent  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Williams  possesses  superior  executive  ability, 
and,  under  his  skillful  management,  the  Infirm- 
ary has  become  almost  self-supporting.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Auburn  Township,  he  was 
honored  with  many  positions  of  profit  and 
trust.    His  marriage  with  Miss  Rebecca  J. 
Bleeks  occurred  Aug.  89,  1852.    She  was  bora 
in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio.  Aug.  2,  1832.    From  this 
union  there  are  three  children — Allison,  living  ; 
Emma  aud   Oscar,  deceased.    Mr.  Williams 
owns  a  nicely  improved  farm  of  160  acres  in 
Auburn  Township,  which  he  has  obtained  by 
his  own  exertions.    He  is  a  Democrat,  politi- 
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ELI  ADAMS,  retired  fanner;  P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs ;  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  about 
forty  miles  from  Boston.  March  18,  1803.  His 
father,  Kphraim,  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Adams,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Kphraim 
Adams  married  Martha  Mason,  and  they 
moved  into  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y..  in  18(14.  Eli 
being  then  only  about  a  year  old.  They  set- 
tled among  the  hemlock  and  brakes,  where  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  raise  anything  by 
cultivation  but  beans  and  a  few  potatoes.  The 


dren,  besides  some  of  the  younger  children  of 
his  first  wife.  EH  then  began  to  do  for  himself, 
as  he  was  then  in  his  lsth  year.  The  only 
thing  he  ever  received  or  could  be  spared  from 
his  father's  estate  was  a  scythe,  which  he 
traded  U>  a  cobbler  to  make  him  a  pair  of 
shoes.  He  then  hired  out  on  a  farm  at  $ti  per 
month ;  worked  three  years,  and  the  highest 
wages  received  was  $11  per  month.  Be  then 
made  a  visit  to  the  place  where  he  was  partly 
reared,  in  New  York,  and  then  hired  at  $0  per 


greater  part  of  their  subsistence  while  there    month  fur  seven  months.    He  returned  with 


wits  bean  porridge.    During  their  residence  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Adams  died,  leaving  altogeth- 
er six  children — Annie,  Buckley,  Eli.  Sarine, 
Angeline  and  Ephraiin.    Mr.  Adams  married  a 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  reared  three  girls. 
The  Adams  family  and  one  Jacob  Sweetland, 
with  wife  and  large  family,  led  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  with  tlie  intention  of  going 
to  the  settlement  then  being  made  along  the 
Huron  River  near  where  Sandusky  City  is  now 
located,  and  which  was  then  kuown  as  the  old 
••Gault  Place;"  but.  on  their  arrival  in  this 
State,  at  its  northeastern  border,  they  were  ad- 
vised to  pass  the  summer  there,  as  it  would  be 
easier  to  procure  provisions  later  in  the  season 
in  the  new  settlement  whither  they  were  bound. 
Acting  on  the  advice  given,  they  (both  fami- 
lies) stopped,  and  put  up  in  a  vacant  cabin 
from  June  until  August,  when  they  proceeded 
on  their  journey.    This  was  on  the  Grand 
River,  and,  during  their  stay,  Adams  and  his 
boys  went  to  work  in  the  harvest-fields  of  Gov. 
Huntington.    When  harvest  was  over,  they 
proceeded  to  the  settlement   on  the  Huron 
River.    Sweetland  and  family  occupied  a  va- 
cant hut  which  had  been  built  on  the  '•  bottom 
land,''  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  himself,  wife  and 
two  children  were  victims  of  malarial  fever. 
The  other  children  were  taken  back  to  their 
friends  in  New  York  by  one  of  the  oldest  boys, 
who  was  able  to  drive  the  team.    Adams  ami 
his  family  remained  there  about  five  venrs,  be- 
came tired  of  their  location,  and  moved  to  Sen- 
eca Co.  in  1810.    In  October.  1820,  Mr.  Adams 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  helpless  ehil- 


about  $60  in  his  pocket,  hoping  to  collect  $40 
which  was  due  him  for  labor  in  Ohio,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  fu- 
ture fortune  by  entering  80  acres  of  land.  But. 
to  his  sorrow. 'his  debtor  had  gone  to  parts  un- 
known during  his  sojourn  in  New  York.  He 
went  to  work,  earned  the  required  $40  and 
something  more,  put  it  to  his  $t>0  already 
earned,  went  to  Delaware,  where  the  land  office 
was.  and  entered  SO  acres  in  what  is  now  Tex- 
as Township,  of  this  county,  in  1824.    lie  be- 
gan to  clear  and  improve  his  land,  and  boarded 
with  a  Mr.  Paul,  giving  two  days"  work  for  a 
week's  board.    He  lived  in  this  manner  three 
years,  when  he  built  a  cabin  and  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Andrews,  of  Seneca  Co.. 
Nov.  27.  1827.    They  were  both  reared  in  poor 
circumstances,  and  were  familiar  with  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  from  early  childhood.  Mr. 
Adams  had  got  a  cow  in  payment  of  work 
done,  and  bis  wife  bad  been  likewise  obliged 
to  take  a  young  heifer  a  year  or  two  before  lor 
work  she  had  done,  which  by  that  time  was  de- 
veloped into  a  valuable  cow.    These  two  ani- 
mals were  the  only  things  of  value  they  owned 
when  they  began  ' housekeeping.    Adams  went 
to  work  to  make  a  bedstead,  and.  unfamiliar 
with  the  proportions  it  should  be.  and  not  much 
of  a  mechanic  at  best,  when  completed  discov- 
ered that  their  bedding  would  scarcely  cover 
half  or  it.    The  first  season  they  lived  there, 
they  were  often   hard  up  to  find  provision 
j  enough  for  their  support.   The  milk  which  they 
got  from  their  cows  was  no  small  part  of  their 
living.    One  Sabbath  evening  in  October  of 
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that  year,  they  used  for  supper  the  last  morsel 
of  bod  In  their  |>ossession.  anil,  on  the  follow 
mg  morning.  Mrs.  Adams  proceeded  to  paddle 
what  little  milk  they  had  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  butter  enough  to  -rrea.se  a 
pan  in  which  she  contemplated  grating  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  and  therehv  make  a  cake.  While 
she  was  so  engaged.  Mr*  Adams  took  his  gun 
and  stepped  into  the  wood*  to  shoot  a  s.pnrr.1 
which  attracts  him  thither,  when  two  deer 
■prang  up.  one  of  which  fell  a  prey  to  his 
trusty  ritle.  He  dragged  it  to  his  cabin  with 
no  little  pride,  and  dressed  it  |{\  that  time 
Mrs.  Adams  had  made  the  little*  butter  she 
could,  and  had  ber  cake  of  grated  corn  under 

way.  to   which  they  added  a  good  steak  of 
fresh  venison,  and  considered  themselves  well 
supplier   They  had  eight  children  -Kphraim 
James.  John.  Vrthur.  S  K  .  Angeline.  Ruth  A. 
and  one  deceased.    While  hoeing  busily  at  his 
first  patch  of  corn  one  day.  two  Indian-,  who 
wen-  passing  in  the  woods"  came  up  stcahhilv 
behind  him.  one  of  them  coming  within  an 
amis  length   before   Adams  observed  them. 
Being  startl.-d  :,t  sight  of  the  Indian  so  near 
him.  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  made  a 
sudden  break,  which  was  the  source  of  consid- 
erable amusement  to  tl.,-  Indians  who  meant 
him  no  harm,  and  assured  Adams  thai  thev 
only  wanted  to  scare  him     He  sold  out  in 
Texas  and  moved  to  Lvkens  Township  After- 
ward sold  out  there  and  moved  to  Bloom,  Sen- 
eca Co.,  where  his  wife  died  Nov  28.  1st.-,, 
after  a  married  life  of  forty  eight  years  and  one 
day.  He  sold  his  pro|K>rtv  in  Bloom,  and  came 
to  live  with  his  son  S.  K  .  in  this  village,  in 
IH-It.    S.  K.  was  iK.rn  May  16,  1-47  When 
19  years  of  age.  he  began  to  learn  the  carpen- 
ters trade,  and  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months.    I„  April.  I  -<70.  he  moved  to  Kansas,  j 
and  engage. I  at   the  carpenter*  business  in 
Dickinson  Co..  and  taught  school  every  w  inter 
term  he  was  then'.  U-sides  three  summer  terms, 
and  several  summers  he  worked  on  the  farm. 
Be  returned  to  his  father's,  in  Seneca  Co.,  in  I 

In".),  and  the  two  succeeding  season,  worked 
on  the  farm.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter,  he  took  | 
a  district  school,  and  taught  there  that  winter. 
On  March  10,  ]S78.  he  married  Man  Rader. 
Wrh°  l)orn  in  -N",»rtbamptoii  Co.  I'enn..  April 
H>,  1^5t»,  and  came  here  with  her  parents  when 
about  12  years  old.  Thev  have  one  child  — 
Bessie.    Mr.  Adams  works  at  the  carpenter's 


trade  in  the  summer  and  teaches  school  in  the 
winter  months. 

DR.  HARVKV  S.  BKYINGTOX.  physician 
and  druggist.  Sulphur  Springs;  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co  ,  Ohio.  Oct.  I«j,  18.J0.    To  give  u 
short  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  Bcv- 
ington  family,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
advent,  to  this  country,  of  one  Henry  Beving- 
ton.  who.  with  his  wife,  emigrated  from  Lon- 
don. Kng .  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  and  settled  in  New  York.    In  re- 
ligious belief  be  was  a  Quaker,  and  a  tailor  by 
trade  :  early  in  life  be  Sustained  the  loss  of  one 
leg,  which  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  iu 
determining  his  profession.    They  reared  five 
children  who  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  those  of 
that  name  in  this  country  can  trace  back  their 
ancestry  to  this  family.     John  was  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  family  ;  he  moved  from  his 
native  place  in  New  York,  to  Beaver  Co..  Penn.. 
when  a  young  man  ;  there  he  married  Frances 
Scott,  whose  early  history  is  somewhat  roman- 
tic, considering  that  she.  when  2  years  old. 
with  her  parents  and  four  older  children,  emi- 
grated from  In  land  about  the  year  1 789. and 
while  on  the  ocean  Ixjth  parents  died,  leaving 
their  helpless  children  to  the  mercy  of  strangers, 
the  oldest  aliout  15  years,  the  youngest  only 
2  years.    They  made  their  way  to  Beaver  Co.. 
I'enn..  and  there  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Blackmail  took  and  reared  the  youngest,  who 
afterward   grew  up  to  beautiful  womanhood 
and  became  the  wife  of  John  Bevington,  They 
remained  in  Pennsylvania  several  years  after 
their  marriage,  but  moved  to  Wayne  Co..  Ohio, 
where  they  settled  in  the  wilderness :  shortly- 
after  their  settlement  in  Wayne  Co..  Mr.  Bev- 
ington res|ionded  to  a  call  for  troops  to  defend 
the  country  and  it.s  interests  against  the  invasion 
of  the  British  iu  1812.    Leaving  his  wife  and 
two  babes  in  the  woods,  he  proceeded  with  the 
army  and  was  with  C.en.  Harrison  at  the  front, 
until  peace  was  restored.    At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Wayne  Co..  and  assumed 
the  task  of  carving  for  himself  and  family  a 
home  in  the  wrxwls  ;  this  he  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  there  reared  an  interesting  fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  three  girls  and  six  boye, 
viz.:  Rachel.  Henry.  Charles,  Alexander.  Re- 
becca. Samuel,  John,  Hannah  and  Harvey  S. 
The  latter  and  youngest  one  of  the  family* be-  I 
ing  fond  of  books  and  general  lore,  spent  his 
early  life  at  school  and  when  he  had  acquired 
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a  good  common-school  education  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  Academy  in  Edinburg,  Ohio, 
when  about  sixteen  years  old  ;  then  resumed 
his  studies  in  the  Vermillion  Institute,  at 
Hayesville,  Ashland  Co.,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study 
of  medicine  along  with*  the  regular  work  of  the 
institution,  having  begun  to  read  in  the  office 
of  his  preceptors,  Drs.  Buck  master  and  West- 
cott,  of  Fredericksburg.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he 
graduated  March,  1852.  Thence  moved  to  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Hicks- 
yille,  Defiance  Co.,  Ohio,  and  two  years  later, 
in  1 854,  his  parents  and  the  entire  family  moved 
to  Defiance  Co.,  where  his  father  closed  the 
varied  scenes  of  life  the  same  year  ;  but  most  of 
the  family  reside  there  still.  There  the  Doctor 
practiced  until  1856,  when  he  moved  to  De 
Kalb,  Crawford  Co.,  and  practiced  there  until 

1862,  when  he  went  into  the  army  as  1st  Lieu- 
tenant of  Co.  H,  123d  0.  V.  I.    On  June  13, 

1863,  during  Gen.  Milroy's  retreat  from  Win- 
chester, he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Lib- 
by  Prison  ten  months  and  a  half;  he  was 
paroled  May  1,  1864,  and  on  the  7th  of  the 
same  month,  was  exchanged,  when  he  imme- 
diately joined  his  old  regiment  and  company, 
rather  serving  with  his  old  comrades  thau  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  Captain,  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted  while  in  prison.  His  regiment 
was  then  in  the  "  Army  of  the  Shenandoah," 
under  Gen.  Sheridau  ;  after  his  return  to  the 
ranks  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  Winches- 
ter, on  Sept.  1 9, 1 864,  and  on  22d  of  same  mouth 
in  the  general  engagemeut  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
Oct.  19  (the  day  of  Sheridan's  famous  ride)  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  During  that  winter 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  in  February,  1865,  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Crawford  Co.,  located  at  Annapolis 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in 
which  he  has  been  remarkably  successful.  In 
1876,  he  purchased  the  drug  store  in  which  he 
does  an  extensive  business  for  an  inland  vil- 
lage ;  the  reasons  are  obvious,  his  stock  is  of 
the  hest  and  complete  for  country  demand  tfnd 
his  patrons  are  sure  to  be  honorably  dealt 
with.  The  Doctor  has  been  married  three 
times:  first,  to  Martha  A.  McCullough  April 
20, 1854  ;  she  was  born  iu  this  county  and  died 


here  July  11, 1860,  leaving  one  child— Mary  P., 
now  Mrs.  E.  A.  Squicr ;  his  second  marriage 
was  with  Elizabeth  A.  Barclay  April  23,  1862. 
She  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  came 
here  when  young  ;  she  died  Feb.  21.  1876, 
leaving  three  children,  viz.:  Martha  V.,  Jay  W. 
and  Carrie  L.  His  third  marriage  was  cele- 
brated Dec.  12,  1876,  with  Mrs.  Millie  Ensmin- 
gcr—  widow  of  the  late  Geo.  Ensminger— she  is 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Phillip  Ebert,  of  North  Rob- 
inson, formerly  of  Pennsylvania ;  by  this  union 
there  is  one  child,  viz.:  Ellwood  Ebert.  Be- 
sides the  property  in  town,  he  owns  a  good 
farm  of  57  acres,  about  one  mile  southeast  of 
Annapolis  ;  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  all  of  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  his  own  tact  and  in- 
dustry, as  he  was  not*  worth  any  property 
when  he  started  out  on  his  own  responsibility. 

SAMUEL  S.  BLOWERS,  farmer;  P  0. 
Bucyrus  ;  son  of  John  0.  and  Sylvinia  Chad- 
sey  Blowers,  who  settled  upon  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  the 
spring  o"f  1822.  (These  pioneers  of  liberty 
have  received  an  extended  notice  in  the  town- 
ship history.)  Samuel  S.  was  born  April  11. 
1825,  and  is  the  oldest  native  male  inhabitant 
of  the  township,  who  never  lost  his  residence 
in  Liberty.  He  attended  the  schools  taught  in 
the  Blowers  Schoolhouse  until  about  18  years 
of  age,  aud  then,  in  1843,  he  visited  Missouri, 
where  be  remained  several  mouths.  When 
he  returned  to  Crawford  Co.,  he  labored 
at  various  occupations  until  April,  1853.  He 
then  rented  the  Blowers  faim,  and,  in  1858, 
having  purchased  the  interests  of  the  other 
heirs,  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  home- 
stead, which  at  the  present  time  comprises  174 
acres.  Blowers  was  marriod,  April  17,  1853,  to 
Margaretta  C.  Nave,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving 
two  children — Arthur  Lloyd  Blowers,  lx>rn 
July  5,  1855,  and  Martha  May  Blowers,  born 
June  21,  1857.  The  latter  is*  now  the  wife  of 
J .  N.  Tustison.  Samuel  Blowers  was  married, 
Sept  29,  1859,  to  Miss  Diana  Parcher,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  the  following  eight 
children  :  Samuel  Lincoln,  born  Aug.  25,  1860  ; 
Jesse  D.,  born  Nov.  3,  1861  ;  Sal  lie  Serena, 
l>orn  March  9,  1863  ;  Idelia  Vannessa,  born 
Oct  30,  1864;  George  William,  born  Aug.  9, 
1867,  deceased  ;  Isa  Birdella,  born  Mav  14, 
1870;  Mary,  born  March  4,  1873,  and  Clara, 
born  July  22,  1875,  deceased.  Aug.  9,  1862, 
Mr.  Blowers  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  com 
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panv  raised  by  ('apt  Wm.  1'arsons.  Several 
days  afterward,  Judge  Josiah  I'hinte.  a  member 
at  that  time  of  the  Military  Hoard  for  Crawford 
Co..  ex|>ostulated  with  Blowers  for  having  en- 
listed as  a  private,  stating  that,  if  he  had  known 
lowers  desired  to  enter  tin-  service,  he  would 
have  secured  for  him  a  commission.  Blowers 
replied  that  he  had  enlisted  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  wished  his  children  to  feel  in  after 
years  that  their  father  had  entered  the  service 
from  patriotism  and  not  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  commission.  But  thev  refun  d  te-  ixt- 
jait  him  to  serve  hs  a  private  very  long,  and 
lie  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  on 
Ken.  {,  18«a.  und  unsigned  to  the  lolst  I).  V 
I.  on  March  20,  1863,  which  regiment  was  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  <'uml>erland  The 
exjHwure  and  hardships  of  an  active  military 
me  resulted  in  inflicting  upon  him  several  seri- 
ous ailments  ;  he  was  order,,!  into  the  hospital. 
t>ut  his  health  did  not  improve,  and,  as  the  dis- 
use appeared  chronic,  he  was  finally  released 
from  duty  Jan.  H,  1864.  and  returned  home. 
Having  been  reduced  in  weight  from  163  to  •»» 
pounds  during  the  term  of  his  military  service. 
Wiring  the  past  twenty  years.  Mr.  Blowers  has 
nchl  many  |x>sitions  of  honor  and  trust  in  Lib- 
erty township. 

.  DEXTER  BACON,  rarmer;  l»  ().  Bucvrus 
is  the  son  of  Ralph  Bacon,  the  second  settler  of 
Uhcrty  Township:  born  May  0.  1*22,  and  was 
"ie  lirst  native  white  child  <,f  Liberty.    The  i 
subject  of  this  sketch  was,  when  about  ill  years 
ol  age  bound  by  his  father  to  Martin  Bacon,  an 
older  brother,  who  received  the  farm  for  pro- 
viding for  the  family  until  each  member  became 
ol  age     By  the  agreement,  Dexter  was  to  re- 
ceive #1(H».  ,f  he  remained  with  Martin  Is-tween 
mm •ages  or  1  n  and  2 1 .    Dexter  attended  school 
«i  the  Maxfield  and  Blowers  Sehoolhouses,  but 
most  of  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.    When  Bacon  »>ecame  of  a*e. 
his  brother  paid  him  the  $100,  and  he  started 
•or  \V  iseonsin.  traveling  on  f.x>t  nearly  the  en- 
tire distance,  carrying  the  money,  some  #80  in 
silver,  and  *20  in  gold,  upon  his  back  in  a  knap- 
sack, and  expending  onlv  $6.50  during  the 
journey.    Bacon  purchased  80  acres  of  land 
some  thirty  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and  in  a 
snort  time  returned  to  Crawford  Co..  where  he 
was  married,  April  2.r>.  1844,  to  Miss  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Henrv  Bonebrake.    In  May,  1844, 
"aeon  again  left  Crawford  Co  for  Wisconsin, 


accompanied  by  his  wife,  her  father  and  his 
family.  They  removed  in  wagons,  reaching  Mil 
waukee  J  uly  li.  1 844     Their  goods  wen-  shipped 
from  Sandusky  City  to  Milwaukee  h  v  water. 
Bacon  settled  some  ten  miles  from  the  latter 
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city,  in  the  same  county,  on  a  claim  of  SO  acres 
U'longing  to  Ralph  Bacon.    For  some  months, 
the  family  suffered  many  hardship    The  sub- 
jeet  of  this  sketch  relates  :    •■  1  had  to  l>orrow 
$20  of  J»>seph  Bonebrake  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  moving,  ami  when  that  ran  out  I  had  nothing 
left  but  my  hands.    I  cut  wagon  hubs  from  the 
timber  on  my  farm,  and  sold  them  for  one  half 
cash  and  one-half  trade.    With  the  first  money 
obtained,  I  purchased  my  first  barrel  of  flour 
for  13.38,  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life  when 
hauling  it  home.    A  tree  blew  over  on  my  only 
■tear  and  killed  it.    I  purchased  another  four- 
year-old  steer  for       and  had  to  borrow  money 
at  12  per  cent  interest  to  pay  for  the  animal. 
It  was  six  months  before  I  made  enough  to  pay 
this  debt"    But  ban!  work  improved' the  con- 
dition of  Bacon's  finances.    He  engaged  in  lutn- 
liering  for  several  years,  and  in  four  years 
cleared  40  acres  of  the  farm  he  occupied,  which 
he  finally  purchased  of  his  father,  trailing  for 
it  his  own  farm  and  $400  in  money.  Bacon 
left  Wisconsin  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of 
IS.'iO,  and  after  stopping  six  months  near  South 
Bend.  hid.,  reached  Crawford  Co.,  Nov.  12.  IS.'iO, 
and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  which  he  pur- 
chased of  his  father-in-law.  who  bought  it  of 
John  Maxfield.    Bacon  has  resided  on  this  farm 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  which  at  the  pr»*s- 
ent  time  contains  11!<J  acres.    At  the  first,  the 
land  was  so  poor  that  Bacon  could  not  raise 
wheat  upon  it  for  two  years,  now  it  yields 
twenty-live  bushels  to  the  acre.    Since  I860, 
Bacon  has  paid  some  attention  to  raising 
thoroughbred  cattle.    His  first  purchases  were 
of  the  Durham  grades.    He  has  frequently  paid 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  head.  He 
introduced  into  Crawford  Co.,  in  March.  1876, 
the  first  Ayrshire  cows  ever  brought  to  the 
county,  and  for  several  years  he  has  been  breed- 
ing pure-blooded  Berkshire  pigs.    About  1862. 
Bacon  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  is 
possibly  the  largest  bee-keeper  in  the  county, 
having,  at  the  present  time,  eighty-six  hives. 
Most  of  these  are  Italian  bees.    Bacon  joined 
the  M.  K.  Church  when  about  16  years  of  age. 
und«r  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Adam  Poe,  a  son 
of  the  famous  Indian  fighter.    He  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  this  religious  denomination  until  he  re- 
turned from  Wisconsin,  when  he  united  with 
the  Christian  Advent  Church.  Bacon  was  an 
original  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Bucyrus,  organized  in  1863.  and  never  sold 
his  interest.  He  served  as  a  Director  in  this 
corporation  for  a  short  time  during  the  year 
1879.  During  the  war,  he  subscribed  some 
$500  at  different  times  to  assist  in  clearing 
Liberty  Township  from  the  draft  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  the  father  of  the  following  six 
children,  and  five  of  these  reside  with  their 
parents:  Samantha,  born  Jan.  21, 1846  ;  Wash- 
ington, born  Jan.  1,  1849  (deceased);  Gilbert 
G.,  born  Jan.  7. 1851  ;  Charles  W..  born  Oct.  4, 
1852  ;  Martha  Ellen,  born  Jan.  14,  1857,  and 
Elsie,  born  Jan.  12,  1866. 

CHARLES  C.  COBB,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  in  this  township  May  2,  1847  ;  he  is 
the  son  of  Elam  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Cobb. 
He  (Charles  C.)  was  married  in  December,  1877. 
to  Hannah  Heckard,  who  was  born  in  Williams 
Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1 856,  and  came  to  Crawford 
Co.  with  her  parents  in  1872.  Her  father  died 
in  March,  1872,  but  her  mother  still  survives, 
although  she  has  been  blind  for  about  ten 
years.  Mr.  Cobb  has  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres, 
which  belonged  to  his  father's  estate,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  left  to  him 
Ora  E.    (See  sketch 

ASA  COBB  (deceased),  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  his  fam- 
ily was  partially  reared,  but  subsequently 
moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Liberty  Township,  in  1823.  He  raised  twelve 
children  to  maturity,  viz.:  Asa,  Henry,  Elipba- 
let,  Dudley,  Elam,  Jedediah.  John,  William, 
Cyperion.  Alfred,  Sally  and  Mary  ;  three  of 
these — Eliphalet,  Elam  and  Jedediah — went  as 
sailors  on  the  lakes.  The  former  was  drowned 
many  years  ago  in  Lake  Erie,  when  their  craft 
was  blown  ashore  in  a  severe  storm.  Elam 
went  on  the  lakes  when  a  mere  youth,  and 
sailed  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  his  ex- 
perience was  much  varied.  He  was  captain  for 
fully  ten  years  of  his  sea-faring  life  and  bore  the 
hardships  as  well  as  enjoyed  the  pleasures  in- 
cident to  his  calling.  Among  the  perilous  in- 
cidents which  he  was  compelled  to  undergo, 
was  that  of  running  through  ice  in  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  which  became  too  heavy,  and 
forced  them  to  remain,  and  they  were  frozen  in 
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diah  also  arose  to  the  position  of  captain,  but 
finally  gave  up  sailing  and  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  died  long  since.  Elam  married  Nancy 
Brown,  March.  1842,  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio  :  the 
following  season,  Mr.  Cobb  left  the  lakes  and 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  came  to 
his  farm   in   Liberty  Township,  and  began 
« keeping  house "  in"  a  small  log  cabin,  and 
prospered  well.    They  reared  two  children— 
I 'rein  ilia  and  Charles  C  ;  the  former  is  now  the 
wife  of  Edwin  McDonald.   Mr.  Cobb  died  here 
in  May,  1864.  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  Charles  C.    Mrs.  Cobb  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Jan.  27,  1820,  and  moved  with 
her  parents  to  New  York,  but  she  returned  to 
Ohio  in  1834,  and  lived  near  Norwalk  when  she 
was  married.    Her  parents  both  died  in  New 
York.   Mrs.  Cobb  lived  here  in  her  widowhood 
until  March  10.  1876.  when  she  was  married  to 
Solomon  Benson.    He  (Mr.  Benson)  was  born 
in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6.  1821  ;  taw 
father,  Rufus  Benson,  and  family,  came  troui 
the  State  of  New  York  and  settled  m  this 
county  in  1834.    They  reared  a  faintly  of 
twelve  children,  two  of  whom  survive— Solo- 
mon and  Oris.    The  latter  resides  in  Iroquois 
i  Co.,  III.,  with  whom  their  mother  lives,  in  the 
i  80th  year  of  her  age.    Three  of  the  Benson 
urn.  They  have  one  child,    family  did  good  service  in  the  war  of  the  late 
of  Asa  Cobb's  family.)        rebellion  ;  Mason,  the  youngest  one.  servert 

three  years,  and  was  in  the  rebel  prison  at  Dan- 
ville, "Va.,  about  eight  months.    He  returned 
home  without,  a  scratch,  and.  subsequently, 
moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  met  a  tragic  end, 
by  accidentally  shootine  himself  while  handling 
his  gun  carelessly.    Another  brother.  Martin, 
met  with  a  similar  fate  in  Hardin  Co..  this 
State  ;  while  leaning  on  the  muzzle  of  his  gnn, 
the  stock,  resting  on  the  joist  of  a  building, 
slipped  off,  the  hammer,  striking  against  the 
timber,  discharged  the  gun  with  fatal  result. 
Mr.  Solomon  Benson  enlisted  October.  186$™ 
the  10th  0.  V.  C,  and  Bervcd  until  May,  18o5, 
when  he  returned  home  without  the  least  in- 
jur}-, except  having  his  shoulder  dislocated  by 
his' horse  falling  with  him.    He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Sell,  July,  1845  ;  they  nettled I  in 
Holmes  Township,  where  they  had  a  farm  of  b" 
acres.  They  reared  seven  children  to  maturity, 
viz.:    Ellen  (deceased),  Bvron,  Harriet  (wife  of 
John  Markley,  of  Henry'  Co.),  Ruth  (wife  of 
Josiah  Keplinger),  Laura  (wife  of  Frank  Mark- 
and  there  they  had  to  remain  all  winter.  Jedc-    ley),  Eugene  (deceased)  and  Oscar.    In  187a, 
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Mr.  Benson  and  his  first  wife  mutual!*  agreed 
to  separate,  and  u>  that  end  wen-  legally  di- 
vorced. Although  .Mr.  Benson  had  limited  op- 
portunity  for  procuring  an  education,  he  has 
read  considerable,  and  was  gifted  with  „  good 
memory,  which  enables  him  to  refer  to  dates 
and  inddentA  with  almost  remarkable  pre- 
cision. r 

K.  W.  COOPER,  farmer;    P    O  Sulphur 
Spring  ;  is  the  only  child  of  Klijah  and  Eliza- 
beth (hry)  (  ooper.  an. I  was  Uirn  in  Morrow  Co 
Ohio  April  1(1.  I85&    His  mother  was  a  daiurh- 
ter  of  John  II.  Fry.  and  was  a  native  of  th.s 
township    His  father  was  Wn  in  one  of  the 
more  eastern  counties  of  this  State     Ho  was 
of  English  ami  Irish  descent.  several  genera- 
tions hack.    His  principal  business  wan  farm 
ing,  although  he  learned  and  worked  some  at 
he  Umners  trade  when  young     In  August  of 
he  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  While 
hitching  up  his  team  on  his  own  premises,  t !•«-%- 
became  frightened,  ran  awav.  dragging  him 
along  considerable  distance,  and  he  sustained 
such  injury  that  he  expired  the  same  day.  At 
that  time.  K.  W.  was  a  mere  baby  of'  a  few 
months  old.  so  the    iH-reaved  widow  imme- 
diately returned  with  her  babe  to  her  father, 
where  she  ever  afterward  made  her  home  and 
reared  her  child.     As  soon  as  he  could  he 
began  to  assist  his  grandfather  on  the  farm. 
|>nd  has  applied  himself  diligently  to  farm- 
ing ever  since     From  the  time  he  was  16  1 
years  of  age.  he  Tanned  the  place  until  he 
was  .1.  at  which  time  hen-nted  the  farm  ;  and. 
when  he  began  farming  on  his  own  account,  he 
gave  immediate  and  due  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  stock,  which  is  so  fmpieittly 
overlooked  by  the  Is-ginner,  but  which  is  no  in 
considerable  adjunct  to  success,  when  judi- 
ciously, and  not  extnuagantly,  attended  to.  He 
has  a  herd  of  nine  short-horn" cattle  of  an  excel- 
lent breed,  which  compare  favorably  with  anv 
of  their  class  in  the  county,  which  is  fully  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  two  of  them  took  first 
prizes  and  two  second  prizes,  at  the  late  ( "rawford 
county  Fair.    Subsequent  to  his  grandfather  s 
death  (June.  1S77),  he  purchases!  the  farm— 
the  old  ■•  Fry  homestead  "—of  160  acres,  which 
)s  well  improved,  and  one  of  the  liest-watercd 
in  the  township.    He  owns  also  SO  acres  which 
belonged  to  his  mother,  his  farm  now  consist- 
ing of  240  acres.    He  united  his  fortunes  with 
Norah  V.  ('rich  on  Dec.  5,  1878.    She  was  l>orn 


in  Richland  Co  .  this  State.  April  15.  lSii8.  and 
came  to  Crawford  Co,  with  her  pan-nts  hi  the 
spring  of  ]  ««;<;.    They  have  one  child— Ralph 
K     and  an-  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
dOH.V  CHARLTON  (deceased);  was  a  na- 
tive of  Maryland,  ami  came  U>  Columbiana 
Co.  Ohio,    with    his    parents  when    he  was 
young    Then-  he  married  Elizabeth  Hoops, 
who  had  come  from   Pennsylvania  with  her 
parents.     Mr.  Charlton  worked  at  whatever 
odd  jobs  he  could  obtain  for  several  years  after 
he  was  married. and  then  concluded  to  move  to 
this  county  on  so  acres  of  Government  land 
which  his  father  had  entered,  and  which  he  pro- 
posed to  give  to  John     Acconlingly,  he,  wife 
and  two  children  started  with  an  ox  team  in 
the  spring  of  1  S2f>.  and  came  to  Liberty  Town- 
ship   They  had  ban!  times  to  get  along,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  had  only  2.">  cents  left  when  he  got 
here,  and  provisions  hard  to  get  even  for  money 
And  the  only  soun-e  of  revenue  open  to  them 
was  to  make  |»otash  of  the  wood  ashes  and  take 
it  with  their  ox  team  to  Mansfield  or  Sandusky 
City.    When  t  hey  had  some  corn.it  was  hard 
work  to  get  it  prepared,  as  mills  were  at  a  great 
distance  then  and  their  product  was  jxior.  He 
has  waited  his  turn  at  one  of  those  horse- power 
mills  two  days  and  a  night  at  a  time,  to  have 
two  or  three  bushels  of  corn  ground.  They 
would  raise  some  flax,  and  while  he  was  doing 
the  farm  work,  his  wife  would  manufacture  the 
flax  into  cloth  and  sell  it  to  get  what  little  gro- 
ceries they  needed,  besides  making  whatever 

the  family  wore.  They  had  ten  children, seven 
of  whom  grew  to  maturity— L.  \V..  Thomas, 
John  E..  Calvin,  Sarah.  Oliver  and  Kllis.  Mr. 
Charlton  died  in  advanced  years,  June.  1853, 
and  his  wife  laid  down  her  well-finished  task  on 
earth  in  June.  1866.  L.  \V.  worked  at  farming 
until  about  2.5  years  old,  then  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  which  he  followed  aliout  fifteen 
years.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Rel»ecca 
Hockcr;  she  died,  leaving  four  children,  three 
of  whom  are  living — Jonas,  Susanna  and  Eliza 
A.  His  second  marriage  was  with  Sarah 
Nickler.  by  whom  then-  an-  six  children,  viz.. 
Alice  M  .  "Charles.  David  M..  Rebecca.  John 
W.  and  Minnie  J.  Oliver  was  in  the  army  ; 
was  shot  through  the  right  heel,  necessitating 
amputation  of  the  foot,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died.  Thomas.  Calvin  and  Kli  are  in  Mich- 
igan. John  E  was  born  after  his  parents  came 
here  Dec.  18,  1830.    His  youth  was  spent  on 
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the  furni ;  he  had  poor  opportunities  for  getting 
an  education,  consequently  it  is  limited.  In 
July,  1852,  he  took  I  stock-horse  uud  started 
to  Iowa,  remaining  tlicre  until  late  in  the  (all. 
when  he  crossed  into  Illinois  and  there  put  up 
for  the  winter  with  a  farmer  in  Rock  Island  Co., 
working  for  his  own  and  his  horse's  board,  but 
before  the  winter  was  over  he  changed  his 
place,  and  then  got  $9  per  month  and  his  horse 
kept.    In  the  spriug.  he  sold  the  animal  and 
worked  for  the  purchaser  of  his  horse  that  sum- 
mer, and.  with  what  he  had  earned  and  the 
price  of  his  horse,  he  put  back  into  Iowa  and 
entered  160  acres  in  Warren  Co.    He  then  con- 
cluded to  return  to  Ohio,  having  secured  a  good 
piece  of  land,  all  prairie,  but  the  thought  struck 
him  that  it  was  not  complete  without  a  piece 
of  timber,  so  he  bargained  for  ten  acres  of  tim- 
ber-land and  went  to  work  to  pay  for  it,  and  in 
three  years  he  had  it  all  paid  and  $80  left,  and 
then  concluded  to  visit  his  folks  in  Ohio.  Soon 
after  he  got  here  his  mother  and  younger  bro- 
ther (Calvin)  sustained  serious  injury  by -a  run- 
away team,  and  they,  being  hurt,  insisted  that 
he  (John  E.),  should  stay  with  them  one  year 
and  help  them  with  the  farm,  to  which  he  as- 
sented.   Having  an  undivided  share  in  the 
homestead  for  which  he  could  find  no  purchaser, 
he  concluded  to,  buy  out  some  of  the  heirs  him- 
self and  stay  here  and  make  this  his  home.  So 
he  purchased  two  shares  for  $400  each,  and  some 
time  later  two  more  shares  at  $2,200  for  the 
two.  and  afterward  two  other  shares  for  the  sum 
of  $2,400.    He  now  owns  a  good  farm  here  of 
120  acres  with  good  buildings.    Hi«  Iowa  prop- 
erty  he  paid  no  attention  to  for  some  years,  fur- 
ther than  paying  the  taxes,  etc.,  and  his  clothes 
and  little  effects  which  he  had  at  the  place  he 
boarded  lay  there  for  years.    In  18G7,  he  sold 
his  Iowa  farm  for  $2,000,  which  cost  him  about 
$350.    He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura 
E.  Lones  (daughter  of  Joseph  Lones.  of  Holmes 
Township) :  she  was  bora  June  11,1834  in  this 
county.    They  have  three  children— Ellen  J 
Joseph  and  Wilher  J.    Mr.  Charlton  can  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he  set  out 
to  Iowa  with  almost   nothing,  and  feci  th  it 
his  industry  and  care  has  been  well  rewarded 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  this  world's  goods 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

AMOS  B.  CHARLTON,  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer,  was  born  in  this  township  Sept.  7,  1835. 


He  is  the  third  child  of  Michael  and  Anna 
(Mason)  Charlton.  Michael  Charlton  was  born 
in  Hagerstown.  Md.,  March  5,  1808  ;  his  par- 
ents were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Mcnscr) 
Charlton,  who.  with  ten  children,  moved 
from  Maryland  to  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1822.  Of  those  children  now  living  in  this 
State,  are  Michael,  Henry,  Joseph.  Daniel, 
Sarah,  Nancy  and  Elizabeth ;  Mary.  John  and 
Thomas  are  dead,  but  all  lived  to  mature  years. 
Michael  got  80  acres  from  his  father  in  1829, 
which  he  (the  father)  had  entered  some  time 
prior  to  1829,  and  which  is  the  same  SO  acres  I 
where  Mr.  Charlton  has  lived  ever  since.  He 
worked   one  summer,  then  returned  to  his 

I  father's,  and  married  Anna  Mason,  who  was 
boru  there  in  1810.    The  year  after  they  were 

t  married,  they  came  out  here  and  made  a  per- 
manent residence.  They  reared  eight  children 
—Mary,  Charles.  Amos  B.,  Elizabeth,  Jonas, 
Narcissa,  Ann  and  Alexander.  Charles  en- 
listed in  1801,  in  the  0.  V.  I.,  and  served  about 
four  months,  when  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  died  at  Grafton,  Va.  His  remains 
were  brought  home  and  interred  in  the  family 
burying-plaee.  When  Amos  B.  was  about  21 
years  of  age.  he  went  three  terms  to  the  pri- 
mary department  in  Oberlin  College.  Aug.  12, 
1801.  he  enlisted  iu  the  Union  army;  was  i 
mustered  into  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 

I  Co.  C,  49th  O.  V.  L,  and  was  in  the  Army  of 

|  the  Cumberland  under  Gen.  Buell.and.  when  he 
had  served  about  eight  months,  he  was  stricken 
down  with  typhoid  fever  and  lay  in  a  hospital 
at  Louisville,  Ky„  for  several  weeks,  then  re- 
ported for  duty,  rejoined  the  regiment  and  im- 

i  mediately  took  a  relapse,  and,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  resign.    He  returned  to  his  father, 

i  ami  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  health,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
dealing.  In  the  spring  of  1803,  be  came  to 
his  farm,  on  which  his  brother-in-law,  J.  H. 
Wert,  was  living,  and  made  his  home  with  him. 
April  9.  1809,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
M.  E.  Hoppel.  They  have  four  children,  viz., 
Virgil  H.,  Ary  B.,  Michael  Z.  and  Annie.  He 
owns  1714;  acres  of  good  land,  and  much  of 
his  time  at  present  is  occupied  in  the  stock 
trade.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  845.  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton was  lMjrn  in  Northampton  Co.,  1'eun.,  Oct. 
23,  1849.  and  came  here  with  her  parents  when 
quite  young. 
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JOHN  PR  ALL  (deeoasH) ;  liorn  in  Dauphin 
Po..  Pcnn.  Pec  IS.  |H09  ■  he  was  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Kfaabeth(Henshew)Crall.  who  were  native* 
of  Pennsylvania.  When young.  .Mr  (Vail  worked 
at  Hi.-  millwright  trade,  until  he  was  married, 
which  event  oocnrred  April  16,  IK1S,  with 
Elizabeth  Raysor.  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna 
(Fackler)  Raysor     Mrs.  ("rail  was  burn  Keb. 
10.  1817.  in  the  same  couutv  an  her  husl.and. 
After  their  marriage  they  livwl  with  his  fathers 
family  one  year,  when  they  moved  to  the  farm 
or  her  father;  when- they  remained  nine  years ; 
he  gave  them  money  to  purchase  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Prall  s  parents  who  wen-  about  to  s,.|l  and 
move  to  the  West.    The  ('rail  family  moved  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  this  county,  and* the  Hatter 
ing  accounts  sent  hack  by  them  of  this  country 
induced  John  ('rail  to  move  here,  accordingly, 
he.  with  wife  and  five  children,  left  llarrishurg 
in  a  two  horse  wagon  in  April,  and  arrived  in 
(  rawfr.pl  County,  in  June,  1852;  thoy  pur 
chased  the  Samuel  Foster  place,  where  their 
son  Klias  liven.    They  wen-  parents  of  twelve 
children,  three  of  whom  died  j„  Pennsylvania 
in  childhood,  and  two  died  in  childhood  after 
they  came  here.    Those  living  an-  John,  who 
resides  at  Milan  ,  Klizabeth.  now  Mrs.  K.  M. 
Moore;  William.  Klias.  Oliver  and  Susie  n-side 
with  their  mother.    David  enlisted  in  August. 
18(d.  m  Company  C.  101st  O  V.  I  .  and  st 
through  the  war  until  captured  by  the  rein 


In  1*72.  he  began  teaching  school  in  Sandusky 
Township,  this  county,  and  taught  three  winter 
terms.  The  second  term  was  a  school  at  State 
Line,  and  the  thinl  was  in  his  own  district. 
On  Sept.  24.  1*74.  he  united  his  fortunes  with 
Lovina  Spahr — daughter  of  (Jeo.  A.  and  Cath- 
arine (Cover)  Sjmhr.  who  came  from  Columbia 
Co..  Pcnn..  and  settled  in  this  county  upward 
of  forty  years  ago  Mrs  (/rail  was  Itorn  in 
this  county.  Nov.  8,  1852.  They  have  one 
child,  Eva  L,  iN»rn  Oct  14,  1877;  they  reside 
when-  Mr.  ('rail's  parents  Itought  ami  settled, 
when  they  came  lure  in  1852  They  own  75 
acres  of  well  -improved  land,  and  reside  in  the 
substantial  brick  residence  which  was  built  on 
tin-  premises  over  II  years  ago. 

BKNRY  P.  COOPKR,  farmer;    I*  ()  Sul- 
phur Springs,   was  born  in   Coshocton  Co.. 
Ohio,  July  I.  1817.    His  father.  Noah,  and  his 
mother.  Martha  (CarjK-nter)  Cooper,  were  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  to 
man  and  woman's  estate  ;  were  married  then-  ; 
and  subsequently  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled 
in  Coshocton,  being  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  that  county.    They  were  the  parents  of  sev- 
eral children,  but  all  died  in  early  childhood, 
except  Henry  C.  and  one  sister  who  lived  to 
maturity      When  these  children  were  cpiite 
young   i  Henry   C  ,  about  2  years  old)  their 
father  died,  and  being  but  a  few  years  in  the 
new  settlement,  the  widow  and  orphans  were 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  ami  sent  to  Danville    as  yet  but  poorly  provided  for.     But  in  the 
Inson.  when-  he  died'  May  21.  |s»;i.  thus    lapse  of  time,  Mrs.  Cooper  married  one  John 
terminating  his  sufferings  in  the  rebel  prison.     Robinson,  who  was  himself  a  widower  with  a 
which  he  had  withstood  from  the  preceding    family  ;  and  in  due  time  two  children  were 
■'eptember.    Mr.  John  Crall  was  called  from    born  of  this  union.    Mr.  Robinson  having  on- 
his  earthly  scenes  Nov.  25,  1S79.    He  and  Mrs.    ceived  the  idea  that  it  would  he  to  the  advan 
Prall  had  been  memlK-rsof  the  Pniteil  Hrethren    tage  of  all  to  push  further  West  into  the 
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serve*  I 


shortly 
Raysor, 


liter 

was 


:hcir  marriage  ;  her 
a  minister  of  that 


Phureh  sinct 
father.  John 
persuasion. 

KLIAS  CRALL.  farmer;  P.O.  Rucvrus ;  is 
the  son  of  John  and  Klizabeth  (Ravso'r)  Crall; 
be  was  Wri  Oct.  9.  1850,  in  Dauphin  Po., 
Penn..  and  is  one  of  the  live  children  who  came 
here  with  his  parents  in  1852;  his  early  iifc 
was  spent  tin  the  farm  and  attending  school. 
In  1870.  he  began  his  studies  at  Obcrlin  Col- 
lege, but.  ere  two  months  had  elapsed  he  was 
taken  down  sick,  and  had  to  retire  from  the 
college.  The  following  year  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  Republic,  but, 'as  at  Oberlin.  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  on  account  of  failing  health. 


sparsely  settled  frontier,  where  more  and  better 
agricultural  land  could  bo  easily  secured.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  disjHised  of  their  effects  in  Co- 
shocton County,  and  set  out  for  Crawford  Coun- 
ty ;  ami  arrived  here  in  the  year  1827.  They 
located  where  Chat  Held  now  stands  ;  and  there 
Mr.  Robinson  purchased,  of  second  hands.  30(1 
acres.  Here  they  were  getting  along  nicely, 
everything  seeming  to  pros|>or.  and  the  famiiy 
enjoyed  their  new  home  without  many  neigh- 
boj\s  for  several  years  ;  when  that  grim  mon- 
ster, death,  assailed  the  family  once  more; 
this  time  biking  from  their  circle  the  fond  wife 
and  mother  At  this  time  our  subject  (Henry 
C.  Cooper)  was  only  about  17  years  old  ;  and 
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he  then  liegan  to  work  out  by  the  month.  He 
made  his  home  with  one  Luke  Hol  land,  in  Lib- 
erty Township,  and  with  him  he  hired  at  $7 
per  month  for  some  time  :  and  while  he  worked 
at  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  he  made  a  tempo- 
rary home  at  Dorland's  for  about  four  years, 
occasionally  working  for  him  also  when  he  re- 
quired his  services.  In  the  course  of  time  Mr. 
Dorland  became  tired  of  his  location,  and  pro- 
posed to  sell  out ;  Mr.  Cooper,  being  industrious 
and  of  a  very  economical  turn,  had  savc<l  Ins 
earnings  closely,  and  with  what  funds  he  could 
raise,  purchased  the  -  Dorland  "  farm  in  1  S3l». 
Being  yet  single,  he  preferred  to  rent  the  farm 
rather  than  endeavor  to  carry  on  the  business 
without  a  housekeeper,  so  he  rented  it  to  differ- 
ent parties  for  two  years  ;  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  rented  it  to  James  Robinson — 
a  son  of  his  step-father,  by  his  first  wife,  and 
who  was  then  married  to  Mr.  Cooper's  sister  ; 
with  his  brother-in-law  he  lived  and  worked  six 
years.    In  the  meantime.  John  Robinson,  his 
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step-father,  had  sold  out.  and  moved  to  the 
State  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Cooper  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaret  Davidson  on  Jan.  28. 
1847.    She  was  born  in  Knox  Co..  Ohio,  March 
20,  1828.  and  came  here  with  her  parents,  who 
settled  in  Chatlleld  Township  in  1830.  Her 
father's  name  was  Richard,  and  her  mother's 
Rebecca  (Hill)  Davidson,  the  former  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  live  children  living — 
Atpiilla,  now  Mrs.  Oerrard  Teel ;  Martha  A., 
Mary  J..  John  H.  and  Ida  B.    Josephine  is  ' 
dead.    He  owns  70  aeres  of  good  laud  where  , 
he  first  purchased,  which  is  the  farm  where  | 
he  was  hired  to  work  for  $7  per  month  when  1 
about  17  years  of  age.    He  has  held  the  office 
of  Constable  for  several  vears  in  this  township. 

SIMON   CRALL,  farmer;   P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  liorn  June  2,  1808,  in  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pcnn.    He  is  the  eldest  of  six  children,  and 
had  little  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  as  he 
would  have  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  go  to 
school  alternate  weeks  with  his  brothers,  for  a 
few  months  only  in  the  winter  season,  for  they 
were  all  kept  steadily  at  work  through  the  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  they  were  ablo  to  do  anything. 
In  February,  1830.  lie  married  Elizabeth  Becker^ 
and  lived  on  his  father's  place  one  year  after  he 
was  married.    He  then  moved  to  his  fathcr-in 
law's  place,  where  they  lived  one  year,  after 
which  they  rented  a  farm  in  that  vicinity,  on 


which  thev  lived  eleven  years.    In  1845.  they 
sold  out  in  Pennsylvania,  and  started  with  a 
four-horse  team,  besides  a  carriage  for  the  wife 
and  five  children,  for  Ohio.    They  located  in 
Richland  Co.,  near  Shelby,  but  stayed  there 
only  about  a  year,  when  they  moved  again,  and 
that  time  settled  in  Liberty  Township,  Crawford 
Co.    Here  he  purchased  120  acres  of  land,  and 
set  about  improving  it.    Since  then  he  has  pur- 
chased at  various  times,  until  he  owned  590 
acres  ;  but  has  since  sold  and  given  his  chil- 
dren, in  value,  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  Mrs. 
Crall  was  born  in  the  same  county  as  her  hus- 
band, and.  after  many  years  of  useful  toil,  the 
fond  mother  was  taken  from  her  family  by  death, 
Aug.  10. 1855,  leaving  six  of  her  nine  children- 
Jacob,  Elizabeth  (deceased),  Henry  (deceased), 
Annie.  Samuel,  Marv  A.,  John.  Emos  and  Da- 
vid.   Mr.  Crall  married  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
MeCinnis.  in  May.  1858.  and  sustained  the  loss 
of  his  second  partner.  April  1 1 . 1 875.    His  third 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  Fannie  Kider, 
Widow  Of  the  late  John  Ostander.    His  family 
were  all  the  children  of  his  first  wife.    Jacob  is 
livimr  in  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. ;  Annie  was  mar- 
ried to  Daniel  Keller,  and.  in  18(50,  when  about 
fourteen  months  married,  she  died  of  tnat  ter- 
rible disease,  milk-sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing  in  some  sections  of  this  county. 
Samuel  enlisted  in  1802,  ami  served  three  years 
in  the  late  rebellion.    He  was  once  taken  pris- 
oner, and  spent  several  months  in  Libby  Prison ; 
thence  brought  to  Annajwlis,  Md„  where  he 
was  released,  and  got  leave  to  come  home.  H<j 
and  two  others  started  from  there  on  foot,  and 
walked  to  his  father's,  in  this  township,  in  about 
three  weeks.    He  now  iTsides  in  Eaton  Co., 
Mich.    Marv  A.  is  now  Mrs.  Ebcuc/.cr  Istone, 
of  Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  John  lives  in  Wyandot 
Co..  this  State,    Emos  had  been  residing  m 
Michigan,  but  is  now  in  Shelby,  this  >^tc- 
David  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  rcsiduig 
here.    He  has  a  "good  farm,  principally  given 
him  bv  his  father.    He  was  born  in  this  county 
Feb.  23,  1848,  and  spent  his  youth  like  the 
generality  of  young  men  who  are  reared  to  farm- 
ing.   111*1870.  he  went  to  Seneca  Co.  to  work 
a  farm  of  his  father's.    There  he  fortunately 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fannie  Snyder,  who, 
on  Oct.  24.  1872,  became  his  bride.    They  re- 
mained there  one  vcar  afterward.    He  then, 
with  his  wife,  returned  to  Crawford  Co.,  and 
rented  the  farm  where  he  now  lives;  and, 
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shortly  afterward,  with  his  father  s  assistance, 
he  purchased  it  Mrs.  David  ('rail  was  horn 
in  Seneca  Co.,  in  November.  I 852.  Thev  have 
three  children— Nine  M..  ElizaU-th  M.  and  Eltie 
J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crall  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  Mr.  Simon  Crall 
has  been  n  member  of  the  same  church  for  over 
thiftT-nine  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  robust, 
quick  on  foot  and  healthy  men  to  lie  found,  con  - 
sidering  his  advanced  age  and  weight,  which  is 
upward  of  200  pounds,  although  he  in  of  low 
stature. 

DR.  M.  M.  CARROTHERS,  physician.  Sul- 
phur Springs;  was  born  in  Vernon  Township, 
this  county.  Feb  Hi.  1S45  ;  is  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  and,  like  most  young  men  who 
are  brought  up  to  farm-life,  bis' time  was  occu- 
pied between  the  duties  of  the  farm  ami  attend- 
ing school  ;  but  he  showed  a  decided  taste  for 
the  latter,  and  a  desire  for  general  knowledge, 
which  has  Imhui  duly  gratified  In  May,  18<>4. 
he  enlisted  in  the  HKkl  ().  N  ti.,  and  served 
until  the  following  September,  that  time  being 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment.  He 
then  returned  home,  and  in  the  following  No- 
vember he  lH>gan  teaching  school,  and  taught 
five  winters,  living  at  his  father's  ami  helping 
on  the  farm  in  the  summer  months.  When 
about  23  years  of  age  he  Iwgan  the  study  of 
medicine  with  I>r.  A.  K.  Jeuner,  of  Crestline  ; 
he  studied  there  three  years,  including  two 
terms  of  lectures — first,  at  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  of  Cincinnati  ;  second  term  of  lectures 
was  at  the  University  of  Wooster.  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  graduated' in  February.  1ST-'.  That 
same  spring,  he  came  to  this  village  and  l>egan 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  favored 
with  a  patronage  beyond  the  most  sauguine  ex- 
pectations; his  medical  skill  is  daily  growing 
in  favor.  He  is  a  young  man,  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, and  not  given  to  any  display,  but 
understand*  thoroughly  his  profession,  as  his 
success  attests.  He  owns  a  valuable  property 
in  the  village,  and  the  onlv  two-story  brick  res 
idence  there  at  this  writing,  and  is  otherwise 
well  prepared,  financially,  to  enjoy  life.  On 
July.  1*72,  he  united  his  fortunes' with  Mary 
Wert ;  she  was  born  in  Sandusky  Township, 
this  county.  Jau.  7.  1840.  They  have  three 
children    'Carrie  M..  Kva  K.  and  John  R. 

NATHAN  COOPER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucv- 
ni8  ;  was  born  in  this  county,  near  Cralion. 
April  4.  1831.    He  worked  on  his  father's  farm 


until  he  was  married,  which  event  occurred 
Feb.  28.  185b,  with  Catharine  Crider;  they 
have  five  children— Marv  L.,  Eliza  A..  Laura 
B ,  Daniel  ami  Sarah  E.    Mrs.  Cooper  was  born 
Aug.  14.  1831,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to 
this  county  with   her  parents  when  about  6 
years  old.    Mr.  Cooper  rented  farms  for  a  nam- 
i>er  of  years  after  he  was  married,  and,  on  Oct 
25.  ISbS.  they  moved  to  the  farm  of  100  acres, 
which  they  own  ;  is  well  improved,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  the  l>est  of  water  privileges,  as  it  is 
situated  on  the  Sandusky  River.    It  is  one  of 
the  first  settled  farms  of  Crawford  Co.,  and  was 
entered  by  one  Daniel  McMichael,  who  im- 
proved and  built  a  mill,  and  planted  some  apple 
trees,  one  of  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  its  trunk  is,  by  actual  measure- 
ment HUM  feet  eight  inchr*  in  circumference 
four  ami  a  half  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
[t  is  tearing  well  a  good  grade  of  ungrafted 
fruit.     The  father  of  our  subject  (Edward 
Cooper)  was  born  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.  March 
22,  1810  ;  his  father's  name  was  (leorge  Cooper, 
and  his  mothers  maiden  name  Mary  Wood, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  latter  came 
to  Belmont  Co.  with  her  |»arents  when  young  ; 
she  was  in  the  block-house  at  Wellsville  at  the 
time  of  the  infamous  massacre  of  the  Riley 
family  by  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  in  1812. 
Edward  Cooper's  father  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  six  small  children  ;  she  married  one  Dis- 
bury  Johnson,  who  was  himself  a  widower  with 
an  equal  number  of  children,  as  his  second 
wife  j  by  this  union  six  other  children  were 
l>orn— in  all.  eighteen  children  in  one  family. 
Thus  came  the  above-mentioned  family  to  this 
vicinity.     The  said   Johnson,  with  the  six 
Cooper  and  eleven  of  his  own  children  (his  eld- 
est daughter,  having  married, did  not  come),  set 
OQt  for  Crawford  Co.  with  a  four-horse  team, 
driving  some  cattle  and  hogs  ;  and,  of  all  the 
herd,  an  old  sow  was  complimented  as  being  the 
U'st  leader  through  the  woods,  consequently, 
she  was  assigned  the  duty  of  earn  ing  the  bell. 
They  arrived  where  <  lalion  is  now  located  on 
Oct  15,  1821.    Johnson  died  at  Gal  ion.  some 
time  ago,  in  his  104th  year.    Edward  Cooper 
worked  on  the  farm  until  he  had  attained  his 
majority.    He  has  been  married  three  times  ; 
first,  to  Eliza  Burwell.  June  8,  1828  ;  they  had 
eight  children— Sully  A.,  Nathan.  Margaret 
Louisa.  John.  William.  Artemon  and  Mary.  He 
is  quite  a  genius,  as  he  is  •ompetent  to  make  a 
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bucket,  boot,  barrel,  or  frame  a  building  ;  and 
many  of  the  pioneer  youth  are  indebted  to  his 
musical  talent  for  their  early  training.  Dec. 
13,  1805,  his  first  wife  died;  he  then  married 
the  widow  of  J.  H.  Smalley,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Man-  Walter ;  by  her  he  had  three 
children— Franklin.  Eddie  and  Mary  ;  second 
wife  died  Nov.  11,  1874.  His  third  wife  was 
Catharine  Bresler  ;  there  are  no  children  by 
this  union. 

JOHN  ESS  10,  deceased.     Mr.  Essig  was 
born  in  Wurteinberg,  Germany,  February  14, 
1798,  anil  while  yet  young  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  United  States.    Accordingly  he 
left  his  native  place  and  arrived  at  Hagcrs- 
town,  Maryland,  in  1817.    Here  he  settled  and  I 
worked  at  his  trade,  dyeing,  which  art  he  had 
learned  in  the  old  country,  and  at  which  he 
seemed  to  prosper  in  Hagerstown.    But.  still 
restless  and  desiring  to  procure  some  land,  he 
and  his  young  wife — who  were  made  one  in 
Maryland — set  out  for  the  West  and  arrived 
in  this  county  in  1832.    They  entered  eighty 
acres  on  the  Sandusky  River  and  purchased 
eighty   acres    more    adjoining.      They  had 
scarcely  begun  to  feci  themselves  in  their  own 
home  in  the  new  country  when  death  ruthlessly 
snatched  from  his  side  the  loving  young  wife, 
ne  married  a  second  wife  some  years  after  the 
death  of  the  first ;  she  was  Mary  E.  Gerhard, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1839.    By  this  union  there  were 
born  six  children,  three  of  whom  lived  to  ma- 
turity, viz.:  Carolina,  who  died  in  March.  1873; 
Louisa,  who  was  married  to  Phillip  Haer  (she 
dipd  March.  1872,  leaving  one  child),  and  Marv 
E.,  now  Mrs.  C.  L.  Meinzer,  who  resides  on  the 
old  homestead.    Her  husband,  C.  L.  Meinzer. 
was  born  in  Baden.  Germany,  Feb.  17,  1846, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
18G7.     He  located   in  Cleveland,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  of  blackamithing  for  sev- 
eral months,  thence  to  I'pper  Sandusky,  and 
went  into  the  country,  where  he  worked  about 
four  months  ;  he  then  returned  to  town  (Tipper 
Sandusky)  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  some 
time,  and  in  1871  came  to  Bucyrus  and  worked 
there  three  months  at  his  trade;  thence  to 
West  Liberty,  where  he  worked  until  1873. 
On  Dec.  26,  1872,  he  married  Mary  E.  Essig. 
He  then  went  to  Crestline,  whero  he  pursued 
his  trade  nine  months.    At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  moved  to  bis  father-in-law's  place, 


where  he  has  been  farming  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Meinzer  was  born  on  the  place  where  they  live 
Feb.  12,  1850.  They  have  five  children  living, 
viz.,  Rosey  A.,  John  C.  L,  Louisa.  August  II. 
and  a  babe.  Mr.  Essig  owned  at  his  decease, 
274-}  acres,  besides  valuable  property  in  Gabon, 
which  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Meinzer  and  her  sister 
heir — Haer. 

J.  II.  FRY,  deceased  ;  was  born  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  Nov.  14,  1791.  | 
His  passport  to  this  country  bears  date  March 
11,  1817;  he  landed  at  New  York,  and  went 
thence  to  Chambersburg,  Penu.,  where  he  re- 
sided several  years,  when  he  resolved  to  come 
to  the  West,  and  in  1824  he  came  to  Crawford 
Co.,  entering  160  acres  of  Government  land, 
west  of  where  the  village  of  Annapolis  is 
located.    In  January.  1827.  he  married  Catha- 
rine—daughter of  Thomas  Williamson,  and  in 
1833  they  sold  out,  but  purchased  160  acres 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  where  the  village  is 
located,  of  one  Matthias  Markley;  this  location 
Mr.  Fry  made  his  home  until  he  was  called 
hence  by  the  messenger  of  death.    They  were 
quite  prosperous  in  their  farming  pursuits,  and 
were  also  blessed  with  a  family  of  ton  children 
— Henry,  Elizabeth.  Catharine,  Thomas,  Alfred, 
Hannah.  John.  Sarah,  Joshua  and  Francis,  all  of 
whom  are  living  except  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Fry  was 
born  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Penn.,  October,  lS09,aud 
came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  with  her  fathers 
family,  in  1826:  they  located  on  the  Broken 
Sword,  in  Liberty  Township,  but  in  1829  they 
moved  to  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  with  seven  of 
their  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
There  Mrs.  Fry's  mother,  Mrs.  Williamson, 
died.  and.  after  "the  death  of  his  wife,  Thomas 
Williamson  went,  with  others,  to  California, 
and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1846.  While  they 
resided  here,  their  daughter  Folly  was  married 
to  Jacob  Whetstone ;  she  and  Mrs.  Fry  being 
the  only  members  of  the  Williamson  family  to 
remain  here.    For  years  Mr.  Fry  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  on  March 
11, 1875,  he  received  the  summons  to  enter  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  higher  and  better  life. 
His  widow  still  survives,  and  although  her  72d 
year  is  rapidly  approaching,  she  is  as  quick,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  and  as  ambitious  as 
many  who  have  scarcely  passed  eighteen  Bum- 
mers.   Her  memory  is  replete  with  incidonls 
of  pioneer  life,  when  this  district  was  almost  an 
I  unbroken  forest,  and  when  neighbors,  though 
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far  apart  as  to  Lotion,  were  as  one  in  feeling 
antl  sociability. 

A LFKKD  FK V.  merchant  ami  Postmaster. 
Sulphur  Spring     was   U,™   near  Sulphur 
Spring,  this  county,  Feb.  7.  I  s::r»     He  is  the 
hou  of  .1.  It.  and  Catharine  (Williamson)  Fry. 
whose  sketch  is  in  this  work.    Being  among 
the  pioneer  settlers,  his  school  advantages  were 
very  limited  for  those  in  the  country  who  were 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  carve  out  a  habitation 
in  the  woods.    Mr  Fry  got  but  the  ordinary 
course  in  the  common  -<  hools  ;  hut.  being  nat- 
urally apt  to  learn,  he  made  more  ..(  his  oppor- 
tunities  than  most  U.ys  do.  He  sjient  the  sum- 
mers of  |«5»;  -id.)  ]<,;  j„  ,|K.  ivimarv  Depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  <\ »l  lege.    A 1 1  hough  he  ret  u  run  I 
to  work  on  the  farm,  he  improved  his  leisure 
moments  until  in  the  end  he  acquired  a  prac- 
tical business  education.    He  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  May.  1861.  in  Co.  C.  Slh 
O.  V.   [.     At   the  battle' of  Winchester.  V» 


the  (Inn  name  of  Fry  &  Keller  ;  subsequently, 
he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  stock  to  Isaac 
Klopfenstein.  and  still  retained  the  building, 
which  is  equivalent  to  one-third  interest  in  the 
business,  the  (inn  name  l>eing  Klopfenstein  & 
Co,    Mr  Fry  received  the  appointment  of  I'ost- 
master  in  1        which  position  he  has  held  ever 
since     In  I  872.  he  was  elected  Township  Treas- 
urer.   He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura 
C.  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Marie  Gillespie. 
Sept.  Iii,  1*7|     They  have  two  children — Kd- 
gar  and  a  babe.    Mrs.  Fry  was  l>orn  in  Bucy- 
ruaOct  8.  1843.    Her  father.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
came  here  from  Pennsylvania.    He  was  twice 
married  ;   his  first  wife  died  in   Bucyrus  in 
18-15.  leaving  two  children  -  Laura  C.  and 
Charles.    He  afterward  moved  U>  Paulding 
Co..  but  finally  returned  to  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  diisl  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fry. 
July  31.  1880. 

JOHN  H.  FBY.  hardware  merchant.  Sulphur 


March  22.  !S.i2.  he  received  a  serious  wound  ;  •  Spring;  was  bom  Dec.  28.  1839.  in  Chatfield 
an  ounce  bull  entered  the  side  of  his  right 
thigh,  immediately  below  the  hip  joint,  passim; 
through  l»oth  thighs  and  lodging  near  the  outer 
surface  of  the  let!  thigh     As  a  souvenir  from 
the  confederacy,  he  has  carefully  laid  the  mis- 
sile aside.    He  lay  in  the  hospital  at  Winches 
ter  s"ven  weeks,  and  then  got  a  furlough,  but 
had  l)een  home  only  a  few  days  when  inflam- 
matory rheumatism'  set  In.    When  convales- 
cent, he  joined  the  regiment,  in  Septemlter  of 
the  same  year,  at  Alexandria,  and  served  until 
November,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account 
of  physical  disability,  which  was  brought  on 
by  the  severity  of  his  wound.     He  came  back 
to  his  father's,  and  took  a  tour  of  several 
months  through  the  Western  States     When  he 
arrived  again  at  home,  he  accepted  a  cl,  rkship 
with  Jay  *  Biddle  of  Sulphur  Springs,  which 
lasted  one  year.    With  a  view  of  improving  his 
commercial  education,  he  entered  college  at 
Pittsburgh.  Penn  .  attending  the  winter  terms 
of  18(14  and  1805.  and  the  following  spring  he 
built  a  business-room  at  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
put  in  a  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and 
opened  in  trade  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
October,  I860,  where  he  has  been  ever  since, 
with  several  changes  in  the  firm.    John  Cuiss. 
Jr..  bought  an  interest  in  April.  1807.  with  Mr. 
Fry.  which  partnership  continued  until  1870, 
when  Ouiss  sold  out  to  C.  A.  Keller,  with 
whom  he  conducted  business  one  year,  under 


Township.  Crawford  Co     His  father,  John  Fry. 
was  born  in  Switzerland  Dec.  17.  1799.  and  em- 
igrated to  the  Cnited  States  in  1834.    He  came 
direct  to  Ohio,  and  worked  four  years  for  his 
brother.  J.  H.,  in  this  county,  who  had  l>een 
here  several  years  previous.    In  1838,  he  mar- 
ried Hachel  Helm,  who  was  a  native  of  Somer- 
set Co  .  Penn.,  ami  came  to  Liberty  Township 
with  her  fathers  family  about  the  year  1825. 
They  reared  three  children— John  II..  Susanna 
(now  Mrs.  John  Guiss),  and  Lorene  (who  mar- 
ried William  Guiss.  and  who  are  l>oth  deceased). 
John  H..  being  the  eldest  and  only  l>oy  in  the 
family,  was  compelled  to  apply  himseir  steadily 
to  the  farm,  and  therefore  had  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  educational  exercises,  and  having  but 
|Kx»r  schools,  at  best  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
was  reared,  made  it  so  much  the  worse.  The 
bulk  of  his  schooling  was  one  term,  which  he 
attended  in  Liljerty  Township  with  one  Will- 
iams, whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  good. 
He  then  resumed  work  on  the  farm  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  continued  until  he  was  28  years 
of  age.  when,  on  Nov.  1,  1870,  he  united  his 
fortunes  with  Julia  Warner,  who  was  l>orn  in 
Vernon  Township,  this  county,  June  15,  1841. 
They  have  four  children  living — Itilie  K„  Daisy 
D.,  Cora  and  Five  A.;  and  one  deceased — Wil-  I 
lie  J.    He  continued  to  work  on  hia  father's 
farm  for  about  one  year  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, and.  in  1 868,  he  purchased  a  haif  interest  in 
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the  hardware  store  of  Henry  Fry,  in  this  village,     were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  but  moved  with 
For  about  five  years  they  d"id  business  together    their  family  of  seven  children  to  Frederick  Co., 
under  the  Ann  name  of  H.  Fry  &  Co..  when,  iu    Md.,  and  during  their  residence  there  which  was 
1873,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  bought  the  re-    only  about  a  year,  their  eighth  child,  Reuben  was 
maining  half  interest  of  H.  Fry,  and.  since    born.    The  family  all  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
then,  has  been  doing  a  very  prosperous  business    again  and  located  in  Adams  Co..  where  our  sub- 
in  his  own  name.    He  carries  a  very  good  and    ject  spent  the  early  part  of  his  youth.   W  hen 
large  assortment  of  everything  in  his  line,  both    about  15  years  of  age,  he  began  to  learn  the  | 
shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  such  as  is  seldom    milling  business  in  Franklin  Co,  and  after  serv- 
equaled  in  much  larger  towns — a  minimum  es-    ing  his  apprenticeship  he  spent  several  years 
timate  of  which  would  no  doubt  be  about    there  at  his  trade.     He  moved  from  Penn- 
$4,000  in  value.    His  well-deserved  patronage    sylvauia  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Stark  Co.  in 
is  daily  increasing,  as  he  has  in  his  line  all  that    1837,  where  he  found  read}-  employment  at  his 
is  required  in  any  farming  community,  and  his    profession.    On  May  9,  1839.  he  united  his  for- 
patrous  show  their  appreciation  of  honorable    tunes  with  those  of  Catharine  Correll ;  and,  in 
dealing  by  increased  patronage  and  confidence.    September,  1842,  they  moved  to  Crawford  Co. 

FRANCIS  FRY,  farmer;    P.  0.  Sulphur    and  located  on  and  purchased  72  acres  of  the 
Springs  ;  is  the  youngest  of  the  family  of  John    farm  where  Mrs.  Flohr  resides  ;  afterward  pur- 
H.  and  Catharine  (Williamson)  Fry,  and  was    chased  25  acres  more,  making  in  all  97  acres  of 
born  near  the  village  of  Annapolis,  May  13,    well-improved  land,  with  good  buildings,  where 
1818.    He  remained  at  home  until  neariy  22     Mrs.  Flohr  is  passing  her  advanced  years  in  the 
years  old.  and  received  a  good  common-school  -enjoyment  of  all  the  temporal  blessings  need- 
education.    He  united  his  fortunes  with  those    ful.    She  was  born  in  Adams  Co..  Penn.,  Aug 
of  Jennie,  daughter  of  Lewis  Perse,  on  Oct.  27.    20.  1818  :  her  father.  John,  ami  her  mother,  Klt- 
1889.    She  was  bom  in  this  township  April  26,    zabeth  (Linne)  Correll,  were  both  natives  of 
1847.    When  she  was  quite  young,  her  mother    Maryland,  and  were  married  there,  but  subse- 
died.  and  she  was  reared  by  Charles  Perse,  her    quently  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  thence  to 
father  s  brother.    They  have  five  children —    Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1834^    Mrs.  Flohr  was  the 
Charlie  F.,  Myrtic  C,  Maudie  0..  Laura  J.  and    fourth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  and  isher- 
Katic.    Mr.  Fry  owns  80  acres  of  well-improved    self  the  mother  of  eleven,  seven  of  whom  arc 
land  in  a  beautiful  location,  to  which  he  moved    living,  viz.,  Malinda,  Oliver.  Aaron,  Carolina, 
iu  November.  1870.    They  are  members  of  the    Madison,  Jefferson  and  Franklin  ;  three  died  in 
Lutheran  Church.    Mr.  Fry  is  a  member  of  the    childhood.    John  and  Oliver  enlisted  in  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  845.         late  'rebellion  on  Aug.  19.  18*52,  in  Co.  C,  101st 
GEORGS  FACKLER,  fanner;  P.O.  Bucy     0.  V.  I.    They  passed  along  safely  until  the 
rus  j  was  bom  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  April  11,    20th  of  September,  1863,  the  second  day  of  the 
1835.    His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,    conflict  at  Chickamauga,  where,  it  is  believed, 
but  after  he  was  of  age  he  traveled  around    John  fell,  like  so  many  of  his  noble  comrades, 
considerably,  and,  in  1868,  located  in  Erie  Co.,    as  that  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  him  while  par- 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  for  several  years.    He    tieipating   in   that    fatal   engagement  And 
married  Hannah  Bever.  in  1869.    She  was  born    although  no  sculptor's  art  decorates  or  even 
in  Crawford  Co.  May  4,  1845.    Tin  y  have  two    marks  the  individual  spot  where  his  dust  may 
children — J.  Melton  and  Ervin.    Mr.  Fackler    rest,  to  the  bereft  there  stands  a  nobler  and 
owns  40  acres  of  good  land  to  which  they    more  lasting  monument  j  that  is,  the  knowledge 
|  moved  in  1872.    He  enlisted  in  the  Regulars    of  the  fact  that  his  blood  constituted  part  of  the 
during  the  late  rebellion,  but  served  a  short    sea.  which  was  seemingly  necessary  to  remove 
tune.    Mrs.  laeklers  father  was  a  native  of    from  this  nations  history  of  its  darkest  pagc- 
\  irgin.a,  and  her  mother  ot  Pennsylvania,  and    slavery.    Oliver  served  until  the  close  of  the 
they  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  this    war.  and  was  honorably  discharged  June,  1865. 
C°nVi  iiii/v  nnno  ,i         »         .       .      1111,1  returned  home  without  receiving  a  scratch. 

REUBEN  FLOHR  (<lec««ed),  was  bom  in    Malinda  is  now  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Frederick  Co.,  Md,  May  18,  1813.   H  s  father     Keaal™.  ..r  n~  u-  iun     i   i    Ai-  i 
,         ,       ,       »L      d       i  TV  .  ,           •    ussier,  of  De  Kalb  Co,  Ind. ;  O hver  and  Aaron 
Leonard,  and  mother,  Rachel  (Smith)  Flohr,  j  are  both  living  in  Sandusky  Township,  this 
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county  .  Carolina  is  now  Mr*.  George  I*  How 
ell  :  Madison.  Jetrerson  un<l    Franklin  make 
Ibeir  home  with  their  mother.    Mr.  Flohr  was 
called  from  scenes  temj>oral  April  1.  1878. 

ABRAHAM  GK(  MiG.  farmer ;  I' O  Sulphur 
Spring;  was  born  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Peon.,  Oct 
!'.  IStl'.l.   Hi*  father,  Solomon,  an. I  mother.  Marv 
(Snyder)  Grogg.  were  both  natives  of  the  •  Key- 
stone SU»te.      They  reared  eight  children,  viz.. 
John.  Abraham.  Solomon.  Jacob.  George.  Daniel. 
Peter  ami  Catharine.    While  in  Pennsylvania 
they  were  farmers,  and.  intent  on  securing  land 
|  of  their  own,  the  parents,  with  their  two  eldest 
!  children.  John  ami  Abraham,  moved  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Can- 
ton, Stark  Co.,  as  early  as  IS  Hi.    They  were  in 
limit*-*!  circumstances,  and  the  older*  children 
had  to  do  for  themselves  when  they  grew  up  to 
maturity.    The  family  being  lar^e.  and  school 
privilege)*  very  poor,  the  older  ones  had  but 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
that  direction.    Abraham,  the  second  of  the 
children,  remained  at  home,  and  worked  steadily 
on  the  farm  until  he  attained  his  majority.  He 
was  married  to  Ann  Bower  in  November.  1833. 
She  was  lH.ru  in  Stark  Co..  this  State.  Nov.  '». 
1815.    For  two  years  afterward,  he  Worked  at 
whatever  odd  jobs  he  could  get,  and  thereby 
saved  a  little  money,  and  moved  to  Crawford 
Co.  in  February,  l's;;t;,  and  l>ouj>ht  :to  acres, 
where  he  now  resides.    At  the  same  time,  he 
owned  120  acres  of  Government  lands  in  Chat 
field  Township.  It  was  no  trifling  task  to  clear  up 
a  farm.  and.  when  cleared  of  the  heavy  timl>er. 
he  had  no  implements  to  till  tin-  soil  with.  Vet. 
he  never  failed  to  . produce  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  every  want  of  the  farm  or  household  — 
from  a  plow  to  a  pair  of  boots  or  sh<x-s.  For 
many  years  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  his  mechanical  skill  added  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family,  when  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  a  mechanic,  and.  frequently,  such  service 
could  not  be  sis-ured  at  any  price  within  reason- 
able distance.   He  has  succeeded  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  property,  and  has  a  valuable  as  well 
as  beautiful  homestead  of  154  acres,  besides 
having  given  to  each  of  his  children  a  good 
start;  one  tract  of  HiO  acres,  in  Sandusky 
Township  ;  one  of  !»S  acres,  and  another  of  SO 
acres,  in  this  township.    He  has  divided  among 
his  children,  in  lands  and  money,  to  the  amount 
of  $20,ono  or  upward.    They  have  had  eleven 
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children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  viz..  Daniel, 
Amos.  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  George  Amhrosier; 
Frances,  now  Mrs  D.  ()  Crura,  and  Jemima, 
now  Mrs  Samuel  Sturtz,  who  farms  Mr.  Grogg's 
homestead,  and  receives  for  his  share  half  the 
entire  product  He  was  born  in  Fayette  Co., 
Penn..  Nov.  15.  lS5o,  and  came  here  with  his 
fathers  family  in  March.  |8»i9.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  about  !>  years  old.  leaving 
five  children,  viz..  Joseph.  Susan,  Samuel,  Lizzie 
ami  Freeman.  His  father.  Solomon  Sturtz,  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  and.  by  that  union,  there  are 
three  children— two  girls  and  a  boy—  Samuel, 
who  was  married  to  Jemima  Grogg.  They 
have  two  children — Carrie  M.  and  Phinney. 
Mr.  Groyg  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  for  over  thirty-seven  years. 
His  wife  is  also  a  mcml>er  of  the  same  church. 

JACOB  D.  HELLER,  farmer;  P.O. Sulphur 
Springs,  was  l»orn  in  Dauphin  Co,.  Penn..  Nov. 
28.  lMOl.  His  father.  John  Heller,  was  married 
three  times;  his  first  wife  l>eing  Susana  Bord- 
uer  They  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  hail  only  two  children — Jacob  D.  and  John, 
who  i«,  now  in  Ogle  Co.,  III.  Mrs.  Heller  died 
when  her  two  boyi  were  quite  young.  Mr. 
Heller  s  second  wife  had  two  children—  KeUcca 
and  Sarah,  and  she  also  died  when  her  children 
were  quite  young.  Mr.  Heller  married  a  third 
wife,  by  whom  there  was  one  child,  Thomas, 
who  died  in  Pennsylvania.  Jacob  D.  was  the 
oldest  one  of  the  family,  and  was  only  about 
eight  years  old  when  his  mother  was  taken 
away  by  death ;  he  lived  with  his  father  until 
about  24  years  of  age.  when  he  married  Mar- 
garet Daniel  in  March.  1825;  she  was  Iwra  in 
Dauphin  Co..  Penn..  in  February.  1805.  Shortly 
■Iter  they  were  married,  they  rented  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  rented  various  places  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years ;  when  they  concluded 
to  go  to  some  less  [Mtpulous  settlement  in  the 
West,  where  their  rapidly  increasing  family 
would  have  better  facilities  for  making  homes 
for  themselves,  ami  where  he  could  as  well 
secure  a  home  for  all.  With  this  resolution  in 
view,  they  set  out.  and  arrived  in  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  in  May  They  came  through  with 

a  two-horse  team,  the  family  consisting  of  par- 
ents and  nine  children  when  they  came  here, 
which,  in  due  season,  was  increased  by  four 
more.  Mr.  Heller  chose  the  location  where  he 
resides  to  this  day;  there  he  purchased  77 
acres,  and  of  that  there  had  l>cen  10  acres  par- 
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the  United  States.  He  left  his  native  land  Aug. 
12.  1834,  and  landed  in  New  York  Oct.  24  of 
the  same  year  On  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Pat- 
erson.  X.  J.,  where  he  obtained  employment  at 
his  trade,  but  only  worked  a  few  days,  when  he 
set  out  for  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  He  got  employ- 
ment there,  and  remained  six  months,  when  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  do  better  fur- 
ther West,  and.  starting  for  Ohio,  he  came  to 
Bucyrus  in  1855.  and,  being  unable  to  get  work 
at  his  trade,  took  the  first  job  which  offered, 
that  being  on  the  P..  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  H  for  one 
month.  He  then  hired  on  a  brick-yard,  ami 
worked  there  two  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
and  has  borne  him  two  children — Albert  and    that  time,  he  got  employment  at  his  trade,  with 


tially  cleared  when  he  bought  it  Himself  and 
sons"  went  to  work  clearing,  but  never  added 
much  in  acres,  to  the  first  purchase,  although 
they  made  a  comfortable  home  by  improving 
what  they  did  have.  They  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren— Isaac,  Amanda  (deceased),  John  (uow  in 
Williams  Co.),  Elizabeth  (deceased).  Sarah  (de- 
ceased), Josiah(now  in  Iowa).  Edward  (in  Defi- 
ance Co.).  Jacob  (in  Iowa),  William  (in  Paul- 
ding Co.).  Polly  (in  Bucyrus),  Andrew  (de- 
ceased), Catharine  A.  (in  Williams  Co.),  and 
Lewis,  who  resides  with  his  father,  and  farms 
the  place  ;  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Rock. 
April  5,  1878.    She  was  horn  in  this  township. 


Edna.  Three  sons  of  Mr.  Heller  participated 
in  the  late  rebellion ;  Jacob  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C.  400  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  over  three 
years  ;  Edward  enlisted  from  Defiance  County, 
where  he  was  then  living ;  William  enlisted 
from  Xevada,  Wyandot  Co.,  where  he  was  re- 
siding at  that  time, 

JOHN  HETRICK,  carpenter.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  28. 
1841.  His  father,  Michael,  and  mother.  Polly 
Hecdard,  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  reaml  five  boys  and  two  girls,  viz.,  John. 
Michael,  Jacob,  George,  Phillip,  Elizabeth  and 
Mary.  They  all  moved  here  in  1855,  and  set- 
tled near  Leesville,  where  they  bought  a  small 
farm  and  lived  there  about  three  years,  when 
they  moved  to  Van  Wert,  and  thence  to  Card- 
ington.  Morrow  Co.  John  was  the  eldest  one 
of  the  family,  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
with  his  father  by  the  time  he  was  18  years  old. 
He  then  hired  out  by  the  month  with  another 
carpenter,  worked  two  years,  and  afterward  be- 
gan business  for  himself,  and  has  worked  at  the 
trade  ever  since.  He  also  learned  the  cooper's 
trade,  and  opened  a  shop  in  the  village  of  Sul- 
phur Springs,  where  he  does  considerable  busi- 
ness in  the  fall 
not  so  extensivi 

yet  he  certainly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  doing 
pood,  substantial  work.  He  was  married  on 
Nov.  7.  18fil,  to  Augusta  Baldassar  ;  she  was 
born  in  Ohio,  July  24,  1845.  They  have  five 
children  living,  viz.,  William,  Jacob,  Mary  J.. 
Franklin  and  John. 

CHARLES  HEIBERTSH  AUSEN.  boots  and 
Bhoes,  Sulphur  Springs;  was  horn  Dec.  G.  1835, 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany  ;  when  about  19 
years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  'try  his  fortune  in 


one  Reiek,  and  stayed  there  about  nine  months. 
He  then  came  to  this  village  and  began  work 
for  Conrad  Baltser.  in  April.  1856.  and  worked 
for  him  until  the  following  February,  when  he 
opened  a  shop  on  his  own  account  and  pushed 
his  business  steadily.    He  has  made  as  many 
as  nine  or  ten  pairs  of  boots  per  week,  and  has 
frequently  made  six  pairs  of  shoes  and  six 
pairs  of  boots  in  one  week.    Anxious  to  supply 
and  accommodate  his  growing  patronage,  he 
has  worked  many  nights  to  fill  orders  which 
were  crowding  in  upon  him.    In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  industry  brought  her  gracious  reward, 
for,  although  he  landed  in  Pittsburgh  with  $1 
in  his  pocket  in  1*55.  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  a  good  home  and  property  in  town, 
besides  85  acres  of  well-improved  land  in  San- 
dusky Township.    The  competition  in  his  trade 
is  different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be  ;  for 
when  he  came  here  there  were  six  shops  in  the 
village,  employing  ton  men,  beside,  three  good 
shops  in  the  country,  near  town.    Now  there  are 
three  shops,  and  one  man  in  each  supplies  the 
entire  demand  for  home-made  work.    On  April 
20.  I860,  he  married  Louisa  Layer,  who  was 


born  in  this  township  Dec.  4,  1837.  Her  par- 
and,  although  his  business  is  ents  emigrated  from  Germany  in  the  summer  of 
that  he  has  to  employ  labor,    the  same  year.    Thev  have  four  children  living 

—Emanuel.  Franklin,  Emma  and  Clara  ;  two 
deceased — Charles  and  Edward.  Mr.  Heiberts- 
hansen  is  a  member  of  Liberty  Lodge.  Knights 
of  Honor.  No.  845. 

CHRISTIAN  HIEBER.  farmer;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus; was  horn  in  Wurtemberg.  Germany, 
Nov.  7,  1836.  His  father.  John  G„  and  hia 
mother.  Fredricka  (Shnarrenlwrger)  Hieber, 
were  both  natives  of  the  same  place.  They 
emigrated  from  Germany  with  four  of  their 
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five  children  to  the  Cnited  States  iu  1854;  the 
oldest  son.  John,  had  been  here  about  two 
years  before  the  rest  of  the  family.    They  came 
direct  to  Ohio  and  Hcttl.il  in  'LiU-rtv' Town- 
ship of  thin  county,  and  Ijoaght  *»»  acres  of 
good  land.    The  family  was  in  good  financial 
circumstances  in  Germany,  and  bfOUgill  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cash  with  them,  which 
was  a  material  help  to  them  here.    The  names 
of  all  the  children  are  as  follows;  John.  Chris 
tian,  Fredrick.  Christina  and  William  Shortly 
after  they  came  here,  their  father  met  with  « 
serious  accident;  while  descending  the  stair- 
way inu,  the  cellar,  he  fell  breaking  his  wrist, 
which  disabled  him  for  life.    He  lived  to  see 
his  family  all  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  was 
called  away  in  1*72  ;  his  wife  still  surviy,-s  and 
lives  on  the  old  homestead  with  William,  in 
her  73d  year.    The  oldest  son,  .John,  moved 
to  Illinois  and  bought  a  farm  there,  ami  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago  he  wrote  to 
his  folks  in  Ohio,  that  he  was  going  to  sell  out 
and  come  back  to  Crawford  Co  ;  since  the  sale 
of  his  property,  there  has  never  »>een  anv  ac- 
count of  him  heard  to  this  day.  and  all  inquiry 
as  to  his  probable    fate  has   proved  futile. 
Christian  got  his  education  in  Germany,  but 
learned  to  read  readily  iu  English.    Jan.  26, 
1H»;«;.  he  married  Christina  Wagner;  she  was 
born  in  Lycoming  Co..  Penn.,  in  February, 
1838,  ami  came  to  Crawford  Co.  in  lsf>b\  Mr. 
Hieber  had  purchased  HO  acres,  sotne  time  be- 
fore he  was  marriisl,  to  which  he  and  his  wife 
repaired,  and  when  they  had  lived  on  it  one 
year  he  sold  to  his  brother  and  bought  the  8(1 
acres  where  he  now  resides,  and  has  added,  by 
purchase,  until  he  owns  in  all  IM2  acres  of  good 
land.    They  are  all  industrious,  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  prevails  in  the  Hieber  family,  not- 
withstanding their  quiet,  unassuming  disposi- 
tion.   Mr.  Hieber  has  five  children— John  G.. 
Maty  L.,  Lydia  F  .  Annie  ami  Sarah  B, 

WILLIAM  HIEBER.  farmer;  P.  O.  Buey- 
rus;  is  the  youngest  son  of  John  0.  and  Fred- 
ricka  Hieber.  He  was  born  in  September, 
ma.  in  w  urtemberg.  Germany,  and  was 
scarcely  4  years  old  when  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  this  country.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  his  father's  farm  ;  he  got  a  fair  edu- 
cation in  the  English  language,  as  he  was  too 
young  to  have  been  at  school  in  Germany. 
As  stated,  his  father  died  in  October.  1872. 
and,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  farm  devolved 


on  him.  who  was  then  the  only  one  of  the  fam- 
ily who  was  at  home.  There  are  70$  acres 
which  Is-long  to  the  homestead,  and  which  he 
farms  for  his  aged  mother  who  lives  on  the 
same.  He  unitcsl  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Lust,  on  April  5, 
ls77  They  have  two  children— George  I), 
and  Matilda  E  Mrs.  Hieber  was  lioni  in  Lv- 
kens  Township,  June  14,  1857. 

F.  HIEBER,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucyrus ;  he 
was  born  in  W urtemberg,  Germany,  Oct  21, 
1841.  and  is  a  son  of  John  G.  and  Fred 
rika  (Shnarrenbcrger)  Hieber.  whose  sketch  is 
included  with  Christian's.     Our  subject  was 
brought  up  to  farm  life,  acquiring  what  edu- 
cation he  has  in  Germany,  and  attended  En- 
glish  school   here  about"  two  months,  which 
constituted  his  schooling  in  this  country.  He 
purchased  60  acres  of  good  land  in  the  spring 
of  |sv,7,  and  on  March  24  of  that  year,  he 
united  his  fortune  with  Lydia,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Fredrick  Lust .  she  was  Istrn  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship April  13,  1840.     Her  father  came  from 
Germany  when  quite  young.    When  Mr.  Hieber 
was  married,  he  repaired  to  his  farm  of  60  acres  ; 
and  since  that  time  he  has  added  by  purchase, 
until  he  now  owns  103  acres  of  good  land. 
They  have  eight  children,  viz.:   Fredrick.  Sam- 
uel. Lizzie,  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Jacob,  Sarah  and 
Isaac.    Mr.  Hieber  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
his  farming  pursuits. 

AXDKEW  HESS  (deceased);  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  Co..  Penn.,  in  May,  1806,  and 
when  a  voung  man  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  bis  native  State.    <  m  April  0,  1833,  he 
united  his  fortunes  with  Mary  Hemry.  She 
was  l>orn  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.  Oct.  16,  1814  ; 
but  came  to  Crawford  County  with  her  parents 
in  183H.    Mr.  Hess  came  to  the  county  the  fol-  j 
lowing  year,  and,  as  the  above  dates  show,  he 
was  in  this  township  al>out  two  years  before  he 
was  married.    They  moved  where  Mrs.  Hess  is 
now  living,  the  same  spring  in  which  they  were 
married.     They  had  twelve  children,  ten  of 
whom   are   living — Delilah,  William,  Henry, 
Isaac,  Nancy  J..  Lydia  A.,  Mary  A..  Margaret 
E..  Francis  M.  and  John  A.    Two  of  their  sons, 
Henry  and  Isaac,  enlisted  during  the  late  re- 
bellion.   Henry,  in  the  40th  O.  V.  I.,  and  Isaac 
in  a  Michigan  Cavalry  Regiment,  as  he  was  re- 
siding in  that  State  at  the  time  he  enlisted. 
At  the  engagement  of  '•  Dallas  Hill "  on  May 
25,  18K4,  Henry  was  seriously  wounded  ;  a 
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musket  ball  entered  his  right  breast  a  little  l>e- 
low  the  collar-boue.  ranged  slightly  downward, 
and  emerged  immediately  below  the  shoulder 
blade  of  the  same  side  ;  he  served  in  all  about 
four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Crawford  County.  He- 
has  since  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  is 
now  living.  Delilah.  William.  Lvdia  A.  and 
Mary  A.  are  also  living  in  Michigan.  Marga- 
ret E.  is  now  Mrs.  Swcney,  of  this  township. 
Francis  M.  married  Alice  Bower ;  they  live  on 
the  old  homestead,  and  he  assists  his  brother 
John  in  farming  the  place,  which  contains  13«i 
acres  of  good  land.  .Mr.  Hess  was  called  away 
by  death  Dec.  28.  1875.  Mrs.  Hess  is  spend- 
ing her  advanced  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  early  industry. 

REV.  GIDEON  HOOVER,  minister  and 
farmer  ;  P.  0.  Sulphur  Springs  ;  wns  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Md..  Nov.  19.  1828.  He  is 
one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (PufTenlwrger)  Hoover,  who*  were 
both  natives  of  the  same  State.  When  Gid- 
eon, our  subject,  was  about  two  years  old. 
they  moved  from  Maryland  to  Ohio  anil  settled 
in  Richland  Co.,  in  18:5(1.  There  his  parents 
resided  until  death  asserted  its  never-failing 
claim.  The  names  of  the  children  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Daniel.  Catharine.  Samuel,  Elias,  Lvdia, 
Simon,  Gideon,  Martha,  Miliuda  and  Betsy  ; 
and  of  these,  Elias  and  Betsy  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Gideon  Hoover's  youth  wiis  spent  on  the 
farm  and  attending  school  during  the  winter 
months;  lint  on  account  of  the  limited  financial 
circumstances  of  his  parents  and  their  large 
family,  it  was  impossible  to  give  all  of  them 
such  opportunity  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
public  sehools  of  to-day.  But  meager  as  the 
chances  for  education  were,  he  made  the  most 
of  his  time,  and  in  the  event  secured  a  more 
liberal  education  than  the  average  of  that  early 
date,  April  24,  1  Sal,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Nancy  Tcter.  She  was  bom  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio.  April  28.  1829.  They  lived  on  and 
worked  his  father  s  farm  Tor  about  two  years 
after  they  were  married.  He  t  hen  began  "read- 
ing and  occasionally  preaching,  preparatory  to 
the  ministry,  which  he  continued  three  years, 
which  is  the  time  required  by  the  United 
Brethren  Church  before  a  charge" is  given.  On 
Oct.  25.  1R57.  in  the  Sandusky  Annual  Con- 
ference, held  at  Carey.  Wyandot.  (!o..  he  was 


duly  ordained  a  minister  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren'in  Christ.    His  first  charge  was  the  Shiloh 
Circuit,  which  embraced  Shelby  and  a  number 
of  country  appointments,  in  which  he  officiated 
three  years.    (Their  appointments  are  made  for 
one  year  only.  but.  at  the  option  of  Pastor  and 
people,  they  may  legally  retain  a  minister  three 
years.)    His  second  charge  was  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, where  he  preached  two  years  ;  he  was 
then  "transferred  to  the  Shelby  Circuit,  where  he 
remained  one  year.    His  fourth  charge  was  on 
the  Bucyrus  Circuit,  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
He  then  got  the  Flat  Rock  Circuit,  in  Seneca 
Co. ;  from  there  he  was  returned  to  the  Bucy- 
rus Circuit  for  one  year  ;  thence  to  Shiloh  for 
one  year  ;  thence  to  the  Crestline  Mission  one 
year  ;  thence  to  Gabon  one  year  ;  thence  to 
Seneca   Circuit,   near    Batesvillc,   where  he 
preached  one  yenr.    He  was  then  without  a 
charge  for  several  months,  but  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  Pleasant  Ridge  Circuit,  in  Wy- 
andot Co.,  on  account  of  their  minister  failing ; 
there  he  preached  eight  months.    At  the  An- 
nual Conference  this  fall,  he  was  returned  to 
the  Flat  Rock  Circuit,  in  Seneca  Co.    He  is  in 
good  financial  circumstances,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  Industry.    In  18b'4.  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  (>0  acres  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship, to  which  he  has  since  added  80  acres  more ; 
and  now  owns  40  acres  where  he  resides,  on 
which  he  is  erecting  an  elegant  two-story  frame 
dwelling,  to  supply  the  loss  which  he  sustained 
in  May,  1880.  by  his  residence,  with  almost  all 
its  contents,  being  consumed  by  fire.  They 
have  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living.  viz..  John.  Moses,  I-ovina, 
Alice.    Lincoln.  Franklin,  Henry  and  Lotty. 
Two  deceased  are  Aaron  and    Amos.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  a  radical  Prohibitionist  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  which  tends  to 
promulgate  that  sentiment.    His  was  one  of 
two  votes  polled  in  Sandusky  Township  in 
1876  for  that  faction. 

REUBEN  HOPPEL.  farmer;  P.O.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  Northampton  Co..  Pent).,  Aug.  18. 
1818.  The  Hoppel  family  are  descended  from 
one  Henry  Hoppel.  who  emigrated  from  I' ranee 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  many  years  bctore 
the  Revolution.  He"  was  a  single  man  when 
he  came  here,  but  afterward  married  and  reared 
a  family  of  seven  children,  four  boys  and  three 
girls,  viz..  Barbara.  Sophia.  Simon.  John.  Sallie, 
Henry  and  George.    The  two  oldest  hoys.  Si- 
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mon  and  John.  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  and  soon  after  the  conflict  began  these 
boys  were  lost  track  of  by  their  folks,  anil 
were  never  more  heard  of.    (ieorge.  tin-  young- 
est one  (the  fattier  of  our  subject),  was  married 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  Klizalieth  (  ester,  and  reared 
a  family  of  ten  children,  viz  .  Catharine  Kliza- 
beth.  Jacob.  Adam.  Ueorgc.  Charles.  Anna. 
Reuben.  Aaron  and  Krana.    Tin  ■ir  father  died 
when  the  younger  ones  were  quite  small,  and 
Reuben  hired  out  by  the  month  when  about  15 
years  old.  and  worked  steadily  on  the  farm 
Dec.  25.  1840.  be  married  Christina  Tccl  She 
was  b>n,  in  Pennsylvania  Jan.  18.  1821.  He 
hail  purchased  121  acres  on  credit,  and  moved 
to  it  as  soon  as  he  got  a  cabin  erected     It  was 
all  woods,  and  without  any  improvement,  but 
by  diligeut  toil  the  heavy  timber  yielded  to 
the  continuous  wielding  of  the  ax.  anil  ere  long 
he  was  living  in  comfortable  circumstances 
They  sold  out  their   farm    in  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  in   April  1S5(>. 
They  had  four  children,  viz  .  Annie  (dtsvascd). 
BtBe  (deceased).  Jerry  and  Emma  a  ithe  lat- 
ter is  Mrs.  A.  B  Charlton)     He  purchased  10!I 
acres  in  this  township,  where  they  lived  about 
seven  years,  and.  in  April.  1S(>4.  they  came  to 
his  present  farm  of  321)  acres,  on  the  Broken 
Sword,  for  which  he  paid  #  13.000.    On  May  28 
of  that  same  year.  Mrs  Hoppel  did.  and.  Oct 
1.  1HG5.  he  married  Mary  MeMichael  (a  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew,  who  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Me 
Michael,  who  was  the  lirst  Better  in  this  town 
ship)     By  this  union  there  are  three  children 
—  Ida.  Ruben  and  Ada.    In  1S77.  Mr  Hoppel 
removed  the  old  brick  residence  which  was  on 
bis  premise*  since  1 833.  and  replaced  it  by  a 


sian  soldiers,  and  many  of  them  were  sent  to 
participate  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict  with 
the  Colonies.)    Hise  and  Knuckle  participated 
in  one  engagement  against  the  States,  and.  at 
the  close  of  that  attack,  they  deserted  the  Brit- 
ish ranks,  hut  did  not  shrink  from  fear  of  dan- 
ger, or  leave  the  battle-field  for  more  comforta- 
ble quarters,  but  immediately  joined  Washing- 
ton's troops,  and  continued  to  do  service  with 
the  American  soldiers  till  the  clt»se  of  the  war. 
Many  of  the  Hessians,  their  acquaintances,  who 
were  in  the  British  army,  were  taken  prisoners 
at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  and  likewise  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  Colonial  force.  After 
the  Host?  of  the  Revolution,  Hise  and  Kunckle 
pushed  their  way  to  York  Co..  Penn.  There 
they  settled,  and  turned  their  attention  to  farm- 
ing, and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.    Hise.  the 
Hessian  of  Revolutionary  fame,  reared  four 
sons.    One  of  them    John,  and  father  of  our 
subject — reared  a  family  of  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  were  ln»rn  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  four  youngest  in  Crawford  Co..  Ohio.  They 
settled  in  Jackson  Township  Oct  2rt.  1S24. 
The  family  afterward   moved    to  Whetstone 
Township,  where  the  old  gentleman  died  in  the 
spring  of  1836.    His  widow  married  Samuel 
bare,  but  he  has  siniv  died,  and  she  still  sur- 
vives at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years  When 
W.  H.  Hise  was  quite  young,  he  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade  anil  opened  a  shop  in  (ration, 
being  one  of  the  lirst  industries  of  the  kind  in 
that  place,  where  he  worked  two  years,  then 
moved  beck  to  his  father's  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship and  remained  at  home  for  some  time,  and, 
iii  1832,  he  opened  a  shop  in  Bueyrus,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  then  moved  to  Sulphur 


T 


commodious  and  substantial  two  story  brick    Springs  for  nl»ont  one  year,  thence  to  Whetstone 


structure,  at  a  cost  of  $2.3oo,  besides  his  own 
labor,  and  much  material,  which  was  on  the 
place,  and  went  into  the  new  bouse  He  has 
240  acres  of  good  land  and  well  improved, 
after  giving  his  son  SO  acres.  Jerry  Hoppel 
married  Martha  Shielier  Feb.  »i.  1873.  They 
have  two  children— Miirtie  K  and  Otis  M. 
W.  H.  HISK.  farmer:  P.  O  Buevrus :  was 


Township,  where  his  time  and  attention  wen? 
divided  In-tween  farming  and  working  at  his 
trade,  from  ISM  until  1844.  On  March  13, 
1K45.  he  married  Isabella  Ridgley.  She  was 
ls>rn  in  Wayne  Co..  Ohio.  July  15.  1818.  and 
came  here  with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Jack- 
son Township,  this  county,  when  she  was  alsiut. 
0  weeks  old.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hise  arc  parents  of 


born  July  25.  ls|s.  in  York  Co..  Penn  .  the  son  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — lohn 

of  John  "and  Kve  (Kunckle)  Hise.  who  were  W..  A.  H.,  S.  A..  Sarah  C.  Marie  R..  Norah  B.; 

both  natives  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  grand-  one  deceased— Molly.    They  own  5)5  acres  of 

fathers.  Is.th  Hise  and  Kunckle.  were  natives  good  and  well-improved  land,  which  he  pur- 

of  Hesse,  (Jermanv.  and  came  to  this  country  chased  in  185s.  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 

as  soldiers  in  the  British  army  of  the  Revolu-  his  shop  work  a  little  south  of  his  present  res- 

tion.    (Britain  had.  in  those  davs.  many  Hes-  idence,  where  he  has  earned  and  laid,  by  his  un- 
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ceasing  industry,  the  basis  of  his  comfortable 
home,  as  he  was  actually  in  debt  over  *1U0 
when  he  was  married,  and  no  means  of  any  con- 
sequence within  his  control.  Since  1871.  he 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  his  farm,  seldom 
doing  anything  at  his  trade.  He  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  18G5,  and  served  three 
terms,  in  which  office  he  is  now  holding  his 
fourth  term.  He  has  been  Township  Treasurer 
six  years;  also  held  the  office  of  Township 
Trustee  for  several  years. 

J.   A.   KLINK,*  farmer;   P.   0.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  born  in  Wurterabcrg,  Germany, 
Jan.  29, 1824.    His  parents,  John  G.  and  Cath- 
arine Klink.  emigrated,  with  their  three  children 
— Catharine,  J.  A.  and  J.  G. — to  this  country 
in  1828  ;  after  a  long,  severe  passage,  they  ar- 
rived in  New  York.    They  pushed  their  way 
westward  by  canal  or  other  available  convey- 
ance, until  they  arrived  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  where  they  stopped,  as  it  was  then  tbe 
approach  of  winter,  and  they"  had  no  means  to 
carry  them  further,  as  their  "all  was  expended. 
Their  father  had  been  in  good  circumstances  in 
Germany,  but  lost  all  his  property  by  going  se- 
curity for  a  milling  firm  which  failed*,  and  when 
he  sailed  from  Germany,  it  was  only  by  the  lib 
era!  and  generous  aid  of  relatives  and  friends 
that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  family  along  ; 
consequently,   he  had  nothing  left  when  they 
got  here.    Mr.  Klink,  Sr.,  found  employment  in 
Columbiana  Co.,  and  worked  there  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1  S2i>  he  had  saved 
enough  to  purchase  a  pair  of  oxen  and  an  old 
cart.    He  packed  his  family  in  the  cart,  and  set 
out  for  Crawford  Co.    They  settled  in  Liberty 
Township  in  the  woods,  and  soon  after  he  en- 
tered 80  acres,  paying  for  it  with  a  little  money 
which  remained,  anil  two  watches.    His  family 
got  the  shelter  of  a  cabin  of  some  one  who  had 
settled  there  a  short  time  before  them,  until  a 
log  cabin  could  be  erected  on  theirown  location, 
which  was  hastily  and  roughly  done.  When 
they  had  lived  here  about  two*  years,  another 
member  was  added  to  the  family  by  the  birth 
of  J.  D.    They  seemed  to  prosper  nicely,  but 
had  many  inconveniences  to  bear  with  in  the 
I  new  and  unsettled  country.    Their  cattle  would 
I  stray  otf  through  the  unbounded  forest,  and  on 
|  several  occasions,  the  oldest  bov  (Johu  A.), 
when  a  mere  lad,  lost  his  way  when  sent  in 
search  of  them  ;  once,  overtaken  by  the  shades 
of  night,  he  was  unable  to  get  back  or  find  any 


way  out,  and  after  wandering  until 
he  crept  into  a  hollow  tree  and  remained  until 
daylight.    Search  was  instituted  by  his  parents 
anil  the  neighboring  settlers,  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  meeting  with  him.  and  were  about  to 
give  up  the  search,  supposing  he  had  been 
killed  by  wolves,  when,  to  their  surprise,  he 
came  home.    On  a  similar  occasion,  he  found 
an  Indian  camp,  at  which  he  stayed  all  night 
and  was  well  treated  by  them,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  started  with  him  to  conduct  him  home. 
When  they  am  ved  at  Klink's  cabin,  the  Indian 
assured  Mr.  Klink.  if  they  ever  found  his  boy, 
they  would  neither  let  him  get  lost  nor  injure 
him.    About  the  time  that  they  were  getting 
things  in  shape  to  enjoy  themselvss  and  live 
comfortably.  Mrs.  Klinkdied.    Mr.  Klink  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  Katie  Deppler ;  she  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  came  here  with  her 
people.    By  this  union  there  were  two  children 
—Mary  and  Rosy,  who  finally  married  and 
moved"  to  Henry  Co.    Mr.  Klink.  Sr..  died  on 
his  farm  (which* is  now  owned  by  I.  Klopfen- 
stein),  on  Feb.  25.  1853.    John  A.  remained 
with  his  father  until  of  age  ;  he  worked  early 
and  late  on  the  farm,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  attending  sehools.  as  there  were  none  in  the 
neighborhood  when  he  was  small,  and  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  work  his  services  were  consid- 
ered too  important  at  home.    He  married  Melis- 
sa Kohlman,  March  8.  1848,  and  that  year  they 
moved  on  to  a  farm  of  110  acres,  which  was  all 
woods,  and  which  Mr.  Klink  had  bought  sonic 
time  before  ho  was  married,  with  *200  which 
he  hail  earned  by  chopping.    He  worked  un- 
ceasingly, and  was  very  economical,  and  he  is 
now  among  the  ablest  farmers  of  Crawford  Co. 
In  about  eight  years  after  he  was  married,  he 
began  to  make  other  purchases  of  land,  and 
has  kept  on  increasing  his  broad  acres,  from 
time  to  time,  until  he  now  owns  940  acres  (ex- 
cept 4  acres,  which  he  sold  off),  of  as  good  land 
as  there  is  in  the  county,  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  cultivation,  with  very  good  buildings. 
Of  these  936  acres.  780  acres  are  in  one  contin- 
uous tract,  lying  in  the  corners  of  three  adjoin- 
ing townships.    His  first  team  was  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  with  which  he  did  a  great  part  of  the  log- 
ging in  this  neighlwrhood  ;  he  used  cattle  for 
his  work  for  about  fifteen  years.    All  he  ever 
received  from  home  was  S2li0,  after  his  fathers 
death  ;  his  start  in  business  was  the  proceeds  ol 
his  work  by  the  month  and  days'  labor,  which  he 
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of  one  of  the  hi 


now  they  enjoy  the  possession 
t  farms  of  this  county.  They 
had  twelve  children— Mary  M  ,  now  wire  of  ii 
Jacobs;  Carolina,  now  wife  of  John  Shiebcr  ; 
Jolin  II ,  married  Jennie  Feighner,  and  farms 
the  Ly kens  Township  place  ;  Henry  is  farming 
8<»  acres  in  Chattield  Township    his  wife  is 
Mom  Feighner;  Adam.  Daniel.  Solomon.  Will- 
iam, Kmma.  Melissa  and  Charles  are  dingle, 
and  reside  with  their  parents  ;  also,  one  Is.y 
who  dim!  in  childhood.    The  whole  family  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    Mrs.  Klink 
was  l)orn  in  Prussia  Dei-.  22.  1832,  ami  came 
to  this  country  with  her  parents  when  4  years 
old.    Her  father,  Daniel  Kohlmaji.  came'  here 
with  three  children,  via.  ;   Catharine.  Charles 
and  Melissa  ;    the  hoy  died  when  they  had 
been  here  about  three  years 

CHARLES  KKPLINGKU.  farmer;  P.  u. 
Bueyrus  ;  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Penn..  Feb. 

1809.     His  father.  Daniel  Keplinger.  was  1 
also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.     He  married 
Annie  M.  Leister,  of  Maryland     After  their 
marriage  they  settled  on  a  farm.    They  reared 
•  family"*-1-1-"-'""  ■     ■  — 


was  all  under  wood  and  without  any  improve- 
ment* of  any  kintl  when  he  purchased  it ,  by 
the  time  they  get  here  there  was  a  log  cabin 
erected  by  one  John  Werner,  under  contract. 
The  roof  was  on.  but  the  cabin  was  yet  unten- 
antable, so  his  wife  and  little  oues  got  shelter  in 
the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  Jacob  H.  Sells, 
who  had  been  here  several  years,  until  their 
owu  cabin  was  tixed  up  so  they  could  live  in  it. 
They  were  in  poor  circumstances,  financially, 
as  all  they  possessed  was  one  team,  and  were 
*1."»0  in  debt  on  their  land.    They  worked  hard, 
and  by  unceasing  energy  and  industrious  habits 
of  himself  and  noble  wife,  they  have  secured  a 
coui|H-tence  of  this  world's  goods.    They  built 
a  sultstautial  ami  commodious  brick  residence 
in  1*57.  and  besides  bis  well-improved  farm 
here,  he  owns  320  acres  in  Nebraska,  They 
had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living- 
Mary  A.  wife  of  Isaac  Kinney,  of  Indiana; 
Josiah,  in  this  township  ;  Emanuel,  in  Nebras- 
ka ;  William  K..  in  this  township  ;  Daniel  E. 
and  Jacob  W.,  also  in  Nebraska;  George  W. 
and  Kmma  at  home  with  their  parents.  Three 


of  eight  chihlren,  viz.,  Jacob.  Hannah,    children,  two  girls  and  one  boy.  died  here  of 


harali.  Polly,  Lydia.  Charles.  Daniel  and  Cath 
anne.     They  all  moved  to  Columbiana  Co., 
UMo,  in  1H25,  except  Hannah,  who,  with  her 
husband,  followed  a  year  ami  a  half  later  and 
•n  the  spring  of  1H27  they  moved  to  a  farm 
which  they  purchased  in  Stark  Co..  where  the 
chihlren  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  began  to 
-  strike  out  "  for  themselves. "  On  aceouut  of 
the  delicate  condition  of  their  father  s  and  old- 
est brothers  health.  Charles  was  obliged  to 
render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  from  the 
tune  he  was  1 1  years  old.    Almost  the  entire 
care  of  his  father  s  farm  was  left  to  him, 
consequently  he  got  no  chance  of  attending 
school.    He  remained  at  home  until  24  years 
of  age.  and  on  Dec.  24.  1833,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sarah  Wersthlcr.    She  was  l>orn 
in  Stark  Co..  Ohio.  Oct.  !»,  1813.    They  lived 
with  his  father  and  farmed   the  homestead 
tor  three  years.    They   then   moved   to  the 
farm  of  his   father-in-law   (George  Wersth- 
ler).  where  thev  farmed  three  years.     In  the 
meantime,  his  father  (Daniel  Keplinger)  died  : 
therefore  they  moved  back  to  care  for  the  old 
homestead,  and  lived  on  it  one  and  a  half  years. 
He  purchased  160  acres  of  his  present  farm  in 
August.  1839.  and  moved  to  it,  arriving  here 
°n  the  3d  day  of  November.  1840.    The  farm 


scarlet  fever,  which  was  epidemic  shortly  after 
they  came  to  this  county.    The  second  year  of 
their  residence  here,  Mr.  Keplinger  was  elected 
Township  Trustee,  and  served  several  years, 
and  then  Township  Clerk  for  two  years";  was 
re-elected  Trustee,  and  held  the  office  several 
years.    He  was  then  elected  Township  Treas- 
urer for  two  years,  and  when  one  year  had 
elapsed  after  his  term  had  expired,  he  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  and  served  nine  years. 
In  I860,  he  was  elected  Land  Appraiser,  and 
officiated  in  the  same  capacity  in  1870.  He 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1810.  for 
one  term,  and  on  account  of  his  own  business 
interests,  which  demanded  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, he  refused  to  serve  any  longer  in  that 
office.    In  1859,  he  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner, and  held  that  office  until  December. 
1805.  and  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he  was  again 
elected  County  Commissioner,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing on  his  second  term.    Although  his  school 
education  was  deficient,  he  acquired  a  good, 
practical,  business  education  through  his  pow- 
ers of  quick  perception  and  varied  experience. 
Almost,  continuously,  since  his  residence  in  the 
county,  he  has  been,  in  some  capacity,  faith- 
fully serving  the  public.     In  1802.  his  son 
Emanuel  enlisted  iu  Co.  H,  123d  O.  V.  I.,  and 
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served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  received 
three  wounds— once  through  the  calf  of  the 
right  leg,  and  was  shot  through  the  right  foot, 
the  ball  entering  in  his  heel,  passed  through 
his  foot  lengthwise,  emerging  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  toes  ;  the  third  was  less  serious, 
though  none  the  less  dangerous,  as  it  came 
closer  to  more  important  organs  of  life  ;  in  this 
case  a  ball  grazed  the  top  of  his  ear  so  closely 
that  it  bled,  but  luckly  from  this  he  sustained 
a  mere  scratch. 

JOHN  KAFER,  farmer;   P.  0.  Sulphur 
Springs;  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
Jan.  13, 1812.    His  father  Michael,  and  mother 
Elizabeth  (Klienknecht)  Kafcr,  with  their  seven 
children— Mary,  Jacob,  Catharine,  John.  Fred- 
rick, Rosey  and  Christiana — emigrated  from  the 
old  country  in  1832,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.    They  purchased 
80  acres  in  this  township,  which  one  of  the 
family  now  owns ;  this  served  as  a  home  for 
all  the  family  until  they  began  to  drop  off,  one 
by  one.  into  homes  of  their  own.    The  old 
folks  still  remained  on  their  first  location,  until 
removed  by  death  a  few  years  ago.    Mr.  John 
Kafer  remained  in  the  parental  home  for  some 
time  after  he  was  of  age.    He  then  thought 
best  to  make  a  beginning  on  his  own  account, 
and  prudently  secured  a  housekeeper,  who 
would  take  a  life  interest  in  his  affairs.  She 
was  named  Elizabeth  Hamm,  and  they  were 
married  March  22, 1838 ;  she  was  born  in  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  Oct  8,  1818.    While  yet  in  limited 
pecuniary  circumstances,  they  enjoyed  their 
lot;  but  erelong  that  mutual  enjoyment  was 
crushed  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kafer ;  she  left 
one  child,' Elizabeth,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Adam  Durr.    Mr.  Kafcr  married  a  second  wife, 
Fredrecka  Layer,  on  March  15, 1841.    She  was 
born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Nov.  29.  1821, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents 
(Christian  and  Catharine  Layer),  when  about  1 5 
years  old.    In  1839,  Mr.  Kafer  bought  80  acres 
of  the  farm  where  he  resides,  and  has  lived 
there  ever  since ;  he  is  unlike  many,  in  that  he 
has  not  only  been  able  to  barely  hold  on  to  his 
first  purchase  of  80  acres,  but  by  his  unceasing 
labor  and  economy,  has  added,  by  various  pur- 
chases, until  he  now  owns  319  acres  of  good 
land,  and  lives  a  quiet  unassuming  life,  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  early  industry.    His  chil- 
dren by  the  second  marriage  are  Mary  A., 
wife  of  Daniel  Pfleiderer ;  Carolina,  wife  of  Fred 


Heiby;  Catharine,  wife  of  Jacob  Ackcrman; 
Louisa  C,  at  home  with  her  parents ;  Kosy, 
wife  of  Phillip  Heiby  ;  Jacob  S.  and  Emma  R., 
at  home.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

SAMUEL  B.  KOONS.  farmer;  P.  0.  5>ul-  i 
phur  Springs ;  was  born  in  Sandusky  Town- 
ship, this  county,  Nov.  17,  1840.    He  is  the 
son  of  Abraham*  and  Jane  (Mills)  Koons.  His 
father  was   born  in  Pennsylvania  June  16, 
1783,  and,  when  a  young  man,  he  learned  the 
millwright's  trade,  which  he  followed  for  many 
years,  besides  owning  a  farm.    He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Susan  Shrader.  by  which  union 
there  were  thirteen  children,  six  of  whom  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  reared  fami- 
lies of  their  own  ;  they  were  Margaret,  Daniel, 
John,  Charlotte.  Susan  and  Abraham.  Alter 
about  twentv-four  vears  of  married  lile,  his 
first  wife  died.    April  15.  1830,  he  married 
Jane  Mills,  who  is  his  surviving  widow;  she 
was  born  in  Maryland  July  1,  1812 ;  of  her 
fathers  family  there  were  seven  children  left  to 
do  for  themselves  when  quite  young.  Mrs. 
Koons  was  taken  by  a  family  to  rear,  and  they 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  when  she  was  about 
5  years  old.    There  she  grew  to  womanhood, 
and,  as  stated  above,  was  married  to  Mr.  Koons. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  much  her  senior,  they 
got  along  the  very  best.    Two  years  after  their 
marriage,  they  came  to  Ohio,  first  settling  in 
Richland  Co. "in  the  spring  of  1832,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  they  sold  out  and  moved  into 
Sanduskv  Township,  this  county,  where  they 
purchased  160  acres,  and  afterward  added  3** 
more.    In  the  course  of  time,  there  were  four- 
teen children  born  to  his  second  wife,  twenty- 
seven  children  in  his  family  in  all,  as  his  first 
wife  was  mother  of  thirteen,  seven  of  whom 
died  in  childhood  ;  but  the  fourteen  of  the  sec- 
ond marriage  are  all  living  and  doing  well,  the 
youngest  about  26  years  old.  Their  names  ami 
"present  residences  are  as  follows  :    William  L, 
in  Fulton  Co.,  Ind.;  Annie  K.,  in  Crestline,  at 
the  millinerj-  business  ;  Mary  M.,  in  Kansas 
was  married  to  R.  Armstrong  ;  he  was  killed 
by  a  runaway  team  ;  Sarah  J.,  now  Mrs.  Moore, 
of  Lansing,  Mich.;  David  S.,  fanning  in  Han- 
cock Co.;  Martha  E.,  is  married  to  Rev.  James 
M.  Roberts,  a  missionary  in   New  Mexico  ; 
Samuel  B.,  in  this  township ;  Harriet,  Mrs. 
James   Stevenson,  of  Annapolis;  Ben. 
is  now  pursuing  hia  Btudies  at  Yale  College, 
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New  Haven.  Conn.;  R.  Catharine  is  on  mission- 
ary work  among  the  freed  men  of  Mississippi 
and  teacher  in  Tougaloo  College,  near  Jackson. 
Miss.;  R.  Porter,  is  a  physician  in  Kansas . 
Oliver  II .  is  studying  music  in  Philadelphia  ; 
F.  Mills,  is  studying  in  Obcrlin.  Ohio  ;  Joanna  is 
married  and  living  in  Illinois    Mr  Koons  Sr 
died  March  22.  l*6!l.  and.  after  the  settlement 
of  the  estate  and  several  unim|tortant  change*. 
Mrs.  Koons  got  herself  a  cornfortalile  residence 
m  the  village,  where  she  is  spending  the  n-main 
mg  years  of  her  life  quietly  and  alone.  Samuel 
B.  received  a  common-school  education.  Is-sides 
one  term  in  Ohcrlin  ;  his  time  U-vond  school 
hours  was  occupied  on  the  farm  until  Aug.  15. 
1861;  at  that  date  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C.  49th 
O  V.  I.,  and  participated  in  several  of  the 
deadly  engagements  of  the  war.  viz..  Shiloh. 
Liberty  tJap,  Stone  River  (and  at  the  close  of 
that  engagement  lie  was  promoted  to  Sergeant) 
Chickamau-ja  and  Mi  ssiou  Ridite  .  in  the  latter 
conflict,  Nov.  19,  lS(i:5.  he  sustained  a  serious 
injury  by  being  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head 
by  a  piece  of  wood  which  formed  a  partition 
between  the  powder  and  ball  in  the  construction 
of  cannon  cartridges,  from  one  of  their  own 
guns,  which  was  tiring  over  them.    From  the 
effect*  of  this  wound  he  lav  insensible  for 
eighteen  days.    After  a  month's  hospital  care, 
he  was  able  to  come  home  on  a  furlough,  and 
remained  at*»ut  two  months.    When  his  regi- 
ment was  re-enlisted,  he  went  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  as  far  aH  Buzzard  s  R<H»st  ;  bin  term 
of  enlistment  had  then  expired,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged Sept.  5,  1864.    He  then  came  home  to 
C  rawford  Co.,  and.  on  Nov.  1 7  of  the  same  vear. 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  Stevenson  ;  she 
was  born  in  Seneca  Co.  March  27.  1815.  For 
three  years,  he  worked  his  father  s  farm.  and.  in 
the  spring  of  1868.  they  purchased  the  farm  of 
71  acres  where  they  now  live.    Mrs.  Koons' 
parents  came  to  live  with  them,  and  here  her 
father  died  Aug.  16.  1871,  but  her  mother  is 
still  with  them  at  the  advanced  age  of  73 
years.    On  account  of  his  wound  received  in 
the  army,  which  affects  him  seriouslv  if  he 
takes  the  least  cold,  lie  draws  a  pension  of  #8 
per  month.    Thev  have  a  familv  of  five  chil- 
dren—Clarence A.,  Virgil  C,  Sarah  J..  Maggie 
M.  and  Samuel  R. 

ISAAC  KLOFFKNSTKIX.  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer;  P.O.  Sulphur  Springs;  was  bora  in  Polk 
Township,  this  countv,  March  10.  1837.  His 


father.  Abraham,  was  twice  married  ;  bv  his 
first  wife   there   were   four  children — Susan. 
John,    Elizabeth  and  Abraham  ;    the  three 
younger  ones  emijrrated  with  their  father  from 
Switzerland  to  Canada  in   1829.    Susan  re- 
mained in  their  native  country.    Mr  Klopfen- 
stein  was  a  widower,  and  when  he  settled  in 
Canada  he  married  Klizabeth  Reiter,  who  came 
from  Switzerland  when  he  did.    Thev  built  a 
cabin  in  the  woods  and  bought  some"lan<l  and 
were  getting  along  nicely.    A  brother  in  Swit- 
zerland wrote  to  Abraham  in  Canada,  that  he 
was  alx.ut  to  start  for  the  United  States,  and 
would  prefer  to  see  him  there.    John  came 
from  Switzerland  to  Crawford  Co..  and  Abra- 
ham from  Canada,  they  located  in  Polk  Town- 
ship, where   the  latter  entered  200  acres  in 
|S33:  and  brought  his  youngest  son.  bv  first 
wife,  along,  leaving  John  and  Elizabeth  on  the 
pro|>erty  in  Canada.    Abraham  went  to  Buffalo, 
N.   V..  where  he  took  sick  and  sent  for  his 
father  to  come  and  see  him.  which  he  did  on  foot, 
and  returned  in  the  same  manner;  from  then 
they  lost  all  track  of  Abraham,  as  he  never  re- 
turned.   When  Mr.  Klopfenstein  came  here  he 
built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  and  began  the  clear- 
ing anil  improvement  of  his  land,  and  got  along 
well  until  1846,  when  he  was  called  by  death,  | 
leaving  widow  and  three  children,  viz.:  Marv. 
Klizabeth  and  Isaac.    (Mary  is  now  widow  of 
Jacob  Freidley.  of  Van  Wert ;  Klizabeth  is  wife 
of  Charles  Nover.  of  Allen  Co.,  Ind.)    Widow  I 
Klopfenstein  married  Jacob  Millemater  about 
I  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  ; 
Millemater  assumed  control  of  affairs,  and  in 
April  of  1851.  Isaac  (our  subject)  left  home  to 
do    for  himself,  and   engaged    with  Charles 
Nover  in  a  brickyard,  and  did  odd  jobs  until 
spring  of  1852  ;  when  he  again  engaged  on  the 
brickyard,  and  in  the  fall  he  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  a  threshing  machine  on  credit,  in 
partnership  with  John  Kinsey.    Having  poor 
success  that  season,  he  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Kinsey.  receiving  something  for  his  lals>r.  In 
January.  1853.  he  went  to  Wayne  Co.,  Ind..  where 
he  took  a  job  of  cutting  eighty  cords  of  wood 
at  60  cents  per  cord,  and  paiil  his  board  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  week  ;  this  job  he  completed 
in  forty  days.    He  then  begau  to  work  bv  the 
month  a  short  time  at  $15  per  mouth,  but  soon 
got  another  job  of  cutting  out  a  road  three  rods 
wide  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  through 
heavy  timber,  cutting  it  all  into  cord-wood,  re- 
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ceiving  for  his  job  62£  cents  per  cord  for  as 
much  as  it  would  make,  and  board  himself, 
which  he  got  at  the  old  rate,  $1.M  per  week. 
He  then  returned  to  the  county  and  sold  his 
one-third  interest  in  the  homestead  of  eighty 
acres,  for  which  he  received  $600.    His  guard- 
ian turned  over  the  money  to  him,  and  he 
straightway  purchased  eighty  acres  in  Chat- 
field  Township  ;  twenty-five  of  it  was  partially 
cleared,  and  had  a  cabin  house  and  barn  on  it. 
He  returned  to  Wayne  Co..  Ind.,  and  worked 
in  a  slaughter-house  until  about  Christmas  of 
that  year,  when  he  relumed  to  this  county, 
and,  on  Feb.  5,  1854,  he  married  Mary  Bitik- 
offer ;  she  was  bora  in  Switzerland,  Dee.  4, 
1831.  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Stark  Co., 
in  1836,  and  to  Crawford  Co.  in  1843.  April 
1,  1854,  thev  moved  to  their  farm,  which  he  | 
had  lately  bought,  and  while  they  lived  there 
made  several  purchases  and  sales  ;   they  re- 
mained there  twelve  years  ;  during  that  time 
he  was  twice  drafted  into  the  army,  first  time 
he  furnished  a  substitute,  and  second  time  the 
township  was  cleared  by  subscription,  costing 
him  $595,  in  all.  In  186*6,  he  bought  100  acres 
and  added  to  it  44.  which  constitutes  the 
farm  where   he    resides,  besides   40  acres 
in  Chatfield,  160  acres  in  Sandusky,  and  1+4 
acres  in  Bucyrus  Townships,  and,  in  1S77.  he 
purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  stock  of  dry 
goods  and  groceries  of  Fry  &  Keller  (Mr.  Fry 
owning  the  building).     He  has  a  family  of 
seven  children  living,  viz.:  Abraham,  who  is 
living    on  the   Bucyrus  farm,  80   acres  of 
which  he  has  bought ;   John   is  on  the  San-  J 
dusky  farm,  80  acres  of  which  he  has  pur- 
chased j  Mary  E..  Susan  C,  Emma  S.,  Isaac  E. 
and  Maud  M.;  the  five  last  named  are  at  home 
with  their  parents.    In  1861,  he  was  elected 
Township  Trustee  for  one  term.    He  built  a 
good  brick  residence  on  his  farm  in  Chattield, 
and  in  1860  he  put  up  a  barn,  56x44  feet ;  the 
frame-work  cost  only  $105,  takeu  off  the  stump. 
He  has  tried  his  hand  at  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, and,  although  a  man  of  very  limited  edu- 
cation, has  succeeded  at  all.    After  he  was  0 
years  old.  he  was  only  two  weeks  at  school,  and 
when  he  was  married  he  could  not  write  his 
own  name.    Being  totally  ignorant  of  mathe- 
mathics  when  he  began  to  deal  in  stock  in 
1860,  he  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  sim- 
l  pie  rules,  and  for  that  purpose  he  went  to 
school  along  with  his  own  children.    His  first 


start  was  farming,  next  project  was  threshing 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bitikofler,  in  1855, 
and  in  1856  he  made  brick  ;  in  1857  he  bought 
and  "run  "  a  thresher  on  his  own  account,  and 
in  1 858  he  resumed  the  manulacture  of  brick  j 
and  in  I860  he  began  stock-dealing  ;  in  that  he 
has  been  very  successful ;  while  others  have 
failed  on  every  side  of  him  he  has  and  is  still 
doing  a  prosperous  business  ;  some  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  have  sold  to  him  exclusively  tor 
the  past  twenty  vears,  which  is  good  evidence 
of  fair  dealing.    His  success  in  farming  can  he 
best  understood  bv  the  following  figures  ana 
data  •  His  first  crop  of  wheat  was  four  and  one- 
half  acres,  which  himself  and  wife  harvested  in 
1856.  the  entire  crop  amounted  to  eight  bush- 
els, and  this  vear  (1880)  himself  and  sons  har- 
vested 110  acres,  from  which  they  realized 
2,750  bushels  atid  marketed  it  at  95c(^l  per 
bushel.      He  joined   the  German  Reformed 
Church  when  14  vears  of  age,  and  was  Deacon 
from  1859  until  1865  ;  since  latter  date  he  has 
beeu  an  Klder.  and  officiates  in  that  capacit) 
now.    Mrs.  Klopfenstein  and  the  three  oldest 
children  are  members  of  the  church.  His  father 
settled  up  the  estate  so  ns  to  leave  the  property 
in  Canada  to  John  and  Susan,  of  the  first  wife, 
giving  a  quit-claim  deed  to  it,  and  taking  the 
same  from  them  as  against  his  Crawford  to. 
property,  which  was  inteuded  for  his  other 
three  children,  but  bv  neglect  his  father  never 
recorded  the  quit-claim  from  those  in  Canada, 
and  after  his  death  they  came  here  and  claimed 
and  got  an  equal  share  with  Isaac  and  his  two 
sisters.  „ 
DANIEL  LIGHT,  retired  farmer  ;  "•  <>•  »™ 
cyrus  ;  was  horn  June  30,  1806.  in  Dauphin 
Co.,  Penn.    His  parents.  Adam  and  Mary  (Uia- 
die)  Light,  were  also  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  early  life.  Daniel  learned  the  weaving  busi- 
ness, but  due  regard  for  his  health  forbade  bin 
following  it  long;  so  he  abandoned  it  J™*'*" 
more  invigorating  life  on  the  farm,  to  which  uc 
has  ever  since  devoted  his  whole  attention,  boin 
,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.    He  moved  here  m 
i  1854,  purchasing  80  acres  where  he  now  li\es, 
1  but  has  added,  bv  purchase,  until  his  farm  con- 
sists of  120  acre's  of  good  and  wcll-improvcu 
laud,  where  he  is  passing  the  declining  years  oi 
his  life  in  peace  and  enjoying  the  fruits  ol  ms 
earlv  industry.    He  has*  iicen  twice  married , 
first  to  Pollv  Heller,  September,  1 828.    She  was 
called  away  by  death,  leaving  four  children. 
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|  viz..  William.  John.  Emanuel  ami  Adam.  His 
\  swxmd  marriage  was  with  Lucetta  Harmon  ,  she 
was  born  in  Dauphin  Co  Penu..  Jan.  15.  I  >:'.{ ; 
the  children  by  tlii-*  union  are  Mary  K.  and 
Daniel  A.    They  brought  his  first  wife's  four 
children  along  with  them  when  they  came  lo 
Ohio;  his  daughter  hy  second  wilt-  was  only  a 
few  months  old;  his  youngest  son.  Daniel  A 
was  born  in  this  county.    Shortly  after  the  out 
break  of  the  rebellion. 'hi*  sou   Adam,  enlisted 
on  Nov.  2,  18G1,  in  Co.  K.  G4tb  (>.  V.  [.,  and 
served  through  the  war.  until  the  engagement 
at  Chickamauga.  where  the  I'nion  soldier*  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  during  the  retreat  he  was 
stunned  by  a  bullet,  which  gtaz.il  the  t..jtof  his 
head,  stripping  its  breadth  of  hair  and  scalp 
from   his   skull,   whieh    felled    him   to  the 
ground,  when  be  became  an  easy  prey,  as  a 
prisoner,  to  the  rebels :  he  was  forthwith  con- 
veyed to  An.lersonville  Prison,  and  later,  to 
Horenee  Prison,  spending  seventeen  months  of 
starvation  ami  misery  in  the  two  plan-*  lie 
was  paroled  iti  February.  18t;.*>.  and  returned  to 
his  fathers,  a*  his  discharge  had  been  granted 
before  be  was  released  from  the  Southern  prison 
Emaciated  with  hunger  and  dejected  in  npirits. 
hw  recovery  seemed  very  doubtful;  but  with 
strict  attention  of  his  |>sireiit*.  good  .  arc  and 
nourishment,  he  regained  his  usual  strength  he 
afterward  married  here,  where  he  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children     William  lives  in 
this  township ;  Emanuel  resides  in  Henry  Co.. 
Ohio;  John  owns  40  acres  of  land  in  Holmes 
Township,  but  makes  his  home  with  his  father; 
he  is  unmarried  ;   has  devoted  bis  time  to 
farming,  and  like  those  whose  quiet  lives  are 
unal  lured  by  the  gush  ami  glare  of  society. 
■  quiet,  practical  life.    Mary  E   is  now 


Mrs.  Henry  Su  venson.  of  this  county ;  Daniel  A., 
the  youngest,  also  resides  with  his  parents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Light  are  members  of  the  <o-r- 
man  Reformed  Church. 

,  DANIEL  LAYER,  farmer ;  P  O  Sulphur 
Springs,  was  l>orn  in  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 
April  !t,  is:j0.  HU  parent*.  Christian  and 
Catharine  (Faill)  Layer,  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  in  18:;8.  and  brought 
eight  chiklren  with  them.  viz  .  Policy.  Elizabeth. 
Fredricka,  John,  Jacob.  Christian.'  Daniel  and 
J-  A.  They  all  reside  in  this  State.  The  oldest 
girl  married  John  Layer,  and  died  in  Cnion 
Co.  leaving  live  children.  When  Mr.  Layer 
to  the  United  States,  he  came  direct  to 


Ohio,  and  purchased  !Hi  acres,  where  Daniel 
lives.    Here  the  family  grew  up  to  maturity, 
and  from  there  struck  out  in  the  world  for 
themselves     On  Feb  I.  1*54.  Daniel  married 
( 'atliarine.  daughter  of  Jacob  Timer,  and  moved 
to  Kent  Co  ,  Mich.,  where  he  entered  160  acres 
of  land  and  lived  there  three  years.    His  wife's 
health  (ailed,  and  she  longed  to  return  to  her 
old  home  and  acquaintances  in  this  county,  so 
they  sold  out.  and  came  back  to  his  father's, 
when  his  wife  died.  October.  1857.    He  rented 
his  father  s  farm  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I i veil 
a  widower  with  his  parents;  and  they,  being 
old  with  years  and  hard  work,  were  ready  to 
give  up  the  care  of  the  place  to  some  one  more 
competent  to  take  care  of  it    In  18(>2.  his 
lather  died,  then  he.  Daniel,  bought  the  interest 
of  the  other  heirs,  and  carried  on  the  farm,  his 
aged  mother  making  her  home  with  him  until 
July  21.  1S78.  when  she  was  removed  by  death. 
Daniel  was  again  married,  to  Barbara  Eppley. 
daughter  of  John  and  Barbara  (Wey)  Kppley, 
who  came  from  Oermany,  where  she  w:is  Isirn 
Feb.  21,  1859.  and  came  here  with  her  parents 
when  alsmt  3  years  old     Her  parent*  first  set- 
tled near  llarrisburg.   Penn.,  for  about  two 
year*,  and  then  came  to  Chatfield  Township, 
(hi*  county.    Mr.  Layer  has,  by  his  second 
marriage,  one  child— Lydia.    .John  A.  live*  on 
the  adjoining  farm,  and  ls>th  of  them  have 
prospered  well.    He  married  Mary  Oreen  Jan. 
10,  1856,    They  have  the  following  children —  | 
Elizabeth  R..  Eliza  A.,  OeorgeF.  and  Frank  E. 

J  AMES  M  A N  A  HAN  ( deceased)  ;  was  born 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md..  in  1811.    He  married 
Sidney  Nichols,  who  was  l>orn  in  the  same 
county  in  1813.    Some  time  after  they  were 
married,  they  moved  to  Seneca  Co..  this  State, 
where  they  stayed  alsmt  one  year.    In  1840, 
they  came  to  Crawford  Co.  and  settled  on  the 
Wyandot  Reservation,  and  remained  about  two 
years.    Then  they  moved  to  the  "  Plains  "  out 
from  Bucyrus.  and  settled  at  what  is  known  as 
-  Parcher's  Corners.      They  lived  there  seven 
years,  arm  the  P.  Ft.  W  &  C.  R.  R.  now  runs 
directly  over  the  location  where  their  house 
stood.    They  kept  shifting  from  time  to  time, 
and.  about  ls5L  they  removed  to  a  farm  on 
the  Sandusky,  near  R  W.  Knisely's,  where  they 
lived  eight  years.    In  185J*.  they  rented  the 
Riddle  farm,  near  Anna|M>lis.  and  here  they 
have  remained  since.    They  reared  a  family  of 
ten  children,  six  boys  and  four  girls— Alfred 
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W.,  Samuel,  Lueinda  (now  Mrs.  John  Zandel). 
Barbara  J..  Adaline,  Elizabeth,  Silas,  James 
M.,  Jobu  and  Watson.  When  the  late  rebellion 
broke  out,  Alfred  W.  enlisted  in  the  three 
months'  service.    At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  re-enlisted  for  nine  months.  When 
that  time  expired,  he  again  enlisted,  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war.    He  now  resides  in 
Frederick  Co..  Md.    James  M.  also  enlisted, 
but  onlv  in  the  one  hundred  days'  service.  0. 
N.  <;..  and  when  his  term  of  service  expired  he 
returned  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  re- 
mained here  uutil  removed  by  death  on  May  1 . 
1878.    Their  father  died  on  March  1,  1871. 
Silas  is  unmarried,  and  with  him  his  aged 
mother  and  sisters  make  their   home.  He 
takes  entire  charge  of  the  farm  of  153  acres, 
for  which  he  pays  8450  annually  in  cash  as 
rent  for  the  place.    They  have  now  been  occu- 
pying the  same  place  for  over  twenty-one 
years,  which  fact  would  indicate  that  they  are 
desirable  tenants. 

K.  M.  MOO  UK.  farmer;  P.  O.  Bueyrus  ;  was 
born  in  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  i),  1838; 
he  is  the  son  of  James  and  Catharine  (Lomcs) 
Moore,  the  former  a  native  of  Washington  Co., 
Peun.,  anil  the  latter  of  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Moore's  youth  was  spent  between 
the  duties  of  the  farm  and  attending  school. 
Being  naturally  as  a  l»v  apt  and  intelligent,  he 
acquired  a  good  education  early  in  life.  and.  in 
his  17th  year,  he  began  teaching  school,  and 
taught  sixteen  winter  terms.    When  1 8  years  of 
age.  he  entered  Mt.  Union  College,  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  and  attended  it  eight  terms.    He  hud  en- 
tered the  .Junior  ('lass  in  1861,  when  he  aban- 
doned his  course  at  college,  as  he  had  to  furnish 
for  himself  all  means  of  support  and  tuition.  He 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  iu 
the  winter  months  and  fanning  in  the  summer. 
He  owns  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best- 
improved  farms  of  108  acres  in  Libert}-  Town- 
ship, with  splendid  out-buildings  and  a  fine 
brick  residence,  to  which  he  moved  in  March. 


He  is  a  member 
Knights  of  Pyth- 


in  the  clothing  department  of  the  extensive 
mercantile  house  of  M.  Emrich.  of  Bueyrus, 
which  position  he  now  holds, 
of  Demos  Lodije,  No.  108,  of 
1*8,  and  of  Howard  Lodge.  No.  m 
of  Honor  ;  also  the  Masonic  Crawford  Lodge, 

0t  ROBERT  WALLACE  Ml ;SCtRAVK  de- 
ceased ;  was  born  in  New  York  reb.  10  810 ; 
he  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  The  whole  family 
moved  to  this  State  when  he  (Robert  W.)  was 
a  mere  boy,  and.  when  about  15  years  of  age, 
he  was  employed  by  Henry  St.  John  as  clerk  m 
his  store  at  Wooster.Ohio.  Mr.  St.  John  soon 
moved  to  Bueyrus  and  brought  young  Mus- 
grave along.  And.  after  he  bad  been  here  some 
8.      .      °  ,   t  :..  n,„  establishment 


ami  Miss 
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time,  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
and  did  business  for  several  years  m  partner- 
ship with  St  John.    Here  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Maria  Gillespie,  who  was  born  m 
Washington  Co.,  Peun.,  Sept.  5. 180 0,  and  came 
to  Bucvrus  with  her  father  s  family  in  Uctootr, 
1S34.  'Sept.  5.  1835,  Mr.  Musgrave 
Gillespie  were  united  in  matrimony  ; 
housekeeping  and  resided  there  for  six  xears, 
when  Mr  Musgrave  disposed  of  his  interests  n 
Bueyrus  and  moved  to  this  village  in  June, 
1841,  where  he  built  a  store  and  put  in  a  sWck 
Of  general  merchandise,  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness with  much  success,  and  purchased  at  pr- 
ions times  land  in  this  vicinity  to  the amount 
of  7(50  aeres.  which  is  owned  by  his  widow  and 
the  heirs.    During  Buchanan  s  administration, 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  which  office  w 
held  here  many  years,  although  he  was  ot  e 
opposite  political  persuasion  ;  he  also  held  ac 
otttce  of  Associate  Judge  for  several  years. 
They  reared  five  children,  viz.,  Marian,  0OW 
1  Mrs".  Biddle.  of  Bucvrus  ;  Ellen  J.,  deceased  , 
Thomas  W. ;  Julia, 'widow  of  James  Kaoer, 
and  Mvra,  now  Mrs.  Wells.  Mr. 
was  a  lire  of  unceasing  business  activity  iro 
the  time  he  was  15  years  old  until  it  close<l  in 


] 
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1868,  on  the  12th  of  which  month  he  united  death  Mav  18.  1808.  His  usefulness  was  ncN«r 
his  fortunes  with  Lizzie,  daughter  of  John  and  fully  known  or  realized  in  business  circles,  or 
Elizabeth  Crall.  She  was  Itorn  in  Dauphin 
Co..  Pcnn..  Dec,  17.  1813,  and  came  here  with 
her  parents  in  1852.  They  have  six  children 
— Cora  E.,  Susan  E..  Mary  M.,  John  J..  Kattie 
B.  and  Oliver  M.  Besides  superintending  his 
farm,  he  has  been  engaged  about  ten  months 
of  the  year  for  the  past  nine  years  as  foreman 


ins  influence  in  society  until  the  vicinity  su 
tained  the  loss  in  his  demise.  His  introduction 
to  this  county  was  in  the  role  of  a  poor  hoyao^ 
ing  chores  and  clerking  in  a  store,  andcarryi  g 
the  mail  across  the  country  on  horseback,  »■« 
his  course  was  steadily  upward,  as  m  tune  ic 
soon  became  one  of  the  important  factors 
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the  business  circles  of  the  county,  also  holding 
the  position  of  Associate  County  Judge.  Re- 
gardless of  public  opinion,  or  at  the  risk  of  be- 
coming unpopular,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
assail  whatever  he  considered  of  questionable 
merit    Mrs.  Musgrave  occupies  the  old  home 
Btead  and  140  %crcs,  where  she  is  passiug  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  happiness,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  the  luxuries  of  life.    Her  ances 
tors  were  from  Ireland  ;  her  grandfather.  James 
Gillespie,  emigrated  from  County  Tyrone,  and 
came  to  United  States  when  young  ;  he  settled 
in  Washington  Co.,  Peun..  where  he  reared  a 
family  of  six  sons.    Thomas,  the  oldest  one 
was  .Mrs.  Musgrave  s  father,  and  when  she  was 
8  years  old  the  family  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  located  at  Xenia.  Oreene  Go, Ohio, 
and  remained  there  about  twelve  years,  her 
father  spent  some  time  in  Tiffin  in  connection 
with  the  laud  office  then-,  but.  as  slated,  moved 
his  family  to  Bucyrus  in  October,  1834,  and 
died  in  the  village  of  Annapolis  at  the  resideuce 
of  bis  son  Thomas  many  years  ago. 

THOMAS  W.  Ml  Sli'KAVK,  retired  farmer; 
P.  0.  Sulphur  Springs  .  was  Imrn  in  Bucyrus. 
this  county.  March  9,  1840.  He  is  the  "only 
son  of  Kol>ert  W.  Musgrave.  and  was  reared  to 


learned  early  in  life  what  it  was  to  do  for  him- 
self.   The  widow  and  her  five  children  strug- 
gled  hard  for  subsistence,  and,  as  time  carried 
them  through  the  shifting  scenes  of  pioneer 
life,  they  saw.  with  much  gratification,  that  the 
many  and  varied  obstacles  disappeared  as  soon 
as  approached  ;  but  of  the  five,  only  William 
(now  living  in  Wayne  Co.)  is  left  to  compare 
the  present  realities  with  the  memories  of  the 
past.    On  Nov.  4.  1858,  Thomas  united  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  Mary  Cleland.    She  was 
born  June  3,  1827,  in  Vernon  Township,  this 
county.    They  have  had  five  children— Martha 
Atta,  Rachel  A..  William  C  and  two  who  died 
in  infancy.    Mr.   MeCullough   began  school- 
teaching  early  in  life,  and  continued  the  same 
in  the  winter  months,  and.  in  the  summer,  at- 
tending to  his  farm  duties,  for  several  years 
after  his  marriage.    He  was  elected  and  held 
the  office  of  Township  Trustee  for  two  terms, 
with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  those 
he  represented.    He  took  a  deep  and  lasting 
interest  in  the  Sabbath  school  which  was  or- 
ganized in  their  district,  and  of  which  he  was 
Superintendent  for  six  years.    He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian"  Church.    On  the  12th 
of  May,  1879,  his  career  closed  and  his  life  of 


farm  work,  and  lived  with  his  parents  until  of    good  works  was  sealed  in  death,  mourned  by 
On  Aug.  21.  IStJl,  he  united  his  fortunes    many  and  highly  esteemed  l>v  all  who  knew 
with  Hannah  Fry.  a  daughter  of  J.   H    Fry.    him."   Mrs.  MeCullough  and  he 


who  was  born  Jan.  21,  183!t.  m  this  township. 
He  farmed  his  father's  place  for  several  years, 
when  he  went  to  the  Suite  of  Indiana,  but  re- 
mained only  a  short  time,  when  he  came  back, 
and  got  1  acres  of  his  father's  estate,  which 
he  occupied  for  some  time,  liut  subsequently 
»old  it  and  purchased  148  acres,  which  he  now 
owns.  In  the  spring  of  1880.  he  moved  to  this 
village  (Annapolis),  when;  he  lives  comforta- 
bly, away  from  the  cares  and  toil  of  the  farm. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  are  liberal  in  Resisting 
in  any  enterprise  which  is  worthy  of  patronage, 
and  that  without  display.  He  "is  a  meml>er  of 
the  Knights  of  Honor.  Liberty  Lodge  No.  845. 
They  have  four  children— Frank  R.  Mary  E.. 
Robert  J.  and  Albert  W. 

THOMAS  McCULLOUGH.  deceased.  He 
was  born  Aug.  14,  1831,  on  the  farm  where  his 
widow  and  family  reside.  His  father.  Alexan- 
der MeCullough," came  here  at  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  county  ;  he  died  here,  leaving  a 
widow  and  live  children.  Thomas,  the  eldest, 
being  only  10  years  of  age  ;   consequently,  he 


her  three  children 
are  in  good  circumstances,  and  live  happily  on 
their  well-improved  farm  of  76  acres.  She 
purposes  giving  them  a  good  education,  which 
they  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of.  Her 
eldest  daughter.  Martha  A.,  has  taught  school 
during  the  past  summer.  Mrs.  MeCullough  *s 
father.  William  Cleland.  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when 
young,  with  his  parents.  He  came  to  this 
county  and  settled  in  Vernon  Township,  where 
he  is  still  living,  and  is  strong  and  active,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  in  his  85th  year.  It  took 
six  weeks  to  make  their  voyage  across  the 
ocean.  He  married  Rachel  Ramsy.  who  was 
a  native  of  Virginia. 

DANIEL  L.  McMICHAKL.  farmer;  P.  0. 
Bucyrus  ;  was  born  April  7,  1836,  where  he 
resides.  To  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  family — 
of  some  historic  worth,  in  connection  with 
Crawford  Co. — it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
one  Daniel  McMichael.  grandfather  of  I).  L. 
McMichael,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when 
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about  16  years  of  age,  winch  was  about  the 
year  1794."  The  family  located  in  Westmore- 
land Co.,  Pcnn.,  and,  when  Daniel  attained  Ids 
majority,  he  married  Mary  McDowell.  She  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  her  parents  at  an  early  date.  A 
few  years  after  their  marriage,  they  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  located  on  the  north  of  the  Sandusky, 
near  where  Bucyrus  is  located.  Being  a  miller 
by  profession,  and  a  mechanical  genius.  Mr. 
McMichael  saw  and  felt  the  pressing  need  for 
some  kind  of  mill  to  grind  what  little  grain  they 
raised  to  subsist  on.  He  traveled  up  the  river, 
looking  for  a  suitable  location  as  the  basis  of 
operation  for  building  a  mill.  When  he  reached 
the  place  where  Nathan  Cooper  now  lives,  he 
concluded  that  the  object  of  his  search  had  been 
discoverer!.  There  he  entered  100  acres  of 
Government  land,  and  built  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill combined,  which  was  one  of  the  first  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  the  county,  of  which  the 
county  history  speaks  more  fully.    He  reared  a 


four  children,  viz.,  Wallace  D.,  Burton  <).,  Will- 
iam G.  and  Lawrence  E.  Mrs.  McMichael  was 
bom  in  this  county,  in  1839.  They  own  about 
50  acres  of  land,  which  is  part  of  what  belonged 
to  the  old  Anderson  homestead. 

JACOB  OREWILKR.  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus ;  was  bora  in  Huntingdon  Co..  Penu.,  on 
Jan.  5,  1814.  His  father.  John,  and  his  mother, 
Barbara  (Keith)  Orewiler,  were  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  his  mother's  parents  came 
from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  her  father's  name  was  Michael  Keith. 
When  Mr.  John  Orewiler  married  Barbara 
Keith,  she  was  then  the  widow  of  one  John 
Kline,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  -John, 
William  and  Joseph.  And  of  the  Orewiler 
children  there  were  seven- Henry,  Adam, 
Lewis,  Rosanna,  Elizabeth,  Michael  and  Jacob. 
They  were  all  born  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  when 
the '  youngest  (Jacob)  was  about  3  years  old, 
the  whole  family  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Ohio ;  thev  settled  in  Richland 


William,  Daniel.  Allen.  Mary.  Hattie  and  Mar 
tha.    Of  these,  Daniel,  Mary  and  Martha  are 
living  in  Iowa ;  Allen,  in  Nebraska,  and  Matthew, 
who  resided  on  the  old  homestead,  near  Bucy- 
rus. and  died  there  some  years  since.  William 
Bet  out  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  during 
the  early  excitement  in  1848,  and  was  never 
heard  from  here  since  he  wrote  a  letter  back 
when  ho  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains.  David, 
the  oldest  one  of  the  family,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Anderson,  who  settled  here 
about  the  year  after  the  McMichaels  camo. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Anderson  died,  so  David  McMichael  moved  to 
the  Anderson  farm  and  remained  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  3, 
1857.  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children,  viz., 
Rebecca  J..  Daniel  L.,  John  A.,  George  W., 
Marie,  Cynthia  and  David — the  latter  one  is 
deceased.    Of  these,  G.  W.  and  Marie  are  in 
Nebraska;  John.  Cynthia  and  Daniel  L„  in 
this  county.    The  last-named  worked  on  the 
farm,  and,  in  the  meantime,  received  a  good 
education  at  the  common  and  normal  schools. 
He  prepared  himself  for  teaching,  which  he  did 


family  of  eight  children,  viz..  David,  Matthew.    County,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Mansfield,  in 

1817."  There  the  children  grew  to  maturity, 
I  and  began  to  branch  out  for  themselves.    Com-  ) 
|  ing  into  this  State  at  such  an  early  date,  they 
were  perfectly  conversant  with  pioneer  lite ; 
and.  although  the  family  wore  in  reasonably 
good  circumstances  for  that  time,  yet  many 
were  the  disadvantages  and  privations  to  be 
borne  then,  which  the  youth  of  to-day  would 
consider  impossibilities"    No  pen  can  ever  do 
ustice  to  the  men  and  wives,  with  their  hclp- 
'  ess  little  ones,  who  ventured  into  the  trackless 
brest.  with  which  thev  were  unacquainted, 
there  to  risk  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  rsd 
man,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.    And  who  can  speak 
knowingly  of  the  longings,  and  aching  hearts 
of  those"  who  would   have  gladly  returned, 
whence  they  came,  when  all  opportunities  of 
returning  were  unavailable.    Rut  most  of  those 
noble  souls  who  bore  the  first  burdens  ol  set- 
tling these  parts,  have  passed  from  their  toil- 
ing to  a  more  abiding  rest     Mr.  Jacob  Ore- 
wiler's  parents  made  their  permanent  home  in 
Richland  County,  and  died  there  years  ago. 
The  first  of  the  family  to  come  into  Crawford 
with  marked  success  for  a  period  of  fifteen    County  was  Lewis-   he  settled  in  Cranberry 
years,  in  the  winter  months,  spending  the  sum-    Township  in  1835.  '  Jacob  came  here  also  at 
mcr  on  the  farm,  with  some  few  exceptions,  |  that  time,  but  did  not  settle  permanently.  He 
when  he  taught  in  summer  also.    Sept.  1 6, 1804,  I  made  a  purchase  of  40  acres  in  Sandusky  Town- 
he  married  Rachel  J.  Woodside.    They  have  ;  ship  in  the  year  1835  and  then  returned  to  his 
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father's  in  Richland  Ooonty.     Krelong  he 
CMDe  back  to  Crawford  County  and  stop|jcd 
with  his  brother  Lewis     ttui  purchased  40 
acres  more  in  Sandusky  Township.    He  worked 
ar4)und  Iwt  ween  lliclilaud  and  Crawford  Coun- 
ties for  several  years  ;  and  in  1839,  he  went  to 
Indiana,  and  stop,,ed  in   |)e  Kail.  County,  a 
little  over  a  year,  thence  to  Iowa,  where  he 
worked  hy  the  month  about  two  yearn;  then 
Petamed  BO  Crawford  County,  and  made  his 
home  with  hi*  brother  Lewis  for  a  short  time  ; 
ami  in  January.  IN  13.  he  married  Annie  Con- 
ley.    She  was  U»rn  in  Kiehland  County  Feb  3. 
181S.  and  came  to  tliis  county  with  her  folks 
in  1 828.    Mr.  Orewiler  and  his  bride  repaired 
to  his  farm  of  Hit  acres,  which  he  still  retained, 
in  Sandusky  Township:   but  afterward  sold 
out  there,  and  moved  to  ChathVId  Township, 
when-  he  purchased  I'.i  acres.     They  occupied 
the  latter  about  ten  years  .  and  Jan  31.  18«f>. 
moved  to  the  farm  where  they   now  live;  and 
in  lS7»i.  erected  a  commodious  two  story  frame 
residence.  Iicsidcs  making  other  important  and 
necessary  improvements  on  the  farm.  They 
had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  arc  living- 
John.    Klzie.    AllM-rt.    Jacob  and    Flora  A. 
Those  deceased  are  Alfred,  Henry.  Nancy  J 
and  Louisa.    John  married  Sophia  Kronebcr 
per.  and  lives  in  this  township  ;  Klzie  married 
Alice  Keller, and  lives  at  Upper  Sandusky  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orewiler  are  mctnliers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.   His  sisters  were  married  and 
moved  West  at  an  early  date,  and  little  has 
been  known  of  them  since.    Klizabeth  was  mar- 
ried to  Jesse  Van  Fustiu  ;  Hosanna  to  .Jacob 
Hoover  ,  they  settled  first  in  Illinois,  and  then 
moved  to  California;   this  was  the  latest  ac- 
count ;  Lewis  is  the  only  brother  who  survives. 

DAVID  FFLKIDKKKK.  fanner:  P.  O  Sul- 
phur Springs ;  was  born  in  Wurtemberg.  tier- 
many,  Dec.  5,  182L'.  He  is  the  son  of  Christian 
and  Barbara  (Auberly)  PnViderer;  the  former 
born  in  the  year  178<»,  and  the  latter  in  17!»4. 
They  were  farmers  in  Germany,  and  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances;  but  Christian  con- 
cluded to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  could  more  readily  procure  farms  for  his 
growing  family  ;  accordingly,  himself  and  wile 
and  their  four  Children,  viz.:  Adam.  Jacob, 
Daniel  and  Christian,  started  from  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  and  after  ninety-two  days 
on  the  ocean  they  landed  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
They  came  across  the  country  until  they  ar- 


rived in  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio;   being  weary 
of  traveling,  and  then  near  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  hesitated  about  going  to  unsettled 
parts  of  the  new  country,  they  concluded  to  stop 
in  Columbiana  Co.,  until  winter  would  break 
up.    They  found  shelter  with  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Seacrist ;  Mr.  Flleiderer  went  to  work 
at  whatever  odd  jobs  turned  up  while  they 
wen-  there,  as  did  the  oldest  boys.    Soon  as 
spring  o|iencd  up  they  purchased  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  an  old  wagon,  with  which  the  family 
traveled  and  brought  their  little  effect*,  and  in 
the  tirst  week  of  April  they  came  to  Crawford 
Co.  and  located  on  80  acres  which  was  entered 
by  Mr.  Flleiderer  while  they  were  wintering  in 
Columbiana,  and  the  same   is  now  part  of 
David  s  farm     Soon  as  they  came  here  they 
purchased   8o  acres  for  $1-15,  adjoining  that 
which  had  ln-en  entered.    There  was  a  misera- 
ble old  cabin  on  the  premises,  which  the  family- 
took  refuge  in  until  they  got  a  more  comforta- 
ble one  erected,  and  in  which  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  nail  used  in  its  construction,  and  aUmt  a 
y  ear  later  he  bought  K0  acres  more  for  $140. 
He  was  called  on.  soon  after  their  arrival  here, 
to  assist  one  Ludwig  Gciger   raise  a  cabin, 
when  by  accident  a  |>ole  fell  and   broke  his 
right  leg.  which  was  a  terrible  drawback  to  the 
general    improvement   which    was   so  much 
needed  in  the  woods ;   although  he  had  no 
Clearing  done  at  this  time,  the  family  were  not 
as  destitute  as  many  of  the  pioneers,  as  they 
had  considerable  money  with  them.    They  had 
made  a  good  start,  and  every  thing  seemed  pros- 
perous until  Mr.  Flleiderer  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  one  morning  as  he  got  up  out  of  lied, 
from  which  he  expired  instantly.    This  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  left  considerable  care 
on  his  widow  with  her  six  children,  two  of 
whom  were  born  since  their  arrival  in  this 
county    John  ami  Daniel,  the  latter  a  mere 
infant.    The  older  children  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  farm  admirable,  and  Mrs.  Flleiderer 
did  considerably  of  the  light  work  out  doors 
herself;  she  lives  with  her  son  David,  and  al- 
though she  is  in  her  8t!th  year,  she  is  as  smart 
on  foot  as  many  who  are  twenty  years  younger  ; 
will  walk  off  to  church,  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  and  back  without  any  apparent  fatigue. 
••  Someplace  "heir  hlisa  in  action,  «ome  in  ease. 
TfcoM  cull  it  pleMUrfe,  anJ  contentment  these" 

Truly,  she  may  be  placed  in  the  former  class, 
for  the  writer  found  her  in  the  corn-fleld  with 
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a  parly  of  buskers,  doing  her  share  with  a  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  would  become  one  of 
16,  rather  than  86  years  ;  of  course,  it  is  neither 
expected  of  her  nor  desired,  but  having  always 
led  an  active  life,  she  could  find  no  contentment 
in  sitting  down  in  idleness  or  ease.    At  the  sct- 
tling  of  the  estate,  David  took  the  homestead 
and  has  bought  nearly  all  the  heirs'  interest, 
except  Christian's,  who  makes  his  home  with 
David.    He  (Christian)  was  taken  with  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  when  quite  young,  caus- 
ing an  unbalanced  condition  of  his  mental  fac- 
ulties, from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Nov.  13,  1843,  David  married  Mary  Heck- 
enlively;  she  was  born  in   Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Chatfield  Township  with 
her  parents  in   August,   1832.     They  have 
had  fourteen  children,  viz.:    Magdalen,  now 
Mrs.  Christ  Harmon,  of  Kosciusko  Co..  Ind.; 
Anna  M.,  wife  of  G.  Ludhardt ;  Abraham,  in 
Kosciusko  Co.,  Ind.;  John  (deceased),  Margar- 
et, George  (deceased),  Barbara,  wife  of  Reuben 
Crall,  of  Indiana;   Lydia,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
(twins.)  Samuel  (deceased),  Leonora,  Carolina 
and  Clara.    Mr.  Ptieiderer  owns  a  good  farm 
of  240  acres,  which  is  well  improved  and  has 
good  buildings,  which  have  been  well  earned 
by  his  own  and  his  wife's  industry.  David's 
eldest  brother.  Adam,  is  now  in  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Jacob  married  here.  died,  and  left  a 
widow  and  three  children.    Mrs.  David  Pllei- 
derer  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren ;  her.  father,  John  Hcckenlively,  was  born 
in  Germany  and  came  to  the  United  States  a 
young  man  ;  he  was  married  in  Baltimore,  and 
subsequently  moved  to   Chatfield  Township, 
this  county,  in  1832.    He  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  New-School  Lutheran  Church. 
Sometime  after  they  settled  here  his  wife  died, 
leaving  eight  children,  viz.:  Man,-,  Christina. 
George,  Barbara.  John,  Catharine,  Jacob  and 
Magdalen.    Of  these   George,    Barbara  and 
John  are  in  Iowa;   Catharine  and  Jacob  in 
Missouri ;   Christina  is  now  Widow  Shieber. 
Rev.  John   Heckenlively  finally  married  the 
widow  of  Christian  Ptieiderer  and  lived  very 
conformably.     He  was  sent  to  Iowa  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  as  a  missionary — in 
the  German  language  -in  the  interest  o'r  the 
New-School  Lutherans.    He  preached  in  that 
State  three  years,  and,  finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, he  resigned ;  returned  to  Mr.  Ptleidercr's. 

'  passed  to  that  realm  of 


and  soon  afterward 


which  he  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  teach 
others. 

E.  S.  PETE RM AN,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  York  Co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  1,  1831,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Shultz)  Peterman. 
The  family  consisted  of  parents  and  two  chil- 
dren— E.  S.  and  Mary  ;  they  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1834. 
Mr.  Peterman,  Sr.,  worked  at  the  blacksmith's 
trade  for  some  years,  hut  later  in  life  turned 
his  attention  to  farming.    Mr.  E.  S.  Peterman 
secured  a  good  common-school  education,  and, 
in  1859,  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  trade, 
opening  an  establishment  in  Canton,  and  in 
1861  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  dry-goods 
establishment  with  J.  J.  Kauffman,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Peterman.    Having  Bold  out  his  gro- 
cery business,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
dry  goods  alone,  which  he  followed  about  six 
years,  and  sold  out  in  1866.    He  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Kauffman  March  20, 
1856.    Her  parents  were  natives  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Penn.,  but  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Stark  County  in  1831,  where  Mrs.  Peterman 
was  born  July  5,  1837.    Mr.  Peterman  moved 
to  Crawford  County  in  1868,  and  in  1870,  pur- 
chased the  farm  of  80  acres  which  he  now 
owns,  and  which  he  bought  of  his  father,  who 
purchased  the  same  of  one  Kmshaw,  a  Quaker. 
It  is  said  that  this  80  acres  was  the  first  loca- 
tion enteral  in  the  township.    Mr.  Henry  Peter- 
man had  moved  to  this  place  in  1855;  he  and 
his  wife  both  died  here,  she  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
and  he  in  the  spring  of  1873.    Mr.  E.  8.  Peter- 
man is  quite  a  mechanical  genius,  and  does  his 
own  odd  jobs  of  carpenter  work,  and  some 
small  blacksmithing  jobs.    They  have  three 
children— Ella,  Frank  E.  and  Harrie,  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  a  well-earned  and  pleasant 
home. 

JACOB  SHIEBER,  fanner  ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  Wiirtombcrg,  Germany,  May  19, 
1831.  His  father,  Gottlieb,  and  mother,  Mag- 
dalen (Brosey)  Shieber.  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many to  the  "United  States  in  1832  ;  they  had 
five  children.  Jacob  l>eing  then  a  mere  child. 
They,  with  a  party  of  German  emigrants,  came 
by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Sandusky  City.  Ohio, 
and  resolved  to  make  a  search  for  one  Fred 
Feichtner,  with  whom  they  were  acquainted 
in  Germany,  and  who  had  "settled  in  Crawford 
Co. ;  with  this  intent  Mr.  Gottlieb  Shieber  and 
several  of  his  German  friends  and  fellow  eini- 
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grants  left  their  families  in  Sandusky  City  and 
set  out  on  foot  to  walk  here.  After'considera- 
hle  wean  search  they  were  successful  in  lind 
ing  their  friend  Feichtncr,  located  comfortably 
in  this  township  on  the  Broken  Sword.  Being 
nuu-h  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, they  concluded  to  locate  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood.   When  they  hail  made  a  short  visit 
and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  locate,  they 
returned  on  foot  to  Sandusky  City  to  move  their 
families  here.    They  hired  teams  and  brought 
their  effects  to  this  locality,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  providing  a  home  for  themselves 
Mr.  Shieher  bought  40  acres  of  J.  Caris,  and 
soon  after  he  entered  40  acres,  and  added  by 
purchase  until  he  owned  1 10  acres.    This  con- 
stituted the  homestead  where  the  children  grew 
up  to  maturity  ;  there  were  nine  in  all  -Chris- 
topher, Oottlieb.  Krederieka.  Christian,  Jacob. 
Catherine,  John,  Abraham  and  .Mary.  Of  these 
Krederieka,  John   and  Abraham  'died  when 
young.    They  were  poor  when  they  arrived 
here  and  had  a  hard  time,  but  were  Messed  with 
good  health  and  industrious  habits,  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  material  success.    Jacob  was 
the  youngest  son  who  lived  to  mature  years, 
therefore  he  remained  with  his  parents  until  21 
years  of  age.     He  married  Kve  Mauer  June  14, 
IH.m  ;  they  farmed  his  father  s  place  one  year, 
and  then  moved,  in  April,  ls.'iti.  to  the  farm 
where  they  are  living,  and  where  they  had  bought 
HO  acres,  of  which  about  2K  acres  were  cleared 
and  a  log  cabin  erected.    They  were  poor  and 
worked  hard  to  improve  their  home  and  make 
it  Comfortable,    At  length  they  were  able  to 
purchase  37£  acres  of  Henry  Cobb,  ami  subse- 
quently l>ought  HO  acres  of  his   brother  in 
Holmes  Township,  and  added  by  purchase  until 
he  owns  in  all  287  acres  of  good  land  with  good 
buildings  and  otherwise  well  improved.  They 
received  only  about  £4.000  in  all  from  the  old 
homestead,  ami  all  the  balance  has  been  made 
by  his  own  ami  his  wife's  industry.  They  reared 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living  -John, 
Louisa  J.  (was  married  to  Harrison  Klink.  but 
is  now  deceased).  Henry.  David  S  .  Kmanuel, 
Man  .  Lizzie,  Abraham  ami  J.  W.   Mrs.  Shiebcr 
was  born  June  21.  1  8H5,  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. and 
was  only  2  weeks  old  when  her  parents  left  Stark 
Co.  to  come  to  Crawford.    Her  father's  name 
was  Jacob  Mauer  ;  he  emigrated  from  Germany 
with  his  wife  and  one  child  and  first  settled  in 
Stark  Co.  and,  as  stated.  uioved  thence  to  Craw- 


ford Co..  when-  he  diet! ;  his  widow  married  one 
Simon  Price.  Mrs.  Shieber  is  the  only  surviv- 
or of  her  parents'  six  children.  Mr.  Jacob 
ShieU-r  was  elected  Township  Trustee  for  two 
years ;  he  was  drafted  into  the  army,  but  fur- 
nished a  substitute  ;  his  father  died  here  in 
August,  1869,  full  of  years,  when  he  had  lived 
to  sec  all  his  children  enjoying  comfortable 
homes  of  their  own  ;  his  widow  still  survives 
at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  The  family- 
are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

DANIEL  SELL,  farmer;  P.  O    Bucyrus ; 
was  l)orn  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  June 
1!*,  IS.'iH.    He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  II.  and  Mary 
(Keplinger)  Sell,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Stark  Co.,  Ohio, 
when  quite  young.    They  were  married  in  Stark 
Co.,  and  lived  then*  several  years  afterward.  In 
1H37,  they  moved  to  Crawford  Co., and  brought 
with  them  two  children— Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Mr.  Sell  entered  100  acres,  ami  afterward  pur- 
chased 40  acres  more;  there  were  no  improve- 
ments on  any  of  the  land  which  they  located 
on.    Mr.  Sell  erected  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods, 
and  ls-gan  clearing  and  improving  his  home. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them  alter  they  came 
here,  viz  .  Panic!  and  Catharine  ;  the  latter  died 
when  about  .1  years  old  ;  three  grew  up  to  ma- 
turity.   Henry  married  here  one  Mary  Peter- 
man  "and  got  Sit  acres  of  his  father's  estate,  but 
subsequently  sold  out  and  moved  to  Williams 
Co.,  where  he  now  resides     Klizalieth  is  the  wife 
of  Samuel  Korst,  of  Indiana.    Panie!  resided 
on  the  farm  with  his  parents,  and  owns  almost 
80  acres  of  the  same  to-day.  and  enjoys  the 
fruit  of  their  industry  as  well  as  that  of  his 
own.    Their  first  residence,  or  cabin,  was  re- 
moved only  six  years  ago.  to  give  place  to  their 
more  comfortable  residence.    When  Mr.  Sell 
was  about  the  proper  age  for  attending  school, 


there  was  but  littl 


ipportunity  for  attending, 
as  there  were  but  few  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  on  account  of 
his  father's  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm,  consequently  his  school 
education  is  limited.  He  married  Lovina  Alice 
Coo]>er  Nov.  19,  1  rtt»*4.  She  was  born  in  this 
county  Nov.  1!>.  1S44.  They  have  five  children, 
viz.,  Willie  O..  Frank.  Harry.  Orie  and  Perley. 
Mrs.  Sell's  father,  Adam,  and  her  mother,  Kliza 
(Knisely)  Cooper,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  moved  to  this  county  quite  early,  and  after- 
ward moved  to  Findlay,  where  they  died,  leaving 
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four  children — Eliza.  Mary,  Lovina  Alice  and 
Horace  (5.    Mr.  Jacob  H.  Sell  died  here  on  the 
old  homestead,  Oct  3, 1876,  and  his  aged  widow 
resides  with  their  son  Daniel. 

SEXAUER  BROS.,  carriage  manufacturers, 
Sulphur  Springs.    To  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  family,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  one 
Christian  "Sexauer.  who,  when  a  young  man, 
emigrated  from  Baden.  Germany,  about  the 
year  1827,  and  landed  at  New  York,  but  had 
resolved  to  push  on  to  the  West.  According- 
ly, he  set  out  for  Ohio,  and  located  at  Sandusky 
City.    After  a  few  years'  residence  there,  he 
removed  to  Bucyrus,  and  there  pursued  his 
trade  of  shocmaking.    On  the  same  ship,  there 
sailed  a  maiden  of  his  own  nativity  (Baden), 
one  Carolina  Schindler,  who  waa  also  en  route 
for  Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  and  who  shortly  after-  | 
ward  moved  to  Bucyrus,  which,  no  doubt,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  attraction  of  young 
Sexauer  thither,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 
There  they  united  their  fortunes  in  matrimony, 
and  indeed  the  financial  part  was  easily  united, 
as  neither  one  had  much  to  begin  with  except 
willing  bands  and  good  health,  which  was  their 
capital  stock,    nere  they  lived  happily  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  the  cold  hand  of  death 
snatched  the  husband  and  father  from  the  fam- 
ily circle,  leaving  the  widow  and  four  sons,  the 
eldest  about  6  years,  and  the  youngest  a  mere 
infant,  viz.,  William  F.,  Christian.  C.  F.  and 
Lewis.    Subsequently,  the  widow  married  J. 
G.  Kinninger,  of  Gabon,  a  wagon-maker  by 
trade.    In  the  meantime,  William  F.  had  gone 
to  live  with  Stephen  Brinkraan,  a  chair  manu- 
facturer, and  learned  that  trade  with  him. 
Christian  had  been  living  with  a  family  in  Bu- 
cyrus until  about  17  years  of  age.  when  he 
went  to  John  Sims,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
harness-making.    When  his  apprenticeship  had 
been  served,  he  spent  some  time  traveling  and 
working  at  his  trade,  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving thereby.    He  finally  located  in  Klgin, 
TIL.  and  began  business  for  himself  in  I860, 
and  died  there  in  1877,  leaving  four  orphan 
daughters,  as  his  wife  had  died  a  few  days  pre- 
vious. C.  F.  and  I^jwis  lived  with  their  mother 
and  step-father,  the  former  going  into  the  wag- 
on-making business,  which  he  learned  thor- 
oughly.   The  latter,  when  about  13  years  old, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  painter's  trade  with 
Jefferson  Norton.    At  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  traveled  some  in  connection 

with  the  interests  of  his  trade.    In  the  mean- 
time, their  step-father  had  moved  from  Gabon 
and   opened   a    wagon-shop    here  (Sulphur 
SpringB)  in  1840.  C.  F.  being  his  only  help,  and 
in  fact  the  sole  conductor  of  the  business,  as 
both  parents  were  advanced  in  years  and  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  their  son.    In  1862, 
the  three  brothers,  William  F..C.  F.  and  Lewis, 
entered  into  co-partnership,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Sexauer  Bros.,  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing carriages  and  wagons.    (For  partic- 
ulars of  this  industry,  sec  township  history.) 
Thev  employ  from  eight  to  ten  men,  besides 
what  they  do  themselves,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments.   William  and  C  F.  attend  principally 
to  the  woodwork,  as  in  that  they  arc  both  pro- 
ficient, and  Lewis  takes  charge  of  the  painting 
department.    The  iron  work  is  under  their  own 
supervision,  which  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
it  is  well  done.    They  began  here  with  limited 
means,  and.  although"  they  have  not  sprung  at 
once  to  the  zenith  of  a  financial  success,  they 
have  raised  steadily  and  surely  in  the  favor  of 
their  patrons,  which  is  indicative  of  gw>d.  h"»- 
ett  work  and  fair  dealing,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Theirs  is  not  the  hurriedly-made  machine  work 
such  as  floods  the  country,  but  everything  war- 
ranted, and  made  by  hand,  of  the  best  mate- 
rial.   They  are  all  married,  and  have  each  ft 
home  of  their  own.    William  F.  was  born  Nov 
19,  1835.    When  21  years  old,  he  married 
Mary  Rupcrsberger  (Jan.  24,  1856).    She  was 
born  June  8,  1837,  in  Germany,  and  came  here 
with  her  widowed  mother  and  four  other  chil-  | 
dren,  two  boys  and  three  girls  in  all.  in  1840, 
and  located  at  Gabon.    They  have  five  chil- 
dren, viz.,  William,  Charles,  Frederick,  Aman- 
da and  Christian.    C.  F.  was  born  Nov.  17, 
1830.   He  married  Man'  Zieglcr  Nov.  26.  1863. 
She  was  born  Nov.  17*1841.    They  have  lour 
children  living,  viz..  Ella,  Bessie.  Susan  and 
Bertha;  two  deceased.  Celia  and  George  L. 
Lewis  was  born  March  17,  1843.    He  married 
Sarah  Culver  May  24.  1871.    She  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  Sept.  21,  1853.    They  have  two 
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three  deceased — Carrie,  Edward  and  Frank. 

DR.  JOHN  B  SQU I ER.  physician.  Sulphur 
Springs ;  was  born  in  Salem  Township,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y..  May  16.  1818.    His  grand- 
parents, Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Wood)  Squier. 
were  natives  of  New  York,  and  reared  their 
family  of  eleven  children  to  manhood  and 
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womanhood  in  tbc  same  county.    There  were 
in  tbc  family  seven  Hons  and  lour  daughters, 
vuv.  Elizabeth.  Salmon,  Alice.  Daniel,  Charles. 
Lucinda.  Irene.  Calvin.  Nehemiah.  Sheubel  and 
Klijah.    One  of  these.  Lueiuda,  who  was  roar- 
rie<l  to  Isaac  McClallen,  and  of  whom  nothing 
definite  had  been  known  to  her  kinfolksof  Ohio 
for  more  than  thirty  yearn,  was  considered  de- 
ceased, when,  recently,  to  their  surprise,  the 
knowledge  of  her  survival  and  residence  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  came  to  hand.  The 
Doctor  (her  nephew)  paid  her  a  visit  and  found 
her  living  happily  with  her  son.  James  McClal- 
lan.  remarkably  vigorous  and  strong  for  one 
who  has  passed  !>2  summers,  and  is  without  a 
single  nervous  quiver.    To  move  from  the  old 
homestead  in  New  York.  Salmon  was  the  first. 
He  settled  in  the  Black  River  country,  in  the 
western  part  of  that  State.    Calvin,  his  wife 
and  one  child  ;   Nehemiah,  wife  and  two  chil 
dren.  viz..  George  M.  and  John  B..  Btarted, 
with  two  two-horse  teams  and  wagons,  packing 
therein  goods  and  utensils  such  as  they  deemed 
would  be  necessary,  set  out  to  push  their  way 
to  this  State.    They  arrived  here  safely  on  Nov. 
5.  1822.  making  the  journey  in  thirty  days. 
They  stopped  with  .John  O.  Blowers,  near  the 
Sandusky  River,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Samuel  Blowers.    The  wives  of  Calvin  and  Ne- 
hemiah were  sisters,  and  sisters  of  John  0. 
Blowers,  who  was  pleased  to  have  the  Sqniers 
locate  by  him.     He  gave  them  privilege  of 
erecting  a  cabin  on  his  premises  to  protect  them 
from  the  rapidly-approaching  winter.    This  was 
soon  accomplished.    There  Calvin  and  Nehe 
miah.  with  their  families,  spent  the  winter  of 
1822  23.    When  the  spring  opened.  Nehemiah 
built  a  more  comfortable  dwelling  on  10  acres, 
which  he  purchased  of  Ralph  Beacon,  on  the 
Bueyrus  road  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Calvin  and  Nehemiah  bought  80  acres  across 
the  Sandusky,  to  which  the  former  removed  in 
1824.and  there  made  his  home  until  1851.  when 
he  sold  out  and  moved  with  his  family  to  De 
Kalb  Co..  lad.    Nehemiah  purchased  the  mill 
property  of  J.  0.  Blowers,  and  moved  to  it  in 
1833.    He  had  by  this  time  added  20  acres  to 
his  llrst  purchase  *   Here  Mr.  Squier  reared  his 
family,  and  knew  full  well  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  ••  life  in  the  woods  "  in  those  days.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  in  the  newly-settled 
neighborhood.     They  reared  five  children—  j 
George  M  ,  who  died 'here  when  about  17  years 


old  ;  John  B  .  of  whom  we  make  further  men- 
tion ,   William  H.,  who  died  when  about  17 
years  old  ;   Nehemiah.  who  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  is  near  Olney.  Richland  Co.;  Daniel  W., 
who  resided  in  Indiana,  and  died  there  in  18tJ2 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  army.    The  fond 
wife  and  mother  was  called  away",  in  August, 
1*42.  from  the  scenes  where  she  so  nobly  bore 
her  part,  not  only  in  assisting  and  eucouraging 
her  husband  in  domestic  duties,  but  by  leaving 
the  impress  of  her  character  on  the  youths  who 
were  alsnit  to  step  into  and  form  part  of  the 
coining  society  ,  and  bow  seldom  an?  self-sacri- 
ticing  mothers  duly  accredited  for  their  pains 
in  that  direction.    Nehemiah  married  a  second 
wife— widow  of  the  late  Horace  Smalley  -and, 
by  this  union  there  was  one  daughter— Alice, 
now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Messenger.    April  24.  18*;5, 
Nehemiah  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  his  original  farm,  as  is  also  his  brother 
Caivin,  and  a  brother  of  their  wives,  William 
Blowers,  who  came  to  Ohio  with  them  and  lived 
here  two  years,  and  taught  school  in  Bueyrus 
the  first  winter,  and  preached  frequently  through 
this  section,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist ministers  here  ;  but  he  then  returned  to 
care  for  his  aged  and  infirm  father  in  New  York, 
and  never  returned,  except,  on  three  occasions, 
to  visit.    On  the  last  occasion,  he  was  taken 
sick,  and,  in  twenty  days'  illness,  he  died  at  the 
Doctor's  residence*.    How  significant  were  his 
last  words  :    •'  bay  me  beside  Nehemiah  and 
Calvin,  and  I  know  that  I'll  be  with  two  honest 
men."    Some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Doctor  had  gone  to  visit  his  Uncle 
Calvin  in  Indiana,  and  found  him  in  failing 
health,  and  brought  him  along  to  his  home,  be- 
lieving that  a  change  of  scene  and  air  would 
have  a  good  effect,  to  which  Calvin  readily  as 
sented,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  desire  to  be 
here  when  his  final  dissolution  would  come.  He 
lingered  six  months,  and  died,  and  was  interred 
here.    After  vears  of  separation  and  hundreds 
of  miles  had  "intervened,  how  singular  that  cir- 
cumstances should  bring  the  three  to  the  same 
place  to  <Iie.  who  had  been  life  long,  devoted 
friends,  and,  as  by  their  desire,  their  ashes  rest 
side  by  side !    As  aliove  stated,  John  B.  was 
onlv  4  vears  old  when  his  parents  came  here, 
and,  when  about  7  years  old,  he  met  with  a  pain- 
ful accident  by  cutting  his  right  knee  with  an 
ax.    Inflammation  set  in  and  resulted  iu  com- 
plete anchylosis  of  the  knee  joint,  which  influ- 
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enced  his  parents  to  apprentice  him  to  the 
tailor's  trade.    He  began  when  13  years  old  and 
worked  six  years.    In  the  meantime,  he  had  ac- 
quired more  strength  in  the  wounded  leg,  and 
the  tailoring  business  was  too  sedentary  for  his 
active  mindi  so  he  concluded  to  learn  the  mill- 
wright's trade.    In  connection  with  millwright- 
ing,  he  taught  school  winters  for  ten  years. 
Still  strivin;:  for  a  wider  and  higher  field  of 
knowledge,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  G.  L.  Ziggler  the  three  last  years  of 
millwrighting,  and,  being  determined  to  master 
the  subject,  he  would  carry  his  book  on  medi- 
cine in  his  tool-chest,  and  study  nights,  wher- 
ever he  was  at  work,  thereby  carrying  together 
one  of  the  most  important  studies  and  a  most 
particular  mechanism.  After  three  years'  study, 
he  attended  one  term  in  medical  college  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  winter  of  1847-48.    He  then 
practiced  with  his  preceptor  one  and  a  half 
years,  and  then  begau  practicing  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and.  in  the  winter  of  1852-53.  heat- 
tended  another  term  in  medical  college  at  Cin- 
cinnati, at  which  date  he  graduated  ;  and,  since 
that  time,  he  has  beeu  applying  the  healing  art 
in  this  vicinity  with  more  than  ordinary  success. 
The  evidence  in  his  favor  proves  him  to  be  a 
physician  of  much  ability,  a  man  of  great 
breadth  of  knowledge,  with  years  or  varied  ex- 
perience, and  possessed  of  the  strongest  vital- 
ity ;  courteous  to  the  stranger,  a  true  friend  to 
his  friends,  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  family. 
He  has  been  married  three  time* — first,  to  Eliz- 
abeth Decker,  in  October,  1839.    She  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  and  came  here  with  her 
parents  when  quite  young.    She  died  in  July, 
1848.  leaving  one  child — Thomas  Corwin.  Dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion,  he  enlisted,  in  March, 
1864,  in  Co.  C,  49th  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  until 
the  following  June,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Altoona  Mountains.  Georgia,  and  sent  to 
Andcrsonville  Prison,  where  he  died  July  20. 
1864.    His  second  marriage  was  with  Achsah 
M.  Dilts,  in  January,  1849.    She  was  a  native 
of  this  State.    She  died  in  January,  1855,  leav- 
ingonechild — Ellen,  now  Mrs.  A.  E.  Humiston. 
His  third  marriage  was  celebrated  with  Dorothy 
Hottel.    She  was  born  in  Bristol,  Trumbull  Co., 
Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1830.    By  this  union  there  are 
Bix  children — Kdgar  A.,  Emma  (now  Mrs.  E. 
Van  Vorhis),  Annie.  Oscar  VV..  Flora  and  Ettle. 
He  owns  the  flour-mill,  which  he  bought  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  in  partnership  with  W.  S.  Bcawn. 


They  moved  it  from  the  river  to  Annapolis,  and 
rebuilt  it.  and,  in  1874,  the  Doctor  bought  Bea- 
con's interest,  now  owning  the  entire  property, 
which  is  run  by  his  sons.  Edgar  A.  and  Oscar 
W.J  and  owns  valuable  town  property  besides. 
The  Doctor's  religious  views  are  decidedly  ot 
the  Rwedenborgian  school,  which  doctrine  he 
converses  of  understandingly.  with  unpreten- 
tious and  unassuming  zeal.    Politically,  he  was 
a  Republican  while  he  believed  that  party  s 
banner  was  emblazoned  with  human  rights  and 
freedom.    He  withheld  not  his  son  (who  tell  on 
the  national  battle-field)  when  the  country  «as 
in  its  greatest  need.    But,  believing  that  when 
a  party  forsakes  its  principles,  patriots  should 
forsake  the  party,  therefore,  he  espoused  the 
Liberal  cause  in  1872,  and  was  a  warm  sup- 
r  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  has  since  sup- 


port*] 

ported  the  Democracy. 

NELSON  SMITH,  sawyer  and  farmer: 
0.  Bucyms;  was  born  Feb.  7,  1844,  in  tins 
township.    He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mi- 
rilla  (Ketchum)  Smith,  who  came  here  young, 
and.  after  thev  were  married,  located  near 
where  Mr.  Smith  lives.    Our  subject  is  the 
seventh  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  who  arc 
all  deceased,  except  himself  and  one  brother. 
His  parents  were  among  the  first  settlers  ot  the 
county,  and  knew  well  the  hardship  which 
pioneer  life  subjec  ted  them  to.    Both  died  on 
the  same  farm,  where  they  first  began  for  them- 
selves, the  mother  in  1853,  and  his  father  five 
years  later.    Nelson  worked  on  his  fathers 
farm  until  he  was  27  years  of  age,  except  one 
year  in  which  he  worked  at  the  carpenters 
trade.    On  Nov.  29,  1860,  he  cast  his  lot  with 
that  of  Cornelia  Hise.  who  was  born  m  WjM 
township  Feb.  27.  1846.    Thev  have  two  chil- 
dren—Willie  F.  and  Nellie  B.    In  1870,  he 
purchased  and  erected  a  good  saw-mill  on  lus 
premises,  which  he  has  run  ever  since,  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work.    He  owns  20  acres  of  and 
in  connection  with  his  mill,  which  makes  them 
a  comfortable  home,  ami  which  he  has  mane 
by  his  own  industry.    He  is  a  member  of  Lib- 
erty Lodge.  Knights  of  Honor.  No.  815. 

SAMUEL  SPONSELLER,  farmer;  P.  <». 
Bucyrus;  was  bom  Dec.  31,  1836,  on  the  place 
which  he  now  owns.  Ho  is  the  youngest  ot  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  His  father,  Michael, 
and  mother,  Susana  (Mentzer)  Sponsellcr.  came 
from  Columbiana  to  Crawford  Co.  with  seven 
of  their  children,  in  1832.    They  settled  on  the 
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northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  20.  i  n  this  township, 
and  his  first  purchase  was  8(1  acres,  for  which 
he  paid  MOO  to  his  brother  in  law.  Jacob  Mol- 
lenkopf.    He  (Mollenkopf)  had  Iss-n  hen-  as 
early  as  1828.  and  made  home  improvements, 
but  moved  west  of  Bucyrus  when  Mr.  S|K»n- 
scller  bought  him  out.  Where  he  died  many 
years  ago.    Mr.  Sponseller  was  possessed  of 
eoii9i<lerable  money  when  they  came  hen-,  and 
soon  purchased  HO  ai  res  more  l>e»ides  entering 
other  HO  acres.    One  relic  of  the  pioneer  iin 
provement  still  remains  on  the  place,  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  log  barn,  which  was  built  in 
IKliK.    When  it  was  up  to  the  square,  the 
famous  wind-storm,  so  destructive  in  this  sec- 
tion, swept  over,  carrying  the  tops  of  a  large 
hickory  and  two  large  oak  trees  into  one  of  the 
bays,  filling  it  completely,  which  was  u  terrible 
job  to  get  cleared  out.  considering  the  height 
of  the  walls,  and  the  weight  of  the  pieces 
carried  in  by  the  wind,  and  while  chopping 
and  clearing  it  out.  he  sustained  a  serious  in- 
jury- on  his  foot.    In  lH.'>s.  he  replaced  the  old 
residence  with  a  good  substantial  frame  dwell- 
ing,  now   occupied    by    Samuel.    They  had 
eleven  children — Klizabelh.  who  married  <  leorge 
Kmcry.  and  diet!,  leaving  three  children  ;  John, 
who  died  in  Van  Wert  Co.;  Susan,  now  the 
widow   of  Martin    Hrown,  late  of  Indiana, 
Julia,  wife  or  KM  Bressler;  George,  now  in 
Van  Wert  Co.,  Fred,  in  this  county  ;  Kman- 
uel,  in   Hancock  Co.;    Henry,  now  in  Kos- 
ciusko Co..  Ind.;  Reuben,  in  Defiance  Co..  and 
Samuel  (he  was  a  twin,  but  the  other  died  in 
infancy).    Alter  many  years  of  anxious  care 
and  toil,  with  a  varied  ex|>criencc  of  pioneer 
life,  Mrs.  Sponseller  closed  her  worldly  cares  in 
death,  in  1858.    Mr.  S|M>nseller  married  a  sec- 
ond wife,  the  widow  of  one  Mr.  Hatteu.  whom 
he  followed  across  the  river  io  1874.  Samuel 
Sponseller.  our  subject.  married  Sarah  A  Kling. 
daughter  of  Moses  Kling.  April  18.  1801.  She 
was  »s>rn  Oct.  1.  1840.    For  twelve  years  after 
they  were  marriisl.  they  rented  land  in  this 
neighborhood,  although  in  uine  years  from  the 
time  they  were  married,  he  purchased  I"  acres, 
ami  afterward  Isnight  Hi  acres  more.    He  sub- 
sequently purchased  the  old  homestead  of  120 
acres,  after  his  fathers  death.    He  has  held 
the  office  of  School  Director  for  several  years, 
which  office  he  now  holds.    Thev  have  three 
children— Svlvanus  K .  James  g.  and  William 
H.    During"  the  earlv  settlement  of  this  neigh- 


borhood, the  locality  known  as  the  Wolf 
Swamp,  was  infested  with  wildcats  of  a  very 
large  size,  which  caused  them  much  annoyance 
by  carrying  otf  lambs,  and  Mr.  Sponseller s 
p'lace  adjoining  was  subjected  to  their  ravages 
frequently. 

JOHN  I/.  SNVDKK.  fanner;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  : 
was  lioni  Sept,  A.  1H.J0,  in  Harrison  Co..  Ohio. 
His  grandparents  came  from  Maryland  and  set- 
tled in  Harrison  Co..  Ohio,  in  the  year  1800; 
they  had  eight  children  -Adam.  Samuel.  Henry 
Clay,  (Jcorgc.  Kve  A  .  Mary.  Sarah  ami  Kliza- 
Ijeth.    Of  these.  Henry  C.  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Snyder  family,  of  this  «>unty  ;  he  was 
drafted  into  the  war  of  1812.  and  was  present  at 
Baltimore  at  the  time  of  Buckingham's  defeat. 
He  worked  on  his  father  s  farm  in  Harrison 
County  until  he  married,  which  event  occurred 
al>out  the  year  lf*22  or  1823.  with  Hannah 
Miller,  who  was  l»oni  in  Maryland,  and  came  to 
Ohio  with  her  parents  in  1801.    Shortly  after 
Henry  C.  and  Miss  Miller  were  married,  they 
entered  100  acres  in  Harrison  County,  which 
they   put   under  good   improvements.  And 
there  Mrs.  Snyder  ceased  her  worldly  cares  in 
death,  leaving  seven  children— Man  (deceased). 
Mahala.  Samuel.  John  L..  Marie,  Catharine  and 
Joseph  M.    Mr.  Snyder  married  a  second  wife, 
Man  Mvers,  who  was  then  a  n*sidcnt  of  Craw- 
ford County,  and  shortly  after  his  second  mar- 
riage, he  moved  with  his  family  to  this  county, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  where  John  L.  resides, 
in  1844.    By  the  second  marriage  there  were 
seven  childnm— Salina.  Hannah.  Frances.  Mar- 
garet. James  M.  (deceased).  Martha  and  Ar- 
mina.    Our  subject.  John  L.,  worked  at  home 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  of  age.  and 
when  quite  voung  acquintl  the  Knowledge  and 
taste  for  grafting  fruit-trees,  at  which  art  he 
became  an  expert    He  has  dealt  extensively 
in  nursery  stock  of  various  firms,  and  made  a 
business  "success  of  it  in  every  respect  :  as  his 
practical  experience  atfonls  him  facilities  for 
knowing  what  is  and  what  is  not  adapted  to 
this  climate  and  soil.    On  May  22,  1882,  he 
married  Susanna  Konk ;  she  was  bom  in  Penn- 
svlvania  Oct.  10.  1842.  and  came  here  with 
her  widowed  mother  ami  the  rest  of  the  family 
in  1848.    Shortly  after  their  marriage,  they 
Imught  and  located  on  80  acres,  just  west  of 
his  present  farm,  when-  they  lives!  about  eight 
years,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Johnson 
Co.,  Mo.,  but  being  so  lately  after  the  close  of 
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the  war,  the  state  of  society  was  scarcely  what 
an  Ohioan  could  wish  for,  so  he  concluded  to 
return,  and  in  six  raonttis  came  back  to  Craw- 
ford County  and  bought  the  farm  of  80  acres 
where  he  is  now  living,  of  Ins  father,  who  was 
then  about  to  retire,  and  was  aged  and  infirm. 
They  have  four  children — Clark  C,  John  L., 
Jr..  Virgil  V.  and  Lavern.  Mr.  Snyder  has 
held  the  offices  of  Constable.  Assessor  and 
Trustee,  for  several  terms  in  this  township,  and 
is  a  member  of  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  845,  Knights 
of  Honor.  His  father  died  here  in  1871  ;  his 
brother,  Joseph  M.,  was  drafted  during  the  late 
rebellion,  and  went  into  service  in  1802,  49th  O. 
V.  I.,  aud  served  one  year,  which  was  the  time 
for  which  lie  was  drafted  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  returned  home  unhurt,  and  diet! 
here  Aug.  IB.  1880.  The  southeast  corner  of 
Mr.  Snyder's  80-acre  farm  is  said  to  be  the  ex- 
act geographical  center  of  Crawford  Count  v. 

(JOTTL1RB  8B1EBEB  (deceased),  farmer; 
P.  0,  Bucvrus ;  was  Imrn  in  Wurtambcrg,  Ger- 
many. Sept  23,  1823  ;  was  the  third  child  of 
Gottlieb  and  Magduleua  (Brosey)  Shiebcr, 
(whose  sketch  is  connected  with  that  of  Jacob 
Shicbor.  Gottlieb  lived  with  his  parents  until 
he  attained  his  majority,  aud,  on  Oct.  11,  1847. 
he  married  Christina  Heekenlively  ;  she  was 
born  Oct.  25,  1827.  in  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  came  here  with  her  parents  when  about  7 
years  old.  Her  father,  John,  and  her  mother. 
Margaret  (Leftler)  Hcckinlively,  came  from 
Germany  when  young ;  they  married  in  Balti- 
more and  came  on  to  Columbiana  Co.,  where 
they  bought  SO  acres  of  land,  where  they  lived 
about  six  years.  The  following  January  after 
Mr.  and  M*rs.  SJiiebcr  were  married,  they  "moved 
to  80  acres  which  he  had  purchased,"  and  on 
which  he  had  built  a  log  house  ;  the  farm  was 
all  woods  when  they  came  to  it,  and,  anxious 
to  make  a  start  and  get  their  farm  cleared,  Mr. 
Shieber  worked  very  hard  and  unceasingly. 
They  replaced  the  log  cabin  with  a  good  sub- 
stantial frame  residence,  in  1850.  and.  subse- 
quently, added  38  acres  to  their  farm.  Mr. 
Shicbcr's  health  began  to  fail  him.  no  doubt 
caused  partially  by  constantly  overworking 
himself,  such  was  his  ambition  to  surmount 
ever}'  financial  embarrassment.  The  messenger 
of  death  called  him  away  from  his  worldly 
cares,  June  18,  1806,  leaving  a  widow  and 
eight  children,  the  oldest  only  17  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  born  four  "months  after  Mr. 


Shieber's  death.  The  names  of  the  children 
are  as  follows :  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  George 
Eberhart),  Johu  (who  is  married  to  Lovina 
Williams,  and  lives  in  Holmes  Township),  An- 
nie. John,  Sarah.  Bcubeu,  Lydia  and  Gottlieb 
Wesley.  Lydia  has  been  teaching  school  and 
is  preparing"  herself  for  that  avocation.  Mrs. 
Shieber  has  managed  the  affaire  of  her  family 
and  farm  with  much  credit  and  ability,  since 
her  husband's  death  ;  their  wants  are  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  she 
has  everything  prepared  to  mako  her  mature 
years  pass  smoothly'  bv. 

JACOB  SUULL.  carpenter  ;  P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  born  in  Perry  Co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  4, 
1822  ;   the  son  of  Jacob"  aud  Sarah  (Flick) 
Shull,  and  the  only  child  of  that  union,  as  death 
called  the  paternal  parent  when  he  (Jacob)  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old.    After  his  father's  death 
he  "was  taken  and  reared  by  his  mother's  father. 
John  .Flick,  and  lived  with  him  until  about  18 
years  of  age.    In  the  meantime,  his  mother  had 
again  married  one  Jefferson  Wallace,  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade  ;  and  with  his  step- father  he  began 
to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  when  in  his  1 8th 
year.    When  he  had  served  about  two  years 
apprenticeship,  he  was  employed  to  work  by 
the  mouth,  and  worked  steadily  for  his  step- 
father four  years,  and  one  year  for  another  car- 
penter.   In'  1831,  they  (John  Flick,  his  grand- 
father and  his  step-father)  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Ohio  ;  they  settled  near  Mansfield,  making 
the  journey  in  about  three  weeks.    There  he 
assisted  his  grandfather  In  the  improvement  ot 
his  farm  lor  about  nine  years,  which  includes 
the  time  spent  at   his  apprenticeship.  His 
mother  and  step-father  moved  to  Crawford  Co. 
and  located  in  Sandusky  Township,  but  finally 
moved  to  Indiana,  where  both  died  ;  they  had 
seven  children,  who  moved  to  Indiana  likewise, 
except  one  daughter,  who  was  married  and  re- 
mained here.    In  1845.  Mr.  Shull  began  work- 
ing at  the  carpenter's  trade  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  has  been  vcrv  successful,  having 
raised  to  date,  about  three  hundred  buildings, 
and  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country  without 
the  slightest  accident  to  any  one  around.  He 
formed  one  resolution  when  he  began  on  bis 
own  account,  viz.  ■  «  That  intoxicating  drink  of 
any  kind  should  not  be  used  where  he  was  rais- 
ing a  building,"  and  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  that 
that  resolution  was  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
deviated  from  ;  even  in  the  early  time,  when  it 
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was  considered  a  dishonor  not  to  have  a  good- 
sized,  well-filled  jug  on  the  ground,  when  a  few 
persons  were  gathered  to  perform  any  piece  of 
work.    Simple  as  it  would  now  appear  to  live 
up  to  such  a  resolution,  it  watt  then  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment,  as  it  wax  antagonized  by 
society  in  general,  therefore,  it  involved  the 
man»  popularity  who  would  hold  out.  and 
that  was  not  all,  it  involved  the  mechanic s  ad 
missihility  to  employ,  consequently  his  bread. 
Notwithstanding.  In' held  firmly  to*  the  prinei 
pies  involved.    He  is,  and  has'  la-en  for  years, 
radical  in  his  advocacy  of  prohibition  prinei 
pies,  and  has  frequently  discussed  the  subject 
publicly.    As  illustrative  of  the  uudaunted  en 
ergy  of  which  he  was  possessed  in  youth,  and 
which  would  correspondingly  apply  at  the  pres- 
ent .  he  started  on  foot,  when  about  21  years  old. 
•ad  walked  from  here  through  the  then  sparsely 
settled  country,  to  Columbia  City.  hid.,  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  on  the  circuitous  route  tak- 
en, in  five  days,  and  returned  on  foot,  making 
a  circuit  of  some  of  the  more  northern  coun 
ties.    In  those  days  there  wen?  no  railroad  pal- 
ace ears  Hying  ,,n  their  beaten  course  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  the  ox  team  in- 
stead would  plod  its  way,  ••  with  no  bad  luck." 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  day  ,  and  a  year  or 
ho  later,  he  made  the  same  trip  again  on  foot. 
When  about  20  years  of  age.  he  united  himself 
with  the  church,  and  in  1  S»iS  he  was  ordained 
a  ministeror  the  M.  K.  Church    since  that  date 
he  has  held  many  meetings  in  various  States. 
He  has  traveled  over  nine  States,  viz.  :  New 
iork.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see. Alabama.  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
held  religious  meetings  in  five  of  them,  princi- 
pally in  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  although  be  has  no  regular  charge, 
he  does  considerable  work  for  the  cause  of  rv- 
ligion  wherever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
He  is  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
which  office  he  has  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  for  the  last    twenty-five  years.  He 
M  a  man  of  lil>eral  views,  inasmuch  as  he 
l-elicves  in  the  advancement  of  all  institutions 
which  tend  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind, 
irrespective  of  their  race  or  color,  and.  not  only 
liberal  in  thought,  but,  with  the  goods  he  pos- 
sesses, giving   cheerfully  to  the   support  of 
teachers  and  missionary  work  among  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South,  besides  annual  donations  of 
considerable  amount  to  the  church  at  home. 


Nor  an-  his  cin  u instances  less  comfortable  than 
those  who  would  be  more  selfish  ami  grasping  ; 
he  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  a  comfortable  home 
in  the  \illage.  and  has  a  well-improved  farm  of 
I'll  acres  besides,  which  he  has  prudently  saved 
of  his  own  earnings   July  3,  IS  17.  he  was  mar 
ried  to  the  widow  of  the  late  B   Spahr ;  her 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Pcterman     She  was 
iN.m  in  Cumlwrland  Co.,  IVnn;.  Karoo  14.  ]  S2.t 
They  have  three  children  living,  viz.:  Francis 
A.  (who  married  Lucetta  Darr — is  farming  his 
father's  place).  Sarah  A.  and  Kva  A.  Mrs  Shull 
has  one  child— Benjamin  Spahr— by  her  first 
husband 

GEORGE  W.  FEEL,  farmer  and  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad  ;  P.O.  Bu- 
cyrus  and  Sulphur  Springs.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic 
and  successful  business  men  of  Crawford  Co. 
He  was  ls»rn  at  Ashland.  Ohio.  May  Hi.  ]S2I. 
the  son  of  jsKir  but  industrious  parents.  At 
the  age  of  10  and  11.  having  received  a  limited 
education,  he  worked  in  John  Molllt's  brick- 
yard for  two  summers,  and  for  the  next  two 
seasons  drove  a  team  on  the  Ohio  Canal ;  he 
then  worked  for  different  farmers  in  Stark  Co.. 
for  some  two  years.     In  the  meantime  his 
father.  John  C.  Tecl.  had  removed  to  (luernsey 
Co.,  end  purchased  a  small  farm.    The  subject 
of  this  sketch  managed  this  farm  for  some  two 
years,  while  his  father  worked  at  the  black- 
smith trade.  In  his  17th  year,  he  taught  school 
(luring  the  winter  in  Wayne  Co..  and  also  fol- 
lowed this  same  occupation  in  his  19th  year. 
After  this  he  attended  the  Ashland  Academy 
for  one  term  of  five  months  ;  then  clerked  a 
year  for  Josiah  Hlackburn,  at  Benton,  Holmes 
Co.    He  removed  to  Navarre.  Stark  Co.,  in  the 
spring  of  1S43,  and  from  April  to  July  pur- 
chased horses,  took  them  to  Canada  and  sold 
them  to  British  officers.    Mr.  Tecl  removed  to 
Crawford  Co..  Aug.  7.  184."{,  and  purchased  of 
Ueorge  W.  ( Jalloway  the  farm  upon  which  he 
now   resides  ;   he  taught  school  at  Sulphur 
Springs  and  vicinity  for  fifteen  winters,  as  fol- 
lows :  Five  winters  in  the  village,  three  in  the 
Broken  Sword  District,  two  in  the  Charlton 
District,  two  in  the  Bice  District,  two  in  the 
Stephens  District  and  one  in  the  Clingan  Dis- 
trict.    He  conducted  in  the  Broken  Sword 
District  the  first  English  school  taught  in  that 
neighl>orhood,  and  afterward  they  could  never 
|>ersuade  the  residents  to  support  a  frerman 
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school.    For  some  six  months,  about  1844,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  with  a  man  named  Allen,  and 
the  establishment  was  known  as  the  Great 
Western  Store.    In  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Revenue  Assessor  for  Crawford  Co.,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  for  nine  years.    During  the 
fall  of  1872,  he  was  employed  by  the  A.  &  L. 
E.  R.  R.,  as  collecting  agent  for  the  corpora- 
tion, and  continued  with  the  company  for  three 
years.    In  the  spring  of  1877.  he  removed  his 
family  to  Bucyrus  and  was  engaged  for  one 
vear  as  assignee  in  settling  up  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Osman  &  Woodside.    The  family  re- 
moved to  Crestline  in  the  spring  of  1878.  and 
remained  there  some  twelve  months,  when  they 
returned  to  the  farm  in  Liberty  Township. 
During  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Teel  still  con- 
tinued as  a  partner  in  the  carriage  establish- 
ment at  Bucyrus ;  is  owner  at  the  present  time 
of  303  acres  of  land  in  Crawford  Co.,  and  80 
acres  in  Paulding  Co.,  but  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  farming  since  1862  ;  is  at  the  present 
time  Secretary  of  the  Crawford  Co.  Farmers' 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  also  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad  ;  as  agent 
for  this  corporation  and  also  the  old  A.  &  L.  E. 
R,  R.,  he  secured  nearly  all  the  right  of  way 
for  the  road-bed  from  the  coal  fields  to  Toledo, 
including  also  the  depot  grounds  lately  pur- 
chased in  that  city.    He  was  instrumental,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  securing  the  guarantee  fund  of 
over  $100,000  subscribed  in  1880,  by  the  count- 
ies along  the  route  of  the  road,  as  the  "local 
aid  "  to  complete  this  new  enterprise,  and  with 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Swigart,  C.  Fulton,  S.  R.  Harris 
and  James  B.  Gormly,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Machine  Shops  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  subject  of  this  sketeh  was  married  Sept 
17, 1844,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Markley,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children  : 
Leander  L.  Jennie  (formerly  Mrs.  Byron  Ben- 
son, but  now  deceased),  Jarcd,  Laura  L.,  Ella. 
George  W.,  Horatio  Markley  and  Fannie. 

JOHN  F.  WILLIAMS,  deceased.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Williams  families  in  this 
section.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn., 
and  was  brought  up  to  farm  life.  When  about 
of  mature  age,  he  was  united  in  wedlock  with 
one  Elizabeth  Flora  ;  they  moved  from  their 
native  place  to  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  at  a  date 
which  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but 
about  the  year  1806  they  located  near  Steu- 


benville,  and  enjoyed  their  new  home  about 
five  years,  when  Mrs.  Williams  was  taken  from 
the  family  by  death,  leaving  five  children,  viz., 
Frederick,  Catharine,  Isaac,  Susan  and  Eliza- 
beth.   At  this  time  he  had  a  brother-in-law 
living  in  Stark  Co.,  and,  after  disposing  of  his 
efleeto,  he  repaired  to  Stark  Co.  with  his  five 
children,  and  leaving  them  in  charge  of  his  rel- 
ative, he  returned  to  his  native  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  he  married  Elizabeth  Gar- 
tie,  and,  having  spent  about  a  year  on  his  visit, 
he  returned  with  his  young  bride  to  where  his 
children  were,  arriving  in  1813.    During  his 
unsettled  condition  and  his  removals  to  and 
from  Ohio,  he  escaped  the  draft,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  drawn  him  into  the  war 
of  1812.    He  was  in  very  poor  financial  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  unable  to  enter  the  amount 
of  land  specified  by  law,  but  bought  60  acres 
of  his  brother-in-law,  which  he  improved,  and, 
by  his  unceasing  industry  and  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  the  property,  he  got  to  l>e  in 
easy  circumstances.     In  the  course  of  time 
there  were  born  to  him,  in  Stark  Co.,  by  his 
second  marriage,  five  children,  viz.,  Thomas, 
George,  Joseph,  Mary  A.  and  Jacob,  three  of 
whom  are  now  aged  and  respected  citizens  or 
this  county.    An  earnest  feeling  was  pervading 
in  the  family  as  to  finding  a  more  suitable  ag- 
ricultural location,  where  farms  might  be  se- 
cured for  his  growing  family.    Thus  prompted 
one  of  his  elder  sons,  Isaac,  made  a  tour  ol 
inspection,  and  purchased,  in  1828,  160  acres 
near  Bucyrus,  in  Holmes  Township.    He  re- 
turned with  a  description  of  this  locality,  which 
induced  Mr.  Williams  to  come  here  with  ihis 
family.    They  started  in  the  spring  of  18-», 
with  a  two-horse  team  and  wagon,  driving  a 
few  cattle  along.   When  they  arrived  at  Spring 
Mills.  Richland  Co.,  the  family  stopped  there 
and  Mr.  Williams  came  on  here  and  bought  HO 
acres  in  Liberty  Township,  where  his  son  Jacob 
now  resides.    He  then  went  back  to  Spring 
Mills  and  moved  the  family  there.    During  his 
absence  the  oldest  boy,  Thomas,  helped  in  the 
harvest  at  Spring  Mills,  reaping  with  a  hand- 
sickle.    When  they  came  to  Gabon,  they  found 
the  country  so  soft  and  impassable  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  a  team  to  hitch  on  and  help 
them  through  here.    Elizalieth,  the  youngest 
child  of  his  first  wife,  was  the  only  one  of  hers 
who  came  at  that  time.    She  died  shortly  fttler 
their  settlement  here.    But  Isaac  and  his  wife 
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soon  followed,  to  the-  legation  he  had  purchased 
when  out  here  in  18L'H.    Susan  married  Benja 
mm  Gant*  and  remained  in  Stark  ('...where 
she  lives  to  this  day.   Catharine  married  Leon- 
ard Mowin  and  moved  to  Wood  Co..  and  is  still 
living.    Frederick  came  here  and  bought  eon 
siderable  land  in  Holme*  Township,  and  built 
a  saw  mill,  which  was  not  a  success  on  account 
of  want  of  water  sufficient  to  run  at  all  seasons 
and  when  a  dam  was  built,  at  a  heavy  cx^-nse." 
failed  to  serve  the  purj»ose,  continually  break- 
ing I>eeause  or  quicksand  surroundings  Ex- 
hausting much  of  his  means,  and  becoming 
discouraged,  he  started  for  California  with  the 
first  tide  ..f  emigration  lo  that  State,  leaving 
here  his  wife  and  four  children,  with  the  hope 
of   returning  in   the   early   future    with  a 
repleted    fortune;    but  he  never  returned 
ami  many  years  since   died.    In  December. 
IBJ6,  death  again  visited  the  family  of  Mr. 
Williams,  this   time  summoning  the  loving 
wife  and  devoted  mother     He  married  a  third 
wife—  Elizabeth  Fox.  widow  of  Michael  Fox. 
late  of  Seneca  Co.    She  had  two  children  by 
Mr.  Fox,  but  left  no  heirs  by  Mr  Williams 
The  children  by  his  second  wife  we  will  make 
mention  of  elsewhere,  except  Ocorge.  who  will 
come  in  this  connection     He  lived  at  home 
until  about  18  years  old.  when  he  went  to  sail 
on  the  lakes  with  Capt.  Cobb.    More  than 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the 
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lakes;  ten  years  of  that  time  he  was  Captain 
of  a  steamer  plying  between  Buffalo.  N.  V.. 
and  Chicago.  Ill .  and  intermediate  points  He 
died  in  Buffalo.  N  Y   (his  home  for  years),  in 

I  V*"0-     Mary   Ann  married  Josiah  Jackson  ; 

|  they  mo  veil  to  Iowa,  where  she  died  Thomas. 
Joseph  and  Jacob  are  still  here,  and  spoken  of. 
with  their  families,  in  the  following  sketches. 
Mr.  Williams  was  living  on  the  old  homestead 
with  his  son  Jacob,  when  his  final  dissolution 
came.    His  widow  went  back  to  her  children  by 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  farmer;  P.  0  Bu 
cyms;  is  the  eldest  child  of  John  F.  Williams' 
second  marriage  ;  was  born  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio. 
Feb.  16.  1814.  He  lived  with  his  father  until 
of  age,  working  on  the  farm,  and  being  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  genius  of  that 
kind  being  in  demand,  he  took  up  the  boot  and 
shoe  making  trade,  without  ever  spending  an 
hour  as  an  apprentice.  By  doing  jobs  of  re- 
pairing for  themselves  and  others,  he  soon 


acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  business  that  en- 
abled him  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  doim'  a  great 
portion  of  all  that  the  early  settlers  "of  their 
vicinity  required,  not  because  he  ever  expected 
to  make  a  lifetime  business  of  it,  but  more  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  own  family  and 
neighbors     In  1833.  he  married  Sarah  Shaff- 
stall     She  was  Urn  in  Dauphin  Co..  IVnn., 
Jan  L'.V  1*1(1.  and  came  here  with  her  father's 
(Solomon  Shaffstall)  family  in  1S32.    Mr.  Will- 
iams had  got  So  acres  of  his  father,  which  was 
all  in  wood.    He  set  aliont  improving  it.  but  his 
health  failed  him  the  first  year,  which  interfered 
seriously  with  further  progress  on  his  farm. 
The  following  year  he  regained  his  health  and 
worked  for  his  brother  in  the  summer,  at  the 
building  of  a  mill  in  Holmes  Township,  at  $10 
per  month.     At  this  time  they  lived  near  the 
mill  site,  and  hoarded  the  hands  employed  at 
its  construction.    In  1832.  he  had  the  logs  cut 
and  hewed  to  build  a  house,  doing  all  the  work 
himself,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  work 
on  the  mill,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  five  acres 
of  which  he  had  succeeded  in  clearing  He 
then  set  about  making  general  improvements  on 
his  place,  working  hard  both  early  and  late. 
The  old  log  building  which  he  first  erected 
stands  on  the  premises  to  this  day     The  nails 
which  he  put  on  the  roof  with,  cost  him  10  cents 
per  pound,  which  he  paid  for  with  maple  sugar, 
made  by  himself  and  wife;  that  was  their  resi- 
dence  from  1832  until  18T.0,     In  1838,  Mr. 
Williams  worked  some  time  at  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  &  Wabash  Canal,  near  Defiance, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  in  those  early  days  to 
do  w  hatever  kind  of  "work  presented  itself, 
whether  considered  hard  or  light,  and  all  with 
the  intent  of  securing  an  independent  home, 
which  now  he  so  fully  enjoys.    Besides  giving 
his  children  a  good  start,  he  owns  ]C,0  acres  of 
pood  land.    They  had  eleven  children,  viz..  Al- 
mira,  wife  of  George  Seits  ;  Henry,  whose  sketch 
appears  here;  William,  deceased  ;  Elizabeth, 
was  married  to  Edw  in  Fcrrall.and  died  in  May. 
187?,  leaving  three  children;  Catharine,  wife 
of  Isaac  Dial  ;  Joshua,  deceased,  in  his  25th 
year;  Laura,  wife  of  John  Davidson  ;  Harrison, 
married  Frances  Slocum  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph 
Hill;  Amelia,  wife  of  Jacob  Payne  ;  Emma, 
wife  of  Lawrence  Sponseller.    Those  living  are 
all  married  and  doing  for  themselves,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  are  spending  their  later 
years  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  early  industry. 
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JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  farmer;  P.  O.  Sul- 
phur Springs  ;  is  a  son  of  John  F.  anil  Elizabeth 
Williams.    He  was  born  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio, 
March  4.  1819.    Mr.  Williams  had  hut  a  poor 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education,  Conse- 
quently his  schooling  was  very  limited.  His 
early  pursuits  were  those  of  the  farm,  as  they 
have  always  been.    He  has  been  twice  married, 
first  to  Catharine  Nigh.    She  was  born  in 
Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  July  IK,  181ti.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage,  they  settled  on  20  acres, 
which  he  owned  along  the  creek,  and  lived  there 
about  two  years.    He  then  sold  that  and  worked 
a  rented  farm  for  three  years.    Having  saved  a 
little  money  by  that  time,  he  purchased  80  acres 
(for  which  he  paid  *800)  lying  about  two  miles 
east.    They  lived  there  two  years,  when  he  sold 
out  and  purchased  138  acres,  where  he  now  lives, 
which  is  well  improved.    In  1877.  he  built  the 
fine  two-story  frame  dwelling  which  adorns  the 
premises,  at  considerable  cost.    Mrs.  Williams 
died  in  October,  1878.    They  were  parents  of 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  viz., 
Eliza,  now  Mrs.  John  Rush  ;  Amanda,  now  Mrs. 
John  Schaal ;  Lovina.  now  Mrs.  George  Schie- 
ber,  and  Matilda,  now  Mrs.  J.  J.  McBride.  Mr. 
Williams  married  his  second  wife.  Polly  Miller, 
Feb.  19,  1880.    She  was  born  in  this  county. 
March  5,  1837,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Miller,  who  came  to  this  county  at  an  early  date. 
She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Welch, 
of  Wyandot  Co.    He  was  among  the  first  set- 
tlers there,  and  served  about  eight  years  in  the 
Legislature  from  that  county 
to  him  Feb.  18,  1*58.    He  died  Dec.  9.  1859, 
leaving  one  child — Wesley  E.    Mr.  Williams 
was  drafted  into  the  late  rebellion  in  October. 
1802.    He  served  in  Co.  L.  lUth  Ohio  Cavalry, 
eight  months,  without  having  encountered  much 
of  the  hardship  which  was  incident  to  that 
difficulty.    He  has  been  a  man  of  remarkable 
constitution,  as  he  has  scarcely  ever  experienced 
sickness,  even  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  when  malarial  affections  prevailed  in 
every  community,  almost  in  every  family  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  except  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  when  he  was  quite  young,  which  affected 


Altha  L..  Stella  S.  and  Aida  B.    Mr.  McBride 
was  born  in  this  county  September,  1849. 

JACOB  WILLIAMS,  farmer  and  teacher; 
P.  6.  Bucyrus  ;   is  the  son  of  John  F.  and 
Elizabeth  Williams,  and  was  born  in  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  March  23. 1823.    His  boyhood  was  spe™ 
on  the  farm,  without  many  privileges  ol  obtain- 
ing an  education,  much  as  he  desired  it     As  i 
he  approached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  felt  still 
more  keenly  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowl-  ; 
edge  j  and*  so  he  studied  closely  durmg  the 
Odd  hours  of  leisure,  and  being  naturally  apt, 
soon  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  learning.    In  | 
1842  he  taught  school  through  the  winter  terra, 
receiving  *15  per  month,  each  mouth  compris- 
ing twenty-six  days.     The  proceeds  of  that 
term  were' turned  over  to  his  father  lor  neces- 
sary general  purposes.     The  next  winter,  lS-W 
-44".  he  went  to  school,  that  being  the  only 
term  that  he  ever  attended  school  as  a  pupu. 
The  following  winter  he  taught  a  school  tour 
miles  west  of  Marion.  The  next  term  hetaiigut 
iu  Holmes  Township,  and  continued  for ^ three 
terms,  where  he  taught  his  first  term.    Oct.  8, 
1848,  he  married  Catliarine  Hershberger ;  ana 
soon  afterward  they  moved  to  Holmes  Township 
where  he  worked  a  rented  farm  in  the  summer 
and  taught  school  during  the  winter  for  two 
years.    At  that  time  his  father  wished  him  to 
"return  and  take  charge  of  the  old  homestead, 
he  did  in  1852,  and  in  1855,  purchased 


wh 
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the  farm,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since 
though  he  then  had  the  charge  of  a  farm  and 


Al- 


She  "was  married  family,  he  pursued  his  studies  by  night,  kept 
up  with  the  advance  in  that  direction,  ami  nas 
taught  school  almost  every  winter;  having 
taught  fifteen  terms  in  their  own  district.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  | en0" 
June  8.  1829.  her  mother  (iMagdalene  Eberiy; 
die*!  when  she  was  about  1 1  years  old.  There 
were  thirteen  children  of  them  ;  ten  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity,  and  came  with  their  father  to 
this  State  in  1847.  He  (Jacob  Hershberger) 
now  resides  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  85  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  >>  »1- 
iams  are  the  parents  or  four  children  -Mary 
A.  (deceased),  John  F.,  Sally  J.,  now  Mrs.  Jef- 


his  hearing  very  seriously  ;  but,  as  he  advances  Person  Correll,  and  George  11.     The  latter  lias 

in  years,  the  organs  of  hearing  Inscotne  more  prepared  himself  for  teaching,  and  taught  his 

sensitive  and  his  hearing  improves.    His  sou  first  term  in  Holmes  Township,  where  his  father 

in  law,  J.  J.  McBride,  farms  the  place,  and  has  first  began.     Mr.  Williams  owns  a  good  farm 

ever  since  he  was  married.   That  event  occurred  of  121  acres  of  good  land,  which  he  has  earned 

Jan.  8,  1873.    They  have  three  children,  viz.,  by  his  own  tact  and  industry. 
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HENRY  WILLIAMS,  farmer.  P.O.  Bury- 
rus  :  is  the  oldest  nun  of  Thomas  Williams  ;  he 
was  born  in  this  township  !>»«<•  24,  1 «.'}»;.  and 
worked  on  the  farm  with  his  parent*  until  after 
he  attaimsl  his  majority     Ho  united  his  for 
tunes  with  those  of  Klsie  Cobb  on  Mareh  l!» 
lH:»!t;  she  wn«  bom  in  this  township  May  17. 
1838.    In  August  18«2.  be  cnlislcd  in  Co.  C. 
I01«t  O.  V,  I.,  and  was  rushed  to  the  front  im- 
mediately    The  regiment  whieh  he  was  in  suf- 
fered  severely  from    the  long   and  hurried 
mareh  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  almost 
as  soon  as  enlisted.    Many  of  them  had  only 
been  a  few  days  drilling,  and  were  green  re 
miits.  unused  to  every  phase  <»r  warfare  Mr. 
oilliams  was  in  the  engagement  at  I'errv- 
ville,  and  at  Edgefield  Junction.  Tenn.:  he  was 
taken  sick  and  sent  into  hospital  for  some  time, 
and  was  terribly  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
which   disabled   and  reduced    his  otherwise 
strong  frame  to  a  mere  shadow     He  received 
his  discharge  from  armv  chit  v  in  January  ISC.'i 
He  is  a  Bunerer  fn>m  the  etti-cts  «»f  the  'disease 
J  contracted  in  the  service,  to  this  day  for  which 
he  is  worthily  unong  the  list  of  pensioners. 
While  Mr  Williams  was  in  the  army.  Mrs  Will 
lams  taught  school,  as  she  was  well  prepared 
for  that  vocation  before  they  wen-  married,  and 
had  taught  school  several  years  previous.  From 
the  date  of  his  return  from  the  armv.  they  re- 
sided on  his  father's  farm  until  1  *72. "when  they 
removal  to  their  present  farm  of  III  acres 
when-  they  live  very  comfortably.    They  have 
only  two  children,  viz..  V  K.  and  Sadie  M  ;  the 
former  is  attending  school,  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  teaching.    Mrs  Will- 
iams' parents  wen-  Henry  and  Sallie  (Mitchell) 
Cobb;  they  had  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom 
grew  up  to  maturity.    He  died  at  Bueynis  Feb. 
20.  1878.  in  his  73d  year,  his  widow  still  sur-  ! 
viving. 

J.  H  WEKT.  farmer;  I*  I).  Sulphur  Springs ; 
is  the  oldest  of  the  family  of  John  and  Salome 


(Shafer)  Wert,  who  were  both  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  there  they  reached  man  and  woman's 
estate,  and  there  they  were  married.  J  H.  was 
horn  in  Dauphin  Co.'.  Peon., May 25, 1833  ;  their 
second  child  (Eliza),  was  also  i»orn  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  John  Wert  learned  the  tailor's  trade 
and  worked  at  it  during  the  winters  bestdee  at- 
tending to  some  farm  business.  He.  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  moved  from  their  native 
State  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Sandusky  Town- 


ship, of  this  county,  in  1*35.    They  purchased 
III  acres  of  hind  ami  proceeded  "to  make  the 
most  of  their  situation.    He  would  work  on  the 
farm  through  the  summer  and  mise  something 
Tor  their  support  and  in  the  winter  he  would 
do  the  tailoring  for  the  surrounding  country, 
and.  as  cash  was  a  very  rare  commodity  in 
most  of  the  new  settlements,  he  was  often"  ob- 
liged to  receive  as  pay  for  his  work  some  pro- 
duct Of  the  farm,  and  very  nicely  situated  were 
those  who  had  some  provision  to  spare  The 
residence  of  course  was  the  ordinary  log  cabin, 
and  not  warm  dwellings,  either,  in  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  winter.    Hut  between  Mr.  Wert's 
farming  in  the  summer  ami  his  attention  to  his 
trade  in  the  winter,  they  had  always  a  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  "  Although"  all  in  his  "im- 
mediate neighborhood  were  not  so  favored. 
Calling  on  one  of  his  neighbors  he  found  him 
in  low  spirits,  and.  insisting  on  an  explanation  of 
his  moody  ap|s>anuu-e.  the  poor  man  admitted, 
with  reluctance,  that  his  entire  store  was  ex- 
hausted ami  was  without  means  of  any  kind  to 
procure  something  for  himself  and  famishing 
family.   This  announcement  made,  Mr  Wert 
produced  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  say- 
ing. -  Take  that.  get  something  and  pay  me 
when  you  can."    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
poor  man  accepted  it  with  more  inward  thank- 
fulness than  he  could  easily  express,  and  laid 
in  its  value  of  the  '•  staff  of  life."  and  soon 
got  jobs  of  work  whereby  he  was  able  to  sup- 
|s»rt  the  family  anil   repay  Mr.  Wert  what  he 
had  lent  him.  Notwithstanding  his  poverty  then, 
he  lived  to  l>e  a  well-to-do  farmer,  with  plenty  ; 
only   his  wife  -in  her  soth   year— survives, 
as  iicr  husband  and  all  the  children  have  passed 
before,  and  with  grateful  feelings  to  this  day 
she  remembers  John  Wert's  generosity  when 
they  were  in  need.    In  the  early  settlement 
the  people  often  resorted  to  the  manufacture  of 
maple  sugar  as  a  source  of  revenue  with  which 
to  procure  some  little  necessaries,  and  the  first 
stove  that  Mr  Wert  ever  owned  after  coming  to 
this  county,  he  Isiught  with  sugar  made  by  him- 
self and  wife  from  the  maple-tree  They  reared 
to  maturity  six  children  (one  boy  died  in  infancy), 
four  boys  and  two  girls,  viz..  J.  II..  Eliza,  now 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hoop,  of  Hucyrus  ;  J.  It.,  of  Bucv- 
rus:  Sarah  A  .  now  Mrs.  Abraham  Pfleidcrer, 
of  Indiana:  and  Lewis:  he  was  married,  but 
both  himself  and  wife  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh.    Their  parents  are  both  dead.  Mr.  Wert 
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died  on  May  31,  1805.  and  Mrs.  Wert  May  12,  goods  establishment  of  Klopfenstein  &  Co., 

1868.    When  J.  H.  was  about  17  years  old,  lie  which  position  he  holds  at  present    He  owns 

accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  general  merchandising  a  very  nice  home  in  the  village,  which  hennas 
house  where  he  worked   several  years, 


several  years,  and 
clerked  in  the  mercantile  house  of  F.  G.  Heschc 
over  five  years  in  Bucyrus.  Ue  then  came  to 
the  village  of  Annapolis  and  clerked  for  Thomas 
Gillespie  for  about  six  months,  and  when  Mr. 
Gillespie  sold  out  to  E.  Warner,  Mr.  Wert  re- 
mained with  him  (Warner)  alwut  three  years. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Warner  moved  to  Crestline, 
and  Mr.  Wert  turned  his  attention  to  farming  ; 
he  rented  farms  for  about  seven  years,  and.  in 
1869,  lie  purchased  the  farm  where  lie  resides. 
He  owns  in  all  11!)  acres  of  well-improved  land, 
and  lives  comfortably  on  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry.  He  was  elected  Township  Clerk  in 
18t»l,and  held  that  olllce  fifteen  consecutive 
years,  except  one,  and.  in  the  spring  of  1879,  he 
was  elected  Township  Trustee,  and  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  Land  Appraiser. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor 
and  is  Reporter  of  the  Liberty  "  Lodge,  No. 
845.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
A.,  daughter  of  Michael  Carlton,  May  31,  I860  ; 
they  have  two  children,  viz.,  Charles  M.  and 
Huber  B.  Mrs.  Wert  was  born  in  this  town- 
ship, where  her  parents  now  reside,  Aug.  29. 
1S33.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

J.  B.  WERT,  clerk,  Sulphur  Springs  ;  was 
born  Nov.  28,  1837.  in  Sandusky  Township, 
this  county.    His  parents,  John  and  Salome 
(Shafer)  Wert,  were  both  natives  of  Dauphin 
Co.,  Penn.    They  moved  to  and  settled  in  this 
county  in  1835.    J.  B.  is  the  third  of  their 
seven  children.    He  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  on  the  farm,  and  acquired  a  good  common- 
school  education.    He  made  his  home  at  his 
father's  until  he  was  married,  which  event  oc- 
curred May  28,  1SG3,  with  Leonora  Ziegler, 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  L.  and  Susanna  (Beard) 
Ziegler.    The  latter  was  born  in  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  the  former  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to 
Mahoning  Co.  when  quite  young.    From  there 
they  came  to  Crawford  Co.  and  settled  in  An- 
napolis Township  Feb.  8,  1841.    Mrs.  Wert 
was  lx>rn  here  April  1,  1844.    Shortly  after 
their  marriage,  Mr.  Wert  rented  a  farm  in  this 
township,  and  spent  eight  years  on  two  farms. 
They  then  moved  to  this  village,  and  he  worked 
at  the  carpenter's  trade  four  years.    Some  time 
afterward,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  dry- 


principally  earned  by  his  own  industry.  He  is 
a  member  of  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  845,  Knights 
of  Honor.  They  have  one  child  living— Hat- 
tie  M..  and  one  deceased — Flora. 

ISAAC  WATERS,  fanner;  P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  born  where  he  now  resides  on 
June  22,  1832.    His  father,  Jacob,  and  his 
mother.  Mary  (Trout)  Waters,  were  natives  of 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.    They  were  farmers, 
and,  with  a  view  to  giving  their  growiug  fam- 
ily an  opportunity  of  procuring  homes  of  their 
own  in  due  time,  they  started  with  their  family 
of  six  children— Violet.  Benjamin,  Andrew, 
Phillip.  Jacob  and  Michael— and  settled  in 
Liberty  Township,  in  1830.  on  a  piece  of  land 
which 'had  been  entered  by  his  father-in-law, 
Phillip  Trout,  several  years  before.    It  was 
situated  on  the  Sandusky  River,  and  there  the 
family  grew  up  to  maturity,  anil  then  scattered 
otf  to"  do  for  themselves.  'But  Isaac,  being  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents.    Ue  was"  the  only  child  born  to 
them  in  this  State.    In  I860,  the  father  died, 
being  then  in  his  73d  year;  but  Isaac  cared 
for  his  aged  mother,  with  whom  she  made  her 
home  until  her  final  dissolution,  which  occurred 
in  1877.  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  Isaacs 
advantages  for  procuring  an  education  were 
quite  limited,  considering  both  time  to  be  ap- 
plied and  facilities.  The  old  common  log-cabin 
schoolhouse,  with  its  miserably  arranged  fix- 
tures, was  not  conducive  to  comfort,  much  less 
to  the  happiness  so  often  referral  to  in  more 
modern  school  days.  In  the  early  wiutor.when 
the  weather  was  too  chilly  to  be  without  a  lire 
in  the  cabin  schoolroom,  and  one  would  be 
made,  the  result  has  frequently  been  that,  m 
consequence  of  the  smoke,  the  place  would  be 
untenantable  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  hence 
they  would  arrange  benches  of  a  temporary 
character  outside,  and  there  finish  their  exer- 
cises.   He  owns  a  well-improved  farm  of 
acres,  and  takes  considerable  pride  in  having 
good  stock.    His  horse,  of  the  "English  Hen- 
ess"  stock,  took  the  first  prize  in  the  'genera 
purpose''  class,  and    ■  sweepstakes "  of  all 
classes  at  the  late  Crawford  Co.  Fair.  He 
united  his  fortunes  with  Mary  Souders,  widow 
of  the  late  John  Souders,  June  5,  1875.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Chisholm.  She 
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native  of  Perry  Co.,  Penn.,  and  came  here 
1854  with  her  unit  husband,  by  whom  she 
Beven  children  -David,  Anna,  Martha.  Marv  J., 
Virginia,  Robert  and  John.  In  1878."  Mr. 
Waters  built  an  elegant  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence, which  supersedes  the  old  house  that 
was  built  on  the  premises  over  forty  years  ago; 
also  tine  outbuildings,  which  contribute  to  the 
appearance  of  his  beautiful  location. 

MICHAEL  WOLF,  farmer;  P  O.  Bucvrus ; 
was  born  in  Dauphin  Co  .  Penn.,  March  0. 1799. 
His  father.  Henry  Wolf,  came  from  Germany  a 
young  man.  Iiefore  the  Revolution,  and  settled 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he  married,  and  subse- 
quently moved  to  Pennsylvania.    While  he  was 
residing  there,  he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  participated  in  manv  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  that  time.  When 
the  war  closed,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  shortly  afterward  his  wife 
died,  leaving  nine  children.    He  married  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Elizabeth  Kay  lor.  a  native  of  Penn- 
|  sylvania.    By  this  union  there  were  likewise 
|  nine  children,  our  subject.  Michael.  »>eing  the 
youngest  one  of  the  family.     Mr.  Wolf.  Sr.. 
died  when  Michael  was  about  six  years  old.  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  poor  circumstances  he 
(Michael)  was  obliged  to  do  for  himself  when 
quite  young,  and  also  required  to  render  early 
assistance  to  his  mother,  who  was  also  called 
away  when  he  was  aliout  22  years  of  age. 
Michael  was  a  natural  getiius.  and,  although  he 
never  spent  a  term  of  apprenticeship  at  any 
trade,  he  could  do  almost  anything  in  mechan- 
ics, and  if  not  of  the  finest  character  it  invariably 
suited  the  purpose.   Among  the  trades  in  which 
he  was  most  proficient  was  plastering,  masoning, 
auoemakiug  and  carpentering,  as  well  as  doing 
some  blacksmithing  of  a  general  character.  He 
married  Nanna  M.  Beck,  in  1824.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  ]S.U  they  came  to  Crawford  Co.. 
with  live  of  their  children,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  of  sixty-three  acres,  where  he  now  lives. 
"  hen  he  settled  here  his  entire  farm  was  wood 
and  swamp.     He  came  here  quite  poor  with  a 
•arge  family  of  helpless  children  ;  he  hail  very 
hard  work  to  get  along.     He  was  in  debt  $25 
on  his  land,  for  which  he  gave  his  note  payable 
in  four  months  ;  and  in  the  new  country,  where 
money  was  very  scarce,  it  was  almost  imjswsi- 
ble  to  earn  or  even  get  cash  for  work  done ; 
however,  by  working  at  odd  jobs  through  the 
day.  and  making  shoes  at  uight.  he  raised  the 


means  to  pay  off  his  $25  note.     While  he  .. 
clearing  his  land  and  preparing  for  a  crop,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  as  high  as  #1.25  per 
bushel  for  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  himself 
and  family  ;  and  pay  for  the  same  with  work  at 
a  very  low  rate  per  day.    While  working  at  the 
clearing  of  his  farm  through  the  day.  he  has 
often  worked  at  shoemaking  until  midnight 
In  one  week,  while  splitting  rails  every  work- 
ing day.  he  made  live  pairs  of  shoes  during  the 
nights  of  the  same  week.    There  are  few  men, 
if  any,  in  Crawford  Co..  who  have  done  more 
hard  work,  and  now,  in  his  advanced  years, 
with  enough  to  make  him  comfortable,  and 
good  health  to  enjoy  it,  he  looks  back  at  the 
past  with  considerable  pleasure  when  he  re- 
members the  hard  experience  of  pioneer  days, 
seeing  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  nec- 
essary things  for  comfort  in  his  old  age.  They 
reared  eleven  children— Sarah  A.,  now  Mrs. 
John  Hurk ;  Fannie,  was  wife  of  John  Todd, 
and  died  in  Michigan  in  June,  1880;  Caro- 
lina, wife  of  Henry  Gipple.  of  Williams  Co; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Johu  Grincr,  of  Wood  Co.; 
Henry,  at  home;  Jonas,  of  Reno  Co.,  Kansas; 
Susan,  wife  of  Isaac  Smith,  of  Wood  Co.;  John, 
who  is  in  Michigau  ;  Jacob,  of  Wjandot  Co.; 
Samuel  makes  his  home  here,  and  Anna  M.; 
the  latter  keeps  house  and  cares  for  her  aged 
father  in  the  declining  days  of  his  life.  Mrs. 
Wolf  was  called  away  Nov.  H).  1807. 

GODFREY  WINGERT  (deceased);  was  born 
in  ( iermany  Nov.  7. 1 807.    When  about  2 1  years 
of  age.  he  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
United  States.    On  his  arrival  here,  he  took  up 
his  residence  near  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  where  he 
lM>ught  a  small  piece  of  land  ;  and,  on  March  23, 
1832.  he  married  Annie  Kaler,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Germany,  and  was  born  there  Sept 
22.  1807.    They  lived  near  Buffalo  six  years, 
when  they  sold  their  small  farm  and  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Wingert 
and  her  daughter  live.    They  bought  42  acres  on 
arriving  here  ;  but  added  by  purchases  until 
they  owned  127  acres.    They  hail  eight  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  living— Andrew.  Anuie. 
George  Amos.  Marie,  Louisa  and  G.  L  Mr. 
Wingert  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  his  native  country,  and  with  which  he  ami 
his  wife  were  identified  here.    He  was  called 
away  March  27.  1879.    Their  youngest  son, 
6.  L.  was  born  Nov.  4.  1861,  on  the  farm  where 
his  mother  now  lives.    He  remained 
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on  the  farm  with  his  parents  until  July  25, 
1870.  at  which  date  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Verlonia  A.  Hilliker.  daughter  of  Samuel 
F.  and  Henrietta  B.  (Duzenbcrry)  Hilliker.  She 
was  lwrn  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  came  to 
Crawford  Co.  with  her  parents  when  about  9 
years  old.  Her  parents  remained  here  until 
the  spring  of  1879.  when  they  moved  to  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  Beatrice,  Neb.  Oda 
May  is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingert. 
They  own  40  acres  of  good  land,  which  he  got 
from  his  father's  estate.  They  are  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  of  this  township. 

EMANUEL  YETTER.  farmer ;  P.  0.  Sulphur 
Springs;   was  bom  at  his  present  residence, 
March  3,  1843.    He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  (Auperlc)  Yeitcr,  who  were  natives  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  their  four  oldest  children  in 
1832.    They  came  direct  to  Crawford  Co.  and 
entered  the  80  acres  which  Emanuel  owns.  In 
course  or  time  there  were  five  children  born  to 
them  in  this  country,  making  nine  in  all,  viz., 
John,  Jacob.  Mary,  David,  Catharine.  Christina, 
Fredrick,  Sophia  and  Emanuel.     The  family 
grew  up  here,  and  scattered  out  in  the  world 
for  themselves.    The  parents  know  what  the 
rough  pioneer  life  of  the  new  country  was.  as  they 
came  here,  with  four  small  children,  into  a  coun- 
try strange  to  them  in  every  respect.    And  one 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  not  the  least,  either, 
to  be  overcome,  was  the  language,  with  which 
they  were  unfamiliar  ;  that  obstacle  Mr.  Yeiter 
finally  overcame,  as  far  as  was  necessary  in 
business ;  hut  his  wife  being  less  among  En- 
glish-speaking people,  and  more  confined  to  her 
domestic  duties,  where  in  their  own  family  the 
German  language  only  was  used,  she  never 
learned,  nor  can  she  to  this  day  converse  intel- 
ligibly in  anything  but  her  "  mother  tongue." 
They  soon  arose  above  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, and  have  all  been,  and  are,  living  in  good 


was  born  June  19,  1853,  in  Chatfield  Township. 
They  have  five  children— Mary  M..  Elizabeth 
a,  Joseph  B..  Catharine  A.  aud  Albert  F.  Mr. 
Yeiter  is  serving  his  third  year  as  School  Di- 
rector of  his  district.  He  ami  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Methodist  Church.  His 
father  died  at  the  old  homestead  in  June,  1878, 
in  his  77th  year  ;  his  wife  survives,  and  is  hale 
and  strong,  'being  in  her  78th  year.  Last  May 
she  fell  down  and  broke  her  thigh  bone,  near 
the  hip-joint,  which  became  perfectly  sound 
again  in  the  miraculously  short  time  oi  six 
weeks,  considering  her  very  advanced  age. 

JOHN  K.  ZARBE,  proprietor  hotel.  Sul- 
phur Springs,  was  born  in  Schuylkill  Co..  Penn., 
Nov.  1,  1838.    Is  the  son  of  George  and  Han- 
nah (Clauser)  Zarbe.    In  18S6,  he  came  to  this 
county,  and  began  with  Jacob  Shull  to  lenrn 
the  carpenter's  trade.    When  he  had  worked 
three  months,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  continued  his  apprenticeship,  working  at 
the  carpenter  business  about  five  and  a  halt 
years,  in  the  meantime  occasionally  doing  some- 
thing at  home  on  the  farm.    In  the  spring  of 
18fi2.  he  began  in  the  coal  mines,  where  he  was 
at  work,  when,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  drafted  into  the  army,  on  a  nine  months 
call.    He  served  as  Corporal  in  Co.  h  l<ad 
Penn.  V.  I.,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
months,  he  returned  home,  having  received  lm 
discharge  Aug.  Hi,  18(53.    On  Feb.  29.  1864, 
he  re-enlisted  in  Co.  A,  50th  Penn.  V.  I.,  which 
belonged  to  the  1st  Division  of  the  9th  Ann) 
Corps,  in  which  he  did  some  hard  duty,  partic- 
ipating in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  Nye 

^  tr....„„     i,i  the  lat- 
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River,  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
ter  engagement  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  ere 
his  captors  had  proceeded  far  with  a  number 
of  prisoners  which  they  had  taken  at  the  same 
time,  they  ran  unsuspectingly  against  a  pha- 
lanx of  the  Union  army ;  enthused  by  the 
,  presence  of  the  Union  soldiers,  he  (Mr.  Zarbe) 
circumstances.    They  are  all  married  and  doing    dashed  from  the  ranks  of  the  prisoners  ana 


for  themselves  ;  John,  Jacob.  David  and  Fred 
eriek  are  in  Kent  Co.,  Mich. ;  Mary  is  now  Mrs. 
Staid,  of  Union  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Catharine  is  now 
Mrs.  D.  Lust  ;  Christina  is  now  Mrs.  Adam 
Meek,  and  Sophia  is  now  Mrs.  Joseph  NefT. 
Our  subject  (Emanuel),  being  the  youngest,  re- 
mained at  home,  and  purchased  the  interest  of 
the  others  in  the  homestead.  He  married 
Sophia  Lust  Feb.  29, 1872  ;  she  is  the  daughter 
of  Conrad  and  Magdalene  (Myers)  Lust,  and 


made  good  his  escape  into  the  Union  line,  and 
was  soon  in  his  own  regiment  again,  when  he 
participated  in  the  conflicts  of  Shady  Grove, 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad. 
On  the  last  of  September,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
sent  to  hospital,  where  he  remained  from  Oct 
1  until  about  the  1st  of  November,  when  he 
got  a  fifteen-day  furlough,  but,  being  sick  and 
unable  for  duty,  his  furlough  was  extended  fir- 
days  more.    He  then  returned  to  Alex- 
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audria,  and,  being  unfit  still,  for  field  service, 
he  wax  assigned  a  place  in  the  .lining  room  of 
the  hospital  at  that  place.  In  April,  ]h;.'>.  he 
returned  to  the  regiment,  which  was  encamped 
near  Alexandria,  where  it  was  stationed  on 
post  duly  His  regiment  wax  marched  to  Get- 
tysburg, when-  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  National  Cemetery  was 
observed  July  4.  lsti.Y  On  the  .Suth  of  tliat 
month,  he  received  his  discharge  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  ami  resumed  his 
(arm  work,  which  he  followed  until  IfSCS,  when 


he  sold  out  and  moved  to  this  county.  Here 
he  bought  a  farm  of  7li  acres  ;  there  he  left  his 
parents,  and  l«>ught  120  acres  more.    He  lived 
on  the  latter  four  years,  when  he  sold,  and 
came  into  the  village  and  work««d  at  the  car- 
penter's trade  one  year,  and  subsequently  pur 
chased  the  hotel  projicrty  of  Michael  Hcihy. 
Nov.  L'u.  l  >i.V.»,  he  married  Elizabeth  Mundinger. 
She  was  Inirn  in  Pennsylvania  Oct.  11.  1838. 
They  have  had  eight  children—  Alvin  I*..  Hen- 
ry A  (deceased).  .John  W..  Lewis  W..  William 
P.  Grant  A  ,  Ida  E  (deceased)  and  Laura  S. 
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JOHN  T  ALBRIGHT,  farmer;  P  O  Bu- 
cyrus ;  was  born  Dec.  1846.  and  is  a  son  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Jury)  Albright,  of  Whet- 
stone Township:  related  to  the  notable  •  Al- 
bright "  who  founded  the  Evangelical  Church. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  school  in 
the  winter,  and  worked  on  the  farm  with  his 
father  until  al.mit  ±  >  years  of  age.  and  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  witli  his  father  for  two  years. 
He  was  married  Feb.  Hi.  1870.  to  Amelia  Mc 
Cracken.  of  Holmes  Township,  who  was  born 
Oct  >>,  1  SIT.  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Martha 
McCraeken,  He  lived  in  Liberty  Township 
for  three  years  after  marriage,  afterward  moving 
to  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides  Two 
children  have  been  Wn  to  them  Franklin, 
born  Nov  •_'«;.  Is70.  and  Martha  Ann.  Aug  27. 

1875.  Ix»th  living  at  home.  Our  subject  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  150  acres,  which  is.  by  his 
good  management,  in  a  thorough  state  of  cul 
tivation 

HAM  EL  BRINK  MAN.  fanner:  P.O.  Buey- 
rus ;  was  Uirn  Feb.  7.  I  s  to.  and  is  the  son  of 
Christopher   and   Mary  (Heinlen)  Brinkman 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Baden.  Germany. 
He  was  l>orn  in  1802.  and  dieil  in  December. 

1876.  The  mother  is  also  a  native  of  <  Jermany. 
Their  union  was  celebrated  in  the  fatherland, 
and  they  afterward  came  to  this  country.  There 
were  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Daniel  is  a  pro|>erou8  farmer,  and  is  meeting 
with  good  success  in  his  business.  Of  his  father's 
family  there  were  nine  children— Henry.  John. 
Lewis,  Christopher.  Frederick.  Mary,  Elizal>eth. 
Daniel.  Jacob.     Of  these,  Lewis.  Mary  ami 


Elizabeth  are  dead  Daniel  is  a  man  of  con- 
ciderablc  influence  in  his  community,  and  is 
well  respected. 

JACOB  BRINKMAN.  farmer;  l\  O  Bucy- 
rus; a  brother  of  the  preceding;  was  born 
Nov.  ."».  1812.  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
family  He  was  brought  upon  a  farm,  and  has 
always  followed  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
has  been  successful.  He  has  always  been  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  and  by  so  doing  has 
placed  himself  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  father  came  to  Bucyrus  when  it  was  a 
small  hamlet,  and  after  a  residence  of  several 
years  there,  they  removed  to  Holmes  Township. 
Here  they  erected  a  rude  dwelling,  which  is 
still  standing,  a  rude  structure,  yet  suggestive 
of  many  recollections  and  hallowed  memories. 
Mr.  Brinkman  is  a  prominent  man  of  his  town- 
ship, and  is  an  enterprising  farmer. 

JOHN  P.  BLACK,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  Oct.  2!»,  1814.  in  York  Co..  Pcnn..  and 
is  the  son  of  James  and  Martha  (Porter)  Black. 
He  removed  to  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1844.  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
farming  implements  for  live  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Brown  Township,  Delaware  Co., 
engaging  in  the  same  business,  and.  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  anil  on 
which  he  resides.  He  has  so  improved  it  that 
it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Holmes 
Township.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
his  township,  having  filled  the  most  prominent 
offices  of  the  corporation,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  for  twenty  years.  He 
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has  also  been  President  of  the  Crawford  County 
Sunday  School  Union  since  1859.  For  years, 
he  .has  been  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  devoted  Christian  worker.  He 
was  married,  April  19,  1838,  to  Margaret  Har- 
uff,  daughter  of  Peter  HarufT,  of  Hutnmelstown, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.  Of  this  union,  there  were 
nine  children — Martha  B.,  J.  Murray,  Mary 
Agnes,  .Josephine,  Carrie  P.,  Thomas  B.,  Louie 
J.,  Annie  B.  and  J.  Edmund.  Mary  A.  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  M.  Hutchison,  and  died  in  her 
24th  year,  leaving  a  husband  and  two  bright 
little  daughters  to  mourn  her  loss.  Mrs.  Black 
died  Sept  9,  1847,  aged  47,  leaving  a  devoted 
husband  and  loving  family,  who  miss  her,  yet 
not  without  hope,  having  faith  that  they  shall 
meet  again  on  the  shores  where  partings  never 
come. 

PETER  BASH,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  July  22,  1819,  in  Schuylkill  Co.. 
Penn.,  and  is"  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
AVhetstone)  Bash.    His  parents  removed  to 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  when  he  was  but  5  months  old. 
They  remained  there  until  his  10th  year,  when 
thev  removed  to  Bucyrus.    His  mother  dying 
in  1834.  aud  his  father  in  1838,  he  was"  left 
somewhat  under  the  care  of  his  grandfather, 
who  entered  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Auuapolis, 
this  county.     The  grandmother  of  our  subject 
was  the  first  person  ever  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Annapolis.    He  was  married,  Sept.  17, 
1839,  to  Susannah  Cover,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Cover,  living  one  mile  cast  of  Annapolis.  He 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  until  some 
25  years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  his  present 
farm  in  Holmes  Township.    Of  his  marriage, 
there  were  born — Samuel,  Jacob,  Elizabeth, 
Rebecca,  Peter  L.  and  Susannah,  all  of  whom 
arc  living;  Mary  E.  married  Jacob  Seibert 
Feb.  8.  1873,  and  died  on  May  7,  1874  ;  Albert 
and  Henry  died  in  infancy.    Four  children  are 
married  and  live  near  their  father.   Samuel  was 
married  some  three  years  ago,  and  removed  to 
Huntington  Co.,  Ind.    Mr.  Hash  is  a  prominent 
man  in  his  township,  and  has  filled  several  im- 
portant offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
both  townships  where  he  has  resided.    He  is  a 
member  of  the  Dunkard  Church,  his  grand- 
father having  been  a  Dunkard  preacher,  and 
a  man  highly  esteemed. 

ABU  AH  AM  P.  DITTY,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bro- 
ken Sword  ;  was  born  Aug.  31.  1840  ;  is  a  son 
of  Martin  and  Sarah  (Pierson)  Ditty,  who  were 


natives,  the  former  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn., 
and  the  latter  of  Henry  Co.,  Ind.   They  moved 
to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1840, 
and  settled  in  Holmes  Township,  a  little  south- 
east of  Broken  Sword.    By  his  father's  first 
marriage  there  were  two  children,  of  which  oar 
subject  was  the  oldest ;  by  his  second  marriage, 
two  children  ;  third  marriage,  six  ;  fourth  mar- 
riage, none.    The  fourth  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  now  living  at  New  Winchester, 
Whetstone  Township,  this  county  ;  his  father 
having  died  Oct  22,  1875.    Abraham  attended 
school  about  one  month  in  the  year  until  18 
years  of  age,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  farm  work  with  his  father.  After 
his  18th  year  he  engaged  in  farming;  was 
married  Jan.  21,  18G8,  to  Miss  Matilda  Selee, 
daughter  of  Emeal  and  Catharine  (Spade)  Selce, 
a  farmer  of  note  in  Holmes  Township.  By 
this  marriage  there  were  three  children — Clara 
Ellen,  born  Oct.  27,  1868 ;  Tire  Esrom,  Feb. 
7,  1872  ;  Reua,  Oct  7,  1874,  all  of  whom  are 
living  at  home.    Mr.  Ditty  has  cleared  up  and 
improved  his  farm,  and  is  now  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  many  broad,  well-cultivated  and 
fertile  acres.    He  has  also  had  charge,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  of  the  large  tract  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Dalzells,  extensive  glass  manufact- 
urers of  Pittsburgh,  Penn  ;  is  also  a  prominent 
man  in  the  affairs  of  the  township.    He  had  a 
half-brother  in  the  late  war.  who  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  sent  home  and 
died.    He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  of  North  America. 

REASIN  EATON,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus ; 
was  born  in  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio.  Dec.  4, 1818, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Catharine  (Marker) 
Eaton.  His  father  was  born  in  Wellington 
Co.,  Md.,  April  25,  1778,  and  removed  to  Ohio 
in  1804.  He  removed  to  this  county  in  1829, 
and  lived  here  till  his  death,  July  23,  1850. 
There  are  eight  children  living,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters ;  of  the  sons  two  are  lawyers, 
one  a  physician,  and  our  subject,  a  farmer.  Mr. 
Eaton  received  a  common-school  education  and 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  also  remained 
assisting  his  father  until  his  death.  He  was 
married.  April  8,  1857,  to  Margaret  E.  Hays, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Stevenson) 
Hays,  born  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn. 
Her  mother  came  to  Bucyrus  Christmas  Eve, 
1840,  and  depended  upon  her  eldest  son.  a 
tinner  by  trade,  for  support.    Of  this  union, 
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there  were  eleven  children,  of  whom  seven  are 
living;  they  are  Kate,  married  to  W.  B. 
Richie,  a  prominent  young  lawyer  of  Lima, 
Ohio ;  John  A.  married  Has  ha  yuaintanee,  and 
is  one  of  the  rising  young  lawyers  at  the  Bucy- 
rus  bar ;  Horace  married  Ada  Fry,  daughter 
of  Henry  Fry,  of  Liberty  Township ;  Harvey 
married,  Jan.  16,  1879,"  to  Flora  Shaftner, 
daughter  of  Henry  Shaftner,  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country.  Also  Reasin.  Kthel  and  Wal- 
ter at  home.  Virginia,  Mark,  George  and 
Nellie  died  while  young.  Mr.  Katon  is,  per- 
haps, the  wealthiest  farmer  in  Holmes  Town- 
ship, and  is  also  one  of  its  most  prominent 
men.  He  has  often  lieen  urged  by  his  friends 
to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  Legislature,  but 
lias  always  declined  the  honor.  By  stru  t  at- 
tention to  business  and  good  management,  he 
has  been  very  successful.  Himself  and  wife 
are  l>oth  members  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church,  and  by  his  means  and  labor  it  was 
that  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  was 
erected.  Heasiu  Katon  will  long  Ik-  remem- 
bered as  a  man  who  loved  righteousness,  and 
whose  hand  was  not  withdrawn  from  things  of 
charity — a  man  universally  loved  and  respected. 

GEORGE  F.  KBKRHART.  farmer;  |\  O 
Broken  Sword  ;  was  born  Jan.  20,  1812.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
where  our  subject  was   born  and  attended 
school.    In  his  lath  year,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Myers  for  three  years,  to  learn  the 
blacksmith  h  trade,  for  which  he  paid  $30,  and 
found  his  own  clothing.    After  his  18th  year, 
his  apprenticeship  having  expired,  he  worked 
as  a  journeyman  in  his  chosen  avocation  for  oue 
year,  and  then  took  passage  for  this  country, 
with  his  mother  and  two  brothers,  his  father 
having  died  when  he  was  in  his  4th  year  After 
a  voyage  of  forty-two  days  they  landed  in  New 
York,  thence  to  Buevrus,  arriving  al>out  the 
14th  of  September,  1832.    He  then  engaged  as 
chain  carrier  for  John  Sehleiver.  in  laving  out 
the  village  of  Scbleivertown,  now  Annapolis, 
and  afterward  at  blacksmithing  with  one  Fred- 
erick Beard,  in  the  town  which  they  had  laid 
out.    He  afterward  went  to  Harrisburg.  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Louisville,  same  Co., 
where  he  run  a  shop  for  himself  until  his  mar- 
riage, which  occurred  Feb.  14,  1834.  to  Catha- 
rine Hamm,  of  Washington  Township,  Stark  Co.. 
where  he  purchased  a  small  piece  of  land,  and 
lived  for  alwjut  two  years,  then  moved  to  Lib- 


erty Township,  Crawford  Co..  and  purchased  a 
small  farm,  improved  it  and  worked  at  his 
trade  a  few  years,  then  moved  back  to  Stark 
Co.,  where  he  purchased  100  acres  and  lived 
for  two  years  ;  sold  out  and  again  moved  to 
Crawford  Co.,  Cranlierry  Township,  where  he 
dealt  in  real  estate  quite  extensively,  and  lived 
there  thirty  four  years,  when  he  moved  to  the 
beautiful  farm  on  which  he  now  lives.    By  his 
first  wife  there  were  seven  children — Jacob, 
born  Sept  20,  1830;   Mary,  July  15.  1838; 
Elisabeth. Oct.  7.  1*41  ;  George,  June  29,  1844  ; 
Bosina  Catharine,  Feb.  28.  1847  ;  Margaret  C, 
Nov.  30.  1849,  and  Christine,  Sept.  30,  1854. 
His  first  wife  died  March  14.  1808.    He  was 
again  married  April  12,  1870,  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
,Walker)  Fount,  bora  March  18.  1832.  who  had 
one  daughter.  Christine.  !>orn  July  24,  1855.  by 
her  first  husband,  Taylor  Weingartner.  Mr. 
Klierhart,  with  his  wife  ami  four  surviving  chil- 
dren, who  are  all  married,  are  members  of  the 
Albright  Church. 

JOHN  GEORGE  EBKRHA RT.  farmer ;  P. 
O.  Broken  Sword  ;  was  born  June  30, 1844.  and 
is  a  son  of  George  Frederick  and  Catharine 
Elisabeth   (Hamm)    ElH-rhart,   of  Cranberry 
Township.  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.    He  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  a  family  of  five  children,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.     His  father  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  his  mother  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  ac- 
cepted  the   limited   educational  advantages 
afforded,  and  attended  school  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him,  working  on  the  farm 
with  his  father  and  studying  when  he  had  a 
few  spare  moments,  until  about  19  years  of  age. 
He  then  engaged  in  farming  until  22  years  of 
age.  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  Sept.  24, 
1800,  to  Elizabeth  Sheber,  daughter  of  Gottlieb 
and    Christina  (Hcckenlively)  Sheber.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  four  children — Matilda 
Jane,  bora  July  24.  1807  ;  Mary  Corena,  Oct 
17.  1809,  John  Benjamin,  June  3,  1872,  and 
Sarah  Naomi.  June  19,  1*75.  all  of  whom  are 
living  at  home  with  their  parents.    Mr.  Eber- 
hart  s  magnificent  surroundings  show  a  marked 
decree  of  ability  in  his  chosen  avocation.  He 
and  his  estimable  wife  are  members  of  the  Ger- 
man M.  K.  Church,  of  Holmes  Township,  and 
are  prosperous  and  happy. 

DANIKL  FRALICK,  merchant;  P.  0.  Win- 
gert's  Corners;  was  l>ora  May  11,  1817.  in 
Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.    He  is  the  only  child  of 
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William  and  Man,-  (Harden)  Fralick,  who  were 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent  He  worked  on  a  farm 
with  his  father  during  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  attended  school,  until  his  13th  year, 
when  his  parents  removed  to  this  county  and 
settled  on  the  Itowse  farm,  now  occupied  by 
A.  Monnett  They  lived  here  from  spring  until 
fall,  and  then  removed  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Holmes  Township  and  entered  80  acres  of 
land,  with  patent  given  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
Here  they  erect™!  a  log  cabin,  worked  hard 
and  endured  the  privations  of  a  pioneer  life. 
Iu  the  spring  of  1834.  he  came  to  Bueyrus, 
aud  commenced  work  in  the  flour  and  saw  mill 
of  Elias  Stage.  He  worked  during  the  time, 
when  the  water-power  was  sufficient  to  run  the 
mill,  and  during  dull  times  he  returned  to  his 
father's  farm,  and  put  in  his  time  there ;  he 
worked  at  the  mill  from  1834  to  1840,  in  which 
year  he  moved  on  his  father's  farm,  and  lived 
there  several  years.  In  1853,  he  commenced  a 
store  at  Wingert's  Corners,  and  in  1855  built 
a  new  storeroom,  which  he  now  occupies.  He 
also  worked  the  farm,  in  connection  with  his 
mercantile  pursuits.  Mr.  Fralick  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  at  Wingert's 
Corners,  and  is  doing  well.  He  is  a  prominent 
man  in  his  township,  having  held  several  offiecs, 
and  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  15  years, 
being  the  only  Republican  in  his  neighborhood. 
Himself  and  wife  are  both  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  married  to  Ann 
Maria  Shupp  Oct,  0,  1840.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Ann  Shupp,  of  Wingert's  Corners, 
and  is  a  native  of  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.  Their 
union  was  blessed  with  nine  children,  of  whom 
Henry,  Isaiah,  Mary  and  Sarah  arc  deceased. 
Margaret  J.  married  Samuel  Flickingcr ;  La- 
vinia  married  Samuel  Swank,  and  John  married 
Matilda  Shirk,  of  Holmes  Township ;  Rebecca 
and  Daniel  are  at  home. 

SAMUEL  FLICKING  KR,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bu- 
eyrus. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
March  21.  1837.  in  Dauphin  Co..  Penn.,  and  is 
the  ninth  child  in  a  family  of  twelve.  His  father 
also  named  Samuel,  came  to  Stark  Co  at  an 
early  day.  and  from  there  removed  to  this 
county,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1872. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  vouth  on  a 
farm,  and  received  a  common-school' education. 
At  the  age  of  28.  he  commenced  saw-millim', 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  some 
fifteen  years.    He  is  a  well-known  and  highly 


respected  citizen  of  Holmes  Township,  and  is 
well  respected  bv  all  who  know  him.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  28,  1867,  to  Margaret  J.  Fralick, 
daughter  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Wingert's 
Corners.  This  union  has  been  hlessed  with  two 
children— Clarissa  and  Fanny  Blanche. 

ISRAEL  GOODWIN  (deceased).  Bueyrus; 
was  born  April  4.  1833,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  A.  and  Rebecca  (Helpman)  Goodwin. 
He  was  a  carpenter  bv  trade,  and  followed  the 
occupation  for  several  years,  and  then  engaged 
in  farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July 
18,  1874.  He  was  a  man  universally  respected, 
and  a  good  husband  and  father.  He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  12,  1857.  to  Lovina  Heller,  daughter 
of  D.  J.  Heller,  and  who  still  survives  him.  Of 
this  marriage  there  are  six  children— Mary 
Ellen,  born  Oct,  23.  1858,  married  William  A. 
McBride.  and  is  living  in  the  township ;  Ange- 
line.  bom  March  4.'  1S61  ;  Alice,  March  28. 
1803;  Maud,  Oct.  20,  1805  ;  Minerva,  Jan.  2, 
1 808,  and  Leander,  J une  22, 1874.  Mrs.  Good- 
win is  living  on  her  farm  in  Holmes  Township, 
and  is  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
is  respected  by  all  who  know  her. 

TILGHMAN  H.  GEORGE,  farmer;  P.O. 
Broken  Sword;  was  born  May  12.  1834;  is  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Houpt.)  George,  who 
were  natives  of  Northampton  Co..  Penn.  They 
moved  to  Wyandot  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of 
1853.  After  "residing  there  for  some  time  they 
moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio  ;  thence  to  Seneca 
Co..  Ohio.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended 
school  during  the  winter  months,  and  worked 
with  his  father  at  shoemaking  until  about  21 
years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  for  himself  in 
shoemaking.  then  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
and  afterward  in  the  carpenter's  trade.  About 
twenty-one  years  ago,  he  began  his  agricultural 
life,  which  lie  has  run  rpnte  successfully,  .ind, 
within  the  past  live  years,  has  added  a  thresh- 
ing machine  of  the  latest  improved  style  to  Ins 
large  stock  of  machinery,  and  has,  by  his  exten- 
sive adoption  of  machinery  in  agriculture,  been 
liberally  remunerated  for  "his  skill  and  energy. 
He  was  married  Nov.  27,  1850,  to  Sarah  Miller, 
a  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Anne  (Shupp)  Mil- 
ler, who  were  natives  of  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn. 
By  this  marriage,  there  were  seven  childreu— 
William  Henry,  bom  April  24.  1858;  Wesley 
E.,  July  14,  1859  ;  John  Adams,  Jan.  7,  ; 
an  infant  son  died  on  day  of  birth,  April  5, 
1862;  Anna  E.,  June  26,  1809  ;  Roily  Edgar, 
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Feb.  25.  1*72,  and  BosetUi,  April  HO,  ls7f, 
William  H.  was  raarri.il  in  March.  HSU.  to  Lena 
Sterns,  of  Lykens  Township,  thin  county.  Wes- 
ley is  engaged  in  busiuesa  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  the  rust  of  the  family  are  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Mr.  George  hftfl  been  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  township,  having  held  some 
important  offices.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem 
!  bers  of  the  Albright  Church,  ami  are  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  them. 

ELIZA BETH  HEINLEN,  farmer     F  () 
Broken  Sword  ;  was  l>orn  Nov.  20,  1S-I4  ;  is  a 
daughter  of  Christopher  and  Bachci  (Wagner) 
Auek.  of  Crawford  Co.,  widow  of  tin?  late  Henry 
Heinlen.  who  died  Marc  h  'SA,  H77,  who  was  a 
son  uf  Lewis  and   Hannah  (Wis*)  Heinlen. 
Since  her  husband  s  death,  she  has  taken  charge 
of  the  business  pertaining  to  a  farm  of  160 
I  acres-  showing  by  the  extensive  Improvements 
[  which  she  has  made,  and  the  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation under  which  she  has  the  land,  that  the 
weaker  sex  arc  capable  of  assuming  responsi- 
ble positions,  if  the  op|>ortunity  is  given  them. 
She  was  married  to  Henry  Heinlen  Feb  t. 
1868.    From  this  union  there  were  four  chil- 
dren-Clara  Malinda.  bora  Nov.  28,  1HU8 ; 
Manuel  Edward,  horn  May  t;.  1  ST  1  .  Caroline 
Rebeoca,  born  Nov.  26.  1878 ;  Sarah  Klmira, 
born  OcL  31,  KS7(j.  died  March  8.  1877;  the 
remaining  three  are  living  at  home  with  their 
mother.    Mrs.  Heinlen  ami  her  husband  were 
members  of  the  (iennau  Reformed  Church  at 
« ingert's  Comers. 

JOHN  HOLM A  N.  farmer  ;  1'.  O.  Bucvrus  ; 
was  |M>rn  Nov.  7.  1828  ;  son  of  Martin  and  Bo- 
sanna  (Foy)  Holman.  the  former  of  Beaver  Co., 
Fcnn..  where  he  resided  until  he  was  al>out  12 
years  of  age.  when  he  moved  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  where  he  resided  for  a  time,  then 
moved  to  Brown  Co..  Ohio,  thence  to  Boss  Co., 
where  he  learned  the  currier  s  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  a  time  with  an  older  brother.  He 
afterward  moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  where  he  un- 
derwent the  trials  of  an  early  pioneer  life,  work- 
ing at  his  trade  and  clearing  up  the  country. 
Our  subject  was  Ijorn  in  Crawford  Co.,  when 
that  county  was  in  its  infam  y,  and  when  edu- 
cational advantages  were  limited  ;  bat  by  his 
diligence  he  obtained  a  moderate  education  by 
attendiug  school  in  winter,  and  working  with 
his  father  until  al>out  22  years  of  age,  when  he 
attended  college  for  a  time  at  Obcrliti  Univer- 
sity, Westerville,  Ohio.    He  theu  engaged  in 


fanning,  working  at  the  carpenter  s  trade  and 
teaching,  for  alxmt  three  wars,  and  afterward 
farming  and  teaching  for  several  years.  He 
was  married  Oct.  .*».  H54,  to  Hannah  M.  Brown, 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Eliza  (Lee)  Brown,  of 
Crawford  Co.    This  union  was  blessed  with 
live  children — Lucclia  K..  I  torn  July  27.  1*55; 
Jay  B,  lH,m  Nov.  21.  1S5!I;   Guy  ('.,  |M,rn 
April  10,  lsijl,  dietl  Dec.  s.  1870;  Carrie  A., 
l>orn  July  15,  1872.  and  Myrtle,  born  March 
14,  1M74  ,  all  those  living  are  at  home  with 
their  parents.    Our  subject  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Fcaee  in  18G5,  which  office  he  tilled 
creditably  for  fifteen  consecutive  years.  He 
was  also  Township  Clerk  for  seven  years,  and 
Township  Trustee  for  three  terms.    He  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Crawford   County    Farmers'    Fire  Insurance 
Company.    He  has  lived  in  this  county  for 
over  fifty  one  years,  and  he.  with  his  estimable 
wife  ami  family,  are  member!  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Holmes  Township,  much  esteemed 
ainl  loved  by  all  who  know  them. 

MARY  HUMMING  KB.  farmer  ;  F.  O  Bucv- 
rus ;  was  born  Jan.  1.  1812,  of  Irish-Knglish 
descent.    Her  parents  were  James  and  Sarah 
(Hawks)  Martin  ;  the  former,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
went  to  a  place  at  that  time  eleven  miles  from 
London.  England,  but  which  is  now  in  the  city, 
where  he  eugaged  in  business  and  married 
Sarah  Hawks.    They  took  passage  from  Lon- 
don in  the  fall  of  1822,  being  nearly  three 
months  ou  the  voyage,  landing  in  Fhiladelphia 
about  fifty-eight  years  ago.    On  their  voyage 
across  the  "  briny  deep,   ami,  during  a  severe 
storm,  their  ships  rudder  was  lost,  and  they 
were  left  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves  ;  but.  by  the  bravery  of  the  men,  several 
of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  the  nec- 
essary repairs,  having  to  work  under  the  water, 
the  ship  was  saved.    One  brave  old  sailor,  whose 
memory  our  subject  will  always  reverence,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  fast  the  rudder,  thereby  ef- 
fecting a  safe  landing.    Some  time  after  arriv- 
ing in  this  country,  her  parents  moved  to  this 
State,  where  they  underwent  all  the  trials,  suf- 
fering and  exposure  of  an  early  pioneer  life. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  ••  cow-boy  " 
of  the  family,  was  many  times  for  days  and 
nights  in  the  woods,  being  at  one  time  twenty- 
six  miles  from  home,  and,  overtaken  by  dark- 
ness, she  was  compelled  to  wait  in  the  howling 
wilderness,  with  none  but  the  Great  Spirit  to 
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protect  her,  but  hoping  for  the  moon  to  rise, 
that  she  might  be  directed  in  her  course.  Her 
father's  cabin  was  frequented  by  the  Indians, 
by  dozens  and  scores,  almost  crowding  the 
family  from  their  humble  home,  that  they  might 
be  sheltered  from  the  raging  elements  without. 
The  husband  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
twice  married  ;  first  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Spahr, 
in  1825,  and  after  her  death  to  Miss  Marv  Mar- 
tin, on  May  13,  1830.  They  moved  to  the  farm 
on  which  the  widow  now  lives,  about  the  year 
1838.  This  union  was  blessed  with  thirteen 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  five  having 
died  in  infancv.  Those  living  arc  James,  born 
Feb.  4.  1831  j'Mary  Ann  M..  June  10.  1832  ; 
Sarah  J.,  Feb.  14,  1834  ;  Martha,  Aug.  31.  1838  ; 
Charlotte.  March  8,  1841  ;  John,  June  10, 

1848  ;  Jacob,  Feb.  7,  1851.  and  Marsellu,  June 
29,  1855  ;  all  of  whom  are  married  and  living 
in  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hemminger 
had  been  seriously  indisposed  for  three  years 
before  his  death,  and  bore  his  afflictions  at  all 
times  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation,  al- 
though confined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  time, 
death  releasing  him  Sept.  6,  1877.  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  80  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  a  desirable 
neighbor  and  a  man  of  his  word,  prompt  in  ful- 
filling his  contracts  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  lived  and  died  esteemed  and  respeeted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

DANIEL  J.  HELLER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus  ;  was  born  Aug.  7, 1814,  in  Dauphin  Co., 
Penn.  He  attended  school  in  winter,  and 
worked  with  his  father  until  about  18  years  of 
age,  when  he  engaged  in  farming  with  his  father 
until  his  marriage,  which  occurred  in  ( )ctol>er, 
1833,  U>  Catharine  Ginrick,  who  was  born  July 
15,  1816,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Fishbaum)  Giuriek,  a  respected  farmer  of 
Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.  After  marriage,  they  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Dauphin  Co.  for  about  four 
years,  and  then  moved  to  Liberty  Township, 
where  they  lived  about  twenty-seven  vears,  when 
they  moved  to  the  farm  on  which  thev "now  reside. 
Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  thirteen  chil- 
dren-Elizabeth, born  Feb.  20.  1835  ;  Mary. 
Jan.  5,  1837  ;  I,ovina.  May  15,  1839  ;  Lucy  A., 
Dee.  7,  1841  ;  Jonathan  G.,  March  12,  1844  ■ 
Susanna  Oct  13,  1840  ;   Sarah  J.,  Jan.  14, 

1849  ;  an  infant  son,  Nov.  27, 1 851 — -dieel  same 
time  ;  Melissa,  Dec.  22, 1852  ;  William.  June  30, 
1855  ;  Catharine  E.,  Jan.  23,  1858  ;  Dianah  B.; 


Dec.  12.  1860,  and  Ida  A.,  March  1,  1864.  Su- 
sanna died  June  21,  1849  ;  eleven  are  still  liv- 
ing. Klizabeth  married  George  Frame,  son  of 
a  farmer  of  Holmes  Township,  and  moved  to  j 
Johnson  Co..  Kan.,  where  they  now  reside. 
Mary  married  Aaron  J.  Quaintance  Oct  9, 
1836  ;  Lovina  married  Israel  Goodwin,  now  de- 
ceased. Nov.  12.  1857  ;  Lucy  married  Emanuel 
Aumiller  in  the  fall  of  I860*;  Jonathan  G.was 
married  to  Lovina  Quaintance  March  15, 1866; 
Sarah  J.  to  Jacob  Sheckler  March  20.  1S67 ; 
Melissa  A.  to  Frank  Johnson  Dec.  15,  1B72. 
and  William  H.  married  Amelia  Stewart  Dec. 
23.  1875.  Mr.  Heller,  by  hard  labor  and  frugal 
living,  has  given  his  large  and  interesting  fam- 
ily a" sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods,  and  as 
good  educational  advantages  as  their  common 
sehools  afforded.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  are 
verv  much  respected  by  all  who  know  them. 

JOHN  JOHNSON,  farmer  ;  PO.Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  Bedford  Co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  20.  1829, 
and  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children 
born  to  Jacob  Johnson.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  removed  to  Crawford  County  in  1844, 
and  commenced  farming.  He  was  in  his  youth 
denied  the  advantages  of  education,  having 
never  gone  to  a  school  in  his  life.  However,  he 
rose  above  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation, 
and  acquired  by  his  own  efforts  an  education 
of  practical  worth  and  benefit,  ne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Co.  L.  10th  O.  V.  C,  and  served  eighteen 
months,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
disability.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  aud  fought 
bravely  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  was  married. 
Dec.  20.  1847,  to  Susanna  Lonnes.  and  has 
four  children  Franklin  L..  John  W.,  Theodore 
and  Mary  Etta.  Three  of  these  are  married, 
and  are  living  near  their  father,  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Johnson  is  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  his  community  and  universally  re- 
spected. 

DETER  T.  JAMES,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Broken 
Sword  i  was  horn  March  23,  1 850.  eldest  son 
of  Jesse  and  Mary  (Wells)  James,  natives  of 
the  Buckeye  State:  thev  moved  to  Crawford 
County  in  the  fall  of  1847,  to  the  farm  on  which 
they  now  reside.  After  moving  to  Holmes 
Township,  in  the  wilderness,  they  cleared  a 
space  in  the  woods  large  enough  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  rude  log  cabin,  which  the  father  built 
to  shelter  his  family  ;  then  he  went  to  work 
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with  a  will  which  showed  a  determination  to  tions  in  lift-.  Their  name*  are  William  Sophia. 
acTompiish  the  great  work  which  was  In-fore  Lewis,  Caroline  and  Julia.  The  father  is  a 
lum.  Their  beautifa]  buildings,  pleasant  sur-  frugal,  industrious  man.  who  has  labored  hard 
roundmgs.  and  the  large  income  of  Uieir  broad  throughout  his  lifetime  to  accumulate  his  prop- 
erty, and  is  now  an  old  and  highly  respected 
citizen. 


and  fertile  fields.  is  the  reward  of  hard  lalior. 
good  management  and  frugal  living  in  an  early 
pioneer  H IV.  The  father  died  April  25.  1*78. 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  leaving  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  —  Peter  T..  Thomas.  Maggie. 
Elizabeth  and  Henry,  and  an  estimable  wife  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  husband  and  noble 
father.  Thomas  was  marri.-d.  <  >et.  25.  1877.  to 
Allie  Linn,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Fralick)  Linn,  respected  farmers  <»r  this  town- 
ship Jesse  James  and  wife  were  raemlsrs  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  ;  were  always  en- 
gaged in  good  works,  such  as  building  churches 
and  assisting  the  poor  ami  needy.  Politically, 
they  are  Republicans  to  the  core,  and  the  core 
is  also  Republican. 

WILLIAM  KERR,  farmer;  I*.  ().  Bucyrus  ; 
was  liorn  Aug.  24.  1808.  and  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Sarah  (  Abraham)  Kerr,  and  is  of 
Welsh-Irish  descent  In  the  fall  of  1S.J2.  in 
company  with  a  colony  of  twenty  -one.  he  re- 
moved to  this  State  and  settled  in  Whetstone 
Township,  near  the  Plains.    He  lived  here 


JOSEPH  LOXNES,  farmer;  P.O.  Rucyrus  : 
was  ls>m  March  17.  1802,  in  Berkeley  Co!.  Va.. 
near  the  town  of  Bath.   He  is  the  son  of  .John 
and  May  (Spahr)  Lonnes.    A  singular  coinci- 
dence connected  with  his  birth  is  that  he  was 
liorn  in  the  same  house  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  mother's  birth  also.    When  he 
had  reached  his  !»th  year,  his  father  removed 
to  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio,  and  settled  some  six 
miles  from  the  Ohio  River.    He  was  the  oldest 
of  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living,  and  a  large  share  of  farm  work  fell  to 
him  in  early  life.    He  was  married,  in  182H.  to 
Miss  Jane  Boeman.  and  seven  children  are  the 
fruits  of  this  marriage.   One  of  his  sons.  Lam- 
bert,  was  stabbed  ami  killed  by  one  Joseph 
Morran.    All  of  his  children  have  been  given 
good  starts  in  life,  and  all  are  now  doing  well. 
Mr.  Lonnes  is  a  self-made  man,  and  has  accom-  I 


un 


plished  all  by  hard  labor  and  frugal  industry. 
He  is  one  of  the  much-respected  citizens  of  his 
til  1877,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home,  township,  and  is  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  was  married.  Feb  14.  18.18.  to  Miss  Jane  BENJAMIN  LI  ST,  farmer;  P.  O.  Broken 
Clark,  of  Whetstone  Township.  This  union  Swonl ;  was  ls»ni  July  24,  1854  ;  is  a  son  of 
was  blmed  with  nine  children  Archibald.  Frederick  and  Sophia  (Buhl)  Lust,  resident*  of 
Ann,  Alexander  E  .  Nancy.  Elizabeth.  Sophia,     Lvkens  Township.    His  father  was  a  native  of 

l  (  lermany.  his  mother  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
k  Benjamin  attended  school  in  winter  and  worked 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  the  remainder  of 


Jane,  Margaret,  and  a  son  who  died 
fancy.  Those  living  arc  all  married,  and  do- 
ing well.  Archibald  entered  Co.  K.  Slat  O.  V. 
L,  in  the  fall  of  18G2.  under  Maj.  W.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, ami  died  at  Corinth.  Miss.,  of  a  fever, 
Dee.  1.  18»I2.  aged  24  years  «.»  months  and  25 
days.  Mr.  Kerr  has  made  his  property  by 
hard  labor  and  frugality,  and  is  now  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  He  and  his  wife  are 
both  meml>ers  of  the  I'resbvterian  Church  of 
Bucyrus.  and  have  l»ccn  so  for  twenty-five 
years. 

WILLIAM  LINN,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucyrus; 
is  a  well-known  resident  of  this  township, 
where  he  has  lived  since  the  year  1834.  He 
was  born  on  Sept.  b\  1805.  and  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Margcretta  Linn,  who  canie  from 
Germany  in  1S.14,  and  settled  in  this  portion 
of  the  county,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
He  has  raised  five  children,  who  are  now  all 
married,  and  in  prosperous,  well-to-do  condi- 


tio time,  until  about  17  years  of  age,  when  he 
engaged  in  fanning  with  his  father  until  alter 
attaining  his  majority.  He  was  married,  March 
2.  187fi.  to  a  Miss  Eberhart,  daughter  of  Oeorge 
Frederick  and  Catharine  Elizabeth  (Hamm) 
Els-rhart.  After  marriage,  Benjamin  resided 
on  his  fatber-in-law's  farm  for  about  three 
years,  when  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he 
now  resides.  Of  his  father  s  family,  there  were 
eight  children— four  sons  and  four  daughters — 
of  whom  Benjamin  was  the  fourth  son,  for 
whom,  on  account  of  his  energy  and  ability,  we 
predict  a  bright  future. 

ABRAHAM  LICHTENWALTER,  farmer; 
P.  0.  Bucyrus;  was  boru  Sept.  17.  1817,  in 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  the  second  son  of 
Michael  and  Man-  (Eyster)  Lichten waiter.  He 
received  but  about  eight  months'  schooling  in 
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his  whole  life,  the  remainder  of  his  time  being 
devoted  to  work  on  the  farm.  He  was  married, 
Feb.  7,  1839,  to  Elizabeth  Allbaugh,  of  Stark 
Co.,  and,  the  following  fall,  removed  to  Craw- 
ford Co.  and  settled  in  Holmes  Township,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  very  sparsely  settled,  and 
when  the  greatest  amount  of  hard  work  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.    His  marriage  resulted  in  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Harriet  died  at  IS  years  of  age  ; 
Emeline  died  at  the  age  of  3  years ;  Michael  at 
4  months  ;  Nancy  Ann  at  9  years  of  age,  and 
two  more  in  very  early  infancy.  Those  married 
are  Mary  Eve.  born  May  16,  1847,  married  to 
Jacob  Linn,  May  lb',  1871,  died  July  31,  1871, 
of  typhoid  fever;  Matilda   Elizabeth,  born 
April  16,  1850.  married  to  Edwin  Chapman 
Sept.  2.  1869  ;  they  had  four  children  -Charles 
Clinton,  Laura  Bell.  Alberta,  and  one  who  died 


beth,  Sarah.  Eve,  Christopher,  Maria  and  Emma. 
Catharine  and  John  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Miller 
and  wife  are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  are  exemplary  Christians,  and  arc  well 
esteemed  in  the  township  where  they  live 

STEPHEN  Mc BRIDE,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bucy- 
rus;  was  horn  May  5.  18119.  and  is  a  sou  of 
John  and  Ann  (Maloy)  McBride.  natives  ot 
Virginia,  who  moved  to  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio, 
about  the  year  1801.  Our  subject  attended 
school  a  few"  months  in  early  life,  and  assisted 
his  father  on  the  farm  until  marriage,  anil  two 
or  three  years  thereafter,  then  moved  to  (.raw- 
ford  County,  Nov.  15,  1836,  with  his  wile  ami 
two  children,  having  been  manned  March  .1 
1831,  to  Eliza  Weismau,  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Penu. ;  by  this  union  there  was  one 
child,  Mahlon,  born  April  18,  1832.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  was  to  Hannah  Boyle.  June  U. 

bv  whom  he  had 


early  infancy  ;  William  H,  boro  Aug.  22,  1  1833,  of  Columbiana  County. 
»  lilino  nt  hnme,  and  working  the  farm  for    two  children-Eliza  Jane,  bon  June  19,  IK* 

and  Sarah  Ann,  June  22,         ;  some  t 


1852,  living  at  home,  and  working 
his  father ;  was  married  to  Candace  Correll, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Correll,  a  farmer  of  Holmes 
Township;  she  died  July  23.  1877;  William 
was  remarried  Dec.  25,  1879,  to  Alice  C. 
Reinsbcrger.  daughter  of  John  Reinsberger,  a 
resident  and  prominent  farmer  of  Carroll  Co., 
Ohio ;  Elmira,  born  Jan.  24,  1857,  married  to 
Levi  Sponsellcr  Feb.  11,  1874  ;  living  near 
Bloomville.  Seneca  Co..  Ohio.  There  are  three 
children— Myrta  May,  lx>rn  March  15,  1876  ; 
Olla  J.,  born  Dec.  5,  1877  ;  Orrie  F.  A.,  born 
May  7,  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lichtcnwalter  are 
genial  and  well-respected  citizens  of  their 
township,  and  are  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  them 


after,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  lay  away  be- 
neath the  sod  the  one  upon  whom  his  affections 
had  been  centered,  and  on  the  19th  ol  July, 
1 810.  he  was  married  for  the  third  time  to  I  a- 
tience  Lewis,  of  Crawford  County,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children— Elizabeth,  born  June  In 
1841  ;  John,  April  26.  1843  ;  Joshua  L.,  *  «* 
11.  1845;  Wm.  Lockard,  Jan.  14.  1847  ;  Jere- 
miah J.,  Sept.  16.  1849;  Hanuah  M.,  April  4, 
1852  ;  Rachel  U.,  May  7,  1854  .  Stephen  A.. 
June  7.  185G ;  Martha  M„  June  11,  18^9.  and 
Reuben  R.  April  30.  1866;  all  of  whom  are 
living  and  married  except  the  two  youup>i, 
who  are  at  home  assisting  their  parents. 


was 


JACOB  MILLER,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucyrus  ;    served  in  the  late  war  over  tour  years 
-       »—  -  iooa  ..„.,  s„  »i  L.^t    laken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cluckamauga.  and 

served  and  suffered  nineteen  mouths  and  eigni 
days  of  prison  life  in  six  different  Southern 
hells,  but  his  life  was  spared  and  he  returned 
home.    Mr.  McBride.  his  wife  and  most  ot  tuc 
family,  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church :  working  with  a  willing  hand  lor  tue 
advancement  of  the  "cause  and  kingdom 
hen-.    Mr.  McBride,  at  the  advanced  age  ot  <- 
years,  is  hale  and  hearty,  able  to  work,  ami  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  beautiful  home  ana 
the  "abundance  of  his  farm,  which  has  been 
given  him  for  the  toil  and  suffering  which  he 
endured  in  his  early  pioneer  life. 

MAHLON  MrBRlDE.  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucy- 
rus ;  was  born  April  18,  1832.  in  Columbiana 


was  born  Aug.  17,  1820,  and  is  the  youngest 
son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  E.  (Wert)  Miller,  res- 
idents of  Dauphin  Co..  Penu.    They  moved  to 
Crawford  Co.  in  October,  1830,  and  settled  in 
Todd,  then  Sycamore,  Township.    After  living 
there  about  ten  years,  they  removed  to  Holmes 
Township,  where  they  lived,  and  died  twenty- 
five  years  ago.     Our  subject  worked  on  the 
farm  and  received  a  common  education.  At 
the  age  of  22  years,  he  married  Miss  Polly 
Shupp,  daughter  of  a  respected  citizen  of  Holmes 
Township.    This  wife  dying,  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, only  to  again  lose  the  wife  of  his  affections. 
He  married  his  third  and  last  wife,  Mary  Ream, 
on  April  13.  1852.    He  has  had  nine  children 
born  to  bim.    Those  living  are  Thomas,  Eliza- 
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sketch  attended  school  m  winter,  and  worked 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  in  summer,  until 
about  21  years  of  ago,  at  w  hich  time  he  engaged 
in  farming  with  his  lather,  until  his  23d  year, 
when  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  .Miss  Oath- 


gaged  in  farming.    Be  was  married  Nov. 
1  *:»•>,  to  Sarah  Jane  Hemminger  ;  by  this  union 
then-  are  seven  children    William  A  ,  bora 
Sept.  24.  185*; ;  Samuel  B  .  Dee.  30.  1858  Km- 
merellis.  June  23.   18H1.   Mantel  la,  Jan  23 
1866;  Ida.  March  23.  1808;  Sadie.  June  2!t 

,8V*  an''  St<?l>,,en  M  Feb.  19,  1877.  all  living 
and  at  home,  except  William,  who  married 
Angcline  Ooodwin.  on  Aug.  8.  1878,  and  Km- 
rowvllis.  married  to  a  Miss  Doutlcr.  Dec.  17. 

.k  \  llT  MeHri,,e  an,,  wifr  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  excellent  people. 

DANIEL  MeCLANE,  retire*!  farmer  ;  P.O. 
"mgert's  Corners  ;  was  Imrn  July  30.  1809,  in 
Dauphin  Co..  Penn.,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of 
John  and  Kve  (Jury)  McClane,  who  both  died 
m  I  ennsylvania.    Mr  McClane  was  raised  on 
a  farm,  and  attended  district  school.     He  also 
earned  the  trade  of  a  weaver  with  his  father  at 
home.    He  waa  ma,.,^  j„ne  j}9,  1828.  to 
Elizabeth  Shaflner.  in  his  own  State,  she  Iwing 
eight  days  younger  than  her  husband.  Two 
years  later.  May  ;>.  1830,  he  removed  to  this 
county,  and  since  1800,  has  Ikh-ii  a  resident  of 
Holmes  Township.    He  is  an  old  and  highly 
respected  citizen,  and  though  71  years  old  his 
hair  is  not  whitened,  but  retains  its  raven  black 
«>lor.    Mr.  and  Mrs  McClane  are  lioth  estima- 
te Christians,  and  members  of  the  Evangel- 


arine  Ann  Wagoner  on  Sept.  8,  1846;  she  was 
fK.rn  Feb.  12,  1825,  youngest  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Susannah  (Draver)   Wagoner,  respected 
farmers  of  CumlK-rland  Co  ,  Penn.    Mrs  Ma- 
tecr's  father  was  l*>rn  Oct.  8.  1787.  her  mother 
Dee.  1.  1784.    They  moved  from  Cuml>erland 
Co..  Penn.,  to  Holmes  Township,  landing  in 
Bucyrus  on  Aug.  30,  18.VI.  and  engaged  in 
farming  near  the  place  on  which  they  now  re- 
side.    Two  children  were  their  issue — Mary 
Klizabeth,  born  May  18.  1847.  died  Nov.  i. 
1850.  and  William  Albert.  born  Oct,  20.  1851). 
The  latter  attended  school  and   helped  his 
father  on  the  farm  until  alwmt  20  years  of  age, 
and.  being  a  close  student,  was  always  at  the 
head  of  his  class.    He  was  married,  Dec.  31, 
1874,  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Davis,  who  was  born 
May  20.  1835,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Adaline 
(Mount)  Davis,  of  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio  ;  from 
this  union,  there  was   one  child— Benjamin 
Franklin,  born  Nov.   11.  1875;   William  A. 
died  July   18.  1876.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer 
and  their  daughter-in-law  and  child  are  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  K.  Church,  and  are  enjoying  a 


leal  Association  of  Wingcrt's  Corners    ( >f  their    happv  life  at  their  pleasant  home, 
marriage,  there  were  eleven  children,  all  of       JAMES  MOOKK.  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucrru 
whom  are  dead,  and  but  one  grandchild  is  left    was  liorn  Jan.  25,  1817,  in  Washington  C 


vrus  ; 

Co., 

Perm.,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  James  and 
Emma  (Crow)  Moore.     His  father  came  from 


,  grandchild 
as  heir  or  descendant.    The  nnmes  of  their 
children  are  John  Martin.  Sarah  Ann,  Leah  i  «uj 

Jane.  Nancy  Loretta,  Lucy,  Sylvester  ;  the  re-  Ireland  to  engage  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 

mainder  all  died  in  infancy.     Sarah  married  and  settled  in  Washington  Co..  Penn.     He  re- 

>lurtin  Ditty,  of   Holmes   Township ;   John  moved  to  Columbi  ana  County  in  1820,  was 

Martin  married  Polly  Hiesch.  whose  daughter,  left  an  orphan  in  his  3d  year  by  the  sudden 


Loretta.  is  now  living. 

WILLIAM  MATEER.  farmer;  P.  ().  Bu- 
cyrus; wa8  born  Sept  9,  1823.  eldest  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Shrurn)  (Spangler) 
Mateer.  near  Rosstown,  Vork  Co..  Penn.  His 
mother  was  born  in  Carlisle.  Cumberland  Co., 
I'cnn.,  Dec.  5.  17f>3;  father  born  Aug.  31.  17!»4, 
near  Lisburn.  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  William  Mateer.  our  sub- 
ject's great-grandfather,  started  to  this  country 
from  Ireland,  early  in  1700,  with  his  family,  con 


death  of  his  father,  who  retired  at  night  in 
health,  but  was  found  in  the  morning  a  corpse, 
and  the  sudden  shock  so  affected  the  inind  of 
his  mother  that  she  became  insane.  Mr.  Moore 
only  attended  school  about  nine  months,  and 
went  to  work  early.  He  first  worked  for  $3  per 
month,  and  the  second  year  for  $4.  Then  he 
engaged  for  three  years  in  the  tobacco  business, 
and,  proving  himself  skillful,  he  received  higher 
wages  than  ordinar}-  hands.  He  worked  one 
whole  vear  without  losing  more  than  half  a 


  '       '   '.Li.,   iu  I  IVU,  WILIJ  Ills  lulling ,  ».iyu-    i    T-ut-.v.  ..  «.  uivii     iii.iu    umi  it 

sisting  of  wife  and  four  sous— William,  James,  |  day,  and  that  was  at  the  request  of  his  em- 
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plover.    When  28  years  old  he  learned  the 
cooper's  trade  with  his  cousin,  John  Crow. 
He  worked  here  two  years,  and  then  engaged  in 
the  business  for  himself  the  next  two  years. 
After  this  he  removed  to  Crawford  County, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives, 
and  where  he  has  prospered,  owing  to  his 
habits  of  industry  and  energy.     He  was  mar- 
ried in  his  22d  year  to  Catharine  Lonnes,  sister 
to  Uncle  Joseph  Lonnes.  the  oldest  living  set- 
tler of  Holmes  Township.     Four  children— 
Ephraim  U,  Elmira.  Joseph  A.  and  Mary 
Frances  arc  living.    John  James  is  deceased. 
He  enlisted  in  1862,  in  Co.  C,  101st  O.  V.  I., 
and  went  to  the  front  immediately,  engaging 
in  two  battles  before  that  of  Stone  River,  in 
which  last  he  was  shot  three  times  and  killed, 
after  serving  faithfully  three  months.  Those 
living  are  all  married,  Joseph  married  Alice 
Vore"  and  is  on  the  home  farm  ,  E.  M.  married 
Lizzie  Crall,  of  Liberty  Township,  and  is  a 
farmer  of  that  township,  and  also  a  valuable 
salesman  in  Emrich's  store,  Bucyrus  j  Elmira 
married  Prof.  John  A.  Roberts,  of  Knoxville, 
Marion  County  (Iowa) ;  Mary  married  Lewis 
H.  Vore,  who  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  is 
now  farming  in  Southern  Kansas.    Mr.  Moore 
has  served  the  Methodist  Church  forty-one 
years  as  an  efficient  class-leader,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  Sunday-school  work  twenty-six 
years,  being  Superintendent  twenty-three  years 
of  that  time,  and  is  filling  that  position  effi- 
ciently at  present.    He  organized  the  first  Sun- 
|  day  school  ever  held  in  this  township.    He  is 
also  Vice  President  of  the  Crawford  County 
Sunday  School  Union.    He  has  organized  and 
kept  up  some  six  or  seven  Sunday  schools.  He 
is  actuated  by  the  true  Christian  principle  and 
spirit,  and  is  a  man  who  can  spend  his  declin- 
ing yeare  in  reviewing  the  good  which  his 
hands  have  done,  and  which  will  make  rich  his 
crown  in  the  kingdom  above. 

HENRY  G.  PEASLEY,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus ;  was  born  July  7.  1814,  in  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  is  of  English-Irish  descent.  His 
father's  name  was  Samuel,  and  his  mother's 
maiden  name  Jane  Greene.  Mr.  Peasley  at- 
tended  school  and  assisted  Mb  father  on  the 
farm  during  his  youth.  In  June,  1834,  he 
came  with  his  father  to  Mt.  Gilead,  being  one 
month  and  six  days  on  the  road.  In  Morrow 
Co.  Mr.  Peasley  engaged  in  farming  for  several 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  He 


was  married,  in  February,  1840,  to  Miss  Ann 
Quaintance,  daughter  of  Fisher  and  Sarah 
(Frey)  Quaintance,  who  came  to  Crawford  Lo. 
n  1829  from  Jefferson  Co.    Of  this  marriage 
there  were  six  children-Sarah  born  March 
25,  1841,  died  at  the  age  of  6j  NyJjJ  horn  | 
March  31 ,  1843 ;   Ira,  born  Sept.  lb,  l^  JJJ 
Oct.  27,  1865.  and  Charles,  born  Aug.  19,  I860, 
died  Oct  29,  1865.  both  of  diphtheria;  cut  ott 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  their  loss  was  a 
keen  blow  to  their  loving  parents  and  all  who 
knew  them,  as  they  were  kind  sociable  and 
beloved  by  all ;  Minerva,  born  April  23, 1S3«, 
£d  Cynthia,  born  Dec.  14,  1858,  are  s  dl  liv- 
ing.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peasley  are  Oemb««of 
the  Friends'  Church,  and  arc  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  them.  „ 

SAMUEL  PETERMAN,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bu- 
cyrus ;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Barbara _  (Eck- 
ertT  Peterman,  and  was  born  in  York  Co 
Penn.,  Sept.  21,  1810.    He  attended  school 
winter  until  he  was  16  years  of  age  and  then 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until       -  W 
year.    His  parents  removed  to  this  count 
October,  1827,  and  entered  320 
in  Liberty  Township,  on  the  S-^JJ^ 
they  cleared  a  portion  of  it,  and  crectea  a 
hewed-log  cabin.    Five  yc«reu^r*^' t  L 
subject  left  the  farm  of  his  father  and  went  to 
Bucyrus,  where,  for  twenty-five  J«^JJ 
engaged  in  hauling  goods  between  RttsbMg, 
Baltimore.  Cincinnati,  Columbua ,  and San usk> , 
with  a  six-horse  team.    After  that,  he  re  turned 
to  the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives,  and  has  re 
mained  there  ever  since.    He  was ,  dunng  ™ 
teaming  career,  entrusted  with  a  great  deal  o. 
moneygfor  transportation,  and  ■WJf^w 
himself  a  man  who  could  be  trusted^  He  now 
has  a  nice  property,  all  gained  by  his  o*n  el 
forts  and  industry.    He  was  married, . Nov  i, 
1833.  to  Violet  Hinebaugh,  daughter  of  Conroa 
and  Mary  (Trout)  Hinebaugh.  of  Philadelph.a, 
Penn.    they  had  two  children-Mary  Ann, 
died  at  the  age  of  4  years,  and  an  infant,  whitn 
died  very  voung.  „ 
W.  H."  POOLE,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ,  «" 
bom  April  18,  1828  ;  is  a  son  of  R^nc>  and 
Elizabeth  (Hoy)  Poole,  of  Frederick  Co  >M, 
who  moved  to  the  town  of  Mexico,  in  what  was 
formerly  Crawford  Co.  (but,  since  the  division, 
i  Wyandot),  in  the  fall  of  1835,  where  they  uvea 
|  until  1849,  when  they  moved  to  the  farm  on 
!  which  W.  H.  Poole  now  lives,  where  the  family 
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resided  until  bin  death,  which  occurred  in  July. 
18C5.  After  moving  to  the  now  beautiful  farm, 
which  was.  at  the  time  of  their  settlement,  a 
dense  forest  (then-  Iwing  but  one  neighlior  in  an 
area  of  several  miles),  they  cleared  a  patch  large 
enough  for  a  log  cabin,  in  which  they  lived  and 
endured  the  sufferings  of  an  early  pioneer 
hfc,  in  c  learing  and  l>eautifying  their  bone, 
The  parent*  of  our  subject  moved  to  Norwalk 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children, 
five  in  number,  when-  the  father  was  connected 
with  the  college  for  two  years,  then  moved  back 
to  Mexico,  thence  to  the  farm,  and  thence  to 
Mansfield,  where  they  etiL'a<:ed  in  the  lumber 


reared  on  a  farm,  and  has  always  followed  this 
branch  of  honest  toil.    He  was  married  in 
March.  1 85.1.  to  Lucinda  L  (iidley,  a  native  of 
Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  who  removed  to  this  county 
iu  1851.    Nine  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  seven  of  whom  are  still  living — Basha. 
married  to  John  A.  Katon.  a  prominent  attorney 
ofBucyrus;  Isadore  B  .  Kdith  May,  Ira  Ells- 
worth. Lemcrt   F.  Core  K.  and  Howard  B. 
Charles  and  Frank  are  deceased,    Mr.  Quaint- 
Mice  owns  one  of  the  oldest  farms  in  the  conn- 
ty.  which  has  been  called  the  Old  Flake  Farm. 
Years  ago.  there  was  a  mysterious  murder  com- 


J 


— «s-r-     milted  here:  an  old  peddler  was  killed,  and.  in 

nusmess  lor  a  tune,  when  they  retired  from  the  order  to  cover  up  all  traces  of  the  crime,  his 

business,  and  returned  to  familiar  haunts.    At  !  body.  w: 
the  breaking-ont  of  the  late  war.  the  subject 


oar  sketch  enlisted  in  Co.  L,  10th  0.  V.  C.  on 
Oct  10,  ls<!2.  under  ('apt.  Brink,  serving  three 
years,  (Jen.  Kilpatrick  Division  commander.  He 
was  clow  to  the  General  when  he  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Kesaca ;  at  Atlanta,  when  the 
division  was  surrounded  ;  and  at  B.  ntonville. 
Savannah,  and  several  other  place*  of  im|ior 
tance.  Having  served  his  time,  he  was  honora 
bly  discharged,  came  home,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  He  was  married  Oct.  19,  1859,  to 
Miss  Catharine  Hartman,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Susan  Hartman.  of  Mechanieshurg,  Cum- 
berland Co..  IVnn. 

KLI  I\  QI  AINTANCK.  farmer:  F.  O  Bu 
cyrus;  was  born  Aug.  It!,  181S.  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  the  second  child  in  a  family  of 
nine.  His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm  and  in 
gaining  an  education  to  fit  him  for  usefulness 
m  life.  Mr  Quaintance  was  married  in  1812 
to  Hannah  Kirk.  Of  this  union  there  were 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  still  living 
and  have  settled  in  life,  |>ossessing  comfortable 
homes  and  good  families.  Mr.  Quaintance  has. 
by  hard  labor  and  frugal  industry,  amassed 
Considerable  property,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  township,  being  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  as  a  man 
of  enlightened  views  and  extended  informs-  J 
tion. 

JOSEPH  W.  QC  A I  STANCE  farmer;  V 
O.  Bucyrus  ;  was  born  Aug.  31,  1828.  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  the  sixth  child  of  Fisher 
and  Sarah  Quaintance.  His  parents  removed 
to  Crawford  Co.  in  1829,  and  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  this  section.  They  engaged  in 
farming,   and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 


wagon  and  all  were  thrown  into  a  well 
|  and  covered  up;  who  the  peddler  was.  and  also 
the  identity  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  have 
j  never  been  disclosed,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
!  shrouded  in  invstcrv. 

A.J.  Ql  AINTANCK  farmer;  P.O.  Buey 
|  rus  ;  was  born  March  4.  1811  ;  the  eldest  son 
I  of  Joseph   and  Hannah  (Hale)  Quaintance. 
Joseph,   father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  taken  away  from  his  family  by  the  hand  of 
death,  leaving  the  care  of  a  large  family  ii|)on 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  about  Hi  years  of  age. 
thus  depriving  him  of  the  limited  educational 
advantages  of  his  forest  home,  having  attended 
school  only  three  months  in  his  life  ;  but.  by 
energy  and  perseverance,  he  has  been  success- 
ful as  a  larmer,  and  is  enabled  to  give  his  f'ain- 
I  ily  the  advantages  which  he  was  deprived  of. 

His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Mary- 
'  land,  and  moved  to  Holmes  Township,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  where  they  lived 
until  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  Liberty  Township.    A.  J.  Quaintance  was 
married.  Oct.  9,  1859.  to  Mary  Heller,  daughter 
of  I>,  J.  Heller,  a  prominent  "farmer  of  Holmes 
Township.    From  this  union  there  were  ten 
children — Israel  J„  Joseph,  Leroy,  Martha  Etta. 
Daniel,  Oscar,  Alverta.  Blanche,  James  and 
Olive,  all  living  except  Israel  and  Alverta.  who 
died  in  infancy.    He  enlisted  in  August.  1861, 
in  Co.  C,  10 1st  O.  V.  I.,  and  was  sent  to  the 
front  immediately,  under  Capt.  McDonald,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  most  bloody  iron- 
test*  ;  was  in  Sherman  s  march  to  the  sea  ;  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  when  Gen.  Hood  raided  that 
country  ;  was  at  Lookout  Mountain  ;  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Crawfish 
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Springs;  after  recovering,  he  returned  to  his 
command,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the 
dose  of  the  war.  His  brother.  T.  E  .  Quaintauee, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball  at  his  side, 
while  he  was  miraculously  saved  He  and  his 
estimable  wife  arc  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  respected  by  all. 

JOHN  ROBKRTS,  farmer  ,  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  April  7, 1805,  in  Lycoming  Co..  Penn., 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  and  Catharine 
(Rickerd)  Roberts.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  and  received  a 
common-school  education.  He  was  married  on 
March  6  1826.  to  Lavinia  Walton,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  David  Walton,  of  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn. 
Of  this  marriage,  there  are  six  children— 1 1 


infancy.    Mr.  Reiff,  since  moving  to  his  farm 
£  18(33,  on  which  there  were  threeacres  cleared, 
has.  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  dcterni ^na- 
tion in  working  at  his  trade  during  the  dg, 
cutting  timber  and  burning  brush  at  night, 
cleared  up  75  acres,  and  opened  one  of  the  finest 
limestone  quarries  in  Crawford  Co.,  which  he 
iB  running  extensively,  and  in  which  he  •» 
quit,,  severely  injured.    He  has  held  sevenU  of 
the  offices  of  the  township,  and  is  tthjg  tig 
office  of  Trustee  at  the  present  time 
to  himself  and  satisfactorily  to  his  constituents. 

CHRISTOPHER  SCHIEBER  is  a  prom, 
ncnt  farmer  living  in  Holmes  .Township  De 
was  born  March  4,  1820,  and  is  the .oUtari son 
of  Caleb  and  Magdalena  (Prosey) iSejWb* 


Of  this  marriage,  there  are  six  children-Flem-    oi  LaleD  ana  .nag* v        -  hMnn 
\L  Wesley  George  Washington  (born  Feb.  22,    There  were  ol  his  fa*e"  ^liih™  subiect  0f 
ll^Se  cental  anniv^of  the  birth  I  ^^^^^^^ 


i 


or  his  namesake),  Mary.  Edwin  and  Willis  Mr. 
Roberts  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  in  1828,  in  a 
portion  which  was  then  a  part  of  Marion  to. 
He  commeuced  farming,  and  has  always  con- 
tinued a  tiller  of  the  soil.    He  lived  on  his  farm 
in  Whetstone  Township  for  thirty -seven  years. 
His  first  wife  died  in  February,  1872.    He  was 
married  July  16, 1873.  to  Miss  Belle  Chambers, 
of  Whetstone  Township.    By  this  marriage, 
there  are  two  children— John  and  Aubrey  N. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  a  highly  valued  citizen  of  Holmes 
Township,  where  he  "has  lived  fourteen  years. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for 
forty -two  years.  One  of  his  sons,  Edwin,  served 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  late  war,  under 
Capt  Moderwcll. 

J  C  REIFF.  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Bucyrus  ;  was 
born  March  15, 183(5.  and  is  a  son  of  Jacob  and 
Catharine  (Gciger)  Rein",  of  Wurtemberg,  Gcr 
manv.    The  subject  of  our  sketch  attended 
school  under  the  compulsory  laws  of  his  "  Fader- 
land,"  until  his  15th  year,  when  he  entered  a 
private  college  of  agriculture,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Government  College ;  but,  before 
being  advanced  a  step  higher,  he  moved  to  this 
country  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
had  also  come  to  America,  the  former  in  1852, 
and  the  latter  in  1853.    Our  subject  engaged 
with  his  uncle  in  stone-cutting,  masonry  and 
plastering  for  about  twelve  years,  at  Tiffin. 
Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.    He  was  married,  Jan.  17. 
18C2,  to  Mary  Shock,  of  Seneca  Co.    This  union 
has  been  blessed  with  nine  children — Charles 
G.  F.,  Paul  A.,  Eliza  M„  John  C,  Hannah  M 


Harshberger  in  August,  1849   and  by 
union  there  are  three  children  ^ing-Jaeoh 
bom  in  December,  1852  ;  John,  in  J**»g> 
1854  •  Magdalena.  in  September,  1866.  rris 
ilia  'was  bom  in  August  1859,  but  is  now 
dead.    Jacob.  John  and  K^'%™S> 
ried.and  are  living  "^^"^StartS 
and  doing  well.    Mr.  Schieber  s  mother  is  s  .11 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82.    Our  m i 
Let,  coming  here  in  early  times,  had  several 
experiences  with  the  Indians,  and  is  quite  a 
prominent  pioneer.  BmwHM 
MOSES  SPAHR.  farmer,  P.  0.  Wfta 
The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  was  born  m 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pcnn..  in  1814,  and  is  the  son 
of  George  and  Catharine  (Guyer)  bpahr.  w 
is  the  fourth  child  of  a  family  of  eight  ch.W 
dren.    From  his  earliest  eh iklliood,  he  JJ 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  inured  to  tabor 
He  came  to  this  county  at  an  ear  y  da>.  am IU 
one  of  its  honored  pioneers,  as  he  J***""*"* 
the  advance  of  civilization  by  clearing  up  me 
wilderness  and  improving  his  land    He  n 
now  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  well  ^prOWO, 
which  he  has  acquired  by  industry  and  perse 
verauce.    In  early  days,  almost  his  onl>  asso- 
ciates were  the  wild  red  men  of  the  forest,  ui 
is  a  bachelor,  and  is  one  of  the  most  rcspecieu 
citizens  of  Holmes  Township.  _ 

GEORGE  A.  SPAHR,  farmer  ,  P.  0- 
cyrus  ;  was  born  June  21,  1825,  and  is  the  son 
of  Jesse  and  Margaret  (Peterman)  Spanr.  o 
Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.    His  pareuts  reroovcu 


G  F.,  Paul  A.,  Eliza  M.,  John  (J.,  Hannah  M.,    Cumberland  Go.,  I'enn.    uis  P»rcu"  '      .  ' 
Henry  J.,  Lewis  W.,  and  two  girls  who  died  in  |  to  Crawford  Co.  in  1830,  and  are  still  living, 
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both  in  their  81st  year,  there  lieing  but  seven 
months  difference  in  their  ag«-*     Our  subject 
attended  school  ami  remained  on  the  (arm  un- 
til he  was  about  22  years  of  tgc    He  was 
married.  Dec.  JO.   1s|i;    to  Catharine  Cover, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  KlizaMh  (Zent)  Cov- 
er, who  wiw  Itorn  Dec.  24,  1825.    Thev  have 
had   seven  children    .Joshua,  I  *wn   I  'ec.  Is. 
1840.  and  died  April  22,  1875;  Julia  Ann. 
,K>«>  April  8.  1851  :   Daniel.  Dee  •_'.{.  1  s  17  ; 
Lavinia.  Nov   S    1  852  ;  \|ns,-s,  Oct  ]0.  |Hj4 
George.   Nov    |3,'  1  sr»7.  and  Kliza,  July  11, 
185!»     Daniel  married  Klmira  Aumiller.  who 
died  Nov.  25,  187!».    Julia  Ann  married  Kli 
Miller.    Lavinia  married  Klias  ("rail.  Mo-.es 
married  Hannah  Taylor,  and  two  an- living  at 
home     Mr   Spahr  moved  on  to  his  present 
farm  one  year  after  his  marriage,  and  has  lived 
there  ever  sinc  e     He  has  worked  hard  to  ac- 
quire his  projierty.  and  has  been  industrious 
and  frugal,     lie  has  always  Iteen  a  Democrat, 
and  has  been  Trustee  or  the  township.    He  is 
a  member  of  the  I  nitcd  Brethren  Church  of 
Bueyrus,  of  which  church  his  son  Moses  in 
Pastor.    He  is  a  man  universally  resj>ected  in 
the  township,  and  a  devoted  Christian  worker 
in  the  cause  of  his  Master 

RKHKCCA  SKLLS.  fanner  ;  P.  O.  Bueyrus  ; 
the  widow  of  Jacob  Sells,  was  Itorn  April  13. 
1813.  ami  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Anne 
(Malvy)  McBride.   She  attended  district  school 
until  aliou t  lit  years  of  age.  when  she  engaged 
in  teaching  school,  in  which  occupation  she 
was  employed  for  about  six  years,  when  she 
was  married  Oct.  4.  ls.JS.  to  Jacob  Sells,  who 
was  a  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Sluss)  Sells,  of 
Stark  Co  ,  Ohio,  who  moved  to  Crawford  Co., 
altout  the  year  1831.     Jacob  and  Rebecca 
went  to  keeping  boast,  immediately  after  mar- 
riage, in  a  home  of  their  own  on  the  Tiffin 
road,  where  they  lived  several  years  Jacob 
was  an  architect  and  builder  by  profession, 
and,  on  account  of  his  extensive  business,  was 
compelled  to  be  away  from  home  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  thus  leaving  to  the  care 
of  his  noble  wife  a  large  family  of  children. 
Mrs.  Sells  is  a  woman  of  great  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  has  an  indomitable  will  and  courage  ; 
sharing  the  hardships  and  trials  of  an  early 
pioneer  life,  she  displayed  a  noble  Christian 
character,  and  in  all  that  which  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  woman    the  love  of  home,  husband  and 
children— she  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  true 


mother      Mrs  Sells  suffered 
account  of  her  fearless  advocacy  of 
principles,  their  resilience  lieing  in  a 
secessionism  predominated. 


wife  and 
trials  on 
abolition 

community  when 

ami  also  from  her  husband's  absence  of  seven- 
teen months  during  the  war.  he  lieing  in  attend- 
ami'  at  the  laud  sides  in  the  Osage  count rv. 
Missouri.    Their  communication  lieing  cut  oil", 
she  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  but  had  not  lost 
all  hope,  until  one  day  she  was  notified  that 
the  corpse  of  her  husband  was  awaiting  her  at 
Bueyrus,  to   which    place   she    went  almost 
broken-hearted     The  Iki.Iv  was  identified  by 
the  family  and  friends,  but.  before  removing 
the  corpse,  what  must  have  I  teen  her  surprise, 
joy  and  gladness.  u|ton  lieing  put  in  |iossession 
of  a  communication  from  her  husband  stating 
that  he  would  Ik-  with  them  in  a  few  short 
hours,  may  be  imagined  ;  thus  a  scene  of  the 
dec|N>st  sadness  w:is  turned  to  one  of  rejoicing 
and  gladness.     Mrs.  Sells  is  a  twin  sister  of 
Mrs    Lockanl,  living  near  Cleveland,  whose 
family  has  gained  so  much  notoriety  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.   Mrs.  Sells  was  blessed 
with  ten  children    John,  born  Aug.  22,  1K4»», 
and  died  May  15.  1*12:  Annie  K  ,  l*»rn  Jan. 
11.  1841  ,  Sarah  Cordelia,  born  Aug.  20.  1843; 
Mary  K,  born  July  4.  18-15;   Susan  M..  Itorn 
Jan."  7.  1847;  Isaac  D  .  Isirn  Jan.  1.  1*4!»; 
Jeremiah  M..  Itorn  Feb.  .'!.  1851  :  Jennie  B.. 
Itorn  Aug  1  »,  185«;  ;  Newton  V..  born  July  17. 
1858.  ami  Jay  J..  Isirn  July  1.  I860;  seven  of 
these  are  married,  and  two  daughters.  Mary 
and  Jennie,   single  are  still  living  at  home. 
Newton  V.  was  formerly  a  law  student  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  was  engaged  with  a  surveying 
party  in  the  West,  and  lecturing  on  temperance  ; 
be  is  a  rising  young  man  and  now  studying  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.    Jay  J.  is  a  student  at  the 
Columbus  Medical  College:  Isaac  D.  is  :t  por- 
trait painter  and  sign-writer,  and  Jeremiah  a 
prominent  farmer  in  Wood  Co.,  Ohio.  Jacob 
Sells  died  May  21,  LS74.  after  a  severe  illness  of 
seven  months.     The  widow   and  family  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HKNBV  SHI  PP.  farmer;  P.  ().  Bueyrus; 
was  Itorn  Dec.  2!».  1815.  in  Dauphin  Co..  Perm., 
and  is  the  third  son  of  Michael  and  Margaret 
(  Wise)  Shupp.  His  father  removed  to  Crawford 
Co.  in  May.  1828,  and  entered  80  acres  of  land 
on  Broken  Sword,  in  Holmes  Township.  There 
they  lived  eight  years,  and  then  moved  on  the 
farm  where  Mr.  Shupp  now  lives,  and  where  his 
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father  lived  till  his  death.  He  lived  at  home 
until  his  marriage,  some  thirty-two  years  ago, 
to  Dora  Eastcrday,  daughter  of  a  respected  citi- 
zen of  Liberty  Township.  They  have  six  children 
— Malinda.  Lucia  Ann,  Louisa,  Solomon.  Henry 
and  Charles.  All  of  his  children  except  Charles 
are  married  and  doing  well,  a  portion  of  them 
being  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Shupp  and  his  wife  are 
both  estimable  members  of  the  community,  and 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 

SAMUEL  SHUPP.  farmer;  w.n  bora  Aug 
2, 1828.  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.,  and  is  the  young- 
est son  of  John  and  Anne  Maria  ( Y eager)  Shupp. 
His  father  removed  to  the  farm  where  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  now  lives,  in  the  spring  of 
1831.    He  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended 
school  until  he  was  21.  when  he  was  married, 
in  October.  1848,  to  Mary  Young.    She  died 
some  time  after,  leaving  one  child,  Emma  Clara, 
aged  2  months.  He  was  remarried,  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  to  Rosanna  Schaal,  daughter  of  a  re- 
spected farmer  of  Holmes  Township.  There  are 
six  children  of  this  marriage— John,  Mary  A., 
Simon  L.,  Sarah  J.,  Rebecca  A.  and  Emma  E., 
all  of  whom  arc  living,  and  all  are  married  save 
Simon  aud  Emma.    His  second  wife  died  in 
February,  18G3,  and  he  has  siuce  then  married 
to  Elizabeth  Gcrhart.  of  Holmes  Township. 
There  are  two  children  of  this  marriage— Edwin 
and  Rolandus.    Mr.  Shupp  has  been  a  member 
of  t  he  church  and  a  prominent  Class-leader,  and, 
since  his  connection  with  the  church,  has  been 
an  exhortcr  and  local  preacher,  doing  valuable 
work  for  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

SAMUEL  SHAFFNER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bu- 
cyrus;  was  bom  Dee.  13.  1811.  in  Dauphin 
Co..  Pcnn.,  and  is  the  son  of  Martin  and  Sarah 
(Flcisherj  Shalfuer.    He  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
and  attended  school  until  his  14th  year.  In 
1829:  his  parent*  removed  to  Whetstone  Town- 
ship, settling  on  the  Boyer  farm.    When  about 
15  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  John 
Bretz,  to  learn  tanning,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  he  came  with  his  father  to 
this  county,  and  assisted  on  the  farm.    He  was 
married.  May  8.  1832,  to  Miss  Frances  Shultz. 
of  this  county.    By  this  marriage  there  were 
three  children— Henry  was  born  Oct.  17.  1833, 
and  was  killed  at  Franklin.  Tenn.,  while  fight- 
insi  in  defense  of  his  country.    He  was  before 


health  and  returned  to  the  field,  experiencing 
many   hairbreadth  escapes,  and  was  finally 
killed.    Martin  was  bora  April  5,  1838,  and  he 
also  served  in  the  war  ;  was  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  in  many  of  the  hard-fought 
battles  for  three  years,  and  esca^d  without  a 
scratch.    After  the  war,  he  engaged  m  farm- 
ing, and  removed  to  Wood  Co.,  where  he .died 
in  June,  1879  :  Sarah  was  born  July  1,184., 
she  married  William  Kinney,  and  is  living 
near  Wawaw.  Ind.    Mr.  Shatfners  first  wife 
died  Sept.  13.  1858.    His  second  marriage  oc- 
curred, Nov.  25,  I860,  to  Miss  Hannah  Martin, 
who  died  June  3,  1809.    Esquire  Shaffncr  is 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  township, 
having  held  several  offices  of  trust .  and i  re- 
sponsibility, for  which  he  was  especially  fitted. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  M.    E.  Church  of 
Holmes  Township,  aud  an  exemplary  Christian 

gentleman.  .  _  „ 

GEORGE  ST  ROHM,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Biicjrus, 
was  born  Nov.  20,  1844,  in  Southern  France  ; 
son  of  Frederick  aud  Mary  E.  Rodcbach  UM 
parents  moved  to  New  York  State  at  Waterloo, 
the  journey  across  the  ocean  lasting  thirtj-five 
days,  and,  after  a  resilience  there  ot  six  years, 
thev  removed  to  Annapolis,  this  county,  Aiwr 
a  residence  here  of  eleven  years  he  removed  to 
the  (arm  where  he  now  lives.    His  father  ctiea 
in  1 SIH.  and  he  bought  the  property  ot  the  ower 
heirs.    He  was  married,  March  2,13- 1,  to  Cath- 
erine Leitzv.  of  Holmes  Township.    They  MOT 
four  children  -Mary  Eve.  Rosa,  Frederick  r  ran- 
Ola  and  John  George-all  living  at  home  U» 
mother  died  on  April  19, 1874    Mr.  StrohttU 
a  prominent  and  influential  citizen,  is  an  indus- 
trious farmer  and  an  honor  to  the  communit) 
in  which  he  lives.    Both  himself  and  wife  arc 
members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  ot  uu- 
cvrus.  and  are  estimable  people, 

HANNAH  SAWYER,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucj- 
rus.  was  lmrn  May  4,  1830.  and  is  a  daughter 
ot  Andrew  and  Rebecca  (Heaton)  Ridgelev,  tnc 
former  a  native  of  Maryland,  the  latter  oi 
Pennsylvania;  they  moved  to  Craw  lord  W 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war- 
father  enlisting  soon  after  their  removal,  int 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  May  •■>. 
1851.  to  S.  F.  Sawyer,  a  prominent  fanner, 
nine  children  blessed  this  union— William  H.. 
Ann  Eliza.  Simon  J..  Melville  J..  Emma  A., 


this  taken  prisoner,  and  almost  starved  by  the     nm    i^u*«.  ,-hujuu  n^i.,.™   

inhumanity  of  his  captors,  at  Belle  Isle' but.  John  B..  Rebecca  I.  J  ,  Wilmer  A.  and  FreM 
being  exchanged,  he  came  home,  recruited  his    F..  all  of  whom  are  living  except  Melville 
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and  four  of  whom  are  at  home  and  four  mar-    the  canal  at  that  place,  and,  on  account  of  ex- 
ried.    Mr.  S.  F.  Sawyer  died  Oct.  20,  1878,  of   posure,  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
J  that  terrible  affliction,  cancer,  after  suffering    fever.    After  recovery  from  the  fever,  he  was 
all  that  man  could  suffer,  leaving  a  widow  and    taken  with  chronic  diarrtuea,  sent  to  Lauson 
four  children  on  the  farm,  to  care  for  them-    Hospital,  at  St  Louis,  and  then  discharged  ou 
selves.                                                         account  of  disability.    To  use  his  own  lan- 
SIDNKY  L.  SI'OHE,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Broken    guage,  he  says  :  ■•  1  owe  the  preservation  of  my 
Sword  ;  was  born  July  1U,  18:$;J,  and  is  a  son    life  to  Mrs.  Springer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was 
of  David  C.  and  Lucy  L.  (Long)  Spore,  the    President  of  the  Woman's  I'nion  Aid  Society, 
former  born  in  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  V  .the  latter    Mrs.  Dr.  Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  noble 
of  Canada,  about  lilly  miles  from  Montreal,    members  of  that  association.    Through  Mrs. 
They  moved  to  Chatlield  Township,  this  county.  1  Springer  s  efforts,  who  walked  three  miles  to 
in  June,  ItiM,  and  bought  a  piece  of  land  with    tieu  Sebotield  s  headquarters,  and  laid  my  case 
about  three  acres  cleared  and  a  log  cabin.   Up-    before  him  in  |ierson,  I  procured  my  discharge." 
on  this  they  labored  and  endured  the  privations    His  clothing  having  been  lost,  as  also  his  de- 
of  a  newly" settled  country,  the  father  teaching    scriptivc  list,  he  was  unable  to  draw  the  ueces- 
school  in  the  winter  time"  at  50  cents  a  day.  to    sary  money  or  clothing  for  his  return  home  ; 
obtain  a  sustenance  for  his  family,  and.'  on  one    so,  without  money  or  clothing,  except  a  suit  of 
occasion  before  leaving  his  family,  the  father    underclothing,  which  the  ladies  of  the  associa- 
had  purchased  a  barrel  of  Hour,  for  which  he    tion  had  given  him,  he  left  the  hospital  in  a 
had  paid  thirty-six  days  iaU.r  in  teaching,  and    weakened  and  destitute  condition  ;  but  through 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  family  :  so  he    the  kindiiess  of  the  |>eople  with  whom  he  came 
took  his  departure,  trusting  t  hat  all  would  be  well    in  contact,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  But  vrus, 
with  his  little  dock.    But  not  so  ;  on  his  return    where  he  was  met  by  anxious  friends.  He 
he  round  his  family  in  a  famishing  condition,    remained  at  home  recruiting  his  health  for 
the  flour  not  having  been  delivered,  and  they    about  tilleen  months,  when  he  re-enlistcd  in 
had  subsisted  for  six  whole  days  on  nothing    the  ITitth  O.  V.  1.;  was  promoted  to  1st  Ser- 
but  parched  rye.   In  1S57,  after  a  twenty  years     geant,  his  command  being  at  Nashville,  Ieun., 
residence,  thev  s<.ld  the  farm,  the  mother  at\er-    on  post-duty,  and  was  discharged  June  17, 
ward  moving  to  Macon  Co..  HI.,  the  father  hav-    1865.    There  have  been  nine  children  in  his 
ing  died  Dec.  25,  1882.     The  subject  of  this    family,  live  of  whom  are  iving— Sumner,  born 
sketch  has  attended  school  only  sixty-three    July  28.  1858 ;  iloiiora  Sept.  u    8a.»;  Aud  l>., 
days  in  his  life,  go  in*  hare- footed  one  and  three-    July  20,  1861,  died  Feb.  18,  1880,  Armed., 
fourths  miles  acmss  the  woods  and  through  the    March  15,  1803,  died  March  30,  1863;  Ona, 
snow  ;  the  remainder  of  the  time,  until  attain-    .June  6,  1884,  died  same  day  ,  But  us  D  June 
inn  his  majority,  being  spent  in  assisting  in  the    6.  1868  ;  Benjamin  M.,  Aug.  1 1,   868  ,  Motto, 
work  or  the  firm.    At  22  years  of  age.  he    Jan  10,  1873,  died  ten.  2.  18,  J,  Loretto,  Sept 
taught  school  in  the  winter,  and  worked  by  the    26,  1875.    The  surviving  members  of  the  lam- 
month  in  the  summer  for  three  years,  and  then    ily  are  at  bom^cep  Sumner, ^>  »  <^d- 
worked  his  father  s  farm  for  two  years.    He    ing  school  at  Oshkosl  .  W  s.     Mr.  Spore  and 
enlisted  in  Co   1   57th  O  V  I  .  Oct  8.  1862,    wife  are  members  o   the  hvangel.cal  AsSDOttr 
and  was  sent  to  Nashville.  Ten....  where  he    tion     He  is  a  "CP"'~             p  Bucv- 
joined  his  regiment  ;  thence  to  Vicksburg,  and        W  1 LL1 A  M  TA  \  LOK,  larmtr  ,  I  .  U  Uucj 
was  present  at  the  time  of  Sherman  s  defeat  in    n.s    was  born  Apr ,110  1811  and  i a  son  ol 
the  ei<d.t-dav  eieire     \l  that  place  he  had  his    William  and  Fanny  (Foster)  Taj  lor  ot  Lou  sa 
kna^rst^^^om  his  ba!k  by  a  ptoee  of  Co., 

shell  which  he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  to    near  the  Cn.v.  rs,t>      K  *»         «n  orphan 
justice     He  then  oarticioated  in  the  contest  at    at  4  years  ot  age,  b\  the  dealt,  of  1. is  inotber, 
*  ,         ■ .       partK  ipau  ..     v                                            commenced  the  carpen- 

Arkansas  Post  which  result*-*!  in  a  glorious    am  in  i<  }               ,„tu.,r  ,.i  u,l,i,.i  i««till 

victorv  for  the  Union  forces  took  8.000  pris-    ters  trade  with  his  lather,  at  which  he  is  still 
v.uorj.  tor  the  Union  tortus  u-  k  . ^      J         working  in  connection  with  his  farm  duties, 
oners,  and  reduced  the  fort     The)  wert  intu     »<  i»» *    ,M.,niilwl  -4.i,rw,l  >.  ihn  in  hi«  lite  but 
sent  back  U,  Vicksburg.  with  the  combined     He  never  attended  sd  ool  a  da>       us    k  bu 
force  under  (  Jen.  McClcrnand.  and  worked  on    ha-s  obtained  »  good  common-school  education 
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by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  his 
constant  companion  for  fifty  years.  He  has 
also  been  engaged  in  the  milling  business,  as 
well  as  carpentering  and  farming,  having  run  a 
grist  and  saw  mill  lor  four  years  before  leaving 
Virginia  He  moved  to  this  county  in  the  fall 
of  1S33.  to  what  was  then  Sycamore  Township 
— which  was,  after  the  division  of  the  counties, 
thrown  into  Wyandot. — where  he  lived  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  then  moved  to  Holmes  Town- 
ship, where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  has 
attended  every  election  since  1833,  except  one, 
and  has  been  a  prominent  man  in  his  township. 
He  was  married  Aug.  12.  1832,  to  Patience 
Sayrs,  of  Pickaway  Co..  Ohio.  This  union  has 
been  fruitful  of  eight  children— Josephus,  Jas- 
per, Newton,  William  S..  Ephraim  S.,  Ben- 
jamin F..  Elizabeth  P.,  Susan  Amanita  and 
Mary  Helen,  who  are  all  living  except  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  in  infancy,  and  Susan  A.,  who 
died  at  33  years  of  age.  leaving  one  child. 
Jasper  and  Ephraim  the  only  two  able-bodied 
men  in  the  family,  enlisted  in  the  101st  O.  V. 
L,  went  through  with  Sherman  in  his  raid,  and 
fought  in  many  of  the  most  closely  contested 
battles  on  the  field,  Jasper  only  licing  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  family  have 
suffered  all  the  trials  of  a  very  early  pioneer 


Sarah  and  John  A.  arc  deceased.  Those  living 
arc  married  and  doing  well.  Lewis  and  Mary 
are  in  Kansas  ;  Catharine  married  Frank  Fra- 
liek  and  is  living  near  Hartford  City.  Black- 
ford Co.,  Ind.  Mr.  Vorc's  success  in  life  is  due 
to  his  own  efforts.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  leaving  a  widow  with  three 
children  to  contend  against  the  world  alone. 
Mr.  Vore  has  filled  several  offices  in  the  town- 
ship. He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  of  Bucyrus,  and  his  wife  is  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  same  city. 

ELLIS  WINNER,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucyrus; 
is  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Rachel  (Worner) 
Winner,  and  was  born  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Oct 
23,  1812.  His  life  was  mostly  spent  in  his  na- 
tive State.  He  was  married  in  Columbia  Co., 
Penn..  in  1830,  to  Miss  Ruth  Parker.  He  has 
nine  children  -  Sarah  A.,  Martha  J.,  Lewis. 
Charles,  Hering  C.  Andrew,  Lemuel,  Simon 
Peter  and  Daniel  Webster.  Martha  J.  and 
Charles  reside  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Two  sons 
were  of  his  first  marriage— Joseph  Lloyd,  now 
living  in  Wilmington,  N  C;  Chester  P.  lives  in 
Wayne  Co.,  engaged  in  wool  manufacturing. 
Mr.'Winner's  first  wife  lived  but  three  years, 
and  he  was  remarried  in  1840.  She  was  Mary 
Carr,  of  Columbia  Co.,  Penn.    Mr.  Winner  was 


life,  in  the  first  clearing-up  of  the  country,  but  for  two  years  traveling  agent  in  Ohio  for  the 
are  now  reaping  their  reward  in  the  enjoyment    Bucyrus  Machine  Company,  and  for  two  years 


enjoy 

of  a  beautiful  home.  He  and  his  estimable 
wife  have  been  leading  members  of  the  church 
for  forty -eight  years,  consistent  Christians,  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  all. 

JESSE  VORE,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus  ; 
was  born  Aug.  15,  1805,  in  Berks  Co..  Penn., 
and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Absalom  and  Margaret 
(Gary)  Vore.  He  attended  school  until  he  was 
about  21,  in  the  meantime  learning  tailoring, 
serving  three  and  a  half  years.  He  then 
worked  at  his  trade  with  George  Ossman,  of 
Millikin  Center.  Penn.,  until  about  1852,  when 
he  engaged  in  farming  for  about  seven  years. 
In  March,  1859.  he  came  to  Osceola,  Crawford 
Co..  and  six  weeks  afterward  he  purchased  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  lives,  and  has  improved 
it  and  made  it  "  blossom  as  the  rose."  He  was 
married  March  30,  1830.  to  Catharine  Musscr, 
daughter  of  a  respected  farmer  of  Center  Co., 
Penn.  There  were  eleven  children  born  of  this 
marriage,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Margaret 
Ann,  Matilda,  Absalom,  Lewis  H.,  Catharine 
A.,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Alice.   Harriet,  Julian. 


Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  for  three  years 
agent  throughout  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  for 
Monnett's  Patent  Fence.  He  is  an  industrious 
farmer,  and  a  man  who  stands  eminently  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  know  him. 

JOHN  WENTZ,  farmer;  P.  O.  Bucyrus; 
was  born  in  Chamhereburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Penn., 
Sept.  1.  1837,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Monard)  Wentz.  His  parents  moved  to 
Blackford  Co.,  Ind.,  in  September.  1839,  and 
Mr.  Wentz  was  here  reared  on  a  farm,  and  has 
always  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
married,  Nov.  26,  1857,  to  Catharine  Greenwich, 
only  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Christina  Green- 
wich. Thev  have  nine  children—Mary  B-  (who 
was  married,  Dec.  4,  1879,  to  T.  J.  Caldwell,  a 
prominent  farmer  in  Bucyrus  Township),  An- 
nette, Clement  L,  Willis  J.,  Ora  Alice,  Clara 
Dell,  Ida  May,  Emma  Pearl  and  John  Earl. 
Mr.  Wentz  is  a  prominent  citizen  and  fanner, 
is  a  stanch  member  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  his 
community. 
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CHRISTIAN  WILHKLM,  farmer:  P.  O 
Bucyrus;  was  Urn  F.  I.  20.  1820,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany,  Bad  emigrated  to  this  country 
when  quite  young,  pns -ceding  to  tame-aster. 
IVnn  .  where  they  wintered,  and  tlien  mov.nl  to 
Columbiana  Co,  Oliio.  when-  tiny  lived  three 
years,  afterward  moving  t<»  Crawford  County. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  did  not  attend  school 
y«»ut.h  on  account  of  a  lack  of  knowl 
edge  of  the  English  language,  he  not  Is-ini; 
Ible  to  speak  a  word  of  English  until  after  he 
was  IS  yean*  of  age.     At  the  age  of  14  yean* 
he  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  from  which  time  he  worked  as  a  farm 
hand,  except  one  year,  when  he  worked  in  Joe 
Walker  s  warehouse,  at  Tiffln.  Ohio,  until  the 
full  of  1851.  when  he  went  to  California  and 
engaged  in  mining,  meeting  with  considerable 
success  until  the  spring  of  |S.*»H  ;  when  he  came 
back  to  Ohio  in  the  following  July,  he  com- 
menced clearing  on  his  present  farm,  and  a 
glance  at  his  beautiful    home  and  pleasant 
surroundings  will  be  evidence  enough  of  his 
industry    and    good    management     He  was 
married   Pec.  20.  1857.  to  Esther  Houston, 
four  children  blessing  this  union    Sarah  E. 
H,  William.  Jan.   1.  1861  ;   Laura.  Jan.  HI. 
1804.  and   Ethel.  Aug.  13,  1870;   Sarah  E. 
was  married  to  Thomas  Miller.  Sept  1.  1S78; 
the  rest  an'  living  at  home,  assisting  their 
father  in  household  and    farm   duties,  their 
mother  having  .lied  Keb.  7.  1875.  of  that  dn-ad 
disease,  consumption,  leaving  her  cares  upon 
her  two  young  daughters,  who  are  taking  upon 
themselves  nobly,  the  responsibilities  of  the  be- 
reaved household. 

ELIZABETH  WINCAKT.  farmer;   P.  0. 


Broken  Sword  ;  was  born  Feb  20,  1808,  and  is 
the  widow  of  William  Wingart.  formerly  of 
Wingerts  Corners.    The  husband  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  did  not  attend  school  until 
after  his  first  marriage,  which  occurred  Sept 
1!'.  is.'iu.  t<>  Elizalx-th  Keener,  in  Pennsylvania 
After  marriage,  he  attended  school  a  short  time 
to  learn  to  write  and  cipher.    Wm  Wingart 
came  to  Lykens  Township,  to  what  is  now  Win- 
gert  s  Corners,  al xiu t  1835.  built  a  shop,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  until 
alxuit  1851.  when  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  for  six  years,  and  then  moved  to  the 
farm  on  which  his  family  now  live,  on  April  3, 
ls57,  improving  his  farm  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  his  n.-ighliors,  being  elected  to  some 
of  the  prominent  ofllccs  of  the  township.  Bj' 
his  first  wife,  there  wen;  seven  children,  three 
of  whom  are   living    Henry,  Louisa,  Mary, 
Maria  L.  born  July  23.  1  S.J  1  ;  Henry  M  ,  June  2, 
1833,  Melinda,  June  3.  1835;  Louisa  A..  Sept 
28,  ls.'Jo":  Jane  E.  and  Emma  ('..twins,  born 
Aug.  11.  1839;  Mary  E.,  Oct  18,  1841.  His 
first  wife  .lied  Oct  18.  1841.    He  was  married 
a  second  time,  at  Lykens  Township,  Crawford 
Co..  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth  Shupp,  on  Jan.  30, 
1842,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children — Martha, 
born  June  9,  1844;  Wm.  Nelson.  April  12, 
184*!;  Jacob  Seal.  Sept.  25,  184S;  James  K. 
Polk.  Feb.  9.  1851  ;  Philo  Pierce.  July  24, 
1853;  Alice  L.,  Oct.  5.  1855;  Sarah  C  .  Nov, 
i;,  1S57.  and  Delia  May.  May  28,  18C0;  all  of 
whom  are  living  and  married  except  Delia  May, 
who  is  living  at  home  with  her  widowed  mother, 
her  father  having  died,  Nov.  25,  1804,  after  an 
illness  of  about  four  years.    They  are  members 
of  the  Albright  Church. 
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JAMES  ANDKRSON,  farmer;  P.O.  Tiro; 
was  born  June  21,  1833,  in  Vernon  Township, 
on  the  site  of  his  present  home.    He  is  the  son 
of  David  and  Rachel  (Dickson)  Anderson.  His 
father  was  born  in  Huntington  Co.,  Penn.,  and 
when  a  young  man  came  to  Ohio  with  a  kit  of 
shoe-maker's  tools,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for 
some  time.    He  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
where,  in  182U.  he  was  married  to  Mary  D. 
Hamilton,  who  died  in  1828.     He  came  to 
Crawford  County  and  settled  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship in  the  year  1830,  and  after  farming  awhile 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  De  Kalb, 
keeping  a  general  store  for  some  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  considerable  money. 
He  next  went  to  Shelby,  where  he  also  engaged 
in  business  for  some  two  years.     He  was  one 
of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  old  State 
Bank  of  Mansfield,  now  the  Richland  County 
Bank,  and  continued  so  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  Vice  President  of  the  Shelby  Bank. 
In  1838.  he  had  married  Miss  Rachel  Dickson, 
of  this  township.    He  was  a  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  Republican,  and  during  the  war  as- 
sisted the  cause  of  the  Union  by  his  means  and 
influence.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
liberality  in  church  beneficence.    He  was  the 
father  of  thirteen  children,   now  scattered 
throughout  several  States,  all  doing  well.  This 
truly  good  and  honored  man  died  May  17,  ] 
1873,  at.  Morrison,  III.,  while  on  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  visit  a  son.    His  wife  lived  until  Oct. 
9,  1879,  when  she  died  at  Shelby,  Ohio,  in  the 
75th  year  of  her  age.     She  was  loved  and 
revered  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a  noble  woman 
who  had  lived  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  is 
remembered  as  a  diguified,  refined  and  intelli- 
gent woman,  worthy  of  the  honored  husband 
whose  faithful  wife  she  was.     James,  her  son 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  lived  in  this  town- 
ship until  1852,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Shelby, 
and  engaged  in  the  store  of  his  father.    He  also 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Shiloh  and 
New  Loudon.     He  then  came  back  to  Shelby, 
and  commenced  in  the  grain  business,  which  he 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  making  a 


considerable  amount  of  money.     In  1866,  he 
removed  to  his  farm  of  some  400  acres,  and  has 
since  lived  there  aud  tilled  the  soil.     He  is  a 
prominent    business  man  and  a  prominent 
farmer  of  his  neighborhood.    He  is  a  stalwart 
Republican  and  has  always  held  to  that  faith 
He  was  married,  Oct.  15,  1858,  to  Klizabcth 
Stimmel,  of  Shelby,  Ohio.     They  have  four 
children— Alva  H,  a  student  at  Uambier,  Ohio; 
Willis  Swanner,  Charles  Henry  and  Rachel 
May  at  home.  n 
ADAM  BILSING,  agent  and  tanner;  I.  U- 
Leesville.    This  gentleman,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Christina  Bilsing,  was  born  in  Franklin 
Loehlbach  Province,  of  the  Principality  of 
Hesse.  Germany,  Feb.  11, 1822.    With  his  par- 
ents, he  removed  to  America,  in  1832,  stopping 
a  month  in  Columbiana  Co.,  arriving  at  the  place 
of  his  present  home  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
His  father  built  the  first  house  erected  in  their 
vicinity.    His  family  was  quite  large,  and  be 
was  a  man  of  great  respectability  and  honesty. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  Oct.  15, 
1845,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Fisher,  and  this  union 
was  blessed  with  these  children — J.  H.  Barnard 
C.  Man-  O,  W.  A.,  Eliza  E.,  Anna  D..  Aroilda 
C,  Flora  Maude,  Margaret  K.  (deceased).  Mr. 
Bilsing's  first  wife  died  Oct.  28,  1871.    He  was 
remarried  Oct.  5,  1873,  to  Catharine  Dapper, 
whose  parents  live  in  this  neighborhood^  Ot 
this  marriage,  there  are  three  children— Aaron 
P.,  Augusta  Lorena  and  Frank.    Mr.  Bilsmg  is 
a  self-made  man,  who  has  worked  bard  to  ob- 
tain his  present  wealth.    He  commenced  as  a 
blacksmith,  at  which  trade  he  worked  for  some 
time.    He  has  now  a  line  farm  of  250  acres, 
and  is  engaged  principally  as  agent  for  all  kinds 
of  farming  machinery,  in  which  business  he  has 
made  a  success,  being  well  known  throughout 
the  county  as  a  man  of  varied  information  and 
honesty.  *  He  is  enterprising,  as  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm  will  show.    He  is  a  Christian, 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  stands 
foremost  among  the  citizens  of  the  township. 

RICHARD  W.  CAHILL,  retired  farmer  ;  P. 
0.  De  Kalb.  This  distinguished  citizen,  so  well 
known  to  people  of  Crawford  Co.,  was  born  in 
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Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.,  March  6,  18U2,  and 
is  a  sou  of  Abram  and  Nancy  Wallace  Cahill. 
His  lather  was  an  officer  in  the  State  Militia, 
and  at  one  time  had  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.    In  1 S 1 8,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  removed  to  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
with  his  parent*.    In  June,  1827,  he  removed 
U>  Crawford  Co.,  filling  a  -.-lerkship  in  a  store  at 
Hucyrus  for  six  years.  after  which  he  came  to 
the  farm  which  he  now  occupies,  and  has  made 
it  his  place  of  residence  for  forty-five  years. 
He  was  married,  first,  to  Miss  Kl  i/.u  Cummins, 
of  Richland  Co.,  who  died  in  184:5.    He  was  re 
married,  to  his  present  wife,  in  1844,  her  maiden 
name  being  Catharine  Richards.     Mr.  Cahill 
had,  in  his  youth,  been  denied  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  he  had  accordingly  applied 
himself,  when  a  young  man.  to  the  study  and 
reading  of  various  books,  so  that  he  became 
self-educated  aud  self-made.    In  1S41,  his  abil- 
ity and  education  were  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Richland  Co..  and  he  was  elected  to  tlie 
State  Legislature  in  1841,  and  re-elected  in  1842 
aud  184:j,  serving  his  constituency  in  an  admir- 
able manner,  not  partisan.    Although  elected 
as  a  Democrat,  he  often  assumed  an  independ- 
ent attitude  and  voted  as  his  judgment  directed 
He  has  a  tine  family  of  sons  and  (laughters,  of 
which  he  is  justly  proud.     His  oldest  son, 
Abram,  studied  law  with  Osl>orn.  of  Dayton, 
and  was  also  a  partner  in  the  firm.     He  went  to 
Texas  and  there  died.    David  was  County  Clerk 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  practicing 
law  in  Bucyrus.     Isaac  is  at  present  Deputy 
Clerk  of  Court    Richard  Cahill,  Jr.,  is  in  Na- 
poleon. Ohio,  and  the  younger  portion  of  his 
family  is  at  iiomc.    Mr.  Cahill  has  striven  to 
educate  his  children  for  useful  |jositions  in  life, 
and  now,  in  his  declining  years,  looks  with  pride 
upon  his  family,  an  ornament  to  society.  He 
is  a  consistent,  whole-souled  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  commands  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  know  him.    His  life  has  been  one  of 
distinction,  and  one  that  would  be  a  model  for 
many  of  the  rising  generation.     Endowed  with 
talent,  he  has  used  it  for  the  good  of  his  State 
and  the  benefit  of  his  familv. 

ARTHUR  CD  EL  AND,  farmer;  P.O.  Tiro; 
is  the  first  white  child  that  was  born  in  Vernon 
Township,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  Feb.  6, 
1826.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Rachel 
(Ramsey)  Cleland.  his  father  being  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  township.    He  was  born  in 


County  Down,  Ireland,  May  14,  1796,  and 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1819. 
They  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
River,  aud  lived  for  eighteen  months  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.  From  there  they  went  to  Brooke 
Co..  Va,  where,  in  1825.  Mr.  Cleland  was  mar- 
ried, and  afterward  came  to  Ohio,  settling  here 
in  the  wood*,  and  clearing  up  the  soil,  and  out 
of  a  wilderness  gaining  for  himself  a  fine  farm 
of  many  acres.  He  has  raised  a  family  of 
eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  living — Arthur 
C.,  Mary,  .Margaret,  Jane,  Susan,  William, 
Rachel.  Eliza  and  John.  Arthur,  the  subjeet 
of  this  sketch,  received  his  education  in  this 
township,  and  has  always  lived  in  the  county, 
being  for  some  years  in  Sandusky  Township. 
He  was  married.  Oct.  4,  1855,  to  Priscilla 
<  ■  uiidrum,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  three  children— William  John,  Arthur 
Bevington  and  Rachel  Anne,  all  liviug  at  home. 
Mr  Cleland  is  a  man  of  good  and  varied  infor- 
mation, and  a  much  respected  citizen,  having 
held  several  township  offices.  His  father  is 
also  a  fine  gentleman,  being  even  yet  hale  and 
hearty,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and 
(he  family  is  one  of  culture  and  refinement. 

J  AM  KS  DI XON,  J  r,  farmer  and  stock  raiser; 
P.  O.  Tiro.  This  gentleman,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Dixon  family,  is  a  sou  of 
Jonathan  Dixon,  and  was  I  torn  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  July  25. 1  N27.  As  w ill  be  seen  by 
other  biographies  of  the  Dixon  family,  his  father, 
Jonathan,  was  oue  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
this  township,  having  removed  here  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  1825.  A  remarkable  fact  in  the 
family  history,  which  will  be  found  more  at 
length  in  the  biographies  of  the  older  mem- 
bers, is  that  thirteen  children  were  at  one  time 
settled  on  farms,  on  all  sitles  of  their  father's 
place,  within  hearing  of  his  dinner-bell.  The 
elder.  Andrew  Dixon,  grandfather  of  James, 
Jr.,  was  born  in  1776.  and  emigrated  to  this 
county  in  1831,  some  time  after  the  advent  of 
his  sons  James.  Jr.,  was  educated  as  well  as 
the  schools  of  his  day  would  permit,  and  spent 
the  days  of  his  early  manhood  on  the  farm. 
He  was  married,  in  May.  1855,  to  Martha  Cald- 
well, of  Vernon  Township.  By  this  marriage 
there  are  four  children — Luatto,  David  C, 
James  E.,  Martha  A.  Mrs.  Dixon  died  in 
1870,  aud  her  death  was  mourned  by  a  large 
numlier  of  friends  anil  relatives.  Mr.  Dixon 
was  remarried  in  1872,  May  22.  to  Elizabeth 
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Simon,  born  in  Cranberry  Township.  They 
have  two  children— Clayton  L.  and  Andrew. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  living  on  the  farm  of  his  father, 
who  is  now  an  old  man,  being  in  his  79th  year. 
Our  subject  has  been  identified  as  a  leading 
stockman,  having  been  engaged  in  shipping  for 
several  years.  He  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  a  long  period,  and  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  good  judgment,  who 
stands  high  among  his  neighbors. 

J.  G.  STOUGH,  retired  fanner .  P. O.  Shelby  ; 
was  born  in  Fayette  Co..  Penn..  Oct.  11.  181(2. 
and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Catharine  (Trautman) 
Stough.    His  Tather  was  a  native  of  York  Co., 
Penn.,  and  his  grandfather  was  born  in  Wur- 
temberg.  Germany.    His  mother's  father  was 
born  iu  Maryland,  and.  while  he  was  very 
young,  the  Indians  killed  his  father  and  carried 
away  into  captivity  three  of  his  sisters.  Some 
time  afterward,  he  came  to  Ohio,  on  the  Kil- 
buck.  near  Wooster.  and  rescued  ihem.  taking 
them  back  home.    Mr.  Stough's  father  came 
to  Ohio  in  October,  1806.  and  settled  first,  in 
Columbiana  Co.,  where  he  lived  some  twenty- 
three  years.    In  November,  1826.  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  moved  to  Crawford  Co.  and  set- 
tled in  Liberty  Township.    His  father  came  in 
1829.    He  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  1793.  and  served  the  Lord  in  his  calling  for 
fifty-six  years,   dying   in   July.   1845.  Mr. 
Stough  received  a  substantial  education,  and 
commenced  to  farm.    He  was  a  farmer  in  Lib- 
erty Township  for  forty  years,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Vernon  for  thirteen  years.    He  was 
married  to  Sarah  Charlton,  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Aug.  22,  1826.    She  was  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton Co.,  Md.,  and  born  April  8, 1805.    She  was 
a  devoted  and  Christian  wife,  a  loving  and  sac- 
rificing mother,  and  blessed  Mr.  Stough's  varied 
pathway  for  fifty-three  years,  departing  this 
life  the*  4th  of  September,  1B79.    They  had 
eleven  children- -Elizabeth,  who  is  still  living 
and  married ;   John  T..  dead  ;  Jehu,  dead  ; 
Catharine,  living  ;  Jonas,  dead  ;  Francis,  dead  ; 
Alba,  dead  ;  Joseph,  a  member  of  Co.  C,  49th 
O.  V.  I.,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mur- 
frcosboro ;  Sarah  Ann,  living  ;  Frances,  dead ; 
Man-,  still  living.    Throughout  his  long  and 
peaceful  life.  Mr.  Stough  has  been  a  consistent 
Christian,  and  more,  he  has  worked  hard  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Master,  with  an  eve  single 
for  the  glory  of  God.    His  father  before  him 


beheld  his  labors  blessed,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  the  primitive  scenes  of  this  county. 
Revered  be  his  memory,  and  also  the  memory 
of  his  son.  who.  old  and  feeble,  is  now  waiting 
for  the  gates  of  pearl  to  open,  and  once  more 
join  with  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  be 
again  united  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  and 
the  comfort  of  his  declining  years. 

JOHN  WARNKR,  farmer;  P.  0.  Liberty 
Corners.    This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  his  township  and  county, 
was  born  June  9.  1817.  and  is  a  native  of  \ork  , 
Co  Peun.     He  is  a  son  of  Chnrles  and  Catha-  ] 
rine  (Babbitts)  Warner,  who  with  their  family 
removed  from  their  native  State  and  settled  m 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  nine 
years,  removing  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  Ver- 
"non  Township,  Crawford  Co..  where  .John  has 
ever  since  resided.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  War- 
ner's  advent  here,  it  was.  of  course,  a  wild  and 
unsettled  country,  the  improvement  of  which 
required  great  labor  and  exertion.    His  father 
was  a  man  of  upright  integrity,  who  stood  high 
in  the  community,  and  was  universally  re- 
spected.   His  labors  improved  a  great  portion 
of  the  land  near  the  town  of  West  Liberty,  and 
it  was  by  his  own  unaided  exertions  that  he 
raised  his  family  and  gained  for  himself  a  com- 
petency.    John'  assisted  his  father  when  young 
and  was  afterward  bound  out  as  apprentice  to 
a  carpenter,  and  soon  after  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself.   While  he  was  just  beginning, 
his  shop  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  lost 
securing  more  tools  he  went  to  work  again 


and  amassed  from  his  own  labors  a  consider* 
ble  fortune,  and  has  now  two  farms  compris- 
ing in  the  aggregate  240  acres  of  land,  mc 
was  married  in  1840,  to  Rebecca  Jane  French, 
daughter  of  Judge  French  of  this  county.  &« 
children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  two  oi 
whom.  Catharine  and  Charles,  are  dead.  1  hose 
living  are  William.  Julia  Ann.  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.    Mr.  Warner  is  ill  6«tJ  j 
sense  of  the  word  a  self-made  man.  who  has 
made  all  by  his  own  exertions.    He  has  a  tone 
home  jusfnorth  of  Liberty  Corners,  and  has 
the  respect  of  the  entire  community  as  one  oi 
its  most  influential  members.     He  has  servett 
the  township  as  Clerk  for  fifteen  years,  and  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eighteen,  and  has  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction  in  the  administration  ot 
his  olllces.    He  is  well  read  on  the  various 
topics  of  the  day,  and  no  man  in  the  townBlnp 
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stands  higher  in  the  public  estimation  than 
Esquire  Warner. 

P.  B.  YOl'N'tt,  physician  an<l  surgeon.  Crest- 
line.   Dr.   Young.  i>ue  of  tin-  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  Crawford  Co.,  was  bom  in  Colum 
biana  Co  .  Ohio  .March  8.  1832.  and  is  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Susannah  (Brown)  Young  Ilia 
father  died  in  1840.  ami  his  mother  in  18.">4, 
In  1H."».'i.  the  Doctor  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Jefferson  .Medical  College.  Phila- 
delphia, completing  the  course  in  I860.  He 
began  practice  in  Freedom.  Beaver  Co..  Peuu. 
In  18tJ2,  he  enU red  the  military  service  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon  of  the  ]3t;tli  0.  Y.  I  ,  and.  in 
18G3,  was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  2d 
Penn.  Y.  I.,  iu  which  capacity  he  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.    He  then  came  to  Crestline 
aud  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
remained  there  ever  since,  where  he  sustains 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  man  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.    He  was 
married  in  18»i2,  while  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss 
Sarah  M.  tiormley.a  native  of  that  State,  they 
have  one  child.  Howard  B.    Mr.  Young  is  a 
self-made  man  in  every  res|>ect.    By  his  own 
efforts,  he  obtained  an  academic  education  and 
pursued   his   medical    studies      During  the 
twenty  years  of  his  successful  practice,  he  has 
attended  strictly  to  the  affairs  of  his  profession, 
devoting  to  it  his  entire  time  and  attention.  In 
1874.  he  was  appointed   Kail  road  Surgeon  of 
the  P.,  Ft.  \Y.  &  C.  II  B.  at  Crestline,  in  which 
capacity  he  still  serves  this  company.    He  has 
a  beautiful  and  pleasant  home,  and  is  blessed 
with  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  standing 


high  among  them  as  a  man  of  truth  and  prin- 
ciple 

J    B    FETZKB.  farmer;  P.  <>.  Crestline 
Among  the  old  and  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Yernon.  and  esjxvially  of  the  thrifty  tiennans 
in  its  southern  part,  is  the  al>ovc-named  geutle- 
man.  who  was  born  in  Yogelsang.  State  of  Aar- 
gau,  Switzerland    April  l-Y  1819,    With  his 
parents  he  removed  to  America  in  1833.  set- 
tling on  his  present  property  in  1834.  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  22.  leaving  him 
a*  almost  the  entire  supporter  of  the  family. 
The  country  at  that  time  l>cing  very  wild,  and 
requiring  great  labor.  Mr.  Yetzcr  worked  hard 
to  make  his  (arm  profitable  and  to  support  his 
father's  family     He  was  married  March  25, 
1  - 1."),  to  Hippoh  te  Cath   who  was  a  native  of 
France  ;  their  union  was  blessed  with  twelve 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living.    His  wife 
continued  the  journey  of  life  with  him  until 
Dec.  23.  1 87t!.  when  she  died    Their  children, 
who  survive  are  all  iu  good  condition  in  life, 
and  are  such  as  a  father  might  be  proud  of. 
Mr.  Yetzer.  throughout  his  life,  has  been  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  adhering  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honest  aud  upright  integrity.  He 
still  lives  on  the  farm  which  his  labor  im- 
proved, and  has  a  comfortable  home  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings.    He  stands  high  in  the  com- 
munity, and  is  one  of  the  best-read  men  of  his 
township,  and  has  worked  hard  to  achieve  his 
present  prosperity,  and  iB  now  spending  the 
days  of  his  old  age  in  the  quiet  of  the 
of  his  early  manhood. 
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ELI  EVANS,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Poplar  ;  is  the 
son  of  David  awl  Elizabeth  (Dissinger)  Evans, 
both  of  whom  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
former  of  Welsh  descent,  the  latter  of  German  ; 
his  father  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  at  which  he 
was  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  farming  and  died  in 
Crawfonl  Co.,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  54  years,  and 
Mrs.  Evans  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1S2H,  and 
while  young  he  obtained  a  limited  common- 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  2(1  he  engaged 
in  the  chair-making  business  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
which  he  followed  for  about  twenty  years,  all 
the  work  having  to  be  done  by  hand*  About 
18C5.  he  purchased  some  land,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Evans 
was  married  in  1848,  to  Sarah  Stelts.  by  whom 
he  has  had  five  children,  two  of  whom'arc  liv- 
ing—William and  Emma.  Mr.  Evans  has  a 
good  farm  pleasantly  situated  just  south  or  the 
proposed  new  station  of  Lemnrtville.  on  the  O. 
C.  R.  K.  He  is  a  consistent  member  of  the 
l.'nited  Brethren  Church,  and  in  politics  is  a 
Liberal  Republican. 

STEPHEN  FANT,  M.  E.  minister,  Osceola; 
was  born  in  Louth.  Lincolnshire,  England, 
and  while  a  young  man  emigrated  to  Canada  ; 
afterward  to  the  States.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try at  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  1846,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  so  engaged.  It  is  not  necessarv  to 
recount  the  numt>er  or  to  detail  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  this  venerable  man  ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  has  been  a  great  revivalist,  and  we 
think  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  the 
world.  His  home  for  many  years  was  at  Dela- 
ware, where  he  educated  his*  children,  seven  in 
number,  all  of  whom  are  now  married.  Two 
daughters  are  living  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  one 
son  in  Chicago  and  the  others  living  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Our  subject's 
charge,  as  now  located,  has  lK-cn  organized  since 
he  came  here  in  1878,  and  is  composed  of 
Holmes,  Chappel,  Little  York,  Belle  Vernon  and 
Osceola,  and  the  different  societies  taken  all  to- 
gether have  about  147  members.  The  onlv 
eulogy  we  will  pass  upon  this  venerable  minis- 


ter's  life,  is  that  when  his  Master  calls  him 
home  it  will  not  be  said  that  he  lived  in  vain. 

JOHN  FOSTER,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Osceola  ;  was 
born  in  Lycoming  Co..  Penn.,  in  August.  1810, 
and  is  the"  son  of  Thomas  Foster,  who  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  5fi  ;  his  mother's  name  prior  to  her 
marriage  was  Elizabeth  E.  Wilson,  a  native  of 
England,  who  died  when  our  suhject  was  an  in- 
fant. Mr.  Foster  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  followed  clerking  at  Jersey  Shore 
for  twenty-one  or  twenty -two  years.  In  1837. 
he  moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  and  bought 
the  land  where  he  now  resides  ;  he  had  2D  acres 
cut  down  and  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  live  years,  and,  in  1843.  he 
removed  his  family  to  their  home  in  Ohio.  He 
was  married,  in  1831,  to  Sarah  A.  Lea  ;  her  par- 
ents were  Lacias  P.  Lea  and  Catharine  (Rowe) 
Lea.  The  former  was  a  native  of  England  and 
died  in  Ohio  at  the  age  of  SO,  and  the  latter 
died  when  Mrs.  Foster  was  an  infant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foster  have  hail  seven  children,  of  whom 
two  are  living— Catharine,  now  Mrs.  Coder,  of 
Parker  Co..  Texas  ;  and  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs. 
Norris.  of  TitHn.  Seneca  Co..  Ohio.  Our  subject 
is  opposed  to  secret  societies;  is  a  member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  and  take?*  an  interest  in  the 
elevation  of  society.  He  was  formerly  a  Whig, 
and  is  at  present  a  radical  Republican. 

JAMES  FORREST,  Jr.,  plasterer  and  ma- 
son ;  P.  O.  Osceola  ;  is  a  son  of  James  Forrest, 
Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Barre  Township.  Hunting- 
don Co..  Penn  ,  on  May  18,  17!»!>.  His  mother's 
name  prior  to  her  marriage  was  Margaret  As- 
ton ;  l>orn  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  on  Aug.  211, 
1 807.  Mr.  Forrest,  Sr.,  always  followed  farming 
as  a  business  ;  his  early  education  was  very 
limited,  except  that  acquired  by  himself  He 
was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  a  reader, 
and  one  who,  by  his  own  efforts,  became  able 
to  converse  intelligently  on  nearly  any  subject 
During  the  war  of  1812.  his  uncle  was  drafted, 
and  assigned  to  Commodore  Perry's  command, 
and.  not  being  able  to  go,  Mr.  Forrest.  Sr..  volun- 
teered his  services  to  go  in  his  uncle's  stead, 
being  then  13  years  of  age.    Being  large  of  his 
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age,  he  was  BOOCpted,  and  was  one  of  the  crew 
that  took  part  in  the  engagement  of  tin-  Twin 
Sisters,  l>etween  the  American  and  British  fleet*, 
on  Lake  Erie,  which  ended  so  gloriously  for  the 
Americans  that  it  ha*  ever  since  bet-n  styled 
"Perry's  Victory.'     Me  filled  severnl  officii  of 
trust  creditably  to  himself  and  to  his  constitu- 
ents ;  he  was  Sergeant  at  arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  Gov,  Shuttles  administration,  in  1S44. 
Himself,  with  family,  moved  to  Osceola,  Craw- 
ford ('<»  ,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1854.  and  pur 
chased  a  farm  north  of  the  town  a  <|U«rter  of  a 
mile,   where   he  died.    Hcing  troubled  with 
water-brash,  he  had  become  weak  and  debili- 
tate* I,  and.  after  a  severe  storm,  the  excitement 
was  so  great,  jierhaps.  that  he  gave  way  and 
expired  in  his  chair,  supported  by  two  of  his 
sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  in  the  *l>t  year 
of  his  age.     He  left  no  enemies,  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  lawyers,  thought  little  of  physicians, 
was  opposed  to  fees,  and  thought  lawyers  and 
all  officers  of  trust  ought  to  Ik-  paid  salaries  ; 
his  character  was  impressed  with  the  hardihood 
of  old,  and  he  was  always  ready  for  anything 
that  might  occur.    He  was  a  worthy  member 
of  the  j  o  o.  F  ,  taking  all  the  degree*,  and 
was  Noble  It  rand  of  the  Lodge  at  Snulsburg, 
Penn.    There  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  de- 
ceased [uLssed  by  a  friend,  and  a  poem  com- 
posed by  his  (laughter.  Mrs    Harter,  which 
shows    the    high    degree    of   intelligence  of 
which  the  family  is  possessed.    Our  subject 
waslMtrnin  Huntingdon  Co..  Penn.  ,  he  obtained 
rather  a  limited  common -school  education,  but 
by  his  own  efforts,  having  read  a  great  deal  of 
history,  etc  .  he  is  able  to  converse  freely  on  all 
general  subjects     His  early  life  was  passed  on 
the  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  2.'!.  he  commenced 
the  trade  of  plasterer  and  mason,  which  he  has 
followed  ever  since,  though  never  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship    He  was  married  Dec.  l»i.  lS.r»7. 
to  Rebecca  J.  Brown.    They  have  seven  chil- 
dren —John  L  .  Mary  Juniata,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Welsh  ;  Josei.h  K..  dames  A..   Dahlgren  L., 
Frank  M  and  Morcau  B,  all  living,  stout  and 
hearty.    Mr.  Forrest  and  his  father  wen-  always 
Democrats. 

GILBERT  .71 'MP.  farmer;  was  bom  iu 
Greene  Co  .  N  V  ,  in  1812.  His  parents  were 
Elijah  and  Charity  (Jones)  Jump.  l*>th  of  whom 
were  natives  of  "the  State  of  New  York,  his 
father  being  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.    Mr.  j 


Jump,  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1843.  where  the  latter  died,  the  father 
at  the  age  of  SI.  and  the  mother  nlnnit  the  age 
of  82  years.  When  our  subject  came  to  the 
State  of  I  >hio.  he  purchased  land  near  where  he 
still  resides,  and  commenced  the  task  of  clear- 
ing and  improving  his  farm  ;  and  a  glance  at 
his  premises  his  large  and  ™>mtnodious  dwell- 
ing— show  how  well  he  succeeded.  There  were 
many  Indians  in  the  country  when  he  came  to 
it,  and.  though  peaceable  with  the  whites,  they 
had  many  cpiarrels  among  themselves.  Mr. 
Jump  was  married  in  1837,  to  Olive  Aultman. 
She  died  in  1841.  leaving  three  children — Ran- 
som. Isaac,  and  Laraujah.  now  Mrs.  Itunndy. 
Mr.  Jump  was  again  married,  in  184"),  to  Eliza 
McCueii.  by  whom  he  has  five  children — George, 
Delos.  Morell.  Seymour  and  Viroqua.  I'sing 
his  own  language.  "  He  has  been  a  Democrat 
ever  since  he  was  l»om." 

WILLIAM  T.  KELLEY.mprchant. Osceola  ; 
was  iK.rn  iu  Wood  Co..  Ohio.  May  23.  1 S54, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Nancy  (Patter- 
son) Kelley.    His  father  moves!  to  Wood  Co., 
Ohio,  altout  the  year  1830,  being  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  building  the  first  log  cabin  in 
Montgomery  Township,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming.    He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many 
years,  and  was  Probate  Judge  for  two  terms  in 
succession  before  the  county  seat  was  removed 
to  Bowling  lireen,  it  then  being  Perryshurg. 
Both  parents  died  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
bus  one  half-brother,  who  went  to  California 
during  the  gold  fever  of  1850,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  t>eing  now  worth  probably  #100.- 
000,  which  shows  how  well  he  has  succeeded. 
Mr.  Kelley  can  relate  numerous  events  of  his 
early  life,  how  he  stuck  in  the  mud,  slept  in 
the  woods,  and  caused  his  parents  no  little 
alarm.    He  received  a  common -school  educa- 
tion, and  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  when 
quite  young.   He  worked  during  four  successive 
summers  iu  a  nursery  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio, 
after  which,  he  went  to  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.,  ami 
engaged  with  the  Monroe  Nursery  Co.,  for  whom 
he  worked  three  years,  after  which  he  bought  a 
half-interest  in  a  woolen-factory  and  chair-fac- 
tory, which  was  burned  in  187(i,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  From 
then*,  he  returned  to  Mill  drove.  Wood  Co., 
Ohio,  when?  he  purchased  a  half-interest  in  a 
drug  store  on  borrowed  capital,  and  afterward 
bought  the  entire  stock.    He  had  an  adventure 
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in  business,  of  short  duration,  in  North  Balti- 
more, Ohio,  and  in  May.  1880,  moved  his  stock 
of  goods  and  family  to  Osceola,  where  he  is 
doing  a  nourishing  business  in  drugs  and  gro- 
ceries. He  was  married,  Feb.  8,  1879,  to  Lora 
Phillips,  who  was  raised  in  Sycamore,  Ohio,  by 
which  union  thev  have  one  child.  Ho  is  a 
member  of  the  L  0.  0.  F„  and  in  politics  ia  a 
Republican. 

G.  W.  LEITH,  retired  ;  P.  0.  Nevada,  Wy- 
andot Co.;  was  bora  in  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio,  In 
October.  1810  ;  his  grandparents  were  captives 
of  the  Indians  for  twenty-nine  years,  roam- 
ing from  place  to  place,  his  father  being  bom 
during  their  captivity.    They  were  of  the  float- 
ing frontier  class,  moving  from  place  to  place, 
finally  locating  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  where  our 
subject's  father  died  wheu  he  was  yet  a  little 
boy.     He  was  brought  to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1824,  by  a  guardian, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  incident  to 
farm  life,  clearing,  grubbing,  farming,  etc.  Mr. 
Leith  never  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
school,  except  one-half  day  in  his  life,  when  it 
rained,  and  he  could  not  work  in  the  com.  The 
event  of  that  day  was  his  throwing  a  chip 
through  a  greased-paper  window,  for  which  he 
received  an  application  of  the  birch,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  is  still  vividly  impressed 
upon  his  memory,  though  now  in  his  old  age. 
After  his  marriage,  his  wife  beiug  a  good 
reader,  the  J  udge  learned  to  read  aad  write,  the 
hardest  part  beiug  to  get  the  connection  of  dif- 
ferent subjects.    When  Mr.  Leith  settled  in 
Crawford  Co.,  he  was  the  first  settler  in  Leith 
Township,  called  "  Leith  "  after  his  grandpar- 
ents (the  captives).    The  entire  county  being 
thinly  settled,  the  Indians  and  their  ponies 
roamed  over  the  prairies  and  through  the  for- 
est at  will.    And  many  times  our  subject  has 
started  after  his  horses  in  the  morniug,  they 
having  strayed  off  during  the  night,  and  fol- 
lowed after  a  band  of  Indian  ponies,  only 
clad   in  shirt  and  breeches,  following  trails 
•sometimes  all  day,  without  anything  to  eat. 
The  first  week  that  he  was  in  the  county  he  got 
lost  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  remain  out  all 
night ;  to  add  to  his  terrors,  the  wolves  made 
the  night  hideous  with  their  howls,  often  com- 
ing so  near  that  he  could  see  them.    On  sev- 
eral occasions  his  wife  remained  in  the  camp 
all  night  alone,  without  doors  or  windows,  he 
being  away  from  home.    Mr.  Leith  was  mar- 


ried to  Margaret  Steele,  of  Seneca  Co.,  who  has 
been  the  mother  of  ten  children,  the  youngest 
being  twin  daughters,  though  but  five  are  left 
to  cheer  them  iu  their  old  age.    The  Judge 
never  voted  until  1840,  for  the  reason  that  be 
was  never  before  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  knew  how  to  vote  intelligently,  voting  for 
Gen.  Harrison,  after  which  he  voted  the  WWg 
ticket  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  ticket  he  has  voted  ever  since. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Leith  was  elected  to  the  office  ot 
Associate   Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  otBce  he  filled  during  the  term  ol 
eight  years,  very  creditably  for  himself  and 
with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Through 
the  partiality  of  his  friends,  he  was  once  nomi- 
nated for  Representative,  and  twice  for  the  Sen- 
ate, but  failed  from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Democracy,  and  could  not 
get  the  votes.    The  Judge  is  one  of  the  early 
pioneers,  having  come  to  the  county  more  than 
half  a  century  (fifty-six  years)  ago,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  settlement  and  organi- 
zation of  the  county.    The  Judge,  though  fee- 
ble with  age  aud  tlie  hardships  through  which 
he  has  passed,  still  possesses  a  clear  mind  ami 
a  good  memory,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  personages  that  figured  in  the  earlj 
settlement  of  the  county. 

LEWIS  MILLER,  fanner:   P.  O.  Poplar; 
was  bora  March  18.  1836,  in  Seneca  Co..  Ohio; 
he  received  a  good  education,  attending  the 
common  schools  while  young,  aud,  at  the  age 
of  18.  entered  the  Otterbeiu  University,  situ- 
ated at  Westervillc.  Ohio,  where  he  attended 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  attended  Heidel- 
berg College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  one  year.  MR 
Miller  had  a  desire  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
but,  after  commencing  the  study  of  law, 
compelled  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his 
;h.    His  parents  were  Jacob  aud  Phrebe 
(Pennington)  Miller.    His  father  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  still  living ;  his  mother  was  a  uativeol 
Virginia;  she  died  at  the  ago  of  66  years. 
Lewis  has  taught  about  twenty   terms  of 
school,  has  been  School  Examiner  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  engaged  in  farming  to  some 
extent  nearly  all  his  life.    He  has  been  consid- 
erable of  a  sporting  man,  and  was  the  owner  ot 
"  Ketchup."  bred  and  raised  by  his  father,  tak- 
ing several  handsome  races,  and  making  his 
best  time  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  2:24.    Mr.  Miller 
was  married,  on  Feb.  12,  LS80.  to  Crilley  A. 
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^'iSfrTmTKIW      ,  ■    ,    ,.  ■    «         Brown,  of  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Will 
Ml  II  Kit  M  M\h  Rs.  retired;  P.  O.  Osce-    iam  and  Raebel  (Wiltee)  Brown    They  have 
ola  ;  was  Wn  in  the  Mate  of  Maryland  in  the     two  children  living.  Susan  Belle  l»o 
year  I  M  l,  and  is  the  hoi,  of  Adam  and  Marga- 
ret  (Wurman)   Myers.    Mr.  Myers  attended 
subscription  school  while  young  ut  different 
times  until  he  was  14  years  of  age.  paving  a 
Bmall  sum  per  quarter,  his  grammar  consuming 


1S5!», 


a  part  of  his  time  for  three  days,  and  he  im- 
provised rules  for  arithmetic  to  suit  himself. 
Mr.  Myers  served  an  apprenticeship  at  milling, 
carpentering  and  raillwrighling  He  had  charge 
of  a  mill  for  several  years,  and.  in  1S4H.  moved 
to  W 


.-publican  party,  to  which 


orn  Nov.  3, 

now  Mrs.  Tucker,  and  .John  R..  l»orn 
March  8,  IWA.  and  time  dead,  two  of  whom 
died  young,  and  one.  William  B..  died  l>ec. 
1879,  aged  23  years.    He  was  a  young  man  of 
promise,  and  his  death  was  a  grief  to  his  father 
and   regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr. 
Outhwaite  s  wife  died  on  Dec.  2,  1868,  and  on 
April  27,  1873,  he  was  aguin  married  to  Susan- 
nah Brown,  a  sister  of  his  former  wile.  Our 
subject  has  been  a  member  of  the  church 
to  Wyandot  Co..  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until     nearly  all  his  life,  and  was  a  Whig  until  the 
I8»4.  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Crawford    organization  of  the  Ret 
t  o  ,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  resided.    He  was    he  still  adhere; 

married,  in  1844,  to  Susan  Hoy.  and  Imtb  of       DAVID  POLLOCK,  farmer;  P.  0. Osceola 
them  are  living  to  a  good  old  age.  though  not     was  born  in  Ashland  Co  .Ohio,  on  Aug.  8.  1825  ; 
blessed  with  any  children.    Our  subject  has    son  of  .Joseph  and  Nancy  (McKinzey)  Pollock, 
wen  a  life-long  Democrat,  though  laying  aside    the  latter  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
party  alllliations  at  times  in  local  matters,  vot-     Pollock,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  moved  to 
log  for  those  who.  in  his  Judgment,  are  the    Richland  Co.  Ohio,  in  1818,  king  among  the 
most  eminently  qualified  to  till  the  positions  ;  first  settlers  of  that  county.    He  helped  raise 
^"ght.    Mr.  Myers  is  a  man  that  keeps  thor- 
oughly |iostetl  on  all  general   subjects,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  all  enterprises  of  interest 
to  himself  and  those  around  him.    He  is  a  No- 
tary Public,  and.  by  his  unpretentious  man- 
ners, he  commands  the  good  will  and  respect 
of  bis  neighliors  and  fellow  men  generallv. 

JOHN  OCTHWAITK.  farmer;  P.  O."  Osce- 
ola ;  was  ls»rn  in  Fulton  Co..  Penn..  on  Nov. 
10,  1820.  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Thompson)  Outhwaite,  both  natives  of 
Yorkshire.  Kngland.    They  came  to  America 
in  February,  1818.  and  sealed  in  Fulton  Co., 
Penn.,  where  they  lived  seventeen  years,  and 
in  1830  moved  to  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  where  they 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
the  father  living  to  the  age  of  04  and  the 
mother  to  the  age  of  54  years.    John  attended  | 
subscription  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  I 
public  schools  after  coming  to  this  State,  re-  , 
ceiving  a  fair  education  for  the  time.    He  left 
his  parents  and  engaged  in  business  for  him-  • 
self  when  he  was  al>out  25  years  of  age.  and  | 
about  two  years  afterward  purchased  the  land  ' 
where  he  now  resides.   He  has  made  several  ad-  I 
ditions  siuce.  now  l»eing  the  owner  of  240  acres 
of  land,  all  under  cultivation,  with  good  build- 
ings orchards,  etc.    He  takes  an  interest  in 
fine  stock  and  in  improvements'  of  all  kinds. 


the  first  house  in  Ashland  and  the  second  house 
in  Mansfield.    They  lived  in  Richland  Co.,  un- 
til their  death  occurred,  the  father  dying  in 
1807.  and   Mrs.  Pollock  in  1874.     David  re- 
mained with  his  parents  (getting  a  limited 
common-school  education,  the  lime  of  his  at- 
tendance not  exceeding  eighteen  months  in  all), 
until  1851,  when  he  moved  to  Crawford  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  purchased  80  acres  of  land  on 
which  he  now  resides,  and  cleared  the  space  to 
build  a  house.    His  farm  is  all  cleared  and  the 
additions  to  it.  together  with  the  handsome 
brick  mansion  which  stands  where  used  to  be 
the  little  log  cabin,  showing  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  now  surrounds  him.     He  was 
married,  in  1851,  to  Mary  Bailey,  who  was 
bom  in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio  ;  her  parents  l>cing 
natives  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  and  were  related 
to  Thomas  Ford,  once  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State.    They  have  had  seven  children,  five 
of  whom  are  living — Joseph.  Loren,  Lambert. 
Robert  and  Alice  L.  Mr.  Pollock  was  formerly 
a  Whig  and  has  been  a  Republican  since  the 
organization  of  the  party. 

CAPT.  JOHN  WKRT,  retired  mechanic,  Os- 
ceola ;  was  born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  on 
Aug.  3.  1808.  and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Barbara  (Kitch)  Wert,  l>oth  of  American  birth. 
His  grandmother  was  one  of  the  many  women 
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brought  to  this  country,  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  who  served  a  number  of 
years  (being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder)  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to  this  country. 
Our  subject,  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  in  1826,  and  settled  on  the  San- 
dusky River,  about  ten  miles  from  Bucyrus. 
where  his  father  entered  160  acres  of  land. 
The  Captain,  in  1828,  attended  school  in  Bucy- 
rus, working  morning  and  evening  for  his 
board,  being  clad  in  the  pioneer  outfit— buck- 
skin breeches,  moccasinB  and  coon-skin  cap. 
The  schooling  he  received,  however,  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  months.    He  worked  one  year  at  $7 
per  month,  after  which  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  business  he 
followed  for  fourteen  years,  and  afterward  fol- 
lowed millwrighting  for  thirty-three  years.  The 
Captain  moved  to  Osceola  in  1847,  where  he 
has  since  resided.    He  was  married,  in  1831,  to 
Sarah  Ziggler,  by  which  union  they  have  been 
blessed  with  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are 
living— Sarah  A.  E.,  Marv  J.,  Nancy  C,  Harriet 
C,  Henry  J.  F.,  Edward  *D.,  Roy  G.  and  James 
S.  M.    He  first  voted  the  Democratic  ticket, 
voting  for  Gen.  Jackson,  next  for  Gen.  Harri- 
son, and,  since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  has  been  one  of  its  strongest  ad- 
herents. 


JOHN  WIREBAUGH,  farmer;  P.  0.  Os- 
ceola :  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  July  -B, 
1806  and  is  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth 
(Fisher)  Wirebaugh,  both  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia   Our  subject,  with  his  parents  came  to 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1812.  and, 
after  the  formation  of  Carroll  Co.,  they  were  in 
that  county,  where  the  parents  died,  the  former 
being  73  years  of  age  and  the  latter  about  63. 
Our  subject  received  a  limited  education  at- 
tending subscription  school  in  the old-time 
schoolhouses,  with  puncheon  seats  and  greased- 
papcr  windows.    He  moved  to  Crawford  Oft, 
Ohio,  during  the  year  1847,  and  bought  he 
land  where  he  now  resides,  and  cleared  a  place 
for  buildings.    An  event  of  the  first  day  was 
that  they  lost  their  axes  while  at  dinner,  ana 
had  the  trouble  of  hunting  some  time  before 
they  found  them.    Our  subject  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Potts,  from  which  union  they  had  six 
children-William  H.,  Nicholas  J.,  Ehzabeth 
R.,  Sarah  C.  Nathan  P.  and  John  F.    His  wife 
died  while  he  was  yet  in  Carroll  Co.,  and  he  was 
again  married,  to  Elizabeth  Horner,  who  is  still 
living.    They  have  four  children-Cyrus .  £, 
Stuart  C,  Ladora  E.  and  Isaac  V.    Mr.  Whj 
baugh  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  has  been  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat 
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J.  F.  AILER,  Postmaster  and  druggist ;  was 
born  in  Chatficld  Township,  March  4,  1840. 
His    parents,  Frederick  and  Christina  Ailer, 
were  natives  of  Germany.    They  were  the  pa- 
rents of  three  children-^-John,  Caroline,  and 
Jacob  F.    The  latter  was  left  motherless  when 
but  4  days  old.  and  his  father,  being  very  poor, 
bound  him  out  to  a  Mr.  Guiss,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.    Mr.  Ailer's  stay  with  the 
Guisscs  lasted  until  he  was  17  years  of  age, 
when  Mrs.  Guiss  died,  and  he  was  then  given 
his  freedom.    While  at  Mr.  Guiss',  he  had  little 
or  no  chance  to  see  anything  of  the  world,  for 
the  only  time  he  was  allowed  off  the  place  was 
to  go  to  church  or  school.     When  given  his 
freedom,  young  Ailer  hired  out  to  Christian 
Guiss,  for  $10  per  month  ;  this  was  the  first 
money  he  could  call  his  own,  and  he  saved  it 


up  and  went  to  school,  thinking  he  could  put  it 
to  no  better  use  than  in  acquiring  an  education 
Mr.  Ailer's  schooling  was  received 
Hayesville   High  School.  Ashland  Co..  uwo. 
During  the  winter  of  1857-58.  he  taugh 


first  term  of  school ;   the  next 


summer,  again 


working  for  Mr.  Guiss,  and  with  the  money 
thus  acquired,  he  continued  his  education^ 
From  that  time  until  1863,  he  alternately  taugiit 
school,  worked  on  a  farm  and  studied.  In  iom, 
he  commenced  clerking  in  a  provision  store  i 
Bellevue.  His  work  from  that  time  was  some- 
what varied,  consisting  of  clerking  in  stores,  anu 
working  for  railroad  companies,  ete.  In  the  iwi 
of  1863,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Guiss,  daughter 
of  John  and  TTrsilla  (Grant)  Guiss  ;  and  by  her 
had  one  daughter— Melissa,  who  is  now  dead. 
His  wife  died  June  8,  1865  ;  her  early  death 
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being  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Mr.  Ailer's  second  wife  was  Miss  Klsie  Banff, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Kinilv  (Week*)  Rang; 
to  whom  he  was  married  < >et.  3.  18G7.  To  this 
union  were  born  the  following  family  :  Frank- 
lin J.,  born  Dee.  22.  18b8.  died  July  31.  18011 ; 
William  H..  born  Feb.  8.  1870;  Alpha  O  l>oni 
July  1.  1873.  ami  Pearl  <>..  born  March  29, 
18<8,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1880.  Mrs.  Ailer  was 
horn  July  17,  1  K5«.  Mr.  Ailer  has.  at  differ- 
ent  times,  been  in  the  dry  goodn  ami  drug 
trade,  and  at  present  his  occupation  is  druggist 
and  Postmaster,  having  liecn  ap(>ointed  Post- 
master on  April  !».  1800,  and  has  ever  sine* 
j  held  that  ofliee  in  New  Washington  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ailer  are  intelligent  and  sociable  people, 
and  art-  among  the  tirst  citizens  of  the  place. 

J.  F.  ACKERMAN'.  farmer  and  stock  dealer ; 
1    0.  New  Washington  ;  was  born  April  13, 
1845,  on  the  farm  he  now  owns  in  Cranl»errv 
Township.    His  parents,  John  ami  Mary  (Ham) 
Ackerman,  were  of  German  descent,  the  father 
being  l>orn  in  Wittenberg,  (iermanv.  and  the 
mother  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio.    The  father,  when  a 
young  man.  came  to  the  Cnited  States,  locating 
in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio.    Here  he  met  her  who  soon 
afterward  became  his  wife     After  living  in 
Stark  Co.  a  number  of  years,  they  came  to 
Liberty  Township.  Crawford  Co..  and.  about 
1843,  removed  to  Cranberry  Township,  in  the 
same  county.    These  people  were  honest  and 
industrious  ;  coming,  as  they  did.  into  an  al- 
most unbroken  wilderness,  they  endured  many 
privations,  that  today  their  "children  might 
reap  the  benefit.    They  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  family  :  Mary.  Elizabeth,  John,  Catha- 
rine, Jacob  F.  and  Eliza.   The  parents  of  these 
children  are  both  dead.    The  subject  of  this 
biography  was  reared  on  the  farm,  receiving 
a  common  school  education.  On  Feb.  1 1,  1809. 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catharine 
Kakfer,  daughter  of  John  and  Fredrien  (Lover) 
Kakfer,  of  Liberty  Township,  and  by  her  has 
seven  children  -Eliza  A.,  born  May  13.  1870; 


John  W.,  born  Nov.  3,  1871  :  Emma  L..  l>orn  Sept. 
10,  1873  ;  Jacob  C.  Iiorn  Feb  3,  1875  :  Francis 
M.,  born  Sept.  13.  1870 ;  Elmore  J.,  born  June 
30,  1878,  and  Hattie  C.  l*>rn  March  9.  18S0. 
Mrs.  Ackennun  was  born  March  4,  1*47,  in  Lib- 
erty Township.  Mr.  Ackerman  owns  1 52  acres  of 
excellent  land  in  this  township.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Mr. 


Ackerman  is  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
gentleman.  He  is  well  respected  wherever 
known,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 

MICHAEL  RAKER.  New  Washington,  was 
Urn  in  France  Nov.  1.  1831.    He  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Catharine  Raker,  who  were  parents 
of  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  under  Napoleon,  and 
served  his  country  with  distinction.  Michael 
was  raised  on  a  farm.  and.  in  1843.  moved  with 
his  parents  to  the  Cubed  States,  locating  in 
Cuyahoga  Co.    When  18  years  old,  Michael 
began  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  which 
business  he  followed  until  1.S55.  when  he  licgan 
fitting  himself  for  the  priesthood.    For  ten 
years  he  studied  and  went  to  school,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  graduated  at  the  Catholic 
Seminary,  situated  at  Cleveland.    He  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  the  New  Washington 
charge,  and  with  that  charge  has  ever  since 
l>een   identified.    On    his  arrival,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  small  frame  church,  but  now,  by 
his  perseverance  and  exertions,  the  Catholics 
have  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Crawford 
Co.    The  history  of  that  church  will  be  found 
in  the  history  "of  Cranberry  Township.  Mr. 
Raker  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  the 
Catholics  of  New  Washington  owe  much  of 
their  prosperity  to  him. 

JACOB  J  BEAR,  merchant.  New  Washing- 
ton ;  son  of  Daniel  and  Julia  A.  (Hallcr)  Rear, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  Co..  Penn..  Aug.  0, 1835. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  born  in  1808.    Mrs.  Rear  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  LslU,  and  they  were  married  in  Lan- 
caster Co..  Penn.,  iu  1832.    To  them  were  born 
six  children,  three  of  whom  are  yet  living,  viz., 
John.  Barbara  and  Jacob.  John  married  Sarah 
Dean,  and  lives  in  La  Grange  Co..  Ind. ;  Bar- 
bara is  the  wife  of  N.  H.  Chamberlin.  and  lives 
in  Williams  Co.,  Ohio ;  Jacob  J.  lived  with  his 
parents  on  a  farm  until  13  years  of  age.  and 
entered  a  printing  office  in  Marshall,  Mich., 
where  he  remained  two  years.    At  the  conclu- 
of  that  time  he  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
in  Cold  water.  Mich.,  where  he  remained 
one  year.    From  1851  until  1859,  he  traveled 
through  a  great  many  of  the  Eastern  cities  at 
different  times,  working  in  the  Timet  office  at 
Toledo,  the  Reririr  ami  I'/tiimhaler  at  Cleve- 
land, the  Timet  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  Timet 
at  Wheeling,  Va.    F'or  nine  months,  he  was  at 
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Paincsville,  Ohio,  where  he  published  a  book  on 
latitude  aud  longitude,  entitled  "  Mncmotech- 
ny."    In  I860,  he  took  the  -  gold  fever"  and 
started  for  Pike's  Peak.  After  a  long  and  event- 
ful trip  overland,  Mr.  Bear  and  the  company 
with  whom  he  went  arrived  at  their  destination 
in  safety.    Here  he  commenced  mining,  but  it 
turned  out  a  complete  failure  financially,  Mr. 
Bear  sinking  his  ••  all "  in  the  enterprise.  About 
this  time  W.  N.  Byers  established  the  Urst  news- 
paper— the  Rocky  Mountain  New* — in  Denver. 
Mr.  Bear  immediately  engaged  his  services  to 
Mr.  Byers.  aud.  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  can 
be  said  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  first  news- 
paper In  Colorado.  After  nine  months  unprofit- 
ably  spent  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Bear  returned  to 
the  States  and  engaged  in  his  old  trade  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  Alton.  III.,  and  other  places.  In 
June.  1801.  Mr.  Bear  enlisted  in  Co.  A.  21st 
Ind.  V.  L,  and  served  his  country  through  the 
bitter  struggle  of  the  war  of  secession.  He 
was  in  quite  a  number  of  engagements,  among 
them  being  Fort  Jackson,  Phillippi,  Baton 


ent  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Girard,  I  cnn., 
and  is  an  intelligent  and  well-respected  citizen 
in  his  locality.  Henry  Becker,  J r.,  received  an 
excellent  education  in  his  native  State,  and  in 
March  1877.  embarked  in  the  merchant-tailoring 
business  in  New  Washington.  Mr.  Becker,  al- 
though a  young  man,  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  his  line  of  business  and  his  fair 
and  honest  dealings  have  won  for  h.m  the 
name  of  being  one  of  the  best  business  men  in 
the  village  of  New  Washington. 

DR.  CHARLES  T.  BENNER,  physician  and 
surgeon,  New  Washington  ;  was  born  in  limn, 
Ohio.  July  29,  1850  ;  he  is  a  son  of  George  and 
Susanna  (ZltM)  Benner,  who  were  parents  ol 
five  children-Josephine,  William,  AugusgJ 
Charles  T.  and  John.  Dr.  Benner  s  youthful  days 
were  passed  in  Tiffin  going  t»  school    He  was 
for  one  year  in  the  employ  of  ft* 
son.  in  Tiffin,  and,  for  a  short  time  clerked  for 
his  brother  in  the  same  place.    In  18  <  4,  i« 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
instruction  of  Kinnaman  &  Herehiser,  ana, 


! 


them  being   lort  Jackson,  r-liillippi,  caion    iwmuvliu..  -  --  .  8. 

Rouge,  Yicksbnrg.  Island  No.  10  and  others,    after  a  thorough  sUul   of  the  bw nches  n  ^ 


During  his  army  career,  he  was  Post-Printer  a 
greater  part  of  the  time.  He  was  discharged  in 
January,  18G5.  Mr.  Bear  has  been  married 
twice,  his  first  wife  being  Pannelia  Cannon,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter — Ida  M.,  born  April 
5,  18R7.  His  present  wife  was  Catharine  M. 
Karigcr,  to  whom  he  was  married  Sept.  18, 
1873.  By  her  he  has  four  children— Charles 
I.,  born  June  27, 1871 ;  Eden  W.,  Dec.  4. 1875  ; 
Elmer  A.,  Nov.  30.  1878  ;  and  Senora  B.,  June 
17,  1880.  Mrs.  Bear  was  born  Sept  25,  1847  ; 
Mr.  Bear  owns  a  livery  barn  aud  house  and  lot 
in  the  city.  He  also  owns  one  of  the  best  gro- 
ceries in  town,  and  he  does  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. Is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  keen, 
wide-awake  gentleman. 

HENRY   BECKER,  Jr.,   merchant.  New 
Washington.    Among  the  young  aud  enter- 
prising business  men  of  New  Washington  is 
the  subject  of  this  biography.    He  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  17,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of 
Henry  and  Kate  (Breckly)  Becker.    His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Germany,  and  were  mar- 
ried  in   Pennsylvania.    They   came   to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1825,  and  to 
them   were    born    twelve  children- — Hanry. 
Charles.  Kate,  Mary,  Anne,  Edward,  Helen, 
Christopher,  Martha,  Augusta,  Ida  and  Caro- 
line. 


auer  a  uioruunu  smv.,,  ^.  — ~  ----- 
sarv.  he  entered  the  University  of  booster  at 
Cleveland.    After  one  term  of  lectures,  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  he  began  practice  in  New 
Washington.    Here  he  met  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, and.  the  next  winter,  returned  to  college 
where  he  graduated.    After  his  graduation  Dr. 
Benner  returned  to  New  Washington  and  re 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.   Jan.  a 
1880.  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jen- 
nie C.  Meschinger,  daughter  of  John  v.  Mescn_ 
inger.  Est,.,  of  Tiffin.    Although  yet  a  young 
man,  Dr.  Benner,  by  his  gentlemanly _  deport- 
ment, and  the  success  with  which  he  ha*  met 
obstinate  cases,  has  won  an  excellent  Police, 
and  one  that  is  as  desirable  as  any  physician 
enjoys  in  Crawford  Co.    He  is  an  enterprising 
young  man.  and  a  Democrat  in  pub*"*    1  * '* 
"widely  known  and  highly  respected  through- 
out the  county.  „  ^,  „. 

J.  W.  and  T.  B.  CARSON  ;  P.  0.  New  Wash- 
ington. The  parents  of  these  gentlemen,  Sam- 
uel and  Elizabeth  (Willoughby)  Carson,  were 
of  German-Irish  descent.  They  were  names 
of  Virginia,  and  were  married  in  Harrison  Co., 
Ohio,  in  18U.  aud  to  them  were  born  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  yet  living.  These 
parents  came  to  Seneca  Co..  Ohio.  In  18di> 
locating  in  Venus  Township,  where  they  re 


:»,    i\  iM     .<iin>,  nuuv,  iwn»iu,  nciuu,  ;  parents  came  10  ociievu  ■-- 
opher,  Martha,  Augusta,  Ida  and  Caro-    locating  in  Venus  Township,  where  they  re-  |  W 
The  father  of  these  children  is  at  pres-    mained  until  their  respective  deaths.    Mr.  Car-  j  , 
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son  claims  to  he  .1  distant  connection  <»('  the 
celebrated  trapper  and  Iiitltaa  tighter.  Kit" 
Carson.  .Mr.  Carson  was  a  man  very  decided 
in  his  views,  and,  iM-in^r  a  man  of*  excellent 
judgment,  he,  in  his  time  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  prominent  ami  intelligent  citizens 
in  northern  Crawford  and  southern  Seneca 
Counties  In  politics,  he  was  a  Democrat  until 
Buchanan  was  elected  President  Being  a 
strong  Ahoiitiotiist  or  anti  slavery  man.  ami  not 
liking  Buchanans  administration,  he  threw 
his  influence  and  support  with  the  new  parti 
Republican-  with  whom  he  ever  afterward' I  hv 
came  idontilicd.  Mrs.  Carson  died  in  February, 
ISM.  She  was  a  fond  wife  and  a  kind  and 
affectionate  mother.  Mr  Carson  survived  his 
wife  until  .June,  the  following  year,  when  he.  i.k,. 


and  wife  are  parents  of  six  children— John  W., 
Viola  E  Wilbur  C.  Ulysses,  Estella  and  Fran- 
cis M  Of  these  only  the  two  former  are  liv- 
ing Mr.  Carson  owns  a  large  and  well  im- 
proved farm.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican  in 
politics,  ami  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  ('arsons  are  very  sociable  and  highly  re- 
spected people  They  enjoy  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintance*. 

II  M  CORY,  insurance.  New  Washington  ; 
was  Uirn  in  Cranl*err\  Township.  Crawford  Co., 
Dec.  2S.  184ft.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Bather  (Brown)  Cory,  appropriate  mention  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  Hon. 
J.  E.  Cory,  in  this  work.  Mr.  Cory  was  reared 
on  his  father's  farm,  ami  during  his  youth  re- 


died  and  was  laid  away  to  rest  by  the  side  of  ceived  quite  a  good  common  school  education, 
her  who  was  his  helpmeet  in  life  '  The  names     When  SO  years  old.  he  commenced  attending 


of  their  children  are  Robert  J,  W  Anne. 
Harrison  H  .  Ceorge.  Margaret  Sarah  Hannah. 
Eliza  and  Samuel.  Robert.  Anne  and  Hannah 
are  dead.  The  balance  of  the  family  are  living 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  .J.  W  Carson  was  l>orn 
in  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.  Dee.  A.  1*18.    He  was 

reared  on  a  farm,  ami  in  1*11.  was  united  in  I  ness  for  a  number  of  years,  and.  while  engaged 


the  male  and  female  seminary  of  Lexington, 
Richland  Co.  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years  He  then  for  one  year  attended  the  <  )hio 
Weslevan  I'niversity.  at  Delaware.  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1*70.  Mr.  Cory  went  to  Kan- 
sas, where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 


J 


marriage  to  Miss  Man  Ann  Moore,  .laughter 
of  Maurice  Moore.  Esq.    By  her  Mr  Carson 
has  twelve  children— Margaret  J..  Elizabeth  E. 
(dead 'I.  Hannah  L.  Oeorge  (dead).  Sarah.  Samuel 
B..  Maurice  (dead).  Kliza.  Harrison  M.  (dead), 
Man-  F..  Ida  M.  and  Ettie.    Mrs  Canon  was 
horn  in  New  Jersey  in  1820.    Mr.  Canon  owns 
BO  acres  of  land  in  Venus  Township.  Seneca 
Co..  where  he  resides     In   connection  with 
farming,  he  deals  quite  extensively  in  stock. 
He  is  an  uncompromising  Republican  in  |>oii- 
tics.  and  a  first  class  citizen.    His  brother  T. 
B  was  bom  in  Seneca  Co..  Ohio.  June  7.  ]<'•'. 
His  youth  ami  early  manhood,  like  that  of  his 
brother,  was  passed  on  a  farm.    He  received  a 
good  common-school  and  academical  education. 
May  2.  1861,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
(Bigami  Smith.    His  wife  was  l>orn  in  Seneca 
Co..  Ohio,  in  1*11.    Sept.  1.  ISrtl.  Mr  Carson 
enlisted  in  Company  H.  14th  Regiment 0.  V. 
L,  and   was  discharged  Sept.  9,  1864.  He 
bravely  served  his  country  throughout  the  war 
of  secession,  participating  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements, a  few  of  the  more  prominent  being 
Chickamauga.    Lookout    Mountain.  Mission 
Ridge,  Jonesboro  ami  a  numls-r  of  others.  He 


in  this,  read  law  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas 
C.  Cory,  a  brother,  who  was  living  in  Parsons. 
In  August.  IsTS.  he  returned  to  his  native 
neighlHirhood,  where  he  engaged  in  his  present 
occupation.  Mr.  Cory  represents  the  ( 'ontinental 
Insurance  Co  of  New  Vork,  one  of  the  best 
companies  in  the  I'nitcd  Slates.    It  has  a  cash 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
company  is  largely  increased  in  securing  Mr. 
Cory's  services  in  Craw  ford  and  Richland  Coun- 
ties.   During  Mr.  Cory's  life,  he  has  taught 
school  to  some  extent,  in  which  he  has  invariably 
given  excellent  satisfaction.    He  is  a  Democrat 
in  js>litics.  and  we  predict  for  him  in  the  near 
future  an  honorable  (s)sition  in  that  party. 

HON.  JAMES  E.  CORY,  carpenter  and 
joiner  ;  is  a  native  of  Cranberry  Township,  and 
was  )»orn  in  September,  is  10.  He  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  and  Esther  < Brown)  Cory,  and  grand- 
son of  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  (McCJuire)  Cory, 
who  came  to  Cranberry  Township  in  1S2U.  Of 
the  grandparents,  more  is  said  of  them  in  the 
history  of  Cranberry  Township.  Thomas  Cory, 
son  of  Aaron,  was  a  native  of  Tuscarawas  Co., 
Ohio,  and  was  born  in  1810.  When  f>  years 
old.  he.  together  with  his  parents,  moved  to 
Richland  Co..  ( )hio.    He  married  Esther  Brown, 
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and  to  them  were  born  the  following  family- 
Mary  K..  Thomas  C,  James  E..  Robert  W .. 
Hiu'h  M  Sarah  E.  and  Susan  N.    Mary  is  tha 
wife  of  James  Morrow,  ami  lives  in  Auburn 
Township  j  Thomas  C.  resides  in  Kansas,  his 
wife  was  Lcona  Comstock  ;  James  E.  and  Hugh 
M.  are  both  single  and  reside  in  their  native 
township ;  Robert  W.  is  a  prominent  citizen  in 
Lykcns  Township,  and  is  the  husband  of  Aba- 
gail  Purky  :  Sarah  is  the  wife  of  Henry  C.  Mar- 
tin, and  resides  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Kan.,  and 
Susan  is  the  wife  of  John  Morrow,  whose  biog- 
raphy accompanies  this  work.    As  far  back  as 
can  be  traced,  we  find  the  Cory  family  to  be 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise.   We  first  notice  Aaron  Cory,  who, 
braving  the  wilds  of  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
emigrated  to  the  interior  of  Ohio  when  it  was 
but  "a  Territory,  in  1 81 4-1 6,  he  settled  in  Wayne 
and  Richland  Cos.  Thomas  Cory  imbibed  much 
of  his  father's  energy  of  character,  and  upright 
and  houorablc  dealings  with  his  neighbors.  He 
was  an  influential  man,  and  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-men.    He  was  deeply 
beloved  by  his  family,  and,  when  he  died — 
which  event  occurred  in  1856 — his  death  was 
greatly  deplored  by  the  neighborhood,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  devoted  wife  and  family.  His 
wife  died  during  the  spring  of  181)5.    The  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  and  Esther  (Brown)  Cory  are 
all  living,  and  all  are  prominent  and  respected 
citizens  in  their  respective  localities.  James 
E.  Cory  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Cran- 
berry township,  when  he  received  a  good  edu- 
cation.   During  the  fall  of  1879.  the  people  of 
Crawford  Co.,  recognizing  his  ability,  selected 
him  to  represent  them  in  their  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  he  did  to  the  credit  of  his  county. 
Mr.  Cory  is  also  a  meml>cr  of  the  Board  of 
County  Examiners,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years.  According  to  custom,  Mr.  Cory  will 
at  least  represeut  the  people  of  Crawford  Co., 
at  Columbus  uuolher  term,  as  he  gave  excellent 
satisfaction  while  there  before.    Mr.  Cory  is 
single  and  makes  his  home  in  New  Washington. 
He  is  a  successful  carpenter  and  an  Intelligent 
gentleman. 

LUTHER  COX,  farmer  and  stock-dealer; 
P.  O.  New  Washington  ;  was  born  May  L 
1820,  in  Wayne  Co.;  he  is  a  son  of  Stewart  and 
Ann  (Carretson)  Cox,  who  were  parents  of 
seven  children.  The  father  was  born  in  1800. 
and  the  mother  six  years  later.     Thev  were 


married  in  1824,  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  and  their 
children's  names  respectively  are  Luther,  Lu- 
cinda.  William,  Mary,  Alexander,  Sarah  and 
Catharine  A.    This  family  came  to  Auburn 
Township,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  March,  1».«, 
purchasing  160  acres  of  land  in  that  Towns  up, 
and  160  acres  in  Cranberry  Township,  While 
in  Crawford  Co,  Mr.  Cox  made  many  good  and 
warm  friends.     He  died  in  June,  1859  leaving 
behind  him  a  good  record.    Luther  Cox  was 
reared  on  the  farm.    His  education none 
of  the  best;  he.  being  the  oldest  child  in  the 
family,   was  consequently  kept  at  home  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  to  assist  in  improving 
and  clearing  the  place.    He  was  married  June 
10  1851.  to  Lucinda  Hudson,  daughter  ot  Ben- 
jamin and  Anna  (Willford)  Hudson  Benja- 
min Hudson  came  to  Cranberry  Township, 
from  WayM  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1833  and  settled  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Stoutnor.  Inc) 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cnmnerrj 
Township,  and.  in  their  early  time,  did  much  to 
influence  settlers  to  locate  in  the  Township 
Mr.  Hudson  is  now  dead,  but  his  wife  is  >et 
living  on  the  old  place,  with  her  son-in-law 
John  Stoutnor.    Mr.  Cox,  by  his  wife  had  the 
following  family:   Sylvia  A,  born  Of*  », 
1853,  died  Dec.  17.1870  ;  Catharine  t  tgn 
Sept.  8.  1855  ;  Edmond  0,  born  Oct.  10  1807, 
died  March  15.1858;  Cora  M,  b<W lJuly % 
1866  :  Mrs.  Cox  was  born  July  31,  IKW.  » 
the  time  or  his  marriage,  he  was  farming  DW 
father  s  place  in  Auburn  Township.    The  yew 
after  thev  moved  to  the  place  where  he  now 
lives,  erecting  a  log  cabin,  almost  where JM 
house  now  stands.    He  owns  120  acres  ot  »eu- 
iinproved  land,  in  Cranberry  Township,  all  « 
which  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
Cox  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Kp'wopal 
Church,  and  a  Democrat  in  politics.    I  he  W» 
family  are  well  known  in  Cranberry  and  Au- 
burn Townships,  and  arc  highly  respected  citt- 
zens.  i 
WILLIAM  CUMMINS;  I'.  O  Nf«  «* 
ington  ;  was  lx>ru  in  Crawford  Co.  Ohio,  Kb- 
21  1843.    His  parents.  Morgan  and  hlizal  e  h 
(Smith)  Cummins,  came  to  Auburn  Towns tup, 
Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  about  the  year  1828.  me) 
were  the  parents  of  four  children— Aimer, 
John,  one  that  died  in  infancy,  and  Wil l» ™- 
Abner  is  married,   and   lives  in  W 
Co.,  Ohio.    John  married  Caroline  Boarnne 
|  and  lives  in  Henry  Co..  Ohio.  William 
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his  youth  and  early  manhood  on  bis  parents 
farm.    Until  1866,  the  greater  share  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  farming  and  carpenter- 
ing,   lie  was  married,  Feb.  15,  I860,  to  Matil 
da  Hosier,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Catharine 
(Troxcl)  Hosier,  and  by  her  has  the  following 
family  ;  David  S..  l>orn  Oct.  10,  1866,  Cora  M  , 
Sept.  25,  1872.  Delia  M..  Oct.  3,  1874,  John 
V.,  Feb.  16,  1877,  died  Dec.  10,  187'J,  and  Man 
E.,  born  March  11,  187!l.    Mrs.  Cummins  was 
born   Dec.  8,  1846.    During  the  spring  of 
1866.  Mr.  Curamius  came  to  New  Washington 
and  engaged  in  the  saloon  business,  and  so  far 
has  been  quite  successful.    He  owns  a  good 
business  house  and  good  private  town  proper- 
ty in  New  Washington.    Mr.  Cummins  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  is  a  man  who  takes 
great  pains — as  all  men  should — to  educate 
his  children.    His  oldest  son,  David,  only  14 
years  old,  passed  an  examination  before  the 
County  Examiners  that,  but  for  his  age,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a  teacher  s  certificate  of 
high  grade.  Mrs.  Cummins  people  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Bloom  Township.  Sene- 
ca Co.,  Ohio.    Mr.  Cummins  is  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  man.    He  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  reading,  and,  although  he  did  not 
receive  anything  extraordinary  of  an  educa- 
tion in  youth,  has.  by  application,  made  him- 
self thoroughly  conversant  with  the  issues  of 
the  dav. 

WILLIAM  H.  DONN EN WIRTH, merchant, 
New  Washington  ;  was  born  in  Slurk  Co..  Ohio. 
Oct  6. 1838.    He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Marga- 
ret (l^angj  Donnetiwirth.  who  were  parent*  of 
nine  children.    The  parents  were  natives  of 
Alsace.  Germany.   They  were  married  in  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1 828.  and  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren  respectively   are    Elizabeth,  deceased  ; 
John,  deceased  ;  'Mary.  George,  William,  Mar- 
garet. Elizabeth,  Andrew  aud  Samuel.  The 
mother  is  dead  ;  the  father  is  yet  living,  at  an 
advanced  age.  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio.    Mary  lives 
in  Canton.  Ohio,  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Raber. 
George  married  Matilda  Stump  and  is  a  farmer 


mon-school  education.    He  began  for  himself 
when  27  years  old,  by  farming.    Jan.  30,  1866, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Catharine 
A.  Shectz,  daughter  of  John  A.  Sheet*  by  his 
second  wife.    To  this  union  were  born  the  fol- 
lowing family  :  Margaret  O.,  born  Dec.  2,  1866  ; 
Caroline  L..  born  Oct  18.  1868  ;  Mary  M.,  born 
Sept.  25.  1870;  Etta  L,  bora  July  19.  1872; 
Emma  A.,  born  March  14.  1875,  and  Ida  E., 
l>ora  Feb.  3,  1878.    Mrs.  Donnenwirth  was  bora 
in  Auburn  Township,  Aug.  8,  1838.    Mr.  Don- 
nenwirth opened  a  hardware  store  in  New  Wash- 
ington in  1 872,  and  by  excellent  business  tact 
has  increased  his  stock  to  one  of  the  liest  storm 
of  its  kind  in  the  county.    He  is  a  Democrat  in 
|  politics,  aud  a  memlnT  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Mr.  l>ouneuwirth  is  a  genial,  intelligent  aud  en- 
terprising gentleman,  and  one  of  the  best  bus- 
iness men  in  New  Washington. 

L.  C.  DONNENWIRTH,  New  Washington, 
was  born  in  New  Washington.  Ohio.  Aug.  11, 
1851.    His  parents  were  Hou.  George  and  Car- 
oline (Durr)  Donnenwirth.    The  main  history 
of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of 
Hon  George  Donnenwirth,  of  Bucyrus  Town- 
ship.   When  6  years  old.  our  subject,  together 
with  his  parents,  moved  to  Bucyrus.  where  he 
remained  until  18  years  old.    He  then  appren- 
ticed himself  to  Jacob  Seifert  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade.    After  about  two  and  a  half 
years,  he  mastered  the  trade,  aud  then,  for  one 
year,  assisted  his  preceptor.    Mr.  Seifert  died 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  our  subject,  with 
his  half-brother  William,  continued  the  busi- 
ness.   In  1877,  be  commenced  blacksmithing 
by  himself  in  New  Washington,  and  as  such 
has  ever  since  continued.    Mr.  Donnenwirth  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  disciples  of  Vulcan 
in  the  town.    On  May  1.  1873,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Ellen  Guiss,  (laughter  of 
Christian  Guiss,  and  to  them  were  born  two 
children— William  A.,  born  Oct.  7.  1874,  died 
Jan.  1.  1877  ;  Annette  J.,  born  Feb.  24,  1880. 
Mrs.  Donnenwirth  was  born  Aug.  22.  1853. 
Mr.  Donnenwirth  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 


held  the  position  of  City  I  lerk  since  18*4,  and 
Township  Clerk  since  1877.  Mr.  Donnenwirth 
is  an  enterprising  and  industrious  young  man, 
of  good  morals  and  good  character. 

JOHN  F.  EARLER.  New  Washington  ;  was 
lH>ni  in  Germany  May  30,  1835.  Is  a  son  of 
John  and  Mary  B.  (Mayer)  Earlcr,  who  were 


igan  and  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Helllemau. 
Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Schneider  and 
resides  in  Stark  Co.  Andrew  is  a  saddler, 
married  Mary  Ingraham  and  lives  in  Summit 
Co.  Samuel  is  a  farmer  in  Stark  Co.,  his  wife 
being  Emma  ( Housmau)  Donnenwirth.  William 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiving  a  good  com- 
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parents  of  four  children — John  F.,  Earnest  F.( 
Caroline  and  Barbara.    Caroline  is  dead  ;  par- 
ent are  also  dead,  having  died  in  the  "  old 
country.''   John  F.  Earlcr  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1855,  locating  in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  seven 
years.    The  next  three  years,  he  was  employed 
by  a  butcher  in  a  butdcrshop  ;  here  he  met 
Catharine  Webber,  who  afterward  became  his 
wife.    In  18f>5.  he  moved  to  Cranberry  Town- 
ship, Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  and  two  years  later 
purchased  the  farm  he  now  owns.    He  started 
a  poor  boy.  but.  by  economy  and  hard  work, 
Mr.  Earler  has  acquired  quite  a  competency. 
Tlis  wife  died  Sept.  12,  1877.    Was  again  mar- 
ried Sept.  6,  1878,  his  second  wife  being  Cath- 
arina  Laufcr.  and  by  her  has  two  sons,  twins — 
John  and  Frederick.    By  his  first  wife.  Mr. 
Earler  also  had  two  sons — lohn  G.  and  Charles 
W.    Mr.  Earler  is  a  mcml>cr  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  and  a  Democrat  in  politics. 
His  land  is  situated  north  of  the  center  of  Sec- 
tion 23,  the  one-half  being  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  other  half  be- 
ing the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  23.    Mr.  Earler  is  an  enter- 
prising and  well-respected  citizen  of  Cranberry 
Township. 

J.  C.  H.  ELDER,  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law,  New  Washington  ;  son  of  Achor  and  Eliza 
(Cessna)  Elder,  who  were  parents  of  seven 
children — Sarah  V..  Emma.  Curtis,  William  J., 
J.  C.  H.,  Mary  and  Horace  A.,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  except  Mary.    The  subject  of  this 
Bketch  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  1 9  years  old.    He  was  born  in  Bedford 
Co.,  Pcnn.,  June  15,  1849.  and  in  1868,  com- 
menced attending  the  Heidleberg  College,  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1875, 
completing  the  classical  course  of  that  college. 
After  graduating.  Mr.  Elder  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  non.  Warren  P.  Noble,  with  whom  he 
remained,  reading  law,  until  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  which  occurred  April  12.  1877.  On 
Jan.  10.  1878.  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  Washington,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since.    Mr.  Elder  waB  married  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  to  Miss  Marietta  Ash,  daughter  of 
Emanuel  Ash,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  by  her  has 
one  daughter— Mabel,  born  in  July,  1878.  Mr. 
Elder,  on  his  father's  side,  is  of  Irish  descent, 
and  on  his  mother's  side,  of  French  and  Welsh 
His  wife  is  of  German  extraction.    Although  a 


young  man  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Elder  has  a 
good  "and  lucrative  practice,  and,  besides  being 
an  attorney,  he  represents  two  reliable  insur- 
ance companies— the  Cooper  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Insurance  Co.,  of  North 
America,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Mr.  Elder  is  an  enterprising  young 
man  of  good  and  moral  habits,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
and  wc  predict  for  him  an  excellent  future  and 
an  enviable  record. 

C.  K.   HEABLER,  practical  miller,  >ew 
Washington  ;  of  the  firm  of  Endslow  &  Hcab 
ler.  was  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  May  4,  184,. 
His  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  179j, 
and  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  to^ 
Hcabler  was  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  born  in  1807.    They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven    children— William,  deceased;  John, 
Catharine,  deceased  ;   George ;  Emanuel  de- 
ceased ;  nenry  ;  Samuel,  deceased  ;  Elizabeth, 
David.  Sarah  and  C.  K.    Out  of  those  living 
C.  K.,  Henry,  George  and  John  are  millers,  as 
was  their  father  before  them.    David  is  a  shoe- 
maker.   George,  David  and  C.  K.  were  faithful 
and  efficient  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  lne 
father  died  in  June,  1875.    His  widow  survives 
him  and  resides  in  Attica.    Mr.  Heabler  owned 
a  fktm,  on  which  his  family  lived,  while  he  at- 
tended the  milling  business.     He  was  a  kind 
and  firm  man,  and  verv  strict  in  his  religious 
views,  and  his  habits  were  strictly  temperate 
and  moral.    At  his  death,  the  neighborhood 
lost  a  prominent  and  good  citizen  and  a  kind 
neighbor.     Our  subject,   Christian   K.  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  learned  the  milling 
trade  when  quite  young.    When  19  years  ot 
age,  he  engaged  his  services  to  his  brother,  who 
was  a  miller  in  Attica,  with  whom  he  remained 
twelve  years.    For  one  year  he  milled  in  Nap£ 
leon.    In  January,  1880.  he,  together  with  1. 
B.  Endslow.  bought  the  large  grist-mill  at  New 
Washington,  and,  as  millers,  are  second  to 
none  in  the  county.    Mr.  Heabler  is  »D«J»" 
crat  in  politics.  Ho  was  married  Jan.  2b.  1»70. 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Swartz,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Martha  Swartz.    To  this  union  were  norn  two 
children— Roscoe  O.,  born  Jan.  22,  1871,  and 
Ettie  M.,  born  July  22,  1875.    Mr.  Heabler 
owns  a  half-interest  in  the  mill,  is  a  member  ot 
the  I.  O.  0.  F.,  and  an  intelligent  enterprising 
gentleman. 
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GEORGE  HEPP.  farmer  and  stock  miser  : 
P.O.  New  Washington  ;  is  of  German  descent, 
and  was  born  in  A laacc  in  183*  His  {Hircnu. 
!  John  and  Melinda  (Summer)  Hepp.  came  to 
the  l  aited  Slate*  in  I  S  KI.  locating  in  Seneea 
Co.  They  wen-  the  parents  of  two  children 
George  Peter.     Pctci    marriH    Kliz  tin  tli 

Baa.  h.  and  liven  iii  Seneca  Co.     Mr  Hepp  died 
in  1*72.    ||t-  wax  a  g<»od  man.  and  was  a  prom- 
inent and  respected  man  among  the  < b-rmans. 
Our  subject  passed  his  youth  and  early  man- 
lioo<l  on  the  farm  and  in  "attending  school.  lie 
was  married,  in  IS.V,,  to  Mary  Westriek.  who 
died  in  ]s;,s.  leaving  a  fond  husband  and  baby 
(laughter  to  mourn  her  los.     The  daughter*! 
name  is  Car. .line,  and  she  is  now  the  wife  of 
Lawrence  Wechter.  living  in  CranlH-rrv  Town- 
ship.   On  Nov  l.  1839.  Mr.  H.-pp  remarried, 
bis  wife  In-intf  Margaret  Wenslie     By  her  he 
has  nine  children     Elizabeth,  born  in  I860; 
Mary,  in  lSlil  ;  Anthony,  in  1  *t!2  .  Jacob,  in 
18«r»;  Melinda,  in  Isb.-T;  Joseph,  in  1*70. and 
died  the  same  year.   Frank.  Itorn  in  October. 
1872  :  H„sa.  in  I.*7:>.  and  Anna,  in  1*77.  The 
Hepp  family  are  all  good,  industrious  citizens, 
ami  enjoy  thetwpeet  of  all  who  know  them  They 
are  Catholics  in  religion,  and  prominent  farm- 
ers in  Cranberry  Township.    Mr.  Hepp  owns 
I "2  acres  of  highly  improved  land  adjoining 
the  village  of  New  Washington.     He  is  taking 
especial  pains  to  educate  his  children,  as  he 
wishes  them  to  grow  up  intelligent  men  ami 
women,  and  fully  capable  of  assuming  promi- 
nent positions  in  society. 

ROBERT  <J.  HILBORN  P.O.  New  Wash 
ington.  Among  the  old  and  time-honored  resi- 
dents of  northeastern  Crawford  Co.  is  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  He  was  ls»rn  in 
Richland  Co..  Ohio.  May  15,  1823,  ami  was  one 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  Isaac 
nnd  Nancy  (George)  Hilborn  were  the  parents. 
Mr.  Hilborn.  the  father,  came  to  Richland  Co. 

early  as  1SKJ.  being  one  of  the  very  earliest 
settlers.  In  182*),  he  came  to  Crawford  Co., 
locating  in  Liberty  Township,  and  afterward  in 
Sandusky  and  Auburn  Townships.  Mr.  Hil- 
boni  diet!  in  the  latter  township  during  the 
spring  of  1 803.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ener- 
gy of  character,  and  did  much  to  advance  civ- 
ilization in  the  county.  The  biographies  of 
their  sons.  RoU-rt.  Samuel.  John  and  William 


Ik>v,  was  detained  at  home  to  help  clear  and 
improve  the  place,  and  thus  did  not  receive  the 
advantages  in  education  that  bOTfl  now  do. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Eckis.  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Eckis,  Esq..  of  Auburn  Township. 
In  1*17.  he  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  of 
Holmes  Township,  where  he  lived  with  his 
younir  wife  ten  years.    He  then  moved  to  Au- 
burn Township,  and.  alsiut  this  time,  lost  his 
wife     My  her  he  hail  the  following  family  : 
Minerva  A  .  now  the  wife  of  William  Taylor; 
Martha  ;  Sarah  A  ,  now  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Gregg  ;  Emma  L.,  now  the  wife  of  Joseph  Til- 
son  ;  Amena  E.,  the  wife  of  Christian  Gratf- 
miller;  Ida,  now  the  wife  of  Dee  Milroy.  and 
one  son  that  died  in  infancy.    Not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Hillsirn  bought  the 
John  Robinson  farm,  in  CranlsTry  Township, 
lb-  was  married  to  In-  present  wife  March  25, 
l*t!2.    Her  name  was   Mrs.  Nancy  Hanna, 
widow  of  John  Hanna.  and  daughter  of  James 
Crawford,  a  relative  of  Col.  Crawford,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Indians.    His  last 
marrisige  bore  to  him  three  children—  Isaac-  EL,  ! 
l>orn  in  January.  IHtl.'J;  Hepzihah.  in  Septem-  I 
ber.  lSi;.'>.  and  Kate,  in  July.  18t!7.    Mr.  Mil-  | 
born  lived  on  the  John    Robinson  place  six 
years,  and.  in  lSf!!>,  moved  to  New  Washing- 
ton.   His  present  occupation  is  hotel- keeping, 
he  being  the  proprietor  of  the  City  House.  He 
docs  a  good  business,  and  is  reasonably  suc- 
cessful    Mr.    Hilborn   remembers  distinctly 
many  an  ex|M>rience  in  bis  early  life  in  the 
then  forest  of  Auburn  and  other  townships. 
When  but  a  l>oy.  he  remembers  carrying  pro- 
visions to  the  Indians,  and  of  many  memorable 
scenes  connected  with  them.    Mr.  Hilborn  is 
an  honest  and  respected  citizen  in  New  Wash- 
ington, and  no  name  is  more  respected  in  the 
neighborhood  than  his. 

J.  S.  HERSHISER.  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon.  New  Washington  ;  is  one  of  a  family 
of  ten  children,  whose  names  respectively  are 
Mary  A..  Cyrus,  Caroline,  Anthony  B.,  Sarah, 
John  S  .  Aaron,  Bertha,  Jacob  H.  and  Adeline 
H..  all  of  whom  are  living  except  Bertha.  The 
father  of  this  family  was  Samuel  Hershiser, 
who.  with  his  wife.  Sarah  (Schertzer)  Hershiser, 
were  honored  and  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Bedford  Co.,  Penn.  John  S.  Hershiser,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
He  received  an  excellent  common-school  edu- 


appear  in  this  work     Rol>ert,  like  his  brothers, 
was  reaml I  on  the  farm.  and.  being  the  oldest    cation,  and,  for  two  years,  was  a  student  m  the 
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college  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  began  fitting 
himself  for  the  medical  profession.    After  this, 
and  for  three  years,  he  studied  under  the  in- 
structions of  Dr.  S.  B.  Bell,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and,  in  1856,  attended  medical  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  Ann  Arbor.    He  remained  there  one 
year,  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  came  to 
New  Washington  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine.    Here  he  remained  until  the  winter 
of  1865-66  ;  he  then  attended  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wooster,  situ- 
ated at  Cleveland,  were  he  completed  the 
course  of  the  regular  school  of  medicine, 
graduating  with  honors.    Since  that  time,  he 
has  always  practiced  his  profession  at  New 
Washington.    On  the  30th  of  April,  1857,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  J.,  daughter 
of  John  Dull,  of  Vernon  Township,  and  by  her 
has  one  son,  Charles  C.,  bom  Jan.  22.  1858. 
Mrs.  Hershiser  was  born  May  5,  1837.  Dr. 
Hershiser  is  one  of  the  best  physicians  in 
Northern  Ohio.    It  has  always  been  his  aim  to 
be  "  at  the  top  "  in  his  profession,  and  his  pres- 
ent popularity  shows  the  success  which  his 
determination  has  met  with.    He  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  New  Washington,  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

MATTHIAS  KIBLER.  deceased  ;  was  born 
in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  June  11.  1822.  He 
was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  are  yet  living.    He,  together  with 
his  parents,  John  and  Maria  Kibler,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1839,  locating  in  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio.    Here  Mr.  Kibler  passed  his  time 
working  on  a  farm,  working  on  a  canal  aud 
working  in  a  tannery,  and,  at  intervals,  going 
to  school.     In  this  way  he  received  a  good 
common-school  education.    On  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1846,  he  united  iu  marriage  to  Frederica 
Pfahlcr,  daughter  of  Matthias  and  Barbara 
Pfahler,  and  to  this  union  were  born  eight 
children — Maria,  born  Docs.  5,  1847.  died  July 
25,  1850  ,  Samuel  J.,  March  9,  1851  ;  Franklin 
P.,Junc27,  1853. died  July  15, 1854  ;  James  M., 
Feb.  15,  1856;  Lovina,  April  5,  1857;  John 
W.,  June  28,  1859  ;  Caroline.  April  25,  1862, 
died  Aug.  18,  1862  ;  I*ouisa  M.r  July  20,  1863. 
Of  these,  Samuel  J.  is  the  oniv  one  married. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  1875,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Herr,  of  Seneca  Co.,  and  by  her  had 
three  children— William  B.,  born  April  13, 1876, 
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died  April  14,  1876 ;  Alfred  G.,  Aug.  1,  18<  <  ; 
and  Clara  0.,  June  20,  1879.    The  mother  was 
born  Mav  24,  1854.    Mr.  Kibler,  Sr.,  came  to 
Cranberry  Township  in  1841,  and  embarked  m 
the  tanning  business  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Daniel  Easley.    In  the  winter  of  1846-47,  this 
tannery  took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  next  spring,  Mr.  Kibler  moved  to  J»ew 
Washington  and  engaged  in  farming,  tanning, 
and  the  boot  and  shoe  business.    He  built  the 
tannery  now  owned  by  his  sous,  S.  J.  Kibler  & 
Bro.,  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  his  time.    His  death  occurred  Sept  23,  18»6. 
Mr.  Kibler  was  a  man  of  keen  foresight  and  in- 
telligence, and,  during  his  time,  held I  many 
offices  of  honor  and  trust.    He  was  the  first 
Mayor  of  New  Washington,  and  was  Mayor  at 
the" time  of  his  death.    His  sou,  S.  J.,  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  Township  Treasurer.  Mr. 
Kibler  was  a  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  toe 
German  Lutheran  Church.    He  was  well  known 
all  over  Crawford  Co.  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  aud  ability.  His 
widow  still  survives  him,  at  the  age  of  DO, 
and  is  living  in  New  Washington.    The  Kibler 
family  is  an  old  and  honored  one  and  no 
name  commands  more  respect  than  docs  thai 

4 T  F.  KIMERLINE ;  P.  0.  New  Washington  ;  | 
is  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Derr)  Kimerlinc,  , 
who  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  and 
were  natives  of  Germany,  the  father  being  born 
in  1 820,  and  the  mother  in  181 8.     They  were 
married  in  Germany,  and  came  to  the  \mW 
States  in  1853.  locating  iu  Wooster.  Ohio.  1M 
names  of  their  children  respectively  arc  Will- 
iam, Lewis.  John.  Maggie,  Christina,  Flrf  BBj 
Elizabeth.     William,  Christina  and  Elizabeth 
are  dead.    Lewis  is  a  butcher  by  trade  j  he  mar- 
ried Barbara  Derr,  and  resides  in  New  \\  ash- 
ington  ;  John  is  single,  and  lives  in  Cleveland  ; 
Maggie  is  single,  and  resides  at  home  with  uer 
father,  in  Wooster.    Mrs.  Kimerline  died  Jan. 
2.  1880.     The  subject  of  this  article  was  born 
Dec.  6,  1855.    He  passed  his  youthful  days  on 
the  farm  and  in  attending  school,  receiving  the 
common-school  education  which  most  boys  in 
the  country  receive.    When  1 7  years  of  age,  be 
determined  to  increase   his  mental  acquire- 
ments, and  fit  himself  for  teaching.    W  ith  this 
purpose  in  view,  he  first  attended  the  schools  of 
Smithville  for  a  time,  and  when  sullicieiitlv 
qualified,  commenced  alternately  teaching  and 
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going  to  school,  which  lias  lieen  his  occupation 
ever  since.  Mr.  Kimerline  is  at  present  Prin- 
cipal of  Uie  New  Washington  schools.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  good  habits,  ami  ha*  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  excellent  instructor.  He  is  a 
memlxT  of  the  graduating  class  of  1  *>■>:.'.  in  the 
college  at  Ada.  Ohio.  Mr.  Kimerliot  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politic*,  and  is  enterprising  and  indus 
trious.  and  has  the  respect  aud  esU'em  of  his 
employes  and  acquaintance* 

DANIEL   KEKLER.    farmer   and  stock- 
raiser  ;  P.  O.  Tiro.     There  is  no  more  honored 
and  respected  name  in  northeastern  Crawford 
County  than  that  of  Keller.    George  and  Mary 
Keller  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  only 
two  of  whom  are  living      They  were  married 
in  Pennsylvania,  aud  in   1*27.  emigrated  to 
Stark  Co  .  Ohio.     After  eighteen  years  of  pio- 
neer life,  they  removed  to  Cranls-rry  Township. 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  settling  on  the  farm  that 
is  now  owned  by  Daniel  Keller— the  subject  of 
this  biography.    Mr.  Keller  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful frame  and  constitution,  and  one  well  cal- 
culated to  become  one  of  the  l>est  and  hardiest 
pioneers  of  Crawford  County.     Here  he  built 
him  a  log  cabin,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived 
happily  together  until  they  were  called  to  their 
final  account  befOM  God.     The  mother  died 
Aug.  2ti.   1H5-4.  a  well-beloved  and  respected 
mother.   Mr.  Keller  died  Feb.  3.  lstJO.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  deep  moral  and  religious  nature,  and 
his  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends.    Daniel  Keller,  the  only  son  now  liv- 
ing, was  reared  on  the  farm.    His  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  were  similar  to  that  of  a  great 
many  other  Imys  of  that  time,  with  pcrba|>s  but 
few  "exceptions.     He  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  his  marriage  relations,  having  been 
married  four  times,  his  first,  second  aud  third 
wives  being  dead.    By  his  first  wife.  Catharine 
Eckis.  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1848,  died 
in  1S54.  leaving  him  two  children  to  care  for. 
His  second  wife.  Annie  Crall.  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  lsf>!».  died  without  issue.    Mr.  Kel 
ler  s  third  wife  was  Margaret  Smith,  daughter 
of  the  old  pioneer  preacher  Smith.     She  died 
in  1871,  bearing  Mr.  Keller  four  children— 
John  8.,  Emma,  Minnie  ami  one  that  died  in 
infancy.     His  first  two  children  were  Isaiali 
and  Man.     Mr.  Keller  is  a  kind  and  genial 
gentleman.    He  owns  HO  acres  of  good  land  is 
a  Republican  in  |>olities.and  holds  to  the  I  nileti 
Brethren  religion,     He  is  enterprising  ami  in 


dustrious.  and  commands  the  respect  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

J  &  A  <;  LEDERER    P.  0.  New  Washing- 
ton.   A.  G   Ledercr  was  born  in  Cranberry 
Township.  Dec.  1!*,  1853.    His  pareuts.  Jacob 
and  Magdalena  (Donnenwirth)  Lederer,  were 
natives  of  Germany,  and  came  to  the  I'nited 
States  in  1SP.I.  locating  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 
They  came  to  Cranlx-rry  Township.  Crawford 
Co  .  Ohio,  in  lS^tJ.  where  the  Lederer  family 
ha*  since  resided.    The  family  consisted  of 
Jacob  and  Magdalena  Lederer,  parents,  and 
John.  Jacob.  Adam  t  i  .  Matilda  and  Odclla.  the 
children     Of  the  children.  Matilda  is  the  only 
one  dead.    Mr.  Ledercr  was  a  man  of  good 
morals  and  steady  habits.    His  death  was  a 
deep  loss,  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  the 
neighborhood  in  general.    He  died  as  he  lived, 
a  pure,  upright  man  in  the  sight  of  his  God,  on 
Aug  H».  1857.    His  widow  survives  him  and 
resides  in  New  Washington.    John  married 
Elizabeth  Kline,  and  resides  in  New  Washing- 
ton ;  Jacob  lives  on  the  old  place  with  his 
brother  Adam,  and  is  the  husband  of  Mary 
(Guiss)  Lederer;  Odella  is  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Crooncnberger.  ami  they  live  with  her  mother 
in  New  Washington  ;  Adam  G.  was,  like  his 
brothers,  reared  on  a  farm.    He  received  a 
good  common-school  education  in  youth,  and 
finished  it  by  going  to  the  high  school  in  Lex- 
ington. Ohio*,  two  terms,  and  Fostoria,  Ohio,  one 
term    Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  farm-  | 
ing  and  teaching  school.    He  is  a  teacher  of 
fourteen  terms  experience,  the  last  three  years 
being  taught  in  New  Washington  graded  sc  hools. 
He  was  married,  Feb.  H.  1876,  to  Miss  Klla  A. 
Hart ii pec  and  by  her  had  one  child,  Eva,  born 
Jan.  2.  1S78,  and  died  Oet.  24,  1878.  The 
mother  was  born  Feb.  24,  1854.    The  Lederers 
are  Lutherans  in  religion,  and  Democrats  in 
politics.    They  are  intelligent  and  first-class 

(  D > V  V I D  D.  LANTZ  .  P.  0.  New  Washington  ; 
wi/born  June  18,  1H:«.  in  Orcville,  France, 
His  parents.  Valentine  aud  Catharine  Lauta, 
were  natives  of  Germany,  and  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Five  sons  and  the  daughter  are  yet  living. 
They  were  married  about  the  year  1828,  aud 
came  to  the  United  Suites  in  18:14,  locatiug  in 
Cranberry  Township.  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Hepp.  Mr. 
Lantz  is  now  dead.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
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of  character,  and  of  firm  but  kind  de- 


meanor.   He  was  well  and  highly  respected  by 
his  friends,  and  his  death  was  greatly  deplored 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.    Mrs.  Lantz  is  yet 
living,  and  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter 
in  Sandusky  City.    The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  roared  on  a  farm,  and,  owing  to  the  poor 
schools  of  that  early  day.  received  but  a  mod- 
erate  education.    When  20  years  of  age,  he 
began  farming  for  himself,  but  made  his  home 
with  his  mother,  his  father  being  dead.  The 
marriage  of  David  I).  Lantz  and  Caroline  Bibel 
was  solemnized  Sept.  29.  1863.    Mrs.  Lantz  is 
a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Christina  (Fireing) 
Bibel,  and  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lantz  pro- 
duced four  children — Oscar,  born  June  30, 
1864  ;  Katie,  born  Oct.  20,  1805:  Ellen,  born 
March  4.  1807,  and  Percy,  born  Feb.  9,  1878. 
Mrs.  Lantz  was  born  Aug.  28,  1811.  Mr. 
Lantz's   present  occupation  is  farming  and 
threshing.    He  owns  20  acres  of  valuable  land 
within  the  corporate  city  limits  of  New  Wash- 
ington.   Is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  principles   laid  down  by  the 
National  Democratic  party.    Mr.  Lantz  has 
held  the  offlce  of  Constable  of  his  township, 
and  he  is  a  genial,  intelligent  man,  and  is  well 
and  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

JOHN  MILLER,  merchant,  New  Washing- 
ton.   Among  the  prominent  and  influential 
business  men  of  New  Washington  is  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  born  July  2. 1839,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Lorraine.  France.    His  parents,  Peter 
and  Man-  A.  (Ludman)  Miller,  were  natives  of 
France,  the  father  born  in  1811.  and  the  mother 
in  1818.    They  were  married  in  1838,  and  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  viz.:  John.  Mary 
Ann,  Hubert,  Magdalena.  Nicholas,  Mary.  Jo- 
sephina,  Julia  and  Jacob  ;  eight  of  these  chil- 
dren are  yet  living.    The  parents  left  their 
native  country  for  the  United  States,  arriving 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847. 
They  remained  in  Buffalo  until  1850.  when  they 
removed  to  Crawford  Co..  Ohio,  locating  in 
New  Washington,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.    Here  the  father  remained 
actively  engaged  in  business  until  1860,  when 
he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Buffalo.  The  father 
is  dead,  but  the  mother  is  still  living,  and  re- 
sides at  Buffalo,  as  do  several  of  the  children. 
John  Miller  received  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mon-school education.    In  1865,  he,  in  connec- 
tion with  P.  D.  Studer,  embarked  in  the  boot 


and  shoe  trade,  at  New  Washington.  After 
about  one  year,  Mr.  Miller  sold  his  interest  to 
his  partner,  and  engaged  in  a  general  mercan- 
tile business  ;  he  has  ever  since  remained  in 
this  business,  and  has.  by  his  upright  conduct 
and  strict  business  habits,  built  up  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  business.  Mr.  Miller  was 
married,  Jan.  12,  1802,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Yochum.  She  was  bora  March  31, 1840.  From 
this  union  are  nine  children-  Peter  C  ,  Clara 
M  Mary  E.,  Josephina  O.,  Henrietta  L..  bl- 
vina  E„  C.  L.,  Henry  L.  and  Clara  R.  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  ol  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  has  held  a  number  of  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust  in  the  municipal  and 
township  governments,  and  is  at  present  Di- 
rector of  the  County  Infirmary  of  Crawford 
Co.  He  owns  valuable  property  in  New  \\  ash- 
ington,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  influ- 
ential men  of  Crawford  Co. 

JACOB  METZGER.  New  Washington ;  is 
the  son  of  Pius  and  Mary  (Best)  Metzger.  who 
are  natives  of  Germany.    The  father  came  to 
the  United  States  in  i828.  and  the  mother  m 
1 832.    About  the  year  1 833.  they  were  married 
and  to  them  were  born  eight  children,  six  of 
whom  are  yet  living.    Their  names  are  John 
(deceased).  Pius.  Marv,  George.  Kate  (deceased), 
Jacob.  Joseph  and  Matilda.    The  parents  arc 
vet  living,  and  are  honored  and  respected  citi- 
zens ol'  Richland  Co.    Jacob  Metzger  was  l)«rn 
Oct.  14,  1856,  and  was  reared  on  a  iarui.  Me 
received  a  common-school  education,  and.  when 
22  years  old.  opened  a  furniture  store  and  catv 
inet-shop  in  New  Washington,  where  lie  has 
since  remained.    On  the  22d  of  June.  18S0  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ellen  Stouder. 
Mrs.  Metzger  was  bora  Oct.  28,  1857.  and  was 
one  in  a  fami  lv  of  fifteen  children,  eight  ot 
whom  are  vet  living.    Her  father  was  a  I-  reneh- 
man,  and  served  nine  year*  in  the  French  army. 
Her  mother  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  they 
were  Catholics  in  religion.    Mr.  Metzger  is  a 
Democrat,  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  is  an  enterprising  young  man,  and  owns  the 
best  and  principal  furniture  store  in  the  town, 
keeping  constantly  on  hand  a  full  line  of  furni- 
ture, and  selling  at  reasonable  rates,  which  gives 
him  a  trade  extending  over  a  large  territory. 
He  is  honest  and  diligent  and  he  and  his  wlte 
arc  well  and  favorahly  known  in  the  community. 

JOHN  M I C H E LF ELDER.  Jr.,  merchant, 
New  Washington  ;  was  born  in  New  Washing- 
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ton.  Ohio,  Sept.  6.  1847.    His*  parents,  John 
I  ami  Fredrica  (Viz)  Miehclfelder.  were  natives 
of  Germany     The  father  was  Wii  in  1*18.  ami 
the  mother  in  1S23.    They  came  t<»  the  United 
States  in  1S16,  coming  direct  to  Cranberry 
Township.  Crawford  Co.  Ohio,  and,  in  1847. 
were  married.    To  this  marriage  were  lx.ru  the 
following  family  :  John.  Fredrica,  Jacob.  Cath- 
arine and  Frederick.    Fredrica  is  the  wife  of 
George  Hildebrand.  and  lives  in  New  Washing 
ton.    Jacob.  Catharine  and  Frederick  live  at 
home  with  their  parents     The  father  owns  15 
acres  of  valuable  laud  within  the  city  limits, 
and  11$  just  outside  the  eor|*>rntion.    He  also 
owns  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in  town,  his  sons  at 
home  assisting  him  in  running  it.    John.  Jr.. 
lived  on  a  farm  until  he  was  14  years  of  age.  and 
then  commenced  learning  the  boot  and  shoe 
making  trade  with  his  father.    Until  he  was  21, 
he  assisted  in  the  shop.    When  he  reachi-d  his 
majority,  his  father  employed  him  for  two  years 
longer.    In  1*70.  he  and  his  father  formed  a 
partnership,  to  l>e  known  as  J.  Michel  feldcr  & 
Son,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  boots  and 
shoes.    This  partnership  remained  unchanged 
for  three  years,  and  was  then  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  father  continuing  the  business. 
The  son  then  built  a  business  house  in  New 
Washington,  and.  on  his  own  responsibility, 
opened  a  Ikh>1  and  sh<»c  store,  which  he  has  con 
tinned  successfully  ever  since.     On  Dec.  1. 
187o,  he  wits  united  in  marriage  with  Matilda 
High,  daughter  of  Michael  High,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Adam  High,  the  old  pioneer  of 
that  name.    Mr.  Michelfelder  is  a  Democrat  in 
polities,  and  a  memlier  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
owns  2}  acres  within  the  city  eor|»oration  ;  does 
a  good  business  and  is  in  every  way  prosperous. 

VOLNKY  PUWKHS.  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer  ;  P.  0.  New  Washington  ;  was  born  in 
Tompkins  Co.  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1814.  When  4 
years  old.  he.  together  with  his  parents,  emi- 
grated to  Ohio.  His  father  and  mother.  Dr. 
Lemuel  Powers  and  Jane  S.  (Bacon)  Powers, 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children — Yolney. 
Louisa.  Julia,  Alouzo.  Abigail.  Pbu'be  A..  Jane. 
Holla  and  Mary.  Yolney  and  Jane  arc  the 
only  ones  living' in  the  family.  Jane  '»  tn° 
of  Dr.  Teller,  and  lives  iu  Yineland.  New  Jer- 
sey. The  father.  Dr.  Powers,  was  a  good  and 
prominent  citizen,  and  an  excellent  physician. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Yolney  Powers  was  reared  and  educated  in 


town.  When  10  years  of  age,  he  engaged  in 
the  hatting  business  in  Plymouth  for  twelve 
years.  He  then  discontinued  that  business  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade,  in  New  Wash- 
ington. Mr  Powers  established  the  lirst  ash- 
ery  in  New  Washington,  and  by  this  made 
quite  a  start  in  life.  After  six  years  in  the 
mercantile  business,  he  Ix.ught  a  nice  farm 
near  the  city  corporation  line.  On  June  Hi, 
1837,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A. 
lleam.  daughter  of  Samuel  Keam.  and  by  her 
has  a  large  and  interesting  family.  Mr.  Powers 
owns  an  excellent  stock  farm  of  240  acres,  in 
Cranberry  Township.  He  takes  an  active  aud 
leading  part  in  matters  tending  to  advance  edu- 
cation. He  is  a  Republican  iu  politics,  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church. 

MUSKS  PI  till,  farmer  and  stock-dealer;  P. 
U  New  Washington  ;  was  Ixjru  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship, Crawford  Co.,  Uhio,  April  0.  1843.    He  is 
a  sou  of  Aaron  and  Mary  (Jackson)  Pugh.  and 
graudson   of   Moses  and   Christina  (Baker) 
Pugh.     His  parents  were  married  in  April, 
1837,  and  to  them  werelwrn  the  following  fam- 
ily :   Klizabeth,  William.  Moses.  James,  Lan- 
son  and  Anson  (twins),  Alfred  aud  John.  The 
parent*  aud  grandparent*  of  these  children 
came  to  Lykens  Township,  Crawford  Co..  Uhio, 
in  1840.    "in  1862,  Aaron  Pugh  and  wife,  with 
his  total  wealth,  consisting  of  a  sled-load  of 
household  goods,  moved  into  Cranberry  Town- 
ship, and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his 
son  Moses.     Here  his  energy  and  indomitable 
will  showed  itself.    At  one  time  Mr.  Pugh  was 
worth  $25,000,  but  he  has  divided  his  property 
among  his  children,  so  that  he  has  only  some 
fine  town  property  in  New  Washington  and 
Crestline,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  coun- 
try, near  the  former  town,  where  he  aud  his 
wife  live  happily  together  iu  their  advanced 
years.    When  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  enlisted  his  service  in  his 
country  s  behalf,  and  remained  fighting  man- 
fully for  about  four  years.  He  was  in  Co.  H.  55th 
O.  V.  L,  and  participated  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements ;  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  being 
Cliancellorsville,  Gettysburg.  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain, Buzzard's  Boost,  Cedar  Mountain.  Atlanta, 
Chattanooga,  and,  also,  was  with  Sherman  on 
his  memorable  march  to  the  sen.    He  entered 
the  service  as  private,  and  was  mustered  out  as 
2d  Lieutenant.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  came  home,  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1866, 
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married  Miss  Martha  Johnston,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Johnston,  Esq..  and  by  her  had  seven 
children;  the  three  following  "named  are  the 
only  ones  yet  living — Leila  G.,  Effie  I.  and 
Mary.  The  mother  of  these  was  born  May  14. 
1843.  Mr.  Pugh  is  a  Free-Will  Baptist  in  re- 
ligion, and  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics. 
He  owns  160  acres  of  well-improved  land,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  respected  citizens 
of  CranbcrTv  Township. 

ROBERT  ROBISON.  stock-dealer  and  farm- 
er ;  P.  O.  New  Washington  ;  was  born  in  Perry 
Co..  Penn..  in  1825.    He  is  a  son  of  John  M. 
and  Jane  (Baxter)  Rohison.    The  pareuts  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  to  them  were  born  nine  children—  | 
Margaret,  William  and  Susan  (twins).  Robert,  I 
Martha  J.,  Mariam.  Nancy.  Elizabeth  and  John. 
Five  of  these  are  yet  living.    Parents  came  to 
Cranberry  Township  in  1835.  locating  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  village  of  Waynesburg.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robison  are  dead,  both  having  lived  to  see 
the  county  around  them  (once  all  woods),  leveled  J 
down  by  the  hand  of  the  agriculturist.  Mr. 
Robison  was  among  the  early  blacksmiths,  and 
his  son  Robert  passed  the  greater  share  of  his  1 
time  in  the  shop,  assisting  his  father  in  what- 
ever he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Robert 
has  followed  that  business  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  ever  since.    He  was  married,  March  26. 
1846,  to  Mary  A.  Robison.  and  by  her  had  one 
son — George  A.,  born  July.  1847.    He  married 
Mary  J.  Patterson,  and  lives  in  Crawford  Co. 
Mr.  Robison's  wile  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  son.  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1 852.  he  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  Esther  Robison."    By  his  second 
wife,  Mr.  Robison  has  six  children — Margaret 
J.,  born  July  1.  1-654  ;  Man'  EL,  born  Nov.  19, 
1859.  died  March  7.  1861  :  John  E.,  born  Sept. 
29,  1862.  died  Sept.  5.  1865;  Richie  A.,  born 
Sept.  5,  1865.  died  Oct.  10.  1865;  James  E., 
born  Oct.  22,  1866,  and  Willie  L..  bom  April 
11,  1869.    The  mother  was  born  May  25. 1832. 
Mr.  Robison's  occupation  since  his  marriage  has 
been  blacksmithing  and  farming,  in  and  near 
Waynesburg.    He  had  but  a  poor  start,  in  life, 
but  by  industry,  honesty  and  frugality  has 
acquired  valuable  real  estate  in  Cranberry  Town- 
ship.   He  at  present  owns  190  acres  of  well- 
improved  land.    Is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
is  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  man. 

J.  II.  STEVENS,  fanner ;  P.  O.  Tiro ;  is  a 
son  of  Amos  and  Hannah  (Cunning)  Stevens. 
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who  came  to  Cranberry  Township  in  1834. 
His  parents  were  married  Jan.  1,  1801,  and 
were  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters— Nancv,  Augustus,  Sophia,  Margaret.  Rob- 
ert.  Hannah,  Amos,  Jacob,  Benjamin,  Daniel 
and  Sarah  A.    Of  these,  Hannah,  Amos.  Jacob, 
Benjamin  and  Daniel  are  the  only  ones  living. 
Amos  is  in  Taylor  Co.,  Iowa  ;  Benjamin  is  in 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  and  Daniel  is  in  Williams 
Co..  Ohio.    Jacob  H.  was  born  Oct  31.  1817 
Like  his  father  before  him,  he  is  a  practical 
farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  was  raised  as 
such.    Mr.  Stevens  was  married.  April  12, 
1848,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Wallace,  daughter  of 
JerTerson  Wallace,  Esq..  and  to  them  were  born 
ten  children— Minerva,  born  May  6.  1849.  died 
July  20,  1873;  Sarah  E  ,  born  Jan.  14,1851, 
died  Dec.  29,  1873  ;  Amos  W..  born  April  23, 
1853;  Fernando  anil  Arlando  (twins)  Jan.  16, 
1855:   Arlando  died  Aug.  3.  1855;  Almira, 
born  March  18,  1856;  Sherman  H  .  May  24. 
1858;  Clara  B.,  Feb.  12.  1860.  died  Sept.  30, 
1864;  Julia  M..  born  March  7,  1862,  and  Nora 
E..  July  7,  1864.    Mrs.  Stevens  was  born  April 
28, 1828.    The  Stevenses  are  of  English- Welsh 
descent,  while  the  Cunnings  are  of  English- 
1  rish  descent.    Robert  Cunning,  grandfather  of 
Mr  Stevens,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1777.    He  was 
immediately  pressed  into  the  army  to  help  the 
colonies  to  gain  their  independence  from  Great 
Britain,  and.  through  that  long  and  bloody  war, 
served  the  colonics  faithfully.    Amos  Stevens, 
father  of  Jacob,  was  one  of  the  best  of  farm- 
ers.   He  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted  man.  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  neighbors.    He  was  a  local  preacher  in  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  did  much  to  improve  the 
morals   of  the  early  citizens   of  Cranberry- 
Township.    Jacob  Stevens  is  a  Republican  in 
jiolitics.  but  favors  a  strong  prohibitory  law. 
He  owns  230  acres  of  land  in  Cranberry  Town- 
ship. 126 J  in  Liberty  and  100  acres  in  Sandus- 
ky Township.    Mr.  Stevens  is  an  old,  time- 
honored  citizen  of  the  township,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  northeastern  Crawford 
County. 

PETER  D.  STI  DER ;  P.  O.  New  Washmg- 
ington.  Peter  Studer.  Sr.,  is  a  native  of  the 
beautiful  Swiss  Republic,  that  nestles  among 
the  snow-crowned  Alps,  in  Southern  Kurope. 
His  birth  occurred  in  1819,  and.  though  his 
parents  were  very  poor  and  humble,  they  were 
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industrious  and  honest,  and  loved  their  rnun- 
try  with  true  Swiss  devotion     But  the  little 
republic  could  not  give  it*  poor  the  education 
and  advantages  they  craved,  and  many  of  them, 
loving  the  cause  of  litorty.  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  West,  where  a  new  «-ountrv  was 
draining  all    Kurojje  of  its    free  loin-loving 
people.    In  lsji.  Mr,  Studer  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Kva  Studer.  daughter  of  a 
Tyrolean.   After  his  marriage.  *«-eiug  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  flocking  westward  across 
the  Atlantic,  lie  also  togan  thinking  of  leaving 
the  land  of  his  birth— the  land  he  loved— and 
following  his  |>eople  to  the  new  Kl  Dorado 
across  the  sea.    But  the  gaunt  wolf  of  poverty 
stood  in  the  way,  and  for  many  years  pre- 
vented a  consummation  of  his  wishes.  In  1853. 
himself  and  several  other  Swiss  citizens  peti- 
tioned  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  voyage  to  America;  the  Government 
agreed  to  do  this  if  the  people  would  relin- 
quish their  claim  to  the  national  timber  for  ten 
years.    This  was  done  by  s<-ores.  but  Mr.  Sui- 
te refused  U>  go  until  the  following  year, 
when  he,  in  company  with  many  others,  started 
on  the  long  journey  to  the  I'ni'ted  States,  with 
but  little  means  at  his  command,  anil  a  family 
dej>enilent  upon  him  for  sup|>ort.     Me  settled 
in  ( 'hattield  Township,  and  soon  obtained  em- 
ployment as  miller  in  a  grist-mill.    His  chil 
dren  were  Peter  II.  Susanna 
Joseph  and  John, 
are  dead  ;  Susanna 
Schlachter,  and  resides  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio ; 
Joseph  is  married,  and   lives   in  the  same 
county.    Mrs  Studer,  Sr.,  died  Aug.  27.  1*73. 
Peter'  I),  was  horn  in  Switzerland  in  1*4-'.  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  I'nited  States  in  1854. 
and.  when  It;  years  old,  Iicgan  learning  the  shoe- 
maker's trade     He  mastered  the  trade  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  then  was  employed  by 
his  preceptor 'for  one  year.  The  following  year, 
he  came  to  New  Washington  and  began  work-  j 
ing  at  his  trade,  but.  not  receiving  much  work, 
he  went  to  Buffalo.  N.  V..  where  he  worked  for 
a  time,  and  soon  after  went  to  Nebraska.  He 
returned  to  New  Washington  in  a  short  time 
where  he  has  since  been,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in  the 
township.  Oct.  23,  1S»J6.  Mr.  Studer  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Paul  Miller;  to  this  union  were  horn  seven 
children-Paulus  P.,  born  Sept.  23,  1861  I  Mar- 


Susanna.  Paulena.  <  Miva. 
Paulena.  John  and  Oliva 
is  the  wife  of  Cornelius 


garet  C,  born  Sept.  9,  1869  ;  Catharine  A.,  !>orn 
Dec  16,  IM70  ;  Joseph  A.,  torn  Aug.  29,  1872  ; 
John  B  .  torn  Jan  31,  1874  ;  Maria  S.,  torn 
May  7,  1876.  ami  Kmma  C,  torn  June  7.  1879. 
Mrs.  Studer  was  torn  March  17,  1847.  Mr. 
Studer  is  a  Democrat  and  a  Catholic  ;  has  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  the  present  Mayor 
of  the  village.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  Crantorry  Township,  and  is  a 
genial,  intelligent  gentleman. 

JOHN  A  SHKKTZ.  retired  merchant.  New 
Washington.    Among   the  old   and  honored 
residents  of  Cranberry  Township  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.    He  was  torn  in  Germany  in 
1809,  and  when  in  his  21st  year  emigrated  to 
the  I'nited  States,  locating  in  Columbiana  Co.. 
Ohio     He  lived  there  a  short  time  and  then 
moved  to  Wayne  Co..  and  engaged  in  farming. 
In  May.  IS3li.  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
|  Margaret  Wcisenhacher.  who  died  in  July.  1836. 
In  October.  1837.  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Beever,  who  died  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Catharine  A  ,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  H. 
Donnenwirth.  whose  biography  accompanies 
this  work.    Mr.  Sheets  is  at  present  living  with 
his  third  wife,  whose  name  was  Margaret  Hesse, 
widow  of  Khregott   Hesse  and  daughter  of 
George  Donnenwirth.    He  was  married  to  her 
in  1842,  and  to  this  union  were  torn  the  fol- 
lowing family:  Jacob,  born  in  1843;  Maria 
M  .  bom  in  iK4.r»  and  died  in  1871  ;  (Jeorge, 
ls»rn  in  1*49  and  died  the  same  year  ,  Caro- 
line. l>orn  in  1850;  John,  torn  in  1852,  and 
Pauline,  born  in  1854.    His  wife  by  her  first 
husband.  Mr.  Hesse,  had  one  daughter.  Matilda, 
who  lived  with  Mr.  Sheetz  until  she  married 
( tcorgc  Schwemly.  She  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Sheetz 
first  began  the  mercantile  business,  with  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  goods,  at  New  Washington, 
in  1S42.    In  1879,  his  trade  and  stock  had  so 
increased  as  to  necessitate  the  buying  of  a 
larger  storm-room.     He  at  present  owns  the 
large  brick  block  now  occupied  by  William  H. 
Donnenwirth  and  Sheetz  &  Bro.,  his  sons.  Mr. 
Sheetz   is  an   honest,  straightforward  man, 
having  made  most  of  his  money  by  hard  labor 
and  honorable  dealing.    He  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics  and  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
Lutheran  Church.    He  and  his  family  are  well 
known  and  highly  respected  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

WILLIAM  SKYDKL.   farmer  and  stock 
dealer :  P.  0.  New  Washington  ;  was  torn  in 
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Northumberland  Co.,  Perm.,  July  22,  1813.  His 
father,  Andrew  Seydel,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania March  15,  1791,  and  Man-  (Vandling) 
Seydcl  in  New  Jersey  Feb.  27,  1791.  They 
were  married  in  1812,  aud  to  them  were  born 
the  following  family— William,  Eliza.  John, 
Catharine,  Sarah,  Kcziah,  Michael  and  Samuel. 
Sarah  and  Keziah  arc  dead.    The  father  died 
Sept.  20,  1878,  aud  the  mother  Sept.  21,  1848. 
In  1823,  the  parents  came  to  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  and  after  a  time  moved  to  Stark  Co.  In 
1815,  they  came  to  Cranberry  Township,  where 
they  lived  the  balance  of  their  lives.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  was  reared  on  the  farm 
until  1831,  when  he  was  apprenticed  for  three 
years,  to  learn  the  potter's  trade    After  serv- 
ing his  time  out.  he  continued  that  business  for 
two  years,  and  since  that  time  has  confined  his 
time  wholly  to  farming.    On  April  2,  1836,  he 
married  Margaret  Cook,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Martha  (Frye)  Cook,  aud  bv  her  had  five  children 
—Martha  J.,  born  Feb.  21.  1837,  died  Nov.  14, 
1869  ;  Mary  A.,  born  Sept.  10,  1838  ;  Eliza  M.. 
born  Jau.  28,  1840  ;  John  M.,  born  Jan.  29, 
1845,  and  Nancy,  born  March  10,  1847.  The 
mother  died  Feb.  1,  1871.    Mr.  Seydel  was  re- 
married June  6,   1872,   to  Deanna  (Bloom) 
Champion,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bloom,  and  wid- 
ow of  William  B.  Champion.    Mrs.  Seydel  by 
Mr.  Champion  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
— Joseph  D,  Francis  M.  and  Maggie  L.  Mr. 
Champion  died  March  1,  1851.    Mr.  Seydel  is 
a  Democrat  in  politics.    His  wife  belongs  to 
the  Protestant  Methodist  Church.    Her  father 
was  an  old  school-teacher  in  Richland  Co.,  and 
Mrs.  Seydel  remembers  when  he  used  to  start 
out  to  teach  school  in  the  morning  with  nothing 
but  a  trail  to  show  him  the  way.    Mr.  Seydel 
owns  80  acres  of  good  land  and  is  a  respected 
gentleman. 

M.  SIEFERT,  P.  O.  New  Washington  ;  son 
of  John  and  Saloma  (Lantz)  Siefert,  was  born 
in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1830.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Germany,  and,  like  a  great  many 
of  the  more  enterprising  and  freedom-loving 
citizens  of  that  country,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  in  1828,  and  their  location 
was  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio.  In  1834,  they  removed 
to  Cranberry  Township,  Crawford  Co..  Ohio. 
To  show  the  industrious  and  economical  spirit 
or  these  people,  we  will  say  that  after  paving 
$85  for  80  acres  of  land,  he  had  only  $25  to 


would  have  thought  this  no  start  at  all.  but  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  was  in  the  hearts  of  these 
humble  people,  and  in  time  they  were  able  to 
give  their  children  a  much  better  start  iu  life 
than  they  themselves  had.    Their  children  were 
Michael,'  John,  George,  Jacob,  Aunie  and  Catha- 
rine.   Michael  aud  Annie  are  the  only  oues 
living;   the  latter  being  the  wife  of  John 
Schwimlv,  and  resides  in  Chatfield  Township. 
Michael  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
on  his  father  s  farm,  in  Cranberry  Township 
On  the  29th  of  Januarv.  1856.  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Christiua  Hoffses,  and 
bv  her  had  a  family  of  fourteen  children- 
Jacob,  Michael  (dead).  John  (dead).  George, 
Caroline,    Annie.    Fredrick  (dead),  WUJtm, 
Michael  (dead),  John.  Andrew  (dead).  ( lara, 
Emma  aud  Frederick.     Mrs.  Siefert  was  born 
in  Augnst,  1846.    Mr.  Siefert  continued  in  after 
life  as  he  had  been  raised,  i.  c,  farming.  In 
1864.  he  went  into  the  stock  business,  ami fol- 
lowed that  and  farming  uutil  the  14th  ol  reb- 
ruary,  1879.     He  then  purchased  the  grain 
elevator  in  New  Washington,  of  Charles  Bros., 
and  he  has  dealt  in  grain  at  that  point  until  the 
present  time.    Mr.  Siefert  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  educational  enterprises  that  tend  to  ad- 
vance education  iu  the  county.    He  is  a  Demo 
crat  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  New  Washington.    Besides  the  ele- 
vator and  two  lots  iu  New  Washington.  Mr. 
Siefert  owns  208  acres  of  excellent  fanning 
laud  in  Cranberry  Township,  and  is  an  honest 
and  upright  man*  in  his  dealings  with  his  lellow- 
men. 

GEORGE  B.  WOLF.  New  Washington; 
was  born  in  Reinbiern,  Germany.  Sept.  87, 
1850.  He  is  a  son  of  Valentine  and  Mary 
(Kramer)  Wolf,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Germany.  They  were  the  parents  of  IT- 
teen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  yet  hvmg 
They  came  to  the  United  States  in  18a2,  and 
located  in  Richland  Co.,  but  soon  removed  to 
Ashland  Co.,  where  they  uow  reside.  George 
Wolf  remained  at  home."  assisting  his  father  on 
the  furm  until  16  years  of  age,  when  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  A.  H.  Risser.  at  Hayes- 
ville.  Ohio,  to  learn  the  harness-maker's  trade. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years, 
he  worked  on  a  salary  for  a  time.  In  1871.  he 
went  to  Ashland,  anil  worked  for  a  man  there 
for  awhile.     During  the  fall  of  1872,  he  came 
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shop,  tinder  the  firm  BUM  of  Kisser  &  Wolf, 
the  senior  partner  »»eing  his  former  preceptor- 
la  1874,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr 
Wolf  continuing  the  business.  ()„  his  arrival. 
Mr,  Wolf  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
He  started  with  scarcely  any  capital,  hut  by 
good  work  and  square,*  honest  dealing,  has 
made  quite  a  g.,od  headway,  and  is  to-day 
recognized  as  one  of  the  Uwt  workman  of  hi's 


kind  in  the  county.  His  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Huber.  was  solemnized  March  8, 
1877.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  ol  Charles  Hu- 
ber,  of  New  Washington  Mr.  Wolf  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  |iolities.  and  a  member  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  He  is  an  enterprising  man. 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  beat  business  men 
of  New  Washington. 
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JOSEPH  L   BOO  AN,  farmer,  P  O.  North 
Robinson;  was  l»orn  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1818, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  H.  and  .Margaret  Bo^an. 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Maryland.  They 
resided  awhile  in  Pennsylvania,  and  went  from 
there  to  Ixnidoun  Co    Va.,  where  they  lived 
until  1835,  when  they  went  to  Stark  Co..  Ohio, 
and  in  1840,  cam.-  to  Marion  County,  and  in 
1848  to  Crawford  County,  where  they  lived  and 
died.    The  father  died 'Feb.  1!'.  IsjiM,  and  Uie 
mother  in  1864.    J.  L  Ho  ir an  came  with  his 
parents  from  Virginia  to  Stark  County,  and 
also^to  Marion  County,  where  he  lived  until 
1847.  when  he  went  to  Indiana,  and  in  1855, 
came  from  there  to  Crawford  County,  and  has 
lived  in  the  county  since  that  time.    He  pur- 
chased u  fartn  0f  *iofl  acres,  where  he  now  re-  .  -««™»  ~ 
sides,  most  of  which  he  cleared  and  improvetl,     were  six 
and  has  since  added  more  to  it,  now  owning  a 
farm  of  121^  acres  of  well-improved  land.  He 
began  business  for  himself  a  j>oor  man.  and.  by 
hard  work  and  close  application  to  his  business, 
has  made  something  of  a  fortune.    He  was 
raised  on  his  father's  farm,  anil  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  common  school  education.    He  was 
married  in  1839  to  Mary  A  Carnes.    She  was 
l>orn  in  Scotland  and  came  to  America  with  her 
parents  in  1834,  they  settling  in  Stark  County, 
where  they  died.    From  this  union  there  were 
ten  children — Margaret.  John  A..  Wm.  L .  Henry 
H.,  George.  Joseph  M  ,  Ellen.  Samuel,  Jennie 
and  Jefferson.    All  are  living  but  one.  Mr. 
Bogan  had  one  son,  John  A.,  in  the  late  war. 
who  enlisted  iu  1863.  served  nine  months,  and 
then  re-enlisted  and  served  until  the  spring  of  , 
1865.    He  took  part  in  a  number  of  engage-  | 
ments— Champion  Hill,  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, etc.    He  came  home  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  loss  of  a  finger. 


•boat  the  year  182" 
children- 


this  union,  there 
saac,  Andrew  J., 


JOHN  BECK,  farmer;  P.  O.  Leesville;  was 
Ih>ih  in  Pennsylvania  in  1807.  the  son  of  Adam 
anil  Mary  Beck,  who  were  also  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   In  182!».  they  left  the  place  of  their 
nativity  for  Crawford  Co.,  and  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  where  the  father  entered  land, 
and.  in  1831,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  farm  that 
John  Beck  now  owns,  and,  in  1835,  changed  it 
to  a  grist-mill.    The  father  died  in  1875,  and 
the  mother  died  iu  Pennsylvania  about  the  year 
1828.    In  his  father  s  family,  there  were  nine 
children.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  raised 
on  his  father's  farm  and  received  a  common- 
school  education.    He  was  married,  in  1833,  to 
Eliza  Swisher,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Crawford  Co.  with  her  parents 
7.  From 
William, 

Adam,  Samuel  S.,  Hezekiah.    The  mother  of 
these  children  died  in  1852.     Mr.  Beck  was 
again  married  iu  the  fall  of  1852,  to  Eliza 
Rhodes.    She,  also,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  came  to  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day 
From  this  marriage,  there  were  nine  children — 
Mary  C.  Margaret  A..  John  F..  Autobine,  Jo- 
seph R.,  Nancy  E..  Laura  J.,  Lucinda  H.  and 
Louisa  A.    Mr.  Beck  had  three  sons  in  the  late 
war.    He  began  business  for  himself  a  poor 
man.  and.  by  persistent  application  to  his  busi- 
ness, has  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  and  now 
owns  a  farm  of  161  acres  of  well-improved  land, 
most  of  which  he  has  cleared  and  improved 
himself.    He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  a  business 
he  followed  for  a  great  many  years,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  farming.    He  and  his  wife  are 
memliers  of  the  U.  B.  Church.     Politically,  he 
is  a  Republican. 

DANIEL  BECK,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Gallon  j  was 
liorn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  the  son  of  Adam 
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and  Mary  Beck,  who  were  also  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Beck's  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  his  father  married  again  in  a 
short  time,  and.  in  1829,  came  to  Crawford  Co. 
They  settled  in  what  was  then  Jackson  Town- 
ship, now  JerTcrson.  The  father  entered  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  the  county,  much  of  which  he 
cleared  and  improved.  The  father  died  in 
1856.  He  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  only 
four  of  whom  are  now  living.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  has  al- 
ways followed  farming  as  a  business.  He  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and  was 
married,  in  1845,  to  Nancy  Larimer,  who  was 
born  in  Perry  Co..  Ohio,  where  her  parents  lived 
and  died,  and  where  she  lived  until  her  mar- 
riage. From  this  nnion  there  were  six  children, 
one  of  whom  is  now  dead— Margaret  J.,  Josiah 
L.,  William  S.,  Isaac  S.,  Louisa  F.  and  Robert 
W.  He  began  business  for  himself  almost  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources,  and  has  made 
most  of  his  possessions  by  his  own  hard  work 
and  persevering  energy,  and  now  has  a  finely 
improved  farm  of  92  acres  of  land. 

W.  P.  DEAM,  hotel,  North  Robinson  ;  was 
born  in  Crawford  Co.  in  1838,  and  is  the  son  of 
George  and  Rebecca  Deam,  who  were  natives 
of  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.    The  former  is  of  Ger- 
man, and  the  latter  of  Scotch,  descent.  They 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Crawford  Co.  about 
the  year  1837,  and  settled  in  Whetstone  Town- 
ship.   The  father  was  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  after  coming  to  the  county  on  the  P.,  Ft. 
W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and,  in  1857,  purchased  a  farm 
and  improved  it ,  followed  farming  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  traded  his  farm  for  a  flouring- 
mill  in    North  Robinson,  which  afterward 
burned  down,  and  was  the  means  of  making 
him  lose  all  that  he  had  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  to  accumulate.    He  died  in  1871,  and  the 
mother  yet  lives  in  the  county.    They  had  a 
family  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  live  In  the 
county  yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  is 
dead.    W.  P.  Deam  was  raised  on  a  farm  uutil 
20  years  of  age,  at  which  time  his  father  went 
into  the  milling  business,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mill  for  about  fourteen  years,  or  until 
their  mill  was  burned,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business. 
He  worked  at  carriage  painting  for  several 
years,  and  was  afterward  salesman  for  awhile, 
selling  buggies  and  carriages,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  in  the  hotel  business  in  North  Rob- 


inson. He  was  married,  Jan.  23,  1862,  to  Re- 
becca C.  Caskey,  who  was  born  in  Tuscarawas 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1842.  Her  parents  were  also  na- 
tives of  the  same  county,  and  came  to  Craw- 
ford Co.  in  1843,  where  her  father  yet  lives. 
Her  mother  died  in  1850.  From  this  union 
there  were  six  children,  one  of  whom  is  now 
dead— Charles  0.,  Mary  J.,  Ida  R.,  Clara  A., 
John  M.  and  Harry  S.  Mr.  Deam  took  part  in 
the  late  rebellion,  enlisting  in  February,  1865, 
in  Co.  C,  197th  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  until  Aug- 
ust of  the  same  year,  when  he  received  his  dis- 
charge.   Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 

SAMUEL  S.  FREKZE,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  North 
Robinson  ;  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn., 
in  1819,  son  of  John  T.  and  Susan  Freeze,  who 
were  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  America 
about  the  year  1811,  and  settled  first  in  Phila- 
delphia.  then  went  to  Lancaster  Co.,  and  in 
1831  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  where  the  father 
died  in  1875,  and  the  mother  in  1840.    In  the 
father's  family  there  were  five  children— Will- 
iam, Samuel  S.,  Elizabeth,  Susan  and  Adam. 
Mr.  Freeze  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
has  always  followed  farming  as  a  business. 
He  received  a  common  school  education  and 
was  married,  in  1849.  to  Lena  Everly  .  she  was 
born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  America  with 
her  parents  in  1841,  they  settled  in  Crawford 
Co.,  where  her  parents  lived  and  died  From 
this  union  there  were  four  children — John  J., 
Caroline  E.,  Eliza.  William  A.    Mr.  Freeze 
began  business  for  himself  a  poor  man,  and  by 
hard  work  and  proper  economy  has  accumu- 
lated quite  a  fortune,  and  now  owns  about  f(W 
acres  of  well-improved  land  in  this  county.  His 
children  are  now  all  married,  and  doing  busi- 
ness for  themselves.    He  and  family  w*  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHN  J.  FREEZE,  farmer;  P.O.  Gabon; 
was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  in  1848.  and  is  the 
son  of  Samuel  and  Magdalena  Freeze.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
mother  of  Germany,  she  came  to  America,  and 
to  Crawford  Co.,  when  young,  and  the  father 
came  to  the  county  about  the  year  1825  and 
has  lived  here  ever  since.  He  has  a  family  ol 
five  children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being 
the  oldest  He  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  has 
always  followed  farming  as  a  business.  He 
received  a  common-school  education.  He  has 
been  married  twice ;  his  first  marriage  was  in 
1869,  to  Hannah  C.  Snider,  who  was  born  in  the 
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county,  her  parents  were  natives  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  came  to  Crawford  Co.  at  a  very  early 
day.  From  this  union  there  is  one  child—  Charles 

A.  The  mother  of  this  child  died  in  1875.  Mr 
Freeze  lived  a  widower  until  1877,  when  he  was 
again  married  ;  Hub  time  the  lady  of  his  choice 
was  Margaret  Trumpler.  who  was  l»orn  in  Rich 
land  Co..  where  her  parent*  came  at  a  very 
early  day.  From  his  gecond  marriage,  there  is 
also  one  child  -.Albert  L  Mr  Freeze  has  al- 
ways followed  farming  and  stock -growing  as  a 
business,  owns  a  fine  farm  of  HO  acres  of  land, 
and  is  in  good  circumstances. 

MICHAEL  HERSIINER.   fanner;   P.  O 
(lalion;  was  Wn  in  York  Co.,  Penn.  in  lSlf>, 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Hershner.  who 
were  also  nntives  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1826, 
they  came  to  Crawford   Co,  and  settled  in 
what  is  now   JefTerson   Township,  one  mile 
south  of  where  Mr.  Hershner  now  lives,  where 
the  father  entered  a  half-section  of  land,  all  of 
which  they  cleared  and  Improved,    His  father 
died  alxnit  the  year  1  8"i0,  and  his  mother  in 
1853.    In  the  father's  family  there  were  nine 
children.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  with  his  parents, 
and  received  a  common-school  education.  He 
was  marri.il  in  18:5.">,  to  Catharine  Horn  :  she 
was  also  l>orn  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  to 
Crawford  Co.  in  1S3."».  the  year  she  was  mar- 
ried.   From  this  union,  there  were  nine  chil- 
dren -Henry.  Elizal>eth.  Ellen.  Adam.  John. 
Jeremiah,  Slary.  William  O.  and  Lydia  V. 
When  Mr.  Hershner  began  business  for  himself, 
he  had  some  assistance  from  his  father,  but 
has  made  most  of  his  present  possessions  by  his 
own  endeavors;  in  is.'ty,  he  and  his  brother 
purchased  a  saw  mill  at  Middletown.  which 
they  worked  for  five  vears,  and  with  that  ex- 
ception Mr.  Hershner  has  followed  farming 
and  stock  growing  for  a  business.    He  had  one 
son  in  the  late  war.  Adam,  enlisted  in  18»»2. 
and  served  three  years,  and  when  his  time  was 
out  enlisted  again  and  served  nearly  a  year 
longer ;  first  enlisted  in  Co.  K.  t»4th  O.  V.  I. 
He  took  part  in  a  number  of  engagements,  and 
was  wounded  at  Murfreesboro. 

B.  HECKERT,  Treasurer  of  Lecsvi lie  Stone 
Co..  Leesville  ;  was  I  Kirn  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn.. 
in  1812  :  son  of  Casper  and  Elizabeth  Heckert 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  county,  and 
where  the  father  died  in  1820.  Mr.  Hec  kert 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  with  his  | 


mother  ;  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  was  married,  in  1838,  to  Mary  Rinehart, 
who  was  also  l*>rn  in  Pennsylvania.    From  this 
union    there   were  eleven   children—  Casj>er. 
Elizabeth.  Catharine.  John,  Jacob,  Frank.  Mar- 
garet, Moses.  Maty  J..  Fannie  A.  and  Albert 
Five  of  these  children  are  now  dead.    In  1852, 
Mr.  Heckert  left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
came  to  Crawford  Co..  settling  in  Jefferson 
Township,   and  in  1S.VJ  came   to  Leesville, 
where  he  purchased  a  tlouring-mill.  which  he 
ran  for  a  numl»er  of  years,  then  sold  it.  and  in 
I8»I2  went  into  the  mercantile   business  in 
Leesville.  where  he  sold  goods  until  1878.  He 
now  is  one  of  a  company  that  own  and  work 
the  Leesville  stone  quarries,  and  is  treasurer 
and  business  manager  of  the  same.  These 
quarries  furnish  a  superior  quality  of  building 
stone,  and  are  extensively  worked.    Mr.  Heck- 
ert had  two  sons  in  the  late  war—John  ami 
Frank— the  latter  serving  nearly  three  years, 
and  the  former  about  eight  months.  Frank 
took  part  in  a  numlaTof  engagements  ;  was  at 
Vicksburg,  Nashville,  and  a  numlier  of  others, 
taking  part  in  eighteen  battles  in  all.  Mr. 
Heckert  and  family  are  members  of  the  tier- 
man  Reformed  Church. 

FREDERICK  KILE,  farmer  .  P.O.  Gabon. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  l>om  in  Craw- 
ford Co.  in  1849  ;  the  son  of  Tobias  and  Cath- 
arine Kile,  who  were  l>orn  in  Germany.  The 
father  came  to  America  about  the  year  1833, 
and  the  mother  a  few  years  lator.    They  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Crawfonl  Co.  ;  they 
settled  in  Whetstone  Township,  where  they  yet 
live,  having  entered  the  land  they  live  on.  and 
done  all  the  clearing  and  made  all  the  improve- 
ments on  this  land.    In  the  father's  family  there 
are  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
Frederick  Kile  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  has  always  followed  farming  for  a  business. 
He  received  a  good  common-school  education, 
and  was  married  in  1872  to  Caroline  Freeze, 
who  was  l>orn  in  the  county,  and  whose  parents 
came  to  the  county  about  1825.    From  this 
union  there  were  four  children,  one  now  dead. 
Samuel  F.— Catharine  M..  Harry  F.  and  Will- 
iam.   Mr.  Kile  liegan  business  for  himself  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources,  and  has  been 
quite  successful,  and  is  now  in  pretty  good  cir- 
cumstances.   He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  LOBER.  ministerand  farmer; 
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P.  0.  North  Robinson  ;  was  bora  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  Germany,  in  1835,  the  son  of  Michael  and 
Eve  I^ober,  who  were  born  in  the  same  place, 
and  came  to  America  in  1856.    They  settled  in 
Wood  County,  where  the  father  yet  lives.  The 
mother  died  "in  1877.    Christian  Lobcr  came  to 
America  two  years  previous  to  his  parents  ;  he 
also  settled  in  Wood  County,  where  he  resided 
until  1863,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Crawford 
County,    He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  is 
a  man  of  fine  culture  and  education.    He  is  a 
minister  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  aud 
has  two  charges  in   Crawford   County,  the 
Windfall  Church,  iu  Jefferson  Township,  and 
the  German  settlement  church,  in  Vernon 
Township,  both  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition  under  his  ministration.     Mr.  Lober 
came  to  the  farm  that  he  now  resides  on,  in 
1873.    He  owns  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  and  is 
a  successful  farmer  as  well  as  a  successful  min- 
ister.   He  began  business  for  himself  when  he 
came  to  America,  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities, and  by  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  strict  honesty  and  integrity,  has  been 
prospered  in  all  his  undertakings.    Mr.  Lober 
has  been  married  twice.  His  first  marriage  was 
to  Barbara  Maurer ;  she  also  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  America  the  same  year  her 
husband  did,  but  was  married  in  America. 
They  were  married  in  1857,  and  had  one  son, 
Henry.    The  mother  of  this  child  died  in  1864. 
Mr.  Lober  remained  a  widower  until  1866, 
when  he  was  again  married.     This  time  the 
lady  of  his  choice  was  Mary  B.  Beach,  who  was 
born  in  Crawford  County.  "  Her  parents  were 
natives  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  and 
came  to  America,  aud  to  Crawford  County  at 
an  early  day.    This  union  was  not  blessed  with 
children. 

ELIAS  McCLURK,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Gidion  ; 
was  born  in  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  in  1828.  and 
is  a  son  of  John  J.  and  Esther  McClure.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
father,  of  Washington  Co..  Md.  The  father 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  married 
and  where  he  resided  until  about  1828,  when 
they  came  to  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  and  iu  about 
1829,  came  to  Crawford  Co.  The  father  en- 
tered land  in  what  was  then  Jackson  Township, 
now  Jefferson,  which  he  cleared  aud  improved, 
and  where  he  resided  for  about  sixteen  years, 
when  he  purchased  a  piece  of  land  near  Lecs- 
ville,  in  the  same  township,  where  he  died  in 


1847.    The  mother  is  yet  living.    When  the 
father  first  came  to  the  county,  he  had  only 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  land  that  he  eu- 
tered.  and  by  hard  work  and  proper  economy 
he  accumulated  quite  a  fortune  ;  he  was  a  sash- 
maker  by  trade,  and  worked  at  this  business 
in  connection  with  his  farming.     He  was  a 
man  of  a  good  education  and  held  the  office  of 
Township  Clerk  for  a  great  many  years,  lie 
had  a  family  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom 
arc  now  dead.    Elias  McClure  was  raised  on 
his  father's  farm,  had  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mon-school education.     He  was  married  in 
1852,  to  Elizabeth  Rynold,  who  was  horn  in 
Washington  Co.,  Md.,  and  came  to  Richbud 
Co.,  Ohio,  with  her  parents  in  a  very  early  day 
aud  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage,  from 
this  union  there  were  eight  children  three  oi 
whom  arc  now  dead.    They  were  Mary  h., 
Melissa  J..  Horace  G.,  Benjamin  K.,  Elmer  A., 
Milton  M.,  Delia  M,  and  one  died  in  infancy 
Mr.  McClure  began  business,  like  his  lather,  on 
his  own  responsibilities,  aud  made  most  tuai 
he  now  has  by  his  own  hard  work.   After  a 
few  years,  however,  he  received  a  ''"^  mom.) 
from  his  father  s  estate,  but  he  had  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune  laid  before  he  received  any 
assistance.     He  now  has  108  acres  of  we  - 
improved  land,  and  has  always  lollowed  farm- 
ing and  stock-growing  for  a  business. 

WILLIAM  McKEAN,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Lees- 
ville  ;  was  born  iu  Crawford  Co.  in  1841  ;  son  or 
Dr.  John  McKean,  who  came  from  Columbian* 
Co.  to  Crawford  in  about  1835,  and  settled  ai 
Leesville,  where  he  practiced  medicine  tor  a 
great  many  years.  The  father  now  lives  in 
Crestline,  where  he  is  also  yet  practicing  mca- 
ieiue.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his 
youth  aud  earlv  manhood  with  his  parents,  an 

ition.    He  i» 
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has  the  advantage  of  a  good  education 
of  a  ramily  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom ,  are 
I  now  dead/  He  was  married  in  1863 >\\  ihm»  » 
1  Smith ;  she  was  born  in  Perry  Co., 
i  1841,  and   came  to  Crawford  Co.  WrtBM 
parent*  in  about  1858     Her  parents .  settled 
near   Leesville,  where  they  lived  and  uioa 
From  this  union,  there  are  three  cwldrcn 
Beulah  B.,  Harry  L.  and  Bertram  b.  «f 
mother  of  these 'children  died  in  1-ebruary, 
1880.    Mr.  McKean  has  always  followed  fann- 
ing and  stock-growing  for  a  business.    He  am 
family  arc  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church. 
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WILLI \ SI  PRICK,  farmer;  P.  O  North 
Robinson  ;  was  horn  in  Belmont  Co.  Ohio,  in 
1828  ;  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Price  Hi* 
father  was  a  native  of  Belmont  Co..  hii<1  bis 
mother  of  Chester  Co  IVnn  The  hitter  came 
10  Belmont  Co  with  her  parent*  when  quite 
young  Our  subjects  grandfather  Pnee  enme 
from  Wale*  and  settled  in  Belmont  Co.  where 
he  H|n-nt  his  day*  and  where  hi*  father  lived 
until  1871,  when  he  went  to  (iuernscv  Co. 
where  he  now  lives  In  the  fathers  family 
there  were  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  now 
dead  Mr  price  was  raisisl  on  his  fathers 
farm,  and  received  a  common -school  clmn 
tion.  He  has  always  followed  farming  and 
stock  raising  for  a  business.  He  was  married 
in  1851.  to  Margaret  Brokaw.  who  was  ls>rn  in 
Harrison  Co.  Ohio;  they  had  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  five  of  whom  are  dead—  Man 
L,  fieorge  V..  Sarah  J..  John.  J  oseph  L..  Mar- 
tha A.  and  Rels-cca  K  .:  four  died  in  infancy 
In  1S5!».  Mr.  Price  left  the  place  of  his  nativity 
for  that  of  Morrow  Co..  where  he  resided  until 
18*12.  when  he  came  to  Crawford  Co.  and  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  S7  acres,  when-  he  now  lives 
He  and  his  wife  are  memls-rs  of  the  I'nited 
Brethren  Church. 

J.  P.  ROBINSON,  farmer  and  trader;  P 
0.  North  Robinson  was  born  in  Washington 
Co..  IVnn..  Jan.  I.  Is.'H.  and  is  the  son  of  Will 
iam  and  Sarah  Bol>inson.  who  wen'  also  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Crawford 
Co.  in  or  about  18J0.  They  settled  in  what  is 
now  Jctrerson  Township,  and  piirchaaed  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  woods,  which  they  cleared  and 
improved.  The  village  of  North  Robinson  de- 
rived its  name  from  this  family  The  father 
died  about  the  year  1*54.  and  mother  yet 
lives  at  Crestline.  In  the  father  s  family  there 
were  nine  children    James.  John.  Samuel.  J. 

William,  Archibald,  David.  Mary  J.  and 
Deborah.  Mr.  Robinson  was  raise- 1  on  lus 
lather's  farm,  in  Crawford  Co..  and  had  the  ad 
vantages  of  a  common-school  education.  His 
principal  business  has  lieen  farming,  although 
he  ha*  at  times  turned  his  attention  in  other 
directions.  He  at  one  time  sold  dry  good*  and 
groceries  in  North  Robinson  for  about  one 
year.  and.  since  ab.ut  1S77.  until  within  the 
last  few  months,  has  been  engaged  in  the  gram 
trade  in  the  same  place, 
about  1S5S.  to  Mary  A 
in  Crawford  Co.    Her  parents 


Dixon,  who  was  born 
were  natives  ol 


Indiana  Co.,  Penn  .  ami  came  to  Crawford  Co- 
at a  very  «-arlv  dav.  This  union  never  was 
bh-HMtl  with  any  children  Mr.  Robinson  l*> 
gan  business  for  himself  without  the  aid  of 
any  one.  and.  by  perseverance  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  he  has  gained  quite  a  fortune 
Although  he  has  met  with  misfortunes  that  are 
common  to  men  in  business,  and  lost  some 
money,  he  did  not  sit  down  and  repine,  but 
kept  hravelv  on.  without  a  murmur,  to  repair 
his  fortunes,  and  has  been  successful  in  doing 
so  He  is  a  man  that  is  universally  respected, 
and  also  a  man  of  rare  business  abilities. 

MA  J.  JAMKS  ROBINSON,  farmer:  P  O 
Gabon  ;  was  Ix.rn  in  Washington  Co..  IVnn..  in 
1*17    His  father  removed  to  Crawford  Co  in 
1**1.  locating  at  North  Robinson.    James  and 
his  cousin  walked  all  the  way  from  their  ok 
home   driving  the  cows     He  remained  and 
made  his  home  at  his  fathers  farm,  until  he 
was  "I!  vears  of  age     He  was  elected  Town 
Clerk"  of  Jackson  Township  in  183!)  and  IS40. 
and  in  1845  he  was  elected   Recorder  ol  the 
„,u„tV    and  held  this  oltiee  two  consecutive 
„.rms  of  three  years  each     He  then  went  to 
farming,  and  continued  in  that  pursuit  lor  three 
years  during  which  he  served  as  Justice  ol  the 
IVace  for  Jackson  Township      In   1M>,,  he 
was  again  elected   Reorder  and  served  one 
term     In  IStJT.  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  his  district,  and  re-elected  in  1*<0. 
|n  |S74  he  wan  elected  Justice  ol  the  Peace  in 
lonVrson  Township,  and  served  two  terms,  lie 
was  marrhsl.  in  IMS.  to  Mi-  ****  »■  *™ \^ 
of  Stark  Co..  Ohio.    They  have  three  children 
living    Virginia.  James  C  and  Irene  M  Mr. 
Robinson  is  residing  at  present  upon  his  farm 
two  miles  northwest  of  liahon.  on  the  edge  of 
j.-nersoi.  Township.   He  is  known  tar  and  near 
,s  •  Major Robinson,  having  received  this  title 
while  serving  in  the  Ohio  State  Militia,  ihe 
mwi  <»f  the  State  from  1  s:i«  to  1859.  required 
."  cry  able  bodied  man  irom  18  to  45  to  belong 
to  the  •'Militia."    Mr.  Robinson  served  in  all 
ranks,  from  private  to  Major    when    he  re- 
*i.rIMsl  to  accept  the  otlicc  of  Captain  ol  Light 
Infantrv      The   -Major     is  a   genial,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  of  the  old  school  ;  although 
passing  into  the  •  sere  and  yellow  leaf.'  his 
years  sit  lightly  upon  him  and  he  bids  fuir  to 
outlive  some  of  his  younger  friends.   All  honor 
to  the  men.  who.  after  serving  years  of  public 
trust,  bequeath  to  posterity  a  stainless  name. 
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WILLIAM  SHKRER,  farmer;   P.  O.  Gal- 
ion  ;  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.  in  1843,  the  son 
of  Adam  and  Nancy  Shcrer,  who  came  to  Craw- 
ford Co.  about  the  year  1842,  the  father  bciug 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  settled  in  Whet- 
stone Township,"  and  purchased  a  farm,  most 
of  which  he  cleared  and  improved.    When  the 
father  came  to  the  county,  he  began  business 
for  himself  a  poor  man,  and  by  perseverance 
and  steady  application  to  his  business  he  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  fortune,  and  has  been  able 
to  give  each  of  his  children  a  good  start  in  the 
world.     William  Shcrer  was   raised  on  his 
father  s  farm,  and  has  always  followed  farming 
as  a  business.    lie  received  a  common-school 
education.    In  1862,  he  enlisted  and  served 
three  vears  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  he  was  in  Co. 
K,  Wist  Ohio  V.  I.;  was  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga  and  a  number  of  others.  He 
was  married,  in  1866,  to  Sarah  J.  Beltz,  who 
was  born  in  Crawford  Co.  Her  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Crawford  Co. 
at  a  very  early  day.  From  this  union  there  were 
five  children— Francis  M..  Wilbert  J..  Alonzo 
P.,  William  M.  anil  Nancy  B.     Mr.  Sherer  has 
a  farm  of  100  acres  three  and  one-half  miles 
northwest  of  Gabon,  and  his  business  is  farm 
tag  and  stock-growing.     He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Republican. 

OLIVER  SMITH,  farmer  .  P.  O.  North  Rob- 
inson ;  was  bom  in  Crawford  Co..  in  1846,  and 
is  a  son  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  of  German 
descent,  his  parents  coming  to  America  about 
179").  and  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
lived  and  died,  and  where  Joseph  lived  until 
about  1 840,  when  he  came  to  Crawford  Co.  In 
his  family  there  were  five  children — Leonard, 
Gilbert.  Mary  E.,  Matilda  and  Oliver,  all  of 
whom  live  in  the  county  yet    Oliver  is  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  he  yet  resides  on 
the  farm  that  his  father  purchased  when  he 
came  to  the  county,  and  which  was  cleared  and 
improved  by  the  family.    In  1869,  Oliver  was 
married  to  Eliza  Van  Voorhis,  daughter  of  W. 
R.  Van  Voorhis.  whose  biography  appears  in 
this  work,  aud  who  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  county.     From  this  union  there  are 
seven  children — Florence  V.,  Frank,  Le  Roy, 
Jessie  M.,  Orvil  A.,  Harry,  and  the  youngest  is 
yet  unnamed.    Mr.  Smith  has  always  followed 
farming  and  stock-growing  for  a  business 
WILLIAM  STALKY,  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Gabon  ; 


was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  Aug.  5^1803, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Stacy, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Pennsylvania  They 
came  to  Crawford  Co.  in  1826.  and  settled  in 
Wrhetstone  Township,  where  they  lived  tor  a 
number  of  vears,  aud  then  went  to  Michigan 
where  they  died.    The  father  died  in  1840,  and 
the  mother  in  1859.   William  Staley  was  raised 
on  his  father's  farm,  receiving  a  common -8011001 
education,  and  was  married,  in  1830,  to  fcltza- 
lwth  Whitmore,  who  was  bom  in  Northumber- 
land Co..  Penn..  and  came  to  Crawford  Co.  with 
her  parent*  in  1828.    Her  parents  are  now  both 
dead  her  father  dying  in  1861.  and  her  mother 
in  1871).    From  this  marriage  there  were  eig  u 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  dead— Cath- 
arine A.,  Margaret  J.,  Elizabeth  E..  Araauda  V, 
John  R.  Mary  B.,  William  R.  and  Eliza  M.  In 
1861,  William  R.  and  Eliza  died,  and,  in  IbiU, 
Elizabeth  E.  died.    Mr.  Staley  began  business 
for  himself,  entirely  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  has  made  all  he  now  has  by  his  own  baru 
work  and  economy.    He  helped  his  lather  to 
clear  up  two  farms,  and  has  cleared  one  lor 
himself,  and  so  has  done  his  share  toward  clear- 
ing in  the  county.    He  now  owns  80  acres  ol 
well-improved  land,  and  has  always  made  farm- 
ing and  stock-growing  his  business.    His  w>  e 
is  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 

HKNRY  S.  SHELDON,  farmer;  P.  0.  . Lees- 
ville;  was  bom  in  Essex  Co..  N.  Y.,  m  !««, 
son  of  Daniel  and  Phoebe  (Green)  Sheldon.    1  lie 
latter  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  the  former  111 
the  SUite  of  New  York,  where  they  lived  and 
died.    M  r.  Sheldon's  parents  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  he  lived  with  his  Grandfather 
Sheldon  until  13  years  of  age.  and.  lrom  that 
time  until  he  was  19  years  of  age,  he  was  on 
the  wafcr.    In  1826.  he  came  to  Crawford  to., 
and  has  lived  in  the  county  ever  since.    Df  was 
married,  on  March  12,  1835,  to  Nancy  Ridgciv 
who  was  born  in  Wayne  Co..  Ohio,  in  1813.  and 
came  to  Crawford  Co.  at  a  very  early  day. 
Prom  this  union  there  were  ten  children  -Ma- 
tilda, Rachel.  Mary  A..  Sarah  J.,  Andrew  -J., 
Rebecca,  Annas  W..  William  H.,  Henry  ami 
Nancy.    Mr.  Sheldon  began  business  lor  him- 
self a  poor  man.  and  has  been  somewhat  fortu- 
nate in  business.    He  is  a  cooper  by  trade,  a 
business  he  followed  for  a  great  many  years. 

HENRY  THOMAN.  farmer,  P  O.  Lees- 
ville;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1842  ;  sou  ot 
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Conrad  and  Magdalena  Tboman.  The  mother 
died  in  Germany.  Mr.  Thoman  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  rather  in  1846  and  settled  in  Craw- 
fort!  Co.,  where  the  father  died  in  186-1.  He 
lived  with  his  father  until  he  wax  1U  years 
of  age,  and,  since  that  time,  has  done  for  him- 
self. He  received  a  common-school  education. 
In  1862,  he  enlisted  for  three  years  in  the  I'niou 
army,  ami  was  out  ahout  nine  months,  when  he 
was  taken  sick  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service.  He  came  home,  and  in  a  few  inouths 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  re-enlist  in  Co.  L, 
luth  O.  V.  C,  and  served"  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  taking  part  in  several  engagements— At- 
lanta.  Jonesboro.  and  a  number  of  others.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  came  home  and  worked 
as  a  farm  lal>orer  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  married,  in  1870.  to  Lydia  C.  Freeze,  who 
was  born  in  the  county.  From  this  union,  there 
are  four  children  —  William.  Ira,  Pearly  and 
Fannie.  Mr.  Thoman  U-gan  business  for  him 
self  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and.  by 
hard  work  and  economy,  he  has  gained  a  com- 
petency. His  health  was  seriously  impaired 
while  serving  his  adopted  country.  He  and 
his  wife  are  mem  tiers  of  the  IJ.  B.  Church. 

W.  It.  VAN  V<  H  Hill  IS.  fanner  ;  P.  O.  North 
Robinson.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Dutches  Co..  N.  Y..  May  25,  1802.  the 
sou  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Myers)  Van  Voorhis, 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  county  in  New 
York.    Mr.  Van   Voorhis  came  to  Crawford 
County  with  his  parents  in  1 82 1 .    They  left  New 
York  for  Washington  Co..  Penn.,  where  they 
resided  until  they  came  to  Crawford  County. 
They  settled  in  Whetstone  Township,  where  the 
parents  died.    The  fattier  died  in  1856,  and 
the  mother  in  1850.    When  they  came  to  the 
county  it  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
and  the  land  they  entered  at  that  time  had  to 
be  cleared  before  they  could  raise  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  of  "course  they  saw  many 
hard  times,  and  endured  many  privations,  be- 
fore thev  got  their  land  under  cultivation.  Mr. 
Van  Voorhis  was  19  years  of  age  wheu  he  came 
to  the  county,  and  he  has  noted  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  county  since 
he  first  knew  it.    He  has  been  married  twice. 
His  first  marriage  was  in  1824.  to  Hannah 
Jones,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
came  to  Crawford  County  with  her  parent*  in 
1821.    From  this  marriage  there  were  Jf ™° 
children,  two  of  whom  are  now  dead.  Hiram 


I  N.,  Daniel,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Rebecca  J.,  Cath 
arine,  and  one  died  in  infancy.    The  mother  of 
these  children  died  in  1841.    Aliout  the  year 
1836,  Mr.  Van  Voorhis  went  to  Michigan,  where 
he  resided  until  1841,  when  he  returned  to 
Crawford  County,  and  remained  until  1860, 
when  he  again  left,  this  time  going  to  Wood 
Co..  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  1877.  and  re- 
turned to  Crawford  County  again.    He  yet 
lives  here,  and  expects  to  spend  the  balance  of 
his  days  here.    In  1842,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Almeda  (Johnston)  Warden,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Warden,  who  died  in  1840  ;  he  was  a 
native  of  Harrison  Co..  Ohio,  as  also  was  she. 
They  came  to  Crawford  County  in  1821,  having 
two  children — Nathan  C.  and   Benjamin  F. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  Mr.  Van  Voorhis  by 
bis  last  marriage,  two  of  whom  are  dead — 
Amanda,  James  M..  Mary,  Eliza,  Geo.  S.,  Mar- 
tha, Isaac  M..  John  R.,  Alice  anil  Albert.  Mr. 
Van  Voorhis  tiegan  business  for  himself  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  one,  and  made  all  he  has  by 
hanl  work  and  economy.    He  had  one  sou, 
John  M.,  and  his  two  step-sous.  Nathan  C.  and 
Benjamin  F.  (Warden),  in  the  late  war,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  return  home.    Mr.  Van  Voorhis 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Disciples'  Church. 

CALEP  WEAVER,  farmer;   P.O.  North 
Robinson;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1839,  and 
is  a  son  of  John  aud  Elizabeth  Weaver,  also 
l)orn  in  Germany,  who,  emigrating  to  America 
in  1845.  aud  coming  direct  to  Crawford  Co.. 
settled  in  Jefferson  Township,  where  they  lived 
until  1849,  and  then  went  to  Vernon  Township, 
where  they  died.    The  father  died  in  1858,  aud 
the  mother  in  1871.    The  father  was  married 
twice,  and  there  were  six  children  by  his  first 
marriage  and  the  same  number  by  his  last. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest  of  the 
second  set  of  children.    When  the  parents 
came  to  America,  they  were  very  poor.  but.  by 
hanl  work  and  proper  economy,  they  accumu- 
lated something  of  a  fortune.    Calep  Weaver 
was  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  and  has  always 
followed  fanning  for  a  business.    He  did  not 
have  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
an  education  wheu  he  was  young  that  are  now 
afforded,  and  his  education  is  consequently 
very  limited.    He  liegan  business  for  himself 
entirely  ujion  his  own  resources,  and,  by  close 
attention  to  business,  has  made  quite  a  fortune. 
He  was  married,  in  I860,  to  Margaret  Dclp; 
she  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.    Her  parents 
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were  natives  of  Germany,  and  were  early  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  From  this  marriage, 
there  were  five  children,  one  now  dead — Will- 
iam F.,  John  H..  Samuel  E.,  Kmeline  and  Louis 
H.  Mr.  Weaver  went  to  Defiance  Co.  in  1861, 
where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  80  acres  of  land 
in  the  woods,  which  he  cleared  and  improved, 
and,  in  1870,  he  sold  this  and  returned  to 
Crawford  Co.  anil  purchased  the  farm  that  he 
now  resides  upon,  consisting  of  100  acres,  in 
Jefferson  Township,  most  of  which  he  has 
cleared,  and  has  put  all  the  improvements  on 
it  He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

JOHN  WEBER,  farmer  ,  P.  O.  Crestline  ; 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1832,  and  is  the  son 


er  died  in  Germany  about  the  year  1835.  The 
subject  of  t  his  sketch  spent  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  on  his  father  s  farm,  and  received  a 
common-school  education.  He  was  married, 
in  1858,  to  Elizabeth  Delp.  who  was  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm  that  Mr.  Weber  now  owns 
and  resides  upon.  From  this  union  there  arc 
two  children— George  and  Andrew.  He  began 
business  for  himself  a  poor  man,  and  is  now  m 
good  circumstances.  When  he  first  began  bus- 
iness for  himself,  he  worked  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  in  this  way  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a 
threshing  machine,  and.  for  a  number  of  years, 
followed^  threshing  for  a  business,  and,  in  18;)9, 
purchased  the  farm  of  79  acres  that  he  now 
lives  upon,  and  has  since  followed  farming  and 


of  John  Weber.  Mr.' Weber  came  to  America  I  stock-growing  for  a  business.  He  and  lamily 
with  his  father  in  1845.  and  settled  in  Crawford  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ro- 
Co„  where  his  father  died,  in  1850.    His  moth-  I  litically.  he  is  a  Democrat. 
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JOHN  BURGBACHER.  fanner  ;  P.  O.  Chat- 
field.    Esquire  Burgbacher,  one  of  the  stanch 
and  reliable  men  of  Chatfield.  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  town  of  Boll,  County 
of  Subs.  June  23,  1824  ;  son  of  Johannes  and 
Rosina  (Bippus)  Burgbacher.    He  emigrated 
with  his  parents,  in  1835,  to  this  State,  locating 
in  this  township,  and  purchasing  80  acres  in 
Sec.  7.  of  Trueman  Wilkinson,  he  being  the 
second  owner  ;  0  acres  of  this  land  was  all  that 
was  eleared.    John  was  thus  early  in  life  in- 
ured to  hard  lalx>r.  and  subject  to  many  of  the 
privations  incident  to  a  pioneer  settlement  His 
father  dying  Jan.  27, 1842,  the  care  of  the  farm 
devolved  upon  John,  who  was  at  this  time  18 
years  of  age,  which  post  of  responsibility  he 
held  until  he  was  25  years  of  age.    On  July 
3,  1849,  he  was  joined  by  wedlock  to  Susanna 
M.  Koenig.  who  was  born  Dec.  1,  1829,  in  Zell. 
Rhine  Bavaria,  and  whose  parents  were  William 
and  Mary  L.  (Fey)  Koenig,  who  were  liorn 
Oct.  21,  1797.  and  Jan.  4,  1795,  respectively. 
They  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1833.  Mr. 
Koenig  was  one  of  the  first  coopers  in  this  part 
of  the  country.    Since  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Burgbacher,  he  has  remained  continuously  on 
the  homestead  ;  he  began  first  by  buying  out 
the  heirs'  interest,  until  he  became  the  legal 


possessor  of  the  entire  farm.    Ten  children 
have  been  born  to  him.  six  of  whom  are  living, 
viz.:    Marv  L..  now  Mrs.  William  Hold,  or 
Lima,  Allen  Co.;  John  W.,  in  Defiance  Co.;  Kose, 
now  Mrs.  Jacob  Breigle,  of  this  township; 
William  H.,  married  Kllcn  Goler,  daughter  of 
(Jeorgc  and  Mary  Strahlc,  of  Defiance  Co.;  and 
Klizabeth,  at  home.    The  farm  of  Mr.  B.  con- 
tains 170  acres  of  land  ;  he  has  acquired  the 
same  with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  spouse. 
During  his  life,  he  has  been  a  true  Democrat, 
having  served  two  terms  as  County  Commis- 
sioner, as  Justice  of  the  Peace  over  twenty, 
and  as  School  Director  twenty-four  years.  Ho 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church.    Johannes  Burgbacher,  above 
mentioned,  died  in  his  08th  year,  and  his  wife, 
Dee.  14,  1850,  aged  04. 

AARON  CARRICK,  farmer;  P  0.  Caro- 
thers  ;  was  born  June  27.  1836,  in  Huron  Co.. 
Ohio,  being  the  third  child  of  Joseph  and  bred- 
erica  (Hurklerhodis)  Carrick,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was  born 


on  July  10,  1808.  and  she 


on 


apt.  8,  1809.  in 


Bedford  Co.  They  were  married  April  0,  1829, 
in  Stork,  and  moved  afterward  to  Columbiana 
Co.  To  them  were  born  William.  Laura  A., 
Aaron  and  Sarah.    William  is  in  Seneca,  Rock- 
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away  Township.  an<l  Sarah  is  now  Mnt.  Jesse  and  settled  on  the  land  now  owned  hy  our  sub- 

hnghsh.  of  Carotheni.  Seneca  Co.    The  Car  jeet.  who  was  the  flRh  child  of  a  family  of 

nek  family  came  to  thin  township  in  ISP!,  twelve,  nine  of  whom  lived  to  maturity."  In 

locating  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Aaron.  I  s32,  his  father  was  elected  Justice  of  the 

purchasing  105  acres;  luit  a  small  |x>'rtion  was  Peace.  Iwiug  the  first  disjwnscr  of  justice  in  the 

that  time,    Aaron's  father  was  a  j  Township,  and  was.  for  several  years  afterward. 


cleared  at 

carpenter  by  occupation.  I 
this  township  applied  him 
died  Nov    12.  |s77 


it  after  coming  to 
L'lf  to  farming  He 
a  worthy  and  respected 
citizen.    Aaron  s  early  boyhood  was  spent  in 
attending  school  and  at  work  on  the  farm.  In 
August.  lSi>2,  when  the  war  cloud  was  hanging 
over  our  Republic,  and  deluging  our  land  with 
the  crimson  tide,  and  stalwart  men  were  n.s-ded 
to  combat  the  traitors  advance.  Aaron  was 
ready  to  respond  to  the  Nations  call,  and 
donned  the  blue  and  for  three  years  he  was 
found  at  the  front  and  did  his  duty  until  the 
termination  of  the  war     During  this  time  he 
was  a  participant  in  some  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary conflicts  of  the  war.     His  regiment  was  the 
ITM  Ohio  V  I„  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac    He  was  once  taken    prisoner  by 
Moschy,  but  escaped  him  and  rejoined  his  com- 
mand.   V\xm  his  return  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
he  came  home  and  resumed  fanning,  and  in 
1 8*>8,  was  married  to  Lucy  Ann  Ficke.  who 
was  born  in   Venice  Township.  Seneca  Co., 
daughter  of  Peter  Ficke.     Of  three  children 
born  them,  but  one  survives.  Jacob  A.  He  has 
105  acre*  of  land 

J  H  DAVIDSON,  farmer;  P  O  Chattield  ; 
first  saw  the  light  of  (lay,  May  28,  1835.  on  the 
northwest    quarter  of  See.  20.  in  Chattield 
Township.    His  parents  were  Richard  and  Re- 
becca (Hill)  Davidson,  he  was  born  Way  28, 
l"!t!t,  in  Virgina.    His  fattier  was  George  David- 
son, who  was  a  first  cousin  to  Colonel  Crawford, 
of  Broken  Sword  fame.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution  when  IK  years  of  age.     The  laud 
■poo  which  his  son"  Richard  was  Iwrn,  was 
that  which  he  obtained  through  the  Govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  his  services  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  which  title  was  never  per- 
fected, ami  he  failed  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
justed, and  it  finally  fell  into  other  hands,  where 
it  has  remained  to  this  day.  though  justly 
should  lie  in  the  Davidson  family.    The  elder 
Davidson  emigrated  to  this  Suite  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  settled  in 
Knox  County.  l>eing  one  among  the  first  set- 
tlers, and  remained  here  until  his  death, 
ard.  his  son.  removed  to  this  county  ' 


in 


1830, 


prominent  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
township.    John  H.  was  1 J  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died  .  he  then  remained  with  his 
mother,  and  assisted  in  her  maintenance.  Re- 
moved to  Marion  County  in  1*57.  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  teacher,  remaining  here  until 
1H»2;  he  then  returned  to  the  homestead,  where 
he  has  since  lived.      He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Ann  M.  Hopple,  in  Septemlier, 
ISG5;  she  died  two  years  later.    March,  1871, 
was  married  to  Laura  J.  Williams,  born  in  Lib- 
erty Township  in  1818,  she  is  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Shofstall)  Williams,  who 
were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of  German  de- 
scent.    Three  children— Nellie  May,  Florence 
M.  and  Walter  Kdwartl — are  the  younger  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Davidson  family.    Is  Demo- 
cratic in  polities,  and  has  served  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  several  terms  ;  a  teacher  for  twelve 
terms  in  all.  and  has  ever  licen  one  among  the 
prominent,  enterprising  and  public-spirited  men 
of  his  township.     Is  a  representative  of  one  Of 
the  prominent  church  societies,  and  is  an  up- 
right Christian  gentleman. 

JOHN   GRKKN,  farmer;    P.  0.  Sulphur 
Springs;  was  ltorn  Sept.  15.  1844,  in  Liberty 
Township,  Crawford  Co.;  eldest  son  of  Jacob 
Green,  who  was  born  in  Wurtemberg  March  13, 
ISIS,  who  was  a  son  of  FranU  Gottlieb  Green, 
who  was  born  Dec.  11.  1775.  and  emigrated  to 
this  State  in  1832  and  settled  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship.   Jacob  Green  was  married  to  Magdalena 
C.  Treltz.  who  was  born  July  15,  1823,  in  Wur- 
temberg. daughter  of  Michael  and  Rachel  (Rou) 
Treftz.  who  came  over  in  the  same  vessel  with 
the  Green  family.    Mrs.  Green  came  to  this 
county  with  her  "parents,  who  entered  4tl  acres 
in  Chatfield  Township.    When  her  father  went 
to  enter  the  laud,  he  left  his  family  in  a  barn  at 
Bloomingville.  there  being  no  other  accommo- 
dations.   Mrs.  Green  and  her  sister  walked 
from  that  point  to  Sandusky,  to  hire  out.  which 
they  did,  receiving  18  cents  per  week.  She 
afterward  worked  in  Columbus,  walking  the  en- 
tire distance  several  times,  through  the  forests, 
and  carrying  her  clothing  and  food,  and  stop- 
ping at  the  farmhouses  over  night  when  she 
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could,  and  at  the  taverns,  paying  b  cents  for  a 
bed.    Jotm  was  raised  to  farming.    There  were 
eleven  children  in  the  family,  ten  of  whom  are 
living.    At  the  age  of  25,  he  was  married  to 
Barbara  Pitts,  born  Aug.  25,  1816,  in  ChatBekl 
Township,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Bock)  Pitts,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylva-  | 
nia.    After  John's  marriage,  he  engaged  in 
forming  on  his  own  behalf,  aud  has  now  104 
acres  of  land.    Of  six  children  born,  four  are 
living— Clara  E..  Anna  M.,  Oscar  L.  and  Ida  I 
A    Jacob  Green  died  in  June,  1875.    He  has 
a  brother,  John,  who  has  been  serving  in  the 
regular  army  since  the  Mexican  war,  now  in 
the  West,  in  the  cavalry  sen  ice  ;  is  a  General, 
and  a  valiant  officer,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  In- 
dians. 

JOHN  HASES,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Carothers  ; 
is  a  son  of  Daniel  Haines,  whose  wife  was  Su- 
sanna Bordner.  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
the  "  Keystone  State,"  near  Reading,  and  emi- 
grated to  Stark  Co.  about  the  time  of  the  In- 
dian war,  locating  in  Pike  Township,  where 
John  was  born,  on  Jan.  5,  1819.    His  father 
entered  40  acres  of  land,  but  died  soon  after. 
The  family  being  poor,  John's  minority  was 
spent  iu  acquiring  means  to  maintain  them,  al- 
ways turning  over  his  earnings  to  his  mother. 
Soon  after  he  became  of  age,  he  went  to  Huron 
Co.,  where  he  worked  out  by  the  year  for  ten 
successive  twelve-months.     Returning  then  to 
Crawford  Co..  he  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Par- 
melia  Shade,  who  was  born  in  September,  1829, 
in  Stark  Co..  Ohio,  daughter  of  Samuel  Shade. 
Having  some  money,  he  and  his  brother  Chris 
purchased  80  acres"  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Chattield   Township,   which  they  held  in 
partnership  for  about  six  years.    He  then  sold 
out  to  his  brother,  and  purchased  74  A  acres  of 
his  grandfather  and  Uncle  George  Bordner,  on  I 
Sec.  5,  and  has  since  added  to  it  until  he  now 
has  120  acres,  all  of  which  he  has  acquired  by 
hard  toil  and  prudent  management,  his  farm 
ranking  among  the  best  of  its  size.    It  is  well 
tilled,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  proclaims 
the  thrifty  enterprise  of  its  owner,  whose  re- 
solve was,  in  early  life,  that,  should  Provideuce 
grant  him  health,  he  would  industriously  apply 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  home  and 
a  reasonable  competence,  which  resolve  he  has 
now  realized.    Of  seven  children  born  to  him. 
five  are  living — Rufus,  of  this  township  ;  Ellen, 
now  Mrs.  Isaiah  Keller,  of  Bucyrus  ;  Samuel, 


Daniel  and  Ida,  at  home.  There  were  twehe 
children  of  his  father's  family,  he  being  the 
sixth  His  school  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited indeed.  He  is  among  the  few  in  the  town- 
ship who  cast  their  vote  for  Republican  princi- 
ples. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church. 

FREDERICK  HIPP,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Uatr 
Held.    Among  the  prominent  citizens  in  WU 
township  is  the  above-named  gentleman  whose 
long  association  with  this  locality,  his  steilmg 
I  qualities  and  recognized  merits  have justly 
'  placed  him  in  high  esteem  in  the  commumtj, 
in  which  he  has  been  a  resident  since  Uflfe 
Was  born  Dec.  9,  1822,  in  Bessmgheim  W  or- 
temberg.  Germany;  son  of  Christian  F.  and 
Sabina  (Beckbissinger)  Hipp   to  wtanwjw 
born  six  children,  our  subject  being  the ^second 
In  1R33,  he  emigrated  to  this  State  wiUi  his 
parents,  who  located  in  Chatlield  Township,  and 
engaged  in  farming.    After  attaining  ^ 
iority,  he  went  to  Bucyrus,  where  he  learned 
the  wagon-makers  trade,  which  be ing  cobj 
1  pleted,  he  set  up  in  business  at  Richville,  anu 
continued  steadily  at  the  same  for  over  a  score 
of  years,  when  he  engaged  in  the  mereftnU  f 
business  at  this  place  for  five  years,  smcc whk* 
time  he  has  been  engaged  as .a  tiller  ot  the  sort 
and  has  been  successful  in  his  cttorts.    Vr  hen 
he  began  for  himself  he  had  nothing;  when  he 
went  to  keeping  house  he  made  the  P^J^ 
of  his  own  furniture,  humble  and  plain i  of W 
kind,  vet  their  wants  were  few,  and  their ^ 
desires  were  to  secure  a  home  and  .sufficiency 
for  their  declining  years.    ProvMenW  "a 
crowned  their  efforts  with  success,  they  aa\m 
now  200  acres  of  excellent  land  and  town _  prop- 
erty.    His  amiable  wife  was  Catharine  Kunn, 
born  December,  1825.  iu  Wurteuiberg,  in toe 
«  Faderland."    She  was  a  daughter  ot  Andrew 
and  Eve  Kunzi.  Fifteen  children  have  crownca 
the  union  of  Mr.  Hipp  and  wife.    01  the  num- 
ber now  living  arc-Jacob,  in  S»eneca  vb., 
Louisa.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Robison,  of  Bucyrus  ;  Hen- 
rv.  at  home  ,  Mary  Ann,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Marklej  , 
John,  Charles,  Savina.  Sarah,  Frederick  and 
Emma.    Democratic  in  sentiment,  he  has  iot 
|  several  years  past  been  one  of  the  wheel  Iioi>lh 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  filled  several 
offices  of  trust  in  his  township,  as  Postmaster 
and  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  eighteen  years,  he 
and  Esquire  Burgbacher  l>eing  the  present  dis- 
pensers of  Justice  in  the  township.    Mr.  Hipp 
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is  a  lilH'ral  patron  of  the  public  journal*,  and  is 
a  friend  and  supporter  of  all  enterprises  in 
which  the  public  weal  is  concerned. 

CHRISTOPHER  HANKS,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  ;  P.  < )   New  Washington  ;  is  among  the 
promineut  fanners  and  sell' -made  men  of  this 
township,  beginning  in  life  a  |>oor  boy.  His 
father  dying,  he  was  thus  early  in  life  left  with- 
out a  paternal  friend  to  counsel  and  advise,  and 
was  thrown  out  U|hmi  the  cold  worl<l  to  battle 
with  its  tempests  and  storms  without  a  shilling 
in  his  |MM-ket.     His  only  capital  was  a  good 
constitution  and  willing  hands,  which  he  brought 
into  requisition,  and  to  these  he  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  condition  of  things  about  him  as 
seen  today.    He  was  horn  in  Stark  Co..  Ohio, 
March  4,  1819,  to  Daniel  ami  Susanna  Hanes. 
who  had  twelve  children.    Christopher  worked 
out  by  the  month  to  get  his  start,  working  six 
years" for  Stephen  Russell.    His  school  advan- 
tages were  of  an  exceedingly  limited  character 
Free  schools  were  not  then  in  vogue.  Having 
saved  some  money,  he.  in  company  with  his 
brother  John,  purchased  so  ,UTes  in  this  town 
ship  which  they  held  in  common  a  few  years, 
ami,  then  buying  John's  interest,  he  has  since 
added  to  it  at  different  times,  until  he  now  has 
■boot  400  acres,  ujion  which  are  eight  orchards. 
His  farm  ranks  among  the  Is  st  in  the  township, 
and  is  highly  productive,  he  raising  as  much 
grain  to  the"  acre  as  any  of  the  surrounding 
farmers.    Stock-raising  is  given  especial  atten- 
tion, and  his  entire  efforts  in  a  business  way 
seem  to  have  been,   in   the   past,  crowned 
with  marked  success.     His  wife  was  Julia  A. 
Smith,  who  was  Iwrn  in  1822,  in  Virginia,  of 
well-to-do  parents,  who.  moving  West.  ha-ated 
in  this  township  and  bequeathed  to  their  de- 
scendants a  liberal  patrimony     Kight  children 
have  crowned  the  union  of  Mr.  Hanes  to  Julia, 
his  wife— George  (the  eldest,  resides  at  home). 
Samantha  (Mrs.  John  .Martin).  Elizabeth  A., 
Frank.  Susanna  (Mrs.  William  IV  Roche)  and 
Matilda  are  those  now  living.     In  IK.u.  ue 
built  a  spacious  brick  farmhouse.  32x.>-.  wittt  a 
lar-re  observatory,  and  cellar  under  the  entire 
building,  making  the  finest  farm  residence  in 
the  township.  _.   ...  ,  . 

DAVID  KALB,  farmer:  P.  <>  (  hatfield, 
was  »H,m  on  the  homestead,  situated  a  short 
distance  southwest  of  Kichvillc  where  he  first 
beheld  the  light  of  day  May  21,  184-1.  H  s 
father,  William,  was  born  in  August,  1800.  in 


Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  was  married  to 
the  mother  of  David  in  the  year  1K28,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Savina  Hancr>  born  in  April, 
1803.    In  1833.  they  emigrated  to  this  State 
in  company  with  Ksquire  Hipp  and  father, 
making  his  first  settlement  in   Holmes  Co., 
where  he  Iwught  80  acres  in  the  woods,  where 
he  built  a  rude  cabin  and  lived  about  two 
years  and  a  half.    In  1830,  during  the  month 
of  February,  he  came  to  Chatfield  Township 
and  bought  110  acres  in  Sec.  19,  and  but  3 
acres  were  cleared.    For  the  110  acres  he  paid 
$400.    Their  outfit  lor  keeping  house  was  not 
elaborate  or  expensive  ;  sat  on  benches  and 
ate  their  frugal  fare,  at  night  resting  their  tired 
limbs  on  rude  bedstead*  of  their  own  construc- 
tion.    Thev  planted   their  corn  among  the 
stum|»s.  and  harvested  the  same  with  a  butcher 
knife  yet  they  labored  on  and  awaited  the 
grow  th  and  development  of  the  country,  and 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  they  were  surrounded 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  a  sure 
Competence  for  their  dec-lining  years.  David 
remained  with  his  parents  until  March  12,  1S09, 
when  he  was  married  to  Catharine  Brigle,  born 
in   this  township  Sept.      1843.  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Sheffer)  Brigle  ;  since 
has  resided  on  the  homestead.    Das  six  chil- 
dren- Kosella  M..  Kmnia  M.,  Lucy  E..  Clara 
O.  William  H.  and  John  A.    Has  340  acres. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church.    Of  the  four  children— sisters 
and  brothers-  all  of  them  are  residents  of  the 
county. 

(J  E(  >R<  J  E  LE(  )N  H  A  RT.  farmer,  N ew  >V  ash- 
iugton.  Is  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  in 
the  township.  He  was  l>orn  March  3,  1810,  in 
Msace.  near  the  river  Rhine.  He  was  a  son  of 
George  Leonhart.  who  was  bora  in  177G,  and 
died  ?n  1832.  The  year  following,  our  subject 
embarked  for  the  I'nited  States  to  better  his 
condition,  although  tolerably  well-to-do  in  Ger- 
many, yet,  having  heard  such  favorable  ac- 
counts'of  America— of  the  cheap  homes  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  labor — he  severed 
his  relations  with  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and 
set  sail  for  the  u  land  of  promise.'"  He  came 
first  to  Stark  Co..  bringing  with  him  $800, 
which  he  invested  in  land  ;  this  he  improved  to 
some  extent,  and  sold  it  at  $200  advance  and 
then  moved  to  this  county,  locating  in  Chat- 
field  Township,  in  1837.  with  $1,000  in  cash. 
He  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  and  has  aug- 
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mented  the  first  purchase  at  different  times  un- 
til he  now  has  nearly  800  acres  of  land.  Hav- 
ing always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  he  has 
worked  hard,  been  very  economical,  managed 
well,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  farm- 
ers in  the  township.  Immediately  prior  to 
his  embarking  for  America,  he  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Margaret  Seeapcs,  who  was  born 
December.  1814.  To  this  couple  have  been 
born  six  children,  who  are  John  ;  Kate.  Mrs. 
Hammer  ;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Adam  Itcechart ; 
George,  in  Kansas  ;  Adam,  at  home  Aside 
from  bis  land  possessions  in  this  township,  he 
has  four  sections  of  land  in  Texas,  purchased 
in  1879.  Although  he  has  already  reached  his 
three  score  and  ten  years,  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  still  riper  years,  to  extend  his  bound- 
aries and  increase  his  store  by  laudable  ami 
legitimate  means. 

M.  J.  U'TZ,  merchant,  Chatfield  ;  is  among 
the  rising  young  merchants  of  Crawford  Co., 
and  was  raised  to  farming  pursuits.  He  was 
born  Aug.  29,  1854,  in  this  township;  son  of 
Michael  and  Savina  (Kalb)  Lute,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  this  State, 
locating  in  this  township,  many  years  ago.  and 
have  been,  since  their  arrival,  closely  identified 
with  its  interests.  At  the  age  of  i8.  Michael 
J.  left  the  farm  and  engaged  at  the  carjicntor's 
trade,  which  he  followed  for  about  five  years. 
On  Feb.  6,  1 879.  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Richville.  with  Mr.  Morhoff,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Morhoff  &  Lutz.  and  they  are 
doing  a  thriving  and  prospering  trade,  it  having 
doubled  since  their  commencement.  They  keep 
a  general  stock,  consisting  of  dry  Roods,  gro- 
ceries, boots  and  shoes,  qucensware.  and  such 
articles  as  are  required  among  the  farmers,  and 
at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  On  Sept.  1»>,  1R80. 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Christina  Zeller 
who  was  born  July  «,  1850.  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Bardon)  Zeller  In 
1879,  he  was  elected  Township  Treasurer  He 
and  wife  are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

DANIEL  LUTZ.  farmer  ;  P.  O.  Sulphur 
Springs  ;  was  born  on  the  farm  he  now  owns 
in  December.  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Gottlieb  and 
Eva  Kihler.  He  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  1707 
at  Oberamts.  Backnang  ;  she  was  born  July  11 
1808.  He  died  April  28.  1868  ;  she  died  Oct' 
17,  1850.  To  them  were  born  twelve  children 
five  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  Daniel  being 


the  sixth.  In  1832,  Gottleib  emigrated  to  this 
State,  stopping  first  at  New  Lisbon,  and.  the 
year  following,  came  to  Chatfield,  where  he  lo- 
cated, entering  40  acres  of  land  in  the  "  green 
woods,"  and  building  a  rude  log  cabin.  He 
lived  several  years  the  life  of  a  pioneer,  the 
wolves  and  bears  being  their  companions  and 
neighbors,  making  the  night  hideous  with  their 
howls,  and  the  sheep- pens  and  sties  almost  ten- 
antlcss  by  their  nightly  depredations.  One 
viewing  the  well-kept  and  farmer  like  premises 
of  Daniel  Lutz  in  1880.  one  would  scarcely 
imagine  how  great  the  contrast  when  his  father 
first  settled  here  and  the  preseut  time.  Now, 
the  forest  and  rude  cabin  arc  things  of  the 
past,  being  supplanted  by  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive fields,  the  premises  being  adorned  by 
exccllent  and  well-designed  farm  buildings. 
Daniel  stayed  with  his  paternal  ancestor  until 
20  years  of  age.  then,  learning  the  carpenter's 
trade,  he  followed  the  same  until  he  was  27 
years  of  age.  On  Oct  5,  1863,  he  was  united 
to  wedlock  to  Elizabeth  Ulmer,  who  was  born 
July  28. 1837.  in  Liberty  Township,  daughter  of 
Daniel  rimer,  who  was  born  in  Wurtemberg ; 
to  them  were  born  twelve  children,  eleven  of 
whom  are  living.  Mr.  Lutz  has  128  acres  of 
choice  land,  and  is  an  excellent  and  successful 
farmer.  Two  children — David  and  Katie- 
compose  the  family.  Mrs.  Lute's  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Barbara  Brosey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lute  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  are  true  representatives  of  the 
better  class  of  farmers. 

J.  D.  LOYEH.  farmer;  P.  O.  Chatfield; 
was  born  Oct  19,  1843,  in  Liberty  Township. 
Crawford  Co..  Ohio  ;  son  of  Michael  and  Cath- 
arine Crouse.  who  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg. 
Germany,  bis  birth  l>earing  record  1805  ;  his 
wife,  one  year  later.  In  1837,  they  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Western 
wilds,  and  amid  the  pioneers  of  the  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  Alter  reaching  America, 
they  wended  their  way  toward  the  setting  sun, 
making  their  stand"  in  the  Buckeye  State, 
where  they  purchased  90  acres  in  Liberty 
Township.  Crawford  Co.  Here  the  family  were 
raised,  which  numbered,  in  all.  twelve  children, 
but  six  now  living,  J.  D.  being  the  ninth  in  or- 
der, who  lived  with  his  parents  until  21  years 
of  age.  after  which  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  eight  successive 
years,  during  this  time  making  his  father's 
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house  his  home.  In  1871.  In-  came  to  Chat- 
field  and  purchased  an  interest  in  a  steam  saw- 
mill, whieh  he  jret  holds.  Dee.  10.  1874.  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Catharine  Lutz,  who 
was  horn  in  this  county.  Oct  1(1.  1856,  to 
Michael  and  Savins  (Kail.)  Lutz  Two  cbil 
dren  have  crowned  this  union,  who  are  Clara 
M.  and  William  F.  Farming  and  milling  is 
the  business  in  which  Ik-  is  now  engaged.  Has 
acres  of  land,  and  has  recently  erected  a 
commodious  house,  completed  in"  I87!».  and. 
•luring  the  present  year,  a  large  barn,  of  mod- 
ern  style  of  architecture.  In  1874,  he  was 
elected  Township  Clerk,  and  is  yet  serving  in 
that  capacity,  with  satisfaction  to  the  |>eople. 

MATTHIAS  LOYKB,  farmer;  P.  O  Chat 
field,  is  the  tenth  child  of  Michael  and  Catha- 
rine Loyer.  and  was  born  Feb.  24,  1840,  in  Lib- 
erty Township  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
rais<«d  his  ls>ys  to  agricultural  pursuit*.  Mat- 
thias living  with  his  parents  until  he  arrived  at 
maturity.  He  subsequently  learned  the  tan- 
ner's trade  at  Bichville,  under  Gottlieb  Kibler. 
whom  he  served  four  years.  In  1871.  he  and 
his  brother.  J.  1).  Loyer.  purchased  the  steam 
saw  mill  at  Bichville.  and  are  prepared  to  do 
custom  sawing  to  order,  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  On  May  2,  1872.  he  was  married  to 
Savina  Lutz.  who  was  l>oro  in  this  township, 
Sept  5.  1853.  the  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Catharine  Lutz.  Has  three  children— Michael 
K  .  Ida  M.  and  Mary  L.  His  father  died  in 
1874  and  his  mother  in  1877.  All  of  the 
family  yet  liv  ing,  reside  in  this  county,  with  one 
exception,  a  sister  who  lives  in  I'auldiug  Co. 
He  has  40  acres  of  land,  and  other  valuable 


P.  O.  Cliat- 


propertv. 

BENJAMIN  MARTIN,  fanner; 
field  ;  is  a  native  of  Lancaster  Co. 
born  March  9,  181  0.  and  was  the  eldest  sou  of 
David  and  Barbara  Martin,  who  were,  likewise, 
natives  of  the  same  locality.    David  Martin 
was  a  Mennonite  preacher,  and  raised  his  boys 
to  agricultural  pursuits.    Benjamin's  early  boy- 
hood was  s|jeut  in  attending  school,  anil  assist- 
ing in  the  many  duties  that  pertain  to  farm 
life.    At  the  aire  of  20,  he  was  wedded  to  Mary 
Weaver,  who  was  born  Dec.  10,  1824.  in  Cum- 
berland Co..  Penn.,  and  at  an  early  age,  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Vork  Co..  Penn.,  where  she 
grew  to  womanhood.    Thev  died  when  she  was 
nine  yeais  of  age.    Oct  27,  1842,  was  the  date 
upon'  which  was  celebrated  their  association  as 


man  and  wife.    The  first  year  after  his  marriage, 
he  rented  land,  then  purchase*  1  land  of  his 
lather  and  erected  farm   buildings  thereon, 
which  he  occupied  for  nine  years.    In  the  spring 
of  1853,  he  moved  to  this  county,  locating  on 
100  acres  which  he  had  purchased  the  fall  pre- 
vious, of  Charles  I  Jibson,  in  Chatiicld  Township, 
he  Iteing  the  first  owner,  having  received  his 
title  from  ■•  Cncle  Sam."    There  were  but  sboot 
45  acres  cleared  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
After  the  second  year  he  built  a  stable,  and  the 
fifth  year  erected  a  better  house  than  the  former. 
Often  children  l»orn  to  him.  seven  are  living — 
Henry  C,  in  Montgomery  Co..  Kan. ;  Barbara 
O..  now  Mrs  John  Mahou,  of  Cranberry  Town- 
ship; John  S  .  Samuel.  .James  M.,  Mary  K.  and 
Peter  J.    His  farm  consists  of  143  acres,  and 
is  well   improved,  beiug   a   pleasant  home, 
■domed  with  evergreens,  and  the  house  and 
yard  with  flowers  and  plants,  of  which  Mrs. 
Martin  is  a  lover.    He  and  wife  are  meml>ers 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.    They  have  adopted 
his  brother's  child.  Marietta ;  she  resides  with 
them.    Though  the  township  is  largely  Demo- 
cratic, yet  he  is  loyal  to  the  Republican  party. 

<;KoR<;K  SHAFFER,  farmer;  P.O.  New 
Washington;  was  born  Dec.  15,  1815.  in  Al- 
sace. Neabronn,  Chrwirller,  and  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Catharine  (Zeider)  Shatfer,  who  were 
born  in  April,  1780,  aud  January,  1787,  re- 
spectively. John  Shatfer,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  whieh  vocation 
he  taught  his  son.  but,  it  being  distasteful  to 
him  as  an  occupation,  he  never  followed  it. 
Having  entertained  favorable  impressions  of 
America,  he  resolved  he  would  cast  his  lot 
with  it,  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  " Faderland,"  "and  set  sail  for  the  land 


Penn..  was  across  the  sea,  to  better  his  fortune,  and  a 
farmer  to  be."  Upon  his  arrival,  he  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  Buckeye  State.  Beaching 
Stark  Co.,  he  remained  within  its  borders  two 
3*ears,  during  which  time  he  worked  by  the 
day  and  month,  and  then  came  to  this  county 
in  1835,  having  *50  in  money.  He  entered  40 
acres  the  year  previous  to  his  coming,  in  Chat- 
field  Township.  Sec.  3,  in  the  southeast  quarter. 
The  land  was  covered  with  dense  timber,  which 
he  began  in  a  small  way  to  clear  up.  So, 
building  a  rude  cabin,  he  and  his  wife  began 
life  in  earnest  They  were  married  in  Stark 
Co.  July  15,  1833.  Her  name  was  Anna 
Zocbst,  and  she  was  born  in  1809,  at  the  same 
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place  as  himself.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Liever)  Zoebst.  who  emigrated 
to  this  country.  The  log-cabin  above  men- 
tioned was  for  many  years  the  best  house  in 
the  neighlwrhood.  The  first  year,  he  had  three 
acres  cleared,  which  he  sowed  in  wheat.  The 
wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  were  his  most 
plentiful  neighbors  and  frequent  visitors. 
Money  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and  very  hard 
to  obtain.  Their  wants  were  few,  but.  when 
money  became  a  dirt  nrcrntity.  he  would  go  off 
many  miles  and  obtain  work  on  the  canal  and 
other  public  works  to  obtain  the  "  needful." 
Their  furniture  was  plain  and  home-made. 
Their  frugal  meals  were  relished  heartily, 
though  eaten  off  rude  tables  of  his  own  con- 


struction, while  sitting  on  the  soft  side  of  slab 
stools.  Yet  they  were  happy  aud  murmured 
not,  but  hoped  for  tetter  days,  when  they 
should  be  able  to  afford  better.  The  children 
born  to  him  are  George,  now  of  Henry  Co.; 
Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Donneuwirth  ;  John,  now 
in  Indiana  ;  Jacob,  in  Cranberry ;  Adam,  on 
the  home  farm  ;  Catharine,  now  Mrs.  Shaver, 
aud  Anna,  now  Mrs.  Riehart,  of  New  Wash- 
ington. His  wife  died  in  March.  1877.  His 
farm  consists  of  1 50  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  one  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  township, 
stanch  and  reliable  in  every  particular.  He 
has  l)cen  a  member  of  the  church  founded  by 
Martin  Luther  since  he  was  15  years  of  age, 
aud  is  an  exemplary  and  consistent  Christian. 
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A.  ANDREWS,  farmer;  P.  0.  Melmore; 
was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  15, 
1808.  His  father,  James  Andrews,  was  a  na- 
tive of  that  county,  and  was  there  married  to 
Margaret  Clendenin.  whose  father  and  two 
biothers  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Their  ancestors  fled  from  Scotland  during  the 
persecutions,  and  after  residing  for  a  short  time 
in  Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  James  Andrews 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  pleasant 
circumstances  at  that  time.  but.  meeting  with 
financial  reverses,  he  came  West  to  better  his 
waning  fortunes.  In  1817,  he  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  six  years,  and  then 
came  to  Seneca  County,  and  resided  there  un- 
til 1832.  when  he  located  in  this  county,  where 
he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life.  "He  died 
in  1840.  and  his  wife  in  18(»3.  They  had  eight 
children,  but  our  subject  and  John,  his  twin 
brothers,  who  were  the  oldest,  are  the  onlv  ones 
now  living.  Mr.  A.  was  early  inured  to"  hard- 
ships, and  his  struggles  at  that  time  have  no 
doubt,  been  the  forerunner  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  labors.  In  1829,  he  returned 
to  his  native  county,  in  the  Keystone  State,  and 
worked  for  his  uncle  until  the  spring  of  1831 
receiving  $115  for  his  services.  He  then  re' 
turned  to  this  State,  walking  all  the  wav  from 
btcubenville,  and  with  the  $100  bought  80 
acres  of  State  land,  on  which  his  father's'ramilv 
moved  the  following  spring.    Mr.  A.  and  i 


younger  brother  developed  this  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  few  years  later  bought  another 
piece  of  the  same  size,  to  which  the  family 
moved  at  Arthur's  marriage,  which  was  cele- 
brated Feb.  22,  1838.  His  helpmeet  was  born 
in  York  Co..  Penn.,  in  1817,  and  accompauicd 
her  widowed  mother  and  brother  to  this  State 
a  few  years  previous  to  her  marriage,  her 
maiden  name  being  Ann  E.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  much  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  this  part  of  the  county,  and  spent  consider- 
able time,  in  assisting  the  settlers  in  finding 
the  location  of  their  claims.  He  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  jiossesscs  a  line  property,  the 
result  of  his  own  labor  and  industry.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  have  long  been  Ialwrers  tn  the 
Master's  vineyard,  being  among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  township, 
and.  when  it  was  abandoned,  were  transfei  red 
to  the  Melmore  Society.  They  have  no  off- 
spring, but  they  have  befriended  orphans  and 
homeless  children,  and  reared  them  to  lives  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  anil  their  hospitality  is 
seldom  surpassed.  Mr.  Andrews  has  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  held  other  township 
offices.  He  was  a  Whig  in  early  life,  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  He  is  now  a  Re- 
publican. 

REUBEN  CAPP,  farmer;  P.  0.  Poplar; 
was  born  Oct,  18,  1835.  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn. 
His  father,  Andrew  Capp,  was  a  native  of  the 
Keystone  State,  and  for  many  years  taught 
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school.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Stakerer. 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  emitted  to  [Uinois 
and  engaged  in  funning.     He  died  in  1878, 
and  his  companion  survival  hira.  Reuben 
left  home  in  185<>,  and  came  directly  to  this 
State,  where  he  ha*  since  lived.   For  four  years 
he  worked  as  a  farm  hand  in  this  and  Seneca 
counties.     He  then   learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  which  he  followed  for  twelve  years,  and 
such  was  bis  success  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  saved  the  sum  of  *4.5"0.  He 
then  relinquished  the  trade,  Unght  himself  a 
farm  of  10(1  acres  of  land  in  Seneca  Co..  and 
has  since  been  a  farmer.    He  has  heeu  uni- 
formly successful,  and  is  a  thrifty  and  well-to- 
do  farmer.    He  moved  to  this  township  in  the 
spring  of  1S7S.  although  he  slill  owns  his  farm 
m  Seneca  Co.    He  was  married  Dec.  !'.».  1S."»8, 
to  Sarah  T.  Kunsman.    She  was  ls>ni  Oct.  3. 
lHIW,  in  Lehigh  Co..  Penn..  and  is  the  onlv 
child  born  to  William   and  Lydia  (Young) 
Kunsman.  both  of  whom  were  reared  in  that 
county,  although  the  father  was  l>orn  in  Berks 
Co.    In  the  spring  of  1*51.  |„.  removed  to  this 
county  and  secured  a  farm  in  Texas  Township, 
on  which  he  lived  until  his  death  on  Jan.  .'II , 
187»».    He  built  the  second  brick  house  in  this 
township.    Mr.  Capp's  union  has  beim  blessed 
with  one  child.  William  A  S.    Mr.  Capp  has 
always  been  u  Republican. 

HENRY  COON,  farmer;   P  O  Poplar;  is 
one  of  the  respected  and  intelligent  c  itizens  of 
this  township,  and  was  l>orn  in  what  is  now 
Wyandot  Co.  May  25.  18.15.     His  paternal 
grandfather.  John  Coon,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany,  and  served  with  credit  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.    He  married  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  and  among  the  children 
born  to  them  was  Adam,  whose  birth  was  re- 
corded  in  lsuM.    When  he  was  7  years  old.  the 
family  removed  to  Ross  Co..  Ohio,  and  from 
there  came  to  what  is  known  as  the  '•  Pickaway 
Plains."     While  here,  the  old  Revolutionary 
hero  again  entered  the  service  of  his  country, 
taking  part  in  the  war  of  1812.    He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  made  many  articles 
for  the  Indians,  among  others  a  tomahawk  and 
pipe  combined,  with  which  they  were  highly 
pleased.    Before  he  was  of  age.  Adam  took 
leave  of  the  old  home  and  came  to  what  is 
now  Wyandot  Co.     His  capital  consisted  ot 
an  ax.  'iron  wedge  and  maul,  made  and  pre- 
sented him  by  his  father,  an.l  constituting  tne 


essential  tools  for  one's  use  in  those  days.  He 
soon  after  bought  80  acres  of  land,  at  75  cents 
per  acre,  but,  Is-ing  unable  to  pay  for  it  all,  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  "save  his  home. 
He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hackerthom,  who 
was  Ixini  in  England  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  in   her   infancy,    being  carried  700 
miles  in  the  arms  of  her  mother  and  an  aunt. 
Her  father.  John  Hackerthom.  held  a  Captain's 
commission  in  the  war  of  1812.    Adam  built 
a  cabin  for  his  fair  bride,  covered  it  with  bark, 
and.  with  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furniture, 
part  of  which  were  of  his  own  make,  they  lived 
happily  for  three-  years,  with  no  floor  but  the 
bare  ground.    They  were  industrious  ami  fru- 
gal, and  redeemed  the  |wrt  of  their  farm  which 
he  had  sold,  as  soon  as  possible.    They  pros- 
pered, as  such  |>cople  ultimately  will,  and  pos- 
sessed a  handsome  pro|>crty  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  lit.  1877.    Henry,  his  son.  has 
always  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  and.  since  April. 
1871.  has  lived  in  this  township,  where  he  has 
one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  to  be  found  in 
the  county.    He  owns,  in  all.  240  acres,  part  of 
which  is  in  Wyandot  Co.    He  was  married, 
Dec.  15.  1S5P,  to  Nancy  J.,  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  E.  (Annoe)  Little.    She  was  l>orn  in 
June.  I H."{7,  in  Wyandot  Co.    Their  union  has 
given  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  living — 
John  W..  James  M.  and  Willard  L.    He  is 
Presiding  Olllcer  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  held  i 
township  offices  until  he  refuse* I  to  serve  longer,  i 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.    He  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  and  I 
voted  first  for  John  C  Fremont 

THOMAS  GRIFFITH,  fanner:  P.O.  Mel- 
more;  was  bom  Dec.  24.  1824,  in  Licking  Co., 
Ohio,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  C.rif-  j 
fith,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Wales.  | 
His  father  served  five  years  in  the  regular 
army,  and.  soon  after  his  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  wife 
and  child.    He  came  direct  to  Ohio  and  settled 
in  Licking  Co.    He  was  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  for  some  time  labored  at  anything 
that  presented  itself.    As  soon  as  he  possessed 
the  means,  he   bought   a   tract  of  land  in 
what  is  now  Hannony  Township,  Morrow  Co., 
and  there  removed  his  family.    The  land  was 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  and.  like  most  for- 
eigners, he  knew  very  little  about  clearing,  the 
most  of  which  was  done  by  his  sons.    He  died 
in  18«»2,  his  companion  having  departed  this 
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life  in  1851.  They  had  five  children— Catha- 
rine, Edward,  David,  Thomas  and  John.  The 
sons  were  all  pedagogues  in  their  early  life. 
David  and  John  were  in  the  late  war.  The 
latter  l>elonged  to  the  cavalry,  and  died  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  commenced  doing 
for  himself  soon  after  he  arrived  at  a  legal  age. 
and  has  always  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  He 
was  married,  in  June.  1850.  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  David  and  Anna  (Morris)  Recs. 
Her  parents  were  early  settlers  of  what  is  now 
Morrow  Co.,  where  she  was  born  in  April, 
1828.  Alter  his  marriage,  he  lived  in  that  sec- 
tion a  few  years,  and  then  went  to  Wood  Co., 
and  resided  there  until  18ti4,  when  he  moved 
to  where  he  now  lives,  owning  a  model  farm  of 
100  acres.  His  happy  union  has  produced  five 
children — Priscilla,  Viola,  Rose,  Wellington 
and  Artie  (deceased).  The  eldest  is  now  the 
wife  of  Albert  Gibson,  and  is  living  in  Kansas. 
She  taught  school  previous  to  her  marriage. 
Viola  is  one  of  the  successful  teachers,  and  has 
lately  returned  from  the  normal  school  at  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist,  and  his  wife  of  the  Presbyterian. 
Church.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  voted  first 
for  Gen.  Taylor. 

JOHN  HUDDLE,  farmer;  P.  0.  Poplar; 
was  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  May  20.  184L 
His  father,  Benjamin  Huddle,  was  lx>rn  in 
Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.,  and.  when  12  years  old, 
came  to  this  State,  and  lived  in  Fairfield  Co. 
He  had  received  only  the  elements  of  a  com- 
mon-school education  when  he  was  required  to 
take  his  place  on  the  farm.  He  was  married 
to  Anna  Seitz.  a  sister  of  the  well-known  and 
gifted  Elder  Seitz,  and  soon  after  moved  to  this 
county,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  now 
land  in  Lykens  Township.  Possessing  but  lit- 
tle means,  he  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  eventu- 
ally came  oil"  victor.  He  sold  this  property 
and  bought  another  farm  of  new  land  in  Sen- 
eca Co.,  which  he  and  sons  also  developed.  Ho 
owned  over  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  be- 
sides a  hotel  at  Bloomvillc,  which  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  willing  bauds  clasp 
those  of  industry  and  frugality.  He  died  Jan. 
28,  1860,  and  was  followed  by  his  wife  Aug 
12,  1863.  Their  union  was  fruitful  of  eighteen 
children,  twelve  of  whom  are  living,  one  beim* 
a  lawyer,  and  another  in  the  real-estate  bus" 
iness  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.    One  daughter  resides  in 


California,  and  another  In  Illinois.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  has  done  for  himself  since  his 
father's  death,  and  has  always  been  a  farmer. 
He  was  married,  May  18,  1865,  to  Anna  D., 
daughter  of  William  C.  and  Mary  (Dean)  Ste- 
vens, of  Mel  more,  Ohio,  where  she  was  boru 
Jan.  3.  1816.  This  union  has  given  five  chil- 
dren— Pliuy  B.,  William  D.,  Perry  J.,  Melvin 
C.  and  Florence.  Mr.  Huddle  moved  to  where 
he  now  lives  in  September,  1866.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  township  offices,  and  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ne 
has  always  been  a  Democrat. 

MARTIN  HOLM  AN,  farmer;  P.O.  Poplar; 
was  born  Nov.  II,  1797,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
:i  mod  of  Martin  and  Catharine  Holman.  His 
father's  parents  were  emigrants  from  Gcrmauy. 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  11  years 
old,  his  father  moved  to  Mason  Co..  Ky.,  and 
one  year  later  to  Clermont  Co..  Ohio,  when1  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  thrown  from 
a  horse  and  killed  when  away  from  home.  The 
mother  was  thereafter  supported  by  her  sous, 
Martin  standing  in  this  relation  for  four  years. 
When  10  years  old,  he  went  to  the  tanner's 
trade  with  his  oldest  brother,  and  followed  it 
until  he  came  to  this  county.  He  was  married. 
March  14,  1826,  to  Rosanua.  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Barbara  (Heshberger)  Foy.  She  was  boru 
in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  12,  1802.  and,  when  3 
years  of  age.  came  to  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  where  her 
'mother  died  and  her  father  was  married  to 
Mury  Van  Gundy.  He  moved  to  this  county 
many  years  later,  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  died.  Martin 
remained  with  his  brother  for  three  years  after 
marriage,  receiving  $8  per  month  for  his  serv- 
ices. From  this  he  saved  as  much  as  possible, 
and  coming  here  bought  80  acres  of  new  land. 
This  was  in  March,  1S20,  and  their  land,  Mug 
all  heavy  forest,  has  required  much  hard  lalwr 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  valuable  and  arable 
condition.  After  a  lifetime  of  toil,  this  old 
couple  are  resting  from  their  labors,  on  the  farm 
that  was  the  scene  of  their  early  struggles. 
Their  union  has  produced  nine  children— Jacob, 
who  married  Sarah  Scott ;  Johu.  married  to 
Hannah  Brown  ;  Mary,  unmarried ;  William, 
married  to  Catharine  Perdew  ;  Sarah  A.,  mar- 
ried David  Pontious,  but  is  now  deceased; 
Leah,  the  wife  of  Asa  D.  Lee  ;  Frances,  wife  of 
William  W.  Dewiel ;  Peter,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Berryville,  and  died  Sept.  10, 
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1HJ4;  mid  Michael,  united  to  Lydia  Dcwiel 
Mr  Holtnan  has  held  different  U>wnship  offices, 
ami  |M»th  hi-  and  wile  arc  mem  tars  of  the  I'  B. 
Church  He  says  he  always  has  taen  a  Demo- 
crat ami  always  will  be,  ami  east  his  first  vote 
for  -Old  Hickory." 

J.  JUMP,  farmer;  IV  O  Poplar;  was  I  torn 
December   (»,   1S14,  in   Greene  Co..  N  V.. 
and  is  a  sou  of  Klijah  and  Charity  (Jones) 
Jump.     His  father  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
,  and  was  a  fanner  by  occupation.    He  came  to 
I  this  county  in  1844, and  lived  here  the  remain- 
der of  his  life    He  died  in  1874.  in  his  80th 
year,  and  his  companion  in  the  spring  of  IS77. 
in  her  87th  year.    Mr.  J.   commenced  do 
ing  for  himself  when  of  age.  and  has  always 
been  a  tiller  of  the  soil.    He  came  to  this  State 
in  the  spring  of  1*4.5.  and  located  in  this  county. 
He  taught  a  tract  of  forest  land,  and  after  hast- 
ily erecting  a  cabin,  went  to  work  with  a  will 
and  determination,  that  resulted  in  his  owning 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  highly  culti- 
vated farms  in  the  township.    The  primitive 
Cabin  of  early  days,  has  Is-en  exchanged  for  the 
present  commodious  and  imposing  structure; 
and  other  improvements  have  been  made  until 
he  now  has  one  of  the  model  homes  of  the  town- 
ship.   He  was  married,  in  Decemtar,  ISMS,  to 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Hannah 
(Banks)  Close.    She  was  tarn  in  York  State  in 
1S17,  and  has  blessed  him  with  nine  children — 
Harriet  A  .  William  II.,  Mary  J.,  Buth  A  .  Seth, 
Virgil.  Kmily  M  .  Clayton  B.  and  Dow  F.  Four 
of  these  are  married,  and  Seth  is  attending  the 
"Ohio  Medical  College     at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jump  has  held  various  township  offices, 
and  has  been  County  Infirmary  Director  for  four 
years.    He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  order,  has 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  cast  his  first 
ballot  for  Martin  VanBuren. 

JACOB  KOONSM AN.  retired  farmer;  P.O. 
I'oplar  ;  is  a  son  of  Michael  and  Sarah  (Strauss) 
Koonsman.  both  of  whom  were   natives  of 
Bucks  Co.,  Penn..  and  it  was  there  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  on  July  27, 
1824    His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  shortly 
after  Jacob's  birth,  the  family  moved  into 
Northampton  Co.    The  father  died  in  1858, 
the  mother  in  1S74,  having  borne  twelve  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Jacob  was  the  seventh.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  but  quit  before 
the  expiration  of  his  time,  and  has  ever  since 
labored  on  a  farm.    He  came  to  this  State  in 


1851.  and  has  ever  since  been  a  resident  of 
this  county.    He  landed  herewith  only  $56  in 
money,  hut  jiossessed  a  large  capital  of  industry 
and  economy,  which,  being  well  directed,  has 
yielded  paying  dividends,  as  the  possession  of 
a  valuable  farm  and  town  property  attests.  He 
has  been  retired  from  active  latar  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  early 
txiils.    He  was  united  in  marriage  Nov.  14. 1801*, 
with  .Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Kdwanl  and  Bachel 
Porter.    She  was  tarn  in  this  county  Nov.  1, 
1832,  and  has  given  him  four  children,  the  two 
eldest  dying  in   infancy.     Those  living  are 
Pearl  W.  and  Clark  P.  *  Mr.  Koonsman  has  re- 
fused all  offices  except  that  of  School  Director, 
in  which  he  has  served  a  number  of  years. 
Both  he  and  wife  are  consistent  members  or  the 
Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church.    He  has  been  a 
Republican  siuce  the  party  was  organized,  but 
was  a  Democrat  iu  early  life. 

LEW  IS  LKM  KBT.  retired  farmer  :  P.  O.  Mel- 
more  ;  was  tarn  in  Loudoun  Co.,  Viu.  Aug.  5, 
1802.    His  father,  Joshua  Lcmcrt.  was  tarn  in 
that  Suite,  his  parents  being  emigrants  from 
Germany,  and  when  only  8  years  old.  his  father 
died.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  but 
never  worked  at  the  trade  after  his  apprentice- 
ship expired.    He  was  married  to  Mary  Wright, 
and,  in  1808.  moved  his  family  to  this  State 
and  settled  in  Coshocton  Co.    He  was  in  burn 
hie  circumstances,  but  with  the  help  he  received 
from  his  sous  cleared  up  a  farm.    He  was  an 
officer  iu  the  war  of  1812,  and  it  is  said  was  the 
strongest  man  in  his  regiment.    He  died  in 
1858,  in  Muskingum  Co.,  his  wife  having  died 
several  years  previous.    Lewis  obtained  only  a 
meager  education  ;  but  by  tact  and  care  now 
possesses  a  fair  business  knowledge.    He  was 
married.  Jan.  2.  1823.  to  Buth.  daughter  of 
William  and  Bachel  Penlew.    She  was  born  in 
Bedford  Co..  Penn.,  April  4,  1802.  and  accompa- 
nied her  parents  to  Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio,  iu 
1816.    In  the  spring  of  182o\  he  taught  80 
acres  of  land  iu  this  township,  and,  after  raising 
his  crop,  came  here,  and  cleared  a  small 4i  patch." 
which  he  put  in  wheat    He  built  a  cabin  and 
moved  here,  where  he  has  since  lived,  ami  car- 
ried on  a  vigorous  warfare  with  the  elements  of 
nature  for  many  years.    His  farm  has  increased 
in  size,  as  well  as  value,  and  yearly  yields  its 
bounties  to  its  grateful  j>ossessor.    His  mar- 
riage has  been  blessed  with  nine  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.    Those  living  are 
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Laban  J. ;  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Davis  ;  Eliza, 
who  was  united  to  Andrew  Gregg ;  Joshua ; 
Mahala,  who  married  William  Gregg,  but  is 
now  deeeaaed,  and  Wilson  C.    All  three  sons 
have  taught  school,  and  Laban  and  Wilson 
attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  from  which  Wilson  graduated.  In 
the  late  war,  Joshua  served  three  years  in  the 
7th  0.  V.  I.,  and  then  raised  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  captain,  for  more  than  one  year, 
or,  till  the  "  close  of  the  war."    Wilson  was  in 
Indiana,  studying  law,  entered  the  7th  Regiment 
of  that  State,  and  held  a  Colonel's  commission. 
Mr.  Lemert  and  wife  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
Christianity,  joining  the  M.  E.  Church  soon  after 
coming  to  this  county,  and  often  had  services 
in  their  house,  before  the  church  was  built.  To 
this  cause,  they  have  contributed  financially  as 
well  as  spiritually,  and  are  now  waiting  for  the 
"  Master's  call."  *  He  has  held  various  township 
offices,  and  was  Land  Appraiser  in  I860.  He 
commenced  business  on  the  "  cash  basis,"  and 
[  has  strictly  adhered  to  this  through  life,  and, 
,  although  he  was  partly  raised  in  a  still-house, 
he  has  used  neither  liquor  nor  tobacco  for  many 
years.    He  is  a  Republican. 

PETER  LONG  WELL,  farmer;  P.  0.  Pop- 
lar ;  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  24. 1810. 
He  came  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1815,  with  his 
father,  and  settled  in  Licking  County,  but  after 
living  a  few  years  there  thev  moved  out  on  the 
frontier,  and"  settled  near  Little  Wvandot  in 
1821.    Mr.  Longwell  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  privations  of  pioneer  life.    He  remained  on 
the  farm  till  his  18th  year,  when  he  went  to 
millwrighting,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1837.    In  183(),  Mr.  Longwell  rebuilt  the  In- 
dian mill  at  Wyandot.    Mr.  longwell  is  a  son 
of  Isaac  and  Phujbc  (Cargall)  Longwell.  In 
March,  1834.  he  married  Miss  Marv  Winslow  ; 
from  this  union  eight  children  were  born- 
Emily,  Charles,  Asbury,  Delancy,  Willis  and 
J ulia  arc  the  names  of  those  still  living.  Mr. 
Longwell  lives  on  his  farm,  and,  though  an  old 
man,  he  seems  several  years  younger  than  he 
is.    He  is  a  member  of  the  \if>tho<lint  i<\  ,  . 
pal  Church,  with  which  he  united  in  1835.  He 
has  taken  the  Advocate  for  41  vears.    Has  been 
a  prominent  man  in  the  church,  is  well  informed 
and  conversant  with  all  subjects.    Mr.  Lone- 
well  married  a  second  time,  Mrs.  Joanna  Wins- 
low,  his  brother-in-law's  widow. 

JACOB  MILLER,  retired  farmer    P  O 

Poplar;  was  born  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct  7, 
1809.  and  is  of  German  descent.    His  grand- 
father, Andrew  Miller,  possessed  a  large  farm, 
and  a  tine  mill  property  in  Germany,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  army,  during  the  war  with 
France,  and  his  two  sons  becoming  subject  to 
the  "draft,"  although  he  had  previously  paid 
the  sum  necessary  to  clear  them,  he  left  every- 
thing, and  with  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, fled  to  America,  and  settled  at  Hagcrstown, 
Maryland.    The  family  all  died  the  same  sea- 
son, except  Jacob,  and  he  soon  after  came  to  Fair- 
field County,  in  this  State,  and  taught  school. 
He  was  there  married  to  Barbara  Burtner,  who 
had  come  there  from  Pennsylvania,  after  reach- 
ing maturity.    In   March*  1830.  the  family 
moved  to  Seneca  County,  where  they  lived  i 
until  their  death.    Jacob,  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  son,  and  his  school 
life  is  embraced  in  two  days'  attendance.  He 
commenced  working  out  when  quite  young,  and 
himself  earned  the  $100  with  which  his  father 
entered  80  acres  of  land  in  Seneca  County. 
He  cleared  this  besides  a  great  deal  for  others. 
He  was  married,  on  Fob.  25,  1831,  to  Ptorbe 
Pennington,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
came  to  Seneca  County  in  1826.    In  January. 
1841),  Mr.  Miller  moved  to  where  he  now  lives, 
and  where  he  and  his  sons  have  cleared  some 
200  acres  of  land.    He  has  from  time  to  time 
added  to  the  original  purchase,  until  he  pos- 
sessed nearly  1,000  acres  ,  but  a  few  years 
since,  he  transferred  most  of  this  to  his  children. 
His  wife  died  April  9, 1875,  having  borne  eight 
children,  four  of  whom   are  living — Nancy. 
Lewis.  George  W.  and  Levi  L.    On  March  2. 
1876,  he  was  united  to  Miss  Nancy  La  Follct 
She  was  bom  June  21,  1838,  in  Hampshire  Co.. 
Va.,  and  came  here  in  1858.    She  has  borne 
him  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  living,  named 
Howard  J.    Both  he  and  wife  are  membore  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church.    He  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  and  voted  first  for  Andrew 
Jackson. 

JOHN  II.  MULFORD,  merchant,  Poplar; 
was  born  Jan.  2,  1845,  in  Richland  Co.,  UBu* 
His  father,  John  Mulford,  was  born  in  New 
!  Jersey  in  1808,  and  was  the  son  of  William 
Mulford,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  John 
learned  the  trade  of  tanner,  and,  coming  to 
Ohio,  worked  awhile  at  Sandusky,  and  from 
there  went  to  Monroeville,  in  Huron  Co.,  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himself.    While  there,  be 
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secured  a  lift  partner  in  the  person  of  Miss 
I/odiisky  Beveretock,  who  was  torn  in  Vermont, 
and  came  to  this  State  while  in  her  youth.  He 
finally  abandoned  his  trade,  ami.  moving  to 
Richland  Co..  engaged  in  farming.     In  1848. 
be  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuit*  in  that 
county,  l»eing  two  years  at  (Janges  and  one  at 
Belleville.    He  then  moved  to  this  county,  ar- 
riving at  Benton,  July  8.  1851.  and  followed  the  I 
same  business  until  1859,  when  he  retired  to 
his  farm.    In  1852.  he  erected  the  storeroom 
in  which  his  son  now  conducts  the  business.  , 
He  died  Dec.  20.  1878.    John  was  reared  to  the 
occupation  of  farming,  which  he  followed  until 
October.  1874,  when  he  went  into  the  mercan- 
tile business  with  James  Outcalt.  ami  on  Jan. 
I!*,  1880,  he  became  the  sole  proprietor,  keeping 
a  stock  of  general  merchandise,  as  well  as  an 
assortment  of  drugs,    t  hi  Feb.  2 1,  1  868.  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Longwell.     She  was  Istrn  Mtirch  13. 
18IH.  and  has  borne  three  children— Holla  !>.. 
Man-  L.  and  Jessie  I).    Both  he  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  M.  K.  Church.    He  is  a  Ik-pub- 
lican. 

CHRISTIAN     MASKKV.    carpenter  and 
fanner  :  P.  O  Poplar  ;  was  born  Aug.  27.  1833. 
in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio.     His  father.  Benjamin 
Maskey,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  old  Key- 
stone State,  and  there  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years, 
and  clothing  himself  most  of  the  time.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  was  married  to 
Nancy  Khinehart.  and  near  1831.  moved  to  Ash- 
land Co.,  ( Hiio.    In  18-19,  he  moved  to  Woostcr. 
assisted  in  building  the  court  hou.*e  at  that 
place,  and  then  came  to  this  county,  where  he 
ever  after  lived     He  bought  a  small  farm  near 
Osceola,  on  which  he  died  in  1867.  in  his  78th 
year.     His  wife  departed  this  life  in  1873. 
Christian  learned  the  trade  with  his  father,  as 
did  also  his  four  brothers,  and  when  of  age 
bought  20  acres  of  land  with  his  careful  sav- 
ings.   He  kept  adding  to  its  size  as  well  as  en- 
hancing its  value,  and  in  April,  1870.  when  he 
sold  and  moved  to  Benton,  he  had  80  acres  of 
land.    He  owns  a  farm  as  well  as  town  proper 
ty,  and  has  virtually  relinquished  the  trade. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emily  Close.  Oct. 
27.  1 857.    She  was  a  daughter  of  Harvey  Close 
who  was  born  in  York  State,  in  1792  ;  served 
in  the  war  of  1812.  and  came  to  this  place  in 
1869.  where  he  lives  with  Mr.  Maskey.  Emily 


was  l>orn  June  27.  1825.  in  Cayuga  Co..  X.  Y., 
and  came  here  a  few  years  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage. She  died  Nov.  6.  1877.  and  Dec.  24. 
1878.  he  was  married  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of 
Jervis  and  Dctorah  .lump.  She  was  born  Dee. 
23.  1845,  and  has  torne  him  one  child.  Clara  E. 
Mr  Maskey  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Is  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  Trustee,  and  has  always  been  a 
Republican. 

J.  F  MELROY.  farmer;  P.  O.  Poplar:  son 
of  Samuel  and  Lucinda  Mclroy.  was  born  Nov. 
30,  1853.  in  Texas  Township.  Crawford  Co., 
<  Miio  ;  was  raised  on  the  farm,  and  follows  that 
business  at  present.  He  received  only  a  lim- 
ited education  as  common  schools  afforded,  but 
is  a  practical  business  man.  He  married  Miss 
Km  ma  Swalley.  Dec.  26.  187S,  and  lives  on  the 
Swallev  Homestead  ;  they  have  one  child.  Miss 
Maud  Melrov. 

RLTINOPAIL.  farmer;  P.  O.  M  el  more  ; 
was  torn  June  15.  1838,  in  this  county,  and  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives.    His  father. 
Podridge  Paul,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
Sept.  19.  1796,  and  was  there  reared  to  the  pur- 
suit of  farming.    Believing  there  was  better 
land  and  a  more  productive  soil  farther  west, 
than  he  had  seen  in  his  own  State,  he  left  the 
old  homestead  when  of  age.  and  started  for  the 
threat  West,  of  which  he  had  so  often  heard.  He 
worked  in  Buffalo  one  year,  and  then  came  to 
what  is  now  Eric  (then  Huron)  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  married  to  Roxana  Whitney.    She  was 
born  Oct.  3.  1799,  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  and 
while  vet  3'oung  her  parents  moved  to  this 
State.  *  After  their  marriage  they  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Brie  Co.,  where  he  labored  at  any 
thing  he  could  get  to  do,  but,  having  bought  a 
quarter-section  of  land  in  this  county,  he  con- 
cluded to  move  to  it.  and  accordingly  arrived 
here  in  May,  1825.    Leaving  his  wife  and  two 
children  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Seneca  Co., 
he  came  on  alone,  and  unaided  built  a  cabin  iu 
the  dense  forest,  which  a  neighbor  helped  him 
to  cover  with  bark.    He  then  moved  his  family 
to  this  primitive  residence,  but,  there  being  no 
door,  they  waited  for  him  to  cut  one,  and  then, 
moving  in  their  household  goods,  built  a  fire  in 
one  corner,  and  the  careful  wife  prepared  a 
supper,  which  the  husband  pronounced  to  be 
the  happiest  meal  of  his  life.    They  had  no 
door,  except  a  blanket,  and  the  wolves  howling 
around  the  cabin  when  night  approached,  made 
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it  loucso.no  indeed,  besides  they  w^  frcu^ntlj 
Visited  by  Indians,  who  wanted  something  to  eat. 
He  cleared  3  acres  that  season,  which  ho  sowed  in 
wheat,  and  built  another  and  more  substantial  | 
house  into  which  they  moved  during  he  win-  , 
ter.     He  cleared  0  acre*  for  corn  the  next 
spring,  and  set  out  an  orchard  of  100  apple 
trees    From  this  time  on  they  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  at  his  death,  in  October,  I860,  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  property.    His  companion  18 
still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  youngest 
sou,  on  the  old  homestead,  which  he  now  owns, 
it  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  township. 
He  served  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  Co  C,  Ubtn,  U. 
N  0..  and  returned  uninjured.    He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  10,  I860,  to  Mary  C.  daughter _of 
Jacob  and  Christiana  (Hess)  Hcrshberger.  Her 
parents  were  of  German  descent  and  came 
from  Virginia  to  this  State,  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Wyandot  Co..  where  she  was  born,  on 
Mav  31  1839.    One  child  has  blessed  their  un- 
ion— Jiinmie  H.    Mr.  Paul  has  always  been  a 
Republican 'and  cast  his  first  ballot  for  A.  Lin- 
coln. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEERY,  farmer;  P.  O.  Pop- 
lar •  is  one  of  the  prominent  aud  intelligent  farm- 
ers of  this  township,  and  is  favorably  known 
as  an  energetic  and  enterprising  citizen.  Ho  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Seery,  a  sketch  of  whom 
appears  in  this  work  (see  Lykens  Township),  and 
was  born  May  19,  1848,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  has  always  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
except  two  summers  that  ho  worked  at  the  car- 
penter's trade.  For  several  years  ho  has  been 
connected  with  a  threshing  machine,  and  has 
succeeded  beyond  expectation,  as  competition 
was  lively.  He  was  married,  in  August,  1871, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  Stutz- 
man.  She  was  born  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Penn., 
and  came  hero  when  in  her  youth.  Her  parents 
are  still  residents  of  the  Keystone  State.  Mr. 
Seery  moved  to  where  he  now  lives  in  Decem- 
bcr,  1878.  nis  marriage  has  given  four  chil- 
dren— Minnie  M.,0rin  O.,  Lawrence  and  Clara. 
I  His  wife  belongs  to  the  U.  R.  Church.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics. 

SANFORD  SOBERS,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  ;  P.  0.  Poplar ;  is  the  third  of  a  fam- 
ilv  of  seven  children,  and  was  born  Oct. 
22.  1834,  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  His  father,  Ja- 
cob Sobers,  was  born  near  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  learned  the  trade  of  miller,  millwright 
and  carpenter.    He  was  a  good  workman,  and 


was  married  while  working  in  York  Stole  to 
Marv  Matrawn.    In  1833,  he  moved  from  there 
to  this  Stetc,  and  located  in  Seneca  Co  where 
ho  yet  resides,  owning  a  pleasant  h  tie  farm 
He  has  worked  at  the  carpenter  s  trade  mo*U>. 
in  this  State,  but  of  late  years  btt  deTO^nU 
time  to  farming.    Sanford  learned  the  trades  o 
carpenter  and  millwright  with  his  father,  and 
wXd  until  one  year  after  hi. .marriage  when 
he  commenced  dealing  in  stock  in  t  his .and lad 
joining  counties.    His  ventures  have  been 
Sowncd  with  success,  and  he  now  owns  0  acres 
of  land,  clear  of  all  incumbrance,  and  ttje* 
made  property.    His  marriage  was ice  eb rated 
Dec.  6  1859,  the  other  contracting  part] .being 
Corillia  Sweet,  who  was  born  M»X^g»£ 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio.  Her  father,  Dauiel  S^et, 
was  born  June  14.  1795,  in  Fleming Co Ky, 
and  x%  a  son  of  William  bwect,  who  came  to 
St  State  from  Rhode  Island,  served  under 
Harrison  in  the  war  of; 1812,  and  afterward 
moved  to  Ohio.    His  wife  s  maiden  namojas 
Elizabeth  Morshon.    Daniel  cameto  CbU* 
pai-n  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1815,  and  there  marrieo  | 
ffila  Thompson.    He  was  •Jflg*^ 
trade,  aud  in  1839,  came 

three  children  -  Huron   A.,  N\  dber  L,  ana 

EtMllCHAEL  C  SNYDER,  grist-mill.  Poplar; 
was  born  Jan.  24,  1824,  in  Franklin  Co.  Pen"., 
and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  Co  er 
Snyder,  both  of  whom  being  natives  ofAjt 
county.  Samuel  was  a  blacksmith  bv  Wj* 
but  .  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  obliged  to 


and  lived 
companion 


but  n  the  latter  pari  oi  ma  n«=  .    ,  ,  • 

relinquish  it,  as  it  had  seriously  impa  redbw 
health.     He  moved  to  Seneca  County  to  18g 
there  until  his  death,  in  18JVJJ 
having  died  one  year  preyona 
Michael  went  to  the  miller's  trade  in ^  1 84 1, 
Log  at  Urst  in  his  native  State,  and  tbtn  i 
Maryland,  where  he  remained  until  18*1,  * 
he  came  to  Seneca  County   and  COndoeteOa 
mill  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  ho  came  toUMJ 
county.    Here  he  has  been  connected  * itMhc 
mill  at  Benton,  and  in  1872,  bought  the  pro 
erty.    He  does  a  good  custom  trade and»£ 
road  facilities  will  soon  place  him  on  the  lisi 
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shippers.  ftp  will  undoubtedly  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  and.  being  un  industrious  a*  well 
as  a  "jolly"  miller,  we  wish  him  success.  He 
was  married  in  1M7.  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
George  and  Mary  (  Koontz)  Hcckmnn  She  was 
born  in  1*26.  in  Maryland,  and  has  given  him 
Bine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living  -Mary 
A  .Susan  A  John  \V  .  Samuel  I...  Benjamin  P. 
and  Lloyd  H.  The  four  eldest  an- "married. 
Mr.  Snyder  has  held  township  offices,  hut  he 
is  not  a  strict  party  man  ;  for  several  years  he 
has  been  a  Prohibitionist 

F  WILLI  AM  SC|IWA.\.phvsi<  ian  and  sur- 
geon. Poplar,  was  horn  in  Lam-aster  Co.. 
I'enn  March  .'5.  1  s  |::.  and  is  a  mm  of  John 
0.  Seh wan.  who  was  horn  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
and  there  received  a  pood  education.  Being 'a 
man  of  liberal  opinions  on  questions  of  public 
policy,  he  emigrated  to  America,  whose  laws 
were  more  in  harmony  with  his  views,  and  set 


later,  accepted  the  surgeoncy  of  the  division. 
Owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  his  profession  in 
that  State,  he  again  wended  his  way  westward, 
and  located  at  Loyal  Oak.  Summit  Co..  where 
he  remained  several  years,  hut.  inducements 
heing  held  out.  he  removed  to  Zwingle.  Iowa, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  Zwingle  Normal  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  Vice  President  and  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy, Chemistry.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
His  health  failing,  he  relinquished  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution,  and  returned  to  Ohio 
in  the  spring  of  1ST",  and.  locating  at  Ben- 
ton, in  Crawford  Co..  he  has  established  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  is  a  careful  investigator,  a 
thorough  scholar,  ami  his  genius  in  mechanism 
has  displayed  itself  in  the  manufacture  and 
Improvement  Of  many  instruments  used  in  his 
Chosen  profession.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Seneca  County  Medical  Society, 


tied  in  Pennsylvania.    He  married  a  lady  of    and  also  belongs  to  the  Northwestern  and  State 


Bavarian  birth.  Mined  Barbara  A.  Kccher.  and 
for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
trade,  although  he  owned  a  farm.     He  died  in 
1877.  and  his  wife  the  following  year.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  received  a  good  common- 
school  education,  which  he  improved  bv  attend- 
ing the  Williams  Academy,  at  Ithaca.  N  V  . 
and  then  a  special  course  in  the  sciences  and 
languages  at  the  I 'Diversity  of  Indiana.  He 
entered  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and.  after  serving  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  was  detailed  for  special  service 
in  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  Department  of 
Pennsylvania.   He  was  discharged  in  1  B65,  and 
highly  commended  for   the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  performed   his  duties.    In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  the  Med- 
I  ical  Department  of  the  I  nivcrsity  of  Michigan, 
and.  the  following  year,  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Cmniriger.  of  Wiltshire.  Ohio. 
He  completed  his  course,  and  graduated  at 


Bush  Medical  College.  Chicago.  III.,  in  the  spring 
of  18(57.     He  located  at  Gabon.  Ohio,  where  he 

remained  one  year;  but.  not  being  satisfied  with  he  bought  ^nCTeS 
the  location,  he  returned  to  his  native  State, 
and  settled  at  Middlcburg.  Snyder  Co.  While 
there,  he  raised  a  company  <>f  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania. of  which  he  was  chosen 
Captain.  He  was  afterward  tendered  the  com- 
mission of  Major  General  of  the  Eighth  Di- 
vision, but,  thinking  the  office  incompatible 
with  his  chosen  profession,  he  declined,  but, 


Societies.  His  union  with  Mary  K.,  daughter  of 
Dr  Heckerraan.  of  Tiffin.  Ohio,  was  celebrated 
March  13,  1867.  She  was  born  July  24.  1848. 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  borne  three  children. 
The  only  one  living  is  Hattie  Florence,  bom 
July  12.  186!>.  Dr.  Schwan  is  a  member  of  the 
Ma.-onic  order,  and.  having  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  education,  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.    He  is  a  Bepublican. 

JKBKMIAH  WALTKH.  farmer;  P.O.  Pop- 
lar ;  is  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  six  children, 
and  was  born  Jan.  16,  1826.  in  what  is  now 
Wyandot,  then  Crawford.  Co.,  Ohio  His  father. 
Daniel  Walter,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
July,  1 71*7.  and.  when  7  years  old.  accompanied 
his  "parents  to  Boss  Co.,  they  being  among  the 
pioneers  of  that  county.  He  received  only  a 
meager  education,  as  his  school  years  were 
mostly  passed  in  clearing  off  the  heavy  forest 
and  contributing  to  the  family  support.  When 
near  his  legal  age,  he  came  to  what  is  now  Wy- 
andot Co..  with  one  Thomas  Lccper.  and  worked 
for  him  thirteen  months  for  $100.  With  this 
of  land,  and  then  had  to 
work  out  again  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
tools  with  which  to  develop  his  purchase.  Heed- 
ing the  injunction  of  Scripture  which  says.  "It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  he  secured  a 
helpmeet  in  the  person  of  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Susanna  Baum.  She  was  born  May 
2.  1 705.  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Boss  Co. 
at  an  early  day.  from  which  she  came  to  Wy- 
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celebrated  Feb.  22,  1850. 


andot  Co.  a  short  time  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage. He  built  a  rude  cabin,  with  stick-and- 
inud  chimney,  puncheon  floor,  and  other  sur- 
roundings of  a  like  character.  Although  they 
started  life  in  humble  circumstances,  by  indus- 
try an.l  economy  they  were  at  length  pleasantly 
situuted  and  amply  rewarded  for  their  early 
privations.  He  died  Aug.  7. 1875,  in  this  town- 
ship, to  which  he  had  moved  a  few  years  previ- 
ously. His  companion  still  survives  him  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  children.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  always  been  a  farmer 
and  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  the 
[lis  marriage  to  Jane  Barrack  was 


"  daughter  of 

John  and  Jane  (Duulap)  Barrack,  and  was  born 
in  Lycoming  Co.,  Peun.,  Dec.  14,  1829,  and 


k 


came  to  this  township  when  5  years  old.  Mr. 
Walter  developed  the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry 
Coon,  and  lived  on  it  from  1852  to  1864,  when 
he  came  to  where  he  now  resides.  He  owns  a 
quarter-section  of  highly  cultivated  land,  has 
erected  tasty  and  substantial  buildings,  and  has 
a  home  that  is  attractive  and  interesting  to  his 
family  as  well  as  others.  Their  children  arc 
Elva  (deceased).  Alice.  Lyman  P..  Dora  E.  and 
Scott.  All  are  married  except  the  youngest 
The  eldest  son  is  now  attending  the  Starling 
Medical  College  at  Columbus,  and  expects  to 
finish  the  course  in  1881.  Mr.  Walter  has  held 
various  township  offices,  and  was  Land  Ap- 
praiser in  1880.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  since 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 


DALLAS  TOWNSHIP. 


SAMUEL  COULTER,  farmer;  P.O.  Bucy- 
rus;  was  bom  May  13,  1801,  in  Huntingdon 
Co  Penn  ,a  a  son  or  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Brycc) 
Coulter,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania ;  came  to 
Ohio  in  1832,  and  settled  in  what  was  then 
Marion  Co  now  Crawford,  on  the  place  he  now 
owns  ,  m  the  only  one  of  the  pioneers  who  still 

2  tLu  h?1  acres  that  hc  ^tered  of  the 
Government.  Was  married,  April  18.  1820.  to 
Mm  Sarah  Keer,  of  Pennsylvania.  Their 
children  are  John  H.,  of  Marion  Co. ;  James  N., 
ot  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  William  K..  Macon  Co! 
III.  ;  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Simmons  Esq  • 
Margarette  wife  of  Thomas  Price,  of  Marion  \ 
Martha,  wife  of  William  Keer.  of  Piatt  Co.,  111.  - 
Samue  .  now  living  at  HoJden,  Mo.;  Mary 
wife  of  John  Hourer.  of  Marion  Co.  ;  George 
\\  now  living  at  home;  Samuel  and  James 
weie  soldiers  for  three  years  during  the  war 

far  TXht  nS  Si8ter-  bas  ,JW»  "vim/with  him 
for  about  twenty  years  since  his  wife  died.  He 

Kir  °f„ rd  'Und;  i9  »  member  of 

since  '  JWn  U  I)emoc™  ever 

MAJ.  M  G.  CARMEAN,  farmer;  P  0 
Bueyrus;  he  was  born  in  Ohio,  Dec  31 
ISM  ;  a  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Gravlcss) 

g^rte(St?,,of  Mar-vknd 

grated  u>  Ohio  m  the  spring  of  1804,  and  set- 


tled in  Bock  Co.,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  raised,  and  where  he  married,  Sept. 
30.  1829.  Miss  Rachel  Long,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  them : 
Mary  A.,  wife  of  II.  Coulter,  of  Marion  Co., 
Ohio ;  Jonathan  D..  living  in  Bueyrus ;  Ellen 
E.,  Matthew  L.,  married  Miss  Grolsbaugh,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Nelson  died  Aug.  17, 1851.  Maj. 
Carmean  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Major 
of  the  Marion  Co.  State  Guards.  Has  been 
uoted  throughout  this  county  as  a  successful 
veterinary  surgeon.  He  came  to  t  his  couuty  with 
no  money,  but  a  strong  constitution  and  a  will 
to  work,  and  by  economy  and  industry  he  has 
secured  a  competence,  owning  900  acres  of  good 
laud.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmeau  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Carmean 
is  a  member  of  the  A.,  E.  &  A.  M.  Has  been 
honored  by  his  neighbors  by  being  elected 
Trustee  for  many  years.    He  is  a  Republican. 

CHRISTIAN  HOOVEB.  fanner  ;  P.  O.  Wy- 
andot ;  was  born  Sept.  22,  1S44.  in  Antrim 
Township.  Crawford  Co..  hut  shortly  after  his 
birth,  Wyandot  Co.  was  organized  ami  Dallas 
Township  formed,  which  included  the  farm 
upon  which  Christian  was  l>orn  ;  he  is  at  the 
present  time  living  on  a  portion  of  this  land 
which  his  grandfather.  Christian  Hoover,  set- 
tled upon  in  1822.  and  shortly  afterward  pur- 
chased from  the  Government.    His  only  son, 
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William  Hoover,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  boru  Nov.  1.  18  Hi.  in  Picka- 
way Co.,  and  waa  but  6  years  of  age  when 
his  father  removed  to  Crawford.  William  was 
married,  Oct.  18,  1838,  to  .Miss  Pbu-be  Swisher, 
of  Groveport.  Franklin  Co.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls  ; 
these  children  are  all  living.  Christian  Hoover 
is  the  second  son  ,  he  received  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  the  common  branches  at  the  district 
schools  of  his  township ;  hi*  first  teacher  was 
Archibald  Heels,  now  an  editor  at  South  Bend, 


hid. 

labored  on  the  farm,  assisting  Ids  father  until 
he  became  of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  he 
commenced  to  farm  for  himself,  and  has  been 
engaged  at  this  occupation  ever  since  with  more 
or  less  success  ,  he  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  raising  of  stock,  but  his  income  has  liecn 
derived  from  farming  more  than  from  stock- 
rearing.  He  was  married  Oct  21,1 8*58,  to  Miss 
Lo  Kirby,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren, four  an*  still  living,  three  boys  and  one 
girl— Krncst.  Burdette  K .  Charles  W.  and 
Maud.  Mr.  Hoover  has  never  been  anxious  U» 
serve  the  people  in  an  official  capacity,  but  has 
been  frequently  chosen  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  school  district. 

JOHN   T.  HOOVER,    farmer  and  stock - 
dealer;  P.  O.   Wyandot  Ohio ;  was  born  in 
Dallas  Township.  Crawford  Co.,  Sept  1.  1840; 
is  a  son  of  Tom  Hoover,  of  Bucvrus  ;  was  raised 
in  this  township,  and  married  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
daughter  of  James  Huftv,  of  Logan  Co..  Oct. 
IS.  18W.    Thev  have  foiir  children— Pauline, 
Parmelia,  Leo  H.  and  Kay.    He  owns  160  acres 
of  g(K)d  land.    When  his  county  called,  he  en- 
listed  in  the  11th  Ohio  Battery,  and  for  thirty  - 
eight  mouths  was  at  the  front  doing  good  serv- 
ice.    Was  with  lien.  Fremont  in  Missouri  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  stationed  at  Fort  Lamine  ;  at 
Otterville  during  the  winter  of  1-61  -62  ;  then 
crossed  the  country  u>  Booneville  and  St 
Charles;  then  to  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.;  was 
with  Geo.   Pope  at  the  memorable  taking  of 
Island  No.  10.  and  the  Mississippi  campaign  of 
the  spring  of  1862  ;  then  went  with  Gen.  Popes 
army  to  Pitt-burg  Landing,  where,  for  forty 
days  and  night*,  was  on  duty  with  his  battery 
in  the  '  (In  to  Corinth    struggle  ;  was  at  the 
buttle  of  luka.  Miss.,  when  his  company  lost 
sixteen  men  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded  ; 
they  then  lost  their  battery,  but  regained  it  the 


next  day,  and.  at  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
the  Confederates  had  cause  to  remember  the 
long-range  ••  whistles"  of  the  11th  Ohio; 
move. i  with  Grant  to  Grenada,  Miss.,  and  with 
Sherman  to  Yicksburg  ;  also  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Milliken  s  Bend,  Napoleon  and  Grand 
Gulf;  and  was  at  the  front  during  the  march 
to  Jackson,  ami  in  the  great  battlcof  Champion 
Hill  ;  siege  of  Vicksburg  ;  afterward  at  Helena 
and  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  and  was  sent  to  assist 
in  Gen.  Banks'  Bed  River  expedition.  During 
all  these  long,  weary  years.  Mr.  Hoover  was 


When  he  grew  old  enough  to  work,  he    never  absent,  sick  or  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

Crawford  Co.  should  Ik?  proud  of  such  a  soldier. 
JAMKS  HI'FTY.  farmer  and  stock-dealer; 
!  P.  O.  Bucyrus.    James  Hufty  was  born  in 
Greene  Co.,  Penn.,  July  8,  1818.  and  was  a  son 
of  James  B.  Hufty  (who  was  born  in  Berks  Co., 
Penn.),  and  Cassandra  ( Lucas)  Hufty.  of  Greene 
Co.,  Penn.    They  had  liorn  to  them  four  sons 
and  four  daughters— Thomas  L,  living  in  In- 
diana ;  Jacob,  now  living  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo.  ; 
John  L.,  in  Iowa;  Martha,  wife  of  David  Tay- 
lor. Ksq.,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Amauda,  who  died  at 
home  in  Greene  Co.,  Penn.  ;  Cassandra,  now 
Mrs.  Hughes,  living  in  Pennsylvania ;  Phrebe. 
now  Mrs.  Pryor.  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Hufty  died  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Greene  Co.,  Penn.,  on 
Aug.  3.  1871.    Mrs.  Hufty  is  now  living  with 
her  son  James,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  waa  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  to  Miss  Parmelia  McLain, 
of  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Greene  Co., 
Penn.    They  had  born  to  them  one  son  and 
three  daughters— Sarah  A.,  Mary  E.,  wife  of 
John  T.  Hoover,  of  this  township  ;  Charles  M., 
now  of  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. ;  and  Frances  L.  Mrs. 
Hufty  died  March  1.  1871.    On  the  15th  of 
October,  1873,  Mr.  Hufty  was  married  again  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Wright  of  this  county,  for- 
merly of  New  York.    Mr.  Hufty  moved"  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Knox  Co.,  Ohio',  in  1837.  and, 
in  1848.  moved  to  Crawford  Co.,  and  settled 
where  he  now  resides.    Few  men  in  the  county 
have  been  more  successful  in  business,  and 
none  have  the  confidence  of  the  county  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Mr.  Hufty.    He  has  been 
elected  Commissioner  for  six  years,  giving  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents,  ami  is  at  present 
Land  Appraiser  of  his  township.    He  has  been 
Trustee  of  the  township  a  number  of  years,  and 
for  ten  years  was  the  Assessor,  and  has  also 
been  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
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Thomas  F.,  his  only  child,  was  born,  on  Feb.  3, 
1800.  But  little  of  the  surroundings  of  his  early 
life  are  known.  However,  as  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker, 
which  trade  he  learned,  aud  had  worked  at  it 
for  about  two  years  previous  to  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  L.  Walton,  which  event  occurred 
on  Sept  20, 1823.  Mrs.  Johnston  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Rogers)  Walton, 
and  was  born  in  Lycoming  Co..  Penn.,  May  11, 
1803.  Her  grandfather  Walton  was  one  of 
three  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England. 


Her  parents  were  farmers,  and  at  that  early  day 
but  few  opportunities  were  afforded  for  attain- 
ing an  education.  After  their  marriage,  they 
remained  residents  of  Lycoming  Co.  until  the 
fall  of  1825,  when,  in  company  with  a  brother- 
in-law  of  .Mrs.  Johnston,  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Warner, 
they  set  out  by  team  over  the  old  Pennsylvania 
wagon  road  for  the  West,  They  had  journeyed 
as  far  on  their  way  as  the  little  town  of  New 
Gardon,  Ohio,  when  they  were  stopped  by  a 
heavy  snow-storm,  where,  the  very  next  day  after 
their  halt,  Mr.  Johnston  was  taken  sick  with 
fever,  and  did  not  recover  till  the  following 
spring.  On  April  1,  182G,  they  again  started, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in  completing  tbeir 
journey  without  further  mishap.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Johnston  to  begin  work  at  his 
trade  upon  his  arrival  in  Bucyrus.  A  very 
short  time,  however,  served  to  convince  lum 
that  such  means  of  support  for  himself  and 
fnmilv  must  not.  be  thoueht  of,  as  the  city  of 

UKM 

and 'two  little  frame  buildings,  and  a  dry 
from  which  to  make  an  article  of  furniture, 
could  not  be  found  in  the  place.   Mr.  Johnston  s 
principal  property  consisted  of  a  set  of  too  s, 
and.  when  he  found  these  of  but  little  use,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  settled  first 
on  40  acres  located  in  Whetstone  Township, 
Crawford  Co.,  that  he  purchased  by  the  help  or 
Mr.  Warner,  where  he  resided  until  1829.  when, 
becoming  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  timber,  he  removed  to  Findlay,  Hancock 
Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  during  the  years 
1820-30-31.  and  then  returned  to  his  old  home, 
and  settled  in  Dallas  Township.  Crawford  Co., 
about  four  miles  from  his  former  resilience. 
While  he  was  a  resident  of  Hancock  Co.,  the 
citizens  nominated  him  the  Republican  cau«li- 
1  to  the  United  States,    date  for  County  Auditor,  to  which  office  he  was 
g  Co..  Penn..  where    elected,  and  discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to 


School  Board,  and  the  good  schoolhousc  and 
schools  show  the  band  of  a  master.  He  owns 
a  good  and  well-improved  farm  of  289  acres  of 
land,  is  a  leading  Democrat,  and  his  motto.is. 
"  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well."  He 
is  one  of  the  board  of  officers  of  the  Crawford 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  JOHNSON,  farmer;  P.O. 
Bucyrus  ;  was  bora  in  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan. 
18,  1830,  and  was  a  daughter  of  David  White- 
sel,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rebecca  Emmerson. 
of  Virginia.  She  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Samuel  T.  Johnson  Dec.  30,  1853.  Mr.  John- 
iras  born  Sept.  4,  1827,  in  this  county,  and 
a  son  of  Mr.  M.  Johnson,  a  sketch  of 
life  ap[>ears  in  Bucyrus  Township.  They 
had  nine  children — Herschel,  Belle  S..  Jennie, 
William,  David  W.,  Thomas  F.,  Otoe  A..  Henry 
aud  Ellis.  Mr.  Johnson  died  March  13,  1871, 
leaving  Mrs.  Johnson  with  a  large  family  of 
little  children  to  care  for,  which  she  has  done 

well.    She  owns  240  acres  of  fine  land  in  Dallas    Bucyrus  at  that  time  comprised  eight  log  cauins 
Township.    Her  father.  David  Whitesel.  moved 
to  Indiana  several  years  ago,  and  died  in  1878. 
There  were  fourteen  of  the  Emmersons,  who  all 
lived  to  maturity. 

JOHNSTON  "FAMILY.  Prominent  among 
the  early  pioneers  of  Crawford  Co.,  who  were 
instrumental  in  opening  a  wild  and  unbroken 
tract  of  valuable  country,  and  through  whose 
industry,  settlers  were  induced  to  seek  homes 
within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  one  among 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  were  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Johnston  and 
his  wife,  whose  portraits,  with  other  of  the  old 
pioneers,  were  selected  to  embellish  the  pages 
of  this  book. 

The  name  of  this  branch  of  the  Johnston 
family  is  of  Irish  origin,  as  the  father  of  Thomas 
V.  emigrated  from  Ireland 
and  settled  in  Lvcomin 


it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  interested. 
While  Mr.  Johnston's  duties,  as  an  officer  of  the 
county,  called  him  from  his  home  much  of  the 
time.  "Mrs.  Johnston  was  left  to  protect  herselt 
against  the  Indians  and  wild  animals,  both  ot 
which  were  very  plenty,  and,  among  the  latter, 
was  the  large  gray  timber  wolf,  which  some- 
times became  very"  ferocious,  and  would  gat'ier 
in  quite  large  numbers  around  the  cabin.  Their 
cabin  was  but  a  rudely  constructed  ailair,  and 
in  ita  then  unfinished  condition,  was  lacking  a 
door,  to  supply  which,  Mrs.  Johnston  had  hung 
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a  iHHj.qmlt  to  protect  herself  and  her  small 
clnldren  fn.m  the  night  air.  Indian*,  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  Those  were  truly  pioneer 
days,  ot  which  hut  few  of  the  present  generation 
comprehend  the  hardship*  and  privation*. 

In  the  latter  part  of  |S.t|.  «s  lH-f..re  stated. 
Mr  .Johnston  removed  from  Ham-oek  Co  .  and 
again  settled  on  his  farm     He  was  induce*!  to 
return  to  Crawford  Co..  on  account  of  a  num- 
Iter  of  his  own  and  Mrs  Johnston's  relatives, 
who  had  followed  them  westward    On  return 
ing  to  the  farm,  it  wan  the  custom  of  Mr  John 
ston  to  w..rk  at  his  trade  in  the  winter  and 
follow  fanning  in  the  summer     He  also  gave 
much  attention  to  stock-raising,  and  particular 
lv  to  sheep,  of  which  he  would  have  at  times  as 
many  as  6.000.    As  he  acquired  more  capital 
he  increased  his  stock   business  and  Iwught 
more  Ian. I.    II. ■  was  a  good  financier,  and  in  all 
his  undertakings  he  was  successful.    At  the 
date  of  his  death,  which  occurred  very  sud- 
denly on  Nov.  1.  1802.  he  owned  1.300*  acres 
of  choice  land      He  was  one  of  the  noble 


old.  and  the  latter  I'll.    They  remained  this 
long  to  help  their  father  pay  for  a  second  <>00 
acres  of  land.    They  then  engaged  in  the  stock 
trade  on  their  own  account,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  were  associated  together  in  this  busi- 
ness, the  elder  doing  most  of  the  buving,  sell- 
ing and  shipping,  while  S.  C,    looked  closely 
after  the  interests  of  the  business  at  home. 
On  May  0,  1  S.">7.  II.  D.  K.  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Ludwtg.  youngest  child  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Ludwi«.  who  was  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of 
Crawford  Co..  and  whose  portrait  and  biogra- 
phy appear  in  this  l*>ok.    For  two  years  after  I 
their  marriage.  Mr.  Johnston  was  engaged  in  ' 
farming  and  stock-dealing.  He  then  removed  to 
Bucyrus  and  engaged  exclusively  in  the  stock  | 
trade  for  three  years.   He  then  returned  to  the 
farm  when-  he  was  engaged  in  the  stock  busi-  j 
ness  and  at  fanning  until  his  death,  which  was  ' 
caused  by  consumption  and  occurred  on  April 
19.  1870,    .Mr.  Johnston  was  an  active  mem- 
ber  of  the  community,  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    During  the  war 


Old  pioneers  of  the  county,  whose  death  was    of  the  rebellion,  though  he  was  not  subject  to 


mourned  by  many  tried  and  tme  friends  of 
pioneer  days     He  was  a  member  of  the  order 
of  A..  F.  &  A.  M  .  and  for  many  years  he  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Scott 
Township     In  1805,  Mrs.  Johnston  removed 
to  Bucyrus,  where  she  still  resides.     She  is 
now  in  her  7«th  year,  ami  is  one  of  the  hon- 
ored and  res|SH  »ed  old  ladies  of  the  city  In 
her  old  age  her  life  is  being  sjs-nt  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  daughter  and  youngest  child.  Miss 
Agnes,  who  is  the  only  one  living  of  the  nine 
children  Istrn  to  them.    In  this  sketch  of  the 
Johnston  family,  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  also  of  each  of  these  nine  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  H.  IV  K.  Johnston, 
who  was  Inirn  on  Aug  8.  1825.  in  Lycoming 
Co..  Penn..  and  was  als»ut  two  months  old 
when  his  parents  emigrated  to  Crawford  Co. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father  s  fann 


the  draft,  he  was  in  raising  the  funds,  and  con- 
tributed to  buy  substitutes  for  those  citizens  of 
Dallas  Township  who  might  Ik?  drafted.  He 
left,  at  his  death,  a  fine  pro'K'rty  of  515  acres 
to  his  wife  and  their  three  children,  all  of  whom 
were  daughters. 

S  <J.  Johnston,  the  second  son.  was  born 
Sept.  4.  1827.     His  advantages  during  early- 
life  were  altout  the  same  as  those  of  his  older 
brother.    Their  interests  were  much  the  same, 
and  he  also  remained  with  his  parents  till  he 
was  2fi  years  old.    As  before  stated,  he  became 
assm-iated  with  his  brother  in  business.  Their 
first  purchase  of  land  together,  was  the  old  | 
Isaac  Monnett  farm  of  500  acres.     This  farm 
afterward  became  the  property  of  S.  G..  and  is 
still  owner!  by  his  widow  and  heirs.     During  ' 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  also  contributed  I 
largely  to  the  substitute  fund  of  Dallas  Town-  | 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  attend-    ship.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  business  man, 


ing  to  stock,  a  business  in  which  he  subse- 
quently became  engaged  on  his  own  account. 
Though  he  had  few  opportunities  of  acquiring 
an  education,  he  grew,  through  ex|>ericncc  in 
the  stock  trade,  to  Ik?  a  shrewd,  careful  and 
successful  business  man.  He  and  his  younger 
brother,  S.  <;..  were  instrumental  in  helping 
their  father  to  his  earlier  success,  as  the  former 
did  not  leave  home  until  he  was  about  28  years 


and.  at  his  death,  which  was  also  caused  by 
consumption  and  occurred  on  April  19,  1870, 
he  left  to  his  wife  and  children  900  acres  of 
valuable  land.  Mr.  Johnston  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Whetzel,  and  there  were  born  to 
them  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Hknrietta  Johnston  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  the  third  child  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Johnston.  She  was  possessed  of  a  quick  and 
intelligent  mind,  and.  though  the  opportunities 
were  tew  in  their  country  home,  she  learned 
very  readily,  and,  with  the  few  advantages  of 
her  surroundings,  she  acquired  a  fair  educa- 
tion, after  which  she  attended  the  Marion 
schools.  She  had  advanced  so  far  at  the  age 
of  14  years  as  to  be  able  to  teach,  and,  for  a 
short  time  prior  to  her  marriage,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  On  Oct  19, 1847,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Monnett,  who  was  a 
minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  has  since 
become  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  Crawford  Co.  Iler 
disposition  and  nature  were  all  that  a  minister 
could  desire,  as.  at  the  early  age  of  10  years, 
she  had  uuited  with  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  re- 
mained until  her  death  a  consistent  member 
and  a  hard  worker  in  the  Sabbath  school.  She 
aided  Mr.  Monnett  much  in  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  frequently,  by  her  quick  perception 
and  long  study  of  the  Scriptures,  made  many 
valuable  suggestions  that  added  much  to  the 
power  and  eloquence  of  his  sermons.  There 
were  six  children  born  to  them,  four  only  of 
whom  are  living,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Her  death,  which  was  caused  by  consumption 
—a  disease  hereditary  in  the  family— occurred 
on  Nov.  20,  1871. 

Lavina  Johnston  was  born  on  the  farm  of 
her  parents  on  Jan.  20,  1832,  and  was  the 
fourth  child  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston. 
Her  short  life  was  spent  in  the  home  of  her 
parents.  At  the  early  age  or  15  years,  she 
sickened  and  died  of  the  same  disease  which 
afterward  caused  the  death  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters— consumption.  Her  death  occurred  on 
May  15.  1846. 

Joriah  S.  Johnston  was  born  on  Feb.  22, 
18H4.    His  death  occurred  in  his  infancy,  and 


by  his  railing  into  a  well  and 
drowning  on  Nov.  1. 1835. 

W.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  fourth  son  and 
sixth  child  of  his  parents,  was  bom  June  2S 
1836.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm' 
He  acquired  at  the  district  schools  a  fair  edu- 
cation, and  then  took  a  full  course  at  the  Co- 
lumbus Commercial  College.  Shortly  after 
finishing  his  college  course,  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  the  34th  O.  V.  I.,  „„der  Col.  Shaw 
Ho  entered  the  sen-ice  for  three  years,  but  the 
exposure  ami  hard  marching  through  which  he 
passed  soon  brought  on  spinal  disease,  on  ac- 


count of  which  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
not,  however,  until  his  father  had  gone  to 
Washington  and  interested  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  behalf.  Shortly  after  he  was  brought 
home,  his  parents  sent  him  for  treatment  to 
the  Longview  Hospital  of  Cincinnati.  His 
death  occurred  there  on  April  24,  1865.  June 
22,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Car- 
nahan,  whose  death  occurred  about  eight 
months  after  their  marriage. 

Jamks  Q.  Johnston,  the  fifth  son  and 
seventh  child,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1838.  His  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm  until  the  breaking-out 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  he.  too,  entered 
the  34th  O.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  Shaw.  A  short 
season  of  army  life  destroyed  his  health  and 
soon  brought  him  home  to  his  parents,  a 
victim  of  that  dread  disease  consumption, 
from  the  effect*  of  which  he  died  March  10, 
1865. 

ORISON  Johnston,  the  youngest  of  the  sons, 
was  born  on  Feb.  4,  1843.  Though  much 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  he.  too,  entered 
the  army  for  three  years.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  34th  ().  V.  I.,  and  one  of  the  Lieu 
tenants  of  Company  A.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  the  three  brothers  who  withstood  the  hard- 
ships of  army  life,  and  served  his  full  term  of 
enlistment.  His  duties  were  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  as  much  of  the  time  he  was  on  detail 
duty.  He  was  an  excellent  sharp-shooter,  and 
did  his  country  very  effective  service  in  this 
peculiar  mode  of  warfare.  After  returning 
from  the  army  he  spent  about  one  year  in  Colum- 
bus, in  the  employ  of  the  Government  In  the 
winter  of  1S71,  he  married  Miss  Kizzie,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hill,  who  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Marion  Co.,  Ohio.  Though  Mr.  John- 
ston had  passed  unharmed  through  many  hard- 
fought  battles,  he  was  forced  at  last  to  give  up, 
and,  on  Nov.  1,  1876,  his  death  was  caused  by 
consumption. 

Aunks  .J.  Johnston,  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  children,  was  born  Aug.  15.  1845.  Her 
early  education  was  received  principally  at  the 
Bucyrus  schools,  which  she  attended  until  she 
was  14;  she  then  completed  her  education  at 
the  Obcrlin  College.  In  early  childhood  she 
was  hurt  so  badly  while  at  play  as  to  leave 
her  lamed  for  life. '  For  several  years  she  has 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  New  York  and  Jersey 
City,  under  the  care  of  the  best  medical  skill  of 
J  those  cities. 
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E.  B.  MUX  SETT,  farmer  and  stock-dealer ; 
was  born  in  Marion  Co.,  Ohio.  March  21,  1S37; 
is  a  son  of  A.  Monnett.  of  Bucvrus  Mr.  Mon 
nett  was  raised  in  Marion  and  "Crawford  Coun- 
ties, and  was  unitud  in  the  holv  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Barton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Nov.  20.  ISt] I.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living — 
Nettie  B  and  William  A.  Mr.  Monnett  owns 
one  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  the  county,  con- 
sisting of  553  acres  of  land  in  Dallas  Township, 
watered  by  the  Scioto  Kiver.  running  through 
from  north  to  south,  thus  always  furnishing  a 
bountiful  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water  to  his 
herds.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  buying 
and  shipping  stock  to  New  York.  Pittsburgh 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  lb-  commenced  when 
he  was  22  years  old,  and  has  kept  it  up  with 
increased  vigor  ever  since.  He  makes  a  ship- 
ment nearly  every  week  in  the  year.    He  also 


gaged  in  raising  stwk  on  his  fine  farm  of  560 
acres  of  land,  which  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  well  watered,  the  Scioto  running  through 
it  from  north  to  south.  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Monnett 
are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  having  their 
membership  at  the  Scioto  Chapel.  Mr.  Mon- 
nett is  a  Republican  in  politics,  of  the  stalwart 
stripe. 

MRS  MARY  MA  SUN.  farmer;  P.O.  Cale- 
donia. Ohio  ;  was  born  in  Dallas  Township,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1823  ;  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Rachel  (Smith)  Line,  formerly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Line  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Delaware  Co..  Ohio,  and  from  there,  in  1820,  to 
Crawford  Co..  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  raised.  She  was  married,  April  12,  1840, 
to  John  Mason,  who  came  from  England  in 
1820.  and.  after  he  married,  settled  on  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mason.  They  had  l>orn 
to  them  Nancy  A.,  wife  of  Charles  L.  Sayler,  of 
owns  a  nice  little  farm  near  Bucvrus;  is  a  Harvey  Co.,  Kan.;  Fannie,  wife  of  Z.  VV.  Hip- 
strong  friend  of  education,  and  has  been  one  of    sher.  of  Marion  Co..  Uhio  ;   Ellen  M..  wife  of 


the  School  Board  for  a  numticr  of  years ;  is 
clerk  of  the  township,  and  is  always  identified 
with  all  progressive  movements  in  the  county; 
is  a  stalwart  Republican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
nett are  both  mcmltcrs  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

OLIVER  M  UN  NETT.  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer;  P.  U.  Bucvrus;  was  l»om  in  Marion 
Co..  Uhio.  Aug.  12.  1840,  the  son  of  A.  Mon- 
nett. Esq..  whose  life  appears  in  this  work.  He 


Otis  Brooks,  of  this  county  ;  Rosa,  wife  of  J 
Hold,  of  this  county  ;  William,  now  living  at 
home  ;  RoIhtI.  who  died,  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
March  2<».  1871  ;  Ada.  who  died  Feb.  15,  1855  ; 
and  Charlotte,  who  died  Dec.  3,  1872.  Mr. 
John  Mason  died  July  13,  1876.  Mrs.  Mason 
owns  270  acres  of  good  land,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  M.  E  Church  for  thirty  years. 

CALEB  McHENRY,  farmer;  P.  O.  .Buey- 
rus.   This  gentleman  was  born  in  Columbiana 


raised  in  Marion  and  Crawford  Cos..  Ohio.    Co..  Ohio.  Nov.  15.  1S2!),  and  was  a  son  of  Mai 


and  was  married  to  Miss  Etta,  daughter  Of 
Charles  Reamer,  Esq..  of  this  county,  and  for- 
merly of  Pennsylvania.  To  them  have  been 
born  two  sons  and  three  daughters — Lorain  H„ 
Dimma.  Milla.  Charles  A.  and  Emma  He 
owns  054  acres  of  land,  all  well  improved,  on 
which  is  built  one  of  the  Is-st  houses  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Monnett  is  extensively  engaged 
in  Stock-raising,  often  having  oyer  l.Oito  head 
on  his  farm.  He  is  favorably  disposed  toward 
ail  Christian  denominations.'  but  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

M.  J.  MONNETT.  farmer  and  stock-dealer; 
was  born  in  Marion  Co..  Ohio.  Aug.  24.  1847. 
son  of  A.  Monnett.  of  Bucvrus  ;  was  raised  in 
Marion  aud  Crawford  Cos.,  "and  was  married  to 
Miss  Alice  A.,  daughter  of  C,  W.  Hull.  Esq., 
of  Bueyrus  (a  sketch  of  whose  life  appears  in 
thi«  work).  Jan.  5.  I860.  They  have  had  one 
^•n  born  to  them  -Orra  Eugene.    He  is  en- 


comb  and  Elizabeth  (Wickart)  Mcllenry,  who 
moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1812,  and 
settled  in  Columbiana  Co.,  and  afterward  moved 
to  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until 
1838.  when  Mr.  Mcllenry  went  West  to  hunt  a 
new  home,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Indians  killed  him. 
Mrs.  Mcllenry  went  to  Indiana,  where  she  died 
00  Feb.  6. 1 878.    The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimouy,  April 
15. 1S52,  to  Louana.  daughter  of  Dennis  Palmer, 
Esq.,  of  Bueyrus  Township.    They  were  blessed 
with  six  children- -Christiana  L.,  wife  of  R.  L. 
Hudson.  Esq.,  of  Delaware.  Ohio  ;  Millard  C; 
Faster,  wife  of  Jacob  Shupp,  Esq.,  of  Todd 
Township ;  Joseph  C.  and  Mary  C.    Mrs.  Mc- 
llenry died  Dec.  1.  1863.     Mr.'  McHenry  was 
again  married  to  Miss  Adeline  M.  Rex,  of 
Dallas  Township.     They  had  four  children — 
Martha  M.,  Orpha  M.,  Milan  C.  and  William  C. 
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Mr.  McHenry  has  been  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  sixteen  years,  and  has  been  often 
elected  one  of  the  Township  Trustees,  and  has 
also  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
School  Board,  as  Clerk  of  the  Chairman.  He 
owns  149  acres  of  good,  well-improved  land  ;  ib 
a  Republican  in  jiolities,  and  has  made  Dallas 
Township  his  home  since  1840,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  period  from  1852  to  1800,  during 
which  he  lived  in  Lake  Co.,  Ind..  and  at  its  ex- 
piration returned  to  Dallas  Township,  where  he 
has  been  ever  since. 

LINUS  H.  ROSS,  farmer  and  stock-dealer ; 
P.  O.  Bucyrus;  was  born  Aug.  21,  1854,  in 
Bucyrus  Township,  and  is  a  son  of  John  Ross. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  until  he  was 
1 8  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the  Bucyrus 
Union  Schools,  remaining  for  one  year ;  in  1875. 
he  attended  Mt.  Union  College,  and  in  187(5. 
Ada  Normal  School,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  usefulness.    He  was  married  Oct.  17, 
1877,  to  Miss  Kate  Monnett,  youngest  daughter 
of  Abraham  Monnett,  who  was  born  Jan.  8, 
1858,  in  Scott  Township,  Marion  Co.,  Ohio. 
They  have  one  child— Grace  A.,  born  Feb.  12, 
1879.    Mr.  Ross  has  always  worked  on  a  farm, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  dealing  in 
stock,  as  partner  of  his  father  until  1876.  when 
he  embarked  in  the  business  alone,  dealing  in 
sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  has  a  farm  of  560 
acres  of  fine  land.    He  has  lived  on  this  place 
since  March.  18S0,  and  has  a  fine  frame  resi- 
dence of  ten  rooms,    ne  and  his  wife  arc( con- 
sistent members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.    He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics.    He  is  a  thorough  stu- 
dent, is  well  informed,  and  spends  his  leisure 
hours  in  reading  and  study. 

WESLEY    ROBERTS,'  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer  ;   P.  0.  Bucyrus ;   was   born  in  Lo- 
gan Co.  Jan.  25.  1829  ;  was  a  son  of  John 
Roberts  and  Louvina  (Walton)  Roberta,  form- 
erly of  Pennsylvania.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  to  Miss  Elsa   A.  Mon- 
nett, which  union  has  been  blest  with  two 
sons — Isaac,  living   in  Maryland,  and  Madi- 
son, living  in  Marion  Co.,  Ohio.    Mrs.  Roberts 
died  October,  1852.    Mr.  Roberts  was  married 
the  second  time,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Newsom,  of 
this  county,  in  March,  1858.    They  have  born 
to  them — Frank,  Joseph,  Charley Willis,  Mar- 
cellus,  Ida  M.  and  Belle,  who  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  burn.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1861,  Mr.  Roberts  was  comparatively  a 


poor  man,  but  by  untiring  perseverance  and  care, 
has  been  able  "to  accumulate  a  large  fortune 
He  has  one  among  the  best  farmhouses  in  the 
county,  and  owns  1.500  acres  of  good  land,  ahd 
raises  more  corn  and  wheat  than  any  farmer  m 
Crawford  Co.;  is  also  engaged  in  buying,  feed- 
ing and  shipping  stock.  He  feeds  all  his  corn 
on  the  farm  to  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Last  year 
he  sold  a  lot  of  400  of  the  latter.  He  believes 
in  attending  to  his  own  business,  has  often 
been  solicited  to  accept  office,  but  always  de- 
clines, believing  that  it  i>ays  to  take  care  of 
his  own  interests ;  is  Republican  in  politics. 

BARNHART  SAYLER,  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer  ;  P.  O.  Bucyrus.    Among  the  many  en- 
terprising men  of  Crawford  Co.,  there  is  no  one 
more  active  and  wide  awake  than  Mr.  Sayler, 
who  was  bom  in  Richland  Township.  Manon 
Co..  Ohio,  Dec.  9.  1828.    He  is  a  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  (Kcfner)   Sayler,  formerly  of 
Berks  Co..  Penn..  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1*99- 
Mr  Sayler  rode  on  horseback  300  miles,  carry- 
ing his  pack-saddle  and  trusty  rifle,  to  Picka- 
way Co.,  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Marion  Co.  about 
1820.  where  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born 
and  raised,  and  where  he  was  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  wedlock  to  Miss  C.  J.  Owens,  of 
Marion  Co..  on  Sept.  21.1 854.    They  moved  to 
Dallas  Township  in  1874,  and  bought  the  360 
acres  of  land  they  now  own.  They  have  twelve 
children— Ira  F.",  now  in  Kansas  ;  Charles  L 
John  B..  A.  Lincoln,  Eugene  B..  Clara  E..  Ida 
ML,  Willie  ().,  H.  Perry,  Mirtie  E..  Thomas  E. 
and  Minnie  Pearl.    They  also  have  an  adopted 
child  Mary  Petrie.    Mr.  Sayler  is  a  breeder  of 
fine  Norman  horses,  aud  his  success  at  the  fairs 
in  getting  the  red  ribbons  shows  that  he  under- 
stands the  business.    He  is  also  engaged  with 
his  son  Ira  F.,  in  the  cattle  business  in  Kansas. 
They  own  quite  a  herd  of  blooded  stock  in  that 
growing  State.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayler  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
are  known  and  beloved  for  their  Christian 
bearing  ;  they  are  also  identified  with  the  Sun- 
day schools 'of  the  county.    Mr.  Sayler  has 
been  three  times  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
unanimously,  by  his  neighbors.  He  believes  in 
temperanee'in  all  things,  aud  is  an  advocate  ot 
prohibition. 

WILLARD  T.  WHITE,  farmer  .  P.  O.  Wy- 
andot ;  is  the  son  of  Charles  W.  and  Hannah 
Hoover  White;  born  Aug.  8.  1845.  Charles 
White,  grandfather   of  the  subject   of  this 
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sketch,  was  born  ami  rained  in  Virginia,  When 
the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out.  he  was  alM>ut 
16  yean*  of  age    He  was  placed  on  the  muster 
roll  of  the  militia,  and  was  in  active  military 
service  several  yean*  daring  the  Struggle  of  the 
colonies  for  American   independence,  and  a 
portion  of  this  period  under  the  immediate 
command  of  (Jen.  Washington.    White  also 
served  for  several  years  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  styled  ■•  minute  men.     When  his  fa- 
ther died,  a  portion  of  the  estate  inherited  by 
tiie  son  consisted  of  slaves.    Charles,  having 
been  reared  under  the  teachings  of  slavery, 
was  not  at  first  opposed  to  the  system.  He 
made  several  additional  purchases  of  this  spe 
eics  of  property,  and.  in  a  few  years,  removed 
10  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
l  ayette  Co.    But.  having  fought  for  liberty  in 
his  younger  days,  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
right  to  hold  his  fellow-men  in  IxMidage  with 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  ;  and,  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  the  iniquitous  system,  he 
liberated  his  negroes,  some  thirteen  in  number, 
and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Ross  Co., 
Ohio.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  enjoyed  a  com- 
petency, but  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 


years  of  age,  C.  W.  White  left  his  home  iu 
Ross  Co.  and  visited  the  New  Purchase  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  another  home  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.    About  the  year  1820,  he 
obtained  a  situation  at  the  old  Indian  Mill,  lo- 
cated on  the  Sandusky  River,  several  miles 
above  the  present  site  of  Upper  Sandusky.  He 
was  employed   by  the  Government  Indian 
Agent,  received  $15  a  mouth  and  boarded  him- 
self.   His  assistant  in  the  mill  was  Charles 
(Jarrett,  and,  at  this  time,  the  nearest  white 
settler  was  at  the  Indian  mission,  then  Upper 
Sandusky.    White  assisted  at  the  mill  for  some 
three  years.  During  this  time,  he  saved  money 
enough  to  purchase  his  first  farm,  consisting  of 
207  acres,  now  located  in  Dallas  Township, 
which  farm  he  has  owned  for  over  half  a  cent- 
ury.   After  working  for  different  persons  dur- 
ing the  next  nine  years,  he  removed  to  his 
land,  and,  by  industry,  economy  and  hard 
labor,  he  has  acquired  a  competency.    At  the 
present  time,  he  owns  some  thirteen  hundred 
acres,  all  in  Dallas  Township  except  some 
ninety -seven  acres  which  are  in  Bucyrus  Town- 
ship.   During  his  life,  he  has  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  stock  than  to  farming, 


dom  and  practical  abolition  caused  a  great  re-    and  the  principal  source  of  his  iucome  in  past 

has  been  obtained  by  raising  cattle.  C. 


duction  in  his  available  assets,  ami.  for  some 
years,  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances. 
When  he  removed  to  Ross  Co..  about  1812.  he 
had  barely  enough  to  purchase  the  farm  of  115 
acres  of  land  upon  which  he  settled  ;  but.  by 
industry  and  hard  labor,  he  soon  became  in 
better  financial  condition.  He  resided  in  Ross 
Co.  for  some  forty  years,  and  diet!  about  the 
year  IH5ti,  at  the  advanced  age  of  !'0  years  <5 
months  and  14  days,  lie  was  the  father  of 
three  sons— Samuel,  George  and  C.  W.  White. 
The  two  elder  were  soldiers  in  the  American 
army  during  the  war  of  1*1-'  The  youngest 
son,"  who  was  born  in  Fayette  Co.,  Ky..  within 


years  nas  oeen  oi 

W  White  was  married,  Nov.  25,  1830,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Simmons  Hoover,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  three  children,  who  are  'still  living 
— Loreno,  now  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fisher,  of  Bucyrus  ; 
Willard  T.  White  and  Charles  White/  The 
mother  of  these  died  many  years  since,  but  their 
father  is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78 
years,  with  his  oldest  son,  who  resides  at  the 
White'homestead,  in  Dallas  Township.    Mr.  C. 
W.  White  has  frequently  been  chosen  to  fill 
various  township  offices  during  the  last  half- 
century,  but  has  never  been  anxious  to  serve 
the  public  in  an  official  capacity.    During  the 
war.  although  not  subject  to  the  draft,  he  as 


u  mile  and  a  half  of  Lexington.  July  IS,  1802. 

was  too  young  to  engage  in  the  second  struggle  s.sted  iu  •;  clearing  Dallas  Township  on  sev- 
for  American  independence.    When  about  18    eral  occasions. 
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EPHRAIM  H.  ADAMS,  carpenter.  Poplar;  1 
was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1831. 
His  father,  Eli  Adams,  was  born  in  1803,  in 
,  the  old  "Bay  State,"  and  when  3  years  old 
'  accompanied  his  parents  to  Cortland  Co.,  N. 
Y.    In  1813,  they  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled 
in  Huron  Co..  where  the  father  died.  In 
1825,  Eli  came  to  this  county,  and  entered  80 
acres  of  Government  land  in  what  is  now 
Texas  Township,  which  he  developed.  He 
married  a  lady  named  Mary  Andrews.  He 
moved  into   Bloomville   several  years  ago. 
where  his  wife  died,  Jan.  1,  1870,  and  he  is 
now  living  with  one  of  his  sons.  Ephraim 
went  to  the  carpenter's  trade  when  voting,  and 
has  followed  it  ever  since,  with  few  excep- 
tions.   In  1801,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  regiment  known  as  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fusileers.     After    thev    disbanded,  he 
entered  the  130th  0.  N.  G.,  Company  H.  and 
did  duty  at  Fort  Worth.    He  is  the  "patentee 
Of  the  well-known  "  Adams'  Buckeye  Boiler." 
which  was  patented  Sept.  7,  1875,  and  has 
invented  other  agricnltnral  implements.  He 
was  married  Aug.  20,  1802,  to  Lutitia,  daugh- 
ter of  Asa  and  Nancy  (Lee)  Brown.    She  was 
born  in  Crawford  Co.,  in  the  year  1840,  and 
has  borne  him  three  children,  two  of  whom 
are  living    Asa  E.  and  Hayes.    Mr.  Adams 
is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F..  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party.    His  wife 
belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
RUDOLPH  BRAUSE,  farmer;  P.  O.  Ly- 
kens;  was  born  in  Saxony  Germany,  Feb.  ll), 
1820.  and  is  a  sou  of  Grot  fried  "  and  Anna 
(Hays)  Brause.    His  father  was  a  tanner  by 
trade  in  early  life,  ami,  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  America,  landing 
in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,"  Lykens  Township, 
Sept.  1 1  of  that  year.  He  immediately  entered 
a  quarter-section  of  land,  and  lived  on  and 
improved  the  same  until  1H;j0,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it  and  went  to  the  State  of  Iowa, 
where  he  now  lives,  being  in  his  $>2d  year! 
His  companion  departed  this  life  in  1878 

OWNSHiP. 

• 

Rudolph  lived  under  the  parental  roof  until 
he  organized  a  home  of  his  own.    His  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  Aug.  3,  1S51,  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine Celler.  widow  of  John  Celler,  becoming 
his  wife.    She  was  Ixira  in  Germany  March 
23,  1S22,  and  came  to  this  country  when  7 
years  old,  her  parents  Iwing  George  and 
Catharine  (Kinsley)  Klink.    She  had.  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Brause,  two 
children — Elizabeth  and  Catharine,  both  of 
whom  are   married.     He  bought  40  acres 
where  he  now  lives,  there  being  a  little  cleared 
and  a  small  cabin  for  improvements.  He  was 
]HX)r  in  purse  but  rich  in  energy  and  determi- 
nation, and.  with  the  aid  rendered  by  his 
industrious  wife,  not  only  developed  this,  but 
has  purchased  other  farms,  and  is  now  ranked 
among  the  iudejx'iident  farmers  of  the  county. 
Their  primitive  home  has'  been  superseded  by 
a  more  massive  ami  beautiful  structure,  j>er- 
haj>s  the  lx?st  in  the  township.    Of  the  eight 
children  Iwrn  to  them,  four  are   living — 
George,  John.  Fidelia  and  Willis.  They  have 
befriended  a  deserving  little  boy  by  the  name 
of   Lewis  D.  Pickering,  an  intelligent  and 
interesting  child,  and  a  soiu-ce  of  comfort  te 
them  all.    The  whole  family  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

FREDERICK  C.  BAUER,  farmer;  P.  O. 
Broken  Sword ;  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany, 
April  o,  ISP.),  and  is  a  son  of  Caspar  and 
Susannah  (Hoffman)  Bauer.    His  father  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Deeringer  forests, 
a  position  he  held  uutil  his  death,  near  1842, 
when  56  years  old.    Frederick  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  his  father's  business  when  in  his  17th 
year,  and    remained    in   the  Government's 
employ  while  in  that  country.  In  June,  1842,  1 
he  was  married  to  Henrietta  Bauer,  and,  in 
the  year  IStO,  emigrated  to  America  in  com- 
pany with  his  mother  and  sister.    His  wife 
remained  beliind.  with  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing when  he  became  located.    Coming  direct 
te  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  they  located,  but  Fred- 
erick, not  liking  the  country  as  well  as  ho 
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anticipated,  returned  to  Boston  and  went  to 
work  in  a  sugar  refinery,  whore  he  remained 
five  years.  While  there,  his  wife  ami  child 
joined  him.  the  eldest  child  having  come  over 
with  his  grandmother  and  lived  with  her  until 
the  arrival  of  the  mother.  Having  saved  a 
neat  little  sum  while  in  the  citv.  Mr.  Bauer 
again  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  and'  secuml  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  live*.  But  a  small 
|«irt  of  this  was  cleared,  and  the  r«>st  was 
accomplished  by  himself.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  county  as  a 
successful,  careful  ami  industrious  farmer. 
His  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  seven 
children  William,  Louisa,  William  Fn-der- 
ick,  AJItert,  Lewis.  Henry  and  Mary.  The 
eldest  was  recently  killed  in  a  saw-mill  in 
Putnam  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  was  then  living. 
Mr.  Bauer,  wife  and  children  are  meiuliers  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

JAMES  MADISON  DITTY,  merchant, 
W  ingert's  Corners,  youngest  son  of  William 
and  Susan  Ditty. was  bom  April  II.  1854,  in 
Holmes  Township.  His  father  was  a  successful 
farmer  ami  school  teacher,  and  died  in  the  fall 
of  leaving  the  subject  of  our  sketch  fath 

prions  at  the  tender  age  of  -  years.  His  mother 
then  removed  to  Wingert's  Comers,  and.  two 
years  later,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Stearns, 
of  Lykens  Township.  By  this  last  marriage 
she  has  two  children  Alice  and  Maglalena, 
both  married  to  res|w«ctod  farmers  of  Lykens 
Township.  The  mother  died  in  ls<H'  Mr. 
Ditty  attended  district  school  until  his  lUth 
year,  when  he  attended  a  normal  school  in 
Republic.  Seneca  County.  At  the  age  of  20. 
he  went  to  I'pjier  Sandusky,  and  entered  the 
grocery  and  provision  store  of  Harmon  Boweu 
as  clerk,  and  remained  there  six  mouths,  when 
ho  came  to  the  farm  of  his  step  father,  in  Ly- 
kens Township,  ami  remained  three  years,  and 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Win- 
gert's Comers.  opening  a  grocery  and  provi- 
sion store  in  company  with  Jacob  Shuck,  and 
is  now  thus  engaged  and  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Ditty  has  l>een  a  prominent  man 
in  the  politics*  of  the  township,  and  was 
recently  elected  Township  Clerk,  and  is  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  faithfulness  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

DAVID  FRALICK.  farmer;  P.  0. 


Sword;  was  Ixirn  Dec.  14,  1S35,  in  Lebanon 
Co.,  Penn.,  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Eliza 
both  (Garrett)  Fralick.  both  of  whom  were 
nativ««s  of  the  Keystone  State.    His  father 
was  a  weaver  by  trade  in  early  life,  but  relin- 
quished  it  for  farming.    In  ISM.  he  moved 
to  this  State  and  lueab<d   in  Richland  Co.. 
where  he  lived  al>out  eight  years,  and  then 
came  to  Crawford  Co.    After  residing  here 
about  six  years,  he  returned  to  Richland  Co., 
and,  following  his  chosen  pursuit  of  farmiug, 
remained  quiet  until  1N50,  when  he  dis|>osed 
of  his  prtt|M«rty  and  again  moved  into,  this 
county,  which  was  ever  after  his  home.  He 
died  April   I.  IsTS.  possessing  at  that  time  a 
valuable  projiorty.  the  result  of  his  own  indus- 
try and  good  management.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch  went  to  the  carpenter's  trade  when 
only  IN  years  old.  and  followed  it  steadily 
until  the  year  1NT.*>.  when  he  left  it  for  the 
more  congenial  and  independent  vocation  of 
farming.    He  has  a  pleasant  little  farm  of 
VM  acres,  which  he  carefully  tills  and  im- 
proves.   Dec.  ','4.  lSo.'l.  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizalioth  Hass,  daughter  of 
Conrad  and  Catharine  (Myers)  Hass.  Her 
father  cmno  to  this  country  from  Germany 
when  six  years  old.  and  was  married  in  Colum- 
biana Co..  Ohio.    He  nioved  to  this  count v  in 
I s;$r».    Mrs.  Fralick  was  l>orn  Aug.  'JS,  1SU, 
and  has  l>oen  fruitful  of  six  children  Emma 
J.,  Benjamin  F.,  Ida  C,  Lizzie  B..  Edward 
C.  and  Harrison  A.    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fra- 
lick are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    He  is  a  Democrat. 

JACOB  GEIGER.  farmer;  P.  O.  Lykens; 
was  liorn  in  Baden,  Germany,  Aug.  o,  1S44, 
and  is  a  son  of  Conrad  and  Veronika  (Heid) 
Geigcr,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  that 
country,  the  above-named  lady  being  Mr. 
Geiger's  second  wife.  Conrad  Geigor  is  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  is  yet  residing  in 
his  native  land.  Jacob  left  the  fatherland  in 
1871,  and,  Sept.  lb  of  the  same  year,  landed 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  remained  there  I 
three  years,  laboring  at  various  occupations, 
and  then  came  to  Seneca  Co..  Ohio,  where  he 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  until  August.  1877, 
when  he  removed  to  this  county.  He  has  a 
pleasant  farm  of  80  acres,  on  which  good 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  fields. 
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bearing  evidence  of  careful  tillage,  mark  Mr. 
Geiger  as  one  of  the  best  of  farmers.  He 
cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Samuel  J. 
Tilden. 

WILLIAM  M.  GEIGER,  farmer;  P.  O. 
Lykons:  was  born  Feb.  1,  1845,  in  Seneca  Co., 
Ohio.  His  fathor,  Henry  Geiger,  was  lx>rn 
in  Reigher,  Germany,  and  when  15  years  old 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America.  They 
settled  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  there  Henry 
was  married  to  Christena  Zooterven,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Germany  when  in  her 
childhood.  As  soon  as  married,  he  moved  to 
Seneca  Co.,  where  he  entered  SO  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  and,  besides  the  land,  possessed 
only  an  ax,  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  and  §1  in 
money.  The  privations  they  endured  onlv 
served  to  renew  their  energies  and  qualify 
them  for  the  undertaking  presented  to  them 
of  developing  a  home  in  the  forest  and  earn 
ing  the  necessaries  of  life  while  thus  engaged. 
They  succeeded  as  such  people  usually  do, 
and  have  now  one  of  the  finest  homos  and 
most  valuable  farms  in  the  whole  county. 
They  have  also  assisted  each  of  their  seven 
children  to  a  pleasant  start  in  lifo,  and  are 
now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties 
given  them  for  their  early  struggles.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  remained  on  his  father's 
farm  and  under  the  parental  roof  until  he 
organized  a  home  of  his  own.  His  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  November, 
1868,  Maria,  daughter  of  Conrad  and  Chris- 
tiana Lebold  becoming  his  wife.  She  was 
born  Sept.  28,  IS  10,  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  her 
parents  being  early  settlers  of  that  county 
from  Germany.  In  the  spring  of  1S72,  Mr. 
Geiger  sold  his  farm  in  Seneca  Co.  to  good 
advantago,  and  came  to  whore  ho  now  lives, 
owning  a  pleasant  farm  of  nearly  100  acres, 
which  ho  cultivates  carefullv  and  successfully 
Their  marriage  has  been  fruitful  of  four 
children— Emma  A.,  Bertha  D.,  Nelson  E. 
and  Edward.  He  is  a  charter  momber  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.    He  is  a  Democrat. 

SAMUEL  HALL,  retired  farmer;  P  O 
Melmore;  was  born  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio 
March  24,  IS  10.  His  father,  Joseph  Hall! 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,and  when 
13  years  old  accompanied  his  parents  to  this 
State.     They  settled  in  Fairfield  Co.,  and 


there  developed  a  farm.  Joseph  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Mary  Mills,  a  lady  of  Penn- 
sylvania birth,  and  in  December,  1821), 
removed  to  this  section  of  the  State.  He 
entered  a  quarter-section  of  Government  laud 
in  what  is  now  Lykeus  Township,  and  after- 
ward two  SO-aere  lots  joining,  one  being  in 
Seneca  Co.  He  underwent  the  usual  priva- 
tions that  fell  to  the  lot  of  early  settlers,  and 
passed  a  lifo  of  usefulness  and  industry  in 
this  county,  dying  at  a  hale  old  age  in  1803. 
Samuel  passed  his  early  life  amid  the  stirring 
scones  of  pioneer  life,  and  first  owned  a  farm 
near  the  center  of  tho  township,  now  owned 
by  William  Tippin.  It  was  partly  cleared 
when  he  secured  it,  and  on  this  he  lived  until 
1S00,  when  he  removed  to  where  he  now  lives, 
on  the  old  homestead.  May  4,  1843,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
and  Rachel  (Conger)  Telford.  She  was  born 
in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  28,  1822,  and 
in  June,  1835.  her  parents  removed  to  Ohio, 
the  journey  being  accomplished  in  three  weeks 
and  four  days,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  yokos 
of  oxen.  Thev  first  settled  in  Seneca  Co.,  and, 
Dec.  31,  1840",  removed  to  Crawford  Co.  Of 
the  four  children  born,  one  is  living — Garrett 
B.  Mr.  Hall  has  held  different  township 
offices.  He  was  a  Democrat,  in  eairly  life,  and 
supported  Martin  Van  Bureu  for  the  Presi- 
dency, but  severed  his  connection  with  that 
party  during  the  war,  and  has  since  been  a 
Republican.  His  wife  belongs  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 
"  WILLIAM  HUNSICKER,  farmer;  P.  O. 
Lykeus;  was  born  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  April 
lo,  1842.  His  father,  Jacob  Hunsicker,  was 
bora  in  Germany,  and,  after  reaching  maturity, 
emigrated  to  America.  He  lived  a  few  years 
in  tho  State  of  New  York,  where  ho  was  mar- 
ried to  Matilda  Knerieman.  who  was  also  of 
German  birth.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and,  securing  a  partly  devel- 
oped farm,  lived  on  it  until  1851,  when  he 
removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  and  located  in  Chat- 
field  Township,  where  he  now  lives.  William 
has  always  made  farming  his  leading  occupa- 
tion, and  in  April,  1871,  moved  to  where  he 
now  lives,  owning  a  pleasant  little  farm  of 
100  acres,  on  which  good  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  other  necessary  improvement^ 
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made.    F.,r  several  year*  ho  has  follows! 
threshing,  with  good  r.^ults  to  himself,  and 
satisfaction  to  his  patron*.    Ho  was  married. 
Nov.  ','1.  |sT(t.  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  C<m 
rad  aii«l  Magdalena  Lust.    She  was  l*,rn  in 
Crawford  Co.,  Doc.  30,  |>50,  and  has  erowned 
their  union  with  four  rhil.lr.-u    Peter  Frank 
lin.  Magdalena  Elizabeth.  John  Wesley  and 
Charles  Simon.    Ii«,th  ho  and  wife  are*  mora 
hors  of  tho  German  Motli(xlist  Church.  Ho  is 
usually  found  in  tho  ranks  of  tho  Democratic 
party,  hut  advocates  the  support  of  mon  in 
preference  to  parties. 

BYKON  F.  JACOBS,  farmer;  P  O.  Lv 
koiis;  is  tho  youngest  son.  and  third  of  a  famiiy 
of  four  children,  and  was  Ix.rn  Sept.  4.  IM7, 
in    Lykens   Township,  Crawford   Co.  His 
father,  August  Jaoolw,  was  lx>rn  and  reared 
in  Saxony,  Germany,  and   there  loarnod  the 
carjxmter's  trade.    He  marriod  a  lady  of  his 
native  land,  named  Kaehol  Baer,  and  startel 
immediately  for  America,  landing  in  tho  city 
of  Now  York  with  "„'•'>  cent*  in  money,  and 
debte  amounting  to  #11.    After  working  a 
whilo  in  tho  city,  ho  turned  his  faro  wwtward, 
and  camp  to  tho  State  of  Ohio,  whore  he  has 
since  lived.     For  awhile  he  worked  on  tho 
National  pike,  and  then,  coming  to  Crawford 
Co.,  Ixjujjht  a  small  piece  of  land.    He  would 
work  at  his  trade  during  tho  day  to  supjx>rt 
his  family,  and  cleared  his  land  after  his  day's 
lalnir  was  completed.     He  then  sold  this,  and 
bought  a  larger  tract,  which  was  all  forest, 
and  which  he   has   rendered  valuable  and 
attractive,  although  many  prophesied  that  he 
would  starve  when  ho  moved  then',  as  it  was 
wet  and  low.    He  is  yet  living,  at  a  hale  and 
hearty  old  ago.  having  lost  his  companion 
April"  I*",.  IS'-,'.     The  subject  of  this  sketch 
pas*<*d  his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm.  and. 
Feb.  25.  1  Mill. "was  married,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  A.  ami  Melissa  (Kulman)  Klink  be- 
coming  his  wife.    She  was  lx»rn  Oct.  IT.  1850, 
in  Liliorty  Township,  this  county,  and  has 
blessed  their  union  with  four  children— Jef- 
ferson, Melissa.  Adam  and  Harrison.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaoolw  are  inemlx'rs  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.     He  is  i»  Democrat;  jxw- 
sesses  a  neat  Ittle  fanu,  and  is,  withal,  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  citizen. 

JACOB  KELLLB,  farmer;  P.  0.  Melmore; 


was  lN.ni  in  Bavaria.  Germany,  July  I,  1831, 
ami  is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Susannah  (Bueh- 
man)  Keller.    His  father  served  six  years  in 
tho  regular  army  of  his  native  country,  and 
the  balance  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  farming. 
In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  America,  and  came  directly  to  Ohio, 
BBttli&g  in  Seneca  Co.    He  arrived  there  Sept. 
I"  of  that  year.  and.  after  residing  there  sev- 
eral years,  he  moved  into  Crawford  Co..  where 
ho  remained  till  his  death. clearing  up  a  farm 
with  what  assistance  he  received    from  his 
sons.    Ho  diet  I  in  |N00,  and  his  wife  survives 
him.    Jacob  left  tho  fatherland  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  arriving  on  the  shores 
of  the  Now  World  in  August.  1851,  and  came 
direct  to  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  whore  he  com- 
menced laboring  on  a  farm.    Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  his  father's  family  he  again 
went  to  work  for  his  father,  although  ho  had 
reached  tho  legal  ago,  and  could  have  l>oen 
doing  for  himself.    Ho  lalx>rcd  thus  for  seven 
years,  and  then  Ixaight  a  farm  of  SO  acres, 
which  ho  sold,  and  bought  where  he  now 
lives,  owning  130  acres  of  good  land.  He 
was   married  April   5,   1800,  to  Catharine 
Stuckcy.  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many after  arriving  at  womanhood.    She  died 
July  10,  1*02,  having  lx>rno  one  child  Adam 
J.    He  again  entered  the  married  state  March 
1,  1803,  Mary  Slowman  lx«coming  his  wife. 
She  was  lx>rn  in  Germany  June  20,  1843, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Fnxlerick  J.  and  Ellen 
N.  Slowman.  and  came   to  this  country  in 
1852.    Their  children  are  named  respectively 
George  B.,  Ellen  N.  S.,  Mary  A.,  Jacob,  i 
Charley  A.,  William  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Both 
he  and  wife  are  members  of  tho  German 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  is  Treasurer.  | 
Secretary  and  Elder.    He  has  always  been  a 
Democrat. 

FRANKLIN  LA  HUE.  farmer  and  stock-  j 
raiser;  P.O.  Poplar;  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  I 
of  seven  children,  and  was  born  in  Seneca  Co., 
Ohio.  July  22.  1M2.    His  father.  Jonathan  I 
D.  La  Rue.  was  born  Sept.  25,  1810,  in  Steu- 
Ix'ii  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  married  to  a 
lady  named  Jane  Gray.    He  taught  school  j 
there  in  early  life,  and,  in  June,  1841,  he 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Seneca  Co., 
where  he  resided  four  years.    He  then  came 
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to  Crawford  Co.,  and,  securing  a  partly  devel- 
oped farm  in  Lykens  Township,  created  a 
handsome  property.  "Maj.  La  Rue,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  a  man  of  extended 
acquaintance,  and  was  respected  by  all  as  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  and  the  embodiment 
of  honor  and  integrity.  He  died  Sept  5, 
1880,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  for  many  years 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist 
Church.  His  children  were  nained  respect- 
ively—Franklin, Charles,  Comfort  W.,  Levi 
G.,  George,  Jeannotte  and  Albortus.  The  two 
eldest  sons  enlisted  in  Company  K,  45th  O. 
V.  L,  and  Charles,  being  captured,  died  in 
that  horrid  prison  pen  at  Andersonville. 
Comfort  W.  and  Levi  G.  are  residing  at  Lo 
Mars,  Iowa,  engaged  in  the  hardware  and 
agricultural  implement  business.  George  and 
Jeannettedied  when  young,  and  the  youngest  is 
now  studying  medicine.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  Feb.  20.  1 80S,  to  Ardella, 
daughter  of  L.  M.  Waller,  of  this  township,  in 
which  she  was  born  in  1848.  Their  union 
has  produced  six  children— Charles,  Lysander 
W.,  Arietta  C.  Ralph  W.,  Guy  E.  and  Harry 
G.  He  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep  of  the  Spanish  merino 
variety,  and,  as  a  result,  flocks  that 

take  rank  among  the  best  in  the  county.  He 
has  always  boon  a  Republican.  His  "wife  is 
a  memlier  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

JOHN  MCLAUGHLIN,  fanner  and  teacher; 
P.  O.  Poplar;  was  born  Jan.  4.  18:15,  in  Mel- 
more.  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  His  father,  George 
McLaughlin,  was  born  in  Juniata  Co..  Penn., 
and  learned  the  trades  of  wheelwright  and 
cabinet-maker.  In  1825,  lie  came  to  Seneca 
Co..  Ohio,  and,  locating  at  Melmore,  remained 
there  two  years,  when  hp  returned  to  his 
native  State.  Again  in  1829  he  determined 
to  make  the  West  his  home,  and.  coming  back 
to  the  same  place,  was  married,  Feb.  24,  18:U, 
to  Sarah  Lewis,  who  came  there  from  Oneida 
Co..N.  Y.,  a  few  years  previous  to  their  union. 
In  the  spring  of  1838.  ho  removed  to  a  farm 
in  Bloom  Township,  in  that  county,  on  which 
he  remained  until  his  death,  Juno  10,  1875. 
His  wife  survives  him.  John  received  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  when  18  years 
old  commenced  teaching  school,  a  business 
he  has  ever  since  followed  during  the  winter 


season,  except  the  time  he  was  in  the  army. 
He  enlisted  in  Company  H,  55th  O.  V.  I.,  and 
served  over  three  years.    He  participated  in 
the  second  battle  of   Bull  Run,  Slaughter 
Mountain,   Manassas,  Chancellorsville  and 
other  engagements.    He  was  captured  at  Get- 
tysburg on  the  second  day,  and  was  impris- 
oned both  at  Belle  Isle  and  Libby.  When 
exchanged,  ho  returned  to  his  regiment  On 
Dec.  24,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Harriet 
Dellinger,  who  was  born  in  this  county  on 
!  April  28,  1830,  and  died  Dec.  30,  1870,  loay- 
!  ing  five  children— Elodia,  Frank,  Ida,  Jennie 
I  and  Minnie.    Ho  again  entered  the  married 
state  March  19,  1871,  Susan  Park  becoming 
his  wife.    She  is  a  daughter  of  Amos  and 
I  Sarah  (Baker)  Park,  and  was  born  in  Fairfield 
i  Co.,  Ohio.  Jan.  22,  1839.    She  came  to  this 
I  county  when  quite  young,  and  for  many  years 
previous  to  her  marriage  had  been  a  leading 
'  school  teacher  in  the  county.  She  has  blessed 
j  their  union  with  four  children — Nettie,  Daisy, 
John  D.  and  Lettie.    He  has  for  several  years 
been  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Craw- 
ford Co.    Both  he  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  also  is 
his  daughter  Ida.    He  is  a  Republican. 

JOHN  W.  MILLER,  fanner;  P.  O.  Ly- 
kens;  is  one  of  the  successful  and  energetic 
fanners  of  the  county,  and  was  born  in  North- 
ampton Co.,  Penn.,  July  1 8, 184 1 .  His  father, 
Jacob  S.  Miller,  was  a  native  of  that  county, 
and  there  he  was  married  to  Mary  Mills.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  in  early  life, 
and  has  followed  it  much  of  the  time  over 
since.  In  1854,  he  loft  the  Keystone  State, 
and.  coming  directly  to  Ohio,  located  in  Craw- 
ford Co.  Securing  a  farm  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship, he  conducted  it  as  well  as  working  some 
at  his  trade,  until  1877,  when  he  relinquished 
farming,  and  went  to  Bloomville,  Ohio.  He 
has  l>oon  blessed  with  six  children,  throe  of 
whom  are  living— John  W.,  Richard  and 
Jacob.  John  W.  commenced  doing  for  him 
self  when  of  age,  and  has  always  been  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits  except  while  in  the 
army.  He  enlisted  in  Company  H.  55th  O. 
V.  I.,  and  served  nearlv  three  years.  Ho  par 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Marietta  and  other  engagements,  and  went 
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with  Sherman  on  his  "march  U>  the  sea."  He 
was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  A  very  s- 
l>oro.  X.  C,  and.  three  days  later,  at  the  Iwt 
tie  of  Benton  vi  lie.  he  'received  it  serious 
wound  in  the  anu.  from  which  he  has  never 
fully  recovered.  He  was  also  prostrated  by 
a  sunstroke  while  gone,  which  he  considers  "a 
p'nnanent  injury.  On  Dec.  T>.  1  SOT,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emma,  daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Allbaugh)  Shalter. 
She  wits  born  in  this  county  Sept.  21,  1848, 
and  died  June  7i.  |S7S.  He  again  entered 
the  married  state  on  October  14,  1M7V,  Sarah 
Allhaugh,  daughter  of  David  and  Reliecca 
(KeeranJ  Allhaugh.  becoming  his  wife.  She 
was 


moved  U>  where  he  now  lives,  having  cleared 
his  farm  from  the  dense  forest,  and  has  an 
elegant  and  attractive  home.  He  has  erected 
substantial  and  tasty  buildings,  and  can  now 
enjoy  the  benefit*  to  be  derived  from  his  life- 
time of  industry.  Four  children  have  blessed 
their  union  Eliza  J.,  Hannah  A..  Sarah  F. 
and  Ardelln  A.  The  three  eldest  married,  but 
the  tirst  one  has  since  died.  The  youngest 
died  Jan.  10.  I  SOI,  when  in  her  VHJi  year. 
Mrs.  Moore  has  of  late  years  lieen  afflicted, 
but  places  her  trust  in  Him  that  doeth  every- 
thing for  the  l>est.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  char- 
ter memlier  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 


U>rn  in  this  county  Sept.  4,  IMS.  aud  is  and  identities  himself  with  the  Republican 
a  memlier  of  the  Free*  Will  Baptist  Church,  nartv 


while  he  belongs  to  the  1'nited  Brethren 
Church  He  has  a  mode]  farm  of  H>0  acre*, 
on  which  he  has  erected  tastv  and  convenient 
buildings.    He  is  a  Republican. 

JOHN   M(K)RE.  farmer:   1'  O.  Lykens; 
was  born  in  Harrison  On.,  Ohio.  July  7.*  1828, 
and  is  one  of  the  well  to do  and  flourishing 
fanners  of  the  county.     His  father.  Maurice 
Moore,  was  U mi  and  reared  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  there  married  to  Han 
Dsn  Davis,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Wales  in  her  childhood.    He  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  and,  n  few  years  after  his  mar 
riage.  emigrated  to  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
cleared  a  farm.     In  the  year  I  Ml.  he  moved 
hi  Seneca  (  V  and  entered   no, uarter  section  of 
land,  which  he  cleared  and  improved  with 
the  help  of  his  sons,  and  on  which  he  is  now 
living.    Th»,  subject  of  this  sketch  received 
only  a  meager  education,  and  vividly  remem 
ben  many  of  the  privations  through  which 
the  family  passed,  in  their  pioneer  home.  He 
recollects    distinctly  the    time    when  they 
ground  buckwheat  through  their  coffee-mill, 
for  a  family  in  which  there  wen1  nine  chil 
drcn.    He  was  marries  1  Oct.W.  to  Sarah 

R.  McLaughlin,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Fisher)  McLaughlin,  her  father  being 
of  Scotch  Irish  descent,  while  her  mother  was 
of  Dutch  extraction.  She  was  liorn  in 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio.  May  10.  1  *'■!"».  »n<* 
came  to  Seneca  Co.  when  10  years  old.  After 
marriage  Mr.  Moore  lived  west  of  Bncyrns 
about  two  years,  and.  in  the  spring  of  ISIS, 


DAVID  PERKY,  retired  farmer;    P.  O. 
Lykens;    was    Uini    in    Westmoreland  Co., 
Penn.,  April  1,  IN  I  I.    His  father.  Christo- 
pher Perky,  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Fayette 
Co..  Penn..  and  reared  to  the  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing.    He  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Slaughter,  of  Westmoreland  Co., 
and  there  lived  a  number  of  years.   He  served 
in  the  war  of  IM'J.  and  was  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison at  Fort  Meigs,  and  in  the  fall  of  1819 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  ever  after  lived. 
He  lived  in  Perry  Co.  a  short  time,  and  then 
went  to  Fairfield  Co..  where  he  remained  until 
1V.'7.    In  that  year  he  moved  to  Seneca  Co., 
when-  he  died,  Aug.  *JS.   ls;j8,  on  the  oTth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.     His  companion 
departed  this  life  in  July.  I  Si  40.    David  was 
married,  April  l">.  |N:U,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  and   Magdalena  iSpitlcr)  Seitz.  She 
was  bom  in  Fairfield  Co.  in  March.  1814.  He 
has  always  lieen  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  has 
lieen  a  resident  of  Crawford  Co.  since  IS-IN. 
He  has  cleared  two  different  farms,  one  licing 
in  Seneca  Co..  and  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
done  but  little  manual  labor.    His  wife  died 
Julv  IT).  I S."»H,  having  l>orue  eleven  children, 
four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.    Those  who 
grew  up  were  named  n-spectively    John.  Jane 
E..  Lewis.    Franklin.  Abigail.    David  and 
Henrv.    He  was  again  married  Oct.  Is.  IS55, 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
i  Hoover)  Kanel,  becoming  his  wife.    .She  was 
born  in  Adams  Co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  10,  IS10,  and  J 
came  to  this  State  when  10  years  old.  Mr. 
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Perky's  sons  wore  among  the  patriotic  yonng 
men  who  hastened  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  when  her  flag  was  insulted  by  traitor- 
ous hands.    John  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  25th  O. 
V.  I.,  and  served  throe  years,  coming  home 
uninjured.     In   1802,  Lewis   and  Franklin 
entered  Company  H,  55th  O.  V.  I.  Lewis 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga„  and 
his  ashes  now  repose  in  the  National  cemetery 
at  Chattanooga.  Teun. :  and  Franklin,  being 
discharged  when  disabled  by  sickness,  died 
soon  after  his  return.    When  only  HI.  David 
entered  the  army,  and  died  at  Alexandria.  Va. 
We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Perky's  family  contrib- 
uted four  heroes  to  the  late  war,'  three  of 
whom  thereby  lost  their  lives.    The  youngest 
son,  Henry,  died  in  February.  1 869.    He  is  a 

'  Democrat.    His  wife  lielongs  to  the  German 

'  Reformed  Church. 

T.  F.  POPE,  farmer;  P.  O.  Lykens;  was 
bom  March  3<>.  IS  15.  in  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 
His  father,  S.  C.  Pope,  was  born  and  reared 
in  Logan  Co..  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed teaching.  While  engaged  ill  his  chosen 
vocation  in  Richland  Co..  he  was  married  to 
Esther  Burrow,  who  was  a  native  of  that 
county.    Ho  shortly  afterward  moved  to  Del- 
aware. Ohio,  and  from  there  wont  to  Williams 
Co.  and  ran  a  saw-mill.  Some  ten  years  later, 
he  returned  to  Logan  Co..  and  from  there 
went  to  Paulding  Co.,  where  he  now  lives, 
his  companion  dying  in  1800.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch,  being  of  a  patriotic  nature,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  defense  of  his 
country,  and.  when  scarcely   17  years  old, 
enlisted  in  Company  L,  10th  O.  V.  C.  He 
served  thro«  years,  and  came  out  without  a 
mishap  or  a  sick  day.  and  was  under  Kilpat- 
rick  when  he  raided  through  Georgia  with 
Gen.  Sherman.  When  discharged,  he  returned 
to  this  county,  where  lie  has  since  lived,  and. 
April  23.  1  HOG,  was  married  to  Amy,  daughter 
of  Jonas  and  Mary  (Thomas)  Yingling.  She 
viim  uorn  in  vrawroru  t^o.,  Wliio,  Sept.  l(>,  18-18. 
and  is  the  happy  mother  of  five  children— 
iuar\  joiner,  rvate  irene,  Ada  J.,  Sanoma  B. 
and  Jonas  Adolphus.    Mrs.  Pope  belongs  to 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church.    Ho  belongs 

;  to  the  I.  0.  ().  F.,  and  is  a  charter  member  of 

i  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.   He  has  hold  town- 
ship offices,  and  is  a  stalwart  Republican. 

JACOB  RHOAD,  farmer:  P.  0.  Bloomville; 
is  one  of  the  energetic  and  enterprising  fanners  j 
of  this  county,  and  a  thorough  business  man. 
Ho  was  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  Sept.  24,  ! 
1835.    His  father,  George  Rhoad,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  15  years  old  moved 
to  this  State,  with  his  father's  family.  They 
lived  in  Crawford.  Co.  two  years,  and  then 
went  into  Seneca  Co.,  where  they  afterward 
lived.    They  settled  at  first  near  where  tho 
town  of  Republic  now  stands,  the  county  then 
being  almost  an  unbroken  forest,  and  helped 
clear  the  land  on  which  the  town  was  built 
George  was  married  to  a  lady  named  Sarah 
Webster,  who  was  torn  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  came  to  Seneca  County  when  iu  her  youth. 
He  has  cleared  up  a  fine  farm  in  that  county, 
on  which  he  now  lives,  enjoying  tho  benefits 
derived  from  his  early  lalnjrs.    Jacob's  edu- 
cational  advantages  were  quite  limited,  but  i 
through  his  own  efforts  and  improvements  he 
now  possesses  a   fair  education.     Ho  com- 
menced doing  for  himself  when  of  age.  and 
has  always    followed  agricultural  pursuits. 
Having  a  natural  tasto  for  music,  of  which  ho 
is  passionately  fond,  he  cultivated  this  gift  of 
nature,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
taught  singing  .schools  with  good  success. 
Feb.  20,  1859,  ho  was  married  to  Alvira, 
daughter  of  Alliert  and  Catharine  (Grows- 
beck)  Hammond.    She  was  born  in  Crawford 
Co.  on  tho  20th  day  of  February,  1839.  Ho 
served  at  Fort  Worth  during  the  late  war, 
being  in  Company  C,  30th  O.  V.  I.    His  mar- 
riage has  been  fruitful  of  seven  children — Eva 
A.  (deceased),  Elmer  E.,  Charley,  Nellie  (de- 
ceased), Odossie,  Nettie  G.  and  Ira  D.  Both 
he  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  Deacon.  He 
is  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  an 
office  for  which  ho  is  well  qualified,  and  takes 
great  interest  iu  the  common  schools.  Ho 
was  raised  by  an  "  Old-Line  Democrat,"  and 
remained  in  that  party  until  the  Brough  cam- 
paign, when  he  joined  the  Republican  ranks, 
to  which  he  now  belongs. 

JACOB  SEERY,  farmer;   P.  O.  Poplar; 
was  born  in  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  1825, 
and  is  a  son  of  Solomon  Seery,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  township.  "  He  passed  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  assisting  his 
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father  itn.l   elder  brothers  t«.  clear  the  old 
homestead.    Not  until  2.*>  years  old  .lid  he 
common™  doing  for  himself.    On  Jan. 
1S.V,\  ho  was  muted  in  tin-  bondfl  of  wedlock 
to  Him  Lavinia  A.  (  .■on.  who  was  born  Dec. 
18,  IH3&,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is 
a  daughter  of  Kiisba  and  Olivia  ( Bovce)  Coon. 
In  Octolior.  I  MO.  they  uioved  to  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  Crawford  Co.    After  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Seery  located  on  the  farm  on  which  be 
now  lives,  the  improvements  consisting  of  a 
Hmall  cabin  and  stable.   It  was  partly  cleared, 
and  by  industry  and  careful  management  he 
has  brought  it  U,n  high  degree  of  cultivation, 
and  |»oks«.*soh  „n..  of  the  most  valuable  farms 
of  the  township.     His  marriage  has  proved  a 
happy  and  pros|>erou.s  uuc.  and    has  |M>en 
blessed  with  four  children    Alvaro.  De  Forest 
B..  Lor.'n/o  M.  I).,  and  Reno  Roeooe.  Th.' 
eld.«st  di.nl  when  12  vears  old    Mr.  Seery 
served  in  Company  C.  loVith  O.  N  G..  during 
the  late  rebellion,  being  located  at  Fori  Worth. 
He  has  served  as  Trusts,  has  Ihs-ii  a  Repub- 
lican since  th.'  organization  of  the  party,  and 
was  a  Whig  in  early  lift'. 

PETEK  BEERY,  farmer;  P.  O.  Poplar:  is 
on.«  of  the  substantial  and  well-known  citizens 
of  this  township,  and  is  prominently  id.-ntifi.tl 
with  her  growing  interests.    He  was  !><>rn  Oct. 
•r>,  ISJS,  in  1{)IHS  (-,,  ,  Ohio,  and  is  a  son  of 
Solomon  S.MTV.  Sr..  whose  sketch  is  given 
elsewhere.     He  has  always  Ihh'H  a  farmer, 
and.  July  13,  I  Mo,  was  married  to  Margaret 
A.,  daughter  of  William  and  Rhoda  Pen 
nington.    She  was  born  Oct  13.  I8l8,in  Vir- 
ginia, and  came  hen-  about  the  year  |N2<>. 
After  marriage.  Mr.  S.«cry  settled  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  lives,  the  improvements  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  a  cabin  and  a  few  acres 
cleared.    By  years  of  patient  and  steady  labor, 
he  has  created  a  productive  farm,  and  many 
years  ago  their  primitive  house  was  replaced 
by  one  more  commodious  ami  elegant.  His 
wife  depart.*!  this  life  Nov.  3.   ISol.  She 
had  borne  five  children     Mary  F..  who  di.nl 
in  infancy:  William  H..  Willard  W..  Rhoda 
M.  and  Pho'l*'  J.    The  sons  are  married. 
Both  ha  and  his  wife  united  with  the  United 
Brethren  Church  lx-fore  their  marriage,  and 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  Christianity.  He 
was  identiH.nl  with  the  Whig  party  in  early 


life,  and  cast  his  lirst  vote  for  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  is  at  present  a  Republican. 

CHABLKS  SOLZK.  farmer:  P.  O.  Broken 
Sword;  was  horn  in  Saxony.  Germany,  Nov.  2, 
I  MO.  and  is  a  son  of  John  Frederick  and 
Fredericka  (Fodcuerhauo  Solze.    His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and.  in  the  spring  of  1841,  with 
his  wife  and  six  children,  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica.   They  came  direct  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
ami.  in  attempting  to  walk  from  Attica  here, 
were  lt»st.  and  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  woods  imder  a  large  tree.    The  next  day 
they  reached  their  friemls.  He  at  first  bought 
10  acres  of  laiuL  on  which  a  small  improve- 
ment had  been  made.  and.  when  circumstances 
would  admit,  sold,  ami  secured  a  l>etter  situa- 
tion.   He  died  in  I  NUT.    One  of  his  sons, 
Christian,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks.  Is'ing  in   Company  C,  N2d  O.  V.  I. 
Charles,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  war.  when  he  cheerfully  resjxjnded 
to  the  call  of  his  country-,  and.  against  the 
advice  of  friends  and  kindred,  enlisted  in  the 
army.    His  name  was  enrolled  in  Company 
L,  10th  O.  V.  C.  and  his  term  of  service  ex- 
tended over  a  {mthhI  of  three  years.  He  served 
under  Kilpatrick  on  the  "march  to  the  sea," 
and,  during  his  whole  term  of  service,  never 
lost  a  day's  duty.    He  was  married,  Nov.  0, 
INTO.  Mary  ('..daughter  of  Alfred  and  Fanny 
I  Foy)  Park.  Incoming  his  wife.    She  was  !>orn 
in  this  county  Sept  20,  1NHS.  and  has  borue 
five  children    John  A..  Fannie.  Ada,  Jose- 
phine and  Scott.    Mr.  Solze  is  a  successful 
and  enterprising  farmer,  and  has  a  handsome 
property.    He  has  always  lteen  a  Republican. 

SOLOMON  SEKRY.  farmer:  P.  O.  Poplar; 
was  l>orn  Sept.  22,  1<N2U.  in  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 
Solomon  Seery.  Sr.,  his  father,  was  born  in 
Washington  Co..  Penn..  and  when  10  years 
old  accompani.nl  his  mother  to  Ross  Co.  Ed- 
ucational advantages  were  meager  at  l>est,  but 
he,  iM-ing  the  only  child,  was  compelled  to 
forego  these,  r.nd  lalxjr  for  the  sup|>ort  of  his 
mother,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  to  mid 
after  his  marriage.    His  mother  was  after- 
ward united  to  Jacob  Foy,  and  came  to  this 
county.     He  was  married  in  Ross  Co.,  to 
Magdalena  Van  Gundy,  who  had  come  there 
from  Pennsylvania  when   yet  young.  He 
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developed  a  farm  there,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1832,  with  his  two  eldest  sons,  came  here,  and 
commenced  clearing,  having  entered  three 
80-acro  lots.  He  returned  to  his  family,  and 
the  following  spring  came  here,  erected  a 
cabin,  planted  a  small  crop  of  corn,  and  then 
leaving  his  oldest  son  and  daughter  to  keep 
house,  himself  and  second  son  went  back,  and, 
after  harvesting,  started  for  the  place  with  the 
family,  and  arrived  hero  Sept.  1,  1S33.  He 
afterward  entered  tliree  SO-acre  lots,  makinv 
480  acres  of  Government  land  taken  bv  this 
one  man,  which  he  and  his  sons  developed  as 
fast  ns  possible.  He  died  July  1SIM),  and 
his  companion  on  July  24,  1873.  The  sub 
ject  of  this  sketch  has  always  been  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  his  early  life  was  sj>ent  in  devel- 
oping forest  land.  On  Sept.  4,  185(5,  he 
united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Elizabeth 
Park.  She  was  Iwrn  Nov.  U,  1M82,  in  Hamp- 
shire Co.,  Va.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Sarah  (Baker)  Park.  Her  father  moved  from 
there  to  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1830,  and,  two 
years  later,  came  to  this  county,  where  he 
lived  until  IS73.  and  has  since  been  located 
in  Williams  Co.,  Ohio.  His  wife  died  in  1871. 
Since  marriage,  Mr.  Seery  has  lived  on  the 
farm  when-  he  now  resides,  and  where  he  has 
erected  convenient  and  elegant  buildings.  His 
marriage  has  boon  blest  with  three  children — 
Independence,  John  W.  and  Russell  O.  Both 
he  and  his  amiable  companion  have  devoted 
many  years  to  Christianity,  and  are  consistent 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
udvocatcs  temperance. 

WILLIAM  SW ALLEY,  fanner;  P.  O.  Lv 
kens;  was  born  Nov.  -.'().  1 S 1 0.  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Ponn.  His  father,  John  Swalley.  was  born 
and  reared  in  New  -Jersey,  and,*  moving  to 
Pennsylvania,  was  manned  to  Barbara  Anna- 
gast.  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  also 
conducted  a  farm,  and,  in  the  your  IS  1 7. 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  alxnit  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Zanesvillo.  Tht«  father  died  soon 
after  this,  and  the  family  then  returned  to 
Mifflin  Co.  In  1834.  the  mother  again  came 
to  Ohio,  and  this  time  located  in  Crawford 
Co.,  being  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters, 
other  members  of  the  family  l>oing  here 
already.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  mar- 


ried Dec.  8,  1833,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Catharine  Wonsetler.  She  was 
born  in  Washington  Co.,  Penn.,  June  5,  1817, 
and  has  blessed  her  huslmnd  with  the  follow- 
ing children:  Martin  Van  Buren,  David  W., 
Cornelius,  Abel  Sylveuus,  Ann  Eliza,  Lafay 
ette,  Sarah  Ann.  All  are  married  except 
David,  Sylvenus  being  a  merchant  at  Iuka, 
111.  Since  coming  to  this  State,  Mr.  Swalley 
has  developed  a  quarter-section  of  land,  which 
i  he  himself  entered,  and  has  lxmght  other  lots, 
owning  at  present  -00  acres.  The  cabin  of 
primitive  days  was  years  ago  replaced  by  a 
more  tasty  and  commodious  structure,  and  but 
little  is  left  to  remind  one  of  the  forest  home 
they  occupied  and  enjoyed  years  ago.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swalley  are  members  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church.  He  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Andrew  Jackson,  but  left  the  party  at 
the  time  of  the  war,  and  is  now  a  stalwart 
Republican. 

CORNELIUS  SWALLEY.  fanner;  P.  O. 
Lykens;  was  born  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio, 
March  31,  1S3S.  and  is  a  son  of  William 
Swalley.  of  this  county.  His  early  life  was 
uneventful,  being  passed  on  his  father's  form 
and  at  the  quiet  country  school.  When  'JO 
years  old,  he  commenced  working  out,  and 
followed  that  until  the  year  ISO'2,  when  he 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  bleeding  country, 
and,  entering  Company  K,  45th  O.  V.  I., 
served  for  three  vears.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Franklin.  Nashville,  and  other 
engagements.  He  was  captured  at  Mount 
Sterling,  Ky. ;  was  immediately  paroled,  and, 
as  soon  as  exchanged,  joined  his  regiment. 
He  was  again  captured  at  the  battle  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Tenn.,  and  imprisoned  at  Belle  Isle 
for  five  mouths,  after  which  he  joined  his 
regiment  at  Atlanta.  He  was  married,  Oct. 
15,  ISC7,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Milton  Waller, 
becoming  his  wife.  She  was  bom  in  Craw- 
ford Co.,  May  4.  1S3U,  and  has  lx)rne  fivo 
children  Diliie.  Don  E.,  Minnie,  Clara  and 
Willie  M.  Both  he  and  wife  sire  members  of 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church.  He  is  a 
Republican,  and  cast  his  first  Presidential 
vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

LUCY  ANN  SMITH,  farmer;  P.  0.  Bro- 
ken Sword;  is  a  daughter  of  Michael  Shupp, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Crawford  Co..  and 
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wa«  bom  hen.  J.m..  3.  \KH>.    Her  pan-nte 
dying  whi-n  she  was  vet  in  her  childhood,  she 
lived  with  her  brother  Michael  until  her  mar 
nagc.  Ik.  20.  IS17. t-»  Frederick  Smith.  Ho 
Iiorn  mill 


with  like  rwults.  He  wjis  married  April  8, 
1S70.  Mary  Catharine  Ludy  liecoining  bin 
wife.  She  wan  born  in  thin  county  March  17, 
1S.V».  jui.l  is  a  daughter  of  Michael  and  Cath- 


4* 


when 
ica. 

bans 


roan<d  in  Saxony.  Germany,  and.    arine  (Leimenstoll)  Ludy.  who  came  to  this 


frown  to  maturity,  emigrated  to  Amer 
i>'  came  dinvt  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and. 
,  a  stene  iuiwjii  by  trade,  immediately 
went  te  work,  ami  soon  establish.*!  his  repu- 
tation as  a  first  Has*  workman.    He  secured 
contract*  for  bridgM  on  the  National  pike 
then  lieing  constructed,  and  in  a  few  years 
had  saved  several  hundred  dollars,  with  which 
he  bought  a  quarter  *4«ction  «>f  ( Government 
huid  in  Lykwna  Township.  Crawford  ('...  He 
moved  on  this  in  I  MO.  developing,  and  bring 
ing  it  te  a  high  degree  of  cultiuv.    His  tirst 
marriage  waa  to  ChriNtiana  Liftman,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  Oermauy.    She  died  in  IM*$.  leav 
ing  four  children  '  Louis  F..  John  F.,  Adol 
phus   O   and  Clan.    By  his  second  union, 
eleven  chihln'ii  wen-  U-.n.  ten  uJ  whom  an- 
living    Cornelius.  Matilda.  Catharine.  Fred 
crick.  Heurv.  Lucv  Ann.  Jcffi-rson.  Kuima  J., 


country  from  the  Old  World.  They  have  two 
children  Joseph  Clarence  and  Cora  Klleu. 
Ifcith  he  and  wife  are  consistent  members  of 
the  Gorman,  Reformed  Church.  He  has  a 
pleasant  property  situated  at  Wingert  s  Cor- 
ners, and  is  one  of  the  cultured  citizens  of  the 
place.     He  is  a  Democrat. 

MICHAEL  SHUT,  retired  fanner:  P.  O. 
Broken  Sword:  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine 
children;  was  born  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Penn., 
July  24.  1  Hi Ki.    His  father,  whose  name  was 
also  Michael  Shupp.  was  a  native  of  that 
county,  and  was  there  married  to  Rebecca 
Wise.   Jfc-ing  a  fanuer  by  occupation,  he  con- 
cluded  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  when'  land 
was  plenty  and  also  cheap,  and.  the  ','Sth  day 
of  May.  1S2S.  he  landed  at  Bueyrus,  Ohio, 
with  his  family.    He  immediately  entered  NO 
aen»s  of  land  in  Lvkons  Township,  which  he 
Melancthou  ami  Sorcpta.   Mr.  Smith  departed    can-fully  developed,  and  thensold.and  bought 
this  lifo  Dec.  H.  1877.  and  the  farm  has  since    a  quarter  section  of  new  laud.     He  again 
Ihn'U  conducted  by  his  wife.   He  was  an  intlu 
ential  and  prominent  citizen,  and  well  known 
throughout  the  county.     In  Nov.-ml.er.  ISftt. 
he  was  elis-fi'<l  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  office 


Which  he  held  till  Ills  death.  K«  ww  Town 
ship  Clerk  for  many  years,  and  School  Di 
rector  most  of  the  time  since  living  in  the 
county.  He  was  connected  with  the  Orange, 
and  was  Master  at  the  time  of  his  ,l,.ath.  He 
was  ni^,  .,  m.-mber  of  the  county  and  State 
Oranges.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangel 
ical  Association,  but  hail  been  a  Lutheran  in 
early  lif..    He  was  a  Democrat. 

COHNKLU  S  SMITH.  rar)>enter.  Broken 
Sword;  is  the  eldest  child  burn  to  Fnilerick 
and  Lucy  Ann  (Shupp)  Smith,  and  was  Imrn 
in  Crawford  Co..  Ohio.  Dec.  *-'*'•  Is '7.  He 
received  a  g. n h I  common  schi Mil  education, 
much  of  it  being  s,.<-uriil  by  his  own  exert  ions 
when  not  at  school,  through  his  habits  of 
study  at  odd  hours.  When  is  yean*  old  be 
commenced  teaching,  and  followi-d  it  for  sev- 
eral years  with  fair  success,  but  n'liiujuishod 
if  for  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  is  his  pres 
ent  business,  an. I  his.-tV.uis  have  been  crowned 


entered  the    struggle  with   the  elements  of 
Natun',  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  pressing 
a  larger  fanu  when  once  he  had  it  cleared. 
He  died  in  I  Noli,  and  his  wife  in  ISM.  The 
siihji-et  <>f  this  sketch  commenced  doing  for 
himself  when  '.'2  years  old,  and.  working  out 
.me  year,  received  the  sum  of  $100  for  his  serv- 
ices, with  which  he  enten'd  SO  acres  of  land. 
After  improving  it  he  sold,  and  bought  the 
quarter  sii-tiou  where  he  now  lives.    This  ho 
has  also  cleared  and  rendered  valuable  by  a 
lifetime  of  industry  and  careful  attention  to 
the  minute  details  connected  with  the  duties 
of  a  successful  farmer.   He  was  married.  March 
1,  ISM  |.  to  Susannah,  .laughter  of  John  Adam 
and  Anna  Maria  (  Wirt)  Miller.  She  was  Ixirn 
June  10.  ISI7.  in  Onion  Co..  Penn., and  came 
to  this  county  in   IS:{0.    She  died  Dec.  IU, 
1S77.  having  Ixaiie  fourteen  children,  twelve 
of  whom  an«  living    Isaac,  Amanda.  Mary 
Ann.  Lavina.  Noah,  Caroline.  Lucinda.  Benja 
min.  Henry.  Susannah.  Catharine  and  Julia. 
All  are  married  except  the  youngest  three. 
Mr.  Shupp  is  a  member  of  the  church  known 
as  the  Evangelical  Association,  in  which  his 
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Noah  is  a  minister.  His  wife  also  was  a 
member  of  the  same  church. 

LOUIS  F.  SMITH,  farmer;  P.  O.  Lykens; 
was  born  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  Oct.  "21.  1880, 
and  is  a  son  of  Frederick  Smith,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  farmers  of  the  county.  Louis 
was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but,  jjos- 
sessing  good  business  qualifications,  ho  has 
niade  himself  useful  in  other  ways,  while  con- 
ducting his  farm.  He  was  married  Sept.  3, 
185U,  to  Christian  Wilholm.  She  was  born 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Dec.  0,  I N40,  and  came 
to  this  country  when  six  years  old.  Their 
union  has  proved  a  happy  and  prosperous  one, 
and  has  been  blessed  with  eight  children,  five 
of  whom  are  living — Sophia,  Adolphus,  Clara, 
Loretta  and  John  H.  Mr.  Smith  owns  a  pleas- 
ant farm,  which  is  the  result  of  well-directed 
labor  and  care.  He  is  a  man  of  recognized 
ability,  being  at  the  present  time  Master  of 
Subordinate  Grange,  No. 
tant  relations  with  the 
Grange.  Ho  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Crawford  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  and 
manifests  a  degree  of  interest  in  its  success. 
Both  he  and  his  companion  are  members  of 
the  Pyethist  Church.  Ho  has  always  boon  a 
Democrat. 

WILLIAM  TIPPIN.  fanner;  P.  O.  Lykens; 
was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  Nov.  1 1,"  1827, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Miller) 
Tippin,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  roared 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  were  there  married. 
John's  father,  James  Tippin,  came  to  that 
State  from  Ireland  when  21  years  old,  and  was 
married  to  a  Dutch  lady,  and,  in  tho  latter 
part  of  his  life,  moved  to  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  they  both  died,  he  being  in  his  S3th 
year.  John  moved  to  this  State  shortlv  after 
his  marriage,  and,  locating  in  Wavue  Co. 
remained  there  until  18:1  j,  when  he  camo 
into  Crawford  Co.  In  1831,  he  went  to  Wood 
Co.,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  then 
returned  to  tho  county  of  Wyandot,  where  he 
now  live*.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  remained 


Co.,  and  has  blessed  their  happy  union  with 
nine  children  David  E.,  Owen  W.,  Elbridge 
F.,  Emma  C,  Charley  K.,  Seery  S.,  Anna 
May  (deceased),  Harvey  B.  and  Alta.  The 
three  oldest  are  married.  Mr.  Tippin  and 
wife  are  consistent  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  of  which  ho  is  a  Trustee. 
He  is  a  Bepublican. 

ELI  WINTERS,  farmer;  P.  O.  Lykens; 
was  l>orn  Sept.  28.  1S24,  in  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio.  Tho  Winters  family  woro  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Jefferson  Co.,  coming  there 
from  Pennsylvania  when  this  State  was  yet  a 
Territory,  and  it  was  there  that  Eli  Winters, 
Sr.,  the  father  of  the  aWo-namod  gentleman, 
was  born,  in  February,  1802.  He  was  married 
to  Annis  Andrews,  who  came  there  from  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Penn.,  the  place  of  her  birth,  and,  in 
March,  1834,  moved  to  this  county,  and  sot- 
tied  on  a  tract  of  Government  land  which  lie 
had  entered  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Winters, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  developed  a 
good  farm,  besides  doing  much  work  for 
others,  and  in  1803  disi>osod  of  his  property, 
and  retired  to  Bloomville,  where  he  now  lives. 
Tho  p.-irtnor  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  departed 
this  life  in  187U.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  that 
are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal 
education,  there  Iwunir  a  demand  for  his  serv- 
ices  at  home,  even  during  the  short  session 
of  winter  school.  However,  in  his  father's 
family  a  " night  school"  was  organized,  in 
which  the  children  were  scholars,  and  an 
older  member  of  the  family  would  act  as  in- 
structor, anil  thus  he  received  the  most  of  his 
schooling.  He  taught  school  one  winter,  and 
has  been  doing  for  himself  since  he  reached 
the  legal  age.  He  did  "job-work  "  for  several 
years,  ran  a  threshing  machine,  and  at  length 
secured  a  half-interest  in  a  saw-mill  at  "  Bui  jo," 
with  which  he  was  connect**!  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  quite  naturally  drifted  into  the 
mercantile  business  at  that  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  Deputy  Postmaster.    In  the 


under  the  parental  roof  until  they  started  for  spring  of  1S0:>,  he  bought  his  father's  farm, 

\Yood  Co..  when  he  remained  behind,  and  has  and  has  over  since  followed  agricultural  pur 

sinco  been  doing  for  himself.    His  marriage  suits.    He  is  now  serving  as  Justice  of  the 

was  celebrated  Dec.  13,  1832,  Miss  Frances.  Peace,  an  office  to  which  he  was  first  elected 

daughter  of   Solomon   Soory   becoming  his  in  1838,  and  has  held  ever  since,  except  a 

wife.    She  was  born  Oct  2(5,  1828,  in  Ross  short  time  during  the  war,  when  party  spirit 
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ran  high,  and,  being  n  Republican,  he  was 
dejKJsed  a  Hhort  time,  as  the  township  was 
mostly  cuiiiinmmI  of  tlie  ophite  jMirtv.  In 
WW,  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Howenstein, 
who  came  to  this  county  from  Pennsylvania  a 
few  yean  before  their  union.  Six'chihlren 
have  blessed  their  marriage,  four  of  whom  are 
lmng  Orelia  A.,  Thomas  H.,  Laura  and 
Martha. 

STEPHEN  WALLER,  farmer;  1'.  O.  Ly 
kens;  was  b.rn  Aug.  '-'.">.  I  SMI,  in  Chautaucpia 
L<>.,  N.  Y..  ami  is  a  son  of  Milton  Waller,  one 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  this  township.  He 
has  always  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
is  one  of  the  well-to-do  and  nwpected  farmers 
of  the  county.    On  Dec.  2,\   1N58,  he  was 
man-it*!  to  Martha,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  (Hose)  McKinley.    She  was  l>oni  May 
1~,  1827,  at  New  Lislxm.  Columbiana  Co.. 
Ohio,  ami  departs  this  life  Oct.  4,  IS75I. 
She  was  an  amiable  comjvanion,  an  affection- 
ate mother,  and  a  friend  to  all.    Her  union 


which  he  paid  for  by  day  work,  and,  besides 
developing  this,  had  to  labor  for  others,  for 
the  support  of  his  family.    He  would  work 
at  the  tradp  during  bad  weather,  and  often  at 
night,  after  the  completion  of  a  hard  day's 
labor.    He  departed  this  life  Feb.  2*.  I8S0, 
and  his  companion  on  Ang.  17.  1872.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  only  a  meager 
education,  such  as  the  pioneer  schools  of  those 
days  furnished,  many  years  of  his  life  being 
devoted  to  the  more  practical  occu|xition  of 
clearing  and  assisting  to  develop  the  "  forest 
home."    He  was  married  in  1848  to  Arietta 
Cory,  and  in  1851  she  departed  this  life,  leav- 
ing  one   child    Ardella,  now  the  wife  of 
Franklin  La  Hue.     He  again  entered  the 
marriage  relation  Feb.  1  <j.  1 859,  Miss  Ann  J. 
Yingling  becoming  his  wife.    She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jonas  and  Mary  (Thomas)  Yingling, 
and  was  born  in  1830,  in  this  county.  Their 
union  has  given  one  child    Amy  Sophia,  who 
died  in  her  infancy.    Mr.  Waller  is  a  member 
with  Mr.  Waller  gave  nine  children,  five  of    of  the  Masonic  Order,  Knighte  of  Honor  and 


It 


whom  are  living  Osmar  L..  Stephen  Milo. 
Ellen  E.  and  Helen  E..  twins,  and  Mary  J. 
The  eldest  has  taught  school,  and  is  now 
attending  the  Hillsdale  College,  at  Hillsdale. 
Mich.  Mr.  Waller  belongs  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.. 
and  was  a  charter  memlwr  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  He  was  thes««eond  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  and  was,  the  same  year,  delegate  at 
large  to  the  State  Grange  froiu  Crawford  Co. 
He  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church,  as  was  also  his  wife.  He  is 
a  Democrat. 

LYSANDER  M.  WALLER,  farmer  and 
stock -raiser;  P.  O.  Lykens:  was  born  in 
Orleans  Co..  N.  Y..  July  20.  1827.  His  father, 
Milton  E.  Waller,  was  Ixjrn  Aug.  7.  1807,  in 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  early  life 
learned  the  coojht's  trade,  and  in  1  *2"i  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Orleans  Co.,  where  he 
was  married  the  following  year  to  Polly  Coon. 
He  afterward  moved  into  Chautauqua  Co., 


Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  Commissioner  of  Craw- 
ford Co..  giving  almost  universal  satisfaction. 
He  has  always  l>ecn  a  Democrat 

ROBERT  WALCUTT,  farmer  and  agent; 
P.  0.  Poplar;  is  one  of  the  well-known  and 
genial  citizens  of  Crawford  Co..  and  one  of 
her  thorough  business  men.    He  was  born  in 
Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio.  Feb.  21,   1832.  His 
father,  Jacob  Walcutt.  was  born  in  Loudoun 
Co.,  Va.,  in  1 75)0,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.    He  came  to  Ohio  after  reaching  his 
manhood,  and  was  married  in  Pickaway  Co., 
to  Elizabeth  Riley,  who  was  also  from  the 
"  Old  Dominion,"  having  lieen  born  there  in 
1800.    He  was  a  farmer,  and  while  Robert 
was  yet  in  his  infancy  moved  with  his  family 
into  Franklin  Co.,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
He  had.  however,  entered  80  acres  of  land 
near  Benton,  in  this  county,  some  time  previ- 
ous, on  which  he  contemplated  moving,  when 
where  he  secured  a  farm,  and,  trading"  this  off.    Providence  interposed,  and  his  untimely  death 
received  part  of  his  pay  in  dry  goods.  He 


emigrated  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1833.  and 
located  in  Seneca  Co.  The  same  year  he  en- 
tered 80  acres  of  land  in  Lykens  Township, 
Crawford  Co.,  and  the  year  following,  moved  on 
to  his  property.  He  soon  s«>cured  40  acres  more. 


left  a  family  of  seven  children  to  a  mother's 
care.  However,  a  few  years  later,  they  came 
to  this  county,  and  settled  on  the  farm  secured 
to  them  by  the  husband  and  father  before  his 
death.  Robert  received  only  the  rudiments 
of  what  is  now  considered  a  common-school 
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education,  hnt  his  time  has  not  been  unim- 
proved, and  he  has  added  greatly  to  his  early 
accomplishments.  He  has,  until  recently, 
paid  special  attention  to  farming,  and  in  1857 
went  to  Iowa,  where  he  lived  one  year,  the 
rest  of  his  time  being  passed  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  In  1877,  he  commenced  working  for 
the  well-known  W.  H.  Houpt,  of  Shelby, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  marble, 
granite,  etc.,  in  the  State.  He  has  been  a 
successful  salesman,  and  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  firm.  During  the  past  year, 
he  has  also  dealt  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery,  with  uniform  results.  In 
1854,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Susannah  (Cline)  Knisely.  She 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1836,  and  came 
to  this  county  when  6  years  old.  She  died 
Aug.  18,  187(5,  having  borne  nine  children, 
six  of  whom  are  living — Mary  Virginia,  James 
R.,  John  Brough,  Frances  J.,  Minnie  B.  and 
Nellie  A.  The  eldest  is  married,  being  the 
wife  of  Torry  C.  Linn.  The  eldest  son  has 
been  a  successfid  school  teacher,  and  is  now 
attending  the  Starling  Mc>dical  College,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Walcutt  belongs  to  the 
I.  O.  O.  F. :  is  a  Republican,  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Gen.  Scott. 

"WILLARD  WICKHAM,  farmer;  P.  O. 
Poplar;  was  lx>rn  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
26,  1N14.  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Louisa 
(Hilliard)  Wickham,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  that  State.  The  father  served  in  the  war 
of  INI 2,  and.  being  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
came  West  to  better  his  circumstances  and 
improve  his  surroundings  in  life.  In  1837, 
he  came  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  and  secured 
a  partly  developed  farm  in  what  is  known  as 
Texas  Township,  on  which  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life,  dying  in  September,  1849.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  in  August,  1876,  and 
was  residing  at  that  time  in  Michigan,  at  the 
home  of  a  daughter.  The  suhject  of  this 
sketch  commenced  doing  for  himself  when  of 
age,  and  has  always  l>een  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
He  taught  school  for  several  winters  when  a 
young  man,  and  in  1N40,  secured  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  lives.  It  was  all  heavy  forest 
and  this  he  has  developed  and  made  valuable 
by  a  lifetime  of  industry  and  toil.  During 
the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  he 


appointed  Government  farmer  among  the 
Winnebago  Indiana,  located  at  Long  Prairie 
agency  in  Minnesota.  Of  late  years  ho  has 
led  a  more  retired  life.  He  was  united  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  Oct.  21,  1888,  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  "William  and  Rhoda  (McKeever) 
Pennington,  becoming  his  wife.  She  was 
born  in  Virginia,  in  tho  year  1820.  and  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  this  State  at  an  early 
day.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living— George 
\V.,  Margaret  A.,  MiBter  W.,  Anson,  Mary  L., 
William  H.  and  Wallace  M.  All  received  a 
good  education,  and  all  have  been  successful 
school-teachers.  Mr.  Wickham  is  now  serv- 
ing his  fourth  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
His  companion  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  most  of  her  life. 
He  is  a  Republican. 

JOHN  P.  YINGLJNG,  farmer;  P.  O.  Ly- 
kens;  is  one  of  the  industrious  and  energetic 
fanners  of  the  countv,  and  was  born  Aug.  6, 
1838,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  His  father, 
Jonas  Tingling,  was  born  and  reared  in  Hunt- 
ingdon Co.,  Ponn.,  and  when  a  young  man 
came  to  Ohio.  He  was  a  mason  and  stone- 
cutter by  trade,  and  for  awhilo  worked  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  when  it  was  being 
built  He  was  married  in  Portage  Co.,  Ohio, 
to  Mary  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  after  reaching  maturity.  She 
remained  a  short  time  in  New  York,  and  then 
came  to  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  went  to  work  for 
a  man  named  Appleton,  who  was  a  contractor 
on  tho  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  It  was  here 
that  she  first  met  Mr.  Yingling,  who  afterward 
followed  her  to  Portage  Co.  and  made  her  his 
wife.  They  started  for  Crawford  Co.  as  soon 
as  married,  where  he  entered  SO  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  and,  although  he  made  several 
changes,  never  left  the  countv.  He  died  Aug. 
27,  1867,  having  at  that  time  260  acres  of 
land.  John  received  only  n  meager  educa- 
tion, being  required  on  the  farm  much  of  the 
time.  He  has  always  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  confesses  that  he  has  not  yet  completed 
the  trade,  although  his  farm  liears  evidence 
of  careful  tillage.  In  the  late  war,  he  served 
in  Company  C,  49th  O.  V.  I.,  being  stationed 
at  Fort  Worth.   Oct.  2,  1870,  he  was  united 
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in  the  I  ■< .  r . ,  i  -  of  marriage  with  Mis*  S  irah  F. 
Moore,  who  wan  born  in  this  count v  Aug.  7, 
1852.  and  is  a  daughter  of  John  Moore,  a 
of  whom  iH  given  in  this  .ork.  Two 


children  have  blessed  their  union — Myrtie, 
born  Aug.  7,  1871,  and  Ora,  born  July  7.  1873. 
He  is  a  Republican. 
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THOMAS  1\  HOPLKV,  printer  and  journal 
ist.  Bucyrus  ;  the  fourth  son.  or  thiol  living 
son. of  John  and  Georgianna  (Rochester)  Hop- 
ley  ;  horn  at  Logan.  Hooking  Co..  Ohio.  Nov. 
13,  1853.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Crawford 
Co.  since  April,  He  was  educated  in  the 

public  schools  of   Bucyrus.  from    which  he 

graduated  In  the  class  of  1872.   He  is  a 

printer  by  trade,  and  a  journalist  by  profes- 
sion ;  he  has  worked  in  the  Bucyrus  Journal 
office  for  about  ten  years,  since  May.  ISt.H.  Ho 
has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bucyrus  since  February,  186*8.  He 
hasn't  done  anything  worthy  a  place  in  the 
Crawford  Co.  History  except  Vote  the  Prohibi- 
tion ticket  since  he  became  of  age,  including 
Presidential  votes  for  Green  Clay  Smith  in 
187«J,  and  Neal  Dow  in  1880.    He  is  consid- 
ered a  "fool"  by  many  who  do  not  like  his 
views  on  the  Temperance  question,  and  thinks 
their  opinion  a  compliment.    His  mother  is  the 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Rochester,  who  was 
born  near   London.  England.  Jan.  9.  179''. 
Rochester  was  married  in  181 H,  to  Miss  Marian 
Gladle,  a  descendant  of  the  Westley  family  on  ! 
her  mother's  side,  and  the  daughter  of  a  rene- 
gade Frenchman,  who  left  his  native  land  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  and  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  English  army  :  Gladle  was  killed 
in  Spain,  while  fighting  against  France.  Mr. 
Rochester  emigrated  to  America  in  1820,  and 
settled  at  Englishtown,  Athens  Co.;  he  removed 
to  Logan,  Hocking  Co.,  in  1829.  and  was.  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  that  place.    He  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1832,  and  was.  for 
forty-four  years,  a  member  of  that  religious  I 


society,  serving  thirty-four  years  as  an  Elder, 
and  twenty-eight  years  as  a  Trustee  in  the 
church  ;  he  was  for  manv  vears  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1876, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  his  first  wife  died 
in  September.  1832.  Georgianna  Rochester 
was  born  Feb.  22.  1826.  and  was  married  April 
19.  1848,  to  John  Hopley ;  they  are  the 
parents  of  ten  children  ;  nine  are  still  living. 
Mrs.  Hopley  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Bucyrus,  and  took  an  active 
•  part  in  the  Woman's*  Temperance  Crusade  of 
1874. 

W.  H.  HO  HPT.  Bucyrus,  proprietor  of  Shelby 
Marble  Works,  Importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in 
all  kinds  of  marble  and  granite ;  born  in  Sen- 
eca Co,  Ohio;  his  parents  removed  to  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  his  youth  on  a 
farm  ;  at  the  age  of  26.  he  went  to  Somerset 
Co.,  Penn.,  and  engaged  in  the  marble  business 
for  some  two  years  and  a  half;  he  then  came 
to  Ohio  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  works 
and  ran  in  partnership  for  about  a  year;  in 
the  spring  of  1872.  he  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  and  took  control  himself;  he  has  su- 
perior advantages  in  the  purchase  of  material ; 
he  buys  directly  from  the  quarries  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Canada;  he  purchases 
American  granite  and  marble  from  all  quarries 
in  the  Cnited  States;   he  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  marble  works  of  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
and  opened  works  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio  ;  from  the 
long  experience  of  Mr.  Houpt  in  his  business, 
and  his  well-known  and  honorable  dealing, 
coupled  with  first-class  material  and  workman- 
ship, he  has  established  a  large  and  increasing 
trade. 
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